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NOTES 


1937 —??? 

Tile augury for tlie New Year is a tlircc- 
fold query. In the field of World Polities, ihc 
quotion is as between Peace and War, wiili the 
balance slightly restored towards peace. In (he 
economic sphere, the effect of Suez and 
Hungary, has already resulted in the upsetting 
of world prices, which may end by severely 
affecting trade and industry of the West in 
general and that of the European nafions in 
parfcular. And on the combined end-products 
of the reactions of world politics and economics, 
depends the inogress of humanity. 

The status of the United Nations assembly, 
as a factor for stability in World Politics, has 
been teverely alTected by the totally uncalled 
for aggies.'-ion on Egypt by two of the live 
Pcrmanenti JMembers of its Security Council, 
and further aggravated by the dragooning of 
the peoples of Hungary by a third Member. 

Momentous consultations have taken place, 
and are likely to continue for some time, 
between the I’rciniers of the People's Republic 
of China and India, and between the Pre.-ident 
of the United States and Pandit Nehru. How 
far these will succeed in restoring amity and 
peace, as between belligerent and suspicious 
power groups, is still a veiy complicated and 
involved question. 

At home the elections are imminent. The 
draft manifesto of the Congress is out, and 
those of the opposition groups are being hastily 
recast, in the light of the Congress hand-out, 
and are likely to be issued any day. The lists 
of approved candidates, for the elections in the 
States and the Union, are being published 
daily. No great departure can be noted, in 


either the procedure or the quality and fitness of 
the nominees, where Uie Congress is concerned. 
A few absolute duds have been replaced by 
either unknovm quantities or well-known 
nonentities, but mo.-^t of the notorieties have 
remained undisturbed. The procedure, too, has 
retuined the full tlavour of Tammany Hall. 

The draft manifesto of the Congress, of 
which a summary, taken from the Statesman 
of December 30, is appended at the end of these 
editorials, is a recliaujje of the often reiterated 
statements of the Congress mouthpieces. There 
c declaration.s of faith and hope, and claims 
lor credit aplenty, but nothing inspiring and 
very little that can be sub-stantiated on close 
scrutiny. It is, of course, .subject lo raiifieat.ion 
at the commg se-ssinn of the All-India Congress 
and as a matter, of course, it will bo accepted. 
We hojic the last paragraph will be deleted, for 
it contains the name of Mahatma Gandhi. 
iMahatmaji is dead and the Congress should 
allow his shades to pass into oblivion in peace. 

Regarding achievements, a great deal may 
be claimed in the terms of steel and concrete 
and in the terms of that highly elastic quantity 
— almost as elastic as the conscience of the 
Congress of today — namely, statistics. But the 
positive side is more than balanced, adversely, 
by the degradation and degeneration, physical, 
mental, moral and ed'ucalional, where our 
peoides are concerned. It is an irony of fate 
that in that respect Congress has also achieved 
more in ten years than what the British Raj 
did between 1884 and 1947. All the same the 
Congress will win the elections, we believe. For, 
if the Congress means degeneration, the oppo* 
eition means disruption and/ or chaos. 
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The Second General Elections 

The (Jencnil Elections of the Union 

of India and the States would bo held from 
Februaiy 25 to March 12, and all the results 
would be kiiow’n by March 31, 1957, declared 
Sri Sukumar Sen, Chief Election Coniinissioner, 
on December 13. Only in one State — Himachal 
Praiksh — would not bo possible to hold 
elections by that time because lar^o parts of 
tlie State would be >snowboiin(l during that 
period. The exact dales of juilling in the 
different States W’oiild be made known later on. 

Th,e elections in 1957 would be lield on a 
bigger scale than in 1952. TIuto are at the mo- 
ment 18 crores 70 lakhs of voters on the rolls 
as against 17 crores 50 lakhs in 1952. 

There! would be 2,518 constituencies for the 
State Assembiie'i ; of these 583 w'erc tw’o- 
membered consihuencics . dliese would elect 
3402 members in all to the State legislatures 
and of these 470 seats would l)e resxrved for 
the scheduled castes and 221 for the scheduled 
tribes. In old Andhra area, how’cver, there 
would be no elections to the State Assembly. 

Tlie six Kashmir members to tlie Lok 
Babha W’ould be nom’natcd by the President in 
consultation w’ith the State A.^s<-m])ly. 

Tlie number of [)olliiig stations wmuld 
exceed tw’o lakhs in place of 1,96.084 in 1951. 
Th:o total number of ballot boxe> would be 28.75 
lakhs against. 25.94 lakhs in 1951. Orders had 
been placed for print’ng 51 crore ballot papec'^. 

The number of consritiKncics for election 
to the Lok Sabha (House of tlie People) wouM 
be 393, of which 305 vrould be single-number 
and 88 double-member constituencies. They 
would elect 481 members to the Ivok Sabha. 
Nineteen more seats in the I^ok Sal)lia would 
ho filled by Presidential nomination of six 
members from Ka.-hmir, and the indirect elec- 
tion of thirteen members from the Union terri- 
tories. Three more persons would be nnmiiiated 
to represent North-East Frontier Agency (N.-E. 
F.A.), Andaman and Minicoy Islands. Seventy- 
four scate in the Lok Sabha would be reserved 
for the representatives of scheduled castes and 
29 for the scheduled tribes. 

Few’cr political parties w'ould be contesting 
the elections tliis February tlian in the first 
General Elections. Only four parties — ^Indian 
National Congress, the Communist Party of 
Jodiat the Fraja Socialist Party and tbie 


Bharatiya Jan Sangh — were able to siOiCtife 
recognition as national parties from the Election 
Commission. In 1951-52, tlie number of political 
parties contesting the elections was fourteen. 
Be.sidjcs the four national parties eleven other 
part es got recognition as State parties from 
the Election Commission. 

Tax on Education 

The craze fur doing new things toincl lines 
overlooks the conse(iuential developments. The 
^y.'tian of new secondary ('ducalion tluit is 
going U) be ■ntiodiieed will not only bring chaos 
in the lield of secondary education, it will also 
increase the cost of school k ducalion. We lind 
that many high schools have ini rodiaa'd a 
‘*Dcv<*lo])ment Cliargo” for ilie purport' of ex- 
])ansion under the new scheme and this charge 
is (o 1)0 impo-ed on the .‘'Uidcnt^. (.haicrally, 
the charge is \{o. 1 per month or Ps. 12 per 
year. School education of late luis become much 
costlier and this new' levy will further increase 
the cost. In many (‘as('s school education is 
cost.lier than college tdiicalion. Rc'ceiitly 
Mr. Deshmiikh, th^. Chairman of tlie Univer- 
sity Grants Commission, revealed in Calcutta 
that the Govcinment of India is ^h()rt of funds 
in resp/ct of the expansion .-chemcs for educa- 
ti(.n. While ihe funds for .secoiid:'i‘y c(liieation 
have been la’sed from Ps. 22 cion'- in (lie firciU 
Plan to Ps. 51 crores in the second Plan, (lie 
cost c»f primary e:iucati(.)n has been reduced 
from ps. 93 erorcs in the first Plan to ps. 89 
crores in the sccoml Plan. In a country where 
baiely 20 per c. nt of the ])opiilal.i()n are lit^'rade, 
primary eduealion calls for more' finane al ex- 
penditure for raising tlie liteiacy of (he Jicople. 

The move for reorganizing secondary K:diica- 
t'oii is more ])olitical than academic. At present 
the bulk of the student. s come to the colleges 
after the Matriculation examination. But the 
three years degree cours,c will act as a break 
to check the rush of students to the colleges. 
Under the present circumstances a large num- 
Ikt of students cannot luach the degree course 
for variou.T reasons and they pass simply the 
intermediate examinations and demand jobs or 
undertake agitation against the Government so 
long as they arc unemployed. The nicw system 
will eliminate this type of middle class popu- 
lation by reducing them to the level of the 
working class. Those who will not be able to 
obtain degrees, will be offered the jobs of 
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factory labour, simply because of the lack of 
higher educational qualifications. At least such 
people would not be able, as a matter of right, 
to claim any higli grade clerical jobs either 
with the Clovernmeiit or with tho mercantile 
firms. Those who are fortunate enough to pass 
the degree courses^ will, of course, be limited 
in number and the Governmi'iit may nob foL-l 
much inconvenience in providing them witli 
jobs. 

The drive for tlie new type of s(‘condary 
education will bring about a reoigauizatlon of 
our social stiucluj-c ina.-much as it will eliminate 
coiisidK rahly the middle class. Tlic social 
striicl-ure vill l>e ma n]y di^'i(led inio two 
clasi-cs — the labourers and the high grade offi- 
cers, the bottom and the top of the society, tho 
middli' Ix'ing eliminated by the process of si: lec- 
tion fur h’glier ediKaition. We fail to untlersiand 
why in these hard dnys the guardians of the 
studenls should be Mibjeetc'd to a compulsory 
levy fur vagaries of the autliurilics in the name 
of educational reorgan zali^Mi . AMiu knows it 
^\ill not go tl:(‘ way of the reorganization and 
re-roorganization of the railway ehi-ses? Plan- 
ning is good, hut when it turns into a frenzy 
for n('W things^ it, is dangerous. All tlie secon- 
dary schools in the country cannot be converted 
into liieher s<’cundary schools and that is ad- 
m!t((y[ by the autliorities. It will thus have 
,anr)llier adverse effect to the extent that (he 
gcoj)c of education is curtailed. The higher 
secondaiy seho<)ls not bring adeeiuatc in num- 
ber to the growing lU'i'ds of the country, those 
who will be eomix'lled t(' t.ake education at the 
ordinary secondary schools wa)u]d he placed at 
a disadvantage in the pursuit of higlKU* college 
education. 

Scrynons cm Taxation 

Sermonising is a practice devised by man 
often to save him from many predicainimts by 
making it a fine way of expressing noihing or 
speaking someth ng unpikasant. The Thiion 
Finance iMinistcr’s speeeli at the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Chambers of (’Commerce 
at the Royal Exchange, ('alculta, on Derember 
10, 1950, is juM. a sermon on highi r taxathm. 
The Finance Minister announced that the 
Government of India had decided to reconat.ruct 
the basis and structure of the taxation system 
in the country. In his view, (taxation is to be 
linked up with a broader investment policy. 


That is the rationale of the taxation proposals 
he has recently put before the country. He says 
that there is no such thing as optimum taxation. 
Taxes originally consideicd impracticable are 
ill course of time not only accepted but even 
acquire respectability. Income-tax at the early 
stages was considered an unpardonable en- 
croachment on the liberty of the individual. 
But today a country lliat does not impose in- 
come-tax is generally considered extremely 
backward . 

The GoviTiiment considers that the taxa- 
tion ]X)licy at this stage has to be determined 
ill the I'glit of two main considtTalions: (a) 
the requireiiK nts of the Second Plan and (h) 
the gcneial economic situation. As regards the 
former, (In? Plan rKpiires mobilization of finan- 
cial rc-^ources on a scale nut attemiited hitherto. 
'1‘lie Planning Coiiimi.-^ion has put forward a 
target of Rs. 850 crorcs by way of additiual 
taxation over the five-year jicriod. outlay 
re(iuii* d for cai rying through the development 
programmes incorporated in the Plan will 
ie(iinie PvS. 4t)0 to Rs. 5(K) crorcs more than 
(he t(i al (’f R-. 4 800 croivs originally en- 

visaged in tlu' Plan. This is i>;;rlly because 
"oiiie of tlii‘ financial jirovi-ions in the Plan 
4/males w, re imulcciuate and jiartly because 
the liigher c dmates ix-flect llie increased cost 
on account of higher domestic or external 
]>riceM. 

The Government view^ is that tho general 
econom'c si( nation has also aUeroti somewhat 
since the Plan was formulated. Prices have 
rcgi>teied ]K' 1 > intently an uinvard trend — ^the 
general index is now" 430 — and tlie danger of 
iiitlationary })re-sures gett’ng tliio upper hand 
has to be safeguarded against by taking steps 
to mop up a part of the surplus purchasing 
jxnver of the jicople. This is evident from the 
fact that the demand for food, cloth, steel and 
cenii lit lias bec'n r’sing rapidly. “In a sense the 
creation of new demands all along the line is 
the vc'iy e»enc(' of develo])mental planning.’* 

Two major decisions taken by the National 
P'ovelopmenl, Council in lh,o second week of 
Dee(*mber last, were to raise the target for 
addilional taxation during tJie Second Flan 
period and to lower die level of deficit financing 
contemplated earlier. The increase proposed in 
the additional taxation is Rs. 100 crorcs for 
the year 1957. Of this amount, Rs. 50 crorea 
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will be raised by the Centre and the other 
Rfl. 60 crores by the States. The Council has 
fixed the outlay on the Plan during 1957-58 at 
Rs. 900 crones. The proposed outlay for the 
next year is Rs. 100 crores more than that in 
the current year. The Council agrees that the 
Central and State Governments should under- 
take additional taxation so as to make this out- 
lay possible. As regards d licit rinaiicing, whoso 
limit was jnxiviously fixed at Its. 1,200 crores, 
the Govei’iinK'nt view hcems to be that <lelicit 
financing (o ihe tune of Rs. 250 crores l>er year 
may be safe for tho first tliri'e years but sub- 
secincntly tliere will be gri'at inllationary pres- 
sure's on the economy of the country. In pur- 
suance of this taxation policy, the Government 
has im])osed taxation on capital gains and an 
incrca.'^e in supir-lax on dividends. There has 
also been an increase in the customs duties on 
luxury articles. 

Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari observes that 
an underdeveloped economy suffers from in- 
Buflicient demand, investmicnt opportunities and 
production. The vicious circle has to be broken 
at var'.ous points, that is, by a simultaneous 
• expansion of demand and production. One part 
of the economic policy for the Plan period is to 
increase production, c."=pec‘ally of articles of 
general consumption like food and cloth, and 
the other part is an appropriate tax policy 
aimed at regulating the flow of purchasing 
power so as to ensure that development pro- 
ceeds under conditions of economic stability. 

The Second Plan is undoubtedly much too 
ambitious in so far as it oversteps the known 
and practicable resources of the country. It 
envisages a rise in national investment from 7 
per cent to 10 ]ier cent at (lie end uf (.lie Plan 
period during wJiicli a total amount of Rs. 7,200 
croi’es will sixnt (Ri^. 4 800 crores in the 
public ^cclor and Rs. 2.400 crores in the private 
scctoi’j . Taxation is inevitable in modern l.iiiic'S, 
but there is a limit to (lie taxable capacity of 
the people. The Tinance MinisUr forg. hs that 
in India because of dual polity there is almost 
invariably double taxation, directly or in- 
drectly, both by Ihe Union taxation as well as 
by ihd Stales’ levies. The spate of excise duties 
and sales tax together constitute a heavy taxa- 
tion on the people. 

In tliis connection another point should be 

taken into consideration and it is the growing 


inflationary pressuife which is also admitted by 
the authorities. Inflation is a disguised form of 
taxation and it involves the transfer of income 
from those who are too poor to save to those 
who are too rich to consume. The expansive 
inflation which is now making itself felt on Uie 
entire economy of the country is itself a measure 
of taxation that increases the cost of living. 
Had the price level been pegged then the burden 
of taxat.oii would not have been much grudged 
ill so far as it attempted to mop up Ihi^^ excess 
purchasing power. The inflationary spiial lias 
been further worsened by the impooit ou of 
control on the impuit of consuiiKT goods like 
butter, blades, etc. The result is that (lie prices 
of almost all the commodities have increased 
considerably during the recent weeks. Tlic ri^e in 
prices will increase the cost of !i\ing nnd feo 
also the prices of finished goods. The rise in 
prices will make the fixed incom,e groups poorer, 
and the variable income groups richer tliereby 
causing unequal distribution of national 
wealth. In the face of inllationary pressure 
more and more consumer goods should be made 
available. Instead, the aulhoriticb are pui>uing 
a reverse course by restricting tlie avadability 
of consumer goods. 

The Government of India is re’ying upon 
taxation measures to curb the inllaUou. It is, 
however, a matter of great regret that thvy do 
not take into consideration the fact that die 
common people of low and middle income 
groups are subjected to hardships on account 
of multifarious taxation systems and in addi- 
tion higher pr:ci:s. The launching of the Second 
Plan has enmeshed the Government in a 
vicious circle of ever-increasing expend. turos, 
to meet which they are tai)piiig this .source and 
that, bub wdliout -ewr reaching Ihe actual 
targets, wliicli ai’e sliifling. Mere iilaniiing on 
an runldtious scale does ilut bring material- 
i^alioji and unre.^tiicted taxatioji v. dl detcat i^-s 
own ]iUi])ose. 

\Vc are, however, not opposed to every 
kind of taxation measure. We agree that tliere 
i.s justificatx)ii for the imposition of capital 
gains tax and the super-tax. Bu!, we object to 
the spate of excise duties on essential consumer 
goods wliich unnecessarily increase the price 
and HO also the cost of living. The prices of 
coinmodiliea on which excise duties have been 
imposed have been raised by the dealers at a 
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much higher rate than what is warranted by 
the lexcise duty. In order to do justice to the 
taxable capacity of the low and middle income 
groups, purchase tax should be introduced in 
lieu of the sales tax. In almost all Western, 
countries purchase tax is in vo^^uc as that docs 
better justice to the people. Further, the same 
commodity should not be subject to double 
taxation by the imposition of excise duty as 
well as sales tax. It is better to impose taxation 
at th(i source by means of incom('-tax, super-tax 
and capital gains lax. In taxes whi rc the 
incidence can be shift-ed, tin re is fraud in all 
the shages and die juice level iucrca-es and the 
higher piic(> is itself a form of (lisgnh*rd taxa- 
tioji. Iliglkr j)rice means Ijiglu r cost of produc- 
tion in the end and that means enhanced cost 
of the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Problems of Tea Industry 

Indian tea industry is said to have been 
passing through a period of crisis that has been 
generated through falling exports. The tea 
industry is the si, cond largest industry in India, 
coining next to the cotton textile industry. Tlic 
total capital invc>tinent in tea industry is esti- 
mated at PiSs. Il3.0d crores. Of this amount, 
Rs. 40.51 croros (or 35.8 per oenl) represent 
Indian ami Rs. 72.55 (or G1.2 per cent) re- 
piX'sont non-Tiulian capital. Between 1939 and 
1953, the figures of shareholdings reveal an 
over-all fall of 10.4 per cent in the case of tho 
nonrlndion sector and a corresponding rise in 
respect of the Indian sector. 

Until recently, tho. tea exports occupied 
the first place in India’s Kxport trade, but in 
1955 the export of jute mamifaeturcs headed 
the list of India’s exports. Tliere has been a 
ju’ogro.sive fall in ka exi)orls. India exjmrted 
412 miHion fns. of li,a in 1950-51; 429 11)S. in 
1951-52; 427 Ib^. in 1952-53; 471 lbs. in 

1953-54; 459 ll^s. in 1951-55 and 401 lbs. in 
1955-50. I'he value of tea exjiorts which stood 
at Rs. *147.75 erores in 1951-55, oanie down to 
Rs. 109.11 eroies in 1955-50. fn recent years 
the I (’a (‘\j)ort markets have become highly 
comyx‘lilivc. India has to dej^. nd on foreign 
mark(4.s for the disposal of lier tea production. 
In 1955, Indians tea production was 665 million 
lbs. ns against 641 million lbs. in 1954. The 
internal consumption does nob exceed 200 million 
pounds and the balance has to be exported* 


India mostly produces inferior quality tea; 
among her production 60 per cent represent# 
common teas, and only 25 per cent is good tea. 
The remainder 25 per cent is medium cjuality 
tea. In recicnt years tliere has been a glut of 
common teas in the world market, and India’s 
difficulty has all the more been aggravated by 
her excessive jiroduction of common teas. 

Ceylon is the closest, rival to India in <ca 
exj’)ort. Ci'ylonesc tea is mo-tly of guoil quality, 
75 J)*'!’ (eiib of her tea jirodiietion consists of 
good qualify tea. hi 1955, Ceylon produced 380 
million jiounds of tea and her h as enjoy a 
m*;noiH)ly in the maikets of i\d‘W Zealand, 
t^oiith Afima and ^Middle East countries. Tho 
United Kingdom is thie biggest inarkefc for 
India’s common teas. But in other countries 
where common teas have a demand, Iiulian tea 
is handicapped because of her higher prices. 
Indonesia, East Africa, Japan and Formosa 
have the advantage of exporting teas at a much 
choajier price. The total world jjroduction of 
tea m 1955 was 1,350 million lbs. as against 
1-326 million lbs. in 1954. Tho total consump- 
tion in 1955 was 1,259 as comjiared with 1,275 
in 1951. In 1955, there was a world .-iirjihis of 
9*1 million pounds of lea as agaiiiM 51 inllliun 
pounds in 1954. Tliis surjdus lui jiroduction 
includes mostly common teas and in this India's 
share is considerable. 

The high prices of India’s tea arc mainly 
responsible for falling exports. The Plantation 
Enquiiy Commission estimates that the cost of 
production of hundred pounds of tea was 
Rs. 131 in 1953. This works out to Re. 1-5 
per jiound. But in 1955 and 1956, the cost of 
j)ro.:ueti()ii lias fnrlliCT inereaM d owing to higher 
jiayinents made to lah-our. Fiulher, the 
ITiiuii export <lnty of eight annas per jiound 
must be added to the eo'-t. dhvui emue the 
As*-am Caniage Tax eJ onn anna per jionr.d and 
the Wes:. Bengal Entry Tax of one anna l>^'r 
j)ounvl. Lastly, (ho higii (*-4 of railv. ay fnvght 
has ecuiti'ihiited to (he higli price of tea in 
general. The average eoq, ])er pound of -k-a 
comes to nearly Re. 1-12. But ilie ju'ica's at tlie 
Calcutta auctions often do not foidi th... cost 
price of the producers. 

The tea industry is the largest employer 
of organised labour in tlie connlry. providing 
employment to nearly eleven lakhs of workers. 
The Plantation Enquiry Commission estimates 
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that the tea rrodu'jt'oL in India \\ill rise tu 710 
million pounds per year by the end of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. This would mark an 
increatt'c of about 45. T) million i^oimds over llio 
present level of production. Tlie Commission 
finds tha-t thjo future of the tea industry is 
closely linked willi the cost of pi’odiiction. India 
has to produce good quality tea iJ^ order to face 
successfuJly (Ire e;ro\ving competii.ion in inter- 
national market and to develop the internal 
market also. Thiless India makes rapid pro.ercss 
towards producing hCter qualiiy lea, at a com- 
paratively cheaper price, lu'r overseas maikets 
will be very considerably lo<t. Improved 
methods of production and increased produc- 
tivity of labour will have to help in lurning out 
better quality teas. At pivsent the general 
charges and payments to labour foini tlie largest 
I)ar(> ('-f the total co>t of tea ]>ro(luction . 

Although tlie rapid Indianisatron in the tea 
indu'^try has bc( n a welcome b'ature, ^t hus 
not brought- unmixed good. The Indian owiiia’s 
of tea M'l’.dens are more mler(''>ted in cpiantity, 
rather than in quality, (iiial'ty has been sacri- 
ficed to a grejit extent in ordi'r to rai-^e larger 
volume of tea ci’ops. This as])ect. of our l-ea 
trade was ref(‘rred to by (he Union Finance 
Alin'ster in hU sfieech to ExjKvrt Advisory Coun- 
cil on November 27, 1956. IMr. Krishnamachari 
said thai, if tlie recent cliaTVics in the ownersliip 
and managciiK'nt of tra gardens were in any 
way likely to jeopai di/'i' Ihe c'xnort irade in tea, 
^Hhe Covernnicni wall have' to take a more 
serioiijs interest in tlie managenii. nt of the tea 
gardens . V 

In recent weeks there has been increasing 
demand from overseas markers. The stocks in 
London an:* low and the demand for liiglier 
exports to London auctions is increasing. It is 
grat'fying fo note that I^l-:^ia lias jnircliased 
twenty million pounds of Indian tea nt the 
Calcutta aiiclions and Ireland is al^o purchas- 
ing a considerable ([iianlity. The export quota 
sysfjem unnecessarily pegs Indian tea exports. 
The au-thoritics should ir member that Britain 
is the best buyer of India’s common teas and 
it will be a great loss to Ind'a if the U.K.. 
market is not fully utilised. The price of the 
export quota has been sleadily ris'ng and in the 
first wcick of December last it went up to 102 
pies pcx pound. Tlie ceiling of export for direct 
Bale in London in 1955-56 was fixed at 140 


uiiilion pounds. For Liic 1956-57 season the 
export quott.a has been fixed at 160 million 
pounds. The Government of India’s hesitant 
attiludjo in the gr:int of export quota is un- 
fortunate as it discourag(\s furiher ex])ort to 
London. The Plaiitation Enquiry Commission 
recommends that tlic export quota system 
should be abolislied. 'Ih's will affect to tome 
cxlcut, (lie income of the small producers. Tlue 
Commission has made recommendations that 
these producers should be granted assi'-tance 
like subsidised issues of maiiui’t's* and supplies 
of etiuipment accompanied by icc! ureal assist- 
ance. i 

Tlic provisional esi’mates of inoduction for 
the year dl)56 ])lace Nort li-Iiiili;i tea la'oiliictioa 
at 510 million juanids and liU' figure for the 
South Indian tea gardens is es( 'mailed at 125 
miliii)ii poniids. Dom-c-lio coiKNiimption is esti- 
mated to be b(4wircn 180 to 200 million pounds 
and thus nearly 405 million pounds will be 
available for exfiorl-. Lhc record of tea, which 
competes with jutr for ]n-inuu'y of place in our 
export trade, is bctt(‘r in lOe’iO than in 1055. In 
the first nine months of 1950, India icxporfet] as 
iiiiich as 350 million pounds as against 200 
million pounds in ihe con’e^lionduig period of 
1955. The external jirieu' of (('a is foLlunately 
t(‘n(ling to rise again and d, is liopj'd lliat tea 
vrill continue to mak(' its rightful contribiit’on 
to our foreign e.xclninge r,:sonrc('S. To proniolc 
export, ihe ceiling of 1(U) in’llion pounds for tlie 
London auctions seems to be inade«iuate. The 
l\a Boarrl is reported to recommended for 
a fiivc^h release of 10 i)cr cent export quota of 
ihe best crop basis. The Covcriinii'ni. of India po 
far have released export quota to the extent of 
50 ])er cent of the best crop basis, and this 
amounts to 340.5 million pounds. As 84 million 
pounds of tea were exported during the current 
■season under s])ccial licences, the total ship- 
menis come to about 430 million pounds as com- 
pared wuih 450 million pounds shipped in 
1954-55 raid 406 million pounds in 1953-54. 
Further rel-asc for export will not cause any 
shorlagr in the intei-nal market, as the demands 
in the CalcuOa auctions arc poor. 

The Plantation Enquiry Commission has 
made a notable suggestion with regard to retail 
distribution of tea in India. The Commission 
finds that packet tea sold in India was on the 
average 52.94 per cent of the total amount of 





tea cst:matecl to be available for Intornril con- 
sumption during the four years 1951-1954. The 
effect of a higher rate of exei&e duty on tea sold 
in packages than on loose Ua has been to 
stimulate the retail distribution of Ua in loose 
form rather than in packages. The Commi.-sion 
considers this to be uiides.iable since it has the 
effect of encouraging the (list ribii ■ on of an 
article of huiiiMi coii.-r.mpiion in a U hygienic 
form. Such a preel ce facilUa!i\> ahuh laatioii 
of tea wi'h oilur nja'ena’>. 'IT-' C(unnj’. -'-ion, 
then f('re. lighily u'coinne'nd- tii.il ihe dn'leieri- 
tial lal'-s of exc’.-e cini is on larked ai.d loo e 
tea ^Jl(ai^l bi* alxJidiiil and I'n-L o.il unifoini 
rale of duly of lji!\e anna^ p.'i' pooiid on ail 
tea n:.-ioiia. Tor all piodiicers vsho.-e total 
production do.s noi eM‘''itl 5.()00 jann iT a yc:ir, 
the excise duly 'should lonlinu-. to be hvad at 
the J)resi'nt rate of ooe anna per pound only. 

In ordei* to hieUMse Ilea eon.-nmption c>f 
Indian tea it i.-' ijnpcralive that tic ])ricc- ^hou’d 
be considej uibly lo^\erL(i. if blenders leducc 
their overheads and slaire of prohis, ai, least in 
respect of (In* poi)ular gi’eales, it will low.r the 
jiriec and internal eoii^uinplion is Mire to ex- 
pand. The riant ation iMiquiry Commission 
feels (.])al (li-e priee'-; (jf tea aie high and call 
.for reduction if internal consiinipt kui is to be 
increased. Th Tea ihiard nicy undenaKo 
]>aeking and distribution under il^ own d stiu- 
gul liing lake's. ri’gards the ji’ohi-. laiiKai 
by l.lie tea indn-liy, tlie riaiitat’on Tnqiiiiy 
Comnii,->ion fjiid> that g-i nei'ally qicak ng tlie 
ratio of gio.-.^ l'roh !:5 to total capital iiive.'led 
in llie ndu.'-'l.iy has been high, dh, leinunera- 
tion imicl to the managing agents is ba-ed partly 
On a pereeiil-jigc* of glo-^ .Mile.^ and jiaitly on a 
j)ereentage of luolils, a fixed niinunum in cer- 
tain cases being ])re>cril)c.l . This re-ulks in 
substantial paynij ids having to be made to the 
managing agents as tlieir commi'^sion, even 
when profits are low or non-existent, as in 1951 
and 1952. 

Tlie Comm’ssion feels fliat tlie tea industry 
has to bear several types of (axes wiv'cli contri- 
bulo in no small degnic towards raising the 
prices. For determining (he world pr'ce of tea 
for fixation of the slab for export <luty, ihc 
Commission recommends that instead of taking 
only the piev’ous inonlh’s wi'iglded average of 
the prices ruling at the London auctions, the 
preceding six months’ average should be taken 


into con^iderali()n. I'iie agi'icullUral Income-tax 
on tea plantations shoukl iikm be made uniform 
for ail States. Tlie agrieiilluial ineoine-ti.ix on 
;iea industry may be levied and collect d by 
the Central Covernmciit and then distributed 
to the States on the same principle on which 
the divisible pool uf tlui incume-tax ^s now 
distribuL'd. The Commission has also recom- 
iiKUided the aboUion of the Ih-ngal Kntry 

Tax of one aniia pi r pound as th’^ i- incoiisis- 
liiit wuh -ihe policy ol imc'Kii aging tiie auctions 
in Cale'uta. 'J'he A.'sam Caiiiage Tax of one 
anna per pound should al-o be aholi.died. 

A'> legaLils the iiKiik ting of tea pr maiy 
..dcs, ihe biolvCi- ha\‘e come lO occupy au un- 
ii^nali}^ 'U:ong po.'j.ion Ui 'he maikeliog of tea 
111 P'ldiuuia. Ihie huciiui-.'^ i- eonci'iil rati'd in a 
iiw h..iid'-. '1 Iii‘ Valuat.on al pie^ent i- pracli- 
eally di'tiimiiLd by (lie same bioker in his 
dual c’lju'ci.y. Ik> cimimumcates boih to the 
seder and the buy(‘r llie pi’a.es and tiiiis exer- 
cis(‘s coii-ideiable iiilliu iiee over the auction 
plies, 'ihe selling and the buying brokers 
-hould Iv seiiarale and they muj.j not have any 
coniieelioii vuh t!:e managemuU nor should 
tliey 1)0 major shariholdcrs in any tea eslat-e 
or any e.-imeelion with the trade and i-xporls 
11 Ta. 4 he 'I'ea Board should regula e and 
(onlml tin* sale of tea in tlie Cochin and 
CAilcutta auctions. 

Will) regard to die fin.'ineial ref [uii’i'meiite 
of (lie industry, die Tlantatioii Tiuiuiry Coin- 
mi.-s:f;ji hiid^ dial the auniial aveU'ge of .die 
woi’kiiig eapilal I’l.quii i.na nis lei* the throe 
yi ar> 1951 to 195d woi ks otit to l(s. 1 290 for 
Xuith Jmlia and lls. 727 lor boii h India. The 
main nsouie-ts au* U‘-ei\is and advances by 
die inaiiag ng agents. The brokers and com- 
mercial banks coiistitido (li.e external sources 
of finance. The total bank advances: during 
die .three years ending 1953 wvtv on the average 
Ks. 36.82 erorcs jier year. The levy by somie 
of the banks of a charge on gross sale proceeds 
in addition to interests is unjustified and th< 
Reserve Bank should see that this undcsirablK 
prae.riee is stopped. The State Bank shouU 
('pen branches in tea plantation areas so as t( 
be the main source of supply of working capita 
to the tea industry. In tliis respect the tei 
plantation should be placed on the same foot 
ing with other agricultural producUone. 
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India and the Commonwealth 

The Brilifch iiitack on Egypt naturally pro- 
voked in nuiiiy minds thoughts regarding the 
usefulness of Indians continued membership of 
the Commonwealth. Criticisms of India’s Com- 
monwealth ties began to be voiced even in 
quarters hitherto considered to be sympathetic 
to Britain. The hostility of at least a section 
of Congressmen found expression in a resolution 
moved during .the last Calcutta session of the 
All-India Congress Committre. The resolution 
failed to secure adoption only becaaise of Pandit 
Nehru’s v'goruiis opposition. Among those who 
had raised their voices against the Common- 
wealth, the most notable was Shri Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, who in an article in the 
Swarajya had called for immediate severance of 
the CornmonweaKh tics. 

The matter was discussed in the Ilajya 
Sabha on December 7 when a Communist 
Member from West Bengal, Shri Satyendra- 
narayan Mazumdar, introduced a resolution 
seeking the Government of India to discontinue 
India’s membership of the Commonwealth. 

[Moving his resolution Shri Mazumdar 
referred to Indians past opposition to the Com- 
monwealth and said that the central fact against 
which India's C‘ommonwea!th tics were to be 
judged was the maintenance of world peace. The 
Commonwealth was supposedly an organization 
for stabilizing world iiolitics. The Eg>'ptian 
evenhs had shattered that myth. The Brit’sh 
Government had not cared to consult India, 
who was stated to an equal partner of the 
Commonwealth, before itho aggression ui)on 
Egypt had be(‘n laiinehed. India’s gains from 
such ties, if there were any, were not clear to 
many Indians. On the other hand, India’s asso- 
ciation 'with Britain gave the British Govern- 
ment considerable advantage inasmuch as the 
British Govemment could use India’s good 
name to ‘‘hide their real intentions from the 
people of the world, from the people of Britain 
itself.’^ 

Intervening in the debate immediately 
after Shri Mazumdar had spoken Shri Nehru 
said that it had been the privilege and policy 
of India to ^'be a bridge bctw’ccn counitrics and 
not to break bridges that already exist. There 
is enough breakage in the world for us not to 
add ito it.’' 

, ghri Nehru said: "'Mr. Mazumdar referred 


to the feeling in a strong section of the people 
in regard to this matter. I am prepared to 
admit that there are many people in tins coun- 
tiy who, for sentimental or other reasons, would 
advocate this or approve of it if it takes place. 
I don’t deny that. I think also that those vciy 
people or many of them, if we once explain to 
them, may change their views on the subject. 
It is very easy in any issue of this type to get 
people to agi-ce to a sentimental approach to 
a prublem of this itype. But it would be a bad 
day when the Govi.mmeiit’s policy in isuch 
matk'.rs is governed by senlimenL only, and by 
tlie sudden jiassions of the moment. The mem- 
ber has referred to Uajaji repeakdly and, in 
fact, based his argument mainly on what 
Rajaji has stated in this connection. Anything 
Kajaji says deserves our closest and most 
earncsit attention. He is one of our wisic men 
W’ho has had a great deal of exiierience. 
Nevertheless, I feci that even when wdsie men 
become unconnected Avilli public affairs and do 
not have all the aspects of a particular problem, 
then their wisdom is likely to go astray simply 
because it is not based on a factual apprecia- 
tion of the situation apart from other aspects 
of iit. It is a little dangerous in such cases to 
offer an opinion whicli is really based on a 
reaction to some events." 

Shri Nehru said that Shri Mazumdar was 
mistaken when he said that India had ahvays 
stood for dissociation from tlie Coiiiiiioinvealth. 
What India had btrn op])oscd to, yiirl Nehru 
said, was Dominion Status and not a^^ociution. 
India today lic'id many lyiies of association — ■ 
trade, cultural, etc. — ^^vith different countries. 
She had no political association ^‘wliich binds 
us the slightest wdth any country.” Terhaps, the 
only other country in the w^orld with such a 
record w^as Switzerland. Almost every other 
country had a binding treaty “tying itself with 
some other country, wdiether it is political or 
military alliance.” There were ithe NATO, 
SEATO, Warsaw Treaty and the Baghdad Pact. 
India w'as the freest. From that point of view 
India was “?ess entangled and less committed 
than almost any other country. But at the 
same time, curiously enough, we have the 
closest association with many countries and 
sometimes opposing countries.’' 

He said that the idea that one could be 
friendly only with a person or a country wboae 
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policy was Identical was a dang.roUs concep- 
fon. TliaiS was the other way of ^^aying that 
‘‘you must be in eonflict wiih any country from 
whom you differ.’^ 

In reply to a question by Shri H. D. Raja 
Shri Nchni said that though the rniiled States 
of Amcr’ea \^as not a member of tlio Conimon- 
weiiKh sire was in many ways more associaied 
with tlie CommonwT.altli than India was. The 
as.'-oeialion of Britain and the USA wa^ eloser 
in several ways than the assoeiai'hjn of the 
ComiiiOmv('al(h countries inhr ,s’C. 

The nine] It in an ediloiial aiticle on 
Ih'ecMiiber y wri!-:^ that noth’ne; had happcnied 
during tMn , nine years since independence [o 
show that tlu' lea^ons, on wliich India had 
delil)('rately dc'c'ded to ndain llu' iviiuous link 
widi 1lu‘ Coiiiininovralth, had los^!. their force. 
India’s attilinh^ to the Commonwealtli was 
based on a careful analysis of the basic facts 
that govia’iu'd iniernat'onal relations. The 
Conn non W(‘aUh link was n product of history. 
Its continuance facilitated the smooth working 
of cc'i’tain economV. and other relationships 
wdiieh, wliatevcr their origin, have now been 
voluntarily aece[)ted as being of mutual ad- 
vantage, the Hindu poaits out. 

The u'rwspa])er adds ''that India’s meinber- 
^h\\) (d' the ( t)ninion\\(‘altli had not ]U*eV(‘n(ed 
her from denouncing even tho^o miliUiry 
alliances wdiicli oilier nnanbers of the Coni- 
monwealtli were inembi rs. Ne'.tlu'r had India 
hesita'ed to denoimce the Anghi-French attack 
on Fgyiit. “And it is at least arguable that 
India’s moral authorily in tins crib’s was en- 
hanced, not dimin’shed, by the fact that she 
was a niembei’ of the Cominonwi allh and tl)al 
s/ie was so sure of her position that •‘'lie did not 
think it necessary 'to sec'k to reinforce it by 
threatening to quit the Commonwealth.” 

“This does not mean,” the Hindu adds, 
“tliait. India would in no concfcivable circurn- 
stanccs give up the Commonwealth connection. 
Mr. Nehru has plainly sa’d that he is not 
making a fetish of it.” 

The Gornulka I^)ort 

The Eighlh PTSum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Poland 
(PZPR) held in October, il956, was an event of 
momentous importancici in the Communist 
world. The Plenum restored t*he ousted leader 


Gornulka to his position as the leader of the 
Party and made way for Marshal Rokossov- 
sky‘s roturn to the Soviet Union where he was 
soon to join lino Soviet Cabinet as Deputy 
Defence Minister. For a Communist State such 
peaceful changes in authority were remarkable, 
no doubt; but more significant were the dis- 
closures made in the Plenum about Comniunisra 
in action in Poland. 

Communist ‘Sv If-critieiMii,” with which the 
wairld l)y now largely familiar, is, as a matter 
of fact, always carefully designed to conceal 
the defects of Coniniuni>ni from tlie public eye. 
Whik* a single wrong decision invoK' ng Icjality 
by a non-Conimunkt govenunent, with an other- 
wise clraii record would be denounced as legal 
murdi'r, the (l(‘liberate and planned murder of 
innocent ])CopIc in the Communist lands are 
termed as hu stakes’ or mere ‘violation of legal- 
ity’. (Mr. (iuinulka, by the way, had also to ref-er 
to this aspect of Communist practice in liis 
report. Rok'rr ng to the Polish Pary's charac- 
terisation and assessment of the various factors 
responsible for (he utttr bankrupey of the 
Polish economy, ho said tliat du' Party's I’CsO- 
lutions gav(c a “milder appraisal” of the past 
m’stakes. “Tlu‘ Central Committee of the Party 
1 o failed, at least, to draw th(‘ necessary Party 
eonscciuenees with regard to the people wlio 
bear the u.s])()n>ibility for 'this state of affairs,” 
he said) . Coii'^idered aga'nst such a tnick- 
ground the Poli^h Party's diselo^ures are of 
momentous sicnifieanec. 

Mr. Coinudc.'i in his spei’ch before the 
Eghth Phoum casligatvd the very Communist 
syskm in Poland. Ilis criticism of the Com- 
munist sy.-ti'in was ajiparently shared by a 
number of oihcr responsible members of ithe 
Party. Mr. Gornulka said: ‘In order to change 
all the bad features of our l.fe, to change the 
state in which our economy is at pnesent, it is 
not enough to replace some people with otlicrs 
which is very ea.'^y. In order to remove from 
our political and economic life all the bad i^hings 
which are hampering its (hmdopment and 
which have been accumulated for years, it is 
neccssa^'y to change a great deal in our srjstcm 
of People's Government, in the system of orga- 
nization of our industry, in the methods of 
work of the State and Party apparatus” 
(emphasis added) . 

How had the Communist system functioned 
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in Poland ? By falsification, exploitation and 
outright butchery. Statistics were falsified, 
workers exploited and doubters liquidat-ed. 

While the Six- Year Plan had b.en a failure 
it was advertised as a great success. ‘‘The 
juggling with figures which showed a 27-pcr cent 
rise in real wages during the Six-Year Plan 
proved a failure. It only exasiiLrated ‘the 
people even more and it was ncM^essary to with- 
draw from the position taken by poor statisti- 
cians,'' Mr. domulka said. 

There had been “unpardonable -thoughtless- 
ness” in the manag.ment of the mining industry. 
“The system of work on Sundays was intro- 
duced, and this could not but ruin the Ir-altfi 
and sitrength of the minds, and at the same time 
made it difTiciilt to maintain colliery installa- 
tions in proper working order. The practice 
was also introduced of employing soldiers and 
prisoners in some of the collieries,” ^Ir. 
Gomulka said. W'ith such slav.j labour 14.6 mil- 
lion tons of coal had been ex^racted in six years. 

Grave mistakes had been made in agricul- 
cultural policy, by the efforts of icnforced 
collectivisation, ]\Ir. Gomulka criticized the 
“thouglP-lcss cgr'cultural policy in the past 
period" wliich had resulted in the “economic 
ruin of a great number of peasant farms hsted 
in the category of Kulak holding.” Agricul- 
tural collectivisation had proved a failure in 
spite of many slate facilities for collective 
farms. “When estimating the value of ov(‘rall 
production per hccr-arc of arable land”, Mr. 
Gomulka said, “we arrive at the following 
picture: Individual farms 621.1 zloyhs, co- 
operative farms 517.3 zloyts, and State farms 
393.7 .zloyts, at coiis:ant prices. Thus the 
difference between individual and co-operative 
farms amounts to 16.7 per cent, while in com- 
parison with State farms, individual farm pro- 
duction was higher by 37.2 per cent.'' 

Summing up the po-ition of the agricul- 
tural co-operatives, Mr. Gomulka said: “It is 
a sad p’cturc. In spite of great outlays, they 
had smaller results and greater costs of produc- 
tion. I do not mention the political aspect of 
the problem.” 

The economic policies followed by the 
Polish Communist Party and the Government 
had resulted in a situation wlierc, to quote 
Gomulka, ''We found ourselvos in the situation 
0i an insolvent bankrupt. We bad to ask our 


creditors for a moratorium. In the meantime 
a considerable part of these credits in the shape 
of machines and installations has so far found 
no application in production and will not find 
any such application for long years to come, 
and part of it. must be considered irretriwably 
lost.” 

The political situation had been no better. 
There was the cast-iron dictatorship of it-he few 
over the i\st of the country. Tlie constitution 
had bexn maiked more by its violation than 
ob.^crvancc . Parliament — tjie Sejm — had been 
a mockery having had no control over tlie 
Government. How law and justice had worked? 

“In Poland too,” said IMr. Gomulka, 
“tragic 'events occurred when innocent people 
were sent /U) their death. Alany others were 
impii-oned, often for many years, althougli inno- 
cent, includ ng Communists. Many people \vere 
submitted to bestial tortures. Terror and de- 
moralization were spread . . . phenomena arose 
w'hich violaCil and even nullified the most 
profound moaning of the people’s power.” 

In short, Poland uiulr Communist rule, 
according to the topmost Communist leailer of 
the k^nd, had been marked by “provocation, 
blood, prisons, and the sufferings of innocent 
people.” 

People had been arrested on tlio stre' ts and 
after seven ilays of interrogation released unfit 
to coiiiinue their lives. Though the torlun\s and 
b:stialities of the “people’s police” had been 
known to every citizen of Poland, the (.’ommii- 
nist Chiefs had sat cool and indifferent even 
after repeated requests of intervention by other 
responsible men. Medieval methods had V)een 
employed to extract, confession of guilt: the 
pr’soners had often been comi)elled “to remain 
.‘standing in their own exen'ment,” their finger- 
nails torn apart. Anoth'tr form of such torture 
had iK-en to compel people freeze in the winter 
frost outside. When the Communist leaders had 
been approached to stop such atrocities “they 
did not want to listen.” 

That the Communist system itself was 
responsible for such a state of affairs in Poland 
even the Communist lo^iders themselves have 
begun to realize. Mr. Gomulka’s remarks have 
been quoted above. Another top leader of ithe 
Polish Communist Party, Mr. Leon Wudzki, 
also reiterated that the defects lay in ithc Com- 
munist system itself. "TTieory is one thing,” ho 
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said, ''but practice has been another. However 
beautiful the theory sounded, in practice wc 
had such phenomena as unwillingness to work, 
shirking of duties, bineaucracy, fanaticism, 
opportunism, chauvinism, aiiti-scmitism and 
falscliood. The masses dared not criticise us; 
their mouths were locked and they turned away 
from us bccaus(j we in our attitude towards 
them were double-faced. AVc said one thing and 
did another. liked power ...” 

“We said one thing and did another,” Mr. 
Ludz said. This, liuw.vcr, has been the honour- 
able jwacticc of the Communists all over ilio 
world. It is still 'their doin’nant practice. Hero 
in India, we have found the Communist Party 
turning away from truth and printing tenden- 
tious Soviet, reports on the happenings in Hun- 
gary as whole truths. In their 'eagerness to 
forestall any serious criticism of the Commu- 
nist- system, which they want, to hold up as 
perfect and all-i'iglitcous — Ih, • crime's and otluT 
m'sdeeds b('ing ascribed to the whims of one 
man or other, tli'j (‘(li -or.s of the X<u' .U/r, 
monthly organ of tlu‘ Communist Party of 
India, in printing (lomulka’s rei)ort luive eave- 
fully omitted tlu' lirs^ part in which (lo?iiiilka 
CT*ticiz.ad the ‘Vy'^ti'in” of ]’c(»pl(‘’s Clove’rmnent, 
the “system” of the organization of indusl-ry, 
the “iiK'tliods” of woik of State and Party 
apparatus. 

Ah'Jinis U.S. Tour 

Sliri Jawaliaiial X':hru, Prime iMinMer of 
Iiulia, paid a s'x-day visi:, to tlie Tiiited States 
of America from 1 )eci’ml)(’r 16 to 21. Subse- 
qii ntly, he aNo visited Canada where he had 
talks with Canadian Government leader's. This 
was Shri Nehrifs se'coiul v'sit to thv I SA as 
Prime Minister of India. The first, visi*. had 
taken place* in 1949. 

Polit'cal observers attached great, impor- 
tance to f^hri XelinPs talks with President. 
Eisenliower — particularly in view of their 
cfilfet« on the snluthin of ^^^^eh outstanding 
qucst.ion.s as Kashmir, Middle Ha^t and China’s 
admission into the United Nations. In the IISA 
itself the talks were highly publicized and one 
prominent Am»CTican commentator went, so far 
as to describe the Nchni-Eis^ nhow’or talks as 
the most significant international development, 
since the summit conference in Geneva. 

Th-e New Yo^k Times, for »e;cample, wrote: 


. Nebni is one of the great figures of 
our times — and it is a time of giants. He is a 
man of remarkable culture and personal charm, 
a imnd that Ijas thousands of years of Brahmin 
rcfin<.'nient behind it, bur. one moulded at Harrow 
and Cambridge. . . . No one can take him 
away one inch from the India he helped so 
much to become free and to f^tay free, but he 
is a mail we can talk to, and one wc can and 
do w'elcome to our shores wilhoui reserve. 

‘ It is good that Mr. Neluu has at last 
managed to get. here, that he w II see President 
Eisenhower alone and at lengili, lluit he w’ill 
renew his acquaintance with the United States 
and l-lic American pt'ople whom he has not seen 
since 1949. Surely nothing but advantage can 
come from this visit and w'le hope it wull prove 
a i)leatuic as well as a benefit to Mr. Nehru.” 

On his arrival at the National Airpor,:, at 
Wadiington, Shri Nehru wuis received by Vice- 
President, R chard Al. Nixon. In a speech of 
welcome, Air. Nixon said: 

“This vi-it has a givat deal of significance 
for a number of reasons. This is a decisive 
moiiieiU in history. A’ou rci>resent the? laigcst 
democracy in tiu' world, and the United StatOiS 
is the sec'ond largest demociaey in th'' world 
and .vhilc as fiee ami imlepemleiu. severe gii 
natioim our <jov('rniiieii(- do not always agiTC 
on policy, we have and share a common d\di- 
cat ion ami (h votion low aid deN cloping the kind 
of a worhl in which individuals can lie free, in 
w'hi(‘h imlions can be imlependen:., ami in which 
[•(•oplc- (‘.-in livi* together in peac'o, 

“And we know' iliat tlie conversations that 
you iiave wdih Pre^ideni E'senliowcr and with 
otlier UKinhers of onr gov- rnmenr., will not only 
contiihiue to bvtti'r understanding between our 
ewo envc'rmnent^ ami our two that 

it will ronlribiitc to the caii.se of world jx'ace, 
basedi on freedom and justice, to which w'c arc 
all devoted. 

“We only regir t that your visit here is 
brief, that you cannot see more parts of our 
country, but T can assure' that all of our 167 
million American citizens share this expression 
when I say we are glad to have you with us, 
and while you arc here, this certainly will be 
your home.” 

Reciprocating the sentiments oxpivssed by 
the Vice-President, Mr. Nixon, Shri Nehru 

aai4; 
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“You mentioned, Mr. Vice-Preeidenit, of Shri- Prem Bhatia, Statesman^a political 
the ideals that govern this great Republic, the correspondent, ■writes: . White House 

ideals of independence and individual freedom, sources think the visit has achieved the follow- 


I can assure that we, in India, adhere to thosie 
ideals and ilhat we arc going to continue to 
adhere to them, whatever else may befall us. 

“We belivc in the fi'a;dom of the individual, 
the freedom of the human spirit, and in many 
other things, too. I have found itJiat there is so 
much in common, even though we arc separated 
by half the world, beUven this great Rei)ublic 
and the Republic of India.” 

The President, Mr. Eisenhower, welcomed 
Shri Nehru at the IVhite lioii.-e, saying: 

“Mr. Prime Minister, this is an event to 
wh:ch I have long lookvd forwanl. It is a 
privilege and an honour to welcome you to this 
land — to this house.” 

The Indian Prime Minister thanked the 
President and said: 

“I have been looking forward to this visit 
for a long time, and now that I am here I feci 
happy to be not only your guest, Mr. Pre.siden;., 
but among the American people who are so very 
friendly and hospitable.” 

No agenda was fixed lor the talks between 
the two statesmen. The long hours tney sptait 
together were devoted to a discussion of various 
topics of mutual and general international rela- 
tions. This first inkhng of the nature of the 
talks was by Sliri Nehru during his con- 

ference with Pressmen on November 19 in 
which s'x hundred and scvcnty-fivc newspaper- 
men were present. 

Shri N:hru said that as a result of his 
privat.^ talks with Prosiden*. Eisenhower he 
had ^^gathered the impression that the policy of 
the United Stages is a flexible policy adapting 
itself to circumstances. How it will apply this 
policy I do not know. But it is not. as rigid as 
I thought. 

Asked about his impressions of U.S. vi' ws 
about India’s policy of non-alignment, Shri 
Nehru said: “I should imagine there is more 
understanding of it and, if I may say so, per- 
haps, a little more appreciatVm of it.” 

He disclosed that be had conveyed to the 
U.S. President the gist of recent talks with 
Chinese Premier Chou En-Iai in regard to some 
matters of common interest. He, however, 
declined to answer a question whether the U.S. 
policy toward China was less rigid than before. 


ing valuable results: 

‘‘1. It has brouglit the two leaders closer 
together and ^enabled them, at a personal level, 
to know each other much better. 

‘‘2. Through the establishment of this 
vital personal contact the two leaders have been 
enabled to appreciate tlic strains and stresses 
of their national backgruunds inaMiiuch as 
thev.e Inlluencc their international policies. 

“3. They have thereby made earlier tlic 
^follow-up' tasks of diplomats on both sides. 
In other weu’ds, subscapient di-'Cii^sions ut a 
lower level on questions considered by die two 
leaders v/ill be smoother. 

‘‘4. Of greater immediate importance, 
especially to the U.S. A., is a demonstration 
through JMr. Nehru’s visit il-hat India and the 
U.iS.A. stand together in their ^vareh for iieaco. 
As ‘peace’ was the principal objective of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s election campaign this is no small 
gain. 

‘'Summing up the resuU.s of Afr. Mliru’s 
talk.s with Mr. Ei-eiihower, the Presidents 
knowledgeable Pies< Secretary, ?\lr. James 
Ilagerly, told uie that the elTec:. on the worn' n 
of America, wlio con.-tiLiite 53 jhi* cent of the 
nation’s vik-cj's of the Jh’iiiie Mini.-ter’s insist- 
ence Oil peace had Ixvn ‘licmcndoiis.’ 

‘ ‘Alter all don’t, forget,’ h' v.xpla'noj, ‘it’s 
the W( men in any countiy who suffer most 
from war. And, in America, women arc very 
influia.tial in imaking public opinion’.” 

After his talks with Presiflent Eisenhow’er 
Shri Nehru arrived at New York on December 
20. rherc he addressed the ClviKral A'^i^embly 
of the Lniled Nations. In his speech before tho 
Assembly Shri Nehru said that the events in 
Ugypt and Hungary had ushcivd in a certain 
newv pha-e of historical devcloimicnt. “Wc have 

in the last few' months how* wairld opinion 
reacts tej viiat it considers evil doings. That is 
one of the healdiicst signs in rc-o. nt months.” 

The mere existence of the United Nations 
was significant. Recently, how'cver, it had 
shown that * it can face prohhmis courageously 
and *al them with a view to their ultimate 
solution. I think it.hat, perhaps, of the many 
things that have happened in recent years, this 
is one of the most hopeful 
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Referring to the various military pacts -and 
alliances, Shri Nehru said that even if one 
conceded that such pacts and alliances had 
some justification at an earlier stage ilheir 
futility should by now be dear to all. Those 
pacts did ndther add to ithc strength of a nation 
since they only made that country or some other 
country hostile. “Arms are i)ilLd up and dis- 
armanvent becomes more and more difficult. 
Hatreds eoiitiiiue; in fact, the cold war 
continues.’^ 

Shri Nehiu continued: “We have ^ocn that 
the bh'gest and strongest nations cannot do 
thi.ir will becan.^'C of this world oi)in‘on. There- 
fore, we have developed a viTy strong protec- 
tion against a country acting wrongly. Why 
not take that for our protection instead of 
aimaiuents and the rest? Why not do away with 
the ^y^lcm of military alliances and pacts, and 
face each other frankly and op:nly and, if 
tliere is a quarrel, deal with it in the manner 
ind.\idnals deal with a (piarrel, trying to settle 
it by argnin('iit> here in tlK‘ HN and el'^cwhenc?” 

He refenv-'d (o the pies(mce of foreign 
troops in different count rii*s and said: “Wc havie 
seen and w’v know lliat the presence of foreign 
forci's in a country is always an iriitant. It is 
never lil:ed by that country; it is abmumal’' 
It dal not prodne-' (Wt-n iiie inf nde'd sense of 
secni’ity. Ilvi n from a niilitriry point of view the 
prC'enee of foreiau trooi)-; c'onld l)e hardly 
jn>tili(al in ilu'Se days v.lun all wars would 
shaj^e as world wais and would he haight wi.h 
miss hurled from vast di^taiuvs. 

Par.dit Nehru said lhat tvcf) thir.gs must 
be aimed at: 

“One is tliat, according to the UN Cluirtcr, 
couairirs should he independc’ut . A country 
that 's (hauinated l\v another eonniry should 
cease to be dominated by that countiy. No 
country in the wid,' ^\orl^t— nir at any rate very 
few (*ountries--can b(' said to be independent 
in the sense tJiat they can do anything they like. 
There are restrauiing factors, and quite rightly. 

“In the final analysis, thj UN itself is a 
restraining factor in regard to countries mis- 
behaving or tak’mg advantage of their so-oiillod 
independence to interfere witli tlie independence 
of others. 

“Every country's independence should be 
limited in the sense that it should not interfere 
with the independence of others. The firab thing, 
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then, is to have this process of the independence 
of countries extended until it covers itliic whole 
world . 

“Secondly, there is this idea — ^these ideas 
are all allied and overlapping — that wc can 
ensure security by incivasiiig our armaments. 
This notion has been rather exposed rcecntly 
because obviously the other party can inerease 
its armaments, too, and so, in a sense, the- 
balaiieo of arms would vary lait littku Jn any 
event, total destruction may well be the result. 

“Thi.rcfore, this maintenance of armed 
forces all over the world on fore’gn soil is basi- 
cally wrong, even ihougli sur-h iiiaintenanee is 
with tlic agreement of the countries concerned. 
These countric's may ague to it through fear of 
somebody else, in order to seek prototuion, but 
it is not a good way of thinking. 

“Now, if we could remove these armies, 
and together with such removal, bring about 
soiii!* measure of (li-aiiiiainent — all-hough I 
admit the difficulty in do iig so sudJenly — 
beli(!V(.‘ the atmosphere in the world would 
change* cmiipkdely. 

“L think tile natural resuh. would bo a 
much more rapiil progicts towan’'; ])eaee and 
tlr^ (‘liminatOii of fear, hurt hei more, I do not 
o(* liow you can make jin -o long you, 

I, and all of us arc constantly afraid and are 
thinking of becoming more powe»’ful than the 
other country and speaking to tlie other country 
from a position of strength. Obviously the 
o -her country thinks in tlie saiui^ way and tlrcre 
can be no great improveinLiit in the .situation 
so long as it is approached frt:m this stand- 
point.” 

(living his impressing of th.o lYsults of 
talks between Pandit Nehru and President 
E’senliowir, K. l^alaraman, Hindu's corres- 
pond nt ill A\'a''hiiigton, writes: 

‘True, the aecompli>hm(‘iii« of tho sum- 
mit meeting are in the realm ofj the 
intangilde at pres^ent, but tlieir beneficent 
elTect, in course of time, could be considerable. 
(dose personal contact w'lth t-ho President has 
been established, a strong base of Iiido- 
American friendship has been laid, mutual 
susiiicions between their respective countries 
have been allayed, the President now’ has bel-tcr 
appreciation of India’s policies and objectives 
and Mr. Nehru for his part has gained better 
understanding of America’s policiies. Nothing 
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but good, both for the United States and India, 
could come out of all this.” 

Egypt and Hungary 

The Anglo-French aggression on Egypt and 
the Soviet aggression on Hungary have been the 
two issues agitating the pcoplic’s minds for the 
last quarter of a year. The Egyptian issue has 
been simple and peojile throughout the world 
had no d’fiiculty in identifying the aggressors — 
Britain and France — and in condemning them. 

Not so in the case of Hungary however. 
Evasive Soviet propaganda relayed by tho 
Communist press throughout tho world com- 
bined with equally tortuous Western ex- 
aggeration and insinuation have greatly con- 
fused thi3 matter. In this context the views of 
the Government of India, which had all along 
refused to be drawn into any provocative action 
or gesture toward the Soviet Union or the 
Government of Hungary, have served to clear 
the truth from thp mist of contlicting East- West 
propaganda . 

Opening a two-day d(‘bato in ‘the Lok 
Sabha on foreign affairs, Pandit Nehru said: 
‘The major fact stands out that tho great 
majority of the people of Hungaiy wanted a 
change, political, economic or whatever the 
changes were, and actually rose in insurrection 
after demonstrat'ons, etc., to achieve it and 
ultimately they were suppressed.” While it was 
true that some outsiders and internal fasci.st 
elements had also b.cn present, Shri Nehru 
added, “The major fact is that the people of 
Hungary or a very large jiart of them, claimed 
freedom from outside control or interference, 
objccticd to the Soviet forces (remaining in 
Hungary) and wanted them to withdraw and 
wanted some internal changes in Government. 
That is a basic fact which, I think, nobody can 
deny.” 

Another feature of the Hungarian situation 
was "the extraordinary demonstration of pas- 
sive resistance” of the people after the fighting 
bad stopped. The people of Budapest had 
refused to go back to work, refused to take part 
"in any other normal activities at a time when 
the city was suffering very gn;atly by the stop- 
page of work during the period of armed 
conflict. 

"This resistance of vast numbers of people 
ip a passive and peaceful way,” declared Pandiifc 


Nehru, "seemied to me more significant of the 
wishes of that country rather than an armed 
revolt which might be organized by some groups 
here and there.” 

“There is little doubt that the present 
movicment in Hungaiy was a popular move- 
ment. It was a movement with the great masses 
of tho people behind it, with the workers and 
young people in it. May be there are a number 
of people against it — ^we cannot speak about all 
of them — but this (the fact that ithe people as 
a whole arc behind it) has become even more 
patent by this passive resistance of the people 
in spite of the heavy aimed strength being 
opposed to them.” 

Pandit Nehru said that while in Hungaiy 
there had been no “immiediate aggression” in 
the sense of something immediately happening 
as there had been in the case of Egypt, it was a 
“continuing intervention” of the Sovii.t troops 
in Hungaiy. 

The Soviet Armies might have been justi- 
fied to be present in Hungary under the Warsaw 
Pact “but that is a small matter. The fact is 
that subsequent events have shown that the 
Soviet nrmies were ithere against tho wishes of 
the Hungarian people. That is clear enough 
and if, that is so, any other explanation is not 
adequate.” In the same way as in Egypt, in 
Hungary too “on a lirsf view of eventsS one sees 
the great forces of the yovicb Union triumphing 
in a military way in Budapest and in Hungary.” 

Pandit Nehru said that he had no doubt 
about the ultimate victory of the Hiingarian 
people . 

“Another a.si)cct of tliis question.” said 
Pandit Nehru, “is that we have these ideas (of 
Communism and other ‘isms’) which people of 
great merit and of integrity have pursued. Com- 
munism gradually became somewhat more res- 
pectable in people’s eyes, in the sense that Com- 
munist Governments functioned as other Govern- 
ments did. Nevertheless it had that aspect of 
some kind of a religion being spread, and often 
spread by intervention . The most recent instance 
(of intervention) is the fact that undoubtedly 
the Government in Hungary was not a free 
Government but an imposed Government and 
that the people of Hungary were not satisfied 
with it. If in ten years (since a Communist 
Government was established in Hungary after 
the last War) people could not be converted t 0 ( 
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that particular theory, It shows a certain failure 
which is far greater, it seems to me, than the 
failure of a military coup. It indicates that all 
of us, whether wc arc Communists or non- 
Communists or anti-Communists, have to think 
afresh . 

“Therefono, apart from the outward features 
of the present crisis, there is this crisis of con- 
sciencic', a spiritual crisis almost, in people’s 
minds and I hope that more strong reactions to 
events will not smother this spiritual crisis and 
this attempt to find a better way of inkr- 
national co-operation." 

Replying to the debate on his speech Shri 
Nehru told the Lok Sabha on November 2() that 
the events in Hungary resulting in .suppression 
by Soviet, troops would probably havic taken a 
“different turn if there had been no invasion of 
Egypt." So far as the Soviet Cominunisni was 
concerned, he added, “(iuitc apart from its 
military adventure, it has done somdlrng which 
has uprooted the (k.cp faith in it of many 
Comniuni.'jts.” 

On November 24, the Soviet authorities in 
Hungary abducted Imre Nagy, former llunga- 
r'an Prime Minister, who had taken refuge at 
the Yugoslav legation at Budapest, Mr. Nagy 
had come out of his shelt'cr at the Yugoslav 
legat.ion following a Yugoslav-Hungarian agree- 
ment which guaranteed the safe conduct of Mr. 
Nagy and eleven of his supporters together 
with fifteen women and sewntcen children. 
The party also included the world-renowned 
Mar.\ist intellectual, Lukas. No sooner had the 
Hungarian leader and his party come out of 
the precincts of the Yugoslav legation than the 
Russian (it was not Hungarian) police party 
swooped upon them and eventually forced them 
to go to Rumania instead of to their own homes 
where they had been scheduled to go under the 
agreement. The Yugoslav Government took up 
the matter with the Kadar Government as it 
involved a breach of the agreement concluded 
between the two Governments but the Hungary 
Government proved itself unable to honour its 
own agreement. 

Referring to Nagy’s abduction by the 
Russian forces in his own homeland Pandit 
Nehru sa'd in the Rajya Sabha on December 3 
that R was a serious matter and- it showed that 
the Hungarian Government had either broken 


its assurance to Yugoslavia or had found itself 
unabLe to keep it. 

Shri Nehru reiterated his earlier assertion 
that the Hungarian upsurge had been a ijopular 
rising against the Hungarian authorities in 
which a large number of people, including 
workers and trade unions had participated. 
Everybody including the Communists had ad- 
mitted that grave errors had been committed by 
the Hungarian Government and the Communist 
Party and that the Hungarian people had been 
justified in their voice and objecting to those 
things, which had been admitted as mistakes. 
“But it i« sad," tshri Nehru said, “that they 
went too far in that d'rection. May be they 
went too far, but the point is, it was undoubted- 
ly a poiiular upheaval against certain leading 
people in their own country." 

iShri Nehru said that two things needed to 
be recognised: the Hungarian people had the 
right to fashion their own destiny as they liked 
and the Soviet troops should be withdrawn. In 
this matter the Government of India had been 
addressing the Hungarian and Soviet Govern- 
ments. 

He r.fcrred to charges of large-scale depor- 
tation of Hungarians from Hungary to the 
S' . let Union and said that India had sponsored 
a resolution in the United Nations along with 
some other countries suggesting that the UN 
Secretary-General and some UN observers 
should go to Hungary. It was a matter of pro- 
found r.gret that the Hungarian and Soviet 
authorities had not allowed the UN observer to 
go there. The Hungarian and Soviet Govern- 
ments “have said that this will be an infringe- 
ment on their sovereignly, that these people 
from outside unsettle settled things. They said 
that there are hundreds of foreign correspon- 
dents and that they do not hide things. But the 
fact rema ns that it is most, unfortunate that 
they have not allowed the Secretary-General or 
the UN observers to go there,” Shri Nehru said. 

On December 4, the Hungarian Govern- 
ment invited the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to visit Hungary and Mr. 
Hammcrskjoeld announced that he would go 
there on December 16. The Hungarian Govern- 
ment, however, promptly said that December <16 
would not suit tJuem and that while they had 
no objection against a visit by the UN 
Secretary-General the visit could not be ar- 
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ranged until at a later date than December 16. 
The Secretary-General declared that a later 
visit would not be worthwhile. As a matter of 
fact, thiQ UN Secretary-General had not been 
allowed entry even till the end of the year. 

The situation in Hungary, in the mean- 
while, was tense and Soviet bullets confined to 
take toll of helpless Hungarian lives. Workers 
refused to join work and the workers staged 
a highly successful general strike on Deceinbor 
11 even in the teeth of (kterirhncd opposition 
by the Kiular Government. The ^‘liberating’^ 
role of Soviet, ti’ooprf Avas given by the following 
account taken from a Reuter dispatch: 

'Budapest, DieceiTibir 6. — ^Thc British Le- 
gation opened its doors yesterday to a group of 
Hungarians staging an anti-Russian demons- 
tration beneath the guns of Soviet tanks. One 
of the tensest moments came when tAvo Soviet 
tanks charged into women marching to lay 
wreaths at a statute of Sandos Petoefi, poet 
hero of the 1848 revolution. All the time the 
Indian Charge d’Affaires here, Mr. Rahman, 
drove round the square in a car plying tlie 
Indian flag.’’ Guerilla fighting continued even 
up to December 11. 

On December 11, the Hungarian Delegation 
at the United Nations walked out of the General 
Assembly in protest against what Mr. Imre 
Horvalh, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, des- 
cribed as the World Organisation's "conidmied 
interference” in Hungary’s internal affairs. '‘The 
walk-out occurred,” reporied Reuter ^ “while the 
UN had before it proposals by India urging 
direct negotiations between the UN and Mos- 
cow against the background of a 48-hour gene- 
ral strike in Hungaiy and guerilla fighting in 
wes‘rrn areas.’' ) 

On December 13, Prime Minister Nehru 
reverted to the situation in Hungary in his 
speech in the Rajya Sabha. Shri Nehru dis- 
closed that Indian diplomatic representatives, 
had lestimated that about 25,000 Hungarians 
and 7,000 Russians had been killed during the 
recent disturbances. Shri Nehru confirmed the 
fact that although large-scale clashes had 
fitopped a considerable measure of passive re- 
sistanoo continued. He quoted Shri K. P. S, 
Menon, Indian Ambassador to Hungary, as 
saying that the atmosphere in Budapest was 
reimnisoent of Civil Disobedience days in India. 
Tlw Indian diplomatic rq^resentatdves— Dr. J. 


N. Khosla and Shri K. P. S. Menon — ^liad 
stated tliat there was no doubt about the 
essentially nationalist character of the up- 
heaval. What had been described as reactionary 
as well as foreign ckincnts had ban present but 
tliey had played a small part. 

Moscow radio broadcast Shri Nehru’s state- 
ment but omitted the number of the killed. The 
Hungarian Govcrnmcnl. clamped a ban on all 
meetings and dujnonstrations on December 14. 
The punisliment for violation of that order was 
inipi’i.-onuient ranging from six m()i)J,^is to live 
years. 

More than one lakh and l.hirly-fo'ur thou- 
sand Hungarians had to leave their country 
since October 23 fm- fear of the r lives. 

The impact of the events in Hungary was 
so gn at that (‘veii some Commimistte were also 
hegimiing to s.<c truth about Hungaiy as would 
appear from the Polish Communist leader, Mr. 
Gerzy Morawski's speech before the Italian 
Communist Party Congress in Rome on Decem- 
ber 12. Mr. Monu\>ki, a member of tbk> Polish 
Communist Party’s Political Bureau, declared 
that tlie Hungarian uprising and the Poznan 
revolt had been “entirely due to our own errors.” 
According to Reuter: 

“The 4,004 Italian delegates had on pne- 
vious days heard an aiiilioiil alive Soviet 
spoke^uiiaii as wvll as the’r own leaders, state 
tliat the uprisings weie caiL-reel by tlie ‘revolu- 
tionaiy campaign launched by lino Western 
imperialists.’ 

“An unexiiectod burst of apiihiusc greeted 
the Polish dele‘galv.’s declaration that the Hunga- 
rian and Poznan rebellions ceiuld not be ‘reduecd 
simply to divei>ionaiy and i)io\ocativio acti- 
vities inspired frenii abroad.’ 

“Madame Katerina Furtseva, only woman 
member of the Soviet Presidium and leader of 
the Soviet delegation, and Signor Togliatti, 
Italy’s Communist, leader, sat motionless m a 
bigger wave of applauise followed Mr. Moraw- 
ski’s statement that ‘coercive measures must be 
supported by the great majority of the working 
class — they must be in accordance w»ith Socialist 
humanity and must be approved by the masses.' 

“Mr. Morawski, after appealing for mone 
democratic methods within the Communist 
system, added that the relations between th6 
Communist parties of individual countries muAt 



be governed by 'the independence and autonomy land, the Assembly Presidenti, announced th« 
of each party’. result.” 


“His attack on the official line was imme- 
diately continued by the Italian Communist 
labour leader, Signor di Vittorio, who insisted 
that ‘measures of repression can only be usied 
if they are backed by the mass of the working 
classes’.” 

Not so the Indian Communists however. 
They are doing their best to prove tliemsiclves 
as best pupils of tho Kremlin as ever. Thus the 
Party’s weekly organ The, New Age, December 
23, editorially castigated tlie Indian press and 
the Government for their support of the Hun- 
garian nationalists in their fight against Soviet 
military doininaton. It has no words of .sym- 
pathy for ihc fhousancls of Hungarians killed. 
All its tears are exclusively reserved for the 
“heavy Russian casualties!” 

Even Niri'Niehru is not '.spared. The Aveekly 
sharply takes him to tatk for his characterisa- 
tion of the Hungarian upriting as a national 
movement and calls this “tlie imperialist assess- 
ment of the developments in Hungaiy.” All the 
Indian Communists were interested in was 
“what would havie happened to Hungary’s 
Socialist system if iJic insurgents had trium- 
phed.” Tlu; “socialist system” for which 'the 
Nexo Age shows such concern had been charac- 
terised, viz., to borrow a phrase, from Gomulka, 
“provocation, blood, poisons and the sufferings 
of innocent people.” Unless you are ready to 
uphold such a system you must be an American 
agent — ^such is the way of Communist logic! 
The fact that a groat munber of well-meaning 
people can yet be persuaded to takie such a 
view is, indeed, symptomat.ic of a great “spiri- 
tual ciTBis” of our times. 

Japan’s Seat in UN 

, Inpan became ithe eightieth member of the 
Unitod Nations on Dicceraber 18, when the 
General Assembly unanimously approved a 
resolution, moved by fifty-one nations including 
India, the USA, U^R and Britain, calling for 
her admission. All tlic seventy-seven nations 
present on that occasion voted for the resolu- 
tion. Two Statce, Hungary and South Africa, 
were absent. 

Reuter says: “A great burst of applau^ 
went up B6 Ptince B^ftn Waithayakon of Thai- 


Speaking on the occasion Mr. Shigemitsu 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, told the mem 
bers of the General Assembly that Japai 
desired ito occupy an honoured place in thi 
organization striving for “the preservation o 
peace and the banishment of tyranny, slavery 
oppression and intolerance for all time fron 
earth.” He expressed Japan’s determination t< 
strive for peace and national security anc 
existence. 

Japan was convinced, he said, that nc 
nation wa.s responsible to itself alone buit 
rather, that the laws of political morality wa< 
universal. Japan would utilize th(i UN Chartei 
as a guide to conduct and honour its obligations 

The recent happenings in the Middle Ea.st 
Mr. Shigemitsu continued, had demonstratec 
the tremendous role the United Nations couk 
phay in the maintenance of peace. Tlie Ub 
could play an equally significant role in solving 
the problems of di.«armame.nt.. “lieing the onlj 
countrj’- which hag exiierienccd the horrors o 
the atomic bomb, Japan know.s its tragic conse- 
quiencos,” he said. That was why the Japanesi 
Diet (Parliament) had adopted a resolution or 
last Fchniary calling for tho prohibition of th( 
u.‘ and testing of nuclear bombs. “It cami 
from a desire that mankind may not. again b( 
visited by the horrors of mass destruction. 1 
earnestly hope that under UN leadership th( 
great task of disarmament will be. successfully 
consummated, and mankind secured from a 
calamitous fate and relieved from the inhibitive 
psychology of fear,” said Mr. Shigemitsu. 

Turning to the East Asian sitimtion Mr, 
Shigemitsu roficrre<l to the tension existing in 
the area and said, “I beliove we should separate 
ourselves from ideological issues and devise a 
rcalisitic approach to tlie practical problems 
involved.” 

Earlier on December 12, tlie United Nations 
Security Council had unanimously endorsed 
Jap.an’s entry into the world body'. 

Last year (1955) during the “package 
deal” admission of sixteen new members into 
the UN, Japan failed to secure an admission 
because of a Bovict veto against her as a retalia- 
tory measure against KNIT’s veto against the 
entry of Outer Mongolia. This year (1956) also 
Outer Mongolia’s admission was vetoed by 



Formosa. Tho yoilog in the Beeurity Ooundl 
was four (Peru, Iran, Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia) in favour of Outer Mongolia’s admis- 
sion, two (Cuba and Formosa) against; and 
five (Australia, the USA, Britain, France and 
Belgium) abstentions. This meant that even 
without a KMT veto Outer Mongolia would not 
have been admitted. 

Japan’s admission into the membership of 
the United Nations was a welcome nrws to the 
Indian people. The Government of India had 
consistently advocated her admission into the 
UN. India was again a co-sponsor of the reso- 
lution calling for Japan’s admission which tlic 
General Assembly evientually approved im- 
animously. The Japanese people, as Mr. Shige- 
miiteu pointed out, had undergone the worst 
suffering during the last war and tlicy were 
likely to have had realized tlic follies of war- 
fare. Mr. Shigemitsu’s maiden speech befoiie 
the UN, indeed, reflected that sentimenifc. In 
such circumstances, Japan may be'' assumed to 
becomie a factor of peace and stabilisation in 
East Asia. As a higlily developed indusitrial 
country with a long tradition of culture, Japan 
could play a very significant role in many other 
fields of activity in the initernational sphere. 

Wliile speaking of Eastern Asia it is im- 
possible to forget that China, Asia’s largest 
republic, was as yiet unreprescniled in the 
United Nations. It does not require much 
thought to realize that withouit the co-operation 
of a bloc consisting of one-fifth of tlic world’s 
population, it was nob possible to maintain 
peace. 

The question of admission of China had a 
fiuthcr bearing on the broader qwstion of 
greater Asian representation in the various 
organs of the United Nations. The Security 
Council, the principal cxeouitive organ of the 
world organization, as at present constituted had 
no East Asian State in its ranks vnth the excep- 
tion of Formosa which was recognised by no 
Asian country of any great significance. Africa 
was not represented at all. Such disproportion- 
ate representation of the different parts of thie 
world in an organization which claimed itself 
to be a world forum, could hardly be called 
satisfactory. Such a situation has arisen only 
because of the fact that the UN had been 
designed by its framers as a predominantly 
Wesrtcam body. The framers of the UN had 


apparently little idea of the sweeping changes 
that were to occur in Asia and Africa after the 
Second World War. 

The United Nations as an international 
organisation tlius today found itself unable to 
adjust itself to the changed circumstances. 
Hence, arose the need for ithe revision of the 
Charter. Tlie Charter could not b|o amended 
even if only one of the Five Permanent Mem- 
bers of the Security Council (Britain, tlie USA, 
France, tlie Soviet Union and Formosa) would 
oppose one or tliio other provision of amendment. 
The Soviet Union clearly indicated that it was 
in no mood to tolerate any proposal for revision 
of the Charter unless China was immediately 
admitted into the UN. In spite of its seemingly 
obsiCructivc natuav^ the Soviet stand in reality 
only underlinwl the need for a stricter adher- 
ence to tlie principles of international law and 
morality since under the present circumstances 
the exclusion of China from her rightful scat 
in the UN could not be justified on any reason- 
able ground whatsoever. 

The Bhoodan Moveincnt : ^ 

A conficrencc of Bhoodan workers was held 
at P.alni in Tamilnad from the lOth to the 22nd 
November in which several significant decisions 
were adopted for the guidance, of the Bhoodan 
Movement. The most important of the docisione 
was the resolution calling for dissolution or tho 
organisation that had so long been carrying on 
the work of Bhoodan. 

The Bhoodan Movement had been launched 
on 18Ui Ajiril, 1951. At the Sarvodaya con- 
ference held at Sevapuri in April, 1952, the 
San'a Seva Sangh had adopted a ncsolution 
for the collection of twenty-five lakh acres of 
land in tlie following two years. In course of 
the past five years nearly five and a half lakh 
donors had donated forty-two lakh acres of 
land and nearly five lakh acres had been distri- 
buted to one and a half lakh landless families. 
Sampattulan (gift of property) amounting to 
eleven lakhs of rupees annually had been 
obtained from sixty-seven thousand donors. 

During the initial stages of thio movement 
a number of local committees had been set up 
to help propagate the ideas of Bhoodan and the 
Movement had to rely on financial assistance 
from Gandhi Nidhi. In view of the progress 
madie and the wide popular response to the 



ideals of Bhoodan, the Sarva Seva Sangh 
decided to dissolve the organisational set-up 
which had so long been carrying on the Move- 
ment from January 1, 1957. The Movement 
would henceforth be carried on individually by 
(tevoted workers in their own locality. There 
would no more be any financial assistance from 
the Gandhi Nidhi but financial assistance 
might be asked from State and Central 
Goveraments. 

The New American Ambassador 

President Eisenhower announced on Nov- 
ember 28 Uic appointment of the new American 
Ambassador ito India. The President named 
the Democratic statesman, Mr. Ellsworth 
Bunker 1o suceieed Mr. John Sherman Cooper 
as America’s diplomatic leader to this eounUy. 

The Draft Manifesto of the Congress 

AVe reproduce below tlie summary of the 
draft manifesto of tlie Cemgress, as given ’in 
the Stnfc.wiav of December 30: 

'^New Delhi, December 29. — Tn its draft 
manifesto for the general elections, iho Con- 
gress Party has reitcTated its objective of estab- 
lishing a Tully Socialist order of society’ througli 
democratic and peaceful means, and has pledged 
itself to work for building the hioble edifice of 
a new India’ on this basis. 

^‘Appealing for a 'renewal from the people 
of that faith and confidence which they have 
given the Congress in such abundant measure 
in the past,’ the manifesto expresses the party’s 
determination to labour for the advancement of 
the people and for world peace. 

"The draft, drawn up by Mr. Nehru prior 
to his departure for the U.S.A., was released 
to the Press today. It will be presented to the 
Indore session of the Congress next week for 
ratification. 

"It claims that both in the field of inter- 
national affairs and domestic problems, ‘India’s 
star has grown brighter and her achievements 
have been notable.* 

"Drawing a perspective of the changes in 
India, the draft says: The revolution in India 
can only be completed when the political revo- 
lution is followed by an economic as well as a 
social revolution. These two latter are gradu- 
ally taking shape. But, according to India*© 
own genius and method, they take place peace- 


fully and co-operatively. Considerable pro- 
gress has been made and changes will continue, 
so that ultimately we can establish a full Socia- 
list order of society, giving freedom, welfare 
and icquality of opportunity to all.* 

"Nine of the draft’s 66 paragraphs deal 
with foreign policy. The objectives of this 
policy, it says, are avoidance of war and main- 
tenance of friendly relations with all countries. 

"On Goa, it declares that it is impossible 
for India *to tolerate a colonial enclavK^ in any 
part of it«s territory.’ Nevertheless, 'attempts 
to solve this problem have been peaceful and 
will continue to be peaceful. These attempts 
must and will succeed.* 

"The Congress will continue to seek peaoe- 
ful solutions of the problems between India and 
Pakistan. 'Even though Pakistan committed 
aggression on Indian territory in Kashmir, India 
has pursued peaceful methods and will continue 
to a<ihicrc to them.* 

“Till' manifesto isays that world peace can 
be asirured only on the basis of Paneh Shila. It 
hails the Bandung Conference of Asian and 
African count ric's and w'arns that no attempt 
should be made to deal with these countries in 
the old colonial way. 'We have seen recently 
that such atu'inpls arc doomed to failure, just 
: • wo have seen that any imposition of foreign 
authority or ideology cannot succeed,’ it adds. 

“Pointing out that avoidance of military 
i>acts and alliances is another aspect of India’s 
foreign policy, the manifesto notes that India 
has sought and obtained the ‘friendship and 
co-operation of nations which are often hostile 
to each other and has been of some service to 
the cause of peace in Korea and Indo-China.’ 

"The G,000-w^ord draft indicates the Con- 
gress line of action in regard to economic plan- 
ing and says that in economic relations there 
should be 'no exploitation and no monopolies, 
and disparities in income should be prognee- 
sively lessened.’ It sets the aim of a 'national 
minimum in the general standard of living eo 
tluit everyone has the necessaries of life, and the 
opportunity for education, for maintaining his 
health and for productive work.* 

"The manifesto says that w^hile help from 
any friendly source must be welcomed, 'th^ prin- 
cipal burden of finding resources must inevi- 
tably fall on the people of the country. But it 
should be spread out in such a way as to fall 



on those who are in a better position to shoulder 
it. The structure of taxation is being recons- 
tructed with this object in view.’ 

“In regard to agriculture, the draft mani- 
festo advocates progressive introduction of ceil- 
ings on land holdings and stresses the desirabi- 
lity of encouraging intensified methods of culti- 
vation on a co-operativic basis. It underlines 
the need of fulfilling the new target of a 35 to 
40 per cent increase in food production by the 
end of the Second Plan period and points to the 
role of community projects and national exkn- 
sion blocks in bringing about a revolutionary 
change in the countryside and developing a 
‘spirit of self-reliance and joint cndcavovir in 
our village people.* 

“The co-operative principk, it says, led to 
industrial democracy, with the progres.sive parti- 
cipation of workers in industry. Progre.'^siw 
lessening of unemployment and its final elimi- 
nation is also eiivisagCil. It emphasizes the 
necessity of maintaining industrial peace as w^ell 
as peace in educational cstablislimcnts and say.s: 
‘Where any problems or contioversics arise, 
they should be solved by peaceful and co-opera- 
tive methods without stopping or slowing down 
the gneat machine of production which is so 
essential to the march of the nation to the next 
stage in its joumey to a Socialist common- 
wealth.’ 

“Referring to the conflicts that preceded 
the reorganization of States, the manifitsto says: 
‘In spite of the strong feelings which these 
changes had aroused, the people of India 
showed their basic resilience and vitality and 
their capacity for peaceful adjustment, even 
when they disagreed. The feeling of provincial 
separateness is still strong and has to be com- 
bated. At the same time, minorities, whether 
religious or linguistic, must have assurance and 
the feeling of playing their full part in the 
varied activities of the country.’ 

“Elaborating tlie Socialist concept, the 
draft eaye: ‘Socialism does not merely signify 
changes in the economic relations of human 
beings. It involves fundamental changes in the 
social structure, in ways of thinking and in ways 
of living. Caste and class have no place in the 
Socialist order that 5s envisaged by the Con- 
gress. It is important, therefore, that these 
new ways of thinking and of living should be 
encouraged, and old ideas about privilege on 


the basis of birth or caste or class or money or 
the hierarchy of office, should be discarded, men 
should be judged by their labour, their produc- 
tive and creative efforts and their services to 
society and humanity. The dignity of labour 
should be recognized.’ 

“On the Second Plan, the draft manifesto 
says: ‘It represents the combined wisdom of 
the country and has :to be given effect to by 
the joint effort of all our people. This Plan 
represents broadly the approach to the prob- 
lems of India in the various fields of national 
activity. It is a flexible plan and will have to 
be adjusted from time to time as circumstances 
demand and as 'tlie resources of the country 
permit. Already certain imjwrtant changes are 
being made in regard to resources and the tar- 
get for food production as well as other matters. 
The experience of other countries has shown how 
difficult it is to keep a proper balance between 
industry and agriculture and bctwxcn heavy, 
light and small-scale industries. We have to 
profit by this experience and aim at a balanced, 
and at the same time, rapid growth. Th,e growth 
of heavy industry is essential if we are to indus- 
trialize our country and not be dependent on 
others. But this has to be balanced by small- 
scale and cottage industries. 

“In conclusion, the draft manifesto says: 
‘For tliree generations, it has been the privi- 
lege of the Congress tt) serve and identify itself 
with the people of India. For over CO years, 
it was the standard-bearer in India’s struggle 
for freedom and, under the inspired leadcrshij) 
of Mahatma Gandlii, it achieved success and 
opened a new chaj)ter in India’s long history. 
For 10 years, it has been responsible for the 
governance of tliis great countiy. The work 
it has done in Government, or among tlie people, 
during these 10 years is before the country for 
the people to judge. The great adventure still 
beckons to every person in India and to the 
success of that adventure tlie Congress has 
dedicated itself. It seeks again, therefore, a 
renewal from the people of India, of that faith 
and confidence which they have given it in such 
abundant measure in the past. With renewed 
strength, firmly based on the goodwill of the 
people, it ifl determined to labour for the 
advance of the Indian people and for world 
peace.’’ 



CANblBl I 0^ ItiE t>A$T dft 0# THE EtmiHE f 


Br Db, ATINDRANATH 

**Gandhi’s teachings cannot be squared with 
the belief that man is the measure of all things 
and that our job is to make life worth living 
on this earth . ” So wrote George Orwell in 1949 
in an essay because Gandhi had condiemned. 
alcohol, meat and scx-indulgencc; and he goes 
on, "'One must choose between God and Man, 
and all 'radicals’ and ‘progressives’ from the 
inihkst liberal to the most •extreme anarchist, 
have ill effect chosen man.” 

Tlic AVc''terii critic would not have been 
worth qiio'iijg unless ^Ye loo weic making the 
same choice of Man against God, f.c., for 
alcohol, meat and sex against ihj humanitarian 
urge and restraint of Ihe soul. Only the Indian 
epicure wears a false face and laiys homage to 
Gandhi while the AVc-tern makes no difference 
bL''fween doctrine and di'cd. Gandhi is lost to 
India. He lias been rejected by the elite and 
lorgoit-en by the masses. 

It is time to probe into this enigma. 
Gandhi lives in our history as the architect of 
freedom but Fnie India has abjured his ideals, 
lie guided the nation’s destiny for twenty-five 
y.cars. For him the struggle was a part of his 
experiments with a higher philosophy and 
idealism. It was expected that India fighting 
imih'i* Gaiidliian kadership should he a t-e.sting 
grouiul of Gaiidhian jihilosophy. This has not 
happened in spite of I'ull-throaicd professions to 
tho contrary. New India is not being built 
after his vision. 

Ills Realism and Statesmanship 

Tile bedrock of Gandhi’s leadership was 
not his philosophy of tauith and non-violence 
but his astute sense of realism. His tiedmique 
of satyofjraha or non-violent resistance w'as 
eminently suited to a disarmed nat’on at a 
backward state of self-consciousness. This 
technique and the economic programme of 
charkha gave the nation its much-needed unity 
and spirit of resistance. As the movement 
gathered momentum and extremist forces reared 
their head urging for a more radical programme, 
he met thiem half-way and moved with time. 
He accepted the resolution for complete inde- 
pendence and stole the Leftist thiunder. He 
reconciled himsielf to the programme of non- 
co-operation through ihe legislatures 
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appeased the Swarajists. After 1935 the 
national movement began to stagnate under the 
pressure of the constitutionalists who wiere 
willing to backslide from struggle into reforms. 
But in the fateful year of 1942 Gandhi again 
rose equal to the occasion and gave the spur to 
the national struggle through the h storic 
August resolution of the Congress. 

Gandhi undertook a fast unto death at 
Poona to resist the political dissocial, on of the 
hartjans from Hindu society. It is likely that 
lie would have gone' to tlie same length to stop 
the partition of India had not his lieutenants, 
all in a body, signed the dec'd and offered him 
a fad ncconpli. Unlike many of his disciples, 
he hardly allowed his political judgment to be 
clouded either by opportunistic interests or by 
idealistic utopia. 

Truth Above Independence 

His realism was different from political 
opportunism. Throughout the struggle he 
placed his philosophical principles at the top 
of national intencst. Non-violence was higher 
than independence. He would bettor be iU 
et'^rnal slavery than in freedom through 
.lolencc. For, such freedom will only relapse 
into a mw and worse bondage. On this crucial 
issUe critics of the Left chafed against his 
kailcrship and doubted his sense of realism. 
They accu>cd Gandhi of mixing religious and 
moral issues with polities and thereby retarding 
political progress. But Gandhi’s ideas wene 
clear on this i)oint. National interest is not 
confined to the scoring of an immediate gain. 
Freedom is to be attained; but it is also to be 
preserved and spread among (he masses. 
National interest lies in the stabilisation of 
freedom and in its distribution among tlie 
largest number. Fraud and violence do not 
load to this goal. ‘The human material must be 
moulded so as to receive the prize of liberty. 
This is the t^sk of satyagraha performed 
through struggle and service under hard spiri- 
tual discipline. The alchemist is to turn base 
metal into gold, to revive the spiritual values 
in man and make them the fibre of thie social 
organism and a safe guarantee of freedom. 
Anything which militates with these values is 
anti-national whatever proximate political pur« 
pose it may serve, . . 
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Logic of the Masses 

Yet Gandhi did not underrate the value of 
the immediate and the tcmix)rary. When 
Rabindranath raised his voice against the 
bonfire of foreign cloth ‘^before the veiy eyes 
of our Motherland shivering and asham'ed in 
her nakedness/’ and against the confusion of 
moral laws with economic science Gandhi 
politely refused to draw a distinction between 
economics and ethics. It is immoral and sinful 
to buy thingis which perpetuate the misery of 
others. must consign tlic foreign garments 
to the flames and thus purify myself, and 
thenceforth rest, content witli the rough kluidi 
made by my neighbours/’ The need of feeding 
the hungiy millions tran/eends all other stand- 
ards of value and judgment. Before this 
supreme task ethics and economics meet and 
lose their distinction. And food cannot be 
given. It can only be earned by labour. So the 
problem of economics as well as of ethics is to 
find productive occupation for all. Whatever 
stands on the way is fit to be destroyed. Even 
God, said Gandhi, cannot face the hungry 
except in the form of food. This is how he 
chose between God and man. 

Thus Gandhi recast the immediate material 
issues into the mould of his spiritual philoso- 
phy. Hid had no qualms to pass the carthciuake 
of Bihar as the curse of God against the sin of 
untcuchability . Rational minds like those of 
Subhas and Rabindranath could not stand such 
magical formulation of social issues. With 
Gandhi, God, ethics, food and politics were all 
identified. This was true to the logic of the 
masses and so his appeals went straight into 
their hearts. This was the secret of Gandhi's 
realism and of his leadership. 

Philosophy vs. Reality 

Gandhi's philosophy is an indivisible piece. 
But it was cut across by the inexorable milieu 
of contending forces. Ilis countrymen disso- 
ciated his satyagraha from his ideology. It was 
reduced to non-violent resistance and accepted 
as a useful technique of struggle. It became a 
means separated from Gandhian ends and broke 
down completely when the national struggle 
reached its peak. This could be so because his 
methodology had a pragmatic and an idealistic 
aspect while his philosophy was purely ideal- 
^o; The latter went far ahead of time and 


reality. It was an attack upon the two pillars 
of modern civilization, viz., the State and tech- 
nology. With Gandhi the State is “violence in 
a concentrated and organised form.” His Raina- 
rajya is a society of anarchy wdiere man, 
spiritually regenerated, lives under self-made 
rules of morality free from tlie coercion of tlile 
State. As the State is an instrument of violence 
and tyranny, so the mechanised industry is a 
vehicle of exploitation and greed. !Man must 
got. rid of thic two soulless machines of State 
and mcclianised production po as to be master 
of liis own self. As a necessary step he ad- 
vocated compulsory bread labour for all. l’h>>i- 
cal labour is the corner-.^tonc of sarvodnya, i.e., 
liberty, ecpiality and i)co]des’ rule devoted to 
the welfare of all. 

TIls philo^opliy is the very negation of 
modern We-tern civilization which has also 
revitalised the East. The two out^^tanding 
contributions of the West to modem progress 
are tthe democratic state and scientific produc- 
tion. The only hope of moribund East of rising 
to its feet agam is supposed to lie in the 
acceptance of these ideals. Europe- owes her 
vitality to these; India must not lag behind. So 
argued the Leftists and decried Gandhian 
phi]oso])hy as opposed to science and progress. 

Time was with them and not with Gandhi. 
The statiGess and classless society presumes a 
spiritual maturity and moral consciousuc.ss 
which arc still a distant mirage. Evciy where 
the t^tate is centralizing power and running 
headlong for luacliines of production and 
weapons of destruction. The capitalist and the 
socialist have no differcncie on this issue. The 
difference is only over control. The spirit of 
man and his moral being are stifled by this mad 
craze for power and wealth. Such a philosophy 
deserves lip service but is to b-c silently passed 
by. Hence, Gandhi had to cry in the wilderness 
and “plough a lonely furrow.” And so after the 
fighter had led the struggle, the dreamier had 
to retire and leave the ficM for his lieutenants 
who claimea a better sense of reality and 
agreed not to march ahead of time. 

It is no wonder that Gandhian philosophy 
was thrown overboard and buried seven fathoms 
deep. The wonder is the currency given to the 
lie that Free India is progressing along the 
path shown by Gandhi. 
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The Future? 

Gandhi was an anarchist; man has enslaved 
himsielf to the State. Gandhi wanted to go back 
to the moral nature; man is a prisoner of arti- 
ficiality. Gandhi sought for a life enriched by 
the spirit; man is absorbed in the worship of 
mammon. So Gandhi remained a visionary far 
away from his time. But history moves on. 
The forms of today fade into the darkness of 
the past, Avhile the shadows of today assume 
forms of reality with a new dawn. The State 
and the productive machine have come on the 


stage of history with their lease of life. They 
have no seal of immortality. Gandhi brought 
the advance message of the future when their 
l:fe wdll terminate. And he remained an enigma 
to those who live in the presicnt. 

Gandhi, the father of the Indian nation, 
was the true representative of an age of rebirth, 
(landhi, the philosojihcr of the spirit, was a mis- 
fit in the age which is groping within a maaei 
of violence and greed. Th:s is the reason why 
Gandhi is deaden, d into a god who needs to 
be worshipped without fear and regard. 


SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION 

(X) Fundamental Rights : Right to Freedom (Continued) 

Bv D. N. BANEIUEE. 

^iirendranath Banerjea Proje^i^or and Head of the Department of Political Science, 


L mversity 

I 

B propose to deal in this article with certain 
aspects of Article 22 of our Constitution as 
interpre cd by our Supreme Court. 

II- 

Article 22 which has provided for ‘^protec- 
tion against arrest and <letontion in certam 
cases” and tliii}^ found a place in the Part of 
oiir Constitution dealing with our Fundamental 
K gilts, has laid down as follows : 

‘■22.(1) No peiM)ii ^^ho H .shall be 

d('fainf'd in wiUiout hein*; informed, as soon 

as may b^. of the grounds for such airest nor slivall 
he be denied the riglit to consuH, and to be defended 
by, a legal preetitioner of his choice. 

(2) Everj’ person who is :rr(stcd and detained in 
custody shall be produced before the nearest Magis- 
trate within a period of twenty-four hours of such 
aiiTst excliuliiig tlii‘ time nec("^Niiy for llie journey 
from the place of ane^t to the court of the Magistrate 
and no ^U(•h iieixni .'^hall be detained in eustody 
beyond the ."aid i)Lnu(l without the authority of a 
Magistrate. 

(3) Nothing in CIaiu^('s (1) aiul (2) .'^Iwill apply — 

(a) to any person who for the time being is an 

enemy ahVn; or 

(/>) to any person who is arre>ted or detained 
under any law^ providing for preventive 
detention. 

(4) No lav; jiroviding for preventive detention 
shall aiilliorise the detention of a person for a longer 
period than three months unless — 

(a) an Advisory Board, consisting of ptrsons who 
we, or have been, or are qualified to bo 


of Calcutta 

appointed as Judges of a High Court, has 
rt ported before the e.xpiration of the said 
por.od of threo months that there is in its 
oi)miou surtieicnt can.'-e for such detention: 

Provkh'd that nothing in tliis sub-clause 
shall autlioii.se the det..ntion of any person 
btyuiid lli(‘ ina\imum per.od prescribed by 
any law made by raihainont under sub- 
c]au"-e (b) of claiK"o (7); or 

(6) ^uch pn\"on is detained in accordance with 
th(> pro\i'vion3 of any law made by Parlia- 
ment under sub-clall^cs (aj and (b) of 
clause (7). 

(5) AVlien any person is detained in pursuance 
of an order made under any law pioviding for preven- 
tive detention, the authority making the order shall, as 
soon as may be, communicate to such person the 
grounds on which the order has been made and shall 
afford him the earliest opportunity of making a 
repre-sentation against the order. 

(6) Nothing in Clause (5) shall require the 
aiithont 3 ' making any such oidti* as is referred to in 
that -clause to <1 ih 1(}K‘ facts wh.ch such authority 
couM(lfT.s to be agaiIl^t the public interest to disclose. 

(7) Pailianu nt niay by law ju escribe — 

(u) the circumstances under which, and the class 
or classics of cases in which, a person may be 
dc'tained for a period longer than three 
months under any law providing for preven- 
tive dc'teiition without obtaining the opinion 
of an Advisory Board in accordance with the 
provisioas of sub-clause (a) of clause (4) ; 

(6) tlio maximum period for which any person 
may in any class or classes of cases ba 
detained under any law providing for pre- 
ventive detention; and 
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(e) the procedure to be followed by an Advisory 
Board in an inquiry under sub-clauee (a) of 
' clause (4).” 

It may be noted in fthis connexion that, so 
far as the State of Jammu and Kashmir is con- 
cerned, the expression ^^the Legislature of the 
State’* is »to be substituted for the word 
'Tarliament** in clauses (4) and (7) of 
Article 22 as quoted above. 

Let Us now see how Article 22 has been 
interpreted by our Supreme Court. As Das J. 
of fthe Supreme Court pointed out^ in the course 
of his judgment in A. K. (lopalan vs. The Stale 
of Madras, Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 
'‘lay down the procedure that has to be followed 
when a man is arrested. They ensure four 
things: (a) right to be informed regarding 
grounds of arrest, (b) right to consult, and to 
be defended by, a legal practitioner of his 
choice, (c) right to be produced before a 
Magistrate within 24 hours” and (d) freedom 
from detention beyond the said period except 
by order of the Magstrate.” 'These four proce- 
dural requirements,*’ he added, “are very much 
similar to the requirements of the procedural 
due process of law as enumerated by Willis.” 
Some of these statutory protections are also 
to be found in our Code of Criminal Procedure.” 
Thus Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 “‘provide 
safeguards,” to quote the words of Kania C.J.,’ 
“in respect of arrest and detention,” and con- 
stitute, as observed* by Mukherjea J., “the 
fundamental rights relating to arrest and deten- 
tion.” These safeguards or fundamental rights 
“are excluded,” as we shall shortly see, “in the 
case of preventive detention by Article 22(3),” 
although safeguards of another character in 
conniexion with such detention have been “pro- 
vided by Clauses (4j to (7) of the same 
Article.”* 

With regard to the meaning of ‘the expres- 
sion “as soon as may ;>e” in Clause fl) of 
Article 22, we may state here that we shall deal 

1. .See The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. 1, 
Parts II III, April and May, 1950, p. 325. 

2. Of course, as shown before, “excluding the 
time necessaiy for the journey from the place of 
arrest to the court of the magistrate.” 

3. See m this connexion my preceding article in 
Th4 Modern Revi/^w for July, 1956. pp. 31-32. 

4. See The Supreme Court Reports, referred to 
in foot-note 1 above, p. 116. 

. 5. See ibid, p. isi. 

6. See ibid, pp. 116 and 326. 


with it later on in connexion witb Clause (6) 
of the Article. 

Before, however, we leave Clauses (1) and 
(2) of Article 22, wc should like to refer to an 
interesting point of consitdtutional law: AVliat 
exactly is meant by “arrest and detention” in 
these Clauses? Does “the recovery of a person 
as an abducted person and the delivery of such 
person,” under the Abducted Persons (Recovery 
and Restoration) Act, 1949,** into “the custody 
of the officer-in-cliarge of the nearest camp for 
the reception and detention of abducted per- 
sons” constitute ‘'arrest and detention” as con- 
templated by Clauses (1) and (2) of Arttede 22? 
This question arose in connexion with the case 
known as “T/ic State of Punjab vs. Ajaih Singh 
and Another"'"' The Supreme Court of India 
held” in this case on November 10th, 1952: 

(а) that ‘'the physical restraint put upon an 
abducted person in the process of recovering and 
talking that person into custody without any allegation 
or accusation of any actual or suspected or apprelundcd 
coiiimis.sion by that person of any offence of a 
criminal or quasi^nmiim] nature or of any act pre- 
judeiiil to tiie State or The public intcTcst, and deli- 
very of that person to the cujstody of the ollicer-in- 
charge of the ncarc-t camp under S(M-tion 4 of the 
Abducted Persons (Recovciy and Re^toiatiun) Act 
(LXV of 1919) IS not arre^l and dclinlion within the 
iiK'anin" of Article 222(1) and (2) of the Consti- 
tution”; 

(б) that “the fundumontal right confoircd by 
Article 22 gives protection against such arrests as are 
effected otheiwise than under a warrant issued by a 
Court on the allegation or accusation that the arrested 
person has, or is suspected to have, committed, or iis 
about or l.kely to commit, an act of a criminal or 
(7uasi-criminal nature or some activity prejudicial to 
the public or the State interest”; and 

(c) that “there is indication in the language of 
Article 22(1) and (2) that it was dc.^^igned to give 
protection against the act of the executive or other 
non-judicial authority.” 


7. The expression “abducted poiscn” wa.s defined 

by tScclion 2(1) (.a) of this Act aj “a male child under 
the age of sixicrn years or a female of whatever age 
who IS, or immediately before the Ut day of March, 
1947, wa.s a Muslim and who, on or aftir lint day 
and before the 1st day of January, 1919, his becerne 
separated firm his or her family, and in the Inttor 
case includes a child born to any sirh female nfi(r 
the said date.” — ^See The Supreme Court Reports 
1953. Vol. IV, Part III, March, 1953, p. 261. ' 

8. Criminal Appeal No. 82 of 1952. See ibid, 
pp. 264-72. 

9. See ibid, pp. 264-65. 
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We are not concej^ed here with the facts*® 
of the case. We may, however, refer to onie or 

two matters in this connexion for a proper 

appreciation of the constitutional position. Sec- 
tion 4 of the Abducted Persons (Recovery and 
Restoration) Act, 1949, which had come into 
force On December 28th, 1949, provided that 
‘4f any police officer, not below the rank of an 
Assistant Sub-Inspector or any other police 
officer specially authorised by the State Govern- 
ment in that behalf, has reason to believe that 

an abducted person resides or is to be found 

in any place, he may, after recording the reasons 
for his belief, without warrant, enter and take 
into custody any person found therein who, in 
his opinion, is an abducted person, and deliver 
or cause such persons to be delivered to the 
custody of (the officcr-in-charge of the nearest 
camp with the least possible delay.’* Now it 
had been argued that this provision violated 
Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 22 of the 
Constitution and was, therefore, ultra vires the 
Constitution. A Full Bench of the Punjab High 
Court unanimously agreed with this view. Deli- 
vering the judgment of the Supreme Court, Das 
J., however, stated,"' among other things: 

‘^Broadly gpoaking, anesls nr.y bo classified into 
two categories, namely, arrests under warrants issued 
by ti CouiL and arri'^ts otherwisr- tlian under tnich 
warrants . . . Turning now to .Article 22(1) and (2), 
we have to a^certa n whether its protection extends 
to both categories of arrests mentioned above, and, 
if not, then which one of them comes within its pro- 
tection. There can be no manner of doubt that arrests 
without warrants issued by a court call for greater 
protection than do arrests under such warrants. The 
provision that the arrested person should within 24 
hours be produced before the nearest Magistrat-e is 
particularly desirable in the case of arrest otherwise 
than under a warrant issued by the Court, for it 
ensures the immediate applirat.on of a judicial mind 
to the legal aiilhorily of the i^crson making the arrest 
and the ngularity of the proec’dnrc adojited by him. 
In the case of arrest under a wan ant issiunl by a 
Court, tlie judicial mind had already been appl’ed to 
the case when the warrant was is.<ued and, therefore, 
there is less reason for making such production m 
that case a matter of a substantive fundamental right. 
It is al'o perfectly plain that the language of Article 
25(2) has been practically copied from .Sections^* 60 
and 61 of the Code of Criminal Proecduro w'hkh 


10. For details see ibid, pp. 254-72 \ 

11. See ibid, pp. 2M-71. 
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admittedly prescribe the procedure to be followed 
after a person has been arrested without a warrant. 
The requirement of Article 22(1) that no person who 
is arrested ehall be detained in custody without being 
informed, as soon as may be, of the grqunds for such 
arrest indicates that the clause really contemplates an 
arrest without a w'arrant of court, for, as already 
noted,^ a person arrested under a court^s warrant is 
made acquainted wuth the grounds of his arrest before 
the arrest is actually effected. There can be no doubt 
that the right to consult a legal practitioner of his 
choice is to enable tlie arrested person to be advised 
about the h gality or .sufficiency of the grounds for 
his arrest. The right of the aircstcd person to be 
defended by a legal practitioner of his choice postulatt's 
that there is an accusat.on against him against which 
he has to be defended. Tlie language of Article 22(1) 
and (2) indicates that the fundamental right conferred 
by it gives protection against such anests as are 
effected otherwi.?e than under a warrant issued by a 
Court on the allegation or accusation that the arrested 
person has or is suspected to ha\e committed, or is 
about or likely to commit, an act of a criminal or 
quo^i-criminal nature or some activity prejudicial to 
the public or State interest. In other words, there is 
indication in the language of Art cle 22(1) and (2) 
that it was di’signed to give protection again^st the act 
of the executive ur othrr noii-jiiji.- al iiuthoiity. The 
BliU ca.*^ (Petition Xo. 75 of 1952) . . . j)rocecds on 
th.o very view, for there the airist was made on a 
warrant :.s>ucd, not by a court, but, by the Speaker 
of a Stale Lcgi'flature and the an st ^'as made on 


12. Section 60. police-officer making an arrest 

without warrant shalj, without unnecessaiy delay and 
subject to the provisions herein contained as to bail, 
take or send the person arrested before a Magistrate 
having jurisdiction in the case, or before the officer- 
in-charge of a police station.” i 

Section 61. “No pol.cc-officer shall detain in 
custody a person arrested without warrant for a longer 
period than under all the circumstances of the case 
is reasonable, and such period .‘^hall not, in the absence 
of a speciil order of a Magistrate under Section 167, 
exceed tw'outy-four houis, (.xclusive of the time mces- 
sary for the jeurncy from the plac^ of arro=t to the 
Magi.«<trat* ’s Court.” — Ibid, jk 267. 

13. Dis J. had earlier ttatod: “The iioint to be 
noted is that . . . the wairant (i.ssuod by a Court)i 
(X fucic sets out the reason for the ariHbt, namely, 
that the person to be arrested has committed or is 
suspcct<*<l to have, committed er is likely to commit 
some offence. In short, the warrant contains n clear 
aecu.sation ngain.st the person to be arrested. Section 
80 (of the Code of Criminal Procedure) requires that 
the police-officer or other person executing a warrant 
must notify the substance thereof to the person to ba 
arrested, and, if so required, shall show him the war- 
rant. It is thus abundantly clear that the person to 
be arrested U informed of the grounds for his arrest 
before he is actually arrested.**— /btd, pp. 264^, 
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the distinct accusation of the arrested person being 
guilty of contempt of the Legislature. It is not, how- 
ever, our purpose, nor do we consider it desirable, to 
attempt a precise and meticulous enunciation of the 
scope and ambit of this fundamental right or to 
enumerate exhaustively the cases that come within 
its protection. Whatever else may come within the 
purview of Article 22(1) and (2), siifhce it to say for 
the purpose of this case, that we are satisfied that the 
physical restraint put upon an abducted person in the 
process of recovering and tak ng that person into 
custody without any allegation or accu^^ation of any 
actual or su>pected or apprehended ceniinisMon by 
that person of any cfferice of a eiimmal or qwisiir^ 
criminal nature or of any act inejud.cial to the 8tatc 
or the public interest, and delivery of that person to 
the custody of the officer-in-charge' of the nearest 
camp under Section 4 of the impugned Act^* cannot 
be regarded as arrest and detention within the mean- 
ing of Article 22(1) and (2).’^ 

Das J. added : 

“The taking into custody of an abdueted person 
under the impugned Act^"’ is not an arn^st within the 
meaning of Article 22(1) and (2). Before the 
Constitution came into force it was entirely for the 
Legislature to <*on''ider whether the recovered person 
should be produced before a Magistrate as is provhled 
by Sections 100 and 552 of the Criminal Procedure- 
Code in the case of pi r^ons wrongfully confined or 
abducted. By this the Legislature provided that 

the recovered Muslim abducted person should be 
taken straight to the officer-in-cluuge of the camp, 
and the Court could not question the wisdom of the 
policy of the Legislature . . . After the Conslitut-on, 
Article 22 being out of the way, the position in this 
behalf remains the same . . . The (Punj,ab) High 
Court erred on the construction they put upon 
Article 22.” 

The Supreme Court aUo declared'^ in con- 
nexion with the case under our consideration: 

“If the language of an Article is plain and un- 
ambiguous and admits of only one meaning, then the 
duty of the Court is to adfipt that meaning irrespec- 
tive of the inconvenience tliat scch a construction 
may produce. If, however, two constmctions arc 
possible, then the Court miwt adojit that which will 
ensure smooth and harmonious working of the 
Constitution and e**chcw the other which will leai to 
absurd. ty or givj to practical inconvenience or 
make well-established jirovisions of existing law 
nugatory . ” 

14. I.e., the Abducted Persons (PvCcovcry and 
Restoration ) Act, T^9. 

15. See foot-note 14. 

16. See foot-note 14. 

17. See The Supreme Court JReporis, 1953, Vol. 
IV, Part HI, March, 1«B, p. 255. 


Ill 

Let us now pass on to Clauses (3), (4), 
(5), (6) and (7) of Article 22. As will appear 
from Clause (3) of the Article, as quoted 
before, the safeguards provided in Clauses (1) 
and (2) ithcrcof, as explained above, are not to 
api)ly to an enemy alien, or to any person who 
is arrested or detained under any law providing 
for preventive detention. A detenue, therefore, 
need not, as Das J. has observed, “ be produced 
before a Magistrate and “lie is not to have the 
assistance of any lawyer fur consultation or for 
defending him.” Now the question is; What is 
meant by preventive detention? “Tlicre is no 
authoritative definition.” says Mukherjea J.," 
-‘of the term ‘Preventive Definildon’ in Indian 
law . . . The word ‘preventive’ is used in 
contradistinction to the word ‘punitive.’ To quote 
the words of Lord Finlay in Rex vs. Ilalliday,’" 
‘it is not a punitive but a precautionary 
measure.’ The object is not to punish a man 
for having done something but to intercept him 
before he does it and to prevent him from doing 
it. No offence is proved, nor any charge formu- 
lated; and the justification of such dofention is 
.“usp'cion or Rasonable ))robabi!ily and not 
criminal conviction which can only be warranted 
by legal evidence.” Thus for preventive deten- 
tion ‘‘aotmn must he taken,” to quote Kania 
C. “on good ^■uspicion. It is a subjectivo 
test based on the cumulative .effect of different 
actions, perhaps spread over a considerable 
period,” and the purpose of such detention is to 
prevent an individual “not merely from acting 
in a particular w-ay but . . . from achieving a 
particular object.” But “a person is punitively 
detained,” says Fazl Ali .1 . “only after a trial 
for committing a crime and after his guilt has 
been established in a competent court of jus- 
tice.” It may also be noted here that under 
Article 246 of our Ctonstitution, taken along 
with Item 9 in the Union Lisib in the Seventh 
Schedule iheroto, our Pe.rliamcnt has an ex- 
clusive power to make laws in respect of preven- 
tive detention “for rca.sons connected with 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, or the Security of 

18. The l^upnme Court Reports, lO.'iO. Vol. I, 
PariM II <t III, April and May, 1960, pp. 325-26. 1 

19. Ibid. pp. 249-50. 

20. “(1917) A.V. 260 at p. p. 849. 

foot-note. 

21. Ihifl, pp. 121-22. 

22. Ibid, pp. 146, ' ' 
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India’’ as well as for ‘^persons subjected to such 
detention.’' And it has also, under the same 
Aruicle, taken along with Item 3 in List III in 
the same Schedule, a concurrent power of legis- 
lation, along with some States, in respect of 
preventive detention “for reasons connected 
with the security of a State, the maintenance 
of public order, or dhe maintenance of supplies 
and services -cssentdal to the community” as well 
as for “persons subjected to such detention.” 

Let us now analyse Clauses (4), (5), (6) 
and (7) of Article 22 and see {their implications. 
We >hall lirst, deal with Clau.H*s (4) and (7) in 
this connexion. As yhown before, under Sub- 
clausic (a) of Cdausc (4) no law providing for 
preventive dt't^nlion can “authorise tlic deten- 
tion of a person for a longer period than three 
months unless an Advisoiy Board consisting of 
persons who ar(‘, or have been, or are (piahfi-cd 
to be appointed as, Judges of a High Court, has 
reported before the expiration of the said period 
of three months that there is in its opinion 
sufficient cause for such detention.” This provi- 
sion, however, is subject to the limitation that 
nothing in it can “authorise the detention of any 
person beyond the maximum period prescribed 
by any law made by Parliament under Sub- 
clause (b) of Clause (7)” of Article 22. 
Secondly, under Siib-elausc (b) of Clause (4) 
no law providing for preventive detention can 
authorise the detention of a l>erson for a longer 
period than three months unless “sueh person 
is detained in accordance with the provisions of 
any law made by I’arliainent under Sul>clauses 
(a) and (b) of Clause (7)” of ithe Article. And, 
as shown before, Clause (7) has laid down that 
Parliament may by law prescribe — 

tho cirnirn^^lancps iindi’r ^^hi•c•h, and the 
class or cla'^sos of ca^os in 's\hk’h, a person may be 
detained for a period longrr than three months’’ under 
a law providing for pro\entive detention without 
obtaining the opinion of any Advisor>* Board referred 
to above; 

“(5) the maximum period for which any person 
may in any class or classes of rases be detained under 
any law providing for preventive detention; and 

“(c) the procedure to be followed” by the 
Advisory Board referred to above. 

On a careful perusal of Clauses (4) and 
(7) of Art’cle 22 together, it appears, in the 
first place, that preventive detention up to 
three months" and without any reference! to an 
Advisory Board, is permitted under our Coosti- 


tu'iion, prov!d('d that the law which permits this 
has been duly enacted; that, secondly, Article 
22 contemplates, as Fazl Ali J., has observed," 
“three classes of preventive detention”: 

“(1) J^revcntivp dc'trntion for throe months”; 

“(2) prrventivc detentoin for morQ than three 
months on tho report” of an Advisory Board; and 

“(3) preventive detention for more than three 
montlis” without any reference to any Advisory 
Board; and that 

thirdly, preventive detention :s al?o permissible 
for any length of time, subju*t, of course, to the 
requirements or the duration of any validly 
ciuieted law providing for sueli detention."’ As 
Kania C'.J. luis pointed out,'^ Clause (4) of 
Article 22 “opens with a double negative.” But 
in a iKjsitlve form it means, he says, that a law 
which provides for preventive detention for a 
period longc^r it-han three months miu^t contain 
a provision establishing an Advisoiy Board as 
required by tho Constitution, and that the 
Board “has to report before the expiration of 
three months if in its opinion there was suffi- 
cient cause for such detention.”” The proviso to 
Sub-clause (a) cf Clause (4) “further enjoins 
that even though the Advisoiy Board may be 
of the opinion that there was sufficient cause 
for such ‘detention, ?.e., detention beyond the 
{Kriod of three months,” yet the detention is 
not to be pcTmitted beyond the maximum 
l>eriod proscnl)ed by any law mad: by Parlia- 
ment under Sub-clause fb) of Clause (7) of 
;\rt ele 22.' Further, tho whole of Sub-claiise 
(a) of Clause (4) has been made “inoperative 
by AHiclc 22(4) (b) in respect of an Act of 
preventive detention passed by Parliament 
under Clause 17) (a) and (b).”"* 

There is another subtle point \o bo nokd 
in this connexion. What is the exact moaning 
of the words “such detention” oecuring at the 
end of Sub-clause (a) of Clause (4)? Do they 

23. And not “for less than three months” as 
Kama C.J. seems to think. — See ibid, p. 118. 

24. Ibid, p. ISO. 

“If one,” Fazl Ali J. has also observed, “has to 
find some kind of label for these classes for a clear 
understanding of the subject, one may label tnem as 
‘dangerous,’ ‘more dangerous,’ and ‘most dangerous’.” 
— Ibid, p. 180. 

25. Also see Basil. A Commehtary on the Consti^ 
tution of India^ 1951, p. 184. 

26. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I, 

Parts II & III, April and May, 1950, p. 117, 

. 27. Ibid, p. 117. 

28. Ibid, p. 117. 

». Ibid, p. 117 , ; 
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mean simply ''preventive detention, or pre- 
ventive "detention for a longer period than 
three months”? Judges of our Supreme Court 
have differed in regard to their interpretation. 

“If the first inteiprctation is correct,” rightly 
says Fazl Ali J.,“® “then the function of the Advisory 
Board would be to go into the merits of the case 'Oif| 
each person and simply to report whether there 'vijM 
sufiBcient cause for his detention. According to ^he 
other intoiprclat.on, the function of the Advisory 
Board will be to report to the Government wlu (her 
there is sufficient cause for the p( rson being detained 
for more than throe months.” 

While Knnia and Fazl Ali and 

Mukherjea JJ.'*' appear to agree with the 
second interpretation, Patanjali Saslri J. is 
"inclined to think“ that the words ‘such deten- 
tion* in Sub-clause (a) refer back to the preven- 
tive detention mentioned in Clause (4) and not 
to detention for a longer period than three 
months.” 

( “An Advisory Board,” he has argued,** “composed 
as it has to be of Judges or lawyers, would hardly be 
in a position to judge how long a perso-n under 
preventive detention, say, for reasons connected with 
defence, sho-uld be detained. That must be a matter 
for the executive authorities, the Depa^-tment of 
Defence, to determine, as they alone are ‘responsible 
for the defence of the ccuntiy and have the necessary* 
data for t iking a decision on the point. All that an, 
Advisory Board can rca^mably bo asked to do, as a 
safeguard against the mi.Hise of the power, is to judge 
whether the detention is justified and not arbitrary 
or mala 

Although there is some force in what 
Patanjali Sastri J. has stated, we feel, on th-e 
whole, inclined to agree with the interpretation 
which Kania C.J. and Fazl Ali and Mukherjea 
JJ. have put on the w’ords "such detention’' in 
Clause (4) (a) . At any rate, the language of 
this Clause is not free from dilBculties. 

So far as Clause (7) of Article 22 is con- 
cerned, w’e may first note what Kania C.J. and 
Mahajan J. have observed in the course of 
their judgments in A. K, Gopalan vs. The 
State of Madras, 

“Article 22(4) and (7) permit,” says Kania CJ.," 
“the non-establishment of an Advisory Board expreasly 
in a Parliamentary legislation providing for preventive 
detention beyond three months . . . The important 

30. Ibid, pp. 170^.71. 

81. Ibid, p. 117. 

32. Ibid, pp. 171 and 281. 

88. Ibid, p. 210. j 

81 Hrid, pp. 210-11. 


Clause to be considered ie Article 22(7). Sub-clatll^ 
(a) is important for this case.** In the case of an Act 
of preventive detention passed by the Parliament this 
clause contained in the Chapter on Fundamental 
Rights, thus permits detention beyond a period of 
three months and excludes the necessity of consulting 
an Advisory Board, if the opening W’ords of the Sub- 
clauae (a) are complied with. Sub-clause (b) is per- 
missive. It is not obligatory on the Parliament to pres- 
cribe any maximum period. It was argued that this 
gi\cs the Parliament a right to allow a person to be 
detained indefinitely. If that construction is correct, 
it springs out of the words -of Sub-clause ('Claiise?) 7 
itself and the Court cannot help in the matter. Sub- 
clause (c) permits the Parliament to lay down the 
procedure to be fiJluwed by the Advisory Board in 
an inqu ly under Sub-claubc (a) of Clause (1). I arn 
unable to accept the contrnliun that Ailicle 22(4) (a) 
is the rule and Aiticle 22(7) the exception. I read 
thorn as two alternatives provided by the Constitution 
for making laws on preventive detention.” 

And Mahajan J. has stated": 

“The question for consideration ... is what 
object was sought to be accomplished when the 
Constitution included Clause (7) in Article 22. It 
seems clear that the real puijiO'e of Clause 
(7) 'was to provide for a contingency whtre 
compulsory requirement of an Advisoiy Board may 
defeat the object of the law of preventive detention. 
In my opinion, it was incorporatt'd in the Const itul ion 
to meet abnoimal and exceptional ca«es, the cii/^oa 
being of a kind where an Advisory Board could not be 
taken into confidence. The authority to make such 
drastic leg.slation was cntriLstcd to the Supreme Legis- 
lature but with the further safeguard that it can only 
enact a law of such a drastic nature provided it pres- 
cribed the circumstances under which such power had 
to bo used or in the altcmaLve it prescribed tha 
cla«5ses of cases or stated a determinable group of 
cases in which this could be done. The intention waa 
to lay down .siomc objective -standard for the guidunco 
of the detaining authority on the basis of which 
withoiit consultation of an Advisory Board detention 
could be ordered beyond the period of three months. 
In this connexion it has to be remembered that the 
Constitution must have thought of really come 
abnormal Situation and of some dangerous groups of 
persons wher it found it necessary to dispense with 
a tribunal like an Advisory Board which funidtions 
in camera and which is not bound even fo give a 
personal hearing to the detenue and whose proceed- 
ings are privileged. The law on the subject of pre- 
ventive detention in order to avoid even such an 

8^ Ibid, pp. 118-19. 

36, 1 . 0 ., A. K. Ot^lan v». The State oj Madrat, 

37. Ibtd, pp. 334^. 
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innocuous institution could only be justified on the 
basis of peculiar circumstances and peculiar situations 
which had to be objectively laid down and thati was 
what in my opinion was intended by Clause (7). If 
the peculiarity lies in a situation outtsi<le the control 
or view of a detained pei-sun, then it may be tlt.cl 
that the description of such a situation would amount 
to a prescription of the circumstances justifying the 
detention for a longer period than three months by a 
law without the intervention of an Advisory Board. 
If, however, the abnormality relatas to the conduct 
and character of tlie activities of a certain determin- 
able group of persons, then Lliat would amount to <a 
class of cases which has contt iiiplatcd to be dealt with 
under Clause (7) . In such cruses alone arbitrary deten- 
tion could be hold justifiable by law beyond a period 
of tbroe months.” 

The next point to be considered is: What 
are the exact imjdicalions of the ojx'iiing 
words, '‘tlic circumstances under which, and the 
class or classc's of caM‘> in whicli, ’ in »Sul)-clause 
(a) of Clause (7) of Article 22? In the .1. K. 
GopaUin ease, the nuijorily'’" of the Supieme 
Court have lield that Article 22(7) (a) '‘moans 
that Parliament may proscribe eithvr the cir- 
cumstances under which, or the clas:s or classes 
of cases in which, a person may be detained 
for a period longer than three months without 
reference to an Advisory Board,” and that ‘'it 
is not nccessaiy that the Parliament should 
prescribe both.”™ Their arguments are as 
follows: 

“It. is argued,’ saya Kariia “duif Article 

22(7) prTmit<i pre\eulive ditcntion beyond three 
months, when the Paihaiiienl picsciibus ‘the eircuin- 
slance?! in wlncli, and llu’ i i.r clash' s in whu h/ 
a person may l>t' detained. It w:us argued that botli, 
these conditions must ho fulfilled. In my opinion, 
tlii.s argiirneut ls un>ound, b('ean -'0 the words used lu 
Artich^ 22(7) them^olNo.s ai\ again>t siudi interpreta- 
tion. The use of the word ‘which’ txNice in the first 
part of the Sub-clause,^ read With the comma put 
after each, i^hows that tlie legislaturu wanted these to 
bo read us di.sjuiKdive and not conjuncti\ e. Sul-Ii 
argument might have been pos.sil)le (though not 
noce-ssarily accepted) if the Article in the Constitution 

38. Consisting of Kania C.J., Patanjali Sastri, 
Mukherj('a, and Das JJ. — Ibid, p. 92. 

39. Fa>l Ali and Mahajan JJ. havcj however, 

held that Artklo 22(7) (a) “means that both the cir- 
cunistAnces and the class or classts of cases (which are 
two different expressions with different meanings and 
connotations)- should be prescribed,” and that “the 
I>re8oription of one without the other will not be 
enough.” — Ibid, p. 92. i 

40. Ibid, pp. 126-27. 

‘41. J/.e., Sub-clause (a) of Clause (7) of Art. 22. 
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was The circumstances and the class or classes of cases 
in which . . I have no doubt that by the (Clause, 
as worded, the legislature intended that the power 
of preventive detention beyond three montlis may be 
extrc.SL'd either if the circumstances in which, or the 
cla.ss or classes of cases in which, a person is suspected 
or afiprehended to be doing the objectionable things 
mentioned in the Section This contention therefore 
fails.” 

“As 1 read Article 22(7),” remarks^* Patanjali 
Sastri J., “it means that ParLament may prescribe 
either the circumstances or the cla.^sTS of clises or 
both.” 

Mukherjea J. has said:*'' 

“I am altoo unable to hold that both ‘circumstances’ 
as well as (6ic) ‘clas&cs’ have to be pio&cribcd in order 
to comply with the requirement of Sub-claxise (a) of 
Article 22(7). The Sub-clau-^ (a) of the Article lays 
down a purely enabling provision and Parliament, if 
it so choosas, may pa-ss any legislation in terms of the 
ainie. Where an optional power is conferred on certain 
authority to pcTform two separate acte, ordinarily it 
would not be obligatory upon it to perform both; it 
may do either if it so likes . . . I am of opinion that 
it is nut obligatory on Parliament to prescribe both 
the circumsUmets and the classes of cases.” 

And Das J. has stated:"* 

“Clamo (7) (a) ... is an enabling provision 
empowering Parliament to prescribe two things. 
Parliament may prescribe either or both. If a father 
Ulls his delicate child that lie may play table tennis 
and badminton but not the strenuous game of footJwill, 
it obvioiLbly docs not mean that the child, if he 
cliooses to play at all, must play both table tennis 
and badminton. It is an option given to the child. 
Likei\isc, tin- Constitution gives to Parliament the 
power of prf'>ciibiDg two tlnags. Parliament is not 
obliged to pre.Nenbe at all but if it chooses to pres- 
cribe it may pic^cribc eitlur or both. Clause (7) (a), 
m my opinion, has to be read distribu Lively las 
follows: The Parliament may prescribe the ciK'um- 
."'taiice under which a per^on may be detained for a 
peiiod longer than three months and Parliament may 
probcnbc thi' class or clatcres of ca.se 3 in which a person 
may be detained for a jicriod longer than thnee 
months. TJiat appears to me to be consonant with 

42. I.C., Clause (7) (a) of Article 22. 

43. Reference here is to Section 12 of the Pre- 
ventive Detention Act, 1950. 

The objectionable things mentioned in the Section 
arc “acting in any manner prejudicial to — 

(a) the defence of India, relations of Ijodia with 
foreign powers or the security of India; or 

(b) the si^curity of a State or the maintenance 
of public order.” — The Supreme Court jRc- 
ports, April and May, 1960, pp. 98-94. 

44. Ibid, p. 216. 

45. Ibid, pp7 2»A. 

46. Ibid, pp. 33M1. .j 
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Bound rulos of construction. Further, the circum- 
etances and the class or classcys of caffes may oont-/ 
ceivably coalesce.” 

It may also be noted here that in the 
course of his judgment in a later cai?e*’ Pataii- 
jali Sastri J. reiterated on May 7Lh, 1951, the 
interpretation which rtliio majority of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court had put on the opening 
words of Clause (7) (a) in connexion witli the 
GofMan^s case. According to the majority view 
in Gppalan's case,” he obsiervcd,'*' '‘Sub-clause 
(a) of Clause (7) being an /enabling provision, 
the word 'and* should be understood in a dis- 
junctive sense.” Kania C.J. also appears to 
have agreed with this view.'* 

Another legal point was clarified by a 
majority of tiie Judges of the Suprem,o. Court in 
connexion with the later case referred to above. 
The Preventive Detention (Amendment) Act, 
1951, which had “/extended ithe operation of the 
Preventive Deiention Act of 1950 for a period 
of one more year, that is, up to 1st April, 1952,” 
had been “attacked on ithe ground that it did 
not fix any maximum period for detention. 

By a majority flic Supreme Court held'*" that 
“th/e Preveii'tiM' Detention (Amendment) Act, 
1951, was not invalid on the ground that it did 
not fix a maximum period for d(?tentiori, 
inasmuch as the Act it^lf was to be in force 
only for a period of one year and no detention 
under the Act could be continued after the 
expiry of the Act.” 

^'Although thu new Act,” said Patanjali Sastri J“ 
one of the Judges in majority, “does not in express 
terms prescribe in a separate provision any maximum 
period as such for which any person may in any class 
or classes of caaf.*s be detained, it fixes, by\ cxtendiniyl 
the duration of the old Act till the IH April, 1952, an 
over-all time-limit beyond which prevtmtive detention 
under the Act cannot be continued. The general rule 
in regard to a temporary statute is that, in the absc noe 


(Crates an Statutes, 4th Edition, p. 347). Preventive 
detention which would, but for the Act authorising it, 
be a continuing wrong, cannot, therefore, be continued 
beyond the expiry of the Act itself. The new Act thus 
in substance prescribes a maximum period of deten- 
tion under it by providing that it phall cease to have 
effect on a specified date.** 

lb may, however, be remembered in tliis 
connexion that Sub-clause (b) of Clause (7) 
is, as shown before, “permissive,” and ibhat “it 
is not obligatory on the Parliament to prescribe 
any maximum period** for detention. 

We shall now deal with Clauses (5) and 
(6) of Article 22 as quoted before. Fortunately, 
there have been several decisions in our 
Supreme Court involving these clauses. As 
Mahajan J.“ has observed in the course of his 
judgment in the Gopalan case, “certain proce- 
dural rights have been cxju'essly safeguarded by 
Clause (6) of Article 22.” Under it, “a person 
detained under a law of preventive detention 
has,” says he,*"' “a right to obtain information 
as U) the grounds of his dotiention and has also 
the right to make a representation protesting 
against an order of preventive detention. This 
right, has been guaranteed iiulepeiidontly of the 
duration of the period of detention and irres- 
p(‘clive of tlu‘ (x/sti'iiec' ur nun-exislonee of an 
Advisory Board. No maehiniory, however, has 
been provided or expressly mentioned for deal- 
ing with this representation.** Thus the Consti- 
tuUon is, as Kania C.J. has also rightly 
pointed ouV*' “silent as to the person to whom” 
the representation “has to bo- made, or how it 
has to be dealt with.” “But,** lie further 
()hs\‘i v(’S,"‘ “that is the procedure laid down by 
the Constitution. It does not, therefore, mean 
Uiat if a law made by th/e-’ Parliament in respect 
of preventive detention does not make provi- 
sion on these -two points it is invalid.**" Another 


of special provision to the contrary, proceedings 
which are being taken against a person under it will 
ipso facto terminate as soon as the statute expires 


47. S. Krishmn and Others vs. The State of 
Madras (and other Petitions ) . — See The Supreme 
Court Reports, 1951, Vol. II, Part VI, June, 1951, 

pp. 621-29. 

48. Ibidj p. 628. 

49. Ibid, p. 623. 

Bose J., however, does not appear to have agreed 
with the view.—Jhid, pp. 643HI4. 

50. Ibid, p. 62U 

51. Ibid, p. 622. 

52. Ibid, p. 628. 


53. Tha Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I, 
PaiU II & III, April and May, 1950, p. 223; also see 
ibid, pp. 320-27. 

54. Ibid, rp. 223-24. 

55. Ibid. p. 118. 

56. Ibid, p. 118. 

57. It may, liowcver, be noted here as a matter 
‘Y fact that under Section 7 of the Preventive Deten- 
tion Act, 1950, a representation could be mad^ by a 
dotenue against a detention order, in a case where 
such order had been made by the Central Government, 
to that Government, and in a case where it had been 
made by a State Government or an officer suboidinate 
thereto to the State Government; and that under the 
Preventive Detention (Amendment) Aet, 1951 , euch 
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point to be noted in this connexion is that ‘‘right 
to an oral hearing and right to give evidence 
are noh nipicessarily implied/* according to 
Kania C.J., and Mahajan and Das JJ.“ “in 
the right to make a representation given by 
Article 22/’“ In elucidation of this point Kania 
C.J. has stated in the course of his judgment 
in the Gopalan case:“ 

Claiiso (5) of Article 22, ''which prescriliios what 
prcx'cdnro has to be followed r.s a matter of funda- 
mental ri^^ht, is silent about * the person df (ained 
havinpr a right to b^e heard orally or by a lawyer. The 
Constituent Assembly had before them the provisions 
of Clause (1) of the same Article. The Assembly 
having dealt with the requirements of receiving 
grounds and giving an opportunity to make a repre- 
SL’iitatiou luia deliberately refrained from providing a 
right to bo heard orally. If so, I do not road thie 
Clause as guaranteeing such right under Article 22(5) 
... It w’as contended that the right to make a 
leprosentation in Artich' 22(5) must carry with it a 
right to ho hoard hy an mdepondont tribunal; other- 
wise the making of a reiire-ontation has no substance 
bc'caUvSe it is not an tffeetive remedy. I am unable 
to read Clause (5) of Article 22 as giving a funda- 
mental right to he lu'ard by an independent tribunal. 
The Constitution deliberately ^tops at giving the right 
of representation. This is natural because under 
Article 22(7), in terms, the Constitution pirmits the 
making of a law by Parliament in wh ch a reference 
to an Advisory Board may be omitted. To consider 
the right to make* a representation ns necessarily in- 
cluding a right to be heard by an independent judicial, 
administrative or advisoiy tribunal will thus be 
directly in conflict with the express words of 
Article 22(7)." 

And Das J. hag stated 

The learned CounseP* for the petitioner®® "insists 

representation was to be made "to the appropriate 
Gov( mment," 


on what he calls an effective opportunity of being 
heard in person before an impartial tribunal which 
will be free to examine the grounds of his detention 
and whose decision ehould bo binding alike on the 
detenue and. the executive authority which detains. 
The claim may be reasonable but the question before 
the Court is not reasonableness or otherwise of the 
provisions of Article 22(4) to (7). Those provisions 
arc not justiciable, for they are the provisions of the 
Constitution itself which is supremo over everybody. 
The Court can only seek to find out, on a proper 
construction, what protection has, in fact, been pro- 
vided. The Constitution has provided for the giving 
of the grounds of detention although facts as dis- 
tiiigui.sh('d from grounds may be withheld under 
Clause (6), and the right of representation agaiast the 
order of detention. It has provided for the duration 
of the detention. There the guaranteed fundamental 
procedural rights end. Thero is no provision for any 
trial before any Inbiimil. One cannot import the 
condilion of a trial by any tribunal from the fact that 
a right of representation has been given. The right 
to lualvc ropresf ntation is nothing more than the right 
to 'lodge ohjoclions’ . . . The representations made 
will no doubt ho considered by the Government . . . 
Clause (5) does not imperatively provide for any oral 
representation which a hearing will entail. Indeed, the 
oxclu.sion of the i)ro visions of Clauses (1) and (2) (of 
Article 22) negatives any idea of trial or oral defence. 
The Court may not, by temperament and training, 
like this at all but it cannot question the wisdom or 
the policy of the Constitution. In my judgment as 
legards preventive detention laws, the only limitation 
put upon the legislative power is that it must provide 
some procedure and at least incorporate the minimum 
requirements laid down in Aiticle 22(4) to (7). There 
is no limitation as regards the substantive law. There- 
fore, a preventive detention law which provides some 
procedure and complies with the requirements of 
Article 22(4) to (7) must be held to be a good law, 
however odious it may appear to the Court, to be." 


< 68. Ibid, p. 91. 

69. It may, however, be noted here that Section 9 
of the Preventive Detention (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1952, made, as will appear from what follows, 
some improvement in this respect: 

"The Advisory Board shall, after considering the 
materials placed before it and, after calling for such 
further information as it may deem necessary from 
the appropriate Government or from any person 
called for the purpose through the appropriate Gov- 
ernment or from the person concerned, and if in any 
particular case it considers it essential so to do or 
if the person concerned desires to be heard, after hear’- 
ing him in person, submit its report to the appropriate 
Government within ten weeks from the date of deten- 
tion.**— (The italics are cure). 

60. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I, 
Parts II A and III, April and May, 1950, pp. 122-23. 

61. Ibid, pp. 327-28. 

Mr. M. K. Nambiar. 


And 

"It is now settled by the decision of the majority 
(of the Supreme Court) in Gopalan's case,’* says 
Patanjali Sastri J.®* in the course of his judgment in 
Tho State of Bombay vs. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya^ 
"that Article 21®® (of the Constitution) is applicablei 
to preventive detention except in so far as the provH 
sions of Article 22(4) to (7) either expressly or by 
necessary implication exclude its application, with the 
result that a person cannot be deprived of his personal 
liberty even for preventive purposes, ‘except according 

63. Mr. A. K. Gopalan. 

64. See The Supreme Court Reports, 1961, Vol. IT, 
Part U, February, 1961, pp. 189-90. 

66. We have dealt in detail with this Article in 
our articles in this series in The Modem Review for 
April and Ju]y» 1966. » 
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to procedure established by law.’ Part of such prOJ 
ceduro is provided by the Constitution itself in 
Clauses (5) and (6) of Article 22 ... If this procedure 
is not complied with, detention under the (Preventive 
Detention) Act (of 1950) may well be held to be 
unlawful, as it would then bo deprivation of personal 
liberty which is not in accordance with the procedure? 
established by law.” 

Thus the Supreme Court has practically 
held by a majority, in connicxion with Gopalan 
ease, that “Article 22 does not form a complete 
code 0 ? constitutional safeguards relating to 
preventive detention;” that “to the extent that 
provision is made in Article 22 it cannot be 
controlljid by Article 21”; but that “on points 
of procedure which expressly or by necessary 
implication are not dealt witli by Article 22, 
Article 21 (of the Constitution) will apply.”*” 
Again, what Kania C.J. has ()bberv<d in lliis 
connexion in the course of Ids judgment in the 
Aiiiia Ratn Sridliar 1 aidya case is also worthy 
of note here. 

**In order,” he has said,®^ ‘‘that a legislation per-^ 
mitting preventive detention may not be contended to 
be an infringement of the Fudiiiiiental Rights pro-' 
vidod in Part III of the Constitution, Article 22 lays 
down the permissiblo limits of legislation empowering 
permitting preventiNo drtrntion and ;h and wh*'n .such 
mum procedure that must be included in any law 
permitting prebent ive detention and as and when Mich 
requirements are not obtened thr detcntiou, even if 
valid ah initio, ceases to be ‘in accordance with proce- 
dure established by law’ and infring».s the fundamental 
right of the detenue guaranteed under Articloq 21 and 
22(5) of the Constitution. In that way the Mibject of 
preventive detention has been brought into the 
Chapter on Fundamental Rights.” 

“The true meaning and effect” of Clauses 
(5) and (6) of Article 22 also came in for a 
detailed consideration by the Supreme Court in 
connexion with the case referred to above, The 
State of Bombay vs. Alma Ram Sridhar Vaidya, 
Space does not permit us to go into the details 
of this case or to quote at length the remark- 
ably lucid judgmicnt of the majority of the 
Court as delivered by Kania C.J. on 25th 
January, 1961. We shall only refer here to feomc 
of the 'principles’ which the Supreme Court 
laid down in connexion with this case— prin- 
ciples which have since materially influenced 

€6. The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol. I, 
Parts II & III, Aprd and May, 1950, p. 90. 

67. Tfie Supreme Court Reports, 1951, Vol. II, 
Part n, Febraary, l961,i p, 174. 


the decisions of this Court in several later 

cases . 

Briefly speaking, the facts of the case are 
as follows.'” The respondent, Atma Ram Sri- 
dhar Vaidya, had been arrested on 21st April, 
1950, under Section 3 of the Preventive Deten- 
tion Act, 1950.'’‘’ On 29th April, 1950, he was 
“supplied with the ground for his detention 
wliich was as follows: ‘That you are engaged 
and are likely to be iciigaged in promoting acts 
of sabotage on railway and railway property in 
(Ireater Bombay'.” TheiTui><)n the respondent 
filed a habeas corpus petition on 31st July, 
•1950, contending that the ground supplied was 
“delightfully vague” as it “did not mention the 
time, place or nature of the sabotage or how” 
he had promoted it, and that, as “Uio ground 
gave no iiarliculars” as required by the Picven- 
tive DcUaiftion Act, 1950, his dctintioii was 
illegal and mala fide. Pending the disposal of 
the iietitioii, the Commissioner of Police, Bom- 
bay, sent a communication to the respondent 
on 26th August, 1950, giving further particulars 
“in connection with the grounds on which a 
detention order” had been made against him 
under Sub-sicction (1) of Section 3 of the Pre- 
vi'iitive Detention Act, 1950. When tJie matter 
came up before the High Court of Bombay, 
“tile res|X)iidcnt’s petition was granted.” The 
High Court held that if thcsi'. further “parti- 
culars had been furnished at the 'i-inie when the 
grounds were furnished on the 29th of April, 
1950, very likely” it “would have come to the 
conclu.vioii that the grounds wciic. such as would 
have led tlie doteiiuc to know exactly what he 
w\as charged with and to make a proper repre- 
sentation.” As this had not been done, “the 
only grounds” which tliic. Court had to consider 
a^d which were “furnislied in :i.he purported 

68. bce ibid, pp. 167-212: Criminal Appellate 
Jurisdiction, Ca-se No. 22 of 1950. 

69. (Section 3(1) of this Act laid down: 

(1) “The Central Goveinnicut or the State 
Covernmcnl may — 

(a) if satisfied with respect (o any person that 
with a view to prcvr;nting him from acting 
in any manner prejudicial to — 

(i) the defence of India, the relations of 
India With foreign powers, or the bccu^ 
rity of India, or 

(ii) the Security of the State or the main- 
tenance of public order, or 

(iii) the maintenance of supplies and ser- 
vices e^^sential to the community, . . . 

it is necessary so to do, make an order directing that 
such person be detained.” 
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compliance of Article 22(5) were the grounds 
furnished” to the detenue on 29ih April, 1950. 
And these grounds were not such as to 
cnablja tlie detenue to make a proper repre- 
siontation, there was a violail-ion of” a funda- 


ment and try to determine if it would have come to 
the same conclusion as the Central or the State 
Government. As has been generally observed, this is 
a matter for the subj(>ctive decision of the Govern- 


mental right and a contravention of a statutory 
provision, ^^’hat violation and that contraven- 
tion” could not bo “set right by the detaining 
authority by amplifying or improving the 
grounds already given.” The High Court 
added: “As we said before, the point of time 
at vvdiich wo have to decide whether there was 
a compliance or not with the provisions of 
Article 22 (5 j is the 29tli of April, 1950, when 
the grounds wciie furnished, and not when 
further and b(‘tter particulars were given on 
Die 2Gth of August, 1950.” As we shall shortly 
see, (he Supreme Court did not agree with this 
line of approach. 

The !Supreni»c Court first hekP in Uiis case 
unanimously: 

“Undci iScctiun 3^ of llu; Prc'V'cntivo DetoDtion 
Act, 1950, it id (ho Milidfjiction of tho Geutral or the 
8 lal* 0 i ( Jovc-rniiioiit, as llu* casi* may be, that is ncces^ 
:-aiy, and if th(' grounds on wliicli it is stated that the 
Central Government or (lie SiMe Govcriiineut an* 
siilisfied liave a lational r'onnection with tho objects 
which were to be proven I ('d from being attained, Uic 
(‘lUf'^tion of Satisfaction ninuot he fhallLiigcd in a 
court of law exci-pt on (he gioimd of nirlu fules” 

In elucidation of this point Kania C.J. 
stated, among other tlihigs: 

wording of ihc; Section'** .... clearly shows 
that it is the satisfaction of the Central Governn^nt 
or (ho State Government on the point’* which alone 
Id necessary to be cstublisliLd . . . The satisfac^-ion 
of tlie Government, however, must be bused on some 
grounds. There ran be no sali.sfuction if tlure are no 
grounds for the same. There may be a divorgenrq 
of opinion as to whether certain grounds arr- sulli'Ciont 
to bring about the sati.sfav.tion rc^qiiired by the Section. 
One person may think one way, another the other 
way . . . Whether in a particular case llio, grounds 
are sufficient or not, according to the opinion of any 
person or body other than the Central Government 
or the State Government, is ruled out by the wording 
of the Section It is not for the Court to sit in tho 
place of the Central Government or tho State Govem- 

70. The Supremii Court Reports. 1951, February, 
1951, p. 168. 

71. See foot-note 69 above. 

72. The Supreme Court Reports, 1961, February, 
1961, pp. 175-76. 

73. /.e., Se<*tion 3 of the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950. See foot-note 69 above. 

74. See foot-note 69 above. 


ment and that cannot be sub:>titiited by an objective 
test in a court of law. Such detenti'cm orders are 
passed on information and materials which may not 
be strictly admissible as evidence under the Evidence 
Act in a court, but wh’ch the law, taking into 
consideration the needs and exigencies of administra- 
tion, hag allowed to be cons^idered sufficient for the 
subjective dK’isiori of (he Govcrrinnnt.” 

The Supreme Court also held"* by a iflajo- 
rity in .the Atyna Ram Vaidya case : 

“Clause (5) of Article 22 confers two right.g on 
tlui d<'tctiuc, n.'uncly, fll^t, :i right to be informed of 
the grounds on which the oixlcr of fleteiition has been 
made, and s< condly, (a right) (o be afforded (he 
ojirlie-'t opportunity to make a rcpicsentiition against 
(to order; and (hough theso riglitvs nre linked together, 
they are iw'o distinct rights. If grounds which have 
a rational connection with (he objects mentioned in 
Section 3 (of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950) are 
supplied, the first condition is complud w'ith. But the 
right to make a representation implies that the 
detenue sliould have information so as to enable him 
to make a represent a lion, and if the grounds supplied 
are not sufficient to enable the deteiiuo to make Ja 
u*i)rcvS(‘Utation, ho can rely on the second right. He 
may if he lik(\s ask for further paiticulnrs wdiich will 
enable him to make a representation. On an infringc- 
uK’nt of either of (he.so two rights the detained person 
has a right to approach the (ourt (of law) and com- 
plain that there bag been an infringement of hia 
fundamental right, and even if an infringement of the 
Second right under Article 22(5) is alone established 
ho 13 cnatled to bo released by the Court.” 

Furtheri" — 

“'riio 'grounds’ fur nuaking the order which have 
to bn communicated to the person detained as soon 
as may be are coiicliisions of fiK'ts and not a complete 
(drtailc<l) recital of all the facts. These grounds must 
be in cxisUmce when the order is made. No part of 
tht grounds can be held back, and after they have 
been once convc’ycd them can be no addition to the 
grounds. All facts leading to the conclusion constitut- 
ing the ground need not, however, be conveyed at 
the same time. If a .‘locond communication contains 
no further conclusion of fact but only furnishes some 
of the factvS on w^hich the first-mentioned conclusion 
Was founded, it, does not amount to a fresh ground.” 

75. The Supreme Court Reports, February, 1951, 
pp. 168-70 and p. 184. 

76. Ibid, pp. 169-70 and 178-80. 

77. As regards the contents of the second com- 
munication, therefore, saya Kania C.J., “the test 
appears to be whether what is conveyed in the second 
communication ia a statement of facts or events. 
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The test, therefore, is whether what is conveyed in 
the second communication is a statement of facts or 
events, which facts or events were already taken into 
consideration in arriving at the conchison constitut- 
ing the ground already supplied. So long as the later 
communcations do not make out a new jjround, their 
contents are no infringement of the two procedural 
rights of the detenue mentioned in Article 22, Clause 
(5). They may consist of a narration of facta or 
particulars relating to the grounds already supplied. 
But in doing so the time factor in respect of the 
second duty, viz., to give the <lelaiucd per.-on the 
earliest opportunity to make a representation, cannot 
be overlooked.” 

With regard to the question of vagueness 
of the ground supplied, the Supninic Court 
declared:” 

^What is mrant by 'vagiu'’? Vngue can be consi- 
dered as the antonym of definite.’ If the ground 
which is supplied is incapable of being unde rstood or 
defined with sufficient eertainty, it can be called 
vague. It is not possible to state affirmatively more 
on the question of what is vague. It must vary 
according to the circumsljinces of each case ... If 
on reading the ground furnislied it is capable of 
being intelligently understood and ia sufficiently 
definite to furnish materials to enable the detained 
person to make a representation against the order of 
detentirj it cannot be (billed vague ... It eannot 
be disputed that the representation mentioned in the 
second part of Article 22(5) must be one which on 
being considered may give relief to the defined 
person . ” 

The Supreme Court, therefore, furdier 

declared:" 

“The question w’hcther the vagueness or indefinite 
nature of the statement furnished to the d(;tained 
person is such that he was not given the earliest 
opportunity to make a representation is a matter 
within the jurisdiction of the conrt^s inquiry and sub- 
ject to tt^e oourCs decision.”'^ 

The Supreme Court added:” 

“The conferment of the right to make a repre- 
sentation necessarily carries With it the obligation on 


which facts or events were alreiwiy taken into consi- 
deration in arriving at the conclusion included m the 
ground already supplied. If the later commun.cation 
eontaina facts leading to a conclusion which is outside 
the ground first supplied, the same cannot be looked 
into as supporting the order of detention and therefore 
those groups are ^new’ grounds ... it must not 
,::reate a new ground on which satisfaction of the 
Gloveimnent could be suggested to liave been arrived 
180 ^. 

78. Ibid, p. 170 and pp. 184^. 

79. Ibid, p. 170 and p. 188. 

80. The italics are ours. 

/ SI. Ibid, pp. 183^. 


the part of the detaining authority to furnish the 
grounds, i.e., (the) materials on which the detention 
order was made. In our opinion, it ia therefore clear 
that while there is a connection between the obliga- 
tion on the part of the detaining authority to furnish 
grounds and the right given to the detained person to 
have an earliest opportunity to make the representa- 
tion, the test to be applied in respect of the contents 
of the grounds for the two purposes is quite diffe- 

rrnt For the fir.st, the test is whether it is 

sufficient to Satisfy the autJiority. For the second, 
the test is, whether it is sufficient to enable the; de- 
tained person to make the representation at the ear- 
liest, e:>pportunity.’^ 

So far as tho lUmc-facior wats concerned, 
Ibo Supremo Court held:'^^ 

“C’lausG 22(5) lays down two iimc-faclora. The 
first IS that tho grounds should be supplied ‘as soon as 
may be..' 'I'liis allows the authorities reiusonable time 
to formulate the grounds on the materials in tlieir 
passession. The time element is necessarily left in- 
di t(‘rminatc bocau^.o activities of individuals tending 
to bring about a <*ertain result may be spread over a 
long or a short period, or a larger or a smaller area, or 
may be in connection with a few or numerous indivi- 
duals. Tlic time required to formulate the proper 
grounds of detention, on information received, is bound 
to vary in individual cases. There is no doubt that 
no expr^'.ss words are used to suggest a second cora- 
luunicalion fiom the authority to the detained person. 
But having regard to the stiucture of the Clause dea- 
ling with the two rights connected by tho word ‘and,’ 
and the use of the words ‘as soon as may be’ und ‘ear- 
liest opportunity’ separately, indicating two distinct 
t’mc-factors, one in respect of the furnishing of 
grounds and the other in resjiect of the making of the 
representation, the contingency of a second communi- 
cation after the grounds arc furnished, is not excluded. 
However, the second communication should not be lia- 
able to be charged as not tieing within the measure 
‘as soon as may be.’ Secondly, it imust not create a 
new ground on which satisfaction of the Government 
could be suggested to have been arrived at. In our 
opinion, if those two conditions are fulfilled, the abjec- 
tion against a later communication of details or facta 
is not sufficient to cause an infringement of the pro- 
vision made in Article 22(5).” 

Finally, so far as the case of The State of 
Bombay vs. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya was con- 
cerned, the Supreme Court held"* unanimously 
that “on the facts of the case there was no in- 
fringement of any fundamental right of the res- 
pondent or contravention of any constitutional 
provision as he had been supplied with suffi- 


82. Ibid, pp. 18(V61. 

83. Ibid, p. IW. 
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cient particulars as soon as he raised the objec- 
tion that tlifl grounds supplied were vague and 
the respondent was not, therefore, entitled to 
be released.” The Supreme Court also dec- 
lared“ : 

“The aummary rejection by the High Court 
(Bombay) of the later cominunication solely on the 
ground that all materials in all circumstances must 
be furnished to the detonue when the grounds are 
first communicated, is not sound . . . The Court set 
the respondent free only because of its view that after 
29th April no further communication was permirsible. 
In our opinion, this view is erroneous . . .We, there- 
fore, allow the appeal” (against the judgment and 
order of the Bombay High Court). 

As we have stated before, the principles 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the Atrna 
Ham Vaidya case were followed by it in some 
later cases. For instances, we may refer here 
to tine casie of Tarapnda De and GtherR vs. The 
State of West Bengal, Briefly speaking, the 
facts of this case were as follows.” Tlic Preven- 
tive Detention Act, 1950, ^Vas passed on 26th 
February, 1960, and on the same date dieten- 
tion order under this Act were” served on a 
large number of persons” who had been ]>re- 
viously detained under the Biengal Criminal 
lyaw Amendment Act, 1930. The grounds of 
> detention were first served on these persons on 
14tl] March, 1950, and on d6th July, 1950, the 
Government servied on them ‘^supplementary 
grounds” in continuation of the grounds al- 
ready furnislied on ihe 14th of March. A second 
set of grounds were also communicated to them 
on the 22nd or the 23rd of July, 1950. They 
applied ito the Higli Court of CalcuUa “for wudts 
of habeas corpus contending that the orders 
of detention” seryed on them “were invalid on 
various grounds.” The High Court rejected 
their applications. Thereupon they appealed to 
the Supreme Court under Article 132(1) of the 
Constitution of India. 

The Supreme Court hehr in this case: 

{%) “that in the particular circiimstanoes of the 
case, especially in view of the fact 'that a large number 
of cases had to be dealt with (on one day) on the 


84. Ibid, pp. 188-89. 

85. See Ibid, pp. 212-20. 

86. One hundred in number, according to Das J. 
—See ibid, p. 219. 

To be veiy accurate, the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950, received the assent of the President on 25th 
February, 1950, and was published in the Oazette of 
India on 26th February, 1960. 

87. Ibid, pp. 212-20. 


passing of the Preventive Detention Act in February, 
1950, it cannot 'be said that the grounds were not com- 
municated to the appellants 'as soon as may be' 
within the meaning of Article 22(5)”; 

(ii) that “it cannot be held that the appellants 
were not given the 'earliest opportunity* to make a 
representation, as required by Article 22(5), merely 
because further details and facts were communicated 
to the appellant^ on tlic 16th July and 22nd (or 23rd) 
July as these later communications did not contain 
any new or additional grounds though they were 
described as 'supplementary grounds,' but only fur- 
nished details of the heads of grounds furnished on 
the 14th March”;"* and 

(m) that “merely because a ground is vague it 
cannot be considered that it is no ground at all and 
therefore cannot bo sufficient to ‘satisfy' the autho- 
rities; a 'vague' ground do^a not stand on the same 
footing as an irrelevant ground, which can have no 
connection at all with tlie satisfaction of the Govejn- 
nieiit.”** 

Finally, the Supreme Court declared” for 
the reasons stated in its judgment in the Atma 
Ram Vaidya case : 

“We are . . . unable to accept the contentioa 
that if the grounds are vague and no representation, 
is possible there can he no satisfaction of the autho- 
rity as required under Section 3 of tlie Preventive 
1> Ifution Aict (1950).''' 1'his argument mixe-» up two 
objects. The sufficiency of the grounds, which gives 
rise to the satisfaction of the Provincial Government, 
is not a matter for examination by the court. The 

88. Kania C. J.: “A description of the contents 
of th(' second communication as ‘supplementary 
grounds’ docs not necessarily make them additional 
or new grounds. One has to look at the contents to 
find out whether they are new grounds . . . Examin- 
ing the contents of the later communication in that 
way we find that they only fiirni.sh details of the 
second heads of the grounds furnished to the appro- 
priate appellant on 14th March, 1950, in respect of 
his activ#ties. W(? are unable to treat them as new 
grounds and wp agree with the High Court (Calcutta) 
in its conclusion that these are not fresh or new 
groimds. We do not think it proper to consider the' 
true effect of the coinmunipation only by reading its 
opening words. The whole of it must be read and 
considered together.” — Ibid, p. 217. 

89. Kania C.J.: “It was . . . argued that the 
grounds being vague, they could not be considered 
as groimds at all and therefore they could not be 
sufficient to ‘satisfy’ the authorities. On this point 
we have nothing to add to what we have stated in 
our judginent in Case No. 22 of 1950 (t.e., the Atma 
Ham Vaidya case) . We are unable to accept the con- 
tention that ‘vague grounds’ stand on the same foot- 
ing as 'irrelevant grounds.’ An irrelevant ground has 
no connection at all with the satisfaction of the Pro- 
vincial Government which makes the order of deten- 
tion,”— p, 218. 

90. Ibid, pp. 213 and 218-19. 

91. Bee foot-note 69 above. 
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sufficiency of the grounda to give the detained person 
the efei(tliest opportunity to make a representation can 
be dkami&ed by the co-urt, but only from that point 
of view. We are, therefore, unable to accept the 
contention that the quality and characteristic of the 
grounds should be the same for both tests. On the 
question of satisfaction, as has been often stated, one 
person may be, but another may not be, satisfied on 
the same grounds. That aspect, however, :a not for 
the determination of the court, having regard to the 
words used in the Act.®* The second part of the 
enquiry is clearly open to tho court under Article 

92. I.e., tho Preventive Detention Act, 1950. See 
foot-note 69 above. 

:0 


22(5). We are, therefore, imable to accept the argu- 
ment that if the grounds are not sufficient or adequate 
for making the representation the grounds cannot be 
sufficient for the subjective satisfaction of the 
authority.” i 

The subtle point of distinction between the 
requirements of two tests referred to above, 
should not be missed by the reader. 

Considerations of space do not permit us 
to nefer to certain other important aspects of 
Article 22 of our Constitution in this article. 
We propose to do it in our next article in this 
series. 


THE BRIDE OF THE DESERT 

By l^oF. K. R. (i^ANUNGO, m.a., pIi.d. 


One day, so goes the legend, the unlettered 
Emperor Akbar seated in his circle oH literary 
satellites, greeted his favourite princely poet 
Prithviraj Rathor of Bikanir with a smile of 
banter and said: 

‘^Kunwarji, your bcli haa been made a morsel of 
by the camel of Dhola.” 

This is in allusion to the fact that Piithviraj 
had written a loive poem, KisanrRakniani ri belt 
(the cre^er bower of Lord Krishna and Rukh- 
mini) , which the Emperor used to hear with delight 
and admiration. Envious of the poetic fame of 
the 'Rathor, Rawal Har Rai Bhati of Jaisalmir 
!bad the popular ballad of Dhola-Mam m Duha 
collected and compiled by a Jain poet, Kushalram, 
and ^ant it on to Akbar. This unado(rned tale 
of love, breathing genuine airs of the wind-swept 
Desert, fascinated the Emperor so much as to 
bring ' fbrth this candid remark on his own 

favodrite masjterpiece of Prithviraj. And tho 

remark was no|t perhaps unfair. The bell 
(creeper) of the palace balcony of Delhi was a 
Itmiriant product of imperial patronage trimmed 
deliofttely by thes poetic genius of scholarly 
Priliviraj and ^^roed to blossom voluptuously 
vdth. a fragrance of artistic artificiality; whereas 
DhoU^Uarw ra Duha was verily the wild bela 
(Jasihinei) bush 6f the Thai (Desert) of Rajputana 
springing to life in the rainy season, and flowering 
sweet end scanty in. the:iiikl8t of wide fields of pro- 
saic bajra that clothe the grey sands <With a ^gar- 


meijit ofi green for a short span of time. How 
the charnel i (a variety of Jasmine) of the imperial 
gardener couljd possibly emulate the fragrance 
of the hardy bela of tlie desert nursed by tlie 
hand of Nature? 

However, this story is noit serious history 
except for the fact that long before the Age of 
Akbar this folk-song of the Desert had assumed 
the form of a connect^’d love poem, the origin 
and autholrship of which lie buried in obscurity. 
This ballad is in spoken Dingal or Rajasthani 
Hindi as distinguished from the imitative literary 
Dingal o£ later times. Competent critics hold 
the tale as very old (ghana purana) ^ — older than 
the Muslim conquest of Delhi. In origin it was 
perhaps a folk-talc of Maru, later on versified 
by a number of unknown hands with variations 
and amplifications though the essentials have 
been left intact. In popularity even in its 
couiiUyside abridged penny-print, Dhola^Maru ra 
Duha is a hot favourite witli the half -literates of 
Rajputana and Central India. 

We have it on the authority of the Old Man 
of Ajmer, M. M. Gaurishankar Ojah, that even 
nowT in Ajmer a procession of Dhola-Maru is 
taken out on the occasion of the Holi festival. Its 
chief feature is the frolicsome beating of the male- 
folk by hicfry wodboen ‘With their shoes;— a fit 
retribution of the man With divided love as Dhola, 
the hero of the tale had ''been. 
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' THE BfelDE W raS TOESEKf 


. ■ . ( 2 ) 

Who was. Dhola, the hero of the hallad? 
Later versions of this ballad (with two variants) 
give us that ‘^M^arabani w^s*a Bhati lady, her 
lover Dhola a Chauhan.” One variant adds, 
“Dhola was born in Maru (the Desert), and 
another makes Dhola a Kachhwah prince.”* 

Tod has a long story to tell about Dhola, 
whom he identifies with Dulah Rai, the legend- 
aiy founder of tlie Karhhwali dynasty in the 
Dhnndhar country identical widi th.^ modern 
Jaipur territory. In the ‘‘omth ctmiury A.D. 
there was a king nanuKl Nala, who cslaldished lh(‘ 
Kachliavvaha Kingdom of Narwar in ithe modern 
(iwalior region. '^I'hirLy-lhird in desc^'nt from 
i\ala was S<j(d‘'nlev, whose son was Dholi Rai. 
Dhola Rai was an infant wlnn his father diixl. 
flis molle r went away we-lwaid. and } ougin 
shelter witli the iVlinas of Klioli silnated a few 
inilc'' from the Mty o'- Jaij)ui'. Whtn Dhola Rai 
grew III) In; lrea('hevoubly k.llrj tlr* I‘»‘undly 
Minas and [oimdefl a kingdom, llier- . One day 
when Dhola Rai with his pregnani vsih' Marabani 
was relmning after a v'sit to lli : temple o'f the 
Devi, I lie iMinas suipii^od and klbed him, and 
his \\if(» Vfaial)ani som lio\v' e-eap('d. She gaNC 
hirlh to a son nam(?d, Kakil, AVjho a lerwirds 
recovered his father’s kingdom. 

Tod ha-^ made here a mess of the eaily history 
of the Kaehhvvahs only to ( (mneet Naia with Dhola 
«)f the legend, who-^e father li > is vaid to have 
keen. At any rale Tod has murdered fine poetry 
and given iis indiffeieni liistorv. 

Similarly, there is confie-ion about the 
parentage and ii'be of Maiahani. in the poorn 
ilsc'lf sh'O is snnply dcseribc'd the dniightkr of 
Pingal Rai, the ruler of Pugal, hing 2> ko> 
w.w. iioilh of Rikanir on the border of Jais dniir, 
and the seene of many a l^loody eonlliet b 'tween 
llu^ Bhalis and Rathors. Kushaliam, wjio made 
the first collection and compilation of Dhofn-Mani 
ra Diiha introduces the heroine o»f the poem as 
the daughter o'! Pingal Rai Parmai\ a grandchild 
of Sainant Singh on the side of her mother. Umade 
(IJmadcvi). So/ Marahani’s paternal clan is 
given as Parniar by some and Bhali by others. 
And herein lies the k^y of internal cvidenci- to 
the approximate age of the ballad. In the earlier 
centuries of Rajput history the Panwar or Para- 
niara tribe h«ld ascendancy over the whole land 

^ hkoia-Maru rd Duha; . Introduction, p. 20; 
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from the northern bank of thiel Chambal and right 
across Rajputana and Sindh as ' far as the 
Indus, and hence the saying: “Sara bfiw Pamar 
The Bhatis at this lime had their princi- 
palities scattered in the Panjab and Afghanistan 
hilng before Sultan Mahmud of Chnzni. The 
Phatis under the pressure of Muslim conquest 
gradually moved towards the d<^erl of Rajputana 
and dislodged the Paramaras. So this ballsid 
must hav< I^ecn coimposed at a time when I lie 
modem icgioii of Jaisalmir was ruled by ihe 
Paramaias, and the Sumrahs v\(ne in poss ssion 
of Sindh with a e-iirinkling of the Parihar- in 
I M 'ween. Wh n the fame ami nieiiioVy of the 
I iK.e powerful Parainara's .VidLfJ away in the 
D-seil of Rajputana. and the Bhalis < ame to 
lid*' in Jai-almir. ot width l^ngal wa^ a portion 
Aiaibaiu wa- given a Bbali paixmlngo; 
I'.eeau^e Rli/.li \\i*ilmen **!’ Jaisalmtr had ^he 
lepul ili*.n b*. iiileliigeiict’ ami b aul\. Even to 
(his day (lu*y say in Raj]>utana: 

Mournr nipjc, Jaisahnir; 

Simfah (urnhi snnlrn, knrhal Bikarur. 

llj\ man of Marwar, wounii of Jaisalmir, the 
hor^e of Siudli an* I the camel of li.kanir are the 
bo^t of their spccic&\| 

Bliali brides wire sought lor by every ruling 
house of Rajputana, and the ascendancy of Bhali 
ipieens over I heir husbands very often created 
political troubles. Prala[» was set aside in 
favour of his younger brollicr, Jagnial, born o? 
a Bhali queen; Maharajah Gaj Singh Rathor of 
Marwar disinherited his fiery eldest sojn, Rao 
yMnar Singh, for the sake of JaswanPs Bhali 
mother, and ihue are similar in'^tariccs in lesser 
households. So llie later minislrel.s made Mara- 
hani a Bhali. This wiiis appropriate if not 
aceurale; because, the Bhati beau.y is par excell- 
ence the pride of Marti (Desert). 

Marabani’s rival and co-wd'e is named 
Malavani (Sans. Malavika). Kushalrain makes her 
the daughter of a fieti.ious king Bhim. This raises 
a strong suspicion that these kings, queens and 
priiicesj-es are only ficiitious characters in regal 
setting in conformity with lire psycholog}^ and 
tindition of a monarchical age. Literary critics 
have nevertheless a weakness to sei^ history 
where there is none or very little. From thq fif- 
te<(nth to the eighteenth century love epics 
were wd|yen around Jmch si^ries ^^- siinilar 
regal setting in Behgd^ AvaidBi, and this Muj^l 
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court.* It is un-literary to run after shadows of 
history in such stories. Marabani and Malavani 
are mexfd poetic types, and they stand fotr all 
tliat is waterless Mam and the well-watered Malwa 
respectively, Marabani is a creation of the 
ministrers fancy, no more and no less historical 
than the ladies oif Scottisli ballads. 

( 3 ) 

Tc give a sub^^laiice of the story of Dhola- 
Maru in translation is as cruel as de-hydrotizing a 
Bussorah rose for export. However, oiir interest 
in the poem is not literary but historical, and as 
such rather prosaic. Hisl^ny itself can have no 
appeal if the historian fails lo discover the spirit 
of history that permeates contemporary literature, 
from which we have to pick up also die flesh and 
blood of history. So ■w^ith due apology we ven- 
ture to reproduce the story abridged fVora the 
historian’s angle of vision : 

There was u king named Nala in Narwar. Hn 
had no male issue for a long time, and so he made, 
a vow to make a pilgrimage lo the holy lake of 
Pushkar (6 miles from Ajmer). Soon after, a son 
was bom to the Rajah, Salha Kumar by name, 
but better known by his jxH name, Dhola. When 
the boy grew throe years old. Rajah Nala with his 
wife and child started on his pilgrimage from 
Narwar via Chanderi and Bnndi. It happened lo 
be a lean year of scanty rainfall (diikal) in the 
Rajputana Desert. Prince Pingal of Pugal was 
forced to leav^Jl Pugal wdlh his people and move 
on to Pushkar for temporary sojourn, — as the 
people of the desert have to do the same uchal 
(migration with family, lenanU and cattle) in 
years of food and wialer ftmiine. Rajah Pingal 
alsQt can>e with his wife and a little daughter, one 
and a half year old Marabani, The Rani of Pugal 
insisted on getting her litllc daughter married to 
Dhola. 

Theire was nothing unusual about such a 
marriage in a country where betrothals take place 
between children in the r mothers’ wombs, and 
they become eligible for marriage as soon as 
born — fact that anybody can learn moving inti- 
mately in remote countryside unaffected by 
modern legislation. 

♦ Cf. Mrigavati of Kutuban Shaikh WTitten in 
the time of Sayyid Husain Shah of Bengal; half a 
dozen prem^gathas mentioned by Jaisi, which were 
written before his own work, Padmaval; Chitravali of 
Usman of Ghazipur in the reign of Jahangir; Indiavati 
of Muhammad in the reign of Emperor Muhammad 
Sbftb, etc. 


Howtever, “This j^mini (girl of beauty and 
auspicious signs) of Pugal was married to Dhola, 
the future lord of Narwar. Rajah Pingal re- 
turned to Pugal when sukal (plenty) came and 
brought back with him Marabani as she was yet 
a child.” 

Youth comes upon Marabani and makes her 
restless for her beloved. She drtams, she raves 
and gets irritated at the voice of the papiha cry- 
ing for its mate, “Pee ava” (“Come, my dear”), 
when clouds darken the .sky in the month of Asad 
(July). The momth ol; Shravan brings heavy 
dow'npour ; peacocks dance in glee on distant 
hills ; frogs fill tliq space with their deep and 
sonorous croaking in lime with the joyous voice 
{keka) of the peacock; and the lightning flaslies 
making unphappy Marabani cling to her solitary 
bed. Alas! clouds have thejir season ; hut the 
eyes of Marabani are doomed to shed tttfirs for 
ever. Oh god of wind, blow in the direction 
Avhere my beloved lives, and aftet touching his 
body return hither to touch miiue ; and that 'vill 
be like the gift oS Inkh-pasav (Sans, laksha-prasad, 
extravagant charily to a C.liaran). From the hush 
of haflcss karir^ tlie kufari bird (female licron ; 
Sans. Chakravald) moans plaintaively v^hich 
alone shares Marahani’s pangs of separation. 

Rajah Pingal scnd.> rnessc'ng r after messen- 
ger on swdft camels -U) fetcli Dhola from Narwar, 
but none ever returns to J^ugal In the nvantime 
Dhola in his youth was inarrkd to Maluvuni, 
a very devoted, very charming hut f.ptccplioirially 
jealous and icsoiirceful daughl t of Rajah Bhim 
of Malav-garh. Once a very rich horse inerrhaut 
halt d at Pugal on hi? way hack from Narwar. 
He told the Rajah that Dhola was very much en- 
tangled in the snare's of lov.:' and beauty of Mala- 
vaiii, and that she had arranged lliingji in such a 
way that all inesscngixs from Pugal meet tlieir 
dwjrn on the way. So Rajah PingaJ at la.sl 
thought of sending his purohit (family priest) to 
invite Dhola ; hut his clevtirer queen advised 
sending Dhadhis, a wandering tribe of low class 
musiciansi clever at disguisr. 

^riic Dhadlm managed to reach Narwar and 
by bribing u\e palace-guards secured a place for 
their halt beneath the window of the palace w^ierc 
Dhola used lo skep. Whole night the wander- 
ing musicians sang of the beauty of Marabani 
and oS her pangs of separation from Dhola who 
was in Natwar. The volume of their music in 
Malhar Rag raised for four prahora a veritiable 
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love-stirring storm of the rainy season wiim 
lowering clouds roar in the sky. Dhola woke up 
in the morning, learnt of his Bride of die Desert 
from the disguised strangers, and became a 
changed man. 

/ ( 4 ) 

Dhola now solicits the p^(rmi‘'sion o?! Mala- 
vani to start on a travel abroad, keeping the seciot 
to himsitlf. Malavan] says : 

I'antri-nad, tanbul-ras, s^irahi nigandh-au jahna; 
Afian iuri ghari gaitradi, kam-u dim-aur tiyan? 
[How docs a man think of go ng nbroid, having 
the music of and jiiire of betel, lifli seents, 

a mare to ride, and a fair wif(. in his (iv\n house?] 

Dhola takes to subterfiig(‘s. He says he will 
go to Idar to procure ornaiiients for h r ; but 
Malavani letorls that she wouM rather buy such 
ornaments at a heavier price at home. lie ask:'* 
for permission to go to Mullan where good horses 
can be had vc!ry ehcan. She says that h'^khs of 
horses foi him w;ill eonie o\or here, and he could 
haw‘i his ehoiee of a fine and s;piriled horse. 
Dhola says that he wilf go to Cut( !i wheie large- 
hnmpod camels that can travel a jnjava {.Vuir 
milris) in a ghari are abundant. Malavani objeet<i. 
saying that alluring blaek-eyed damsels also 
abound there. A sea voyage to procure iinbored 
pearls is also turned down by Malavaui as too 
risky. Next he seek'? her ])erm’ssion to go to (uija* 
rat promising to bring for her fine eloHhes of 
the Decran that would becoimc hd body. Mala- 
vani is not to be deceived; she says she will pro- 
cure thousand such clothes, and wyar silk pai- 
tola to please her beloved. 

When all her attempts to di'isuade Dhola 
from his project failed, sliei bound Dhola by a 
promise that he would not leave her while 
awake. She gives up sleep and Dhola gets n(j» 
opportunity. Dhola’s mind travels to the land 
of his bride of the de?irTt, and becomes discon- 
solate when the rainy season sets in after waiting 
for two long montks of summer. Dhola dreams 
of Pugal and the charms of tliei desort in the 
rainy season : 

Bajriyan hariaUyan bichi hie hi bclan phvl; 

Jau ' ohari huta~au bhadrav^-au Mnru-dca amul. 
Dhar neeli dhan oundri, ahari gah~gahA gamar; 
Maru-des suhaman^^ sanvani aanji var. 

[Green is the land with bajra, and beta creepers 
are in flower here and there in their midst. If 
it rains in the month of Bhadra the Mam coun- 
try beats other dimes in beauty. 


The earth is blue (dark ejeen), but pale white 
is the beloved; homes of villagers resound with 
the nose of joyous activity; the <vening of 
Shravan must be very charming.] 

( 5 ) 

Dhola keeps his camel ready, in harness for 
departure, but Malavani keeps her vigil. Shie 
approaches the camel and tr es to tempt the 
beast with a good fo d and feuder care if it pre- 
tend to be lame, and thus delay the departure 
of Dhola. ITie camel, high-spirit d and true to 
'alt like a Rajput, gives her at first a rebuff say- 
ing, niyj-elf have left just now- my mate in 
leais and loneliness. If I do not carry otit the 
errand of my malik I '*hall be visited with the 
Creator’s curse.” However, the trars of a lady 
in distress mell^rd the heart (d the beast and 
shook his loyalty. The camel pretended to bo 
lame by dragging one hg behind ; but its trick 
was exposed by Dhola’s mother. Malavani over- 
hears Dhola’s words, and tiars wash doW)n the 
enllyrium of her eyelids. She sigli© and says 
to hersflf in biller mortification : 

Dvnqnr-hera tahnja, avrichha kera neka; 

Vnhaffi vaha-i vtamln, jhatak dikhnv-i chheh. 

IThc mountain torrrnt and the nffection of a 
fnithlfsa lover that flow in mad impetuosity at 
the start, snap off too soon.] 

One night Malavani ^cll dead asleep, and 
Dhola [ 311 + his fiet on the stirrup. The camel 
neighs to give a w^aming to Malavani. and the 
ketlle-druin of dei>artum roars at the gate. Mala- 
vani hurries disconsolate to the w’indow% and 
sues only the back of Dhola urging the camel to 
speed. Malavani’s m'nd pursues the truant 
lover through hills and d-csert, and enquires of 
jal free in green verdure : 

“Without wrntrr in the do«crt how is that thou 
keppest so green? Is thrre untimely rains, or did my 
beloved water thee on his way?” 

The jal replies, “There has been neither untimely 
®hower, nor has your lover sprinkled me. Dhola passed 
beneath my shade, and tied his camel to my branch.” 

From her lonesome palace Malavani lets 
loose her sugga (parrot) to carry a false news 
of her death to turn back Dhola. The parrot 
sighted him w)iile he was crushing the twig of a 
tree to make a tooth-bnisli cleansing mouth 
in the’moirning near a tank between Chanderi 
and Bundi. Dhola hears the news numoved, and 
tells the parrot to do him a service; namely, to 
go back and havtei the funeral ceremony of Mal&* 
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were tied. Umra also leapt on the back of his 
horsa and with a straight Khurasani sword gal- 
loped aft<?r the fleeing couple. But Dhola’s camel 
was no ordinary animal. On two 1 gs the camel 
outstripped the horse of Umra and feirtunately, 
a Charan who was passing that way shouted out 
to Dhola, 

“What is your bu'^inc^ss here? How is it that you 
two are on the camrl’s back, and yot its legs aro tied?’* 
Dhola gives a kni 'e to th*‘ fri^^ndly bard, wh(» 
cut the strap and went his own way widi an 
errand from Dhola to tell Umra as ho had seen 
them. Next day when iho siiu was ah')V . the 
horizon, the Charan met Umra and on b^'ing qiirs- 
tioned tells him that he saw ihe caiml of Dhola 
wiJi its hind-legs tic’d eio'^s the shijn* of the Aia- 
vala mountain, and that he wilh his own hand 
cut the strap at Dliola’s request. ‘dlav })il) lui 
your horses. Dhola is nearing Xarwai/’ says 
the Charan to I jnra. 

( 8 ) 

Dhola al last readiTcl Xaiwai in ‘•afetv ; hut 
his lot must ha\c hf^on anything but enviable as 
tlie larg l of emulating alien' ioiK of Malavtini atid 
Marahani. One day the volcano of 'em’ninc \i n- 
perative hr<‘ame arti\e with h<‘l{)]t‘'S Dhoia as a 
reluctant listener, Malavani wjs (he fu>< to 
burst forth thus: 

My God! M'lV I burn vuch -i (ountiy wl.rn water 
can be had onlv from deep w’' ll'?, jnd where at rii d- 
night nioaninc: voices knhnkkorn (f H i«i:iie-rolievinc: cry 
of men working at wells), are h aid as if somebody 
ia dead . . . where for the sake of drawing water 
husband leaves wife at the dead of n ght . . . whfre 
water does not feel (at tht^ ghat of tanks and baolis 
as in Mdwa), ihe f^oft touch of fair damselg of fcun- 
kum (bright red) complexion. 

Babal Do not giv(‘ me in marriage to Martian — 
(equivalent of Calcutta Mcro, applied to all up- 
eountrj' people, part culnrly from Marw^ar) — , who are 
rustic simpletons preoccupied with their flocks, with 
whom I shall have to live in the Thai, and go about 
with a kvhraria (hatchrt to cut brambles for fuel) on 
my shoulders, a ghada (water-vessf 1 of earth) on my 
head, and in my hand a kachnuh (a saucer to collect 
water for filling the pot). I should rather remain a 
kunwari than be thrown to die of dnidgcry in carrying 
water in such a country, where piynna serpents abound, 
where the karil and unt-knntra (thorny ramel-ehnib) 
pass for trees; where ak and phog (shrubs of dwarfish 
wild berry) only provide shade; where the bread of 
bfi/0at* (eaten even now) satisfies hunger 1 

. * "Bhurat or Bhurut is called in derision as mal 

(revenue to the Mughal court). It ia a 


Oh Marul your country is a land of unrelieved 
calamities, having either a uchala (a temporary migra- 
tion bag and baggage in years of scarcity) or scanty 
rams {abaiaian), or a visitation locusts {tiddi)\ a 
countrj" where blankets are only available to serve aft 
upper and lower garments {pahiran-audan) ; where' 
water l.es in a depth of sixty purist; where people are 
nomads knowing no othfr delicacies except the milk 
of .•^hec'p and goats.t 

Marabani listens and frets, and \enls her 
sphen in a romparati\ely feeblil reply : 

“All tracts are ph'asant except the ill-favourc<l 
Main a. 

I burn the fire of the counl»-y, where waler-moss 
(}^n nr) covers water; where troupes of young women 
out for fetching water ipamharin) do not move to 
and fro, and one dof's net hear the cheering lefrain 
of miisif of the well. 

f })urn the fnci' of thf country where men are dull 
and ill-humoured {phikriya)\ where not a gfiuri 
(woman cf very fair complex on) is to be found; 
and where e\ ctv house seems to be always in the 
mourning black.** 

Marahani deals a capital stroke of supexio- 
r'tv roiiiplex of the Nor'li bv roneliding 'w'tb : 
^faru kanmini Dikhani ghor Ilari diya-i tau hoyi 

[Tt is only by the grace of Iliri that any man of 
the southern country* is favoured with a lady 
of the Desert {Mnni) in his household 1 

Dhola tries to he fair, though leaning deri- 
sively in favour of Mam : He says : 

Dch fnirangan, bhvin nijal, na diyan dosn Thanlah; 
Ghari ghari chand-badanniyan, neer chada~i kamalanh. 

[The country is charming though land Ls dry. 
Don*t blame the Thai; because like blooming 
lotuses on water moon-faced damsels grace every 
household there.] 

weed growing about 2 feet tall in the rainy season. It 
boiis small fruits in bunches w’ith thorny r nds. The 
kernel of this fruit is eaten by mak ng flour of it. 

t 'Pnris (Sans. Pumsh) is a term of mca‘«urtment 
for depth or height uaed in Rajpiitana and TT.P. The 
word Pursa is used in some parts of U.P. to denote 
height from the toe of a standing pfrson to the tip of 
the m’fldle finger of his hand lifted upward, i.e^ about 
five cubits. 

t Dhnla-Mant rn Duha, text, pp. 25S-60. 

* The word dikhivi is not u«ed here in the sense 
of a Deecani. It means all regioas of south of the 
Thai (Jaisalmir region). It is a weakness of the 
people of the North to associate ugliness, dull wit and 
bad manners always with the South. A Delhi shop- 
keeper once gave me the compl'ment of Dnkhini when 
I proved too tough for him 36 years back, though ae 
regards manners, Delhi people are <Hily ganwair$ 
(churls) in the estimation of courtly Luclmowl 



Tb)e picture of the! landscape and the hard; 
life of the Thai as depicted in this pocm re- 
mains unsurpassed in. Hindi literatures And th^ 
picture is as realistic in this century as it vnas 
several centuries ago. 

If any one cares to descry a mystic strain in 
this poem he may take Dhola as Uie symbol of a 
rebtless Lover, the camel as guide and Superior 
Intelligence, Marabani as the Beloved "wihose 
abode is in the Thai of human hearty an oasis in 
the lonely desolation of life. Is there a traveller 
on ihn path of Love, human or divine, who do^s 
not lose his coimnonscnse, commits mistakes, be- 
come impatient of himself and of -(Very thing in 
the world when he is loo near tha bourne of his 
journey? There is pathos in Diliola’s cry, '‘Bhuin 
bh^ri, ghar duri \ that finds an <cho in the heart 


of man when urging the citmel of the caraif^ 
of life desperately forward to its destined gdi 
real or illusory 

Historians of Rajputana shall have to lodi 
for life and light of history in the hitherto 
neglected bardic literature and folk-songs if hO 
care to make Hisilory huinanei with human 
touches.t 

t A consicliTablf' volume of this literature has 
been publislied lU Kajputana and Gujarat. We are 
hoavdy lud* bted to the Nagn-piatharmi babha, 
liaii.ua*^, for puhh&hm;; historical aud poetic works in 
Jnngal with tian-latiun in inodom Hindi. 1 have used 
thiuiiglioiit the text of Dhula-Maiu ra Duha, pubhshed 
hy the fcJabha. Il appears to be a model ol indua-lry, 
iLaiuing and mtcllL'ciu il hoiusty, g viiig us a wide 
lange of varanu in MSS. My tramslaiion conforn^ 
to tho Ilmili vei^ion^ot llie (ditors ixcfpt that it iS 
flee heio and there for keeping clos' r to the spirit of 
the original. 
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GANDHIJI AND HIE NEW WORLD 

By BUOYLAL CHATTFRJKE 


There is a rtmarkablc lino in the Gita wherein it is 
written that the soul in man, is, as it were, made ol 
faith, and whatever is tint faith, he is that and that 
is he: Sraddhamnyo *yam purufiho yo ych-chraddhaJ/i 
tta eva sah. Men live in accordance with tluir ph lo- 
«ophy of life. Aldoua Huxley hati rightly remarked 
that if we think WToiigly our being and our actions 
will be unsatisfactory. 

It is, ther<forr, neeessvry that we should hl^e 
a conception of what good lif^ nienm. 11 s uniform 
^apenonec had eonviiiced Gandluji tlial there no 
other God than Tnith and that the only means for tlv' 
realisation of Truth is the ability to Inve the iiK’onebt 
of creation as one^^elf. In the final ehapnT of his auto- 
biography, Gandhi ji wrote: 

^‘To see the un.vir^al and all-p«Tvad.iig Spirit 
of Truth face to face one mu-.t b.' at>le to lo^e the 
meanest of creation as oneself.” 

Truth and non-v*olcnco are the two great prin- 
ciplas the observance of which c\en in our Miiallest 
actions constitutes good life. Thi.s is the ideal that 
Gandhiji set before hs countryiiun to be followed 
by them in all fields of life. The Inilia of hn dream 
was a Free India where it is the indiv dual who is the 
unit and the independence of every unit, be it the 
humblest of the nation, would be a living reality. 
Walt Whitman, the great American poet, wrote in his 
Leaves of Orass: 

Underneath all, individuals, 

1 iwear nothing is good to me now that ignores 

individuals , . . 


This Ls in perfeet hannony with Gandhiji’s 
thought. Gandl, ji did not b(die\e in the doctrine of 
utilitaiiHni.''m ^vhidi means the greatest good of the 
great! st number. His words are: 

‘The 'well-being of e\ t !} one— ^.arvodaya — and 
‘the \\eak lirH’ are the lules for man. We call our- 
fielv<s blinds and human, but have not yet been 
able to g*v»- up tlie nature of quadrupeds and 
the brute. 

The independence tleU Gindhiji fought for was 
a(»v(T evlu.'sixe. ‘Jf iudi\idual (oa'^rs to count what 
IS K'ft of ^ocu’ty?’ 'Ihi^ IS the buidtn of his songs 
v\h.rh occuis again and again in all his payings and in 
all his wilt mgs. 

All that Gandhiji wrote and did was inspired by 
love- th-f* lu\e fur tlie low lie"! of his fellow -beings. It 
13 the gnat lii'^Jonaii Ton nbet' who wiites: 

‘‘We may al^o conclude tliat individuality is 
a pearl of gicat moral price, when we observe Ihe 
moral enormities that occur when this pearl is 
trimphd in tlie mre.” 

Gandhiji looketl at the daily de.structioQ of pro- 
pel ty, life ami truth in the la.st war and naturally 
roncliided that only a new’ respect for the humblest 
individual and his r ghts could create an organic society 
based on the principles of liberty and justice. 

But the existing inst.tutions based on tradition 
and authority had to be so fundamentally changed as 
to embody an all-embracing reverence for life if U 
better society was to grow up. So Gandhiji in 
effort to reconstruct the new society based 



ii^erence^ for human personality put beforo us his 
Constructive Programme . The first itrm in this pro- 
iigramme is Communal Unity which impHos that every 
% Indian should liave tlm same regard for other faiths 
he has for his own. The second item — lh(' Removal 
’"Of Untoiichahilily— ealls on every Tliiulu to befriend 
the Harijaug in (heir ^awfiil i.soliition.’ The third item, 

. Prohibition, take.s into consideration the fates of laklis 
■ of men and women who are labouring unde r the curse 
of intoxicants lud naicolics. The rov.mir collected 
from exci«<' is conthanned by (landlnji as ‘lamled 
. money’ — bmuise alcoholisjn the piiv^ual and 

moral degcmnal ion of (uir h'liow-lni thien . The onlv 
ralu(» nil earth is the value of liVis of mrii and il 

ii 

alcohnleni c iii-cs dcgcinaal ion of l>otlv and .-tnil iii 
the livx's of our hKlhifu Man Prohibit idti is a i'mIi*- 
gorical iniju'rat.ve. In tin wooP of Ah'Xis Caiiel 

^‘Aftcr all, the pm [ o-a -of iivili-alion i-. not 
the of m(imc 'mil nia'‘‘mi, Inn ili(> 

prngri'ss of man.” 

The fourth it(an in lh'‘ ( 'oil'! lU* i -v,- Piogrinnne 
ia h'hndi. 'file incln-n.n rh Uid'h m a(;un inspired by 
the gen.juiH iininil x i’ Indian humanity ficc^ 

from 'Ciushing poMity. ('..indlnji wii'c-s in his Con-liin*- 
live Progiariime: 

“/v/n/di to me is Dk' ‘.vinl ol if unity of 
Indian human (y, of its ('(‘onoinir liocdom and 
eqiiulily <ind, thoreforo. nii iinatclv, in the ])0<lic 
eXl'r<‘S'ion of Jawihailal Xelnii ‘'-he liviiy of 
India’s fiei'domh" 

The niiitli iti'jn ‘Woim ii’ iiKclaims tliat Sv.ve-J 
should not be doip imd ubji-ci- oi mdulin u- , but 
ihould be treaUd as honoured comiad(-> m coimuou 
servi * 0 .* 

The Ihnieeiiili ib m Kcoiioniic E(]iialilv iiieaiis. in 
the words of (landhijr 

f ^‘l^ho ]i'V('lhng down of Ihn' fi.w li'li m \\hos<‘ 

bauds js concrnti.iled the Imlk of the rialnnr-: 
wealth on Die one hand, ami th'’ levrdling up of 
the semi-vstarv ed nakoil millions on th(» other” 

, Thus, we find that iveiy itc'iii m tlie ( ‘oil',! riictive 
Programme of Gandlnji was m^pned by Ins imiiuPe 
(o identify Iiimscdf vvdh the ha't of his eountrymen 
and Ills rcsiiocl for the mdividnal and his iiglits which, 
in Ihe words of Bertiand Rii'.-el, hnodeiii feelinu. 
demands.’ But creation involves d(-‘fliuctinn. The old 
Vialues must give place lo new. Jn^'tLiulions ba.MMl on 
authority and tradition has to bo replaced by in‘'i!lu- 
f^i^ttidns ba^-jed on liberty and justice. 
t"' And so Gandhiji had to ho an iconocla.'.t. It wa.s 
‘ hifil fearless freedom of thought that, mule him inerci- 
!!;lea8 to privileged established iiistilntitons and comfort- 
•.able habits. His iinmnisc respect for human personality 
|tiiade his thoughts revolutionary, destructive and 
t^ible. In the political field he taught us to take 
path of Civil Disobedience if tlie State* in arro« 
|j^ce ^ will m the judgment of 


people. For, Gandhiji wnou • ‘Parliaments havo no 
power or iven existence independently of the people.' 
In the economic field, he taught ii>s that machined that 
would displace human labour and that would concen- 
trate power in a few hands should have no room in a 
Pre.- India. Again*t the authority of hudi.aids and 
fathers to deal with their wives and childnai m an 
iirbilraiy way he taught us lo rebel. A young man of 
fifteen who wa.s forced to many a giil of seventeen 
against his wi.di liy his f.ilhei a'^ked lor Gandhiji’^ 
advice a,s to vvliat he should diK And Gandhiji iii the 
article ‘‘'fhe Tiagi'dy of :i Young Coui)I( ” vvrul<'; 

‘‘AIv adv KT !o this \'f-mig man Ih.il, if he ii.t'. 
tli<‘ courage, lu.' should repudiate Iho marriage.” 
Again lu) says; 

“11 I was bom a Woman. I would li'. in 
iibcllion agamsi, any pielen^ioii on Ihe pait of min 
tleit woman is bmn lo be his [day I lung.” 

Thii-j if \Vf' tSvamiiU' Gandliijib thoughts minutely 
i\e ;iiii\o at the (■onclU',,011 that lie d' eiiu d two viiln. " 
as major virlms. Thest* me undei.:5tanding and com- 
(ij'.'ion. Like Sui rales h(.‘ in'i.sied without modilical ion 
and '•< mpiom ^e lliat a man nui't oiih r In', liU' b> 
Ihij guidance of his own iiiii !,’( < L wiihunl any n gari 
toi- mand itr.s ol extern il aiithoiil} . W(‘ piiole th* 

following words liom his aiLicle. “The Puidali.” pii - 
lidud m Ynuidj ftitfui almiit thiily ycai d ago. 

*TL .seems to mu that we inii'L ti'^t uii llii m \ i: 
ot o a'On eveiything llial is -capable of bf'iiig b'U'd 
by il, and iej(ct that which does not .'-ah'^ly il ev u 
though li. may ajipear m an aruieiit garb.” 

'I'lin.' (Jaiidhiji was mdilh leiit to autlionly and 
Mieli", e)l the well-liied wisdom of agi s if they did 
uol, ‘uli'fv Ins intellect. Of couvsl', there are liulhs 
which laniiot lie inoved by oa'Cin and can li-- ri'ilised 
unK t>\ faith. Gandhiji had a living faith m God 
win '(> (\i.slenc(‘ can malher be- piuvaal nor di.sprovial 
by iniclleci. d'hat In; iej('cl<*d neilhei iiasoii n(»r faith 
otdy [iioves th.it he had no dogma, that, he «*oulil 
imln-Mlal mgly go where Imlh 1. d him and that his 
muid was not ]ini)n,>f)n('d witlnn the walls of cast-iron 
llieoiie'-* Il was fiocmi'e his life w.is giiidial hv his 
Uib'llei I . t [j.af he could be* .so mercili's-^ lo aulhoiily a.s 
'^iich. 

'Duis Gandlnji believed with Bertrand Ru.ssel and 
A Molls Iliixh'y — tw'o of his greatiest. contemporaries — 
that good life is that lihr- which is guided by knowledge 
and inspired by love. Mere intellect will lead li 3 
nowhere. In the field of intellect man has been a 
dazzling success and the world is thrrutened by the 
thinl war. Mere love unless accompanied by intelli- 
gence is fl/bortive. As Huxley says, ‘We must be 
intelligently virtuous.^ Understanding and compassion 
were so remarkably blended in Gandhi ji^s dynamic 
personality! 
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LADAKH: THE LAND WHERE THE ALES AND THE SAHARA MEET 




By Mrs. SAROJINI SINIIA 


Dawn was just breaking over the beautiful valley of 
Kashmir, as our plane 'took off. The weekly flight 
from Srinagar to Ladakh takes place at six in the 
morning, as the weather conditions then, are most 
favourable for flymg over 'the high mountain chain 
of the Western Hjimalayas. Soon the green fertile 
plains were left behind and we were m the midst of 
bleak, towning mountains. Tlu^y rose below \ih, bare, 
riiggrd and grim. To nhe left was the mighty snow- 
covered Nanga Paibat (20,020 ft.), the Naked Moun- 
tain, so callrd l)r<'aus<' nothing can glow on it, and it 
is (pulL* bare. It dwaifrd ''In* otln r ju'nk^ ni though 
m\ny of thc'^i^ isoie o\(i 17.000 ft high ddiH lange 
of mountains (uls ulf Ladakh I'lorii the r. of India 
and ouc*o we ckk^s it, an* in a '>01 ally diffount 
country. 

'Tni^ Lam) 

Lad.ikh, wilh Tibet, can boa^'t of being the h ghe^t 
inhabited counliv lu die woild (ii.iin is cuUnated 
in pkuM ', at a hc ighl of lo 000 ft abo\ ( ."ca-leA f'l The 
highl imk of 'rTi't :ue cfiiliniU'd into l.atlakli and the 
saiiK' ii\eis ll(n\ ilirough both tin' countiies. ILaice. 
tlie sci'iieiv. eliniati' and pliy-ical f'atiin"' of the two 
counines havi' iiiiich m commen. 

Ladakh foiin- pail of tin' Sia'c 'if Tvi'hinli but, 
tlu' loiitri'^l bilwtMii tlie two is K'niaikabk Ka^hm r 
ins a Kgiilai laiiifal! -and 'ho in aw winter ^now-fdl 
])io\id('s IIk' wall ]■ nee. N.aiv to niiiki' it a giet n 
(auiiili\ ol \\oo(L aiul p‘i'tuir-. Lul the laiii 'chanU 
iM'ni lln ‘^oil'll aie ml ci i cpI ed by tin' l ilUiC' ot hi'ih 
iiK iint.nu-’, and on (lo^-iieg lluaii on. eiiUis a land ol 
bleak wa-les wluie Iheie l■^ juael callv no rainfall 
Jjadakh is a iiid plali'au, ( oini.- ing of a dcMat 

of liaie ci.igs and gianile du’'l . Tlu' laiuLc.ipe ufl-n 
ap])C'ai.s l)i7Mij(', With pfains ol glar ng. liot, vi'llow’ 
sand, again.'.t a backgiomid of cool, wlute ^anw- 
covered rnouiv ains. In this coiinliy thi' Sahaia and 
the Alps often are m incongruous i»ioximity with 
rach other. 

In this arid desert area, Ihein are no forests or 
pas'iires and nna* va.st .slretehes not even a blade* of 
grasks grow's. ''Ph* re being no natuial growth of forests, 
trees have to be art ficially planted and carefully 
tended. Even wood for fuel and for building piu]ioses 
has to be very carefully grown in walhd gardens called 
haghs. Wi' hout care no trees could attain to maturity 
as they would be either devoured by the evcr-hungiy 
sheep and goats oi would dry up in the hot pitiless 
sun . 

The atmo.sphcre of this table-land is very thin, a.s 
it is almost devoid of moisture and dusl part cles. The 
air is unbelievably xjlear and far-off objects appear 
quite near. There is no atmospheric effect to give any 
idea of distance and all places seem equally far. A 


strangely unreal effect is produced by thi.s lack of 
perspective. The skies are cloudless and of a brilliant, 
vivid blue. Due to 'the thinness of the atmosphere the 
variations in temperature are veiy great. Rocks ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays may be too hot 'to lay the 
hand on, while in the shade it may be freezing. During 
the course of the dav one is in danger of suffeiMig 
from either hea/, stroke or fiost bit^ . 



Ladakhi woiiun 

hy riuaru oi iiigaliuii, a little \\aUi I’loiii the 

gku M r ami im Umg t^uuw.- bn light down and the 

land IS (aieliillv (ultnatrd. d'lu -c tinv gn ru oa>Q.s 

.u,> -o 'liaiplv (h hiK'd linin tlu. nunjuuding (fUidiy 

that one liavilh i wioto, "Tlu \ look hk. htth bim of 
M)mo oHu'r cijiintiy (U' out with a pm ut 
and diopiM'd into tin (.h.-iit! Agi nnl' iiic j> a diflicult 
ujicial oil m thi> Ikiih.'U land and a meat dc.d of 

I)alir'n'*, laboiiou> woi k is in i did to loii'-li net, the 

iiiigation laiials, wlinli ah lU' make iulti\alion im.^.-ible. 
Tin* glaci.T-led .stu-ams ol’L n lia\<' to be lapped high 
up. bcfoio liny aio .^wallowrd and lo-t ill ''he thii^^ty 
f'aiids. Sonu* of the cliffs along which thi'-e canals 
are 'carried appiair at In.sl glance to !>' inaccc^'Mblc and 
it IS only unremitting toil and pei-iw (uance which 
makes irrigation works of ihi.s natuie po^^'lble. 

The area of Ladakh is 37.01,0 siiuaiu miles and 
the population 80,000 wh.ch means that ''he density 
of population is only 2 per square mile. Many of the 
peaks are over 18,000 ft. high and tli g makes com- 
munication between different paits of the country' 
very difH'CuU. There are h.ardly anv moti^rable roads 
and as in the pa^t, the hoi>e and the yak prov.de the 
only means of transport. The latter is a kind of 
baffalo, covered With a thick fur and very sure-footed 
on ice, hence, useful when crossing the higher passes 
and mountain slopes. The difficult terrain and lock 
of good means of communications have contriMed 
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in a large measure to the isolation of Ladakh from 
the rest of the world. 

The People 

In happy contrast 'to the grim, forbidding moun- 
tains, which form tludr native land, the Ladakhis, as 
the people of Ladakh are called, arc a happy and 
good-natured pjoplo. Even a stranger is greeted with 
a hearty jooJay, the Tibchan e(|uivalent of .so/aam, 
and a cheerful smile. The pi oplc arc Mongolians and 
belong to the same lacial stock as ''heir neighbours, 
the Tibetan^’. Biuldlii-m m tlu' prediMiiinant religion 
in the we^t while in the ea-^' thei’e aic a largo number 
of Mohimmadnii';. Bib, in Ladakh, llie di(‘>‘^, language 
and way of life of tlw' BnddhisU and Miislinis is very 
much till' same and il is diificiilt 'to distinguish the 
one from llie oihci. 



from fiery red to maroon. Both men and wom^ 
w'car little 'doth caps, resembling felt hats, but with 
two turned-up car-flajis on both s’dcs. Contrary, 
'to w’hat one may expect, tlicse caps suit the women 
and g^vc their cheerful faces a piquant charm. On 
ceremonial occasions, as on festivals, instead of the 
cap, Buddhist women wear on their heads the orna- 
ment known as the pcnik. I censists of a piece of red 
leather or cloth, studded with flat, green luiqiioisos; 
it IS almost 'iw’o fcot in lenglli and aliout 8 ms. broad 
at. the top and tapers diAMi to a ti\v inches at iho 
})ot'()iu. Xo niairied wdiuiu h uitheiit her perok. '^I'lio 
older men keeii pigtails thougli this is no longi r much 
m vogue 

Ladakh is one of the few aiea^v lU the woild 
wheu' |iolyaiuli\ w.i-’ wldf|^^ pi , id red till v-iy 
K'eentlv. Tlii' ba-is uf tlu^ kind of inaiiiage was the 
''V'^teul of inhei it.'ince bv wliicli Ihi' eldi si >C)U lU- 
liei'ited the fiiuiiv ("‘t.ate ;md wa- ol'lie'd 'o -•up[)ort 
lli(- two ^oiH IK \1 to hini-ell 111 aH' 'i’hi"'(' (wo were 
not allowi'd io •coiihaif in.lepeudeiit iiiai.iaue-. but 
.vlnred |]i(« wife of (Ium* eldi"'t biolli i and weic* her 
liimi'i* hU'ban<ls If Iheii' wne iiini( than h\o younger 
l)iotlK‘i ihev dal uo' ‘‘liaii (iif' I’ainiK wife or ]U'o- 
peily. but had to li 'i\ t llu- faiiiilv lioii-c and ek tlieir 
foitiilK's eNiwIiel*. Th(' 1 wn AolilU’ei liielluis Wi'l'e 
alwav'^ m an mfinoi iiosi ion and olun Mile better 
than H'lvauls of (he I'ldi i biollMM' wlio W'is look'd 
lipon^ as I)k' -nip OWIKI of IIk faiiiiU innpeilN’. TllO 
diddien of (h(S(^ iruiniag s loi ('<21101 d ill the luobuuU 
of tlu'ir niolliei as Iheir fallni, Init paid iiinu' le^^v'et 
to IIk' ( Ide'.t a>. till' il ad of ih,. f.iui 1 \ 'fhi' ‘•V'lelil 
of [lolv .ilidi oiK iu.‘M r I'UK H, 'Will ap|'< 11 -liiULif to nio-'t 
jH'nph'. I , 111 has the liKMit of k(' [Uiur tln^ ]'iO]'»il la t ion 
w'dlim I . a^on.ibh' limit's iii .an iinfiitih' 1 1 g on 'I’liw 
cioloin ]. no loiigi I ]»opuI:ii and \('i\ fi \v inuna'j-es 
of Ills’ n.’i UK' aie now loiitiaitid Abo whDi tin' 
]ta"irig oi a ruav law of iiilm if ,1111 r leianflv, (hi' familv 
rafale 1^ di\ ah d .ainonLi all the I'lotlar'. and tla un- 
iniriied vjsfei^ ill a fixed pii|)orion TTeiae. tlin 
younger Inotia is are fr( (' fo ha\ e llu'r own waves and 
larnilic'^. 


A LsTdaklii woman wi aimg p(iak 

The dre.?ses ot tlie men and women greatly 
resemble each oiler, and from a ilts(nn<’C it is difficult 
to make out the .»( x of tiu'-ou". d he men wiar a .sort 
of robe leadiiiig up to the ankli.s and -co\eiing the 
arms up ''o the wri'l^^. This i.s called a {jhuncka. The 
women WTar a shapeh .^s gown, al-o covering the whole 
body and readuiig uj) to tljo nnkUs. In addition 
pyjamas and Inavy diapi h^i bools iiu' worn by both 
men and women. The ."anie drcH- is worn lU winter 
and .Mimmer, In addition iim.^it women Imvo a fur 
wrap draped over their shoulder-’. Tlie garnirnts are 
made of homc-.'^pim woolens. The prevailing colours 
are black and shades of red, extending all the way 


d’lie eliief L'id.ikhi f()o<l <■( ’i i-f.'. of roa.sff’d (ind 

pounded flour luixrcl in Tilalan Ma and diiink hot. 

Till' clurf grains u^ed aie wiu'at, Itailev and grim, a 
kind of fjiiick-i piening b.iihv. Tibrfan lea is made 
With biilter and '■'.■ilt. m-tiad of milk ;ind .‘'iigar. Tlii.s 

mixture '*n^|es ) kp hoi .-.oiip and is r|uile palatable. 

Chung, a liquor madf' fiom, feimcntid grim and 
ta-l.'ng 1 ke rider, is abo usi'd as a rlrink. 

\ 

Tirn Movkr and MoxA.sTEiiiEfl 
liadakh is a vi »y religious country and no vdlage 
is without its menk.s and mona.steiy. The mona.steries, 
known locally as gnmpnn, are often built on the 
summits of high and isolated peaks, and command 

extensive views over stony desolation. They hav« 
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inleaning walls and overhanging open galleries which 
are characteristic of Tibetan architecture. Prayer 
flags, 'that is, flags with sprayers’ written on them, 
flutter from the roof tops. In the inner baiictuni are 
images of Gaulanui Buddha :ind of otlu'r gods and 
goddtS'^e'^, many of which aie plaled with gold and 
silver., The paiii in'is ;ind iin.ige-j of Buddha have 
beautiful, caliu fcntiiies and siiblinK' expn'vsmns. The 
silk hangings and baiiiieis au' of wondeilul woikinan- 
ship !md iidi luali'iial Poiuaitv? cf Buddha ai(‘ 
painted on lluan al-o. Tlio woo(h u all.n-» and otlnu* 
arli<'l(N nri’ fiiif'K (“n\’('d or ha\r bud'', flowei'^ and 
anim;ils. rxeciitcd on lluni m bnllianj ecdour". K\ery 
(jumpa lias a colh-ilion ol Ihidilhi'l inaiiU'ci ijil."'. .-ouk' 
of whah aie of unat udninih' AI-<) IIkk' aio a 
niimbei of nni-j( -d in-'iniinnU liKr Ihr «lniin. tiunipet 
and bell whir-h at* ii'(‘d duiinir piaNfM'"* In addition 
to IhfM^ llieie aie m( 1((1 \i'-cb lu whidi holy water 
eolunu'd with '\\(il -u elling "iirion i,> ]>laced a^; an 
offi’iuu; 1 'ifoh- tin ido] and nn 

AA’e \Nei(' foiliinai<' (in mill 'n be pi'-crd at an 
ino-iortaiil pia\er a'ul ^:i\v lh(' coikIim tial w tli 

soiciiin riles b\’ th-' alibol. \>lio -r on a iam(d dias 
With two lows ('f imuik- on ('illni ^ide of him There 
wei(' little lai-f'il tabli ^ ui fioiit ol all for '-lie holv 
books, bills and olln i H'liiii U"- aitich-. 'I'lie J<la^elS 
WPM' intoiK'd 111 -oleiMU iini-on and at, iidenals 
the Tilx'lan liiimiiels. were blown 'TIk' nir 
was fragiant with burning in(en-('. 'rh- piavcis were 
v<'iv long and dbla i m Pa wa-- <i\('d to dl in •-mall 
Ixwk bv the little bo\ monl'- who ^at whi'peimg a'l 
th(' back In spiie of this niund iiic tomb, llie edm 
duskim -s of tile 'emjtlc w is volcinn with pia\ei and 
woi-iliip Th(' ixilli'd hii ( -, of llm m<^uk‘^ and aiibot', 
had a nmole delaihed look a> if tliei miiids wen* in 
comniumon with (lod. 

It is •'aid till' a "ix'h of the populdion ol L nlakh 
is in the ('hmeh as alnio-l e\erv lamdv. wludlmr 
wi'idtliy nr poor, coiit i ibiife" at. Ica^'t oiu' of i'-. mem- 
bens to lli(’ piie^tliood Th(' piir^ls aie known as 
/eA/ies- aixl icngnizi' Ih Dalai Lama, a' Liia a in 
Tibet, as lli( 11* "jniatual load T‘b(a\ hnn<t his to 
undergo tiain ng in Lhasi. which m iv la-i for ainthing 
from lliree b^ fifoiai v(mis. depending on the apidnde 
for assimilating tlie 111*^1 mctions ciNca’i d lua'e are Iw'O 
classes; of monks in raich lamM*s w 'riwai' an* in the 
first place the woikng monks who atti'iid to the 
temporal iidca’ests of tin* moiia'^'leiy. dluv (ailluale 
the monas'nv 1 inds. collect tin* rent of tin* im'na^tery 
tenants, engage in Iradi* on la'liclf ol the lainaserv 

and attend to such otlu'r act i\ dies. ddu> second and 
liighei* class is eomims: d of spiritual monks who 
devote themselves to leligions coni ('inpla/' ion. The 

gutnpds arc very 'well endowa’d, as iho church is a 

popular institution and rec(*ives an fliinnal donation 

from every family, cither in casti or in krad. 

Izi some -cases /the gumpas have as their heads 


very holy persons, known as kushaks or incarnations. 
It is believed that after a man has attained a high 
p*tch of virtue, he may either ajttam iV'i rearm— absorp- 
tion into the Sui>n mo Spiiit as llm Buddhist highest 
good; or rc'Aiin to earth as a kuJutk m order to do 
good to liis fellow'-im n. In all Ladakh there arc only 
111110 hu.shnks. When one of them is .about to die, ha 
calls around liini di^'Ciples and tells them w’liero he 
wall b(' i(bi>in and tin Micied •*-mns by which they 
may know him. Afib'r Ins dc.iHi, Ins di'-x*i])l('s go tO 
tin* jilat-f' poiiiliMl rut by lum .md -('ikIi for a newly- 
born Diild who IS likely to be the mo*'( jiiobablt! in- 
cainalioTi of tin (hiMiti'd -and. Having found him 



.M.ianl.'iiig or wall ol laaymg .-tones 


ley l(a\(' lorn with his family till In* is four years 
old 'I’Ik'h I lie’, come back .irul bi ng wuh them prayer 
books. ro-aiH's. 1 ). IL and oilui -aeod ai'''‘hs among 
whuh air iho-e lhal b' h ligi d (.0 the Lie LuJtak. The 
I lidd li.i- to idinlilN' tiie itidperiy will'll was Ins m idio 
la-l (Xi-lein’e, and aUo lelale aiiecdol. fiom lu-i pUst. 
If he Is Niii'ci— till lu' 1- aiLnow ]ed'.L d a- tlu* k}i,<liak 
and t.ikt'ii awa> ''o the (jiitupn ol wlmii In* is to be 
the lead. 'Piieie he i- idu.at d in the doi limes and 
t( ni‘i'> of Jhiddhmm and latrr thm education is coin- 
I'lb ( d ill the sai led city of Lha-a 

V' IV many iieojih* wdl tiiid ihi> belief to be a 
quaint and supei>iit loiH hang-o\ir fiom an un- 
enlighti lied age; but the liishah whom we nu't im- 
]>i'— ed us with his sainiduiess and the calm, seiMie 
e\])r('— ion of I'aci* wlm h one a-soi- .ih s with images of 
Buddha He may or may not bi* an incai nation, but 
he is ctilaiiily a saint. Few who have conu' in contact 
Willi Ku^hak Bakiila will fail to uv'ogny.e in him a 
tine followa'r of Buddha, ‘"Blie KiilightiUK'd One.’ He 
IS not only a kuslmk but is also the Dtpiitx Minister 
for Ladakli jn the Kashmir Ooviniincnt. Ho is the 
nnd spill' ed leadi'r of the ]H'Oj)le of I.adakh. by 'W’lioni 
he is loved and revered as no political le.uh'r is ll^ually 
loved or revered. He i.s a great social n'forincr and 
it is due to his efforts Hiat polyandry has beeu 
abolished, the law of inheritance changed and other 



pjrogreiiive meaturei iniltituted. He ia an impreMive 
tmt familiar figure m the fiowmg red robes of a lama 
and tte yellow pointed hat oi a kushak He visits even 
the most remote villages of his country on horse- 
back, and works hard in an effoitt to improve the life 
of the people 

Maantanq, Chortem and Prayer-wheel 

Manifestations of the Ladakhi’s ze'\\ for religion 
can be setn c^eiywheie in the count n ‘side Outside 
each village, but ‘^ometlmes m aicasi i emote fiom 
habi ation, one conics n(lO^^ walls of praving stones 
They are known as maanfangs and aie nnv'fVe ‘‘‘tone 
walls sometmies as mudi as a mU m Itngth The 
top of the wall slopes fiom the centre on nthei sido 
like the loof of a hous Luh one of I he flat stones 
which forms this roof aie elaborately carved and 
conta n the Tibetan pii}or, Om mam padme om 



A gioup of choitciiu 


Theae words aie veiv holy to the Buddhists and ire 
repeated by I hem in^nv times a di> Walking or 
rding by a maantang cont lining these stcicd words 
brings the same benefits in aftoi-life as repeating 
them would bung The road alwi'vs divides on 
approaching a maantang so as i^o accommodate the 
travellers from either direction The carved "tones 
are known as mam stone" and vary in size from a few 
inches to two or tl rer feet m Kngih At eithd end 
of the ynam will is i ii cd tuirct-liki ►stiu-etuic 
which ilso eoiil uns t] sim^ piavcr and im igcs of 
Buddha or other dcitrs Thm i-, known as a mam 
Another stiiutiut sd n (piitc often in J^adikh 
wh^t 18 known as a chortem Afi ei the <orp‘-e of a 
lama or a holy mm h i> b (.n burnt tlu a^hes <i the 
deceased are burud and a thort<m con>tijuctcd over 
it. conoids of a raised platform with a tapcimg 
’<eone-^apod stuicture at the top Thtf is painted 
Orange or red and may be os high as 15 feet from 
baia ito top. The tpp ii decorated with belli and 
'flaoi. SooM d tb* «f Mi&tli iMad 


in monaatoriev, are plated with gold and in-laid with 
jewels. 

The prayer-wheel is a device wh ch was much used 
formerly It consists of a litl le cylinder, containing 
rolls of prayers, and with a handle attached to it. It 
13 held in the hand and tinned by the action of the 
wr bt Each revolution biingts the same merit to the 
user, a-s uttnmg the i)ia>ei / he niimbei of times that 
xt IS wiitten iiiMclc the cylinder would bung These 
piavcr vvlic<ls thougli at one time vciv popuUr, aie 
now noi a vciv tonmioii •^le.ht in T ulikh Theie aie 
some glint pia\ ei-whcels tinned by vNitci powei, 
cutting in ^oine of the moiiislciics 

T Eli 

Ihe (ipitil Lch stands il a height «f 11500 feet 
above "ta-lcvd and is unrounded bv lofty pciks on 
all sides Thf tMNn it tH stands in a nirrovv v ilk y 
and is watered by the i nm^ flowing down fiom the 
eiKiiding hills The (iiltu it( J gif in fields and giovcs 
of willow and poplu foim a wokomc oa is in the "ur- 
roiiiid ng des it Toweling above the Mt^ viands the 
old pilaee of /the depo-ed kings of I adakh It is a 
n i"sivc building with mlcaning wills ind hiving mmy 
storeys At one time it must hive bein qu te imposing 
but is now m a state** of iiim Higher up on the crags 
Is a gumpa ind behind it ill is i mightv ‘'now-covcicd 
lauge a( r( ss wh (h k ids tiic loiite to Ccntial Asia 

• At urn tiirif L( h wis an impoilant fit\ as it was 
ronvfiinnth sitijited half w i\ b twefu the mirketfl 
of Tiidii ind tlio e of Cditiil Asia In the summer, 
ti ideis iiii\f(l at J/ h fiom evnv pait of India, 
Imkcstin libit and idiioli ai as of Cdiliil Asia 
Heio the goods and jiiodiiits of Ihr South weio ex- 
chingcd foi thosp of the "Noit h Very seldom did 
eaiav ms fiom India ])iO( cd Xoith oi those fiom 
Ckntial Asii go South of Idi "I lie nurchxnts who 
had pciformed the difficult ind hiziidoiis journey 
fiom Cditril AMa di^'posed of dieii goods to Indian 
merchants mostly by barter and after if sting for a 
month 01 two "taited on Hhe weary homeward journey. 
Lovely carpets and jewels from Yaikand and Khotan, 
porcelain and tfa from Ch na and wool fiom Tibet 
were exchanged for Indian tea, spices \nd cloth In 
tho f divs I eh was a biisv miit ind a cosmopolitan 
dtv A babel of tongues could b( hind and poople 
fioni ih\(is( couiiltKs lublnd shcmklfis in its bizaais 
Bu*^ with the passing of time ind th 1 ik ng ovei of 
Sinkung by the (’ommunists this tiadi his come Ho 
an end lift is now n hnguishing mud-coloured, 
village w th a jiopulation of 3000 

The Future 

The people of Ladakh are soeiaPy well-adjustedi 
There i9 hardly any crime and very little deetitution. 
Thii 18 all the niore remarkable u Ladakh ie a poor 
oeuatty utd vrlthout l«rg« Mtural moumt* Tim* 


ar« no oi^aniied iooial welfare aervicee, yet in Ladakh 
one never cornea across a blind, old or belpleaa person 
begging for alms. The village community has -sur* 
prising vf^ality and manages multifarious activities. 
There are no lawyers and very few doctors. The first 
is due to the fact that most disputes arc setl'led inter- 
nally by the villagers themselves, and the second due to 
the people belonging to a hardy stock and being rela- 
tively free from diseases. The comjjlicatcd and diffi- 
cult syd'Cm of imgation is constructed, maintained 
and admin 'steved by the villagers tlKmsclves. There 
is no population i)roblcm, as the system of marriage 
had efToclively resbicted Hhe numbtr of births. 

But all syj^tems have their drawbacks and out- 
live their usefulness, imd in Ladnkh as fvtrywhere 
else, th(' (j|(l order is changing and a m w one coming 
into being. No longer are /I he pi'ojile content with 
the old way of life, w’hieh in terms of material pros- 
perit 3 " and modem amenities bad veiy little to offer. 
The tak.ng over of Tibd‘ by the {'hinese Communists 
and the consequent changes are bound to have reper- 
cussions in Ladakh also. Ilcnco, this remote border 
area, at one time much neglected, has ail aincd to a 
certain degree of political importance. In keeping 
with the prevailing progressive trends, Itlio Clovarnnu'nt 
of India is opening schools and hoNpitals, building 



Ladakh 

roads and irrigation works and i> .«-pend.ng money in 
the village on Commun ty Dcveloimient w'orks. But, 
it is ^ o be hoped tliat modern civibzation with its 
attendant benefits will not totally disnipt the old 
social oidi'r which was ihe basis of a liealthy, enduring 
and stable way of life. : i 

I I 
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KHASTAGIR’S ART 

By l.ARI DATT BIIATT, ma, 

7^0071 School, Dchradun 


Expression is the main trait of art. Art liis in giv- 
ing visible form to the feelings in the recesses of 
the human heart. Only that art survives in the 
world which possesses such qiialit'es, the rest is 
washed away by the tides of time. 

In the world of today a mans worth ma^^ be 
reckoned in therms of money. It is without Mibs- 
tance and ephennral. In the golden leaves of his- 
tory progeny will come across only the name.s of 
those W'ho dived doef) int > the heart of man and 
fathomed his weal and woe. Today our outlook may 
attach importance to outward glamour but it is 
devoid of true life. It is for tliis reason that there 
baa come to be a stage of stagnation in literature, art, 
and other walks of human life. 

Today therd do exist artists who echo th^ heart 
i»f man. IChostgir is mob a one. Be has wielded 
hto lAd with * inat luosipi la tbt 


lepiesentation of m 11 pha.-es of the innermost mind. 
Ili.s pieces bubble with life. Khastgir rescued the 
Indian art from the grip of traditionalism and deve- 
loped it with his unending devotion and wonderful 
grasp. Ho has imparted mcledy and life to it 
tl'.rough his multilat»'ral gi'iiius and varied hues' of 
iinagin ition. 

Khastgir s ait, is iiiiaiur*. He lias successfully 
drpicted all a'^pi'cls of lif(' His pictures smile and 
dance and resound ups and downs of man. They have 
inoveinent>: and movemt nts constitute life, We 
find this in hs ait. Tlarc is scarcely a sidq of 
Indian sociel\^ Ihr t xperience' of which he lacks. The 
siglit of a tattered beggar woman on the road could 
not but in.spirc him to rush uj) to brush and colours. 
His heart was stirred to rebel by the drooping Indian 
widow. Hia heart vibrates in harmony wl!'h tho 
Maidoora' and Kisani’ itruggto tot life in rap and 




KfiASf A6m’s' Afet 




Dancer 

By S. Khastgir 


tliioiigli swral and blood. II i^ spontanrous rr<]>on-c to 
the ciy of tlir lirarl of man l^ alnmdanl ly tnuli-nt in 
lii.s ail. H(» lia«» done i| m (Nny fo’iii ol iiudmiu line, 
duiwing, ('d-})amhMg. .sciilpl in\. and on. 

J\ lia"! gir’s ait Ii.in lools in I In' Indian s<'il It 

nndilntid unlike good iiianv ol hei-s We find that 
ni(» ail of today 1 m'< taken to dl'^lollI(n of Jigiir' s. 
Ir l’('('onjes loo d tliciill to ]nak(' In ad ind tail out 
''I it. Snell aili''!'; teiin jt a^ then !a^ I'^t ('\p('i inu'ill , 
d'hi' N not '«o. \\ In n an aitnt falls .slioifr of 

oiiginality and e\pi\ on he take-, (■o^'t ^ nndc'r such 
distortion. Ixhastgir has nc'l y<'|. set out in this 

diif 'Clion . 

♦SoiiK' rrit es iiereeivo a diuj pi'i -onahty in 
Khastgir — tile Man and I lie Ai ti-t --that he J.s 

liaiighty as a person and liiiniljle a.s an aitisl. But it 
is not easy to asses-j him. 

Khastgir’s art is siiontaneons ; it does not l:ik<* him 
time to study and brood over his themes. Quickly 

he produces a iiiclure. To it he adds fuitlnr life 
With colours. K'liastagir is a succ’e^vsfnl af ist and a 
close obseiver of life. Each line of his art tells a tale 
of life. Heri in lies his originality. His advance in 
the doma Ti of Art is natni'. His art is boundless 
and generous and lias Indian soul and traditions for 
its background. India manifests herself in his Art. 




INTERNATIONAL HOUSE— INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


I^!bxdat nights are always International Nights on the 
campus of Indiana University, with the center of 
ttjtiviiies in a wdiito frame family-type dwelling on 
the edge of the campus known as “International 

House.” 



Engaged in livr'ly conversaliori arc stud(MUs from 
Puerto Rno, Finland. Doiiimaaii Republic and 
Iran 


Here, on Friday niglit*^. Indiana University 
Students from foreign lands all over the world gJil her 
for a weekly social occasion. The scene is a cosmo- 
politan one. In animated conversation at one side of 
a room will be a young lady from Sweden with a 
youth from Ithe Philippines and another from India. 
A British boy visits with several Tha.a. A Pakistani 
aiid a Paraguayan exchange ideas. In another room 
where a portable recorder is playing American music, 
dUicing couples include persons from Malaya, Mexico, 
Poland, Syria, Burma. 

rv But not all Ithe participants in the evening of 
^QK^jtertainmont come from far distant lands. Hometowns 
.0(f ara Chicago, Indianapolis, LiOUisville, Wabash, 
fjConawiville, Seymour. The Peru that one rtudent 
/ iMma eM homfitova if ui noftboni IndiftM* Tb# .Parii 


of another is just across tho Hoosier State Line in 
Illinois. Brazil, in this case, is a small town in western 

Indiaha. i • r i 

All of this is important, because the infonnal 

organisation to which these students belong— known 



Student.s takr time out for n fre^hment.s. Among 
them are Tra([i, Irul:iin. Iranian and Amcr.can 
students 

since 1918 as the Cosmopolitan Club— has as one of 
its aims the creation of be/' ter understanding among 
foreign students and thc.r American counterparts. A 
large part of I he club membership is American. 

International House at Indiana University is not 
a residential center. The only tenanlis are a young 
American couple. This is in line with the University*# 
long-standing principle that students from abroad will 
learn more about the country in which they are study- 
ing by living as individuals in the community rather 
than as a colony. 

Indiana's foreign students live in the many 
residence centers and in rooming houses on the edge 
of the campus. In their daily lives Ihey mingle with 
American students just aa they do in classes. Th^ 
are more than 360 i^resentatives of 63 foreign ooun? 
trie# iiow attwdiog bdb^ 





On a typical Friday evening at International 
Souse recently, the eveiing program opened with 
Elatna Sudershanam of India, recording secretary of 
[^osmopolii an Club, reading the new club constitution, 
then under consideration. 

Then Mahmut Esat Ozan of Turkey showed color 
Jlides taken in his country. 

Afterward, Aurrlfo O. Elevazo of the Philippnes 
tJumed on a pon able record player and some of the 
dub membcifit danced to Aincrifan inuric. In another 
large room students fiom many lands visited in in- 
:t>rm.il jrronps. lal'rmp: nhDut canipiK ('vrnts. 



Robcita UfjO of lilf^oniiiiKton Indiana, 

chats with Ernest llfinai:dcz of ihe Philippines 


Meanwhile, :n ami her part of the house the 
officers of Cosmopolitan Chib gJheied mound a table 
Or a biisin ss Fcs^n n. In ih’s gioup were Nu'k Conlo- 
loulos of Greece, prf •-ndriii ; Itny of Hawaii, 

^ire-pres’den^ ; Sako] N Ivnn of Thailand, publicity 
chairman; Niiran Biydan of Turkr-y, =:ofial chairman; 
Pierre Boulle of Frar.^-e. trea'iirer; Ratna S.id r- 
jhanam of India, reco'ding ser’rot'ny ; and Alice 
Itkinson of Chicago, U.S.A.. conT-jifind ng -’pcrctary. 

In the kitchen, .^hink.ir Kumar Datta of India 
jtai1‘ed pr^paiations b r the evening’s refreshments — 
3offce, tea and cookic'*. 

A visitor at the meeting famil'ar to all was Walter 
Burnham, counsfllor for foreign students in the D^\an 
Of Students office. A doclor of education. Burnham 
littows most of the foreign students by firgji name, and 


along- with Assistant Dean Leo Dowling guides them 
in whatever problems nhey face. 

Burnham exp lamed that International House is a 
recent addition to the campus. Before u. was esta- 
blished, Cosmopol.tan Club meetings were held in the 
Student Building, one of 'the mam buildings on the 
campus. While the meeting rooiiis there are larger, 
the building contains no cook ng or dining facilities. 


“The good thing aboui^ Internal ional House,” 
Burnham said, “is lliat it is epen at all tim^s to 
our 'itiidfTitfl fiom foingn laud and hi'V li 'VO a 



MU(i»’iiU ^iioii p.i-i ilic biii.ui ijuiluiiig Ml Indiana 
UniViTsity, where “Inlnnalioiial lught” and inter- 
national dinners are held 


place not only for general meet.ngs but for small 
gioups. 

He pointed rut that IrV'ernat ional House is 
friiiipni'd with Pibh' servi'p for 00 jiei'son-^. IJdng the 
kil.him facililies. fore gn undents can prepare their 
own nal ional dishes. 

From time to time the students hold regional 
atlMir^, Mieh as. Lain Arner '^an night, a Far Eastrni 
Dinner, or Middle Ea-tern .social o'^‘ca<^ion. Group.s 
fiom Thailand and the Philippines have held recent 
dinners. A separate organ zation. known as the 
For ign Students’ Wives Club. ii®os the facilil ics of 
International Hou‘=-e for social occasions. 

Foreign students have been such an integral part 
pf Ind.ana University for so many years, they attr5M»t 


INTERNATIONAL HOUSE— INDIANA UNIVERSITY; 



A inci ting of the officers of the Cosmopolitan Club. Studente 

lioiu Oii ctL, i xiAuia iiiivi aiO 

present there 


liKlc attention on the campus and in the city of 
Bluoiiiinglnn v\liei(' Ik* Thiivei’^ily is lcK*a((‘d. 

B It to riiakf It for the Am('ncan to learn 

iiiOre about tlii v Mlors fioiii abioad and for ’’he 
foreign ^tiuN-nl.s to biuadiu llieii education theic are 
several ])r()giains of “two-way” rdueation in operation. 

At, an “Inh'i ual lonal diiin r” held in the fall, 
faculty members, fi Ikns students and re'ithmt.'. of the 
cji y ail' mill’d. At thi' mo-t recent one, >tnd nts 
from ten counirii’s out-ide the U S. .staged entertain- 
ment A1 o h Id (Iming the scIkhjI year is an “Ini’tr- 
nalicnal Night” open to tlw^ j)ublic at winch the 
vis ting student.-, put on enti'rt.vinmont and display 
objects of art and utility they have brought fiom 


their home countnos. Tlnse affairs are held in 'fhe 
Umon Bi'ilditig. fho ^entf’r ol all ^ti.duit .i;tiv lies. 

Aiietlier progiaiii i- arraQgi’fl bioiiu!. liu’ '/.MCA. 
and Y.W.C.A In ilu- [)i ‘'gi nn bit fi> < gn tuden'r' 
:e invited o ^jwnd woik-emir or b ngi r pe’ ods 
visiting in horn -s m cuiuLiiin ties aioimd Bloomington. 

Ki-ri ign student f’cc|ii(r!!\ gc, o'd .i .‘pe, k* rs 
befoie clubs and organr-'at on- m nc.irby Indiana 
cities. 

Willie Tnicinati' iivii Hnu--' . n die Indiana 
Univei'-ily c.impiN is’ an iin))Oi t-^nt teat lire h)r foT'gn 
students it w only a facet cu a many-sided pregram 
dcMgiicd to make them i> i at iHniie far away from 
home. — Indiana University News BureciU 
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H. On(iAM^\J 1C»N <)].' TIIK y'TlONM. I'icONOMY 

Chin A, aof'ni fliTiK (o ollicial ( \ ]f*w, is now m a 

k stale of liaii'-il irjii '' llic liaiiMiinn p( nod would end 
wiUi tin* f^j{d)li'>liiiifiu. of ^uci.di-iii ^^h('ro ('\ (mv iniui 
would liavo "woik and wf)iild ^rt kIiiiii hi i}ropottion 
to Uio woik doin’ hy jjiin. “'riin P('()})lr’>< Rf]nihlio of 
China/^ nvads Ailn'lo d of Ihr ('nn>liluliun. “by rolyinj; 
on Ihf’ orj'aiis of Sfafo and tlio .s(K‘ial fiMVC'^*. and l>y 
■- means t)f socialisi mdii-liializat it»n and ^o^‘iall^^, li.in.— 
formation, i tljr- ^ladiial abolition ^)f tlio ■'U'hh 

of exploital cm .iinl tlio bnildiii'A ol a .^oiaali^f ^ocn ty.’’ 
The pfonomi!' Iran^foi nialn-n h i> In tak*' placi' in a 
. wpll-iilanncal nianiua : iluroioo' platnnnj;’ of the 
national i(onomy ]ja>> liin m.nlc a finnl iincntal obli- 
««lH'n (U II. t ii.’ '■ :i inilfci of farl, iIm* Ki\p-\'<Mr 
Plan for ilw' d«'\ . lopnii nt nt llw' naimnal c cnnoinv of 
Oliina canir inlo opnalion in tlio bo^iiiiiiinii of I95‘i 
(tlion^li tlic U'xl of lilt IM.in \\.i> not inado public until 
1955 xnIioii il \\ ! * binialb' ad.o.lod lix* iIh* naimn’s 

parraniciiT) Vm w \\\\\\ planmni^ ili I,l'^k soci.di-t 


of >'oc JbiMijil.io s» lb. ( ‘oii'tilulion Abo bin 

SiiaP-ob] ( III' fh, ]) III/ (\>>nfifH(inn, p. 57 , 

•b) \ii 15 ol ibf ( on-hl ’ll loll \n iinpoilj,nl 
phaiaibai't 1. iinr,. oi ibo plans in lb ■ ( *oin]ninii''t, 
count rit's K 'll run I II 1 1 Imkinu of ibon- bivo-Yoar 
’ Plan*^, 'I lie iMu'ii biiiM <■ (f ibc now dofum i, ( 'tjniinjoi ni 
editonally wion’ on Vpiil 0. "i )i \a'-l import. mro 

for tin 'oniiiniid -i i . iii.!l Ir nunj, uf ib(' f'r*ononnc iiii^lit 
of the ^^^('l;^b''I finin i'. ibo tail Ibat iho now l’'iv«.-AYar 
Plan- on wlij.'b ibc So\'i"' I'lHon and ino-l, of tin' 

couiitiirs (jf p^ojil.'v,' doiiiorj ic\' ba\ ( plaited IliK year, 
arp drawn i’]i <ai llu' bau' of clo-o ro-(_>pt i ition This 
^ take into annail Ibo dixj'-ion of labour wdliiii tlm 

P(K*rdi'-l the’ sp'^'Mtb' p. nibai it ns (»f oach roun- 

try, tjs natiem d } ntrni i diiii.'> and iconuniic obicctives.” 

‘ — '^Pf* Pr c*di(f)rii| arlnlo riitdtid “(5)-r',|)cral ion br- 

twc'Pii S‘n( iali-t ( Vii'id ri.' js Exj'andiris; and Growinj^ 
StronijM' ’ n ibo wroklv Fth' n hn'^'fiufj Peace, For a 
, People' Dern'oeraeif, Bucbarc ^t, Apid 6, 1956. Soo also 
"Vylko Clior\ Mikn\ 'v aitjolr on tin; j'cneral relation- 
ships h' twoni soiiali-t (’oimlin's in Aiiiil 22, 1955 issiio 
of tho «-aino wc( lJ\' Hp abo lofers to “a new intcr- 
nat onal diviHon of laboni’ . . diffcriuji mdk*ally 
, from the (bvi-ioii of 1 ibnnr iindc-r capilali.sm.” See 
, also tbe wnMAb' iVrir 'PittK'!^, Mosfow, No. 29, 1949, 

, artirlp by M. Paronmv, ])p. 11-12; editorial nrli<‘h', in 
^ Anr 1 15. 1953 is'^ne anc) article by I. Medvedev on 
‘Tratprnol Co-opc rnliO]i of Free Nations” in Novem- 
' Jber 7. 1053 of the ;Vr?a Tiines^ Mo‘«cow, On the 
.role of olanninir in iindpidevrloped oconomics, see The 
^Pxihin^ of Thiflerdc rcJopcfl Countries by Eugene Stan- 
ley, New York, 1954. p. 235'. 


li au*<foi mat ion of Ibo rconoiny would take* "a fiiiily 
long lime” . . . ap[)ro\iinalelv fifban yc'ar.s, or Ihice 
I’lvp-Year Plans, in .iddition to tin* three years of 
ivliabihlalicju (1019-1952).”* 

What .‘‘late of n.atmnal ccouDiny is if'm,>leied by 
tli(‘ (.\)ii>l it ulioii whicli IS In imd(ii»n sociali'^t tran'r 
f<M Illation d lip new ( ^-)n>l itid ion n g "tn iiiu; tbo k’^is- 
lalivc’ rinbodiirn'iit, ot I be gain^ of tin anli-fpiidal 
i('\olii(ioii bas no loorn for llw' feud d nwnei'bip. 'rbc 
( \)ns( ihii ion lisN foiii ‘‘bie^M’'' loim^ o| ow npr-'lii]) ; 
they aie (o') ,S|,d(* owmi^hip (owiu'i'-bip bv llu* wliole 
1)1 0 }. 1 (*) , (/)) ('o-ope!.il l\ e ownei.diip. lhal 1"'. c ollc'ul l\ e 
(nMU'idiip bx’ lii<- urjikiiig in.i'"-!-, (<) Indn idual 
ov\nei>,bip, 1 ) 1(1 ill) <'a])ilab'‘( ownii'-bip" "I'lu’ Yoii- 
*•1111111011 giiaianlei s Slate i)rot('(liou to ibe eapi- 
lali*>(s but l.i\ down al llu’ i.inif time tb.il, 

)>oliey of ibe Stale lowanb eaiiit.ih^l nidii-liy and 
comiiKiee IS to ii-v. , K'vti.i'i ,ind tiari-lnmi iIh iu d’lie 
Stale makt s u*-c' of Ibe ]ie,'.jli\e .-ides of CMpilalisf’ 
lUilu-liv .md '( omnii lee wbidi .or Ixiietiuial to national 
welbaiv iTUl Ibc' pcaipled li\('libuod. encourages and 
uuid(s ilien I lan^foim.i f inn into \arum,s forms of Stale 
lapitab.**! eeonomv, giaduall\ ic placing eaiiitaliM 
nwiiei-blp with o\Miei,-bi|i ])V tli.' wliob* people; and 
this d. does b\ means of Ibe eonh'ol fxei’cisc'd by 
:uhiiini-tial H e organ.s ol Ibe Stale, Hie leadeivbip 
gi\en by the Stale' sector of Ibe eccMiomx and super- 
vision bv ili(> ’WOiki'i’S.”'* 

Fii'fj-)'car Plan for Decdopment oj the 
\al tonal Eeoytont tj of I hr Penph's Pr'ptihUc of China 
inr,.ujn57. Poking', 1956, p. 21 

•36. Alt. 6 of Hip Con.stilulion . Slatc-capitalisin 
was not consi^ jf'ri’d a “basic” form of ownorshi]) and 
was, Hierefon'. oxeluded. - Lin Sbao-chi ; Report on 
lh( Diafi ( *on.sl tint ion , p. 58. 

37. Alt. 10 of tho Constitution. Tlu' FirsL Five- 
\car Plan of China sots out. to fullil this ta.sk. Soe Li 
iMi-diiin (('hail man of the State Planning Onniniasion 
of i'hliML)— Report, on the First Fire-Year Plan for the 
Drvelopmrnt of th4 Natioiud Economy of the People's 
Rrpxiblia rtf China delivered before the second session 
of the NaliouTl People’s Coiigrcss — News Bulletin of 
Hu' Emba.s.sy of the People^s Ropublicj of China in 
fiidm. Issue No. 42. August 8, 1955, New Delhi, p. 6. 

The ciTifiliasis on the leadership of the State sector 
in the national plan is no Chinese or Comrauiii t pecu- 
liarity but is the ‘^prevailing trend in all modern 
countrie.s,” says the leading American economic 
historian Dr. W. S. Woytinsky— see hia article on 
India’s Second Five-Year Plan in the U.S. weekly 
The New Lead&r, August 20, 1966, p. 19. 
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iSiU'h contradictoiy provisions in the Constitution 
Juxi explained 'by Liu 8hao-chi as merely reflecting the 
fontradietions existing in the real life of China. “During 
Ihe (raiisition ]»eriod in our country,” Mr. Lin says: 

“We hav'(* not only .socialism, ])iil also capital- 
ism. Tin* coni radict ion bolween llm two difTercnt 
kinds of ownorshij) is a coutradidion winch exists 
ebjrcli\('ly . . 

T'Ik' conliadiction would be K’-ohed only with 
lli(' (MJinjiletion of tlie >0( iali>l 1 ran.sfoi m:il ion of 
'Mi'll alist induct ly and trade, he add<. 

r SocIA'I.I.st d’HAN'M-'OHM XTIO.V OF InDVSTRV 
At dll' Imii' of the ;i-.'ninpl M'U of po\\('r by (he 
( 'oiiimiiiii,*>( s ill 1949 C‘liina''- indiwli-jal iModuciiuii 
accounbal for only 17 per rent of (he (ol d production 
of (he fijnnliv. ( )J ilie (olal indu.^trial piodiiclion. (he 
r^tale, eo-ojK I ,il i\ (' and |om(. S(.i(('-pi i\ al(‘ indii-tn.il 
( ii(( I pi .11 coiiiil I (I loi ;iG 7 per end aii<l lh» piix.de 
iiidielii.ll fulnj'M'-i-, (l.iiiiifd (h(' H"! , The laopoilion 
x\as 1 idie.'illy .ilteK'd b\ 1952 wlieli 111*' n habililal ion 
ol (he nalion.d (loiionn was enmi'leted With (he 
I'lpd lii(iea-( 111 indil-liidl piodudioii, ihe ploj'oilion 
"f iiiodno iiidii-tiv. Ill (hi' IoIjI \.d\i' of «.mliui(, of 
iikIihIin’ ;ind a'.;i leiiK iii’i' (leikon'd in i-i)n«.(ani, I'liees 
of 1052) lOH' fiorii 17 pel ceiil 111 1049 lo 20 7 )mi et id 

^^']|'le ilie eaj)il,ili-(, j a oduet KUi al^o iii'*iea'-'d duiiug 
llie pi nod, iis -Ii;ii(> of lotal indii''liid prodm ( ion 
diilini'il liom 05 .4 pei ei id in 1019 In 49 ])ei iS'id m 
l(‘52. llli' >liiie of (lie stale .illii eo-op('i . 1 1 1 \ es ill- 
iii'a''dtii, lii llii ('\((id of d 'I decu a^ ’ [l. ."lojiihl, 

I|OWe\i r. I'l* liolid Hid in >ltde i)l ]'l.O (le.ilh full leiial 
aullioiiU' lo ( oiili^i'ali' ' pi i\ all' < .ipilal lie '<lale ha«l 
Hill doin' 

Tlio Coii'l lint ion laid down Hk' (.i-k of soeialwt 
1 lan.-foi mat ion of iiidn^liy; jiiid one of (he m.un la-ks 
of (lie Imi.-I, riaii wa.s abo “(u <*onsolida( e uid (\lend 
(ho l<’ad(i>hi]) of socialist e-onomy oxer (Mpilali.'^t 
economy”*^ Accordingly, a camiiaign was l.mni-lu'd m 
1955 for lh(' coiix < i'siun of r.ipil.dnf ( id I'l j»i j.'-i’S in 
('lima, into *Sla(e midertakiugs. 

The mc'thod chiefly ( miiloyed fur coiix'eiling (he capi- 
talist eiiterpii"e.s into .socialist tStaii') I'literpri^i's is a.s 


4S Liu Shao-chi: lit pnrt . . . cited, pi». 31-32. 

39. China’s Five-Year Flan — cited, pp. 14-15. 

40. W. W. llo.stow, Richard W. ITat-ch, Frank 
A. Kierman, Jr. Alcxaiuh'r Kckstcin and others: I'ho 
Vrospect lor Conioiuni^t Chma, yi. 241, Massachussetts 
Institute of Tf'chnology, USA, 1954; T}ic Pacific Ajfair.^, 
(iuartcrly. Now York, December, 1953, pp. 321-335. 
For a different reading, see Walker: Chim Under 
Uornviuniwi, p. 109. 

For constitutional yirovisions regarding taking up 
jirivale property by the State, see Article 13 of the 
Constitution of China, i 

41. Five-Year Plan , . , cited, p. 24. 


follows: “They are first turned fiom piivate mlo State- 
capitalist undertaking.^ (lir.'^t stage), and eventually 
natioiializi'd, i.c., turned into socialist undertakings' 
(second .‘<tage).’”- Tin'’ traiisdion from private to Slate-* 
capitalist undertaking "pas>i,s lliroiigh .si'xoral sui^'c,*^ 
.'-ix (' stage, s — Usually from the lowo'^t (jii'iiodical State 
imicha.-e.s of thin eiilpid) ihioiurh llw' iiitc’rrncdiaio 
(Slate oiders, ceidialized pmcha'es, guaiMiiteed .sale.s 
of iIk'ii oidput by Stall' ;iii<'n( i('s and Stale-sui^pli' d 
laxv 111 deiial.s, elc ) to Hu' higlK''( I'lia-’e of Slate 
fMpitali<m ( in'litutiuii ol mixed Slatf' and capitalist 
undertaking with both Stall' and pin ale capital).”'^ 
Dm mg the tally jiait of 1955 the ndei uu diatf^ phase of 
.<l.-ib' .apil.alism was tlu' jU'X'dent sl.igr but aftir the' 
qiiicki nmg of ihe pacr of -()ci;ili‘'( ( lan’^foiinatioii 

moi(' Him half of Hu big i.ipdah-t fiim- iii China were 
cMio <i (I'd into n’lid *>1 ;i I ( -and-pi jx at I’lv owiU'd coin- 
p.anux bx' Hu' < nd ol 1955 ” Pv Febiuiry. i95f), the 
'•on\ (M "ion of mdmtii.d and ti.idmg r ^lablnhmf'nls to 
"Oil dm. hill «, w.■l^ mainly crmiplf led iii all llu cities.''-'' 
Diiniui Hie j'K of -ii'h ( onx ( I "loii modeiate com- 
]*('iisilion ]> paid lo Hh- ( apilalnl-,"' and al lea-t until 
lii’foi,. Hi. <iiiich( niiiu. of Hie pa> r of .'O'-ialisL Iraii"’- 
lo’.m.tiion Ihe inilMiiXi^ loi’ foiming a Slale-<-a])itali.-t 
mull 1 1 .d\ins 4 iin m.-iblx > nuo fioin Hu- comi>anv con- 
firiii'iC’ In till' loinl Si ih -j'l ix a jc (n(ii]iii-e caj'italists 
.‘iK' p.'iid inhn^t langing hoin I <o (> pei cf-iil of his 
t ip.l.i) .1111111. dl> -ub.ie( I lo a m.iMiiiiim of 10,1)00 \ uaii 
(unil. of Chiiu-e cmiencv) a month (120,090 xiim 
•iimn.-illx' ) “'riu iniciivi i*, |),-i\' ibl,' (|n;iileily as long 
.-IS Hu (ni('i])im' if'inaiiis a Si:iti‘-]>i i\ .i(e binincss, 

t ! I { pt rl it t nj V'JkIJk/ (( o/)Mu/i s oy a 

/o‘ . ■ III -lu h iiiuh'i I akinii' Ilie i .ipil ali-t -- H'tam the 
man.-imincni in iluii haiiib as igi-nu of Hu Si ite. 

.1. ( VlLLia TlXTs XI IO\ OF VORU IMTURI-: 

111 eai u-nluii Hu' ('hiiu ( 'i ijiimuiii'-i had been 
folloxxing i I'olicv of pii'.iixiiig Hie i ich pea.sant 
I'oiioiiiv nnhl Hie ulopiion of ihc' luw Comd iiuHon.^® 


12 A I'l K x'l 1 1 -iilo ■ "Thr Son. lint Indinlrial- 
i/al]on of tlu' Cliine-e Pi ojdi b Repiijilic’’ in the 
monthly Inh : nfition'd Moscow, October, 1955, 

p. 37; b. Delvinm. “( ’onx c i^'inn of Privatt' Industry 
in China” in the A eu' Tino^, .Vo. 12, 1956, pp. 10-11; 
Chi ('hao-ling: ‘‘(^ajiitahsls iYo'^s Over” in the 
iiioiillily PJuna Rf con'^trucf!'', Vol. A', No. 3, 1956, 
Shanghai, pp. 3-4. 

43. A. Peroveitailo • cited. ]>. 37. 

4-1. Sc(’ the article by Li Fii-chiin (A’hairmaii of 
the Chine^^o J’lanning CommisMon) in the AA a- 
Mo.'^-’ow, Jannaiy 1, 1956, p. 15. 

45. See the xxeekly AAir Tiw<s, Alo.'^cow, No. 12, 
1956, yi. 9. 

46. L. Dolyu.sin: “(lonversion of Prixato Industry 
in China” in the Nciu Timi'-s, No. 12. 1956, p. 9. 

47. James Cameron: Mondariu Red, p. 196. 

48. Delyusin: Op. cit., p. 11. Italics added. 

49. Art. 6 of the Agrarian Reform Law of China.^^ 
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THE" Modern review for January, 1957 


Speaking, on tho draft agrarian reform law in 1950, Lin 
Shao-ehi .ndicat.d that tlu? policy' of preserving rich 
peasant economy would be a long-term one. “Only 
when crndilioris arc ripe lor median sod fanning, for 
the oigani-atioii of collective f inns> and lor the ^oclall^t 
reform of the rural areas, will the nerd for a nth 
peasant K'ononiy cea^e. and tln^ w II take a somewhat 
Jong time to achieve,” he said " The new Con'-tiiuii'^u, 
however, while re<ogni'-ing the right of p a-ants law- 
fully to own land and rlhcr means of production, 
env sages a gradual ('limiiiation of the rich peusaut 
econoniy/’^ 

Explaining the pro\ isiori in the Constitution, Lin 
Shao-clii said that th(' new polay was jn>t h (.1 l.xcaUM' 
rich p('a^ant economy whicli ha«l mwVr Iwen well- 
develo[)ed in China, had Ijoi’ii gioatl\ restneltd alter 
the land i<doim as a le^ult ol lla* de\elupmi*nl of 
prodiiceis and oilier Ivp .> of co-opi-r Ui\ e^ “a- well as 
by tiir pohc'y of uuifii'd i»iiiijia c and di^t i ibut ion by 
the Stale of plain and olhi'r mam a^^iuiiltmal pio- 
ducts.”® Hr fuithrr pointed (o Hk' giadiial dia hU(‘ of 
rich pfa^ant rconomv a\('rrng that the aviiage iiold- 
inp of a rich )i('a-ant had only brt n Ivn'C(' as big as 
that of the oidinary iiea'^ant. jir<'<lictrrl the pnm li- 
ment of rich peasants guilly of obstiiictiouisin but 
added that “in view of th- pinnal, poltnal and 
economic sitnalicm of our count ly. it will not bo 
nocossatv to start a '-prn.il ino\ nuiit. w’a'> tlu* ca^i* 
in the land refoim, to ( limiiut' r ch }>oa-.in‘-. In the 
futuie, tho-e iich )ii‘a>ant^ who hi\(' <ihoadv given uj) 
exploitation may b(' allowo«l to join co-o{»('r iti \ in (U 
crrtain eondil on^ and coniiinio to loluiin t Ik in^i‘l\ r.s, 
provided (lio apiicnllmd pmdu'ai'^’ co-op(iati \ ls have 
been con'=olidaled, and t!ie agieeini'iit of the p asants 
obtained.”'^ 


50 Lin Shio-fhi; Ii*< purt on the A<ji<iuf!ft fii joint 
Law, Peking, 1950, p. 93. 

51. All. (S of the (\;n'lilut:on of C hiiia. 

52 Lin Shao-clii Htpo.l on ihr Diojl 
lion of the Piop^t's Iti puhhr o\ ('hum, |U» 3 ’-31. 

53. The Cintial CloviTinmnl Deci'-ions of 

Aupie-t 4. 1^50, “A ]>' I'^un '-ti.ill Ix' cla-'ifi d a.-- 

a rif’h nrasariT. v ho for tluo. con-i'Ciil ivr years cuiinl- 
ing backwaid from the time of llio liLiiation of the 
locality had ( n gaged in prodii.lion hirn-^elf and had 
depended for t)aif or th<' ma|oi oait f'f h^ family’s 
means of li\rlih(uxl on < :'j>l()it:if ion tho incoino fiorn 
W'liich cxCKfaP 15 ('’iil of thi total aiinu d iniome 
of hi- whole family.” 

54. Lin Shan-chi- Rrport, op nf , p. 31 Tt 

intere^tins to note that Mao T-a-iiingL- analysis of 
the deyelopm nt of rich pfM'anI ('rf oorey in the po't- 
liheraiion perori widrK' dfT'K- from Mr Tan Sliao- 
chi’.s rending'^. In a P'port dolporf’d on .Inly 31 1955. 

at a meeting of th- Sr'cretane«. rf P'ovin ial Mini ci- 
pal and Area Committees of the rooimunpt T^^r^y of 
Cli na Mao l^se-tnivj refrr’’ed to thf’ “-pontan'^ous 

tendency” in rM’ent venrs in the c"'nntrv'‘’df “to deve- 
lop towards capitilsm.” TIo said that “new rich 

pea.<^anta are spiinging up ever\ where. Manv well-tn-f|n 

Jaiddle peasants are stirring to bc«come rich peasants/' 


The consequences of the adoption of a policy of 
restricting r ch peasant economy m the countiysidc 
coujiled with the policy of encouraging peasiiit co- 
opc’iatives may be gauged from the following state- 
ment: “Agricultural co-opciation in Clima .s progress- 
ing rapidly. There are altogether some 110 million 
pea ant hoiischold.s in the country. In the spring of 
1954 tlieie w’cre lUO 000 co-op(‘ra lives ombrae ng 180 000 
of th('m, in June 1955, I hi figures w’crc 650 000 and 
16 903.000 lespectixely, lowaids the end of December 
there were moic than 70 million household.s in the 
ceiintiy’s co-opciativ(‘s. and towards the end of this 
(1956) January, there w’erp over 2.(KK)000 eo-()t)> rativcs 
With 92.810 000 hoii-eholds.”'® In ntluT wairds about 
78 per ceiil of the lural heu-ehohls wcic bi ought und‘T 
the co-opiTatives by January, 1956. “(Jf th s number 
215900CO households hi\G set up co-op. rativi's of the 
h’ghr-t type, which are completely .socialist in 
character.”®* 

K. TTxusua’l Fi^mt'Rfs in ttte Constitviton ” 

The f’on<liliition contains si'ine very interi'^ting 
dr'pai Inn's from oidinaiv pr.ichce which need Fomo 
mcnlion the Crn^titnt ion iS explicitly m- ant 

for tempoiarv dural inn to In^t up to the end of llie 
Irnn-ilion pprioir'” w’hich 7 )re-um:ibly will be fifler'n. 
years fn ni 1953 “’" S condlv on the admi'^s on of no 
le-s pn anihonty than Tun ?liao-cln himself, the Con- 
.stihilion rr)nt'jin'' -evi'ia) provis’ons of Die nainre of 
a f>:ogi:iinm('"" wli ch art not to he ordinarily found in 
(^an-t futionnl riociimenls. Th n. the Preimblo to the 
Con-tifiit ion not onlv gives a lii-toncil sketeli ef the 
vidory of the Chines(' ie\'olnlion but nbo indicates 
in bro:i(| onD Tie the future yi.ath to hr taken. The 
}h*’.‘irnble nnntioris the growing and iruh'.'^trur’tiblo 
frir nd'hip br lwe n China and Ilu‘ T^S^'R and the 
lir'mofTjK. ics” of F.-istem F.uroyie atul Asia. 

.\fter pointing to the increasing mpnveriDiment of the 
poor pea'ants Man Tsf'-tiing added: “‘Tf this tendoney 
(toward- th gmwDi of rich pea'^ant c'fonomv — R.C.S) 

, nnr-htvf'’ Of! fhi«! -(.p^ra turn into tw’o extremes in 
Die count n'side will get wor‘=e Hav by dav . . .” — Mao 
T-o-terig “The Quf'stion of Agricidtnral Co-opr ration” 
in the Prnph‘\ ('fn'nn, Nov. 1, 1955 p 13. 

5.5 T. Dcivu-iii: “China’s Chinging Country- 
.'^idf " in Die A’cu; Tlmns, No. 8, 1956, p. 8. 

56 Ibid. 

57 If is. perhaps, not in order to call anv provi- 
i'ion of a Constitution unn.snal inasmuch as dep' Tiding 
on the va v ng conditions an.l moods of the d ffetent 
people^! the Con titution- in the different count t’v may 
aKo rliff r as x’idely The South African Constitution, 
for example. opf'Hs w’ th an irn orution to .Almighty 
r.od-— a thing dol easily reconciled with constitutional 
law. 

58. T.in Shao-chi: Report on the Draft Comti- 
tnt'LOTi, p. 57. 

59 Five-Year Plan of China, Peking, 1956, p. 21. 

60. T .11 Shao-ebi : on the Draft Constiiv^ 

lion, p. 58. 



'^Such friendsh’p/' the Preamble adds, ““will be con- 
stantly strtngLiieiied and broadened." Further, there 
the inhibit nee on the lucoipuiaiion of piuvis>ioua 
ing the supreinucy ol tlie inleie&la of the people over 
all others: Article 17, for (xarnplc, read.'^ as follows: 

“All organs of iiJliLte iuu!>t icly on Ihe of 

the people, ccnslantly inanitaiii clu>e contict wKh 
tlji m, lieed then opinion and accept their super- 
vision.”®' 

L. Conclusion 

The Chinese State, aa l^■\e:lhd in Ihe Con'^tiliition, 
is a peoples d^inocialK- fcSiale uhcie su\eiLiguLy 1:5 
e\pre.'3sly stated to he wdh lh(' p.uple, and wiiidi i^ 
led by the woikei?, titiilui Con.niuni.-U) on tluj 
ail inc>' b( iW('<'n wolk(r'^ and jk a- aiii In hiihlincnL 
of lh(* ta-ks M't lor tlic Clnne.NC rc \ olul luii, feudali-in 
'V\as abolisiied a^ alM) luie.j;n ixpiuil.iuun and r.jiitah.-t 
domination. The Slate i- now hall-uay lluouak t 
progiamriie of bringimr about tocial •>( tiaii'lni mat am 
of indu>liy and a^i iciiH ui (', wliidi h.u ah a«ly l« d lu 
a fund imcntal ehaiij^,* iti iIk' piopf riy n I.iikjms ol 
Chinese s(X‘U'ly — lluii iinleihnmj^ the bu'^ic iiiiih tlial 
the duLd' fund lull ol a revoluiioii (.ou^i'd in liaii— 
foiimn^r ijjf, juoj) ity n laimn^ (d -ceiei^ 

Y( 1 would it b(’ M Older to ^ay Ihil thi' mw 
Cljinc'(' Mate K'piiMiil^ lh(' iulh'^t 1 ahzitujn of Sue 
siU'ce'>!.'5 of th(' n'VolulKLi ('Vc’ii a^ Ih- CIuucm- h a<h 1 ' 
I }u‘iU''('U cs eoiieen ('(1 it. My ^.uluud-iou i- lial I d'H'- 
not Mao 'r'C'-lunii:, the idr-olotiical, jiolilieal and 
nnltaiy leadei el llie ( liinf"(> ie\olution and ol tin 
inudeiii Chiiu^e Slat(', wrote back 111 JldO in I.in «* le- 
bialed On j\\ ir l)t mticrncy (hat “a -y^tem (/f '(nlly 

uniV('r''al ami ( qual .sitih<t(j,‘ , nn^p^tivc' of x <a(id, 

pio])eily oi- edmalion. mU'l In' |ni( nio pi iciiee ‘^o 
tliat Die ui^aii', ol ^oNeiiimeiit elecu d can pm]) i Iv 
rej)ie^ent each levolutn naiy da>s acioidm^ to it' 
statU'. in (lie .Slate. f’\pi tlu' peojili'’-^ will and due t 
n'vnluhonaiy '•hii^ctiles, and ( mbody (Im '|)ii I of 
‘New Deiiioi lacy A.s has aln.idv been uoU'*! China 
has net yet liad < ven fortnaliy <‘(jnnl <u!ha<jr (not to 
speak of rrnlly Kjiial sufTia^e) for all, nor are ck^-liuii', 
direct except at the lowest hxel— (o tlal extmit, at 
h'a^t, the “spirit of New n<inoiiacy” Hiiiains uiiieal- 
izi'd n Ihe n w Cen^tilution. 

A feature of new China that has fadi’d to receive 

the atleiilion it de^e’cvc's m this count ly in nts ‘^ome 

mention at tins po’nt . U)i till tlie tune of Stahni-I 
8U|irenmcy in the USSR Conunuiii in. in its piai-lical 
aspect in the ceuritries wli re Cnmruuni-t paihes weio 
in power, implied a more or Ic'ss uniform sv^torn of 
government as exemplified by the Union of Soviet 

61 Article IS r nds* “Ml ^orvaiils of the State 
must ‘*trive to servo the people.” 

62 Karl Ma:x: A ('fniHibulttnii to the Critique 
of PnhticfiJ Erminwv Aut hoi’s Preface, pp. 11-13, 
Calcutta. Pharati Library, nd. 

03 Mao Tse-tung: i^dccted Works, \o\. Ill, p. 121. 
Italics added. 


Socialist Republics and as such all Communist States 
were gu.ded by and uiodeiled upon the sy^.lom pre- 
Vadiiig u the UmSK. The lii>t bii'ak m tins iimlJiliHly 
was provided by Mar.dial 'J'lto's Goviinmeiit in 
\ugo-iaMa with tlu'ir iMusd to toe the Kremlin 
delates in 1U48.''* Tito foinuilatcd ami put into piaciice 
a Dew by^lein of wiiidi llie iiu\‘>t rLmaikabk’ pail was 
its iUicKoui'Hi With the woild outride Lhe Sovi I, zone 
of mflmnce. Tlu' m M iiniloi iiuiy li.i^ laki ii plme n 
Klin pi‘ neeuHy oi wliuli, liow \ii, the lull iinpliva- 
lUiK a e nol >^*1 chai. Rut n biUwecn Ihe-e, in tdniia, 
there h.ue b (Ui '^uuk* uiuaikabie \ ai atioii> iioin ilie 
soviet and K-niiiii Jmu ( jpcaii imaleb winch call for 
.No:ii(' aiieiitiou. 

A> .1 nntUi of fact, llu^ Clr.noe Coiuiuunnt movo- 
111 nt lia-. pi.olicdly all ak ng b. i n lun indcpi-ndt'Ut 
ol the eoiitiol ol llie CkmiiuiiU.'L liileiua: luiun, the 
So\ ii 1 ( i(i\ ( 1 iiiiii ill (1 oi till Inaiiiiiat on Ihiieau of 
tlio ( oiiiinuu ''t itariU'"' b^aji uuIl p(. iidc lu e d:d not 
iiitaii (li-iC'petl lo Mu'(()W’ but tiu* Ch neso kailei’s 
d<u iinmaiKUi to lollow tlu' ccui'C tlial appi'an d best 
to ill! Ill I li iiidi'iM'iidi lu I’ 1 "? iffieMcd lmii lu Chin- SC 
( oii'l i::.‘i!'ii il ! iw ami i>uu lice. 

'I'ke Coiiiiiii'-uun loi dialling the Constitut on. 
ixpii. "13 di- w* oil tin ('oii'-ii’ui on ot l.^bit and the 

l>c( pk ^ (i. ill )i K.eic" , >rL ai liu- .".Mile tune llte Cou- 
.""l il ill ion ol ( luua “i" .111 . piloine of ine hi."loiicivl 

. < n< ( ol iiioK' tliaii a huiidnd V( ii.'> of heroic 

.sliui:ir!(> w m< d l>y ihi ( imiC"-' pi oplo, it aKo epito- 
imz- > hi"lo;i..al m\' on tie q.., 'iiion of (Jon.^ti- 

ti lion«! ami tiu' muI'I nilional ino\ mont in inodiTU 
Jhma,””” 'Die < iiai acter "t ic IoUuiOn of Ciiiiia as a 

0 1 I* or a ^ i ' ai ' ' 1 I \ iU‘( oil u t ( 1 1 1 1 ' a bn a k \v 1 th 

the U.''.'-R, "Ce V.aduuu Dedlju * Tito aka, Weiden- 
1 10 ilul A.'iiU.-ou iaUid' n. la.j.i. p| . A'Oiib- 

ng Km- Kii'-o-\ ugo^ .u tonlli'l lo lei I’xpaii'ion 

'I’.lo "aid llial 111 !' I uudaiiii n ■ al qili liuu whick S^aun 
tilled (111 piobhiii ijI llie liieoom ol ihe ind.viiiual 
111 '• ( ali-iii loi ih»i can i»e no "oci'iii"m witliOUl ihc 
iieideiii oi ili(' iiidi\idua!. (p. 2t‘.l. tlndt. 

i‘5 S e (lie lU.c',' “( >11 llie ‘Ml igiiialil v’ of Mao 

TN'-lung” by 13( nj.uiun Sihwaitz m the qiiaiterly 
i'ioiitjn Ai]on‘> N w \ ork tJeiobei, 1!). o pp. 72-73. 
.S.iid Mio T'l-iung m UrMiui. pvjs “UonimuM:."t' are 
mil inalioiiaii>l-Mar\i'K. but Maix’"m mu"t be mte- 
g.i.'-O with ti.e "jHClhc ( li U .a'l eii"! iC ' ol OIU eOUlUry 
(ih.ua) ami ui\eii a mil on d loiiu beiorc’ it can bo» 
put mil) piacliK' (lU (’hna) - U. to (he " X'h 

!•!( iiaiy "e--ion of llu- (\iuril I 'omiuiUre eloct d by 
till' Sr.th N .1 oinl ( i)ngie>', of Ike ('oiiuiiuni't Ikirty — 
Woks, \o\ 11 p 2(n. Ikniliiy, 1 51 Robert. 

Payne, biogiaph. r of Mao, also notes Maos fight 
ag;i n t the in-tiir*tion nt C'cniiiUein: ^ep Robert 
Pa\ne : Man 'oe/ Ixhh'i nf P<(} ( hma London^ 

ia 71 . p 270 Sia' al"0 A D'><-J>ni( iiiary History of 
r/j///f.s‘e (^ninnjvnisni,, c (ed. p. 471. 

() i Lm Shao-ch]‘ l\ip<at on (kr Draft Coastitu-^ 
tinn of the PrnpJr\ Rtjathhe nf Chinn in the 
rnent,^ of the Fiy^t ssion of the F Katmnnt C^nn^ 
fjrrs.s of the Pcuplo's Republic oj China, Peking, 1956, 
pp. 27, 13. 



Communist State are to bo found in its treatment of. 
the rapitiilists, the intelligentsia and the national 
minorities Jis also in the remarkable absence of violence 
characleiislic of the »Stalin rfg mc in the >Sovict Union 
— wliich .show lhat the C 'hine.se democracy hag grown 
and is .still growing on hues lhat cannot be idontitied 
with the systems pre\ ailing in the U»S8R or even m 
Yugoslavia. 

P^iXcepI for a brief ix'riod at the beginuing of its 
career thi' (Miin('<(^ (’ominunist Party has boon an 
(exponent uf gradualism in every .sphere of action.'* 
This gradualness and persuasivetK -ss liave found 
expression in juaclicc al.-o. Aftca- th<’ lakoovca* m 1049 
tile (^)InlnlUli,«.ts were faced \Mth ditKcult tconomic 
lask.s with wliicli tlu'v c<i|»('(l successfully. In th.s pio- 
cess while Stat(' enterpii-cs and .State tiadiiig iindn- 
takirig^ Wire encuui.agi'd tlie govciimn'nt also ‘h \ incial 
its ri'adinc's to curiK' to tlu- lesciie of )n‘i\ate »ntei- 
pr's(‘""'' ;,ri(l (lid, in fact, vender .substantial h(‘lp. l‘’vrn 
wlul(^ the iiiduslilis are lieing nationalized as now the 
(•.'iiulalisfs are not being iKiiidaled but au' allowed to 
remain where they arc — only wiili thi^ difference- that 
thev are no longta- owners of theii fiiins. C'apitaltsts 
ar(' being giv(ii .soiu'" com[Hais:iti()n . They are aKo 
liaid lUlc'K’st on their eapital — a tiling un.;maginabl(‘ 
in a Cmnmunist. (.oiinliy only mx yen is ago. Evcai the 
laiidloids liave been a<eoided full facilities to live a.s 
ii.sf'fiil cjlizeii.s m Chm.a. 

In lh(ir great concein fur the iiiinouty nalionah- 
tie.s Ihe .aiitlioi dies of lu w China rxc('])led these ari\is 
inhabited by llie ininoiity ii.ilionalil ie.s iKmi the 
immediate opi'ralion of the* jirogi amines of land K'fuiiu 
and nationalization of piivale undMiakings 

A “truly .start hng phenomenon which deseives 
more than passing cnnsidoral iun”'"^ is the fact that thr3 
mOnt ad\anccd ^tlatuIll of tlu' Chinese ui)p( r class, 
including leading intellectuals with Wc'lc-rn oducatron, 

67. “IkiMcallv, Tin \ ( ir fJ( funcran/ (l)y Mao 
T.so-tung) lemains Maixist-J.eriim.st text bn»d<; wiit- 
ten to siij)i)Ort the Ihesjs of iMwohilion In gr:ldu.llnes«^’’ 
— Wiites Robeit Payne, op. ( it , i». ISO 

68. ‘‘Piivat(‘ Kntei[.n^e in C(.Miiniuni''l China” In 

Ronald JIm.*! in llu' fpuirhMlv Tacifir New \ork, 

Deci'inbcr, 19/)3, !>. 330. Rehiiing to (^ily 1955 .Alex- 
ander E'ckstein wrote in the World Tolilic.<, I’rincetoii, 
April, 1955: “. . . In e''>eiice, the C'h ine.se economy — 
after being more or le^s stationary for (■(mtnries, wdth 
only (Tratic and partial spuits of growth in recent 
decades — seein.s to Ixi ent*;nng, for better or for w’or.se, 
a sfdf-.siistaining growth proce-s” (p. 434). Sec also 
Mar>' Austin Endk'oH: Fivo Shirs Over Ohina, 
Toronto, 1953, pp. 151-152. 

69. Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz and Jolin 
JK. Fairbank. A DuOuvicnlory History oj Chinese 
Communism, London, George Alh n & Unwin, Ltd , 
1952, pp. 476-477. 


is now wholly behind the new regime whieh in turn 
has accommodated them to their apparent satisfaction. 
All observers of the contemporary Chinese .scene, have 
likewise pointed to the remarkable absence of inner- 
party violence.'^'* 

Emphasizing the nni(]Uo character Ciuiimunism 
liHd assumed in China, Piobtfsor Charles Fitzomld 
writes: 

“It is clear . . . tliat in China we are eon- 
fronted with n new yh( noinvaon, a totalitarian 
State of the Communist tyi>e which has 'C«)mo to 
j)OW(T and retains aiithoi.'ly with the backing and 
acting .support of \('iy larg(' iiiiiiilxM'^, prcjbably tlie 
big majoritv, of Ihe ])c'a.sint, (ducat f'd and pio- 
fessional classes. TIjl’ small merchants do iiot fe' I 
any active renait nu'nt, (tie UidustriMlists and l:ug( 
merchants accept llu3 legiini' as belter than they 
fisircd and liardly iiioiu mimical to their iiit(ae'>ls 
than the lat(> (KMT) (Joverniiieiii . Thf; lo.^s of 
ficedoins which W’Cre theoi ('tic.ally I'n.jovtd by a 
\ery limibal nnmbi r of (xliualed peoi)le, but whieli 
had no iiraclical r* :dity for the vast mass of the 
nation, h.as not greatly disturbed any .s('clinn of 
.society . . 

(’Inna lias made vast i)rogn’-s iiiich r the new 
dMiiocraiic icgiine. This fact is .adiiiilted (Ui all IjaiuE. 
But it i.s loo rally to pa^" any pidgnunt on tlie lU'W 
Stab' (the ( ’onstitiil ion was j)romiilgated as t ile as on 
.Sepicmbi'r 20, 1951). I can bC't cmicludc this .study 
wilt) . 1 . (piolation fiom a leading aullioiil> on Clihu'sci 
eon-titutional (hwi loiuntaits wlio W’lotc' m a slightly 
(litTeK’nt eont('xt: “Judged by piiiily -Ociolog.cal 
.standard.* — without referc'Uce lo long-r;ing(' political 
inb'iition.s or dogmatic prefert inas — the (.'hm("(' Com- 
iniiiij.st governmental machiiieiy inii'l be ronsideinl 
among the most remarkable of our age. 

{Conclndal) 

70. Ihid, !>. -176; Hustow' and othei>; Tin I*io^pv<i:< 
for ('onimuni'sl ('hinfi, ])p. 12S, 130. 

71. (*. P. Fitziaald: Revolulnni in ('hinn, Lon- 
don, Idle (dev-ct Pie-s, 1952, p. 191. Italics :i(l(lod. 
I'’or an account of piescnt and tuinre policies uf the 
new* government towards Ihi' intellecUi.'Us — S('e Chfu. 
hm-lai’s report on tlie intellc'clmils ; and Lii Ting-vi’* 
."peech of M.iv 26, 1956. ri'prodiiei'd in tin' ople's 

'August 16, 1956, The policy is oiii^ “of letting 
flow('is of many kinds blo'Jsoni, h'tting schools of dN'er.S(' 
thought contend.” 

72. l*aul M. A. Lineliargf’r : “Govf'inment in 
China in Foreign GovirnnicnU edited by Fritz Mor- 
stoiu Maix, New York, Prentice Hull Inc, 1950, p. 617. 

* I am indebted to Sri Kedarnath Chatlerjeo for 
his 'helpful criticisms and miggestions on the original 
diaft of this article. The rcspon.^sibility for the posi- 
tion taken is mine, of course. 
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Present Position 

From an. humble beginning about a century ago the 
Indian cotton mill industry has grown into a mighty 
ccorxomic force embracing nearly all aspects of our 
national life. Today it stands seiiond only to that 
of U.S.A. from the point of view of consumption of 
cot I on, while uinking third largest from the view 
point of Aspindleage* The following table gives the 
salient fcalures of tho quantitative progress of the 
mill A'voctor in the past 3 years: 

As on 31r«t August 



1955 

1954 

1953 

TotA^l nnrriirr of rnill'^ 

: 461 

401 

457 

Ke.nibcr of null.-, rcgi-lorcd aiul/or 



in couivo of ciTflion 

31 

22 

17 

Niiiiibcr of mills idle 

27 

23 

20 

Paid-iip dapilnl (in ciovcs 



of rupees) 

11-J.06 

112.80 

109.61 

Si)indlc3 in.sliillod 

12,(H58,541 

11,888,165 

11,721,139 

SpindU'H woiking (first 




shift only) 

10,423,075’ 

10.502.832 

10.292.112 

Looms installed 

207,347 

207,763 

207,250 

Looms working (first 




shift only) 

185,094 

189,618 

188,600 

Cotton consumption (in 



bnles of 392 lbs.) 

4,797,084 

4,688,866 

4,518,702 

Number of hands employed 



(fiv'^t .'hift only) 

423,595 

435.421 

435,138 


• The following stotrmrnt showa tlio chungea lu ihe apmdleago 


In tho lcadi(l» colluu textile 

producing countries 

during; the 

last tlirco 

jujrs: 

(In millions) 



For 

the year ended July 


1955 

1954. 

1953 

U. K. 

2';.]8 

2«..56 

27.26 

U. S. A. 

22.25 

22.71 

22.83 

India 

11.89 

11.72 

11.43 

U. S. S. 

R. 10.15 

10.15 

9.90 

Japan 

7.96 

7.85 

7.50 

China 

5.40 

4.15 

4.10 

Pakistan 

1.30 

0.71 

0.68 

It will 

bo sprn from the above table that there was 

a aharp set 


back to cotton spindleage in the U.K. and the U.S., the actual 
decline in tha number of spindles in these countries being 1,38 million 
and 460,000 respectively. The decline indicates that the spindles 
arhich had been worn out were not replaced but scrapped, following 
slackness In the export demand for cloth and downward trend in 
prices. On the other hand, China accounted for a marked expansion 
In spinning eapaclty, the number of spindles installed rising by 1.25 
million to 5.40 million. There was also a rise of 450.000 splndlea 
In Pakistan and 170.000 spindles in India. In Japan, too, 110,000 
■plndlea were added. Although this figure is lower as compared with 
the previous year when 850,000 apindlct were added, It should not 
bo eoncluded that the pace of expansion in spinning eapaclty of 
Japan haa been retarded. For ihe Japanese cotton iplnnen are 
ftported to be eoncentratlng their attention more on moderniaatioil 
ef aguipmeat designad to Improva the technical aflelaney and thwaby 
•nhanoa the quality and radnea tha priet of tattlla output thga oft 
bspanaloo In tba ilaa ol the ladMirf. 


It will be seen from the above figures that, 
altliough tlio installed spinning capacity of the cotton 
mills expanded during 1054-^5 tho capacity acitually 
utilLsod (first .shirt only) was less^ the average 

number of spindles working being 10,423,075 aa 
against 10,502,832 in 1953*^4. Similarly, the average 
number of looms working (first .shift only) declined 
from 189,648 to 186,094. Tlie extent of the actual 
utilisation of installed capacity (in the first shift) 

was smaller as compared with the previous year, 

being 80.3 per <(rnt for spindles and 89.7 per cent 
for looms, as against 88.4 per cc*nt and 91.2 per cent. 
Reflecting this trend and also the imuease in the 
mills remaining idle from 23 to 27, the number of 
hand.s employed (fir.st shift only) fell by 11,826 to 
42335. From all this, one* should not, however, 
lush to tin* fonif'hi'ion that tho manufacturing 

activity in he cotton mills remained greatly subdued 
during the year 1954-55. The reduction in the 
average of the capacity workrd was evidently the 
result of the prolonged strike in the mills at Kanpur, 
Elsewhere in the country, the industry endeavoured 
to maximise output by working double shifts and 
Bome even worked treble shift-s. Proof of this is 
provided by the rise in the quantity of cotton con- 
sumed which during 1954-55 amounted to 4,797,084 
bales (of 302 lbs. each) as against 46S8 866 bales in 
the previous j^car. The rise in cotton consumption 
is fully reflected in an all-time peak in the mill out- 
put of cloth being 5,094 million yards as against 
4,908 million yards in the previous year. The factors 
responsible for this rise in the output wore: 

(1) High level of offtake in cloth for domestic 
consumption which is refloated in depletion 
of stock with mills, on 4th February, 1956, 
the mills were estimated to have held with 
them a total of 140,000 bales of cloth aa 
against 260,000 bales on 26th March, 1966; 

(2) ready availability of large supplies of raw 

cotton at much redmed prices; 

(3) abolition of irksome controls on the pur- 

chase of cotton by mills; 

(4) better supply of wagons fof transport of 

cotton and cloth; 

(5) improvement in power and fuel supplies; 

(6) absenciet of a big labour strike, barring the 

Kanpur mill strike; and 

(7) continuance of the decontrol policy In regard 

to prices and distribution of cotton textiles. 

DtSTBlBTmON 

The cotton industry unlike iron and steel industry 
0 ^ sugar induatry doei not oomnand any dioUff 
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letural advantage and is -capable o! thriving in widely 
livergent environments. The raw material— cotton, 
8 not an important factor governing its location. 
!3otton fibre is a 'pure materiar in the sense that it 
loes not lose much of ita weight in tlie process of 
nanufacturing. Raw iciotton and finished product 
(yarn or cloth) are transportable with equal ease and 
;he cost of transportation is such a small fraction 
jf the total cost that raw materials and the finished 
(oods can move long di.'ilancc 9 without any appre- 
Jiable addition to Uiia cost. Thus there is nothing 
n tho nature of the fibre or its trampor lability to 
Dind its manufacture to the jjla'^'o of i)roduclion of 
:aw cotton. In other words, simie cotton is not a 
woight-losmg material, it is not chTcnlial that the 
Qiills be located in the cotton area. Instead, the long 
Doriod tendency is for location near the con^iirneis^ 
market. Thus Lanca^^hire in England docs not pro- 
duce any raw cotton, nor does it enjoy locally any 
jonsiderable market for the products of cotton rniU 
industry but it commandod through politicsil control, 
i vast market in India. This one factor led to the 
tremendous development of the industiy there. The 
eaae with which the raw cotton can be imported from 
the U.S.A. and the nearness to the coal-mining areas, 
whkth supplied not only fuel and machinery but also 
ehoap labour of wometi and children from the families 
of miners and woikers in iron works were all 
secondary advantages. Similarly, the accers to the 
tndian and other neighbour-markets was an incentive 
to the development of tliis industry in Japan. Japan 
also does not piodmn? any raw cotton. It imported 
most of it from India. The va^t .‘•iii)pli('s of cheap 
labour and cheap ocean tian-poit, together with 
govffl’nment support in various ways helped the deve- 
lopment of cotton industiy in Japan. 

In India, the localisation of the cotton mill indus- 
try has been brought about chiefly by the follovsing 
facitoi-s : 

(a) Supply of raw material; 

(b) Ease of importing machinery and mill stores 

from abroad ; and 

(c) Access to the market. 

Supply of coal has not pho'cd any important part 
ill locating cotton mills. For the amount of <ioal 
needed by the mills is negligible when compared with 
the vast amounts of raw cotton, finished goods and 
machinery that have to be moved. Climate also docs 
not play any direct part. For artificial humidity sup- 
plied to the spinning rooms cyontrols the moisture 
conditions of air quite efficiently without much cost. 

The greatoit advantage possessed by the Indian 
cotton industry is the extent of the home market. The 
eignificance of this advantage enn be realised from 
tfie fact that for 'the two countries from which India 
prftotically the wbole -of the importi of manu- 


factured cotton, i.e., Great Britain and Japan, she 
represented the largest single export market. 

At the present moment there are four principal 
areas of cotton manufacture in the country. They are 
Bombay, Madras, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. 

Bombay 

Bombay is the principal seat of iciotton textile 
industry iu the country. The area compiises: (1) 
Bombay city and Island, (2) Alimedabad, (3) Sau- 
raslitra, and (4) rest of Bombay and Kuteli. The 
following table givCvS figures to show tho relative 
imporlancc of these places in the mill sodtor: 



No. of 

Sjiiiidks 

Looms 

Avcint*' Ni». of 


MiUb 

iiistulleJ 

tiiHlallLil 

employed 

Bomliay cily and 




lolaml 

06 

3,101,672 

65,904 

111,097 

.Minicd.ibaJ 

71 

2,023,800 

41,519 

71,951 

Sauia^shtia 

9 

IC2,18R 

3,315 

6,1)05 

Rest of Bombay 





and Kutch 

59 

1,288,915 

21,032 

45,214 

Total 

2a5 

6,576,065 

134,800 

231,867 


Tho foregoing figur:s reveal Ihat the sliaie of 
Bombay in the aggregate spindlcage and loomage of 
tlie entire cotton mill industry is th(» largest being 
more than 54 per cent and nearly 61 per -cent respec- 
tively although its share in tho number of mills is only 
44.4 ptT cent. It is thus cvkhait that the average size 
of the iciotton mills in Bombay is larger than that in 
other States and that the mills arc well-balanced com- 
posite units. It is no wonder, therefore, that Bombay 
accounts for the major portion of the wovcti goods 
produced in India, The most important factors that 
helped the coruic'ntration of the indusrtry in and 
around Jiomhay were as follow’s: 

(a) Excellent harbour : The resultant Iran^^port 

relations enabled Bombay to obtain tlic machinery 
and the mill stores from overseas and to place it3 
products (especially yarn) in the Chinese maiket on 
favourable t('iiiis. For it must be noted that tho early 
cotton mill industry of Bombay was not started to 
serve the home markets but was rather intended to 
feuiqily. yain to the overseas foreign markets in China 
and tile* Far Ea'=^t. Bc.ddts Bombay being the impor- 
tant junction of the main railways, was also well 
connected with the interior markets of raw cotton and 
piccogoods. The policy of the railways to charge 
lower freight rates from and to the ports increased 
the 'transport* advantages of Bombay over other 
inland towns. i 

(b) Huge finance and knowledge ; The leading 
Parsoe and Bhatia merchants acquired good fortunes 
from foreign trade, especially cotton and opium trade 
with China. Their financial position was furthor 
strengthened during the American CSvil War when th# 
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exports of cotton from Bombay had to fill the lacuna 
created by the stoppage of American exports. A part 
of thecje fimds found its way into the cotton mill 
industry. FurthcT, the intimate knowledge of the 
cotlon trade and considcfi’ublc experience of manage- 
ment and businc.^'s orgaisation enabled the menihants 
to oxcTcibc personal control over the details of the 
working of cotton mill corapanios. 

(c) The Jumidity oj Bombay wiig also a climatic 
advantage for the spinning of the iciotton thread. 

(d) The supylics of raw cotton wcie available 
from the hinterland of the port of Bombay itself. 
The t^ntirc coUon crop of the area gravitated in large 
quantities to iJonibay for export and so a special flow 
of cotlon for h eding the* mills had not to be created. 

Tlierefoic Bombay has now combined the tc-xtile 
spc-iial^alion of -Manchester with the commei'cial and 
shipping ch.iracteristics of Livcipool. The bulk of the 
cloths proilucc'd in Bombay city consists of light 
texture iiloths made from medium count yarns. During 
recent yeais many Bombay mills have siiecialised on 
fine count cloths, but Ahmedabiul has gone finer still 
and is leading the whole of Indian indnstiy in this 
ro.*>prict. From Iho point of progress in quality Ahmed- 
fibiid resembles wliat they call in Lancxishiiv the 
“P-gyplian ."eiition of the cotton industiy’’ while 
Bombay, “llu' American section” of the British cotton 
industry. 1'liis ]iio\ lament of the Bombay and 
Ahmcdabad mdu'-tiy (towaids higlirr couiiK) is m the 
right direct ion. The suiierior cloth with less bulk and 
more value can go long distanocs without adding 
appreciably to its cost in (he foiin of fnaglil and can 
command an all-India market, having tho regional 
markets in coarse goods to tho local mills in the 
intcj-ior in their rcspcdtivc areas. 

Madras 

Tho growth of the cotton mill industry in South 
India during recent years has been phcnoimnal. 
South India possesses certain geographical advantages 
in rcsprK;t of raw materials and power resources 
developed as a result of hydro-electrki schemers. The 
cotton mill centres arc Madras, Mysore, Travancore- 
Cochin, Hyderabad and Pondicherry. The following 
table gives figures to show the relative position of 
those places in tho mill secitor ; 



No. of 

Spindles 

Looms 

Average No. of 


Mills 

InslnlloRll 

installed 

had<lH employed 

Madras 

99 

2,220,986 

9,355 

59,875 

Mysore 

Travancorc- 

11 

232,844 

3,156 

11,942 

Cochin 

10 

135,696 

718 

3,761 

Hydoi-abad 

7 

158,080 

3,241 

7,360 

Pondicherry 

3 

84,484 

2,080 

3,437 

Total 

130 

3,833,090 

18,830 

8S,87fi 


The foregoing figures reveal that 28.2 per cent of 
the total number of mills in the country are located 
in tho South. Further, these mills concentrate mostly 
on spinning. Whereas about 23.4 per cent of tlie total 
spindles of India are to be found hero, only 9.1 
p('r dont of the total loomago of India is in South 
Indian mills. 

West Bengal 

The cotton mill indu-^try in West Bengal lias made 
exeejitional prog 'ss in the last two decades. There are 
in all 41 cotton t(‘xlil(? milLs in this region wilJi 522,894 
siiindles and 10,610 looms installed. Average number 
of workers employi'd in tluvc mills is 22,077. The share 
of West Bengal m tho total siiindlcage and loomago 
of th(< coiinliy thu.s works out only 4.3 per cent and 
5.1 per cent respeutivcly, although its share in tho 
number of the mills is S.9 per cent. This whuws that 
the average size of tho cotton mills in WVst Bengal is 
smaller than that in otlier States like Bombay and 
Uttar Pradcs-h. The indiistiy is located in three 
districts, namely, 24-Pa] gaii as, Howrah anrl Hooghly — 
all along the Hooghly basin, within a radius of 32 
mihs from Calcutta. This region doe.5 not comprise a 
<K)ttoii bi'lt. Therefore, the induMiy m this region 
depends for tho supply of its raw mab’iials upon the 
cotton obtaiiU'd from other regions or from abroad. 
Calcutta, by bringing mill machinery and raw cotton 
fiom abroad, distiibules llirm to the different cotton 
centres of the Hooghly b.isin. But in spite of draw- 
;jiK*ks, the cotton indiustiy in West Bengal enjoys 
<icrlaiii advantagL^’. Tiny are : 

(a) ThriS is a very wide consumers^ market not 
onb' in Bingal but aho in A^-am and the adjacent 
parts of tho neighbouring States of Bihar and Orissa. 
ThiH the Bengal mills have* before them a wide scope 
for expansion. 

(b) The area is served by a per feet network of 
railways. 

(c) The moist climate of the region is certainly 
an advantage over the uixountry towns of Kanpur 
and Delhi where tho humid atmoi&phcric conditions are 
created in the mills artificially. The climate also 
favours the wearing of cotton clotJis ev'en during 
W'intcT in Caknitta and other places near the sea coast. 

(d) In resiioct of the supplies of coal for power 
tlio industry in AVost Bengal is the most favourably 
situated probably in the whole of India. Therefore, 
tlut dicadvanlago of freight on raw cotton can be offset 
against (he savings in freight on coal. 

(o) Calcutta is al^o a big money and labour 
market . 

. Uttar Pradesh 

There *are in all 29 cotton textile mills in this 
region with 820|492 (^indies and 13,8,10 looms installed. 
Average number of worketi employed in these xniUi 
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ia 23|421. Tha diare of Uttar Pradedi in the aggregate 
epindleage and loomage of the cpuntry thus works out 
6.8 per cent and 6.7 per cent respectively. It is 
interesting to note that U.P. with a lesser number of 
mills has a far greater number of spindles and looms 
installed as compared to West Bengal. This sliows 
that the average size of cotton mills in IJ.P. is larger 
than that in Bengal and tliat the mills are well- 
balanced composite units. 

The disadvantage of Uttar Pradc«’h in being 
lociated far off from the coal fields is compensated by 
the presfiicc of a largo local market, cheap and ('fficiont 
labour and excellent transport facilities.. The cotton 
industry is partitnilarly confined to the Ganga towns. 
Kanpur is tho most important scat of cotton industry 
in this State. The industry at Kanpur produces mostly 
coarse goods for the use of poorer classes of people 
living in the neighbouring areas. Thoreforo, if wider 
distribution of cloth is sought for, the inferior stuff 
cannot bear freight charges for longer distances. Thus 
both on grounds of tvils of concentration and the 
nature of demand for inferior goods, there does not 
appear to be much scope for further growth of cotton 
mill industry at Kanpur. 

OthIer States 

Other important <entre 3 of cotton manufacture in 
our country are Madhya Bharat and Bhopal, Raja- 
sthan, AjracT and Pepsu, Punjab and Delhi, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar and Orissa. Madhya Pradesh com- 
prises the principal cotton belt of India and the mills 
are located at Nagpur, Akola, etc. Delhi in Northern 
India specialises in the production of coarse counts 
and produces considerable quantities of dhotics and 
upholstery and tapestry fabrics. The following table 
gives figures to show the relative position of these 
plaocs in the mill sector: 


No. of 

spindle* 

Loom* 

Average No. of 

Mill* 

inutallot^ 

installed 

haiV^a employed 

M. B. & Bhopal 18 
Rajasthan, Ajmer 

454,156 

11323 

21,637 

and Pepsu 12 

175,500 

3397 

8,044 

Punjab & Delhi 11 

230,772 

5,053 

6,735 

M. P. 11 

373369 

7350 

17,610 

Bihar & Orissa 4 

82,196 

1,609 

2,829 

Total 66 

1316,493 

29332 

56,856 


Rbcen't Trends in Localisation 
Recent years have, however, witnessed a relative 
decline in the predominant position of Bombay and 
the relative spreading out of industrial activity in 
more and more interior regions. The States which 
bav>6 relatively gained in importanco are Bengal, 
Madhya Bharat, Delhi, Baroda, Hyderabad, Mysore 
•&d lUjastban. This fpreading out ii characterised by 


the migration of the industry from regions of hi|^ to 
regions of low labour costs like Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Travancore-Cochin and some of the Madras States. 
Some of the Indian States like Assam, Bihar, Orissa 
and Punjab have not yet sucicecxlcd in attracting 
the industry. On the whole, the locational trends 
suggest a broad but unmistakable tendency for the 
gradual dispersal and decentralisation of productive 
activity with decline of original locations. This has 
been brought about by the following factors ; 

(a) Deveolpmcnt of the viccnis of transport and 
communications in the interior regions. For a long 
timo, the indut^try could not be o^itablishcd in the 
interior ngions, for no transport facilities were avail- 
able for collection of raw materials and distribution 
of finished goods. It was only when the countiy was 
oovered with a network of railways that many new 
manufacturing cr^ntres sjirang up. Many of these 
centres like Coimbatore, Nagi^ur, Kanpur, Madura, 
Baroda were more favourably located both in regard 
to raw materials and consumers* market than places 
of original locations. They wero situated in the heart 
of the ootton-growing tracts and had access to 
abundant supply of raw cotton. They had also large 
consuming markets in the eurrounding areas. The 
cotton mills, therefore, sprang up in many new 
centres wherever capital and organising ability were 
available. 

'(b) Development of hydro-electric resources of 
the country. — Indeed, the extraordinary rapid expan- 
sion of tho spinning industry in Madras, particularly 
in the districts of Madura, Coimbatore and Tinne- 
velly was greatly assisted by tho completion of the 
Pykara hydro-cloctrici fichemf^ and the readiness of 
the local industrialists to take advantage of the new 
sources of power. Similarly, the expansion of tho 
industry in Mettur and otlier neighbouring districts 
was greatly assisted by the construction of the 
Mott ur-Stan ley Dam. It need hardly bo emphasised 
that in future the development of hydro-electric* power 
will tend to bring about a wider dispersal of productive 
activity . 

(c) (Jp^alion of deglomerating tendencies in old 
industiial centres like Bombay, Ahmcdabad and Kan- 
pur has further aided tho dispersal of productive 
ar-tivity in the cotton mill industry. These deglo- 
merating tendencies began as a result of (i) increase 
in land values and rents ; (ii) rise in the cost of living; 
(Hi) increase in internal coat of transport and (iv) 
increase in rates and taxes, town duty, water chargee, 
eta. The operation of deglomerating tendencies has, 
by increasing the cost of production, conaidftrably 
weakened the competitive position of these centres. 
The locational trends in the cotton mill industry of 
India thus suggest tho dispersal of productive activity 
ocicompanied \>y a depcUne in the importance of original 
locations, 
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StmsmiABT iKDITSTBin 

Cotton waste, a by-product of the cotton textile 
industry, is produced at every stage of transformation 
of cotton to yam and subsequently from yam to 
aloth. This wasta is of various qualities with different 
characteristics ranging from leafy, fluffy, and stapleless 
lint, clean or dirty or oil-stained to qualities looking 
identical to cotton itself. Apart from its use for pro- 
duction of various articles cotton waiste is also used 
in spinning coarse counts for production of carpets, 
blankets and materials made out of very coarso yarn. 

Every country, which has a textile indu'^try, has 
also indstrie^ which consume cotton w'asto. But In 
Iqdia, cotton waste consuming industries have not 
dcve]opc<d and consumption of cotton waste is there- 
fore, not consiflerable. This has been duo to the cheaper 
variotios of cotton available at the door-steps of the 
rural population. Tho needs of the rural population are 
also too small to attract cotton waste to be used in 
place of cotton althoiigli it may be a little cheaper. 
Some articles like saw-dust, coir, coconut fibre, are con- 
sumed in this countiy in place of tho cotton waste used 
in Western countries for stuffing toys, inattrasses, etc. 
Apart from the use of cotton w’asto for mnchinory 
cleaning, in Western countries it is used in industries 
making paper, plastics, automobiles, etc. It is po.ssible 
that when ihe.^o induslrifs expand in our country, 
cotton waste consumption w’ill increase. 

Wherever it is possible, the use of cotton w’aste in 
the country to satisfy the various nce^ls of the popu- 
lation needs to be encouraged. Setting up of the 
machine! y for production of coarse yam used in tho 
manufacture of blankt'Us, carpets, louph bed-sheets and 
surgical cotton needs to be encouraged. It is also 
possible to export any sundns of coarse yarn, blan- 
kets, and products made out of waste. 

PnonLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 

1. Inadequate supply of raw materials : Tho 
partition of the country in 1M7 adversely affected the 
supply of long and medium .staple cotton to the niilTs 
in the Indian Union. When the Indian Union carno 
into being its cotton acreage and prodmition were only 
75 per cent and 60 per cent respectively of those of 
undivided India just before the partition. On the 
other hand, India’s mill requirements in respect of 
cX)tton before and after partition remained practically 
the same, as out of the total number of millsk- of 
undivided India, about 98 per cent wcrci situated in 
the Indian Union. 

But as a result of carrying out of the recom- 
mendations of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
by the National Government the position today is far 
more comfortable and it is hoped that in the years to 
oomf India would be able to grow enough cotton to 
UMt tbo r^qtuirmontf of her mill iuduitry. 


2. Rehabilitation of wom^t plant : A furvoy 
of 111 mills conducted by the Working Party for the 
Cotton Textile Industry reveals that 45,393 looms were 
installed prior to 1910, 23,375 looms during 1910-25 and 
23,130 looms after 1925. This emphasises the need for 
modernisation of plant and equipment in mills so that 
the cloth produced by them is flawless and of high 
quality. Early stops should be taken to implement 
(he recommendations of the Kanuiigo Committee 
which has emphasised the importance of converting 
a half of the existing niimbcr of looms in tho industry 
into automat i(j looms in order to produce suitable 
c’oth for export. Tho problem needs special attention 
because of inadeqiialt.i reset vos with the mills to 
purchase nc’W plants. On rigid estimates about 300 
croics of iiipees w'ill he retpiircd for moderniBation of 
our cotton mill industry. The only possible solutions 
for this problem are that Government should either 
arrange for a loan to the industry at a nominal rate 
of interact repayable by instalments over a fairly 
long period or a part of the (xebe duty at present 
being realised by the Government should be made 
available to the mills for the purchase of new machi- 
nery and equipment, 

3. Low ifficicncy of labour and nccd for rational- 
isalion : The productivity of Indian textile workers 
is very low vi^-a-vis their counterparts in other textile- 
producing countries.* Not only this but the industry 
is limploying more people than are actually needed. 
At prescoit the industry employs 2i times the number 
of workers in U.K. and 3i times in U.S.A. This 
etre.sse*? the need for rat ionalis.'ition. The Working 
Party on Cotton Tfxtile Industry (1952) found that 
nearly 150 e.xisting ciotton mills, i.e., 33.6 per cent of 
the total number of mills are uneconomic and in- 
ctlkicnt uniU. The Working Part}^ came to tho con- 
clusion that mills w^orking automatic looms throughout 
India have proved satisfactoiy. This shows the need 
of equipping the other mills with automatic looms and 
up-to-date machinery and of rationalising their pro- 
duction. In 1954, the Kamingo Committee recom- 
mended that rationalisation of all tho srvtors of tho 
indu.>try, namely, the mills, power-looms and hand- 
looms should be completed wdlhiu 15 years, as against 
ten years suggested by the* Working Paity Report. 

But there is a reludtanco, if not resistance, on tlie 
part of labour to accept any scheme of rationalisation 
on tho ground that it will create unemployment, in- 
crease the w'ork-load and the resulting gains will accrue 


m 

Number of machinrs handlod 

pv one opemtivo 


Splndlra 

Looms 

India 

380 

2 Ordinary 

Britain 

BOO 

6 Ordinary 

JapBQ 

1.600-2,000 

30-40 Autorahtio 
14-15 Ordinary 

V. s. 

1.500-2.100 

60 Automli^ 

(Sourot 1 

Comm9rc§ Annutl HivhWt 1055). 
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solely to the management. But with a proper scheme 
to deal with surplus labour and with the firm con- 
viction that tho benefit of rationalhation would be 
sharod both by the management and labour the 
rationalisation should bo soon brought into effect. 

4. Cost of manujaciurc in Indian nnlU is txccs- 
sivcly high : This has reslriLted the niaiket for our 
products. The import of taxi's and labour co^ts arc 
unduly high. There are sub^dantial burduis in the 
form of iiMpoit duty on 'uloth, txchc duty, incrcaso in 
wage bill on account of basic wages, inci cased freight 
on coal, pro\idcnt fund, employees iStalc iiisiuaiicc, 
extra holidays with pay, otc. 


FxeoHTS 

The import an o of thu exi)ort tiade in our 
national economy can hardly be overemphasised. 
Cloth exports ha\e m leeent years earned on an 
average' about Rs. 60 crores of foreign exchange. 
Along with tea, and jute goods, cotton cloth acicounts 
for about three-fifths of our total export eainings. 
The one million yards figure for exports fixed at the 
International Confertiice of all the imijortant textile 
countries at Buxton in lOo'i, regarded as a target not 
ver>' long ago, is coming to be regardi'd as a norm, 
our exports in 19-34 being 897.7 mill. on yards. But 
tho export trade in ciHlon cloth .mffered, for reasons 
m''-ntioned behnv, a set-back during 10,35. The total 
sldpment of mill-mado piece-goods duiing this year 
aggregated 83G.0 milLon yaicLs leprc^cuting a fall of 
nearly 7 per cent. The fall was ^ha^cd mostly by fine 
and supeifino cloths.t 

Rf.asons for Dr.CLiNu in Exports 

(fl) Countries like Japan, whose economics wore 
ravaged by the last World War, liave now” completely 
rocoverixl and have made gnat headway in regard to 
the manufacture of <iotlou textiles. These count lics 
have long regained tluir jirc-war position in the 
export markets and have been taking all possible 
measures to strengthen and widen their hold over 
these markets. 

(6) Over and above the traditional suppliers of 
cotton tcxtilcB certain new sources of supply have 
sprung up in the course of the las)t few years. Coun- 
tries like Pakistan, Iran, Egypt, Sudan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Indonesia and Australia who were not manu- 
facturing this article before, have* now started its 
manufoKture and have expanded their production to 


The table below ahnwH percentage to tot.il expoitB of the diffc* 
-e*it cnle;;orieB of cloih during 1955 os comporod with 1954 ; 


Total exports 

Coarse 

Medium 

Fill# 

Ivparfiot 


19.54 

898 million yds. 

21 p.c. 

68 p.c. 

8.5 p.c. 

Ii8 pi0i 


1955 

836 million yds. 


21 p.c. 
74 p.c. 
8 p.c. 

B pi«» 


such an extent that some of them are not only sup- 
plying the needs of their countrymen but are looking 
beyond the limits of their respective countries for the 
disiiosal of their turplus production. Those countries 
havo laisod trade barriers to protoiit their infant 
indiKstry. 

(c) The markets for cotton textiles, as in fact for 
many other commodities have changed into buyers’ 
markets. There is increasing price roaistamic! from the 
bu\”ers in the foreign markets. 

id) Dock labour trouble and non-availability of 
shipping space for certain destinations too, contributed 
to thci dc<*line in export trade in textiles. 

The ability of the Indian idoth to hold it.s own in 
the foreign markets would depmd upon the avail- 
ability of Indian cotton, mamlrnance of it.s qualily 
and the formulation of a long-term export policy by 
the Govoinmmt. The following mca^l!res are sug- 
gested : 

1. The Government should provide fiscal incen- 
tives to exports, c.g., reduction in export duty, cxtmp- 
lion of raported uloth from sales tax, etc. 

2. The ocean and railway freight on cloth ex- 
ported mint bci revised downwaids. 

3. The Government should m'IkI Tindn Mi.s.'^ions 
to various countries to explore maiki-t po.s-ibilities 
and strengthen the office.^ of our Tradu Repu'seuta- 
tn'es abroad. There is ah.o need to c^tabLdi show- 
luom.s in foreign countries. 

4. The mills sliould devote attmlion to the 
special needs of different buying eountiies in the 
mittiT of yaiilago, finish, packing, e<c. The mode of 
packing mu^t be improved; the Ti'xtile Comiui^.eioncr 
should seo that it i.s comi)iiNonly adopted by all the 
mills in the case of exports; there i.s al.so need for a 
uniform .system of packing of pieces according to 
qualities. 

5. The tendency on the part of a section of 
the mills to delay delivorie.s whenever there is an 
increased domestic demand which results in late 
shipments of contracted goods must be curbed. 

6. Thfro is an absolute need for more generous 
sampling as it would lielp exporters to show the sample 
to prospective buyers and eeicura orders. 

7*. Claims for deficiency in quality or delay in 
shipment or damage to goods, etc., sliould be settled 
within a reasonable timo. 

8. The expoitrr.s mu.4. study tastes of overseas 
customers and noto carefully the changes therein 
from time to time and apprise the mills of the pattern 
and spodifications of the cloth required by those 
buyers. 

The Indian textiles which have in the past domi- 
nated foreign markets on the basis of pricn, should 
rapidly learn to compete increasingly in terms of 
quality too. This is important because the industry 
euns more from its higher tochnical eflELcdency, tEk 
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WOTker from his improved skills, the cotton grower 
from the betterment in the quality of his fibre. Good 
quality is also important to retain foreign markcits 
in the present-day competitive conditions. In this 
direction the work of the Export Promotion Council, 
whkdi was established in October, 1954, is praise- 
worthy. By enforcing standards and undixtaking both 
market research and public relations work in export 
markola the Council has earned reputation 
to the indu-trj^ Tin? Export Promotion Coun- 
cil has dcnuniJLtraled ils Uf-efulno-y by s^ion- 
BOrinc; a dclegalinn whicJi vi^ikd several ^outh 
Asian counlricM (viz., Burma, Thailand, Singapore, 
Malaya, Induneda and Ci'vlon) la'^t July in order to 
explore the' scope for Indian icilolh exports to that 
vast rc'gion. Council has as part of its o.poit 

promotion programme opened three* olficcs at Baghdad, 
Jakaita, and in Bnt Wrst Afiica. Tlic-e olfices will 
look after the rnarkota of those regions. 

Cotton Mill Indubihy in tiik Fivl-Year Pl.\n 

The year B55 wiint^sed an all-time peak in tlie 
mill output of cloth, the quantity produced being 
6.094 million yards as against 4,9S8 million yards in 
1954. Tims the null sec tor of Iho cotton textile 
industry surpassed the production target of 4,700 
million yards set for it in the First Fivo-Year Plan 
by 394 million yards. As for the handloom industry 
its actual output during 1955 is 1,951 million yards as 
against 1,318 million yards in 1951. As compared with 
the target fixed in the Plan, tlm piodiiction is lower 
by 240 million yaid<. The following is a statement 
Hhowing the production of cloth in difiensit sectors 
dining the years 1951 and 1955: 

(In million y.rnb) 


Production 1951 1955 

Mill sector 4.99S 5,094 

llandloom.s 1.31S 1,454 

Powerloonig 243 273 


Total .-supply C.5o9 G,821 

Lr'ss expoitg of mill-made 

piicegoods 898 836 


Supply available for internal 

•donsumplion 5,661 5,9S5 


. The substantial rise in thn prodiuition of cloth — 
mill and handloom — on the one hand, and a fall in 
exports on the other, resulted in the availability of a 
largor supply of eloth for internal consumption during 
1955 than in 1954, as is idiown in the statement abovo. 
On the basis of these figures, the per capita avail- 
ability of cloth for consumption works out to about 
15.6 yards during 1966. This compares very poorly 
With that of U.S.A. and U.K. where the corres- 
ponding figures are 60 yards and 40 yards respecitively. 


We have to make a leeway to fulfil the National 
Planning Committee’s suggested minimum of 30 yards 
per capita consumption or even the Planning Com- 
mission’s promise of 18 yards. To meet this need, the 
original Plan-frame laid down the following provi- 
sional targets of production: 

(In million yard^) 



Provisional supply 

EsUniatod supply Proposed 


in 1955-56 

in 1%0-61 Increase 

Mills 

5,000 

1 

1 

Hiindloomg 

1.400 

3.000 1,600 

Pow'ctIooius 

200 

200 Nil 

The protlmtioii of mill- 

-miidd cotton cloth was 


cxpcclcd io ill (rc;L-.c fiuin 5,OuO millinn yaids to 5,500 
million 3 'iinls per year by 1900-61, the luhlitional pro- 
duction being u-fd mainly for exports. The ri^e in 
deiiKind for cloth in the* country wag to be met by 
handlooius and small puwcrlooins, the production 
fiom which was to increa.'^e from 1,600 million yards 
in 1955-56 to 3 200 million yards in 19G0-61. This was 
expected to provide for a domestic consumption of 18 
yards per person per year. 

A lot of controversy, howiwer, centred round this 
proposc‘d policy of reserving the production of all the 
additional needs of the home market for the hand- 
looms. The antagonists of this policy contended that 
the* organisation of mass piodufition on a decentralised 
basis is not a light task. The risks of lack of co- 
01 dination are gioat and during the period when cloth 
likely to bo in .''hort supply any break in the regular 
and adequate flow of yarn to the handlooms through 
relianci* on the Ambar Charkha will lead to undtsir- 
uble coiLSMiucncos and rause di.^tress to the people. It 
will connote dangerous inflationary potrntial in the 
economy. It will also moan that handlooms, the 
admittedly high cost producer, will increasingly eet 
the level of pri(*?s. To thi.s upward pressure on the* 
level of tcxtilo prices will be added the increasing 
impact of thn demand for mill cloth to which gene- 
rations of con.'Umcrs have got aCvRistomed and sup- 
plies of which will not be expanding at all. The prota- 
goni>t of this policy claimed that the* use of the Ambar 
Chaikha and the introduction of decentralised spin- 
ning on a largn s^nlo will make it possible to add to 
full-time rural employment on a substantial scale. 
Tlfb Central Government, therefore, set up in April 
this year the Ambar Charklia Committed under the 
chairmanslrip of Mr. S. S. Khcra, Secretary, Union 
Production Mini-^try, to investigate the economic and 
tochnologknl aspects of the Ambar Charkha. The 
report of thoi Committee is out. It lias nN?ommcnded 
the introduction of 75,000 Ambar Charkhas during 
the current financial year. The result of the introduc- 
tion of the first batch of Charkhas, tho Committee 
eays, should be, further examined and the Government 
should take a decMbn by the end of December, 195$ 
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regarding the scale of the scheme for 1957-68 and the 
probable scale for 1958-59. An annual review of the 
progress, the Committee has said, should be under- 
taken and further prospect of the scheme should be 
examined with special attention to technical improve- 
ments, quality of the product, productivity, workers' 
earnings, subsidy element and so on. All these recom- 
mendations have been accepted by the Government of 
India. 

It has now been dcnidcd to secure a total addi- 
tional production of 1,700 million yards of cloth by 
making use of all the three sectors of textile produc- 
tion mills, powcrloomg and handlooms. The aggregate 
cloth production is 6,700 million yards at present and 
if this is raised to 8,400 million yards, it will provide 
a per capita supply of 18.5 yards of the domestio 
market, besides leaving 1,000 million yards for 
exports. The target output of 8,400 million yards, 
howevrr, is only a provisional target for tho Second 
Plan. It will be subject to review in the light of 
changing circumstances. For the present, the additional 
producftion of 1,700 million yards is to be distributed 
as follows: 

(i) 700 million yards for tho handloom industry 
from mill yarn; 

(ii) 300 million yards for the handloom industry 
from Ambar Charkha yarn; 

(tii) 200 million yards by thfc!i introduction of 
powerlooms in the handloom sector. Co- 
operative societies of handloom weavers are 
to be aided with loans to in'jlal some 35,000 
additional powerlooms in the tw’o years 
1956^57 and 1957-58; 

(iv) 350 million yards by the expansion of the 
mill sector for purposes of export. Mills 
producing for export are to be permitted to 
instal automatic looms, the number of which 
will be limited to 14,600, giving an additional 
output of 350 million yards. Tho doth pro- 
duced on these extra looms would be ear- 
marked for export, but if necessity arises 
this cloth may be allowed to be sold in the* 
homo market subject to a penal excise duty; 

(v) 150 million yards reserved to be allocated to 
that sector whkih is capable of producing it. 

At present the handloom production is about 1,500 
million yards of cloth annually. Under the above 
scheme, out of the additional demand of 1,700 million 


yards, 1,000 million yards have been reserved for 
production by the handloom industry making thus a 
total of 2,500 million yards in all. The revised textile 
polkor has, however, not been received with the un- 
animous approval of the interested sections in the 
country. For example, it is contended that (1) the 
introduction of powerlooms in tho handloom sector 
would result in large-scale displacement of the hand- 
loom w'cavers and total paralysation of the handloom 
industry. The Kanungo Committee had admitted that 
one powcTloom would easily displace 20 handlooms. 
Put thig contention overlooks the need for improve- 
ment in production techniques in order to enable the 
handloom weaven* to improve hb earnings, and raise 
his standard of li\ing. At the same time, this change- 
over to power w’ould b(^ so regulated that it would be 
in relation to tlie additional demand for cloth, and 
only aflc»r care has been iaken to see that full employ- 
ment hag been provided to existing handloom weavers; 
(2) the additional epiola of 14,6U0 automatic looms “in 
the name of exports'^ given to mills is uni ailed for. 
The countiy has already 28.64 lakhs of handlooms, 
and even assuming that there are only 22 lakhs, mak- 
ing allowancei for idle looms, the production of hand- 
loom cloth at the rate of 6 yards per loom per day 
could be 4,000 million yards. But it is submitted that 
the figure of 28.64 lakhs wag collected in 1951 at a 
time when there was an acute shortage of yarn and 
the numbers were inflated in order to secure additional 
yarn supplies. The Textile Inquiry Committee (The 
Kanungo Committee) after carrying sample surveys 
assessed the number of active commercial looms at 
only 1.24 millions. Except in one or tw'o places tho 
Committee ako found that the actual handloom 
Weaver is a whole-time weaver by occupation. Their 
finding has been borno out in the Census Report for 
1951 where the number of full-time handloom wcsivera 
has been icnlculatcd at 1.28 millions. In order to 
produce the: 2,500 million yards of cloth which has 
boon reserved for the handloom industry, it would 
require nearly 1.4 million handlooms working full 
time for 300 days a year at the rate of 6 yards a day 
per loom. It would be apparent, thereifore, that there 
noed be no fear of unemployment. 

The recommendations made by the Textile 
Inquiiy Committee (The Kanungo Committee) and 
the relevant factors were fully taken into account b^y 
the Government before arriving at these decisions. 


GLIMPSES OF SOCIAL UFE IN MAURYA INDU 


By Db. BIMAL KANTl MAJUMDKR. m.a'.. u.phil. 


The lule of the Imperial Mauryas constitutes onei of 
the most brilliurit periods in the annals of ancient 
India from whatever point of view one may approach 
it. A picture of the slate of society in the period 
under jeview will, therefore, bo a subject of absorbing 
interest. Abundant materials bearing on the social life 
may with advantage bo culled from the statements of 
Graeco-Koman writers like Megasthc nes, Arrian, 
Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus, etc, the Artham.^lra of 
Kautilya (supposing that Kautilya or Vi‘?hmigupta 
flouridied in the foiirih century B.C.), the Code of 
Maun, lh(' Pali books, Palanjali and also from the 
Hamayana and the Maliabharala. Thctsc works vary 
in dale, manner of presentation and wealth of detail, 
and consequent ly the materials collected have to be 
taken with a Ki:‘in of salt. 

JVierLvnoN : C'astk Systkm ; ^Soci^kl Division 

'I'hc majority uf iiopulalion consisted, as in 
modern India, of agriculturists. The higher classes in 
the •country sewed in the capacity of State officials 
and had no land-owning qualification. They w’crc 
granted a (h'fined ])Oilioii of the revenue so that they 
might nicel. their noniial (xpeiises. According to the 
Cambiidge Histoiy {Ancient India, Vol. I), this W’ag 
almost, lik<‘ the jaujir system of Muslim times. Persoas 
engaged in cattle-bre( <Iing wane provided w'ith a share 
of stork.' Megastliene.s sa>s that the people were 
divided into the following sdun classes: (1) Philo- 

*sophprs, (2) Husbandmen. (3) Herdsmen and Hunters, 
(4) Artisans and Trade rs, (5) Soldiers, (6) Overseers, 
(7) Councillors. The list does not appear to be ex- 
haustive. There were a large number of crafts; espe- 
cially pcr.sons, dealing in precious metals and textiles, 
existed. Persons following the professions of the 
doctor, the actor, the singer, the dancer and the sooth- 
sayer formed a large percent age.- 

The easte system was already an old institution 
in the Maurya period, although there is no clear 
reference to Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras as sepa- 
rate castes in the inscriptions of Asoka. The Artha^ 
sostra has detailed the duties of the four castes." If the 
duties assigned to each caste were not performed by 
its members, the society, Kautilya apprehended, would 
collapse by confusion of castes. 

1. '* Cainhridge History'. Ancient India, Vol. I, 

p. 475. f't 

2. The terms vreT^-^Chikitsaka, Kusilava, Gayana, 
Nartaka and also Vagyivin. 

3. Kautilya Arthaaastra: Shyama Sastri’s tr., 
pp. 7-8. 
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“It is to this period,” writes the Cambridge 
History,* “that we must ascribe the great com- 
plexity of the caste system, and the beginning of 
the as.socialion of caste with craft. It seems not 
doubtful that a number of cartes did arUe, accord- 
ing to th(‘ Brahmana theory, by intermixtures of 
the old four d. visions which still formed the basis, 
a juocc'.-s natuial in itsidf, when intormaiTiage 
bclw'ecn the diffoient classis were still licit, and 
certain to be ^iiecially noted, while it is evidenced 
not. only by the testimony of the theological works, 
but al<o by wt>ully a tieatise a-^ the Arthasasiraf’ 

On the baM^ of Abokaii insjciiptiuns and Buddhist 
Pah work^ il i- nol diflicult to foim an idea of the 
social stiucture. It was as follows. 

(1) BraJinnutd!^, le, worldly Braliinanas and not 
SiaiiKinas who weu' probably tiavelling saints and 
mendicant,^ l!a\ iiig their own indepriident religious 
view's and nut lullicu ng to the p\ act ices prescribed by 
the Vedas. 

(2) Grduipaii-^, an aristocialic cla-s coming after 
the Kshatriyas and tlu' Brahmana«<. 

(3) BImtyakns and Dasas, ic., hiied labour and 
bondsmen forming the lowest stratum. 

The inscriptions of Asoka mention a number of 
i(‘ligioiis, frccts and coiiimiinities. Thc> comprised the 
Brahmaiias, the Biulclhi^ts (Sramniias), the Nigranthas 
and the Ajivikas. Asoka ’s conception of dt^avima 
exercised a wholesome influence on the religious life 
of the period. Tlu' law’ of piety w’hich he inculcated, 
‘denotes any act in accord with the established custom 
which a man of light feeling will naturally do, and 
which further is llip cause of luavonly bliss.’ 

Languat/e and uniting: The Asokan edicts Ihrow’ 
considerable light ujion the vehicles of culture of 
those (lays, thus uvialing the cultuial side of the 
society. The vehicles of culture wore — alphabet and 
speech or language. There were two scripts: (1) 
Brahmi and (2) Kharoshthi. The former is supposed 
to have emanated from God, Brahma. Four different 
languages or more properly, four modes of speech were 
recognised by the ancient writers. Prakrita was the 
common language used in Asokan Lipis, and this, 
aocording to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar,® was not a differ- 
ent language but only a different mode of speech from 
Sanskrita, the parent language. According to Strabo, 
the Indians had no written laws, because they were 

4. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 470. 

5. Asoka, 3rd Ed. 
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ignorant of the art of writing, and conducted all 
matters with Ihc help of inemoi-y. The same writer 
quotes Neaiiduns as raying that the Indians wroto 
letters on pieces of closely woven linen. Kautilya 
speaks of two kinds of palm leaves as important forest 
produce used as writing maiiiial {tala, tali and 
bhujya) . In dilTLMeut places of K.uitilya's work the word 
patra appears and means letter or will. Tlie edicts 
of Asoka, however, leave no room for doubt that 
writing for hteiary and other pui poses was in eoinmon 
use throughout India. 

Domics'Hc Life: Makiuaul: Pomiion of Womkn 

In doiiK'^tic lif(', the joint-f iniily .>\\-tcm gineially 
prevailed. Tlie i^omIiou of wonicii not ])OM<ively 
infeiior. Liglil foini'^ of mairiige- inur u'gular and 
four iriegulur, were known. Di-'-ulul ion of ni.iiiiage 
by niulual (•|■in^ent or piolongt'd ;il)scn, e wa-' not a 
rare thing, lioys and giils attaiiiMl tinir majoiily at 
the age of MXleeii and t\\ch' i c-i.t • 1 1 \ < )> . Adoption 
sanctmiud by the king was by iu> nc ■ n-. iiukmnvn The 
wife got her ilowiy, her ornaun nU- and bride-gift, and 
these were con-idcied her privale piojuaiy and could 
be at her di‘'po>al in cas. of widowhood'’ On th<* fadine 
of male is'>ue. the Im.djond eoiiM lak»' oilier wiv«. s, 
Widow^ leinaniag' ('Xi^tod. J^trabo -Udo. ? teal the Indian 
rnanied many wi\e.-?. ddu* Ai tlio ^c'ltd allow^s nnliinded 
polygamy piovided tlie wncs pie\iondy inairK'd wok; 
compai'^aU'd . Tlie iiL-iription ot A.oka lefens to 
avowdhcina and auUifipura Tins fends to leinovo the 
notion that the of w'omeii was unknown m 

ancient India and that the puhidJi system came into 
vogue with the (Orning of the Mudims. 

Slavery: If was: an approved jn^tdiUion in aiicienl 
India. Relying piobably on Mf ga-thene^ (nfine of the 
Indians employed slaves, and aecoiding to One^dsnios, 
thi'J wa.s probably iiecailiar to one pait of Ind*ai. 
Arrian says, ^‘All Indians are fie., and not one of 
them is a slave” The above slatenienl leiirrsenl.s an 
ideal state of affairs. Kantilya wiite- a wdiol. ehajiter 
on .s-hivcrv. The EdLCt.s (Nos. 9, 11. 13) of Em])cioi 
Asoka mention slaves {chsa) as di-l ingui^'ln d fiuni 
hired servants. In In^ Enrh/ History oj Binyal 
Monahan* observes : 

'Tt is posslbt that Mega-(ln ik‘-> may have 
•been misled by a .‘‘t.iteinenl of Ones.knt{)> (that 
.•^lavory did not exist in the countiv ruled by Maii-i- 
kanos) and lak-n it as applying to the whole of 
India or it may be that the slavery of India being 
of mild character and limiU'd extent as compared 
with that which prevailed in the Hellenic world, he 
did not become aw'are of its existence. Perhaps, he 
liad heard the principle (laid down in the Arlha- 
sastra) that no Arya should be kept in condition 

0. Arthasnatra, tr., p. 69. 

7. Early Hislory of Bengal, pp. l(>4-65. 


of slavery. This, if literally applied, would have 
exempted from permanent slavery the great bulk of 
the population, Sudras being legarded as Aryas, 
although the Aiihsaadra admits of Aryas being 
reduced temporarily to servitude.” 

Kautij>a elcaily iceognises the iiiNtitulion, and 
gives (laborale regulations regarding slaves. They were 
of (lifTcrcnt kinds, slaves boin in master’s house, slaves 
inherited, purchased or obtained by mortgage or 
capluicd in war. Tlu* rights and privihges of Hindu 
slaves were many. They had the right to inherit pro- 
p(‘ily, the light to lansom theIn^elves, the light to 
sue then* ma'^teis for eruelty and oppri'ssion. Laws 
agiiii^t staveiy iind slave liade were al>o stringent. 
Anyway, tlie Indian f-l.ivc's f>| tlu^ Maiuyii jKUiod 
erijoved a fai better statu,', than the aiicn'iit Gieek 
and Roman .''lav is and the Nrgio sla\ (< of the niue- 
t<'(iilh ceutuiv'. 

>‘SOCI\L, iilTEa' AND CtSlOMS. OF Till-: DeVD 

We know' fiuiii til Rock Ediel No. 1\' i^-iu'd iii 
the Iweltih ye.ii of Anoka’s rugn that the saeiifieial 
'langhb 1 ol bviiig crealUK"-', tlu' killing oi animate 
lieini!'-’. uiiM'diily l)(ha\i()iir to i('lali\'i< Hrahmanj> 
and .iMi. tic.s weie a eoinmon i(.aluie, but in alioiU 
■J57 H.C’. Iluie was a dislinej inipiox eiiieiil in .siwial 
molality eoiH.qiK'ul upon lie benign t<^l(•]lmg^ of the 
M'luiya ICmpeior. Tlie king'? wtie m (lie h.dut of 
going on Vihaia Jalia^ or loins of iilea'^uit' aceom- 
l»<ifiied by hunt mg and amu-'ement". 'J'Ik' peojil jier- 
foiined vaiious ceiemotiies {nuuujdh^^) on the oeca'ion.s 
<’f .s<ki)e-'<. wedding of srjii', and d iiighter'i, ele. I’h' ' 
vsomen abo jx-iloiim'd numbell(''^s ei u moiiie"’. All 
lhe.-.( ‘ w i(' }-lo]»i)ed Till' (luek wiitei-> Invi* noted the 
al)Mnee ot fiiiii'i.il disj)lay. As to the di'-pit^al of the 
dead, the \v-tem of buiniug (creniat ion) and buiial 
eo-cM.-^ted . 8tial)o ii'f i.> to the stiaiigi* eil^loni al^ 
'bixila of lliKjwmg onl the di .id to be (hwouied bv 
vuHuris. q'lie (’ambiidgf' Anrt» ul hithd a'Ciibi'^ 
I* to th'' infill, nee of ban. Stilt was jnaelned. Wi' 
quo!(> ji(‘ie wliat. Sliabo” saV': 

“ll(’ ( \i I'-l obulo.s) liad heard troin .sfiiie j)C!’- 
."on- of wivf.s burning themselves along with tlu'ir 
dec a-eil hn-bands and doing so gladly; and that 
tlu>(‘ women who |■('^nse to liurn lliemsclves were 
held in disgrace.’’ 

J^ducation . Ah rcgaiab education, liaining, both 
j)h\.MCul and miiital, aecording to the Vi'dic texts, was 
adlna-ed to The Biiddhi.st, Jataka.'J, however, state that 
Taksha.sila was a great eeiiiie of learning and that 
people and princes from differeiil jiaits of the country 
u.sed to join this University to complete their education. 
‘The Vedas and the sixteen aecomplislimenks’ fonned 
tlu^ ciirricalum of .study. Panini, the great grammarian, 
Kautilya, the renowned statesman, and Charaka, the 
eminent writer of medical treatise, are supposed to be 


8. B.K. XV, Chap. X, Sec. 62. 
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the products of Takshasila. There arc grounds for be- 
lieving that the percentage of literacy was probably 

Manners and Morals of the Pi»ple 

The Greek writ-er*^, especially Mrgaslheru have 
.praised Indians for Iheir fiugality and siinpliiaty of 
manners. Theft was a thing of rare occiirrenc '. No 
Indian was accused of lying (Arrian). Tiny never 

drank wine except at -‘acnficf'. This i)iclui«' set 

somewhat overdrawn. Drinking was iximitled by llu' 
State and piaclised by ccitain vk'.ss! s in all probabilily 
Ivaulib'a tells us (hat luxuiy, lit.galion and Iluft wu(‘ 
nol, things oul, of tli*.' (inhnaiy. The da'-'-ic d authors 
and Kautilya say a good deal about public Aoiuen oi 
{iojnk’ds' Thry ^^ere miuially attaclK'd to the re\al 
court. 

‘‘AccomplislH'd rt)Ui (("'•Ills (jf the d i nring-tin ] 

(■lavs eiijoved a pi \il(’g(d po.-ilinn at (Oiul . . . 
lliev held the n val mnbn 11a. fan and gnld n 
pitcluM’ . . . (he\ \\ue Mibieol <o 'tiict oOhial c(ui- 
ti ol 

Thai f/uiu/ru.s had a '‘Oual >tan(ling in aueimi dav - 
H clear from the sloiy oi Aunajiah in tlv* V nava l»xt 
^o|' On Mulasai va^l idas. Whih' '•iieakiiig nf (lie iiinial' 
and ui.innei-' of ancient Atlmiiaii-, ^^'llI Dman'-’" 
^’riles; 

“In moiality as m ah)lial)el, iiua^un''’. weight-, 
coinage co-liime, iiiu-ic. a.dioiiomy and niv^tic 
cubs. <-la'-sic Athi'iis ,-ei'ins moic einnt d th tn 
European. No stigma i atlafliPil ,n Athnis Pi ihe 
occasional inlrrcoiirs'(’ ol vounguu n wdh coiule-ans 
. . . Athens ofhcially i rwogni^'C-; juo-htiitnni. and 

levies a tax upon its piaclil loners " 


9. Smith; Oxj<fnl Ifi-^tory nj Indm. p. 79. 

10. 'Jlic Lift' oj Grc(h’, p. 299. 


Foreign Influence: General Features of Soctal 
Life and Na^monal Character 

Dr. Thomas finds the traces of foreign (Persian) 
influence in Asoka’.s stone architecture and in the 
stylo of his edicts. Some archaeologists arc inehned to 
believe that the Asokan aK*hitrcture bears traces of 
foreign influence. One view is that “most of the 
featiire.s fxhibjfed by the iipjier half of the column are 
of Assyrian oiigin.” Another view is that it is Perso- 
llelh'nic.^^ Dr. D. R. Uhandaikap- holds that the 
Asokan arehit^^ct me, though doininanlly As.syrian, was 
yet Indian, because Hhc' idea of erecting pillars by 
them.scives, and not foiming integral part of any 
building IS ueillur Persian nr llclhiiic, but Indian.* 
Anyway, if is nuf, uupO'N'sible to Ihiiik that, India 
known as .de was Pj civili.vjd Wi'-tcm (oiiiiliies in the 
day,' of the Maiiiya'-’, lliere might have been a touch 
of univei-'^alily lu \-oka’s art and ai hitecture as in 
his rf'ligmn 

.\s n'g.uds tin sn-W'ial fialui('> of Ih,' Mauiya 
SOCK ty, W(‘ me told lliat fheie wes the giowth of 
luxmv, love of fliury and ndniument with fhe rapid 
<xl<n'ion of th(' Mauiv.a Ihuiiiie logofher with a low 
tone of rnoiahtv'. We h'ain from Kautihad* (hat all 
kiiuls of offences agiin^t woimm wire 'revorely dealt 
with T^nh'^'s olTonc s again-t wmm ii were v( ry com- 
mon. -ueh 1 ( gulntioiis would linve breu unnece^i'Sary. 
The (dreek i:.v.i-ion of (he foinlh (•(•ntiuy B.C., the 
Ib'iafion of (In' Piuiiab fifui ll:e M.iC''(lonian voke 
under Chandraaupf a . (he i a living of fhi' neople, so 
^or , di-liacted Tind (buiuited round him. the general 
unw'illingne-s on tlu' ]>m( of the p<'f pl( fo be swayed 
bv' (he Tit Heine alias abmit mannei-'. m-toins and 
melliods nf w’aifaie ‘dl fh.^e go (o luove thf 
.'Strength i^f the ualional ehaiacP r and (h,^ con-cioius- 
nes.s of ih,^ ma'^-os about (he lien fils of pobfical union 
and national salvation and proaii'-^ llirough the 
fcntrahsed .aulhordy of a national hero-king. 

11 C H I . p. C22. 

12 Asnhi. 3id Ed., p 214. 

13 Dr A Si'll- Ltpf. j) 51. 

14 Knulilifti, 1r.. R K. IV. Gha]! XII. 
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ENGLISH 

INDIA IN THE VEDld ACE (Being a hi-loiy 
of Aryan expansieni in India): Rij }^uni'^hi>itnith 
Lai Bhroqava, .U.T., PhD , Snsln. I'hc I'ltq^r India 
P)ddiM\i)i(] Utni^c, JJd , Luck note. Pp d02 

Price Rs. 22-8. 

It was in 1022 lh.it B-irgiter ])iibli>lie'd his now 
famous volume Ancn'nl Indian ni'’lo)i('(d Tmdition in 
uhich he .'Ouglil for I hr fir^t time with great critical 
adimeii and indnstiv to utilise liie \ as| gimi alogii'al 
mateiial in (he Pnuinas for gi\ ing a connoclc'd account 
of the hi'^torv of our land (.town to llu' Bharala War 
Pargitei’s method which imoK.d a total iciecl on ol 
the Vc'dic (“Brahmana”) in fa\our of the Epic and 
lh(' Puranic ( ‘‘K^liat i iva") ti adit ion was ^tionglv 
crit:c)‘-ed .0 llw' tune I'V a inuulx'r rf -<‘holai.s includ- 
ing tho !a(o Professors EeiUi and Jolin^tun In I'cent. 
times a niiinber of Indian .''(‘holai-^- S. N. Pt.adhan, 
H. C. Havchaudhuii and A. I). PusaUcar— in attempt- 
ing to roNer more er less comiih’loly th(‘ j^ame ground 
have ado])ted a moi( Ijalanci d vif’W seeking to rc'ctifv 
the defectN of the Pmana ]i ''Iniicil tiaddion the 
ruo-f MTU 1 ' nf tiin('> m llw* light of the inoie authentic 
Vedic flaf I d’he pre-i nt work Avliich n tin* l.iti-^t in 
the «ei i( '' i> d '•t ingui-lu d fiom the ie>t hv it', funda- 
mental 'tnndiv)int whi.''‘h may be slated in the author’s 
w'ord-' Di^'Mi-dng the Puranic account of the royal 
genealogie s he ob^eivrs lint the approximatedy corie. t 
ver^-ien fiht i ned by collation of tin epic and the 
Puranic texts, when f-lmrii of the additions, inter- 
]iolafioin and mistakes of thi‘ laier Puranic editors, 
fully agiaa s with the anciemt lecuid of the 
More clearly Ik' .slatr^'. that the or giiial Pmamc layer 
consisting of tlu' records of tlie Svla^, ns di-t ingnished 
from the later layrr conijui-ing the additions and 
interpolations of the later ed lors, is in remarkable 
agreement with the Vishc eyidfiiee. The anllior .'•faks 
t/O proye his ca-'e by a number of arguments winch 
doserye the snions attention of all scholars. On some 
points luT y’ews are open to ciiticism, as when he 
frames (he hypothesis (Oh.apt. IT) of an original 
Puraiui W’hich formed the basis of the historical nar- 
ratives in the later Vedic f^amhitnfi (although the 
Vcdic references mention the Pnrnnan only as a branch 
of litrrature dealing with creation-legends and .so foith) 
or when he holds (Thap. ITT) that the Aryans entered 
Tndi.a under the leadership of Mnnu (clearly an 
eponymous culture-hero and not a historical figure) and 
were driven bv a great flood from their original home 
(none of ibo Vedic legends of the flood nr even the 
parallel Babylonian legends making any reference to 
such a migration). The author’s other conclusions are 


impoitant and notewoilhy, a.s when ho pioceeds to 
''how that I he early royal families descc-ndcd fiom 
Mnnu belong! d to the Indus Valh'y (the location of 
the Sainlyiimnas and Ih .\ik4ihvaka.s at Pratishthana 
in (lu* territoiy and at Ko.sala re.'?pcc(iyely being 

due to a mistake of the later Puianic editors in plac- 
ing llum in regions ruled by their de.'^ceiidants), that, 
tiu' titles ‘lunar’ and ‘solar’ race apiilicd by the Inter 
wiitc'rs to those families have no wainint in the ohler 
texts which know *Soma (grandfather of Sndyumna) 
and Vivasyan (fallifr of Mann) only as piO])er names, 
tliat Pargitei’s designation of “(he Aila lace” is an 
('nor arising from tran.sfer of a mcli onymic ii>('d for 
P<iriira\ns to his descendants, that, (he Ilaihnyas and 
Uie Aikshvakas and others ppr( ad to the wTst and the 
^onth m later times. Less thorough and convincing is 
^tlie aulluji’s ilironology of (he Vedic peiiod ((’'lia]/' 
*IX) wti(li IS leased upon lii.s acce])fance of the Puianic 
interyat of lO.'K) yi^ars belwc'cn Pank^liil and MahiU 
padrna Nanda and his calcnlalion of tlu' number a 
in\.d gcm'iations preceding Parikshit on an nveragH 
(»f 20 \('nrs for each geneiatiim. the r<sult, giving tlu' 
A'f'dic \ge a duialion of about, 2.000 years from 3,000 
B f” (date of I lie Aivan migration) to 1,000 B C 
(date of the Bliaiata War). Tlie author’s .sketch of 
\'( die .society (Chap. XI) leads him to the sweeyiing 
grnerali'at mn that, (he Vedic Indians “had no caste 
sv.stem but wrre divider! into three clashes.” His 
eciiially sketchy aecount of Vrdic religion (Chap XII) 
makes him indulge in the equally iinsiAt'fifaetory 
generalisation that, “the pre.sont Hindu la'ligion, 
though greatly changed in appearance, is in essence tlu- 
de'^cendant, of the old Vedic religion.” 

On the whole this is a very seholarly work desc'rv- 
ing tlie .cerioin attrntion of all tho^e interested in the 
study of Ancient, Indian history and culture. The book 
'•s written in a clear style and is remarkably frep from 
])rinling mistakes. 

IT. N, Giioskm. 

ECONOMIC’ RESOURCES OF INDIA AND 
FAKTSTAN: By Kali Charan Clhof^h. PuhlishfH by 
K. P. Bam Puhli^hiriq Co, 2,2, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcidtad). Pp. /^SO. Price Rs. 20. 

Thig is the revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’.s book published several years back and the 
words “and Pakistan” hag been added to the title of 
tho original book. Division of thig gub-eontinent into 
two sovereign States since 15th August, ig47, has 
created numerous economic problems for each of these 
units.^ The pattern of trades and industries is fast 
changing in India and ag a result of Five-Year Plans, 
our agricultural economy is. being converted into an 



industrial one and our exports of raw materials are 
fast being changed into that of finished or semi- 
finished manufacture. Our trade with Pakistan -comos 
under (he category of ‘international.’ As India is trying 
to be independent of Pakistan in raw Tnatcrials, such 
as, jute, cotton and cereals, so Pakistan is endeavour- 
ing to build up her industries without depending on 
Indian supply. 

7'ho book under review is ju.st the hook of refer- 
ence necessary for studrnts, economists, industrial- 
ists and planners. The subject-matter is classified 
into nineteen chapters, viz., Area and Political Division. 
Land and Natural Regions, Man-powei — Populalion 
and Economic Status. Agiicolliirt , Live-lock. Forevj, 
Minerals, Raw Materials (Nos. 331 ananged alidia- 
betically), Water — Iriigation, Power Projcs't'i, Tmn-poif 
and Communication, Ports, Eoreinn Tiade. Inland 
Trade. Joint Stock Companies, Iiuln-tiy -Capital In- 
voslments. Electrical Power. Hanks, Tiisiuanfa' :in<l 
Co-oiieral n e.s. Piililir Eunncf* and National Ineninc 
An A]i]')rndi\: gives in sj^nrt particulars of the Secoinl 
I’lve-Year Plan and tin* Fndnshial ]>olicv f)f tin* 
(lovernmrnt, of India. Index {hr (ud of llu' book 
vill help readers to find Hie wraltli of nh imatioii 
contained m the volume Ikiki^fan tigines have Ixrn 
given at the enrl of (adi cliajiba* and «nniparatne 
world flgun's are illuminating. 

The author has spared no j'taius lo fum di n])-t(v 
date figures and infnimalion from Hlue Rooks of India 
and Ikiki''taTi and al'O firm Inti i nat lonal Publieations 
of IT N., I M.IC and AVoild Rink Ruant juibln i- 
tions of US.\. and TLK and vai ous upoiU hav 
bei'n fiillv iilihzcal lo niaki' tins i/iiblical ion (lepiaidal)]! 
As a bonk of n'ference this iniblication ^hali find it^ 
place in oiir college and pnl’ilic libraries, and niiii of 
hiisines- ainl indn-l i iali^ts ^^lll benefit b\' it - po-(svinn 
AVe congratnlati' i Oho''h foi* ]ii('S(>nl ing to Ihe ])nb- 
lic so mncli infoimation In oru' vohiiiK' at a 
win n it is mod ncedal in Iho nakc of ili, S< ^aiinl 
Five-Year Plan. 

A R Di rrv 

MORNIXC PT.OSSO:\I S <r nf 

the rnrh‘f"s( u'nliiuj^ of P Chaljnvnrfi. j 
nj TTcd Bdinnl and for Si07ve tinh Cnrrrinr G<n(rnl 
Prjvtc]^ and Piddishersi Prirntr Ltd . Jl'\ Phfvnvdnln 
t^hrrf, CnJrn{tn-13. Ilhn^l int( d. 

It is due to the iniliatixe and tubipii-i of Si. 
SiiK-li Chaiidia Das, ?i devoted piijul of tlie author, 
that the treasuu.s hidden in (In'i jiagis of a colh'ge 
maga/iiie, have been hi ought (o tin piibhe view in a 
handy book-fonn after no less linn Unity yiaii.-. Of 
all ihe colh'ge magazines we hax e i xcr m'i n. the Pii"i- 
d('n(v (V)ll('jio Magazine taitainly d('-(i\('S the ciedil 
of being a first-class jM'riodical of this t\p'. .And it 
IS no little credit for the Magazine tint it was oin ■' 
able to obtain theM^ tieasiirrs for tlnir rir-.l publication 
'The book uiuhr levir'vv contains li\e iinahiahle aiticlc'^ 
written as a sludtait- and (X-sturlenl of Ihe Piesidc'iif'V 
College of Cdcntla. Ihe premier (’ducal K.mal in-titn- 
tion on this aide of India, belwi’eu the yc'urs 1917 and 
1926. The. artich\s arc’: (1) An E\('niiig Talk, (2) A 
D('fenco of Collegp Siiuare. (3) Monninlnn (Ihose. 
(4) The Calcutta Uni\oi>ily, and (5) English AVritten 
by Indians. These essays are ^(l•v entertaining. The 
second on(' reminds most of us of our eollogo days, 
when scarcely a single day pas.sod without a stroll 
round the College Square. We (‘onfe.ss, wo mis.sed 
many things which could not escai>o the penetrating 
eyes of the author. His narration is very often re- 
flective. The chapter on Monmohan Ghosc is excellent. 


The students of the mystic poet-professor, no less 
than the lay readers like ourselves who had not the . 
fortune of hearing him in the cla.ss-ioom, will derive 
much benefit and get enlightened from the perusal 
of this highly entertaining pen-picture by th(' author, i 
The paper on ‘The Calcutta University’ speaks much ^ 
of the influence of such an in>lilution on the social i 
life of Bengal, nay India, and in \ i(‘W of the approach/ 
of its centenary, should be K’ad iHid re-rrad by those 
ciigagi'd in writing its lii-toiv. AVe cannot but. congra- 
lulato Sj. Das on tins hmclv publicaton, 

JOGFISlf C. IUga'l 

DIALOGUES AVITII THE GURU ; Com piled by 
Ji Kn>h}ui >?c(f//ii Iyer. Pnbli.difd by Chetaua Ltd., 
.it, Patnpdil JCnv, Bombay-1. Pp. PJj. Price. Rs. 6. 

d'lu' aiitlior, wlio has to his credit four more books 
(HI Ihe A^cdanta, iiiaw nls in I Ins volume a compilation 
oi talks with IJis IIuI.iuns Sii (.’lianilia iSekhar 
Rhaiiiii Swamnui, the laic Sankaiacharya of 8ringcri 
Math, with all inlujdu.liou bv M. Paul Masson- 
(lin-cl, Diieclor of Studies at the Ecoh' Piatique des 
H.iules Fludis, Uiiiver.'-ily of Paris. 

Siingcii Math is one of the four nuanu-steries 
l' unded b\ .'^1 1 .’‘‘.iiikaKich 11 \ ;i m the ninth ecutury 
at tlx four (.oiiKis (>l India a.s forli(»>':os of Hinduism. 
'The \«ncrabl(‘ abbots of these monasteries are called 
SaukaracliaiA a as succa N^ors of the great foundiT. Srio 
t ‘h indiM-ekhar Ifiiarali, who w\as the former abbot ot 
Siiiigfii Math, Mtualdl in a beautiful place on the 
i.ver Tiiiig'i. was bom on Sunday, October 16, 1892| 
.md i>a'"-('r] aw’ay on Sunday. Si'ph'inbrr 26. 1954. He 
was -ii’h a veuv'.lilo Smskrji, .scholar and a spiritual 
giant that Pp sidcnt Rajendia Prasad and other 
cxh’biitios were piofitrd by Ins illuminating conversa- 
tions, In 1931. I’lC inilial((l Sii Abhin.ava Vidyatirtha. 
ihe pn>ent aijbnt of Sring('ri Math and installed him^ 
.'s his .^ix-cesvoi* ;iiul withdr('w" entirely from th^ 
MHulai HlVairs m Hie Math tor wholetinu' study anq 
ineditaf i(in. I 

1'h(‘ cuiiM i-atiims, rec*ord(>d in tliis bonk, took,; 
place b(hvcen the ytars 1925 and 1927 about thirty 
\iais ago iiid .lie lu'ld on HinduiMii, modern cdiica-J 
lion, maniag'’ reform, leligioiis neutrality, fate an<^ 
fi'O will, unity of God. true d^'votion, Advaita an<5 
snni':ir other problems id topical interest. About these 
dialogues lightly dfxN^ M. Paul Maf?son-Ourse^ 
ob-.eiV(’ in the introiiuct irm as follows: “It is a tWO' 
voic(vl meditation on the attainmient of deliverance 
in accoidance with the pure’'!, Vcdantic orthodoxy; 
The iiillior has unde a faithful and judicious inter 
]'H'('t( r of th(' l(:i<hing of Sii Saukaiii’.s S<‘hool. In till 
pnt as in the prc'sc'nt. k) eominent the vencratec 

texts ha\e a->ui(tlly m'vc'r been xvanting. Here is l 
(liiestioii of showing how' the highest truth can servi 
es in lU'actical life, and how tin concrete and multiple 
difiicnlticH of the modern man. private and pro^' 
sional alike, are to be oveivome by a wisdom whid 
i.s not (^nlv cla'oioal but immutable. Tnio in th 
ab.^nlutM k'vcl, Vedanta i.s no les^s so at the tempora 
level. Resolving all abstract problems it must correfl 
]iondingly solve all the points of conscience that lin 
the path of man or woman from birth till deeth 
Eternity is contemporary with all ages. And ortho 
doxy is presented hero in terms of an integral eternal 
i.sm— an adequate presentation of that immutable trutl 
as the condition of salvation, of deliverance for ^1 
beings.” 

“This manual/’ reiterates Ihe i-ame French savan' 
“which places the purest traditional knowledge with! 
the grasp of the most modern Hindu should also be 



matter of keen interest to India’s Western friends; for, 
I it is deamination of this kind alone*, that can prevent 
ite civilisation with its so rich past and so rich future 
I from foundering in a chaotic humanism.** 

I Tne book is attractively got-up and adorntxl with 
a beautiful portrait of the late Sanknracharya of 
, Sringeri Math whose dialogues are pul)lishc<l in it. 

, SWAMI Jagadisw'ara'nanda 

' 1. SPIRITUAL AWAKENER: .Pp. 100. Price 

I Rb, 1~8. 

1 2. GOD-REALISATION; Pp. 190. Price Z?.s. 2. 

3. YOGA AND REALlSAl'ION; Pp 200 Price 

’ Rs. S. 

These three books ate. written hij Swomi Sir(in<ntfl(i 
’and published by the Yoya-Vedanta Forest Unir> r^ity. 

I P.O. Sivnjiajida N’or/nr. Rishihesh, Hirnolnyn'^ 

The first book is a houqiK't of oluvnl iiit^ nu*--age- 
I of Swam i Sivananda, Iho «I\ naTn c Hindu monk oi 
. Rishikesh. 'riicy ari’ jii(Ii(‘iouv]y gloLniid fioin 
'numerous letters nn<l nf itrolific mitlKn- 

* These sayings, which are mihImilccJ with ^lec !> 
tspiritual firvoiir, will certainly be in-l uk I iv(' the 
< aspirant^ and general lea.ieis ahke. 

) The se(?ond volume eont.iins a careful (olhs-tion 
.of several interesting articlis of the* author made by 
‘his disciple Swami Ke^havanaiida \o\v (he <Irnk 
•cloud of rank matc'riah\''iu is fa^l en\eh)pina: the 
: firmament of India, the book timely sheds a bnghl 
flight of spirituality. The aiitlmr explain'? \auou'? 
pract’eal ^^ays and means of piifrctmg (he lieaiL and 
realising God, and impri'^sividv exhoits ttio efflichd 
people to prai’lise tlu-m daily life for liu' ^ ikc nl 
needed peace and bli‘?s. 

The lafet one is a compilation of diiTcient aitichs 
written by the learned author cn Yoga, \siii(h is the 
wonderful fruit of Tndiiin ndiiiie and a distinct wav 
of union for the moitals wilh (le Tmmotf.'il One 'Du 
essays are brief, Ihouglitful and umpiring. Though 
tbeie is a lamentable lark ol -Oiolulv \.','a( li*v and 
profundity, vet tiie Imok conlain> the e-'-. ime of the 
■’ubject dealt with. The ailah.'! under the (aption of 
'‘Cast Off This Ego.’’ “Phdo-O]>hv of Phakh,’* “Ideal 
Of A"oga,” “The Rug-ed Path” ‘and “E(hi ^ of the 
Bhagavr.d Gita” requue special mrntion. The book, 
t is hoped, will b(‘ able to in-td m the luxiits of the 
•ead^^rs an intere-t in the :-ludv ami [ua liee of Yoga. 

SiTTRWi PiMS\D M\’imv 

ECHOES; By One who has heard and enuyht 
hem. To be had oj M /s. Dns iK: (Ut., Ltd , 

ms College Street, Calrutta-l^. Prict, inland Rs S-V2. 
’^oreign 6a. 

Sri Sri Nripemlranat h, author of this book, left 
US mortal coil m Pt51. In the form of qiu^Mion'- and 
iDSwers he, in this book explains cl(\arlv and tiies 
olve in his own way many of our ‘‘Piiilird probhms 
n the first seven chapters lio dc-^enlHs tlic' nature of 
jod and man’s relation to Him, tht real meaning of 
eligion, the wxay of self-r'-alisat loii and the different 
eligious pursuits of knowledge^ action and love. The 
U'bscquent chapters deal with tlie significance of the 
ymbol of Siva, the image of Kali and th< eoncr ption 
»f Krishna and Rad.hika. Non-communal and lucid, 
,hese discussions will he found illuminating. 

D. N. M00KEn.TFA 

BENGALI 

JALADHAR SEN-ER ATMAJIVANI (Auto- 
iography of Jaladhar Sen) ; From votes taken down 
y Narenduinxith Bose. With a sketch of his literary 
]Je by ffemendrapraaad Ghose. Prnbartak Publishers, 

' jl, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta-12. Price Rs. 3. 


It was sometime in 1925, when Rai Bahadur 
Jaladhar Sen, the well-known litterateur of a genera- 
tion ago, was sixty-five, that Narcndranath Bose along 
with some literary friends told him one evening at the 
Calcutta Hotel that it would be of great interest to 
them as well as to the Bengali-reading public if he 
narrated in detail his life-story and that Boso was 
ready and willing to ^VTite it down verbatim,, in several 
sitting.?, if necos.sary. They pressed him hard and 
Jaladhar Sen wa.s agreeable to the proposal on eondi- 
tioii that the account should not bo piiblislud in his 
life-time. But they couhl meet only at long intervals. 
Within a period (d four or five years 1h(*y could sit 
together only for Iwiiily-onc days, and the lenilt was 
this autobiographical book dcjiiciing Ihi^ ('inly life ‘d 
tills loveable writer. 

Jaladhar Hen w’a.s a iiov(li>l, (\vsivi^l. :md writer of 
shoit ^toiies but, above all, lu' wxas a wiiIm’ rif lra\('l- 
accounf-. As Ilemeiidiapra^ad (Iho^e it marks in Ins 
Hvf'tch i!i:ii at tlie time .Taladh ii Si ii bf'gan (o write — a 
book of tiavel w.i', almo'^1 :i i:iiily ami Hi'ii ccnhiuicd 
to wolk in this fi. Id for a long tune Himalaya. 
Praha -i r Paha, Palhik and Iliinaihi ai(‘ .slill uniivalh’cl 
m Hus depaitmont of literature. JUit whal (uidean'd 
h’ui (n all is not meielv his wnMng'> but his gimiil 
p-Tvonality . 1'h.ough h ' was :i Rai Bahadur, a title 
conferrid on him by the thim Oovcinment for his 
lilciaiv allainincnts, [leoph' would seldom usi' this 
title but exei'vmie. young or old. addie-^sd lum as 
dnda. Ev(-n at the tuiii' Jaladliar Hen ( imagi d as a 
remaikab](' writi'r tliere w'rri lileiaiv factions and Hh' 
giou]^^ often stood aiiarl, but this ‘h'ldei luolher” of 
the literary W’orld W'as loved and re-<]n cted by all 
gioiqis withonL distinction. He was, so to sav. wiHiont 
an eni'rnv. For a long tune (ill his death Jaladhar 
Sen vi^’v rd)lv conduided as Editor I lie Rruigali 
monthly Bharal rnisn founded bv the poet, Owpienflii 
t al Roy. lie wa- in \’arious wauN connected with the 
Jkmgiva Saliilva Paii-hat and other gieal litirarv 
in'titntinns, and was the prrmanent President of the 
Rabi-b.i-ar Nareridi airith f^n.'^e has flone well to 
lecoid this .‘lUtobiogTaphieal aci-oiiiit of Iih e.iilv lif* 
and of li s ’i-'-oi laf ion witli his Ma'lei lu^ fiifuid, 
pliil(»-(*pl'er and guid'\ Kancal Harinath Had fh(' 
bonk bren a complete story of his life it w'onld have 
bef n n great autob:()gra])hy. but as il is. ii, is 
faM'in it ing. 

Saim:ni)rakristina T,\*w 

HINDI 

AMTT REKHAEN: Compiled by Sntyavati 
Offdlik Sa fa Snhifya Mandal, New Df'lhi. Pp 210. 
Pi ire Rs, 3 . 

‘'Not. the inventors of the new machinery, but. 
the mvenrlors of nrw valiie.s move the w^orlrl,** so wrote 
Dr. H. Radhakri^hnan in the antngraphdiook of the 
compiler when she first mot him by a chance but 
never-to-Iie forgotten and happy coincidence in 
New D'thi. The hook, under review, seems to be a 
kind of comnuntary on tliis dictum of the learned 
doctor. For, the five sections into wdiicli it is divided, 
f'f-nlre, first, rouna the maiestv of the Mother in terms 
of her integral influence, on her offspring as illustrated 
in the life of Gandeiji, Deenabandhu Andrews (to 
whom the book is dedicated) and others; secondly, 
deal with unique individuals like Madame Curie, 
Ka.sturba Gandhi, Sarojnalini Duit; thirdly, describe 
a few characters who, drawn from tho common run of 
humanity though, yet revealed a rare sublimity and 
strength of human nature; fourthly, recall golden 
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memories of persons in whom shone true heroism of 
the spirit; and, hfthly and finally, iccapturc moments 
which wore packed with the echlacy of the Eternal 
lewspec lively. A//nt liekhatn can be emplo>ed usefully 
as a teacher of high dhits in oui bcheols and finiilies 

EK ADAIiSHJ MAHILA By VmnyaL Ttaan 
tkista bahilya Mandal, New D(Vh }*p 62 Pucl Rt 1. 

This IS a life-sketch of tin lile hlnimali AvintiLi- 
bai Gokhale, who was one of oui nhal woiiun-&ci vcis 
of the (Oiinli> ol the Gandhian pit loin — iri niplaiy 
helpmate of hei husband, a stre niioii-, and srllpN^ ^ocnl 
woiker, a dl^^ll)ln(d ihvoU and i puliiK ol hiimilitv 
J^hc will, IhcicfoiL, (onlinuL to bt a lx ici n-light to 
our women socnl wuikus in pailuii’ii 

G M. 

GUJARATI 

(1) CUJJVRVTl llll\sn\ 'l,<n>Ulid hif /w Uni- 

nun K Shadn Pp Jif> Pnit IP * 

(2) IIVR^AMIAO i’A!) AM. I 1 \RMVI\ lit/ 

T\(shn}i(iui K lit Pp 2‘M) Pun R ^ 

(1) AIAlURil Ml \ I \->inA MLDII V r\KA\ 
By Ktshniinnt I\ Pp x>’n I‘tU( /»* , 

All Uncp jni})li^h( d hy iUi I aiht ^ (tUjninU ^nhl a 

Bntnhny lO'il Pnp , t ni i 

(4) KLKIl \ IJ \RM1 \\ \ 1»I1 T huh^tn tn 
1\ SUd'^ht Piddi Ih } } j J I If ItOfd I i \l i < d 
nhnd Jflll Pnin i > ti P} i P i< ( A* 

Mi 1 \( ''111 \ 1 I 111 t 111 ( igli (i( \ )l lou 111 1 ( nt • ii II III 

foi M 11 ( h into old 1 1 id ni di k \ il ( «iij u i > i In i > it i k 


has caryed out a niche for himself. The fiibt part of 
the above books have been published under the au£k 
piCtes of the loibi s Gujarati Sabho, which encourages 
such researches. Gujarati BhasUa (1) is a tian'>latioii 
of the poition of bii George Ginisons Liiiyuistic 
ISumy oj India which di lU with the Gujaiati lan- 
gu igc It IS a second edition and hjis bo n touched up 
by Mill Shi^lii llannaln ( 2 ) i-» a well-known poem 
of the old '-‘inilv poc I , Nai^ingh Mihta, devotee o.f 
Jvii^hii i, and ih-cnbcs how Loici Kiishna came to his 
icMin it a ciilif cl iiiornc lit in In', life and jnc^icnted 
him With a nailand to *-ikn(( In', cm mm", who were 
b lit on killing Inm luilc"- hi-) Luid pLifoimcd a 
miuii h Si\cial ol tlii \<i C', ch <iibing this 

mud( nt ciccui, and aftci going thiougn all of them, 

lu In'. piibli"hi (1 dll', tuiicci idilion dh S ibha had 
niidciliktii to bi ng out i copccl ftbtiun of the 
Mihibliint " Will tin in (nijuili mi"! 1 )\ old poets. 
ii\( \iliin "hp( ih( id\ bLcn 1 mil hid Tin piC'^ent 
one 1 the 'i\di ind ( on nils dn \"Wimccl)ii Rana, 

wild ji b\ K ih 111 on of linn, m n ‘Mim it year, 
ItlOj (iii'iil'ii in \ nu ' Ills ■conddiutod to 

dn J nl h 'ion ( I dll" ( II mn () .d ix - of Gujarati 

hiciiliir ( 1 ) IS di K nl' ii ilc>i i(h win h Mr. 

S I 111 1 ID in cl ni dx li M ol h c cnli 'iilo old 
Giinil III I idii In I id 1 hr hi" conn is far as 

du ijt n ot a\' I t/ni i ( iiilii i'*'nn\il centmj). 

'iiii ibl I ii Is iKMii th \cd 1 1' wijci" of the 

dilfc I nl // ( I ( 1 ) 1 i\ I n «j nt d Herein 

Il I" \ ih 

K M.J. 
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Nao Edition 

FOOTFALLS OF INDIAN HISTORY 

liy 

SISTER NIVEDITA 

Size: Crown octavo Pages: 266 

Price : Ordinary ; Rs, 3/- Clothbound Rs. 4/- 

Attractive getiip with fine portraits ol Sarnath Buddha, 

Ajanta Facade and Trimurti of Rlephanta 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Conflicting Kolo^ oi W omen 

Neav MoTii'h Tin: Pmilkn 


C.V.H. (•oiitribult'6 tli(‘ ^ug^c.— 

tivo article in The Aryan Path on {[w drMi- 
ftbiliby and j)ui^iribility oi Indian coii^eiA ui^ Ikt 
TO ditioiial :?ociiil valu > wliili* iiKJving willi the 
wines, as move iiun-t ; 


Altlioiigli liKlian uu'li 

a purpiituiil procc-"; ni t mUiU ijuit impi n < i •’ ‘*' 1 ' 

in its iucidcucc, our o m.iiKablr abiJiil lie 

fIBVOlutiou which il hicc'. Im'. hu-i ( aching iinplu a* loii*- 
Ibr the future. Piupelhii^; tin.' ii\olii(aui aic luo \ital 
I^CeS — first, the iuh elU ol -teUljlir i.iUunali/aliuli 
sod teclinoIoKicul ImIuikI which (laiU the 

process of indu^tiialj/alioii; and -tu)udl\. t’ - dawn 
of poIiti(*al freeduin, the >e'pi. 1 to a pioloii^c'd 
rtrugglo. The cuirent iivoluiion Ihiuiuth whch Jiulci 
te passing affects the (iiliii. ba'i> ol India’s hh and 
social organization, and in paniMilai it-, mo-i im- 
portant sectioiLS, naim ly, women and (.tiil<h»ii. 

Its foundation i> ;0('ial and cfoinmic e^. 'ibu.m- 
bsm; the main inslnuncnN ior adaMnu; .1 .in jaw 
ind education and -cuutific piu^ie-^ mniiall\; and 
ttke supcrstiuclui I cn\i'.\f;<d 1- a \V( Ifare Si ili . Oin 
ieiy important a.-pret of tin- 'itualnn ihai a -m ul n 
iQutlook both underlies and dnrmnaic^ lh< iciolmion 

The question i": U llie ba^n of tli jcvolntiou 
sound and cffecliM.? ('an ihi. tian'ilmn be -o in ma^ed 
that changes take pla' e w.lliouf piodu. lal eon- 

l^lsionis. degein ratiiju; iiho ."Oi nil ( hao-, .md wiiiioii' 
repudiating and <lo^liuying -(jine of ilu 1 1 adiin»ii.dlN 
valued ideals fui wlmli Tndi‘j •. i> ^lond liiiMa^h ih« 
^turies? 

India has Ijei-n .'W»pl in'o ih -Ik am dI wuild 
thought and, win tlu 1 wr lil.f ji 01 nol, wi* r\.nm ^ 
extricate oui'^ehe- fiom ii- aiiunU and ( 1 c)- m len’ - 

g is makes it ah Ihe moie impeiat,\f lo 1 li-ine lliah 
ile the b<‘.‘=t in ilv-'e cinieiV-. 1- ab.-mbed })\ n-. \sr 
do not porniit our indigf’iioiu nihnial and -oend 
tdfe&m to b(’ cloRjred and sdlcd by cnlfina} and 
l^^osits alien fo our Iraddnmal wa\ of lih 

Two ancif nl Indian in-lilulioiK fa -mu, a I'mmu- 
||bd deadly challenge from lechrioloirical and .-cnnlifh 
ppoes are thf* caste system and tlie joint, family. The 
^ftllenge is affecting not only the .slnictuio of llm-< 
m^itutions hut aho their individual con-lihienl.-. It- 
significant aspect is Uk.* demand for erpiahlv of 
^pbrtunity for the individual as an individual. 


’V The increasing tempo of the assault on 
^ite and the joint family is justified in the 
that these in.stitutions have become 
||i^ttltied witii the dust of custom to the cor- 
detriment of their inner vitality, 
esrstem involved inequalities inci> 


(IciiUil io ilivj'ioii of laboul' ba-,‘C’il on caste aflihations, 
endogMiiiy and sanctity of Iniditioii. The joint family 
• iicouiaged a fal>e si'iise of .‘^ecuiity and the deptud- 
( lice of a number of peisJon.s on the earniug.s of a 
."iiigl.' individual. TIh'.n' could not .sui\ivo the impact 
t*f .'-cicnlifie L lid technological change.s juid ihe econo- 
mic blit'^^e.s of uidu.^tviahzai ion, in which indivulual 
mili.di\e IS a icqmiement foi .suiMval, At tlw^ same 
I mil’, it would b-' fining them an luju^tict' to regard 
lh(‘''e in-lilulions wln'cli only encouraged or mi — 
lamed mecpi.ilily Oiniiig long ]>eno(ls of liuhau 
lii'l"n, jiir ca.-h- iiiiil jomt-ff.imilN orgaiuza I ions 
•irfoidcd nra li-n(.('d( d < < onomic ."ecmiiy luid ('ffective 
pioh tion iu llif indis idiials and gi'uiijis of I’amilit's 
which eompo-ed 111. iii. A dctailfd defence of th ."*' 
iiKliinlions IS not j'O'-Mble m this .-lioil ( -<ay, nor i- 
i| ui<’(^<i]y in llj»' iiiesi'iil conhxt. If modem ('Cfino- 

mi'C and othii ch \ I'lopiru nis. like tlu' i.ipid piogie.-.o 
ol r ominnii’c.il ion-, leiidei lli'iii <»b-oles(-('n< llial doi's 
tint deiogat ' from ihf'ir onginal iihlilv. 

d'he Mgoioii- a— aull tlial inodt'iii .-cu'nl ihc ])ro- 
aie-s 1 - hi ikmg on llie (‘iliidcl of c.i.-tt' h:is jiroihiced— 
•Oil (oiitiiiiit^ to piodnc a 1 1 ('luendoiis di>liiibancv' 
III the'liM-, ('f mt n lud woni' ii Tnci oa-ingh' 1h(‘y am 
f oii-l iai?i( (1 lo Kill b.iik on lluii own inlelh'i lual and 
le-o'ijff^ aii'l romp leiiff* in getting tliiough 
hlr tiibiikitioiiJ and in met ling (iiiir;il -ihialion-. 
I'l t m the iU'Ia idu il sLiiidjioinl lliK .-lionld be wt'l- 
omi'. bi r iii-( i! intlnci - a f( ehng of ^ If-confnh'nei 
md -ell-K liaiuc, ami. bv and laigo, anv jK'r-on 
p()v-e-.-ing tlir-e (jualilit.-. ha- lli(> makings of mk 
elficient, democratic citizen. 

On the otlit'r hand, the progre— i\e fading lait of 
Ihe c.i-f(. oigani/alioii ami of tlir solidaulv t>f the 
gioup that il eli-hiined ha-i <ie]>ii\ed and is inen'iisingly 
'hpiiMUg the individual of the se-cunty la' or .-he 
pie\iou-ly fi It as a im uibr r of a eorporate orgaiii/.a- 
tion, 11 m' membt'rs of wlm h wete bound together bv 
naluial alf(-flK»n and leligion- or eommiinal tic'S. This 
pla nomr non m ])i orliicing an f'Vi.n nioii' distn‘.‘^->ing 
Ifm I on ihr- funiK 01 gani/al Irin and hunily solidarity. 

'The piedilclion of tlu' younger generation for 
fit'iihen to order tlu'ir lives in their own way is being 
'(rengiliemd bv (dncalioii and the s|)read of the 
--•a nt fie (aillook And, be.sid(’S, iiidiKli ializal ion pro- 
mis( them greahr f'fonomic i-faiin1y in sejmiaton 
from laig(' family units. 

If something could he .siib.stituli'd for eastn and 
the )o.nt family in the snejal organization which 
would .sf'rve 11 e .-ann' objfctive.s in the current context 
•i.s those institutions served iti the pii.st, the effect of 
'he social revolution would not be so dfplorable, 
deleterious or alarming. As it is, while the joint-family 
Hy.slom or smaller family system which is favoured by 
u few pfTsons ifi fo.stering a tendonoy towards isolation 
among brothers and sistei*g, parents and ehiJdron, and 
wo on. The inevitable sequel to this process is the 
demand for changes in law, status, individual relations 
and the social order generally, which would facilitate 
exogamous marriages, divorce and remarriage ox|k iha 
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one band and which is encouraging <iconomic com- 
IH tj| i\ cncNS hetwcori (he s<*xes on (ho other. 

It u^uld 1)0 foolish, irid.'od rcactionaiy, to indulge 
in a ijnoii (h riunciiition of these changes in social 
ivlut unships. It IS o(]ually foolish to oppose them and 
provoke reactiuns iinfavoiirnble to tlie pro-|)i'Ct of 
foiihnjiig I Ik I (leiid (o rational and ethically defen-ihle 
pioportion^ befeio the po'itiuu becomes iindrievable. 

Alodmn.sin exact.i its toll and its inoxor- 
ahilily' caiinoi b(^ mitigated by scntiimntal 
aijpcals to Iraditiun. 

At ihc >ain(' lime let ns ualize lhal tla-re i- no 
iiiheieiil nil ('iiip;i( bihty lx (\n i ii .'•cn m liic jnogie-s 
iind our i ladii ionul ideah. and liiai an adajit.il ion of 
the lallei- t(') -c;et)i i (h inaial loi i al mnalization i.n 
U cl jiiipi.uan ib'i . 'I'iif dan-j.' 1 In-, m l.el, m piiuid- 
I Uig ill (Kiwi le piO(<e«| hi (li'.K 1 1 (.II-. Lli'jdi-, ulieie 
l(. d( llUlll llll/( ^ (K-J.d 1 i I l I Min lllp - l'!\tl\ jM e.u,! ‘ - -i\ e 

mwi ad\ lin'd -'m-’iIv dionld lit laaii})! I ■ nl h’ hunn)- 

ii’i/i' 111' two larlt)!-, iiid h) f.it lilt \ 1 (‘ jntlix.tlnal ])K)- 

gU''; and lln' ua'/dion ol ndh idual am I'nii' v.Ph- 
onl K'llal’iig llie in<li\nlnd lieiii ihe tommundy 
It .1 i-i iiiiiM iIk III! id. -paiiiial ainl oIIht L)t»ral>. ih.il 
bind logt'lni nun ainl \Ntiiinn. mtli\nlnal nn mb i-> of 
till' Kinw' lam ly ainl i!m' dilhitm fainiU nniU whnh 
loji'iiiiih |lii> f oiiiiiiunii \ . li will l)e t t'l hnt)!i);:\ *'* 
gh ale -1 ni nrpK M il llii- Inn inoii /al ion can la -in k 
lulK <l'rtfhd. will ii wdl lie lU uitai til it ai it it 

d‘'lin\^ (In -e hiiiiian \alui> and lelat on-lnp-. 

So (ai a- bill a l- tolneilietl (he imam e-'l\ r il — 
in( 1 L'l al n m ol ilw' cj-h- ainl loiiit -laniilv iiKaiiiZit un- 
can be I (ft el l\ i'l\ arit-l'il wi'lioiP j'0]iaidi'n^ -I'eal 
ploiiie - ]1 (hi idia! ol' laiiidv .••nhil.ii i(y :ind laniilv 

1 e' il mn-hip- .an be pM-ii\.d out of (he uilH' ol 1 he 
oM |oiiii*lanil\ Ol M 111 / I ( ion 'I'lie fainilv i-: poh n- 
(idl\ ih. iiniu^ -ign In int .iiid (ho ino-l ]*ow»rlul 
nn’IviiiLi 1 1 ‘I I ui 111 ')-' oiiiini/ed (i\ilio><l -oiwin - 
I( I 111 be ’O ;n India (oo ii wiih.nl olTeiwe to In I 

1 1 .11 h ( loll t ii!iil\ 1 1 ! 1 ( inH'liii 1- ale la'nmdiZid b\ lln 

I’f < OLiiiil imi ol ml i-i Kir iinl i\i'j.'nn)iK moKam-. 
and li\' (In a< ejilir.te ol (he diulbli^ U'lr o) wnimn- 
a^ iin'iiil)'!- ol lilt’ l■olll!ntm|! \ and ol -oi lely w ih a 
-'gnfi'iiil I I idrl'ul loll in mik. lo llnii phej^K onl 
a> wi\i-\ innlh'i-. ainl iili/aai- in -thnii, of leainn!, 

fidiiK' iieiw 1 a I wMis; of (iii/en- I’li'iii lam 1 \ "nhdaiilv 
lo eoiiiiniinil \' and -.iwa.il -« Iniinlv loi the lommon 
bolielll 1-! all ^a'■^ iii'M -(.]), '’riw^ di--i)hi(ioii ot (he 

ca-le and jniid -lamib' '•\-'(m-’. wlmli -eem^ nn M'a\)- 
able, can be mined to i)Ti«-tive :nl\anlage. Hid th - 
call-! fei- fn-hiiniiig llw' I'am.lv, in whnli indi\idiial 
milialue and .-elf-impioM mi nt are adm-ted lo I'om- 
rnnnilv and sue al nbp'el i\ . and iiii.-l iiit edly aeknow- 
le<lging the imporlant plane of wniiini as (lie m<’-t 
pertinent ‘iilnlion to a (nation m whnh. while tin' 
old Ill'll d n( loiH aie dis nt em al insi:, individual members 
tlniiM'f ;n-e likelv to be h’ft in a vaeinim. 

The adoj’b'^n b\' tin’ Tndan I’aihamrnI m the 

po.st-Indi'peiichnna' period of a Min’- of mea-nres to 
iTRUIaln inlu'ntanci'. -iicce-- on to pre]M'!ty, mavriago 
find divorce, gnardian'‘hi)) of minors and so on. in 
respon-i' lo a growiiitr \nlnme of jnibhc opinion in 
the coiinliy. is a phenomenon nnrkedlv ilhislrat’ve 
of (he >ocial i evolution. Tin' pnlilmal rights of Indian 
women have been safeguarded by giMug (he- 
franchise to all adult women — something which even 
fiomc of the advanced Weslern countries h.ave not 
done. Thu cumu-Ialivo effect of these series of 
measures is to accord to women a place in society 
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which .«atisfics at once their demand for equality and 
their need for economic security. If law alone can 
e.slab]i.sh equality all round, these laws should do it. 

All rights, huwcv'cr, imi)usc corresponding 
responsibilities and the legal rights acquired by 
women imiiuse on them the heavy obligatioa 
of utdizing, for the general good, the oppor-i 
luiiith's opened out for them. 

The wonun of India are in this context con- 
fioiilcd with li dili'iiima. They are ealh'd upon to 
dt Cid. ' whetlu r lliey will util zo for pUisUing oduea- 
Imiiul (MKM-, i)i(' pi I'lr— loiial and s(K‘ial service 
< ppoiiinni now ojun lo ihein or regard thoir tnidi- 
lioinl n.iluial liinrlion ol maiiyng ;iiid bringing up 
l■lmllu- .1- -iillujii'iil Iv ixcilmg and imi^urlant and 
u'li'pl ji '111'’ <l-li mmu 1- maiiilv indiXidiial; but it is 
‘■'■‘-o -oiial Jn ili(' <‘:ko of tliw individual woman, the 
Jii-A.i II. .»\ Im I 111 V. ly m (he ullur Hut as a .-ocial 
pi‘j(»''m, 11 has a iiuaib r of ramilicatiuu-*. The 
<uKln.ll .Old jiai onoiniL (|iK"rtjon is whether the tw'O 
lolls K lened lo are in .Midi iiiulual eunfliet that they 
« nijf 1 Im‘ -u! I'l.K.i (inly Kuoni'jlc'd J)y nmst woiulh. If 
(hi'\ (.111 bi.^ljow 1*5 that pu^iMblo? 

W umiiK Us much as im n. nc'cd to satisfy their 
ciuolional iiri ( 1 -. ajiait fiom .vif( guarding their ceo- 
luMiiu’ 'I 'MU iv II the latter induces them to .'-eek 
(mphniiKni jud (aoiis. i ither fiom economic necos- 
Miv (ij imm aml)i(iun. the foimer mduci's them to 
-< ek iiKpi iiiKKv. to n ar diilclri'U ami to make happy 
liomes W . hi\e i mpliusKied tiie vital sign.ficauce of 
the fiijjiv in till. M'cjul oigani/aiion of modern times, 
'The -uiK! (on-.ihi iiioii (uii'irains u- to emphasize that 
I'lui lud wmn-n in Imlia in genTal will be discharg- 
iia n impuMuiii duiv if they -at. -fact only combine 
' 111! -I', .k iia .Old 1 uiiilv leaniiir with gainful ('iiqdoy^ 
III Ml ;m ihiKc -j.iiial lines for wlieih t emp' ra mentally 
.Old ii.Om.db lii'V ui' i 'pc'!* allv fitted. The problem 
i’ki Wilien 1- hnw Ik inliiblli,' llesi' WOhillt .Micrificing 
iliiu i"iioiiKnd fidliliiwnt thiougli m.i.iiuge and w’ith- 
KiO .dhwiie*' till m-elves to ‘stiuv iiito dubious deViCea 
Ik .uhi(\e a \ei\ doulUful i eoiiomic tidf-suffieiency. 

At till s in,' lone, till' pioblem of inairiage of 
idu-atid wKMMii ’.n the u]>pir midilh cla—es is not an 
• Kin iK -k 1 \(. Ill India, moiv s-iigh' young 
WKjiH 11. ilii' niiin' < I of whom i-! rapidly on tlie increase 
.as a K’siili I f the legal ju ohibition of nuiiriages below 
.1 spei ilu d age, pai liciil II ly tho-e b. longing lo famil.cs 
whidi h.i\e iiKi I omiili'tely discarded the inhibitions 
of ta-ii ii’-liu noils. i\prrrnei' diilieulty in making 
-uit iblr mali’he-. d'hev eertainlv cannot mniry young 
men Ik'Iow tln ir ag<' or below’ Hirir own level of edu- 
i.alioii. and (he number of eligible young men above 
tlH’s'e <’:itegon s is not con-iderablo . It i.s not im- 
l>iKbub|e to<" that in many ca-es (he desire of educated 
gills 111 middli -d.is'; families to marry comes up 
.-ejaiiKt 111 bhnd wall nf (he -(ill W'ldelv prevalent 
demand of (‘luiible bridegrooms for enormous dowries, 
'rile lefu-al of a young l.A.S. Oflicer of South India 
to (•< u-iih r ]uO|)n-als for marriage made to him oil 
bi'lialf of a numlx'r of young, cdiicatid girls from 
K'-p('clable famd I'.s, unless the proposals were accom- 
panied by the offrr of a huge dowTV, faiily represents 
the pre\ ailing tendency. Many inst^ccs can also be 
cited of highly educated girls of over twenty-five years 
preferring to remain unmarried and go in for careers 
to save their parents’ finding huge amounts to be paid 
as dowry. Moreover, the average educated you&| 
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man himself prefers a girl with, moderate edurution 
and no ambition for a career. 

Ideas on this subject are, no doubt, changing 
rapidly, and tlie elfurts of bocial leloniuis arc pro- 
dueing strong public oiiinion again-«t the anti-.social 
dowry syslem, wdiicli has luirud many middlc-cla^KS 
families belonging to the iippca- ca-li-s in iSoulh India 
and olscwlnre. When thi* social i('\ cjIuI luii taki's a few 
more strides, it is bound to sweep away tliLs fc\-tom. 
Here again the transitional period is piovmg a per.ed 
of widespread du-quii t. 

The challongCri posed by the i^oeial revo- 
lution in regard to the position of women ui 
society are not insoluble, but the irunfciliou has 
produced ctertain ujisets. 

There is no di^iulmg tlie bemfits accruiuju 
from higher edueatiDii for giiP. It bie idiin ilu m nd, 
increases st'Usibilitn iiu[)io\(.s viand. nd^ of h\ imi all 
of which are asM-ts m t-iiabJing them lo play tin n part 
as wive6 and niolhor.s. Wliat iv\ howimr, of p-uamoiint 
importance is to di eide wlietlua* the ('diic.ilion of giiN 
only for a eaiciT Is a social g.-nn er an nnmixod >oc at 
blessing. If the traditional ideal ol inmiagt' and 
playing tluMr lule as liuii-ew im> is llio betl<r ideal 
for Indian w'OiiKii, .vhould iIh'v be iiuuuiiigcd to go 
in for univerMty education iii siuh laige niiml)-!-? 
This dilemma Indiau -oc ely ha^' to ic-oK<' m ;i ^\m- 
pathetic and lielpful >j)nil. uali/ami th.it tlu* tid< of 
revolution has ad\anced too far for it to i.co(lc. and 
that at the sime tune the tnh' has not y« 1 advaiice»l 
flo far, or gatheied so much .sticngin, tn.it ii niiiiiot 
be harnessid in the mlert -ls of tlie ouleily gre^s 
of society. 

This can be done, if it is ieiliz<d that (diicatiMl 
women should bo afforded all ej.poriun:* n*s and 
encouraged to iiMl zc tin ir i.aKnts for Inii'iiig in -cci.il 
progress and for aclno\ mg .'oc ial puipo-r- ()thM\\is(‘ 
a sense of fiU'tiatieri would h'^ a i>i o\ o( .Uion to 
revolt, depriving vocjfiy uf llu' of nnu h uood 

human mat' rial and talent. Siinult uicou'lv the )d< a 
has to be put aciosv that th' place (jf woineii. giiiei.dly 
speaking is C'>entiallv tliat of lnune-makiug and of 
bi'inging up he.illhy and iiitollmcnt (Inldnii, .-aid that, 
wliere tlie ijUi'iiU of a c.iiimt coiitli(ts w.th lli ii duly 
towards .soeii ty the d( c]v]yri .-liijuld m many c.a-i s la* 
in favour of the lattiT. 

In the lUT' nt tiaiivtimial iieiioil the pendulum 
of progri'^-ive .social thoiiLdit n\(aU .1 timhiKV to 
swing in the dirrflujTi ol wlmlc-ih l»oMOv\nu!: ol eh.as 
from the W* and of fho udnui thi jmligcinais a"* 
outmoded anrl oM-fa.'hiom d. Tluv 'W nii i'^ ^till m 
progre.ss and the efforts of v(Kial reformers •..oeial 
®cienti-ta and leadi rs of publu- oi)inioii Ije 

directed towards c.atehing u]) with it at a ‘^tagf- from 
W^here it can ciinvenauitlv be tuiind back, not com- 
pletely, but to such ai' extent as is incr-'.-aiv to diH'ct 
it most bem'ficialiy . riom' many })oirit>, of view that 
stage has been reached. While the need for a ne\v 
outlook on aneirnt, ideas and in‘‘titnlions is w dt ly felt 
and accepted and a ‘strong foun<lation for it ha.s been 
laid in the law of tie* land, in th(* ;idv.oicr of rdiiea- 
tion, in indii-tr.alizalion, in tlie pr(jme-s of efimmnni- 
<cation.s and so on, the stage lias coiuo for eon-olid.atmg 
the ground covered and moulding developments for 
the social good. 

“ Tn reemt yeans Mahatma Candid whosp services 
to the cause of social reform, .social reron^tnicf ion .and 
the removal of social evils arc as notable as his contri- 
bution to the achievement of national freedom, in- 


variably advocated the middle path. His ideas ou 
social progress con.stitute a bridge between thr Eu.stein 
and the Western way.s oP. social behaviour and cDiiduct 
and are in rational conformitj^ with the needs of con- 
temjiorary times. 

AVitliout flouhing Indian i.radilion, Maliaima 
Gandhi t^tood for a balanced pressor valioii uf 
th(i respective roles of men and wunini in the 
promotion of the country’s socio-i'conomic 
j>r('gie.ss. 

Tlu‘ wIh'pI of vDc.al ic\ oliit 1(111 II Tmliii Ici'; m^t 
■coni(‘ full <‘iicl('. AVIh'U it ( 1 ()( s let, us lu)p(' that 

what will cmergo fiem il will hi .1 b.ilaiicfd socii'tv, 
in whi(li e\(iyi)n(' will li.uc* hi.s .‘ilhilU'd jilaci* ;ind all 
will })(* enabled t(_) make' Ihcir aidi\ .dual con! 1 il 'Ui loii 
tu ill (omuKari caii'-c'. la 1 hope lli.al il will be .'i. 

.veiKty in whi( h then' will be :is lull -(u i.il ((pi.ililv as 
]>o-‘-il»li‘. iii-t('ad (jf UK (|U. lilt (s 1 ),' (d oil ( i -le and 
wealth and jiO'ilioii. and .1 -ofidv whiih w.ll lia\i. no 

placi for a doiibh' cialc ol moiilil\ and < oikIii! 1 - oikj 

loi null .and thi- (Uhci fm wuiiKti. 

Siirdar l\ilrl 

V 1 ^. AiiJioi) wri 0" ill The LuIkiii hU rit ir: 

Wht 11 I ili-( mil Siid.ii 111 1*110 m 11 iukI 1 nf 
lliomeilloii- dl'-. Il'-IOIN aflicIniLi llir lai (I Ihe toilli- 
liy, liltlj' did I nali'i that .1 w 1- aoniL!. lo hr (he 
bciiilmnig of .a long .nul niiim.iir .ivoiMtiOii in 'gieal/ 
cmeipi -(s and in bl. iiiidi 1 1 iknig.v 

Il wav diiimu Hk' di c.'-^ion-. ih.ii FoIIo'm I I oid 
Moiiiilb.at I n’v aiM\al ni TikIi 1 1 wa^ aluio I m da.lv 

toUfli with .'^aido ( ithii in 1 -on Ub or mi (he Idc- 

phon.* and hv wool lo uk wa- M|i'i\a!'iil |o the 

]»l('(lgi> of the Congi’i'- Il w 1 ^ wl.iii iKc di-' iii of 

I'oUi r laillg 1 1 .lie'll 1 1 1 d lo till ploMIK ' \\i- looiping 

I'llg.. (»n ihe hoii/Ml, ll-(( in Aplll. 1‘.!17 1 Ino.ili'd 

t(.» him the idi a ol dl\ -|ou nii th' l-i-i of 1 \\ o 

I loiiiiiiii iiv He L!,a\(' iim his woid in ‘-'ii,|m,i( ..| 1 kI 

th ll^all(| w, \\4 ni .ahi id iiid m \ m hid lo look 1 m k. 

ddii-ri cairu' tlc' June ,1 ])l.m and thr foiiuilion oi the 
Sbati ^ .Mnn''tiv. whfh l'.i\i iiir iIk gir tl ojiiioi niiiily 
dm I t !v to i\ r und- i hiiii 

Il w.is lluai llial 1 c.imr to icali'*- wliil il nii ,inl. 
to iiiio\' In', coiifidi iiri . TluoiialiMil ihr nraoliilions 
^'dh till ml i of fiul an Sl.iti ' li .uliiig |o llio .l'■c(’'.vl()lr 
ot .almo-'t all of tlnan it w;i' .^aid ii’>. ni, |y giv(', 

and iii\' piivih lo ( njow 'ii'di firrdom m I1 k»'(‘ 
IK «M I la tioiia .I'j ]( III-' '-rldoni (dhn to th lol of any 
mm. imich If'S a ci\'d .vrivant. 


lire you contemplating nuirriiure ? Are you 
^ fl(:*eking for a congenial mate either in marriage 
or business ? Select your partner Astrologically 
and register happiness. 

Any problem regarding yinrtnerahip* — K« 10. 
If you want a copy of your horoscope add Rs. 5 
more. Seno birth-date (hour if known) and the 
time of writing the letter with due fees. 

SREE ANOEERA 

20, Monoharpukur 2n(l Lane, Calcutta-2n 

Also send the birth-date of the person concerned 
with your question if any. No interview allowed 
without previous appointment. 
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There wag an occasion in August, 1947, when a 

New Delhi English daily managed to get hold of a 
copy of llip Draft Inslriirncnt of AcersMon and to 
puMi-h it. This wa> (piiU' iinaiilhoiMVed und added lo 
oiir diificiiltie-’, Wlien I ^aw Sardar the iw'xt day, to 
(lisf'ii-s (he dai ’s pic)])leins, ho (iirnc'd to nif and .<^aid, 
'‘Mt non, now that, (ho Di’Mft Iruiniinenl of Ae-ee^''i(in 
lias ajip(\ar(‘d in llu' ran I havf^ a eopv for iny 

own mfonnat Even (hen T did no(. n'ali-e whal. 

ho \\a-: (ln\ mu; af . Pi'il, .'udih'iily, \\i(h a (vpieal hiir^t 
of laiMihlcr lit' (old nio iha( li. w.i'. only jokinu. 

Tlri(. li(f‘(h)in (iind (In' conhdonco whiili alon 4 ' 
Cf'uld Ul\o it) t onjuve’el (hiouyheilll .ill ihi' doho.'pt^ 
iK'Uol .ilniri-j with (Ik- Tiidi.in I’nnoi < lini It -( .my 
oiK^ 'hould innuiiK' llial Siidar allowed hini-' If (o Ix' 
doiioii.il (1 (),• uiiuhd 1|\ .hioIIki’, le( iiH' - i\ (h;i( no 
iii'i-'.i (ould li' -(» \ .uil.iio M-s h,- .\nd 1 ( w coiiM n^ il 
him Ml .111 ii'i'iiljh <(!'(-( [ni inhuiii ii mn. ti in (he 
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)i’ il i'< ( lim: I 1 mi\ii and i wi-ti i»n,. ''|''l•d wi- llu' 
lilfl.ir a- I ( 'K u liiiti .Old lliai i' (he imnioiN th.t* I 
had ( liM 'll loiiu .as t 1 \ I' 

TIio INrw (j'isis 

A ('Jirts'idf} ('riu:u'il Ixt'd/cir writo's 

'dilorlnlly: 

The wnild wh’ch had lie:i\ d a ^"_>h eif i hrf when 
he w.ir in Indnddnna f-mh d was ay.im phinued in(o 
doom l>v a sciies of -lonllicls. d'h s (line the foeal 
‘olnfs of dll' (roiil)l’ .'hif(<’<l fiom F.a-l .V'.a to W* "(. 
\sia nnd I'a-teiu T‘aiio]w’. d'lu' niildary in(«'rveniiou 
)f Id' (am .and Fi.anef' m (he Middh -l‘ia«( while neu;o- 
ia(ioiH wri. gmng on under U an-piees for a 
;e(( lenient of (lie ])rohlems eonni'cted with the 
mtionnli^ation of the Suez Canal came aa a shock 
o all lovera of peace. 

Equally rcprehensiblo wa.s Soviet Russia's inter- 
vention in Hungary to re-establish in that country a 
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regime that was not supported by tho people o£ 

Hungary but was subservient J:o Russia. \^ile Russia's 
action was in keeping with her known philosophy and 
melhods involving the nso of foieo, violencf'. ami inti-- 
nodal ion of lier own citizens, ih.at of Britain was a 
pnzzl(‘ (o fin nd.s ol that coimtiy, .She had always been 
u'gaiih'd as having a V'ry strong claim to moral 
le-idi'i-'liip Iwe.iiiM' of her devnliun to the ideals and 
<‘i-]Mia(iMis I mljodii d in the Idiiled Nation. Fninds 
till oiighniil ihf. world vsr-n' piiple\ed a>, w'ero a great 
M>-(mn of lie p(>o]>l(‘ ol JtijiMin iIm If. Many elements 
Ml llir ilii.-ition. '•iifli as du' i.u-t th.il (h*>ti net inii of 
(he .iiiiH-d iijighl ol only oUf’ l>ailv in the conflict 
Im-’wi'Mi I I '4 I ainl JCuMd wa-; aimed .'it. and (in^ in- 
'id<nec dn( a ufiiM.d h I dement, of die Suez. Canal 
pioldem vleiuld he <-<ii|iled wiili (hi' ie.''Olntion of tho 
j'lt-'iii enuiuiniv. I( nd -njii-oit to tlii' v ii w that, tha 
uo.ii ](ow< r }ia\r no li< - ii ,i t .on m hy-pa‘'‘'mg (lie U.N. 
‘M m III dviiiu: fniii' 111 Ill's! MiMiiiU id policy to impose 
I Ii! n w dh on w t -iki r in t lom. 

It n Ho '.iilv lo ,'( ( wh.it di(‘ long-range effect 
of ihi'f (• idl‘<m will Ix’. hill in di ca^'C of tho .Middlo- 
h. I I .111 iiiiim-di.it i' le^iili has liei-n leojiardmiig the 
(\\M miioi olm'iivis of 1 fi gn;ndmg n;ivig.'it,ion 
IhningM dll' Ml'/, (’.m.d .nid of ( ii-nniig (.out iniiance 
of dll' -.ijiph ol ol. H lo lie liojit'd that die final 
-iltli'inint ol die I'lohli 111' will on, (> more dernoiistrate 
de in'ildv of w.n .ind (he u^e of foir-e tu-s an instru- 
nii n‘ ol n.diond .md miiinatioii.il policy. 

1 ( n uM'iiyiig tli.'il 111 dll '1' dillif iiltic*’, India’s 
'h;ii-ii\. h.n Ix'in K I oiii dial ion and her method 
iiiuoiiition IC\ 1 11 if hi 1 \oi(i not lieard and her 
1 lil'tdi .iml inoii\i> ale ini-niidii '( ood, slio is doing 
a un.ii MiVjM lo dll' while woild at di..s (inic by 
■d\"'-.i: iig llir I'ad'S of pi ‘ICC. 


The Sacred Pi pal 

-\r T) ( 1i:iidrv(‘(li writ- ^ in (fi'aui Sei'ak: 

Tnihgeiioii- lo the (hmyitn' h.niii. die ppial is lield 
m u'l It vMKi.d on h' ill liy Jfindiis and Bnddhists 
al'ke I 'll onuliDnt dir coniitiy. It is llm well-km.iwn 
Podin Ir. e -die Tiee of IVi-dom — under which 
(hin*-nni --it lor imdii.at.in foi -U) dav^ .-iiid received 
I -ghl d'hin.iH 1, hr iinMui'd as thr Buddha — -“en- 
hyldmi* d olio ’ The oiium.d Bu oi Ihidhi tree has hern 
ir[daiit<'d (loni ii'^ own "ot d and p ipi Ln.ilt'd at 
B-nddiia Civ.i ihionuh dip li-l 2 atX) m-us. Seedlings 
('f (his h«-i' h i\ o lii'i n s, nt ,,111 fioiii tiiiio to time to 
v.moin ruddhni shnnes. 

'flu' adani' a f-iiiiv luge •'i/e and a(T()rd.«i 

"him- ni.dviej; a uoa.l aviim,' In, l-Xn'in m and 
nu oils d'<' (no iv (iildv.ilid for I's stiadi’ and sanctitv 
dnoiiuhoiii dll' cnunliv. nmri^ paihculaily aroniid 
(('inplf^ ajid w II" Thr tinnk ui is ilu(«d as the tree 
adv.mci- m am Tiw' h-n k n nah' un v and smooth, 
iMoliie; off in nnualir ni’indod lidos. 

I’In in s ahiio'i (NMun.'i h mil* h afless for a 
\f'i\ -li'-ii whilo d’ling hiuiM' Ti Ins liroad ovate 
li.iMN wiih a jironoiiniid lad-liko' ti]\ one to three 
mo],('v! long. Tie- \onnu li-i\es appie-ir in the (eingetic 
h'lsiii ^ome time dm mg eaih >prmg and are usual 
reddish p nk m (oloiir Hio upper .sm'face ef h'.avcs 
(inns si,ii-iv green later on. 

The Howei.s are of three kimB: malr. female tand 
gall. The flower*? are invariably associated with insects 
wliir-h help in their fertilization. The funct on of the 
gall flowers is to help reproduce insects. They act as 
a receptacle for their eggs. 
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The fruits (known as figs) ripen from April to 
June and on some trees in October-November. They 
appear in the angle between the leaf-stalk and the 
twig, and are depressed and almost sphcr.eal. They are 
about half an inch in diameter, and usually eairy 
insects. Dark purple in colour when ripe, the figs aie 
avidly sought by birds, more particularly by the green 
pigeon. 

The pipal (Hindi) is known by a \ar.ely of 
names: pippnla (Sanskrit); n.^wat (Heiigali); ashrntlin 
(Marathi); arnh (Kanarese) ; rn(ji or ravi (lelugu); 
arasi (Tamil);- and Ficus rchgio^a (Latin). 

Propaga'tion • 

The tree is easily raised from scf d ^own in bo\e< 
in fine loam cov^ered with manure and atlinixed ^\i1h 


charcoal. Young self-grown seedlings are commonly 
mot with and are easily transplanted. In nature, one 
often finds the pipal growing on other trees— <xs a 
paiasitc. It grows fast, finally throttling its host. 

The pipal can stand the severe.st of droughts. It 
is aNo frost-hardy. In thi^ abnormal droughls of 1907 
and 190S in Oiidh, the /n/>u/ alone e-eaped unseathed. 
It also wil list 00(1 MU'i'e-^sfully I he notorious frost of 
10rj;> that affect'd the enliie submontane forests in 
Uttar Pradesh. ‘ ' 'I 

The pipal is a ^Mfied tn^'. It i< never cut by 
II ndiis. ]| affonU (XcclUni l(\-ii-fo(l(hM for goats’, 
caineU and ( !ei>luini‘'. IK tiinbei is u-('les'^. 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


World Communications 

Through llio prworfnl modif\ of tlio pro??, the 
e:noin:i. r.idio -ind teJ. vision, world rnmmun cations 
are 'H ii jiosljon |f) a-si^l llie of national 

undr 1 -lajidiiiy; In a ^^ol Id. tlio to infor- 

Hvdion ^rcios tlio log ral outer nio of the right to 
rrliienrion. For Ihi'^ n'li^oii. Fiio'-eo at (:u’hc‘j> great 
iiuportatee (o cf'nununieation int'dn 

d'lu' ( )igaiii/rilion’>. lii'i la-k, in Ihis ficdd. to 
aeqiine a limiough knowledge' of tlu' means of 
fomiininu a I on at pir'^MU. :i\aikd)l(‘ to tlu‘ ]>eo]d' 
v.dh a view to hi Ipiiig to iiiii)io\e them The' in- 

(^{'liiaiitv of 'Oeial eondilmiis and liehniial de\ elop- 
m nl ill \aiiOio (onnli ha^, indeed, le<l to •'in-h 
d'li'nnei ^ ni |]n> n p< ' | lhai Ih.ng- l< whnh all 
"ho'ild Iia\, a iiuhi ao oMlii (iijoxid oidy 1>\ a 
I-i i\ ll' u. d t( w 

^in'' itlli', I’ll -■ o has eaiii((! oiil a i a'^ of 
"ill \ 1 ' ^ nil I he -I I ill I nil ( (pi 11 ai( 111 UK I ( l>et.l I oil of 

ill '<)' IM : I Hal -( M |( - m till' Nailnil- Kgion'^ ol tlu‘ 

W'l'id rii, in|ni in ll 1(111 ihiii < • 111 < I d na> ( n diled a 

( '( ’llll'j llol -e to 111 ! up wtiK ll kt ( p- !'l elo'i' 

liai ll '.il|i ;li! appinpiale iiat on d intlKiitus. the' 
d a-- 0 (!ali"n> and j m ol ( "ion 1 1 einh" I nO'i o 
J- ihii- 111 a p''P]oii io pioinole lli(' -el IlMle -tildv 

ol nia--. I niniiii' i ( ! on | inliN ms and to a--i't m 

■ntijiMiLi p'm',- innil iiiuong Io the* « < mpl* x Kipiiie- 
' ( '(■' nl il'K I’l iiioiial life. 

'I’h ie-ii!U ol -iiidii'^ undeiiakin iitlnr hv th<* 
( ''i ling llnii^, p-ill, or at iN iMpae-l. Iia\e alo'-ulv 
g\in 1 -I' !( -M’.al piilili' itioii- dial.ng wiih -m h 
•i''ii>.i I- llii 1 .-I'Kiinn and enn-nm j •! ion of mw — 
p; i' i*!i.uapli., I’lV'. ag( ii. < and ihe lion of ik'\n-, 
voiM I'h ^ 'Kii (diK itional ladn’t and trlc'Visiou, 
(liddi new 'p'lpei -> and tilin', iiid Ihe pi oh's-ional 
lianig ol ina-s i niiiiniinK al ion I ci linieian-’ I'lie 

(d.aiii"^ ll(/ii-. pi i] )' 1 - li< I\iji(n!> tin, I Pii(Hi\ <jn 1/usn 
( '(), /nil f/irn! >(ift . 

Fndi 1 !l , fi'k‘ 11 ( 'ii,n f>i I, > 1,1 III .'nils /*/r 

Ii'filitf F'fni. T'!,>'rnin. Fne-io has pi-l ]inld’.-!Kil 
thf' -ei ond i dil nn ol .i gem lal opnit di "i i l>ing 
fa.ihlK’s I 111 nllglinlp llic WOlld 1‘ I inllMVlllg lllfoi- 

iiialinn u'll ale i< K pii'iiduig a I'l inplcde levision 
of llic iu;i) cdiiion. Ill-, \ihime (tni'l inte'',: -i iiill 

m\(n!o:\ oi ihe woild'- I'livnal iqmjiment lor 

eommnnK al H n \i lli, -,ime lime ii fiiUils iIk' no les-. 
im])oiianl puipo^ of diawing aMeiilmii to tho-e 
areas ol lie- woild wlieie ih,- in id. rpiaev of sneh. 

r'<|ll ipliir’lif df'pr \ es people of M'e nppoilunit\' to he 

liillv infoinud 

Daih' ne\\-pa|)er ein illation ha- inen'ii-ed m 
ns in! veais in me-t (onnlru'a am! ti'inioras, 'Phis 
inereao' has hfa’ii ]»mi 1 a idai ly ,-ti k ng in e(i-taiu 

r r nnom eally iimlndevelopt'd eniinlries, Iml \i is also 
not-eealilc in IIk' mo-t aehama'd eoimtins. In the 
Thiiif'd Stall's of .Anieriea. total elnily newspaper 
eir'*nlat rm armrimls to more' than r»5 imhion eopies, 

as against 51 mdlion in in Jiinati, to 35V million, 

eompnred with 2<S Tnillion in 1951; while in the 
TTnioii of S()^irt Socialist Repuhlh's ciiculatioii totals 
44 million eopie.s of doily newspapers and weeklies. 
jQji .{^aoJQst 34 million in 1951. On the other hand, 


in certain countries there has been a dr crease in the 
number of daily newspapers; this is particularly 
not ceable where rising lOsts have oblig'd cortaia 
papers to image with ullieis er to sii?i)end publication. 
Fiance, for examiile. losj :V2 daily paju'is, and Japan 
."rxon. hclwcru 1951 and 1951. 

Til Africa, ladio Lommuiucat ion has proved an 
(\cellent auxdiaiy to the pn'ss’. ami mo.st African 
ti'irilones now U'ceivc wuild news agi'iicy scrvicis by 
this means. An tiaiisport has likewise enaided many 
iK w-pap Is. jKibh.slK (1 111 town-; winch po vion-ily had 
Ipllc o] no (•( III ici wPh Ihr oiil-ah world, to ns-eivo 
icgn!.‘n- -upjilK". of fnllow-np mali'iLil, fealures and 
phologi.iplis In this (onliiKiit cf Afiica. w’hich is 
-idl lull ot -111 pr’s."', n w-ii.ipii- now'-a-days roach 
.pingk' \il|.rg(x wh(ir. onU' .1 f» w \iars Mgo. total 
ill l( i.K’v ]jM'\ . iih'd . M in\' r\-iin|»lis ('f tins txi»ansiou 
(oiikl b( (piotid, ih(' (Jo'.d ('o.i't Icis 11 daily papi'rs 
IwPli .‘I lolal eiiciil it ion of Tu.k’DI) copj(s). as well aa 
n.iK' W('i kill's ami ;i hi.il mws igfmv; Madagascar 
hi- d.idus ;ind 27 wtikln-'. marly all jinblished 

m M.digi .uk! ui tin .-] md ol Itnimon daily 
mu-papii’ 'ii.iilaijon has doiib!< d m the last four 
\fii- F.\ t n ^w i/daml h:i- two w( klios. while tlie 
it'moi(' I'l iml of .^i . lb’ll iia la.i-ls- jt iom'0(>d nows 
Ini'li fill JIowr'Mi. whii Is ('\ . n moi.' imjiortaiil than 
iiKH • (•- m <1k miinb r cf mw-jiapcis and their cir- 
< nl.u on 1- I h(> « \ pan-] 0:1 ot 1 h-' \ 1 1 n ii'u! ir jao-- Thoio 
aie iii’inv In d mw-jiapei- ciiiahiling in the \ illages 
'll \’nn!!- dit’i.'-. 'Pang ui\ ik 1 foi* (\»mp]o. haa 
daihi . iIkI Igimhi wivkhos. ni thuf' \ nilacnlai s. 

In N’oith .\m in a ihe pii-s lia- conlimu'd to 
( xp.iial ,n all diKitaiii- 'Plii^ Umiid States of 
Ann IK a ]>n--i->.es mnu' ik'w - papi rs -iiid i>f nodieals 
than any oiIk't l•(llntlv :n iIk' woild. ami has a highly' 
d i«k>p('d sA^tini (if law- 1 1 an-mi-s'ion , at pn’.sont 
:tImosi 2 , 0 t '0 d.nli' - of gi m lal intei'-r ap}i(\*ir. and in 
addii on tin le ao- T • "> Sniid iV' papiis wPh :i c reiilation 
' f eO mdhnn. iml S ’ '■02 wm sIh^ th a lotal cireiilation 
of o\*r 2 a mdhnn Th' Fnin d new-paiiors are 

abo the woild’- kugc'-l with ({ail;e- nininng into 20 
ami e\ ('ll !0 j^agi - \hhough H'pn'-i'idiiig oiilv 7 
l'< r C(’nt ef ilu wniid’s ]Mip!ilai 'on. tlu' T^mti d State.s 
ol Ameri;« ab-oih- 'dmo-' t'-O iKi ecnl of the world^s 
nnw-piiiit oiitiml. The <onnli\' 1- .d-o iiinqiK' m being 
th(' Ik m.' of thr. (' w 01 M mw- agi'iicu's (Associated 
Jh(‘ss^, lnl('inal ional Xiw- <.'i\a(' and rnited Press 
As-oeralion-) : thn-e -f'M c -(-v ral thon-and chcaits at. 
home ami alno id. iiichid ng an imaea-ing number of 
i idio ami ti'h'N'sinn -lai’ons ( anada maintains its 
p('»silKMi Ms th,' woihT'^ hng(-( ]>iodnc('r and ('X]>orlrr 
of n('W’s]irint . I.aigi lv las'an-e of this (ounlry’.s vast 
Mzt'. its Ot gniK ial- nteiesf dail’a s (S 2 in Fngli*=h and 
1 ‘? m T'l iich t (lonlal,' mamlv on a regional basis. 
TIowi'Mt. gionp cmitiol h uk i I' a-ing. about half of the 
dadios be iig owned bv ll cnierpiisps. Tn a<ld tion, 
moi-n fon'ign-langnage pa]K'is niv appearing in Canada 
jis a re>nll ('f post-war immigration from continental 
hXiropp. t’ 

In the Latin-.Vmerican conntras-. 1 tmacy rani- 
paigiv^, such ns that launched bv the Mox'can Govern-'* 
mont. some years ago, have had eignificant results for 
the press. In Mexico, w^hich possesses over 160 dailies, 
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all the larger towns now have their own newspapers, 
and the provincial press exerts considerable influence. 
The same is true of AiKontma, but it is m Brazil and 
the Vcnt'zuela that llu‘ daily juos has d('\elnp(d 
most lapidly. 

Th(' Fall in lUilcracy and the J^isr m tlir Numberii 

oj X( icspajH IS. 

The Irentl already no! crd in Afiiea and tlu' Iwo 
Americas i«, al.'O e\ident in A-ia, ]»ai 1 a ulai ly lu Jai'an, 
Intlia, IlidoiK -la and China, hhcri leniofc, inounlani- 
oiis Al'nliam-'l an lui'. witiK^'cal a Mu.nlu-ant .idvama- 
in ne\v>papri -reading;. uiHi jnin- daJir^ api>iann*; in 
llie eai)it,il and 11 in pK»\ hk lal U'wn-, .iiid 21 
dieals. In India, allliou^h indi\idual inw-itapfa lu- 
riilations ha\( irniained ■«iiiall. I|i< nninhia nl i)a]n r? 
has inci'ea^f d ia])i(.l!>. pail cailaiK in I Ik* i-a^* ul pic- 
vincial wecklu'^ and n\ii\V'; el llu' tulal niinilxa el 
8i4, 4d p r ■<■(‘111 appeii in lewn^ \Mlh h -- than lOJ.DlK) 
inhabitanl Tlll'^ lapid ^leulli i'- uinlenl)! edU' duc (e 
tile liti'nii’v cainpa aiN laiinrhrd m iinal lea-. Wf'ek- 
lies With -inall cii ( u!at K ns new ira<h e\ < n the ont- 
lyimi xillaiif"-, and tin iiual i>e] ml it a m will (hmhilt ^s 
shew an ire-i ea'inn: d<''ii(' to be inlemnd aheni e\(n1^ 
at lienu' and ahiead. 

Th(’ .lajKilK >(■ l>i< Ini', leini be. n ln.<!;iily-di‘\'elep( d, 

and it^ iiKuliiien lia- mewii lai'idlv in n ( < lit \(ai.> 
In 11.02. .lapiin had 18G dail.('-, with a uK’uhitien el 
iiO nulhen; allheUj;h lluie an only iTfl. lie ii 

total eil ( illal len li<i^ liuea'd bv P juiHien ♦(•]>!< ". 
Tims the niiniber (jf (•(.)[» e^ p( i 1,00(1 inhalnlanis 
t\N.v.e a^ liiiat a> ui any utlar A'lan (tiintiv, .md i'' 
e\’i n lui^iiei tli.in in lh<.' Ibiit<d Siai)''^ e| Aiieina, 
Japan abe inauii ajii', two <.>1 lh< IhlH'I ikw'. a'.nn(K'> 
m A'la. lu the Ih.ej^h'' K pnlilic el C.‘h n.i th< pu 
has ('Xitaiided i(niiil<abl\ 'jiae lOal. d’he 770 «iail\ 
ncw-i'iaj)(Ms ]iubhsh(d theie app(..ir in nune len-. 
cditn'ii". and futain lame n;itienal dailn > hi\e '•(■viial 
rcKlon.il elh*' ^ which i-'iie '(jMiiti tdiiinn> H'ln^^ a 
a.tnpl(' \ec.dinlii\' \( w 'pajc i-u .idinix ha'? lx < n LLea'.lv 
Stiiriulati d by the rlfuiu uf lln' ( Inin-e pe-lal aiillKi- 
nti, .s t(v piomote ciiculitien ilowe\<‘r, w.ill-inw'- 
papfTs '•till leniain llie chici iiu aii'. el (en\(vni'A n»- 
foiniatien in nnal an .i^. The.r (diiei'. new k( ( p m 
diiecl t(Jncli willi the niili.il ellir - (,f (he lidienal 
inieimaCon S(ivi'f. the X' \v ( hilia \t'W-> A'j,' le \ . 

In the M’ddl. Ka-t t n t iil.itiens haer (\.‘nwhie 
ineifa'e«l. Jr.tq. ban. .'“^yij.i and the beb.iiiun ha\e 
b(0 w ('( n 2t) and 40 d iih< s < .e li. l.ui K ( \ < nlv di-i iibnt < d 
ninenii'.f thc' main ti.iwii'?. d’lw' I^nn h el 

rof-ent ^lowth. li.t-i 'hewn litth- chaiiiir in iec<n1 ^(al'; 
alUieufiii Ibbjf w jjapfi', i<j'r<'<n( 7.7 p( r <■< nt <0 tin 
total d.iib' ciK'iilat leii, tie ]ii('^ i(’nian> innlliliimnal. 

77<e World's III adt isJup Jlnb \ oun 

pf'r I .0 (j 0 I nhalnta ms. 

In tlx' li'l fuc ^ ai- I IK' pW'S 11 1 ' eenliinnil te 
oxj^and in all 'li i ri l-jiiepian <-(»iinl j n*'-. In both 

Belpmm and Swa ih n. fn-nlatien ha-- inciea'cd by 
iK'.'irly a iinllien -iin'e 10,71. The T"nit(d Kinudein, 
Sw'eden. J.uveinboiim. Xeiwav, Ih Ii^nnii, T)(nni;nk and 
Swit7<MlaTid }iM\e inauitaiin <l a \my hijih H’adti'hip 
rate of o\'er .300 da ]\- new''pa]xi-‘? ix-r lODO inhatiitaTil'' 
The (-ennan Federal Krpnblie ha-, a Munlar rale; not 
coiintinff r< Kional edition"', it imw^ pe'‘ie"e.s 071 dailies 
with a eombincd eireiilntion of about 10 rn llion, a.s 
ccmpricd with 623 and a circulation of roughly 13 
million in 1952. In Italy, an increase in cu filiation has 
also been recorded; and though, strictly speaking, there 
are no 'national dailies, most of the large towns have 
papers with large circulations. 


In the countries of Eastern Europe, the press 
presents more or hss uniform characteristics. In 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungaiy and Poland, the 
now.'"paj)pr of Coininiinist Parly enjoys llwj greatett 
ciiculat on — .sornetnnes llirLV or four tunes larger than 
that ol its n(.aiC"L cuinpel dor. Total circulalioii.^ have 
nut dccliiU’d, and llieie have e\ eii b- en .'Oiiu' n<'Uv 
W'oithy infiea.'‘e.s- as in lluiig.iiy, vviih a lolal daily 
fiK'ulaliun ul l,lUU,ti<)0 (.■oi-i(\', as ag.iiii'i SjU.Ui.O iii 
ll>50, and Bulg.uia, with 1.27.7.(JH) a^. 'Coiiip.uid wdh 
.MiU,(i(Kj 111 19.71. in ihw lailii itiinliy, the .unhunlies 
d cided. in lh(^ ud('i(''U ol Ixiiii woikii', to h.i\r da ly 
papeK-, published at tSiale lane-, .md Ii.kIcm' .'taUuiis 
diLiiig (h(' hanc'! .'e.iMUi. 

In tiaiicf'. ill!' number ol dull' h:i'. declim d .'Jk e 
pro. but lolal eii ( iii.il loii h.i> u in. mud llie .-anu- and 
the ieadeidii[) i.it‘ has iioi (■h.iiii:( <1 d’he iiali'm;il 
111 W ' Lmelli-V Vg( 111 I 1 ' 1 a III I -I'l ( "C - olU> ol I h(' MX 
woild .mt m i( ' IN '.iNiCi' bung ii-t.d bv' inou‘ than 
210) 111 w '['.I p( 1 and kkI o -(.jiion> ;ii home :in<l 
■ ibi'.id d’h(‘ Cinit d Jviiigdom uin.im', tlic lounliv 
wilii the li.iilK- 't ]i.nhi'hi[) iili, with (>.19 < opi of 
d.nb [•.![)( 1 ' p« r 1 0‘/() mil lint. ml- It,- \.,i d nlii > h.i\e 
.1 lol.ii 1 Hilda; on ol .ij ijM ('Mill oe'iv .11 nnlhon. and d> 
It iidioiid mm<ia> in w -j m pi i (in ol dO milhoii. 
l..i'u.e I nielli. i-e^ (XiU'i'e .i (lojimiuil mllra III e (.n the 
pit' , li\e ham- 111 i.n ’ loiiiiel 17 iiijoi d.i In ' and 
77 w.ikln- London u (hi hi’im ol .i woild lu wfl 

aa'ii- \ . liiulii'-. whili i'o-op‘i,il i‘lo-( 1\ Willi il 
mimiii I ol ( 'oni monw I . 1 1 ! ii ..i.d i' n an aaiinn-. 

rile pK -> of (ill' Cnion m "''o\ u 1 .'"■’o' i.ili t Jb’- 

]ml)lii ^ h '(Viial mm iinl I’lim.eMii I a > I'.ii li of 
I he 'i\l(en u piitili' ' ha- )!- own i.lliM.il laiiLniae. .md 
111 w*-! .i| II m Ml I- 11' d m IP.I dith H 111 tmi'ani- 'Lhei<* 
1 ' onlv oil. linlv iidioiial d.ij!\--ilie oiam of Iho 
( '• ininuiii'l J’.iriv. pubh-hi d m Abofow .md iweKo 
uiixi tuwim .md driiibiilid I hi oiialioiil tin I'lnon of 
.'•o\le! .^oei.ili'l IbpllliiK' ( )1 all ihi d.i hi' .and 
v\ I I kin 6.7 }M 1 ( nl .i i e \)iib 1 1 -1 .i . 1 ( a i - di \1 o ' uw , 

and 111 '.', d'l I nl i.ili/at ion hi' i< nliid in ,i i ip d m- 

<‘i( oe m the iminiMr ol le.tdei' d ii pli'-. h.i I olil - 

IUImI to (Xpind 111 leiilll \(,ll'. :md till' 1..t,il eniula- 
tioii ol the 7 8/0 d nl.i ' .md Wiikln - is now e'lim.ihd 
al II inilliMi— an iiifici'-i of 11 nnlhon in e 1(1.71. 
'Lhi \ aie '( I \ ( d b\ the woild in w - a‘,;(nc\ d'a". whnh 
l.aN ii- he.nhpi.n t ( r-. m Abecow and woikui'j; aiimg'- 
niiiil-’ wdh \. molls a'jeiic,f.v m i'iniope and Am:i. 

d lie (Xp.in^on ol the pu m (lii.mia Jl.l^ been 

.‘inhd b\ iin-r .a-rd jiiilp ;iiiil inw-piml piidiielujn in 
Au'tialii, and Nfw Zi;il.md. .i ui in i il iinii.i-(' m 

])Oj III] . I ion, .md login i mdividu.il in.onn I'.i-I m 
I 1 'lid iinixij! Hill' 1 - lli(' \ii-li lii.m pi( •• Sun e h.'ilf 
ih. lol.'il ]iopn!iliOM of A'l-h.ilia j ci in • nl lat* d in 
>\dnfv .and Alelbfxuin . (he di'Iy in w "p.ipc i ^ piib- 
li'hiil m fin*')’ ciLe-. .-iloin' upii-md mui thin half 
till- <oimhv'' d.iilv fji ulali'ii. ddie niimbeis of new’.'s- 
J'.ip* m and tin eii eiil.it ion figm ■ .s ha\ e .-eaia elv changi d 
Ul i<ield viai". irr)W(\(i, ;i' a ii-nlt of the mlliix of 
ruio|>i;m 1 mnigiaid'’, 20 inw-p.ipiis ;iie now pub- 
li-In<l III .\n'<ral.a m laiignag oUnr Ih.iii Fugli^h. 

d'he S'liin* ])In Iiejiif non. nil a 'inallf r .M-.d(\ (.an bo 
ub''fr\Ml in New' Zeahind, whu'e d.d dailns a])]>ear in 
3t towns arnl are evenlv di-li ibid ed between tlw' Iwo 
idainF; all liave a .stiungly legiornd eharacler. and no 
morning or evening paper has to face any compel itiun 
m Its own region. In the Pacihc Island.s, although 
there has been a slight incica'=?c in the numb, r of 

newspapers and of ri'ader.s, the radio and the cinema 
have largely supplanted the press as a means of 

communication. 
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One llutndn Being in Ten goes to the Cinema 
Once a Week. 

Apart hum (iu.'a'i ihmg (he present world Mlualioii 
wdli i(g:ii(l to til. i)!'!'.'..-, ilic icpfiit publi.dicd -by 
Lm'-'iu giVL'ri <(piajly dulailrd infoi inalioii uii iL'ceiil 
d('\ ('lo])iii(iils .11 ladio, (‘iiK'iiia and h‘li-*v:>ion. Spac^* 
du s nut la iniii liiiylluiig but tlic l)iuad outliiiLS of 
lliis (l(‘\ ^'lopiiii'lil to be gi\ - n lieie. Ihulio M*ivire.> 
lja\o euiiliinied to .'■plead, t’^peciully lu ecoiioiiiical 
undi‘r-(ic\ ejuped aiia-?. 'I'liis expan"!! ii largely ateounis 
fur Uie fact llial laduj aiii Ihji .1 les leave' bee'ii looking 
ten law uulK'K in <M<i<r lu (\i<nd ur iinpiox- lln* 

I I all' 111 i" - ion aiul ircrpliun ul in W'. . d'iie iHcpniiiy 

inodiil.itiun .s_\'(ein (I’M) being ii'-ed inuie and 
niUK' Pi till', ['Llijiu.-i'; jl lia- llie ad.aiila^t' bu’li uf 
elini iiiai Dig ml •'! ic 1 1 iirr willi -laliun^ wuiking uii llui 
uldi'i aini'lmitl iiiniiulat luii (AM), and « n- in na liigli- 
(plillh’ ui'|»iiuii 'I li( I iiilid Mali'^ ej Aimiiia at 
]jii"(ni |)u I do per (111! ()l l!i(' total numb i ol 

i(’.(i\ina. in u-i i le oieahout ilu' weiild w lli TOt 

lu <\ is 10(4) miiabiiaiiK, \\lieu.i> I'aiiopi* lia'. 
oiiiv daO '(I - lu < \ u S' 1 UUO inliabjlaiit- L lu ssi'e, 
liOS\i\(i. in llie -uiii-i ul llie la'l 1i\e Seal-’ ladiu liaN 

III id ( ibl( I'lunH s in Siuili Ainiii'-a. ('bn.L 
and mini. I oil > I m 1 1 1 oi a in A li a a and i lie I'ai die a i < .i 

t)iii' liniii.in bi ain (,ni of io, uii lla- asiiage, gOe'> 
to (ill iM’i Ilia uia'u a \\ ik i liiel lilm inudiKim 

aie tile rimid Stall - ul .\iiaia i. J ipan, India and 
liuiig Kong lullussid b\ bals . llie I li h d Kingduni. 
the (iiimaa ]'’( d lal Ki public, biame, Mtxieo and 
the Pliibiipiia - Till luui miale-l insv-nil ju'duiim 
au till' riiii d Stall ul Vnaii'M thu I nmn ut >o\'a.l 
><•' lali-! lb pul lit! ", ihe riiil d Jviiuiduin .md TiaiU'e. 
ddie laml "li .lie -till till nin-i a"idu' U- cuii ni n.iu< i 
w.ili 111 asiri-i, atliialinci id 'Ja lina'> a vi ai Iviuca- 
liund iilni . aie "111! inal'iiig luugii'", and an* bt ilig 
iiM'd mull iiid inuii> in the m hunb ,f ,ill m, luni'- 
jiiiii- Mubih li!i-i unit- i ai h tla iiiu't bukwaid 

all a- •md bi m i liliii'> lu aiilliun- i f ill !• i.iti " • p* ■ iall\ 
in \lii(a In tla I'luide'- lb imbla' ui ('Iniii. 1 200 rdni 
unit (iniilati m lui d an i- .diowimj; du'nnanlaiv 
lilni- to aiidi III I - ul III 111 100 (u 1 .Out) in nnmla'i . 

'Ti !i \ 'lun, the mu>i niint ul ihr intuimatiun 
nil’ll a. bi- MTii an i \l i luidm n \' desihpnnnt In 
I'.aiis leeiuii- uf I'hliup. and -uiiie lunnlia-^ ui 
Ameiic.i ;iiid A-'! I It li.i" alie Ills' gum' bi s-aal the 
e\ pi 1 Ilia II I 1 1 "I a Liu In im . i u) 1 la 'u i uiini ne-, la t- 
Wuiks ul I laii'iiiil I iini vtatain- ai. beiii” "u* lip, while 
aalu- on ui'isaig lU .in- ixi-indiiiLi laj-idis and Hie 
(jiiililv uf biuadia-i" 1 -- bt iini iinpiusid d'lie mu-t 
1 1 inn Kablc piu-an'-i has bu n iiiuidtd in Iho Thntid 
Statu- ol Amiii':i and Ihi rnilid Kmudum. fullowid 
bv ( an nia ind the I'niun uf Sus a t Sm lalnl Ibi'ubhc'^. 
Moil' than a imlliun luhsi-mn "it- ha\e aliiads liei u 
^old in ('aiiada, and tin- liLiuie will luoliably be 
naihi’d in the rniun of Suva t Suciab.-t Ib'public.s 
dunin; lO'O In inanv cuniil i lU"- Jha/d. Cnlumbia, 
Fianci'. Japan. the Thiilnl Status of Am-iea. the 
TTniun of Sos'K'l Sucialnt lb public- and othei>' — 
('ducat lunal bioadca-t'^ aie ]piuMded legiilailv for 
ehildrf'U ami adults '^reauhuig by nu'ans of a oi m- 
}}inaliun of sound and nnatz:r is de-lined to bring 
about ladical ciianges in ('dneation. 

'Idle Hi. "I ed tien of W(trJ(l (^nmmnnirnlinns^ 
pointing out tliat tla' facts had now’ 1»e('n asM'inbled, 
filah'd: ‘Fioin tin' facts, action must follow. Mdliona 
of people, in vast areas of the world, have littio or no 
modern means of communication. They must be helped 
to obtain them'. Since fliat time, the action mentioned 
has been taken both by the United Nationa ana by 


Unesco. At its 171 h sec^on, in April 1954, the Economic 
and Social Conned invited gu\ i iiiiiunls to study the 
po.s."ibilily of encom aging and developing u.ilioual 
iiia.ss coiiiiiiunicatiun uied a and of luquesling Uchuical 
a— i.'>iaiico fioiii the United Xtitiuiis and its Sjncialized 
Agincii lor tin- puipo^e. Taler in tlie suiie year, 
the (h-neijil A.'.-ciiibly of the United Xatiuns authonzed 
the giant mg ol .such assi'^l-aiice. At its eighth .se-'v-ion, 
in iJe' Miib- r 19'4. the (hmi.il (.'uiilci ence oi Unesco 
ill till 11 anlhon/ed the (Jigaiu/al ion to a.-.-iSi, m the 
de\ ('lopnu ni of i • nimiinii at lun "(imci--!. It \utcd 
a substantial "Um lur thu '-i ndmg uf I'Xp.it mi-'-iuns 
lu Muiibi 1 Stall- ill l‘J.35 and i9a(), at llie iLqucot 
ul ihu guMiiiim.nls cunceiiud 

A- a i.'uli uf Ihr.-e ill i-i'iun,-. thricfore, countries 
dc^nuii- uf iinpiiMiig thuu mi an- ul i uiiiiiiun cation 
I an, wilh.n i.otam liiiauii.il limi-, ulPia.n diieil aid 
bom 1h(> Uniliil Xaiiun- .md [ iic-iu. li'tiiig a\ail- 
ab!u ii'ii.iic, - ‘iiid 1 1 uUjI ujiiuiii ' th npuii jUri [lub- 
hdii d b\ Uni -c.') j- lahiilai-d to fac 1 late wuik uf this 
kind, whi'-h a.nm it uu-uiing lhai hum, in lu'ing 

niu\- hi- light tij jnioi mat lull , — I iit'Co Chiuiiiclc, 
.Imie. 195(3. 

I iiesoo Sponsors History of llie Scientific 
and (.'uiUiral Development of .Mankind 

1' wu'ild l)r iliihi lilt lu In and diaw the pi opIc3 
Ul th- wmld lugiihtr ni cln''ii i uiniuehi iision and 
iinnibhip il t hi v km w nuthmg r.f i ach other's 

li 'tuiv iiadhiuns and cunt i ibiii lun-’ to ilie cunimou 
luiPagi if mank nd That is whv I’m sco attached 
"!'• h mif-uitaij-'c to thi -liidv nf lii-tuiv in giiieial. 
And dial m whv in puiuulai it ha- -lUiu-tid a gioiip 
ul s, hu!n- will, ill, t of pieiunin: a oj 

‘Jte ><''/,;/'•( (/'ll! '( Kil J)i!il<i.)rninf <>/ Mankind 

lu -huw ihu nil id( 1-1 Mill nce ul nainns and their 

I iihiii - m ‘1 1 U-! I’ciit . 

Tliu wuik hi- bill! lakimj "li i|" 'in- c 1950 under 
luu cu.dii'-i ul an mil 1 !i I hull'll cuu.an—iun. c. mpu^ed 
i<»da\ lU 29 immUi-, npU" niiim 2li i umiti 'i wuth 
I’ll' I’la/ilim "Chukh. riifi—ui Ikiidu di' Ihilido Car- 
ni lu, I h mm ill lhuii--i)i (huuunu di'iiibed it as 
a “wuik wliH'h iniuhi h Ip i -lii- ihun d iimi :t ul mns in 
'hr dilliuni (iimtiii- III alia-h !• '- im]'uiiuicr tc 
hi-tni\ fium ihi niiiuinl m-alu .md 1 iv gii'alei 

I mpli i"i- III) whai till pi upli - h.i\- gannd b\ ku'iw.ng 
I uh ulher.'^ 
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The undertaking, which is designed to appear in 
1960, consists ol six voluinrs devoted n spcctix cly to 
the following periods; 1. Ihivhi.sturic and archaic 
periods, up to 1200 B.C. ; 2. Fioni aroLind 12iX) li.C, 
to 400 A.D.; 3. From 400 A.D. to 1300 A.D.; 4. 
From the beginning of the feurlei'iilh century to 
towards the end ut th.’ eiglilec nUi eenliiry; 5. The 
last yeuis of the Ciglileeuth century to the beginning 
of the twentieth ci'iituiy; 0. Tin* bi'ginning of the 
tweiit.eth ceiiiuiy to 1930. 

The introduction to each vulunu' will contain a 
brief surninaiv of tlie period in (jinv-t ion, con^Kiirc'd 
under its aspect as a st ige in nni\en'^al hi-.toiy. It. 
will indicate tlie ]) 0 '.ition uccii]iKd by tlu^ (hfh'ienl, 
ptt)pl(‘s ('f tlu' world at that time, and their lelations 
with each otinr. C'oinineice, war". Iiavcd, migration", 
arc dealt with a> and how they niiliience (iiltujal 
exchanges. 

Following tile ini lofliiclKii. each \olniii. ihaK 
wdth lh(' dilfeidit eiilliiies of the t iiU' and their I’eci- 
procal iiilliieiua’". Six iiiaiii llieme.s i iiK'rgf' and mv 
treated in Imii: 1. baiignagc-, and ^y"teins of wiiiaig, 
intelhctual in"lilul]oiu il the l)eiie(l. and ('dmahon; 
2. Seme, and tf'chiiuh^gx’ and thc'ir application to 
agi iculiiin'. inilu"li\ and incMheiiK'; 3 DiM"mn ol 
labf'iir .111(1 the "ocial "Inicluie <ao\tininent and law; 
4. Scierititic tin ones, n ligioiH In le t's and }>hilo-oi)lii('al 
fjyst 111"; 3 I'icalive foiiiis nl t'Xpre"."ion. aits aiid 
litciature; 0. d'htajiy of km wh dge and "Cientilic 
method, new loim.«i of tlioimhl, iiive"! igat lou and 
bol cf. 

The cori'-'lusioii of eaih volunu', intioduclioii, 

is conceived fioin a uni\r'i>al point of view. Tak( n a^. 
a whole, the woik (b"plays in uk'I Ik dical "(<]iuuco llic 
evolution of the p( o])h of ilu' wuild, their ])iogi(-"’, 
and tlu w'av in wlmh human eM'leiK” ha" be( u 
tian"formed. 

Jj^iiK'e the 1 " ,1 iini\i'*-.d hi'ioi\ it muM ob\ioii"l\ 
be a piodnet of inlei iiai lonal (o-ojaiat on. .uid j)i(Mnt, 
through qiialilK'd expomiii" iho mam teiuh iici s of all 
major philo'opim.d and n ligioU" (HiKiits <»! tlnnight. 
More ih.iu a Inimlod md fil'V cf)! k qmmh iiU in "onie 
fifty countin'" ar w'nkmg in < ollaboialion With >he 
(^ommi'sion rr "jHiii'ililc f(jr the iiiKhilak'ng One or 
tw'o indivulual )i -toiiaii". who will imd^e ii"(‘ of the 
matcn.il p^o^ nh d bv a huge nnmfar of "pea iali"l^, 
have been '(le(1id 1.1 (dll ( .K h of the \o!uniC". 'Flic 
whole f)iodu(i on will tin n br' ina.le leady lor pnb- 
lic.'ition bv p!of('"-nr Italidi H. Tinner, of Yale 
ITiivei"ity. Infoie (om iig In tou' till' ( ’ommi" *ion for 
final aoriio\ d Wien die Hi"loiv ajipear^ in ])rint, il 
W’ill be ])ublidied in Engh"h, pK ncli and Spanish, fol- 
lowfd in .all piobabilPv bv a "hoiUmd vei"(ni in a 
single volume. Editorial la 'pon"ibilily re"t.s entirely 
W’itli tlie intiinational ('oiiiini"" on . 

It IS intere"ting to notf. that in tin' cour"e of it'> 
preparations for thi< work the r‘nmmi""i()n Ini", been 
led to pnhlidi :i q' irt(‘rlv lomnal, tlm Joiniml r4 
World Jllstorif nndfr th* editordnp ril Frofe-.-or Lncien. 
Feb\To. of tin* Tn"tittitf. of Fiance. Tlii" ionriial pnb-i 
ILshes papers produced by various contributors to the 
‘Tli'^toi V.'’ and working dociirmnts, as well n.s the 
comnu-nts and criticisms that follow' tlmu Tin* wel- 
come the journal has found among learned socif tie*^.^ 
in tiniver^itv r-irdes. and w'lth Hif* general public isj 
abundant evide'UCf of its siicce^^s. The widespre.ad di^y 
■cus**ion Unc«co is anxious to "(m- on the various sub-< 
ject*? handled in the History of the f^rimtiyc and Cnh 
tural Development of Mankind has thus already begun. 

Continuation of the work on the History figures' 


as an important item in the cultural aedvities section* 
of Uiuwo’s Draft rrogrannne for 1957-58 which will 
be betor.'‘ the coming Chneral CoiifcKau'e of the oiga- 
msat.on in New Delhi nt'xt >»'u\ ember. — Vnesco. ' 

Higher Educalioii in the H^SU 

A rather broad nelwcik of insiiiiitioiis of higher 
hauling l»tas appealed m ihc ISSR during ihe )cais oi 
Soviet powe-*, and which emol al incscriL .-oiiic 2 niillion 
.student.", as agaii s 12^,000 in Isau"! Uii-sia. Duung 
the 280 >cars tliat liighcr sdiools existed in ;-aii'5t 
KiiJ"sia there were oi ly ^.6 instil iiuon- of hjglicr Icainiog 
which giadiiatcd ID.tlJO spidei Is anijualls. 'Iho LiS.SK 
n(.w cuun ^ ^onie 8.)() iii"liliilions ol liigliei haiiqiig 
v\lin h give tile tcijniry »‘\cry >'‘ai 2.)(JlK)d >(»ur g six-ci- 
alisls. 

Tenhnital and agncullinal cdina ion li.i" h( cu 
g'call) d('\eloi>c(] . Jn the L .''•Sit isigiiiicis .iic T(Jiiud 
a ii'oK' than 2i/0 l“i hni( al (.(•lieges (piun in die i. volii- 
lion tlie-e weie only i,") tec. lin u .il enlhj.-.', widi, 2(J.0.)0 
student"), whi(li) enml ^niiie OnO.UDl) -liidei.l". 

4he Sixdi l''i\e-\e.u Plan ha-_ "d ni\y 

lasIvT h(fnie lh(‘ high 1 "( luani" In le . nil. c n| lue 
\eai-. the) mu"t liaiii a|nii*s| 1 l) DlK) -jiei lal i"! ■* 

f(» lie- Viinous hi.iiKhe- <•! the luilcmal .'((nnicy Mnic 
llian 630 .(a) 0 leople udl he tiaimil j" (Ugiiu * s itu 
indii"li\', iiMii-poit, ('Oil'll ii. -I Kill ^ and "pei iah"t^ Icr 
ag u 111 lure. 

Wlieicas in I'aii-t Kii""ia tlnie U( le nii!\ l.»t)j)()0 
^pi (‘.ali.'ts with high('i (dm iiCJii. m lln- I aI 

P C"eiir, then' aie 2f)tX.)I.O). 

‘j he number of "(icililie woik(‘i' i" 'ni.wiag all the 
I'inie as a r(‘"ull nf the bond de\(!niMin: nl -.(lenifie 
investigations in he 'soviet 1 iiioi. ml il i < xien^jx.' 

Uclwoik of highei- 1 (lui at K n il . ahlidmi. 'i| \l do* 

nionienl tin le an' 224 < ^() '(lenidu woik* ^ , 'i/ju. .1 ,n 

"lie liigli >r insliiiii.'w ,, 11 . 1 , 1 ) j|.,. .{;)'! ui.id K-e'ii*' 

("•ahlj hli'i’lUs. of \\hi( h ''Oine ID I it) a c .li/ joi m 
s( Iciu 1160 DDO "I 1 mr "i i» nl Ifa w n k< i - i ii 
and doe-di'l, OOO.'O n.iDei- "t m i. in e. p't r>l,() (!()•. ■ms 
and 17.DfM) pjiiioi -( ll•)ll|^le w('il'i‘ ". 

.S( K I lif:< (adi' s tin* haiiie.l Jn die 1 ■ ‘t [il I'.r-'- 

g aduate ((‘iM-e- a ‘liiahei iiiMiniD ' .md sueniifn’ 

Ksr.'iich f 'tabli"hmeii! «' d’liis ar (P’otl) .'lIM'DD |)i n|tlr' 
are faking pO"t-gi , ideal e coiii'i — A ( s ni'd \ f >r 
fhr St ! irf I ^riKin. 

USSR Aradrniy of Srirnres Kiiroln 

Pofcif-Gradinilrs 

rile ( .SSK A( athm.v ol S( lein ( s has -i.ii’ ( <| to eiiro'i 
post-giadiia'es. 'J’fie Ac-ideiiiy has a 'p( • ml (h parimeii: 
lor lip liainiiig ol ‘(leiinfic (adic-. 

'i'his year (lO'D) ;i laige gi'iij) of giadiiatos from 
h'glicr ( ducat loiial m"t itui ions who hav. shown an in- 
clination for le^^circli W'llI be eiiiollid for tlie A'adeiiiy’s 
pc'sl-giadnale eoiiiso. Emolim lit Will be incK asid in 
."'Ueh blanches a" ehclr.e.al engima i ing and ( h el i onu 
automation and teh no ehaiiies, mei hanical computa- 
tion. All Ihe Aeadeiiiy's po"t-i»r'idiiates will jeeeivc' a 
high Slat,' stipend and mldil loiial funds for the pur- 
chase of M'jf'niific liteiatiiP'. Til ir ‘-tildes will be 
guided by oiilstanding .Soviet scienti"ts. 

Ouir,. a immhfT of young specialists fiom foreign 
eonnlries are being traiiu'd for imh'jiendeiit. "ci. id fie 
wo'k in the Academy’s pf»s|. graduate eoiitse. 'I'his year 
(1950) fi larg(‘ group of Chinese^ scientific workers will 
bo ('nrolled. Enth’r the guidance of »Sovie( .seanti.sts 
they will re-celve further I, mining in .‘Specialities urgently 
npofled for the development of the Chinese economy, 
— New/i and Views from thef Soviet Union. . 
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No. 10 to 17 each No. at 4 0 

CANONS OF ORISSAN ARCHITECTURE— 

N. K. Basu 12 0 

DYNASTIES OF MEDIEVAL ORISSA— 

Pt. Binayak M.sra *5 0 

EMINENT AMERICANS : WHOM 

INDIANS SHOULD KNOW— Rev. Dr. J. 

T. Sunderland 4 8 

EVOLUTION & RELIGION-diHo 3 0 

ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 

BIBLE— ditto 3 0 
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Chatterjee 2 0 
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INDIA AND A NEW CIVILIZATION— Dr. 

R. K. Das 4 0 

t'TORY OF SATARA {lllust. History)— 
Major B. D Basu 10 0 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
IN INDIA (An rpi omc of Major Basu’s 
first book in the list) — N. Kasturi 3 0 

THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL VAISHNA- 
VISM IN ORISSA— With Introduction by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar — Prabhat Mukherjee 6 0 

THE FIRST POINT OF ASWINI— Jogesh 


CKRoy 10 

PROTECTION OF MINORITIES— Radha 

Kumud Mukherji 0 4 

THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY 

POEMS — Sochi Raut Roy 6 0 

SOCHI RAUT ROY— “A POET OF THE 
PEOPLE” — ^By 22 eminent writers of 
India 4 0 
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Kb. 12-8 ; foreign Ha. 20 or foreign equivalent. 
Balf-yaarlv i inland Rs. 6-4, foreign Ra. 10 or 
foreign equivalent. 

The price of a aingle current or available 
, baf*k number or ^ecimen copy la Re. 1, by 
V. P. P. Re. 1-8. The price of a copy outside 
India Re. 1-12 or foreign equivalent. Terms 
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PICTURE ALBUM 


IMPORTANT FOR THE CULTURED 

The Renaissance of Indian Art has now become 
an accomplished fact. Even the Western World 
of Art has given recognition to It. 

Price Rs 4 each number. Postage Extra. 

(hily a few sets Nos, 10 to 17 are available 

CHATPERJEF/R Albums are of Great Value: 
Historical and Artistic 


The Modem Review regularly appears on the | THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS 
'f every month. Complaints of non-receipt 

ith’s issue should reach this office at SERIES INCLUDE 


ith’s issue should reach this office at 
Ae 16th of that month quoting the 
>g Number”, or no complaint may be 
^ entertained. Many * a packet be lost in postal 
transit regularly every month hence all possible 
i remedial measures should be taken by alL 

' SCALE OF CHAROES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 

Of OBDINABY POSITION 

SlKGLK IjrSBATIOM. Bs. As. 

Per ordinary page 80 0 

„ Half-page or one column 42 0 

n Quarter page or Half column 22 0 

Quarter oolumn (2'X3') 12 0 

„ One-eighth oolumn (1*X3^) ” 

JEtates for special spaces on enquiry. 

Adferlisers desirous of eflecting stoppage or 
change In standing advertisements, In any issue, 
ihduGl send stop orders or rerlsed oopiee within 
IBth of the preorang month. 

The Modem Remevo reserves the right to 
dleoontinue any advertisement or to dmete or 
alter wor^ or phrases which in the editor’s opinion 
ere obieotionable. 

We cannot undertake any reeponslblUty for 
\ the blocks , being broken or mutilated while 
V luting, ttiemgh every possible care U taken. 
> We do not undertake responsibility of^ti^IockB if 
'^ delivery is not taken within 154' . after 

iHB **MODERN REVmW^WiW* 


: IfOA IIPPBU CtDcoLAii Road. Calcutta 


SERIES INCLUDE 

Abanind'-anath Tagore— The Master 

Nandalal Bose— Acharya, KalabhsTtn, ^aniiniketao 

GaKanc'Ddranath Tagore— I’he Master aid Oreatur 

of s school 

Aiit Haidar— PriiiclpaJ, Government School of Arts 

and Grafts, Lnoknow 
Abaar Rahman ( ihughtal— The foremost 

Moaalman Painter 

Mfti^arendranath Gnpta — Principal, Mayo School of 

Art. Labors 

^'arada UVl! — Tlx© lamoni painter of Delhi 

Mnhnl De — I’rincipal, GoTomment School Of Art, 

Oalcntta 

Sarendranath Rar — Ralabhavan, Santinlketan 

Bireowar Ben — School of Arts and Grafts, Lucknow 

Deviprasad Ray Cho^hnry— Principal, Govemaasnt 
School of Arts and Grafts, Madras 

Eshltindrani'th Majumdar— Indian Boeiety ofl 

Oriental Arts 

Snrendranath GangoU 
Upondra Elsbore Ray Ohowdharl 
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The Poclry of William liullcr YcaU : 
Till* Aiic'iciil Indian Arl Tradilion; 

Stc'faii Z>¥cig and Emil Imdwig; 

Gin u Nanak ; 


of Kaiid^tloia : 

K. U* Qonii n^ro 

D. F. }ihull:(chnryya 
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i>o})inJ(i Chandra Mandat 

Shriman Marayan 
Joseph MUuUlnr 
Arnal Sarlcar 
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Collegcft (illiisL): LSIS 

S. Haidar 
Paroih yath Muhhrrjee 
V, S. Paravane 
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PEOPLE’S CHINA 

gives you every fortnight, in forty well-illustrated pages 

• Aiithoritativo, comprehensive and vivid reports of Chinese 
life 

• Important documents on China’s domestic and foreign policies, 
articles by members of the government and other prominent 
poop'c 

• Detailed Inforrnat on on China’s Five-Year Flan and reioits 
on progress by experts in their own held 

• Articles on Chinese science, literature and art and news of 
present trend 

• Descriptions of the land anJ people ; sketches of China’s 
history and of her;great men 

• Features and short stories 

4 as>. peT oopy ; : Annual Bs. § 

A semi-monthly calendar, each page embellislied 
with the picture of a famous scenic spot in 
will be presented to every subscriber 

Send your mbscription to : 

KAMALALAYA STORES PRIVATE LTD. 

156A, Dharamtalla Street, Caixjutta-I.S 

• 

General Dutributon 

GUOZi SHUDIAN 

Importers <& Exporters of Books and Periodicals 

Suchou Hutu ng,- Peking, CHINA 




There Is oot a walk In life In which mastery of the 
Bnilllsh laniluage will not brlntf a rapid advancement, a 
larger income and wider Influence, and make the road to 
aucceas smoother and -surer. 

Whatever your bualneaa or occupation, you need a 
eommand of the Entlllsh languailc to be successful. Whether 
you are a teacher, a student, o manager, a Journalist, a 
lawyer, a judge, a banker, a merchant, a aaleaman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of English will bring you to 
Che forefront and lack of it will be a drag on your upward 
climb. You need good English la every relation of your 
life and It will help you. as no other single thing can. to 
reach the goal of your desires and achieve success. 

Here la the way to gain a new command of English in 
a few weeks. Grenville Kleiser, the great expert of mfer- 
oatlonal fame In teaching English, has discovered a new 
method of mastering this language. His Correspondence 
Course enables you to become a Master of English by the 
easleat system of study and in the shortest time possible. 
U teaches you by postdn your spare moments at home, 
how to— 


t.n^mrgc Your V^ocaoj.nry oy 
Thousands oi Words { 

Uac the Klght Word In the 
Place ) 

Correct all Errors o7 Orammar, 

Idiom and Lricllon § 

Develop Or.giiiaiily htyle and 
Expression } 

Wriie In a Clear, Bold, Vigorous Style that carries Conviction ; 
Prepare TactiUl and to»ct.rul Ea.4ays, Advertlaeintnta, 

Articles, l^torles, SpesM-Ucs, /aenioriaia, Etc. | 

Become an Lriga^lng Conversationist a.id Be Popular In 
Good society \ 

Increase You.' Power of Per&uaalou ) 

Dc a Person o? Culture, Puwci, and luflLtence | 

Earn More Mro^/y, Oct Better Position & Achieve Greater 5uc<eaa. 


This remarkable Couisc i^bs h'.cu highly praised by cnlnant 
masters ut English. All lines of b.iSineid. uU trades, all professloBl, 
Bits and sciences arc ccprcscntco a.iong Mi. ivlelser's students 
who number more thoin 1U>,1AX1 all over the world. 


Write for Full laforniat/oa, 


There Is absolutely no uncertainty— no guesswork— about Mr. Klclser’s methods. He h&s had years of experteaaa la same 
of the leading educational Instltutlona, and Is generally rccognfaed as the foremost teacher of English by post. His Course la 
hla life-work. In It he has put the ripe fruits of hlf vast experience. It is for every ambitious man and woman who would uae 
fhe English language for all one la worth In buslnesa and aoclal life. For full Information, send us the coupon given above or 
write to 08 TO-DAY. enclosing two annas In stamps. 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE tutorial buildings. 

MIL. w S. DELHI GATE, DELHI 
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steel brings you 
the news 

Yes, that paper you are reading owes its existence 
to steel. It is steel that helped to manufacture 
the paper, did the printing and even helped to collect the 
news that it carries. There is hardly any facet of 
life where steel does not play a part in one way or another. 



SERVES THE NATION 




Sir Jadunafh Sarkar's Works 

FALL OP THE MUGHAL EMFIBE, 2nd ed?*' ^ 
Vol. I, 1739-1764 ' ... 10 0 

Vol. 11, 1754-1771 .. 10 0 

Vol. HI, 1771-1788 ... 10 0 

Vol. IV,1789-1803 ... 10 0 

SHORT HISTORY OF AUBANGZTB, 

2nd ed. ... .. 10 0 

MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION, 4th ed. 

enlarged 6 0 

ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB, ^rd ed. ... 3 0 

INDIA THROUGH THE AGES, 4tb od. 

enlarged ... 2 8 

OHAITANYA : hit life and tenchinga, ')rd ud 2 0 

HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 5 rola. iold 
separately ... ... 

STUDIES IN AURANGZIli’S REIGN ... a 8 

SHIVAJI, 5th edition. ... 10 0 

HOUSE OF SHIVAJI, 3rd ed. ..ularged ... 5 0 

fSlNtill’ ( TtWlTl ) ... -.2 4 

M. C. SARKAR & SONS 

College Square, Calcutta. 


Hindi AUUANdZlD, 692 pp. V 

RLiidi SHIVAJI, 2nd od. 224 pp. 2 

from HINDI GRANTH KATNAKAU. 
Hiraba^'h, Bombay 4 

LEPRO^ 

LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
richest treasure — Health aud Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-hot^r 

Is a well-known home of over 00 years’ 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LEPKOSY, LEUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request. 

Founder: Pr. EAM PBAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Gfhosh Lane, Ehomt, Howrah. 

’Fhons-HOWBAH 859. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Bead, Calontta-9 


BE A 



Is your speech pleasing and compelling ? Docs it 
produce the results you desire ? Do you hold the 
attention of your hearers and carry them enthusiastically 
with you ? Can you bend their minds to your will 
and gam your object ? Can you impress men of affairs, 
win their admiration and take your proper place 
^mlong them ? 

Successful men arc all eloquent ind forcible 
speakers Tficy have the power to talk to groups of 
men or to individuals in a manner that cairies convic- 
tion No other gift gives one vhc mastery of men so 
quickly and so absolutely. Inc art of talking well is 
the one talent, thcicloic, that vou should cultivate, 

GienviPc Kleisei, recoc;iii;ed as the 'World's fore- 
most Speech Specialist, cr-ables you, by a unique 
method, at your home, in a Vvuy short time, through 
simple ^tra'vht^o^ waic! Lessons of his Mail Course in 
Public Speaking and Development of Personal Power 
to— 

Become a iVilHmit Talker ; 

Make Your Vo^ca Cleare.'’, F exitfe and More 

Resonant ; 

Train Your Memory and Develop roncentration ; 

Giin Pi.ise and Greater SeU-"^ -j’ fidt ucp ; 

Build Up * Strong, Winning Pu'-pcm lity ; 

Control Nerves ao<l Dispel tsflf-Coohciousneis ; 

Converge Engagingly in all So<ii.l Contifctfi ; 

Propose and Respond to TolsIg ; 

Conquer Timidity and Hesitai cy ; 

Overcome Stage-Fright and Trirk on Your Feet; 

Address All Gatherings Taci fully; 

Speak Fluently, Accurately and Persuativt ly ; 

Grip Attention and Argue E:fectivel> ; 

Sway Individuals as well as Multitudes; 

Be a Living Force ; 

Earn More Money. Acquire More Power and Gat 
More Pleasure out of Life. 

The Course comprises 24 Separate Weeklv Lessons, 

5 Big Cloth-bound Books, p Concentiation Cards and 
^•2 Impromptu Cards. The fee is only Rs. 85. It may 
be paid in instalments. 

Get a Set reserved nt once. This training has been 
availed of by lhou^ands of ambitious persons through- 
out the world. 

For detailed particulars send two annas in stamps. 

PUBLIC SPBAKING DEPART^ttNT 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

5/2, Delhi Gate, Delhi 
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PLANNING FOP PROGRESS 


THE GREAT PROGRESSION 


The main stress in the Second Plan It on rapid Indystrlalltatlon. 
Equally too on Transport and Communicatlont to bring goods and 
services to the doors of the people. Production and Distribution are 
thus the major objectives of the Plan and together claim nearly one-half 
of the total outioy. 

More of everything 

Production is being stepped up through the promotion of 
heavy and machine -builtliiig iiuiuslrsi *• and exploitatloji of our rich 
mlnernl resources. The allt^cation is Us. t'^’90 crorcs (19 per cent of 
the total outlay ) inr industrial and mineral development. This 
includes village and small scale industries Vitally important is the 
Second Plan objeedve of increased cmplo>mcnt- nearly 8 million 
people «re expected 'o gc! eiiipluymcnt outside agriculture 

On the Road to Plenty 

e 

As industry developes on all fronts, so will the Distribution 
of goods and services. Rs. 1,385 crorcs <*r 29% of the Second Plan 
outlay has been set, apart for expansion of transport and cominizni* 
cations — railways, new roads, more road transport and tourist 
Cacilities, shipping, avialJon» broadcasting services, posts and 
telegraphs etc. 
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LATEST CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

SEND COST OF BOOKS PLU^ As 12 I OR POSTAGE WITH YOUR ORDER. NO V.P.P. 
iPO^r FREE ON ORDER-i Oh Kb. Vj ONLY. 


Standard Guide to General Knowledge— 57 ed« 

Ad inva vahle rt liff nco book intiidy re- 
written B'-iter thHD raoflt cxpcnnive courses 
for (’ompetitivo Fxainp. ! 

Standard Boak of /Modern Interviews — Vifu 

Voco 1957 td 

Practical Palmistry by the author of ^‘almistry 
Made Fa-y laicht book just out 

Complete Ready Reckoner of Nuya Paisa —i on- 

hiliry Iticomo W i A Rci t 

All'India Standard College Current Essays — 
rnsHys whi<h H( )ro top rn k** ni Cnivcr- 
BiLna and Cumpi titivo cx ims — )7 od 

Stand<ird Guide to World Constitutions A hand> 
b» k on World (lOv^Miniinn 

Complete Letter Writer I tiers for rtll 

Olcuioih with numerous rno b l loMc'*a 

Learn Yourself Hindi iii n Mur^th Without a 
Master 

General Knowledge Qun — \ ui i ju look for 
obtfiinin^ Huro 8Uc(( h in an nifitfiiw O' 
any ot'nr n puriu intfMi^en t M( 

200 Great Indians Ci f€S IiifscopM 'u Bio- 
graphical Infuim 1 Ml A prividts lUH^ir^ton 

Dictionary of Idioms & English Phrases T iii(]U0 
book c f ilH ki id 

Your Hand Reveals All— B> E R N i> n ir 
J I lint rat d 


Dictionary of Croe word Pointers & Pi'rmutrit on 
Charts Mans h ivc fiinl pii/i v,i li ibo 
help of tliiB b c k 

Standard Guide to Better English— makCB mastir* 
writ r tV: ronvinrinj; npt \k( ’• 

Standard Book of Idioms Unseens & Prens Writing 

— BoHt to thown who want to irapiovo their 
Standard in Er^^liBh lan^ua^c 

A Handbook of Eveiyday Letters — 5j5 ready- 
made letters covtriii^ entire fiild 

A Handbook of Palmistry and Astrology -A bfBt 
book on twin Scienrea 

Standard English Grammar— T or High School 
ClaflseB 

Cambridge Book of Essays- For advance oxainB, 
Typical Essays by S N Choiidhiry 
Dictionary of English Phrases by do 
Shukuntla Art of Tailoring — Enf^liah 
^ Shukuntla KatailKala — Hindi 
Best Quotations for all Occasions 
QRekha — The Science of ^Palmistry « . « • 

The Book of Knowledge 
Guide to Office Routine & Drafting 
Office Practice by William G. Campbell Pitman 
;;An-ladia Standard Matriculation Essays 


Cheiro’e Language of the Hand Tllna 11 4 

Cheiro*8 Book of Numbers 7 14 

Cheiro's You & Your Stars 11 4 

('hciroV Palmistry For All 4 6 

Gb ^iro B Guide to the Hand 4 0 

(''hdr'^ fl When Were You Bom 4 0 

Gheiro's Comfort Palmistry Guide 1 14 

rheiro‘s Secrets of the Hand 2 8 

Numrrology by IVIontroiO 10 0 

Pr.tctical Lessons in Hypnotism by Axel Wayne 

Pnciin 20 0 

25 Les'^ons in Hypnotism 2 4 

Oictioinrv of General Knowledge 2 8 

SEX BOOKS A LOVE NOVELS 

The V^ysinrieb of Se* — Tllllfl 6 0 

'*'1 o TecVnique of Se*— Tlluptra^rd 7 8 

r o i^identinl I eve Letters with Replies 2 8 

Modern Methods of Safe Birth Control 2 0 

Ideal Se* Kn wledge — llluB Written in ChastC 

PTid plflin IniiLUnpo 2 0 

Art of Lov** & Procreation — Fo^ niBrr'od mcn only 2 0 

Problems in a Nutshell — hor adultB of both 
I ffx#*' 9 0 

dfarringe Technique Tllufl 1 B 

I Your Sex ProbUms by Dr 0» H. Rai 8 0 

j Map & Female Sex Problems 3 0 

j S X Fa-'ts for Men & Women 3 0 

Meehan «in of Love 2 0 

•Vuto Frotism 1)\ Tf'i elock EHib 2 0 

A Manual for Husband & Wi^c 2 0 

''cx H pp ness 2 0 

Sex life in India 2 0 

Six Hygiene 2 0 

Slrarge hex Impuhe 2 0 

Psycho Pathology of Sex 9 0 

Ihc Private Papers of a Sexologist 2 0 

*^exunl Feelings in Man 2 0 

Ouf Sex Life 2 0 

Sex Power 2 0 

Travel Diary of a Sexologist 2 0 

Birth Control for Millions 2 0 

Human Sexology 2 0 

Physiology of Ssx 2 0 

CAPITAL BOOK CO.(C) 

95, Punohknin.Boad. :M. Market 

P.O. Box No. 356, NEW OELHI-I 
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—they’re good 
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ROYAL a GENUINE PERFUME 

Mysore Sajidalwood Oil is recognised as the World* s Standard of Quality 

Ensure that you get only Original Containers with the 
Mysore Oovcrnraent Seal and Label. 

AVOID BUYING SPURIOUS AND ADULTERATED Oil, 

Place orders with the Authorised agonta or with the fact'^ry. 

Agentfi for Bombay and Sau/as/ra 

MESSRS. MYSORE PROD^ICTS LTD., 

Princess Street, ]h)nibav. 

Agents for Bengaf Bihar, Orissa tU A.^sam 

MESSRS. KARNATh: AGENCI ES LTD., 

73 , Netaji Snbha^ Road, Ualciitta. 

Agents for Uttar Piavlrsh, Madhya Jb\idr<hy Madlnja Blid;af, Earl 
Punjab, Drihl, Bnjasihaa Jf'ninirhahi Pr •dr.di 

MESSRS. LALA BANARSIOAS KHATTRf, 

PKRFUMEUS, 

Kanauj ( U. P. ) 


A most interesting Travel Rook that roads 
like a novel — valuable and instruetive 
information of the World in the language 
of story book, 

^‘It has been considered bv some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
nence, for its graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak of War 
throws much light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with tliis latter one, and T 
feel that its value will become more 
realised as time goes on.” 

— The Pagoda Magaxinv (TPe.s/ Indies) 


AN r.DIT'VTlVE TRAVEL ROOK 
WITH III \i()ROl\S AM) 

EN'r ERTA L\ I \G A N EC^DOl^ES 

HOUND 

THE 

WOULD 


Mr. I M. SINHA 

PKOFUSE^ ILLUSTRATED 

2n(l Kditiou :: Es 5/- 


SRI GOURANQA PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 6, Chintamani Das Lane, Calcutta-9 
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JCair om/ fcmic 

Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff, protects scalp, 
increases memory and induces sound 
sleep Useful to everyone in all 
seasons Rs. 3/8/- for biy bottle and 
Rs. 2/- for small bottle. 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 



PAHTIRTH YOCASHRAM 

BOHBAV 11. (C Riy) 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 

O (MAP) showing yOGIC ASANAS^ 
which will be sent on receipt of M.O, 
for Rs. 1/14/- including Postage. These 
.. ASANAS can easily be performed at 
J home. 

L Vogic Classes are regularly conducted 
from 7-90 to 0-90 a.m. and evening 
from 9 to 7-90 p.m at the above 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10 a.ffl. 


Si— tfat ISodttii Jhirfi#>^PetetteutJ997 


NEGLECTED COUGH AND 
COLD MAY LEAD TO SERI- 
OUS COMPLICATIONS. 


More often than not they are 
precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of tho tried remedy. 

KASABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

with approved formula. 

a 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA :: BOMBAT :: KANFUB 
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CONTENTB FOR FEBRUARY 1967. 


Pdontispibcb — GODDESS SARASWATI (In colours ) — Satfndranath Laha 
NOTES I 

THE BOLE OP NON-RA 1 PUTS IN THE HISTORY OP RAJPUTANA— 

Prof. K R Qanungo 

PUBLIC OPINION IN DEMOCRATIC INDIA- Prof. D C BhallacharYT* 

A SOCIO-ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE STUDENTS OP A COLI FGE IN A 

RURAL AREA OP WEST BENGAL— Prof, Dr. Gobinda Chandra Mandal 

MESSAGE OF INDORE- Shriman Naravan 


05— 1C4 


SHILLONG iitlust.) — Principal loseph Minatlur 

DAIVTOI 1-Week Shorthand 

( English & Hindi ) 

Only 4 mien. 10 Eaiy Ij€«font Practice §000 ffrei 
IfiO— 200 wotda apwad p^'r minute. Write today for 
Frc« First Lessoo. 

DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
E^^erton Road. Poit Box 1043 Dri^hi (J) 

leUcod¥rma 

Free — 50,000 packeU of medicine ready for distribution, 
one packet will cure one inch white spot. Postage As. 11 
Kabirai BENOY SANKAR ROY, 

P. O. Bhalkia, Howrah W. Bengal 
Phone 187 Ralika Kushtaeram 
Branch : 49-B, Harriaon Road, Calcutta 



81 1/1 A* SOWBAZAR STREET, CALCUTTA-IS 


Homoeopathy— Biochemistry 

The loadlni? bonno in WoMforn India for gBnulne 
and rpliaWe HomnRopatbio and 1110011011110 rnodi- 
oines, lErlobolpa boH les. corVa and otbornb^aicrfana’ 
fennisiteR Booka — Amorloan, English and 
Indian publications. 

Price li$i prcc an apphaaium 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthlT. Annual subscription Rs. t<8 
Speewim copy free on requeti. 

ROY L COMPANY, Homoeopathlsta 

Priaoesa Street, Boesbay 2. 

BrSTRESR ECTHiBITBinR) 1RS9 


Read 

PRABASi 

Oldest, Illustrated & 
Cultural Beugali 
Monthly 


p««i« 10 
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Works of Dr. J. B. Chaudfturi 

Ds as. 

I. CONTHTWUTIONS OF WOMEN TO 
SANSKPTT LITERATURE 

In Seven Big Volumes 55 0 

X CONTPIRflTIOM*; OF MUSLIMS TO 
SANSKRIT LEARNING— 

Vol I Sangita-malika hv Md. Saha 5 0 

Vol. II. Khan Khanan Ahdur Pahim and 
Contemporary Sanskrit Learning Pcxin 6 C 

Paper 5 0 

Vol III. Samudra Sangama Pcxin 13 C 
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Indui on Trial 

Kashmir lias acain hrrnmc the eyno^re 
of the world and Pakistan has siireeedcd in 
makintr India stand at, ftir bar of ^^hc Senirty 
(Jonnril. It tnv that tin' whole affair is 
topsy-t'urvy. and the real (harjre against India 
is of Neutralism. 

Nine yt'ars have passed ^‘nee India, ihrouph 
an ill-coneeivcd and ill-advised idea of Pandit 
Nehinii, tried to e.rraiLm -Pakidan for her wcll- 
p'annfd aet of app^ession hi Ka'^hm’r. A^^cres- 
sion then' wa'^, as was pronomieed by Dixon, 
aceonuianied with rape, murder, ]oo\ and ar-on 
On a larc'p sf'alo. But then that i?! a chapter of 
hidor\’ that has been prevented from beinp 
piven the publicity it shoidd have had, throimh 
the misdirection of oUr wiseacres at New Delhi. 
Now we are faced with the problem of pivinp it 
publicity and likewn-v rxiilaininc: to an inere- 
du^oUF world the reasons for withholding the 
facts from the ken of the people as. large. 

Indeed, our Avays, far as Kashmir and 
Pakidnin are concerned, are inrxpbcnble to all 
people — excepting the few of the ''initiated” — 
in the terms of normal n'ason and logic. And 
that 's why ouir enemies find it so easy to raise 
a clamour against us, and our friends become 
irrita*<^d and exasperated beyond measure at 
th^ attitudes that our tin-gods strike. 

Shri Krishna Menon has done well at the 
Security Council — ndeed, far better than the 
inept man who was chosen to face ZafniUa 
Khan. And there is no question aboiP. the 
justificatioTi of his stand. Wc should take a 
resolute stand against the mcndacioue accusa- 
tions and the mal’cious demands levelled against 
ii». Mistakes galore have been made by us in 


this matter, and our attitude has seemed to be 
wobbly txi friend and foe alike. Tliere EhouJd 
be an end to all that, as lndicate<l by Pandit. 
Nehru at Madras. 

But it is also time to take f^tock of our 
standing at the comity of nations, and also 
to make a clear distinction between friend and 
foe. This aiulrog^uiuus i)ose, of treating friend 
and foe al ke, is hopeless in a world WTddcd to 
reabsin. The “TTolding Resolution” at the 
Security Coi'Jieil should make us search our 
heart and mind. AVhy is (his enmity to India, 
veiled or open, man’fe^t there? 

"^laliee aforethought’’ migh^ be the case 
witli rea-ard to ‘^oiiie of those who sponsored the 
remlution, but surely not to all. It is, indeed, 
d'fficult to bel eve (hat the U.S. w^ai^ a party to 
it from (he start, since the Xcw York Times of 
January 24 gave a special report, by Michael 
Janu's, which concludes: 

“Wlion Mr. TCn.^hna yionoii ends hia speech to- 
morrow he will face a ‘holding’ resolution in line with 
what was n'^ked for Inst week. Tho rc.-'olut’on is ex- 
to 1)0 sponsored by a number of delegations. 
Tho Umfed States is con^'idrriug being one of the 

Sj)On‘sorM 

The question of giving adequate publicity 
to our case abroad ha? noh received the atton- 
t’on that i>. should have liad. World opinion 
cannot be ignored even by the most powerful 
of all nations, let alone by a new-born babe 
like India. It is about time we realised that 
our choice in ambassador? and foreign -envoys 
have not been uniformly good. On the contrary. 

Then again this "Holier than Thou” atti- 
tude taken by us at all times, with regard to 
all and sundry, is likely to irritate even the 
most tolerant, even if we were a nation of saints, 
which wo arc hot-^most emphatically not. 
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Kashmir and the United Nations 

After a period of more tlian four years 
Kashmir again came to be featured m the 
deliberations of the Seemrity Council when on 
Jan'Kary 23 Pakistan initiated a discussion on 
the subject to pet an endorsement from the 
Council of her stand against India on the 
future of that unfortunate territory. 

Opening the debate, Mr. Ferozc Khan 
Noon indulged in his characteristic accusations 
against India and, in effect, even held up a 
threat that unless Seoiirity Counc'l agreed to 
hi> dictations he would have no hesitation in 
again letting loose the hordes of “tribesmen” 
who had tliorouighly dcvastatc'd parts of 
Kashmir diiiring tlie autumn of 1947. 

The g’st of Mr. Noon’s long speech 
tJiat the United Nation^ Security Council 
should ask India to defer Kashmir's contem- 
plated integration wi(h Tndiii on January 26 
until after a plebiscite, apparently to be held 
according to the political convenience of the 
Pakistani loaders. This move for an injunction 
'i'4pon India was supplemented with a demand 
that a United Nations force should take over 
responsibility for security in both parts of 
Kashmir in order to ger. over the difficulty of 
demilitarization. 

Replying to ]\Ir. Noon's statement on 
behalf of India, Sliri Krishna Menon gave a 
detailed resume of the Kashmir problem and 
reminded the members of (he Council that 
it was India who had first taken the question 
of Kashmir before tlie Secutrily Council. As 
everybody knew, Siiri Menon said, it was ''not 
wual for defendants to go to court.” 

Shri Menon said: “We are licrc on a com- 
plaint of aggres-ion. That complaint of aggres- 
sion has not been resolved.” The Security 
Council could not act during the period of nine 
years to settle the matter. 

lie pointed out that India had raised the 
Kaslimir issue before rhe United Nations “a.s a 
situation w^hosc continuance w’as likely to 
endanger international peace and security. This 
was no dispute about territory. The Security 
Council, u/nder the Charter, would be incom- 
petent to deal with it as such (f.e., a dispute) 
because ;hat would be either a political or 
judicial (juestion. So, we brought here a situ/a- 
tion, not a dispute.” 

AVhen initial Pakistani aggre-sion had been 


made agamst Kashmir in October, 1947 , Shri 
Menon added, India could enter Pakistan 
territor>’' — an act which was necessary for tak- 
ing military action against the invaders. But 
mindful of the background of fratric’dal strifes 
accomp:inying the independence of India and 
Pakistan, India had wanted to settle the matter 
pcacefvjly and had approached the Security 
Council in January, 1948, to take measures fur 
an end of Pakistani aggress on on Indian soil. 

“We came liere complaining to the Security 
Council under Art. 35 requesting that the 
Pakistan Government be asked to prevent 
tribal and Pakistan nationals from taking part 
m the fighting in Kadimir State and to deny 
the use of its territory in operations against 
Kashmir,” Shri Menon said. 

“Is this the language of a Government 
wutli expansionist, ideas?” he asked. 

Turning to Kashmir’s integration wdth 
Tiidia Shri Menon said: “The Slate of Jammu 
and Kashmir is and shall be an integral part of 
India. That came into force in November and 
all the provisions relating to federal matters 
between the State and the Federal Government 
are matters of history.” 

There was absolutely nothing of the 
critical atmosphere abou‘ January 26 that w^as 
sought to ))e conveyed by the Pakistan Forc’gn 
Minis V t. Nothing was to happen on that day 
— which was India’s National Day — exc(‘i>t that 
at midnight the Kashmir Constituent Assembly 
w^ould dis-olvc itself and wcAiild begin io func- 
tion as a provisional state legishdure. 

India had no doubt oneo offered to settle 
the matter through a plebiscite, Shri Menon 
added. But the offer had not been accepted. 
It could not be said tliat if an offer 'vas made 
and tlien not. accepted witlibi a certain time, 
the offer could go on for generations. 

“The relation of Kashmir to India so f^^lr 
a- we are concerned is decided by accession,” 
Sliri Menon said, “I do not see what re.straints 
could be imposed U|pon the exercise of the 
sovereign rights of a country.” 

Mr. Menon spoke for almost seven hours 
and thu- earned the disiinction of making the 
longest speech before the United Nations. The 
above w'as but a very inadequate summary 
(necessitated by con. si derat ions of space) of his 
masterly statement. 

What was the reaction of the nations 
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‘ constituting the Security Council tovrards the 
issues raised by :he representatives of India and 
Pakistan. It appeared that the members had 
come to the discussions with a closed mind. 
Before Mr. Menon’s sjieech Was c nipletcd 
and even before lie n tered his first words five 

members (Austria, Colombia, Cuba, the United 
Kingdom and ihe United Slates) had a draft 
resojulji n ready on llie iiiallcr virtua'ly 
endorsing the Pakisfan stand in loto. As Shri 
Nehru d(\scribed it, this w/iis, indeed, an extra- 
ordinary procedure to follow in deciding upon 
coni|)lain.Sr — v^lllioiu gl\ing any ( pportunity to 

parties to present their views. 

The resolution was moved on January 24 
before Sliri Menon had concltudcd his speech. 
Resuming h’s speech on tliat day he said: 
want to ‘Say here and now that I am making 
a slalement here today without any reference 
to Ibis resolution and ihe reason I want this to 
go on reeord is that I want the peoi)le of my 
country to know tliai this resolution has been 
put down by ilu-c five sjxnisors before they 
have lieard the statciiK^nt of India, especially 
after I stated last n’ght tJuat I have still to 
argue the case.^’ 

The resolution was nevertheless passed b''^ 
the Security (Aaiiicil by ten votes (USA, UK, 
France, Formosa, Colombia, (tuba, Au/s<ralia, 
Philip])ines, Sweden and Iraq) to none wuth the 
Soviet Union abslaiif.ng. 

The lesoMition called for the status quo in 
Kashmir as of January 21, 1957, and read as 
follows: 

laving heard statements from representa- 
tives of the Coverniiients of Ind a and Pakis an 
concerning the dispute over the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir; 

“Reminding the Governments and autho- 
rities coiiceined of the iniiiciple embodied in 
rcsol'Uilioiis of April 21, »1948, June 3, 1948, 
March 14, 1950, and March 30, 1951, and the 
United Nat'ons Commission for India and 
Pakistan resolutions of Augai^t 13, 1948, and 
Januady 5, 1949, that the final dispo^^ition of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir will be made 
in accordance witli the will of the people ex- 
pressed through the dcmocr^it’c method of a 
free and impartial plebiscite conducted under 
the aanspices of the Uni ed Nations; 

^^Reaffirms the affirmation in its resolution 
jof March 30, 1951, and declares that the con- 


vening of a Constituent Assembly as recom- 
mended by the General Council of the All- 
Jammu and Kadimir National Conference and 
any action that Assembly may have taken or 
might at cirp to tr.ke to de ermine he future 
thape and affiliatron of the entire State or aUy 
part thereof, or action by the parties concerned 
in ^UI)po^^ of any such action by the Assembly, 
wou’d not constitiutc a disposition of the State 
in accordance with the above pdinc'ple; and 
“Decides to continue its consideration of 
the dispute.” 

Last week, the Pakistan Foreign M’nistcr, 
Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, told the Council that 
the Indian Government w\as “taking steps to 
integrate the State of Jammu and Kashmir in- 
to the Indian Union, reportedly on January 26, 
1957.” 

The Security Council endorsement of the 
Pakistani move became tlie occasion for renewed 
anti-Ind an propaganda in the British and 
American press. From the. naive comments 
made by lliose new'-papers one woinjd be inclined 
to concliiJe that India had practically nr, justi- 
fica ion in remaining in Kashmir which was 
p- rr of her owm ‘criitiry. While this hostility 
3f the Anglo-American press was partly a 
measure of iic inadequacies^ and ineffectiveness 
of Ind'a’s unhlici v al ro al the deliberate di'^tor- 
tion of truth by influential sec* ions in those 
countries was nonetheless ummistakable. 

So far as India w'as concerned she did not 
expect a veiy different verdict from the Security 
Council — composed as it w’as now” predomi- 
nantly of countries w’th very liPJe indepen- 
dence of aetkm in the international 
sphere. The faot that Britain and the 
USA, wdio had all along .‘‘how’n a peculiar 
sympathy for the Pakit an stand on Kashmir, 
WTre among the sponsors of the resolution, 
determined in advance the aHitaidc of those 
wlio evciituallv voted for it, with the possible 
exception of Sweden. 

The only swprise came with Russian 
abstention from using Ihe veto. In view of 
Russia’s clenir recogn.jon of Kashm'r as an 
integral part of India many had expected that 
the USSR would veto any resolution that w”Ould 
tend to in!erferc in llie internal affairs of 
Kashmir. As a matter of fact, however, she did 
not Oise the veto but merely abstained from 
voting. This Russian step was widely inter- 
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preted as a reply to India’s condemnation of 
Soviet intervention in Himgary. 

Sheikh Abdullah's Letter 

Much has l>cen made of by Pakisani 
propaganda, about a letter wdiich is supposed to 
have been written by Sheikh Abdullah. We 
give below an extract from the York 

Times of January 16, A\hich is in line wi.h 
Pakistani efforts: 

“United Nations, N. Y., January 15 — 
Members of the Security Council Will soon 
receive a leter from Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, imprisoned one-lime pro-Indian leader 
of Kashmir, charging India with violent repression 
in the disputed region. 

“The Council wdl nu cl a» lO-ciO A. M. to- 
morrow at Pakistan’s r.. quest in an attempt to 
break the deadl^ Uiat has cxis'ed since 1948 
between India and Pakistan on holding a plebiscLe 
in die moun'.ainous sta.e, 

“At lhal aii.c the Council arranged for a 
cease-fire be ween the two nations, which were 
warring over possession of the area. It also 
called for :he withdrawal of hostile lo'-ces prior 
to a United Nalions-sponsorecl plchisci e. India 
has since refused to h(>!d 'hat eleciion until 
Pakis ani troops leave ‘Kashmir. Pakistan hr:s 
refused to leave uniil Inti. a does, 

“Pflk fetan is expected to ask for an immediaio 
withdrawal of all troop- and for an iniinediale 
plebisci.e. 

“Sheikh Abdullah was a political leader in 
Kashmir before the partition of India into 
Pakis'.an and India in 1947. When the Hindu 
Maharajah of Kashmir a^tc^'cd to India m 1917, 
She kh Abdullah became »he chief minis!er of 
Kashmir and seconded the Maharajah’s accession. 

‘The le.'.er, which v^ill be received by 
Council members today or tomorrow, was sent by 
incmbers of his reginx- in exile in Ceylon. It 
was handwritten, and he wTi.ing appears to 
cheek wi.h that in personal mementos held by 
observers here. 

“The Indian delega ion declined '.o comment 
on the letter before see ng it, but Indian circles 
warned that: it might be a forged ‘plant.’ Tlic 
Pakistani delegation said, that if iha: was ihe case 
India should permit a \/o^ern correspondent to 
see Sheikh Abdullah in Jud, Jammu state, where 
he is a prisoner, and ask him if he wrote it. 

his penciled letter. Sheik Abdullah re- 


called tba\ after a ‘tribal invasion’ of Kashmir 
by forces from Pakistan in 1947, the Maharajah 
‘bad (o sign an instrument of accession to India’ 
in order to ‘receive Indian milLary aid to repulse 
the invaders.’ 

“The letter also said that ‘on behalf of 
Ind’a there are innumerable commii.ments made 
to the United Nations Orgcni/alioii as well as to 
the people o'' Kashmir that the latter alone can 
decide heir fate through an impartial plebiscite.’ 

“Sheikh Abdullah chnrgcil in the Iclicr that 
his imprisonrnciu was a result of a ‘deep and 
carefully screened con>pii icy agaiiis' me and rny 
bdle’'crs,’ after he had v.TitLcn to both Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and the Prime 
Minis er of Pakistan in .fuly, 195.3, gi’ ’iig his 
\ icwOi or] the ck'. ^./li^e as ho^-c of tlic people of 
Keshmir. ‘Unfortunately,’ he said, ‘India did not 
like this and liirned ho ‘ile.’ 

“The former Kadiiiiir leader added that he 
has since been under detention ‘widioiit trial and 
widiout even a charge.’'’ 

Nehru and Kashmir 
, Pnnn’t Nclini said what should be the 
last w’on] on flip Kasliinir irroldcni at Madras, 
on January 31st. Below (lie news rejurt of 
the same: 

“i'f 1 am convinced liji I h:iVc not honoured 
ni'y irPcrria i nal comtiilui'cn’s In regard to 
K'S^’inir, I will e ther hemour them or resign my 
l^rime Ministership.’ declan‘cl Prime Minift'er 
Nehru in a speech here today. 

“Shri Nehru said: ‘India agreed to a plebis- 
cite in Kashrnjr on cer ain conditions and in a 
certain rontex' ol events. The very first erudi- 
tion w as the wdthdraw’al of Pakistan armies from 
the territory of Jammu and Ka.'-hn;ir S.ate which 
they had invaded. They have, not done it eve^ 
today.’ 

.“Shri Nehru said lba\ ‘any such conditional 
offer — it is s'riclly conditioned- -caniioi last for 
fiver and ever.’ 

“I havei no doubt in my mind iha: under fair 
and peaceful conditions and in conrli ions where 
relig'ous fana icism is n^t aHow^ed to play, a great 
number of people in Kashmir in a plebiscite 
would decide for Ind'a. We laid s ress always 
that e’cc'ions and plebisri c must be on political 
and economic issues. We do not want com;nu- 
nal riots and call i: a plebiscite. 

“Shri Nehru added, ‘I do not wiant Kashmjt 
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In [lie name of plebiscite to be made the scene of 
fraliicidal war which will spread lo India and 
upsei die delicate balance lha: has been estab- 
lished here.’ 

‘‘Addici-siii^ a mass meeliiij^ in the Island 
Grounds Slui i\eluu saitl tha: the rcccaii; develop- 
incn.s in the Kashmir prohlcm had ‘caused us 
some com ('rn and dislrc-s also hetau'-e it seems 
lo n-^ lial this simIoli- problciii uh.ch ha.^ existed 
foi nine \cai'. now dc.ib uilli \vt\ casually 

n'ccnljy in (he Scciiiily Coimcjl.’ 

“Wi'^dom rcqniu'- soir.c hing more than 
fd'^ual coii'-'dcialioii and caMial decision while 
<iea]ina i h lhe Ka'*lmnr prohlcm willi iK slioug 
cr-'o .oij.il I) '< k'ji oum] jn India and Pakistan 
iii\(*l\in i all o’ <(m (apienccs. 

I'Ik* i)a^i( lliin^ aboiii Kadimii.’ be said 
iVc ^junil o( ila^ 1 f Kash'qir. ?solliiim t^lse 

coiiiil-v. 'II..' major (‘onvidcia ioii for m(‘ and for 
ni\ (ievei j 'ncii; has liccii llie j^otxl (d (he people 
ol K a dim ltd 

Pi Ilia* Miiii-li'r ic'crrcd to some 
peo[d(^ In foici^Jin <'Oi'n:i<s lalkinj/ ahout India’s 
Mouhli' siaiidauls' in tcoard lo Kaslmiir and said: 
‘I am not jk'i - oiiallv coierioiw of any double or 
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p(‘ ( \ci'cd al hoii^li w(‘ rcali-e ihis a- a H^rious 

I'.rohicm. Some people have siiiipc-tcd and some 
iiK’nibcis of jiailian:L<'ni have snu;icsled for the 
immedia e suM;m()nin^ o< lhe pailiamen(. I do not 
ece anv necil for ihis. Some ha\e even suj^- 
ge«itc(l: j)osi|)otU' the eli’edon liecame of this or 
amend die conslitiidon . I entirely disagreed 
wilh this. These elections are goii^g to take pla^c 
whatever happen'^. We are a nialiirc enough 
people lo cany on our ow'li cotw itiition and our 
demmocralic woiking and fare serious problems 
R[ the j-ame tin;e. We are not going to run away 
from the elections if some.hing happens in some 
other placed 

“‘But’ Shri Nehru said, ‘because danger 


threatens us, and because of the constitution, I 
think it has hecomie all the more necessary to have 
elections so t.hat the coiintiy may give vcrdioti 
over that policy, which we may pursue. We have 
no cold !ect. We are stout and would remain 
calm wjidi stout heai\s. 

‘hXcverlliclcs'i, it is (rue that sonic recent 
develo[>men s in the Kashmir problem have 
(du-cd us com cm ami as I of ( Oiir?e dis- 

lic.--. als«) — di-tics^ hcc.au're it seem:? (o us that 
dii^ '■(iloijs piohlt'iii which has cxPtcd for nine 
jears now’ m^arly wms dealt wilh very c.i?ually m 
(In* Sccniily Gouncil — this problem, which has 
roii-cd our jx ople ei'io ioiuiUy, ceridiuly in 
Paki-lau au<l uiiainlv in India and most of all 
in Kadimi^ it-clf. 'Ihcrc is a great deal i f senti- 
iiciu behind it. Pul, o" coiii'-e. we canrioL solve 
the jiioLIcm oil ‘•(iiimeii . Where llu'ic is this 
slroinj: emotional haikgiouml today, wheie there 
is nine vears' his.orv. involving all questions of 
tiroblcms. — legal problmns, piaci'icaL problems 
and problems of con-equem e of any action, then 
il .'•eeirs .o me diat v\isdou^’ requires something 
more than tamal consideration and casual deci- 
si(»n. 

‘'The Prime Minister said it would be becom- 
ing for Pakis an lo have elections in their couniry 
L(’ br(' thin :alk about a plebi'ciU* in *Ka-hmir. 

'‘>!iri Xelini vaid, (lie live“])uuer ic-solulion 
was |iii^bcd ihrougli and hii-ticd dirough in 
the >c( nrin ('ouiail cvi'ii wi-lioii: tiviiig to 
undcM stand what lhe posiiion wa*^. The rc>olu- 
dion which the Sccuiity (Council iia-'-cd was 
draf cd and nas in cxi'^lc’ue c’vrn before it look 
the iroublc of licaring oiu representative, 
‘l ha. i^ the mo^^t < a-ual w^av tf dcaliiio with all 
imj)or lUU qm“-lii->n. ’ lie said. 

“>!iri Xcliiu added: ’'riicie Inis been a great 
fii^s m, ale ahou Jammu and Ka'^hmir framing 
it's ( oiiis'.iiu ion and acci’s^ion to India. So f'ar 
as 1 remember (he Pakistan cons' iiulion has in- 
foiporated lhat par[ of Jammu and Ka^hn;ir in 
ihcir s a e. Xol oiK shouted about it. The 
Secuiilv Goiimil did no; nunc. When this fact 
vias imniioned in tlie Socurin Council it did 
not appaienth create any iiqprcssion. It is an 
exir.mi die.ary ihing that they ^id not apply 
I heir mind to it.'’ 

“Speaking about the military alliances, Shri 
\ehru said, T( is qui e pi ssible tKa: it is due to 
all these inili ary alliances that these strange 
resolutions are passed in regard to Kashmir/ 
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‘‘Wliat pains is that the countries which 
are friends of ours should have considered this 
difficult question in this casual way. 

“The ques ion of Kashmir, ai)art from the 
good of the people of Kashmir has hecome deeply 
significant, because if any wrong step is taken it 
will iqisel iqaiiy tilings in :he whole of India. We 
have never accepied it and we do not propose to 
accept the iwo-nalion llicoiy on wliich Pakistan 
was :’oiinded.” 

ForcUjri Aid Lo India 

The Deputy Minister for Finance, in a 
Wfii’itten leply to a (pieslion a])on: the amount of 
foreign aid rceei\i‘d and promised ."or the execu- 
tion of the Sc'cund Fi\e-Year Plan ^ta'j’d in the) 
last se-sion of ihi* la^k Sibha that aj>proximalely 
Rs. 2()9 1 1 Ole.-, in(Jii-!\e (d’ spill-o\or fiom the 
First Fi\eY'('ar I'l-.n, cM'luding the World Rank 
loans and loan assis .lOee for lla' ^teel plants, 
had been ie».ei\ed r-nd pioui'ised for the execution 
of the Second Plan. The T^SA, inclnding XI.S. pri- 
vafo organi-al ions sueli nr Ford Foundation and 
the Rockel'elh'r Insliiu iuii, (Canada, Australia, 
New /ealaiid and Noiwav W('re the (.ounliies that 
had clTered aid to India. 

Ilidia has abo re^^eiNed snb-tan'ial loans 
from the Inlei national Hank for some of her 
major projecis. 1 lie fiisl loan of SMI million 
was saiic.ioncd in Angusi 1949 for the pnichase 
of loeomo ivi's, llie second loan o'< SIO million 
in Scplemher of the same year for the [lurchaso 
of iracters lo weed out Anus grass, and a third 
loan (jf SUP 5 million in 1950 for ihe Hokaro 
elecliic powei -slat ion whieli has already gone 
into piodnelioii. ()f the loan^ ollercd by die 
World Rank, about S 12 million were; wd.hdrawii 
before 1951-o2. ()1 the remaining $18 million 

to be used to finaiiM' the Five-Year Plan^ only 
$6 .2 million were spent in 1932-53, 

In DcecmI.er 19'52, the Rank agreed for the 
first time to gi\e a loan of S31.5 million to a 
private firm, tlie Indian Iron and S.eel Company. 
Another SI 9. 5 million wtvo saneiioncd in 
January 1933 to meet the foreign exchange ex- 
pendiluia^ of the Daniodar Valley Corporation, 
which aino'imtnvas later reduced to $10 million. 
During the year 1951-55, two further loans were 
given for projects in the private sector. The 
first w«o a loan of $16.2 million for a thermal 
Station in Trombay and the second loan worth 


$10 million for the newily set up Industrial Credit 
and InvesliiX-’ni Corporation. The uvo loans 
have been guaranteed by the C/Overnnient of India. 
In 1956, two further loans were given by the 
World Rank to two private firms in India. A 
loan of S75 million vqas gi\en to die Tata Iron and 
Steel Comjjjaiiy and die other loan for 820 was 
given to the Indian Pron ami Steel Company for 
a period of 11 years at a la.e of interest of 5 jier 
( eiil per annum. 

On January 30 another World Rank Cann- 
nps^ion of i ail way lonsidlanls ai rived in \ew 
Delhi for a lluee-week in cii-ive ‘■tiirly ef [h.e 
Indian railvsiavs and their development pro- 
grammes to (leleriniFie die cxtt'iit lo whirli the 
Rank can hel[) in jdilv\ay dcN eb-)pmpnt pioject^. 
India lia^' de.-iicd lo have a total of loan ot Si 0(X) 
milbofi ftjr the SeM iid Picvii fi‘ ’M du' \\oild 
Rank. Rnl ilu' R.mk advisi'd India during ilic 
lailer hall < f tlic liist year lo go slow with her 
si.cialis.ie diive in eeoiiomie develoj>mrnls and 
abo to enet urage the free flow of piiva'e foreign 
eapilal into the eoimlry lo me(\ die gap in 
foreign exchange; rcsouiees. 4 he eoiUroveisy 
of leeent Jiiemoiy. Of euiusi* for sneh an 
on; -^of- he- way advice, Mr. Rlai k w^i'^ taken 
to task eM‘n by rcprc'cnl alive opinions in 
some WYsiern e(netri<‘^. Howc‘\er. dii- mneh 
is certain ilial the World Rank ma) not 

be ag'iee.ible to ira'e, all ibe ie(pji i cmenis of 
India’s fore'gn exchanges for loiig-lmm develop- 
immls. The Bank’s n\ain fimcdon is no dtidit 
to provide development finame, but is duly is 
also ti.l cure tiade imbalance, jiar licularly llic 
dollar imbalance in posl-w.ir ycais. But to> 
lliat exJeiu its a( bievcjqeiUs aie none loo 
:?alisfaelory . 

The original idea behind the W^oild Bank 
was that it would endcavaiir to make an easy 
flow of capital among the niemlier countries so 
as to- renj^ove the hurdles of scarce currencies. 
But that idea has not malerialised . It was 
envisaged that against the proceeds of dollar 
loans made by the Rank, it wpiild be possible tUf 
buy ca])i.al goods in ihird-par.y countries. Thus 
ihe idea was that sin h transactions w'i h third- 
party countries would help in preventing one way 
movement of gold lo Ani^eri(;an coffers on account 
of a much too unequal balance of payments. 
But most often the third-party currencies have 
not been made available and of course, this was 
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partly due to the fact that the availabilily of 
g( ods in third parly countriea w^re not satis- 
factory . 

The main chcir^e lhat has been levelled 
apaiii'^^t the Bank is ;hat froni .ihe c.utset the 
Inlei national Jkmk in effect has been an insUii- 
nient of exiernal ('xpanviun by ihe Amierican 
financial (dii;arcliv. The main pnrpo'-c of the 
Ba!ik, accord I n;z \o iS cliarfer, is "‘In piomoto 
])riv.ite foiei'iii in\ mml . ’ Thi' pn blein of 
expanding: (‘Xp' its of prixaU' c'i])hal is a most 
nr;:(MU [»rc])lcm of po‘^l-\\ai American ( conom\ . 
Toflav only llie I'.S. pii\a e capital is in a 
pe^iti n |o exj)and o\cr ('as and it is ac< ii‘'e(l of 
tnini; to .'-ci/i' a kev po^ithm in tbe ecorv mies 
of ibe. recipients and Lo firmly c.ppose ibeir 

iiidci ('nd('nt (le\ rlopiu^enis . 

Diirint^ inei^iina; of the Horiird of Governors 
of :h(' Jii'(‘ina ioiial Bank and the Intel nali* ‘nal 
AloiU'iarv I"ii 0 (l in Septeml)(’r Mr. Black, 

in hi ]*i (‘-idcml iai repoit san<» the praisis of 

pii\.ic capital. hil! iImj it did no; s^ek 

‘■jn'’ii'i le ('\ploilal ioiG ])nt fiii < ompcii^ation : 
h(‘ ' lecil ilic iindci -d( \ (dojici I ((Minllic"- ol fail- 
in'* |(i ak-' M'^a^'nics aliinct piiva. c* {oici'Lin 

fajiiid. in hi- h i ci jo iln' I’in, nc<» AMni^ ct 
f)r iiniia In Gt't I'^'i lie aho ''!i('S'*(‘d In' ikn',! for 
rdlowine (he free iiillo'r of ])ri^a e f- rci;.:n cajMtal. 
d 'a* ]c|ii(' •native''^ of ‘'ona' of ihc (oinUiics «.f 
1*'' a ii A-ia. iho Middle Ivi''! and La!in \meii(a 
iipl\ ( • i c i' ed :he Bank’s jadicv. The\ a'lined 
Ill'll- (lie ]h".iik aip’ni'd ik^ c.'i'-i’ from (lie 
Hli'icd point of \ i( w /’ HoiOi' -]K'nk('is })ointial out 
lhat the Ih'Uik rai‘-c(l loan intm'C'-t rates without 
any jieliiica ion, and dial ii icslricled the uran iiig 
of h aos under the pretext of eomlia in^ inflation 
and (-(lltalinL^ debs. As a result, member eonn- 
tiles lia\e !o s<’ck fnnd'^ in the p]i\al(‘ maikel. 
The iepie-rnla'i\ c (d ( nl);i \ . h ed d(_)iilils 

“wh.eliei- or not llu* Bank is fidk' pt ifonninir [In' 
la ks f')r uhi(h it was crealed.” Tie slics-^od 

that althoiifrh 'lie We? Id Bank lied lieen eslab- 

lidied as a f o-op('raIi\ e oi iiani/ali<Mi to finance 
die (':ononii('s i f the member ('oiiidnes. If operaled 
virlnalK as a private Bank and “is m/iking it 
more and more difricull to lend money to its 
meniber eounlries.” 

ATr. FaiCfcnc Black, the President cf the 

World Bank, is an infliien ial repro'^entalivc of the 
Rockefeller monopoly griiip. The Bank seems 
to have been incorporated in the system of 
American “aid” which primarily serves tbe 


interests of the U.S. monopolies and particularly, 
the Rockefeller group. Mr. Black’s suggestion 
to Tndia lhat she should rather develop her trans- 
port svsknn in preference to the developnienl of 
heavy indiisliy smarks particularly of a colonial 
pallcni c.f r( onom,y. The .'-ii[>p orders of American 
fiiivaie cajiital at the las. meeting of the llTRD 
called on iIk^ iinder-develo|‘ed countries (o lefrain 
from dcvc’h piuLT dudr ow'n indusliies, primarily 
h(‘avv indirsliv ; nd to ci ia cnliae on agriculture. 

The AVorld Baaik’s refusal to .‘iranl loans to 

Kgvpt for de const rue i(!iw if t':t' A'^vvan lAam 

indicative- ( f lire fact (Im: lh(' Bank !«> guided 
fioie b'V fiohlical ('oHsidcra ions iban Ijy econo- 
mic inJ ('rests d tin-, meinhcr conn ries. It indi- 
cates fur. her that lire ‘Toctlon Woods Twins” 
are the national pie-ervcs of the I'SA directed 
l(»\\ards in.ernalii rial [rower politics. Further, 
dr(' increase in the interest rate of the Bank is 
irrrealled for. I| .'^ome im/’s makes a dherimi- 

nali(»rr nr (harging inlerC ‘^1 lai.e-^. As for 
cxainph', tin- recent lean for ^20 niillion granted 
,o dn‘ Indian lion and Sl(’(‘I C(»mpany will bear 
an irJ(‘ic-, of 5 per (‘cn!. wheia’as, its loan for 
S')!) ;:iant(’(l icMMiily [(» An-lrdia will bear an 
in (‘rc^t onl\ (tf I'J pt't ((lit iriIusi\o of the 1 
I'c; ( ciu ( onn"i ^ion (Ij.irgcd hv .he Ikmk. 

Jj((ir('r A(Jvcincrs 

]^'(.ni I'\ !'•!). »iv 1. 1*k7. *• ''■‘ive B '•nk 

« r lic'i.rs i.i'e nf M'l'cC' (Ml aih ■''11. ("‘s .o ‘Ciicdniod 

I' .rks e' a'n-‘ Gn'o'iir ’i’ni ;oiiI ('(her (’hgihle 

-ejini'.ies ha- ] < cn rai-ed to I per ( cin per 
ar'iinni. d he Ikmk Rale. !io\\(-vcr, la'mnins un- 
changed at pi^i’ nent per annum. The Bank 
Ra e is llu' rate a; wliielr the Reserve' Think 
iedic(M)iinls iTi'-t cla-^ apjnoved trade hills and 
a'- ri(‘h i-- di^piigni'dial’h* 'horn he la e of inlerc'^t 
('U advanee- agaiiis; a|>p’-<'ved in i’ ’c^, Tn recent 
V('ars th.c Bill Ataik''’ -cluaiii' lia-^ Ix'conic a 
cnnv('nint f< rm of a( ( onnoodalion fer die commer- 
fdal hanks and the Reserve* Bank emh-avonrs 
t(r ernouraue iIk' hill hahit among tire bankers 
and with that end in v h‘w! it lri('.l to keej) down 
the cost of hm rowing apaiiisi hilU at a low rate 
as far as pr K'tnahle. Bn. in view o'" the recent 

in pric('s of e^ enlial ciunmodil 'e-. iiu'liidmg 
hrodgrains, i; hec aiiie ajrjuircnt dial 'he cost of 
hoi revving hy die commercial hanks from dies 
lie^erve Think should he made dearer. The Think 
rate has remained unchanged since 1951 
November. 
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Although the Bank Rate has not been raised, 
the cost ol) bo^ro^v■ing under the bill market 
scheme has been indirectly raised by enhancing 
the stamp du.y on bills by ihe recent Finance Act. 
Hitherto, the stamp dudes on inland bill^ of 
exchange up.o oru' ycai’s inalmity were at a (lat 
rale of 2 annas ])er Rs. ],0()0. ]\ow the slalu’ory 
rale for bills, boih inland and forcigti nn U) oik* 
gear’s ina:urily, has been raided to 10 annas t)er 
Ks. 1,(XX) wilh t>ioi)orliona e i eduction for bill^ 
of ‘horler duration. For the prt'-im:, the 
in'entioii of the Uoxeinmciu is .o opcnale on the 
basis of one half of this latc. In ^le\v of this 
budgetary provision raising indirectly the cos. ol: 
borrowing iindr’r trade bills, the Bank rale has 
not been raised. 

The increase in the interest rale on advanees 
wdll not, howcM'r, affect the banks to anv 
considerable extent. At pn'MMi: iIk; borrowing 
againsi trade hills is much higlier than lha. 
against (/ovcjnn.ciu se(Mirilies. Tlie inciea e m 
intcicst on advances has l)(.ca ncccs^-i.atcd on 
account of the i i^c in stamp du.y on Mll'^. The 
acconmiodallon aG:ainM llu'-c iwa) foiim of s(*cn- 
rities niiis: be more or h’ss on llie same leva*! of 
in’eiesi rale; and if one is (Icaier, thcic will be 
greater report to (he olhei . At p* iIk- 

tiade bills aie ledi'-coiin ed by die R«?S'Ci\c Bank 
at per cent, that is. at Me Bank Rale, and 
when the new higher ra e o'] s.amp dul\ is added 
lo it, the le.d i^tc of in’et<>. eemo :o 4. per cent. 
It will dierefoie h'* -^f*cn [luu aclualU tliere is no 
diffeiencc in ed'ei I Jx t'^oen the Bank laie on trade 
Ijills aaid in ('n.-. latc on :;d\a]i'e'. 

Ahlnnigh the i<Uc of inlere'-t mi a<h ance'> 
under [he hill niaikci sdienic and wMichoii‘-e loans 
;o co-operati\e s<?cie‘'ics hiis i drained fixed at 
•*'j, the nfiima e ( (»si <d h' ii''wiiig will use and 
in \icw of that h<nr<c,\’"ng a'ja.iiKf bills will be 
t(t some exlt'ir di-coura'jed . 4 he increase in 
Bank lalc in India wa^ loii;- overdue. In tiie 
j: ce of li-ing pil es it was raided in Brita n to 
3], per ccn.. In ic '-dl I’loii lis. the Bank rale ha" 
also been r:o‘-’c(l in other I'Airopc.cn eounlrics. 
But in India the Ifank lalc has not Inen raised, 
although die ])ric(‘s aic [>ro;.!ressiv(‘lv on the 
increase. Foi some lime ])as; the Bank rale in 
this rointiv has bccc-nie umealis ic in that it 
remained fixed, whde the niarke. rate of inleresl 
has gone up. 

Commodity priees, wdiich had ruled, on the 
whole, quiet in September and October, recorded 


a sharp rise in November and the months follow- 
ing thereafter. The Economic Adviser’s general 
index of wholesale prices (Base : year ended 
August 1939 — 1(X)J, rose by 3.8 per cent from 
U7.1 lo 433.2, mainly owing to increase under 
K>od articles, industrial law'i malerialo aud semi- 
mamifacluies . Tlie inter bank call ra.e in the 
15ombay short-term moiic} maiket, which hud 
ruled lirm at per t eiu siiu c October, i( se to 
3\ per cent low an Is the ciore of the num'di. In 
Calcu la, die call ra^e lose lo as high as 1* per 
cell! in Ottol-.er on acroiint of o\ ci inv< sijneiils 
b\ commeicial banks. I; has now conic down 
lo 3( per rent. In B)16-17. the rail rate 
generally nded at 4 as jicr cent. Term money is 
also now^ qiiotr'd higher at o] i>ci (_cni as against 
3|— 31 per cent ai llic end <jf Orlohcr. 

In thcj(* w'.i" c\ic^s!\c c\[)an‘^ion in 

Iwink ( H'dit lo die c\|ciit of B-. 172.2 crorc^. 

Tin* lotal hank advance^ in w(’:c R*- . 7()i).3 

Lioic-> and ,dic cK'rlit dc[ 0 "i: laio lore b\ 12 
puinl-* to 7(> }»cr cent. l)c-{>i'e die yiowjnj: 
d<‘mand '.or cicdjt, h:n:k> coiuimii'd io i educe 
du'ir indcl:tc(ln(’*-s ;o ihc Jb’^enc Bank; this wa^ 
madt* possible paillv 1>\ lUiU’Ii'iis to (!e|»()dl‘- and 
I'aid) 1)> iifjnidadoii of gilt-edged ten fotio. In 
Older to ( hc( k the ri'^ing \rciuF of boiiowi'g b\ 
comfo'crcial bank'^ agaiii-i le^aocc ]>ills fimii die 
R(*''eivc Bank, the K('si‘i\(‘ Bank lu" iil'^o lai^cd 
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d]M ij)|in(' b\ Norway and Sweden whii h had for 
maiiv }car." i(*(ied on (‘(Jilral piaii'iiig aiui 
(!iu*( I ennii'(iK. Ill 195f> then* his Ikm-m a furlhcr 
leurid o ' I i"C in diseoun: l a e*-, to dn* liiglie*'! 
Icxcl" m the la^-t 23 to .’>() ycai'^. Seir.e of the 
[ire-ciii rales are 7 per ecu' in New /('aland, 
j Cl ciTi in the flniied Kingdijni and Western 
(icnriaMy and per ct*nt in Finland. Jn Cliile 
aiid Colonilna, ihe disemmt ra e varies widi the 
amouiU f)f hollowing of a hank fiami tin* ccii.ral 
Lank. Canada has been following the practices 
adjusting the bank rate wi.h the market rale of 
interest. This is rather a variable bank rale and 
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it is changed with the rise or fall in the market 
rate. 

In nxKlern planned economies the Bank rate 
should be vievNcd in a new* per>pc('live, rather 
than die iradilional oue. The Bank rale should 
be diicc’ed a*- a \aria]>h^ weapon of ( K'dit control 
and it slioulc! follow ihe luaike. ra e of iiiterest 
rather than jeiuainiu^ fixed in the Va e of chan^- 
inu in rale slrucluie. i\owa(]a\ . il is being 

said ilia' ihe Hii[)oit.aice of Bank lale i- jus’, 
marginal ami Jiat is :iuc onl\ if the Bank rale 

remains fixed and does not vai\ m a( cordaiirn 

with the change in llic maikct rate. In order to 
Jindvc Jie Baid; rale clTcftivf'. i. dioidd 1)0 
changed to the changing nionev la'cs. 

Bahvicv of Pdijincn^s Dcjlcdsi 

Th(‘ mounting iidsc sc j.alc balam c and 
dwindling foicign ^'x^hang.c iC'erNt'-^ haNe Ix'coine 
a coP'^ ant '-oukx' of luMdca lu' to ilic (i M’lnmeni 
of liidii. In dm I, ok ^’aMia in is [?ccrnd»er 

M'^/.on ii Uis iMcaicd bv ;!ic rin.ima* MiiTmlcr 

ll’:P at the ciid of Xovemher lOdt*. f'l lia’^^ foieign 
(‘Xfhangc' 1C ci\{’s c nu' dov n l . as low a^ 
K-'. S.'io ejoM'-*. It iii<iv Ic t c:Pa‘iii])ci ed dial 
under the Kwi-i'd of no!c i-.'i’c in jmlia. 

tin* lb-ci\e Bank is rc(inii((| maintain 

Bs. .]{H) ill forci.L'n .ri'cmlllo as a ic-civc 

agaiii'*I no e i"im in India, u'.caim. India 

It dLi\ lias tinl\ a mi plus am<*iiip of IN. 1 ^)(> 
cioic- for |).:AMn(‘:i ^ f \ lu'r impoils. ()f coutsc. 
lh(' foicig!) c\(hapgf rc^('i\cs may go uj) as a 
iC‘“iil| tf a fpouraific tivch' halaito. Bu; for 
d'c kml f’vt.ai VC .1 ' India has bct'o 'aiilcrimj, 
fjo’ii vaiN' i'C Ikp met' of j-av ” c-ps aoil it would 
1 (' () , !»iii h :o 4 \.'c lliat India 4 oi Id l*a\e a 

<'n« i bd’ Iradi' hahni in do pear fu me. 

The ret I'p; ics'cw pidill-^’c i 1 »> lx* Ut'-mv - 
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’tcccs^ion and tin' ibiid pcait'd. B)al- 5 .'S to 
]9’in)-r)()- as {ha 4>f “cxt)anding economic acli\i- 

li<‘^.‘’ During {In' fiia perit)d liadc deficits 
tolajhnl IN. BlO crorcs. dniing {lie ‘♦•i^nd period 
they amounted to Rs. 8 d .2 4 r 4 )ies and during 
the ihiid peril 'd ihi^y \sVrc Rs. 109.5 erores. 
During the firsi plan period the actual annual 


average trade deficit amounted to Rs-. 103 erores. 
As against this, the eslima'.ed annual avcragd 
trade deficit during the Seen nd Dive-Year I’lan is 
imjcli larger a: IN 275 cioies. 

'idle rc'ccntly coT'clndctl Iml4)-I\ikistani trade 
agieemcuL also h veals ad\('i^(^ Iraifi* lialanct^ 
against India. In 1956, Jmliahs ;iad(’ dcfici.^ 
ainounled lo Rs. lo.[> (n-r4> as against R'^. 9.7 
(loios in 1955. liulinV (onliPiiing dependence 
4)11 I'tiki^lani law jnn* is ii'ainly i4'-p4.iidble for 
throwing tli(‘ hradi* btilancr ;Piniiisi jp'r. In 1953, 
ImliaX law jute {trodin tii-n r' ^e p) 1') ] 'kli liale-, 
1ml ihcieaf Cl it lUniim'd to oiil\ 11 lakh bales. 

Tilt* ialting c\j)-rt pN(c^-^ of 4)111 (uinmodities 
and lica\y inip4)iL 4)f laiiital got ds arc. {he hvo* 
in.’jjoi laiii hutois dial aic u‘sj)4.)n‘'il)le ft,r (jur 
afi\(‘ise b.i!an( e of jiay iium . I'wt) ago, ibo 

iii'ptu. 4jf -ici‘l was a pcgligihlt* i c-ii In our iiade 
iigiii4‘-. While' iiiti'inai ]u ' mIik. i it»ii fi'iinn'' ha'^ 
l:a < cmI siighll\ in D)r)6. India - ill had to 
impttil laigci (jiiaiili if ^ of -‘I'cl ,0 nic('l urgent 
It ijuli coy n; - . in 19“>(). Intlia inij)OL- cd in'arly 
I .<> liiillion tons 4)f had . l)c-pii(’ dii' index of 
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It) D.'T;. the liadt' d4dii it W' ;s maiid\ ihe rc^^aii. -f 
liighc! l4)4)4l jmj)oi s and ciirn-nllv -pu* impi rt <>1* 
I 14 (lnc4T g. 4)(N ami law i^uilciiaN ft)r our 
dev(dot)inii indiistric'- are la^stnumible for the runn- 
ing d- wn of the sterling balances. 

The sterling balaUcis came down to Rs. 533 
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crores in January of this year. The Government 
is obliged to m,aintain Rs. 400 crcrcs worth of 
sterling halam es as ihc currency reserve, t\lhile at 
least Rs. 40 crores are needed as working 
balances. Cc;nuni.mcn:s, ha\e already been made 
for an adsarirc payniciu of Rs. 80 crores for the 
R<uikela steel plant. The import of sleel is now 
one of the major diajiis on f( reign exchange;. As 
a result, inT])ort cou rol hedt has l)een lightened 
up and the biggest casualty being ihc virlual 
ban on die inipoit of cCTn.en • The phasing of 
the Plan ( uUay and ulliMialely the ;o al Plan 
outlay ilself will heiicefur h l)e governed mainly 
by foreign exchange e< nsidera'ions . 

But mere im,port control is no remedy for 
the shortage in b reign exchange. What tho 
nu.horilies do not take into consideration is that 
the mere you res.rict your impoi\s, the less will 
be your exports. The figuies of our foreign 
trrde b r the Inst several >cars will testify to 
th (2 :rutli of this s' atcmeiil . Under the present 
pata’rn of foieigii trade a countu (annet expect 
to ha\e nvTQ c.\|)or s 1)\ Imying less an I less 
frern tlie cou'i lies concciiKMl . Fojeiga 
trade' is a tuo->\ay traflic. Tin' liis.c ry of 
Ind-a's b ivign Hade in tlie po^-war years is llu-' 
s ory ( f fallimr cxjiorts following the import 
restrictions. '| he (iowrnmcii[ i«^ making loc* 
mneli of llie b gey of falling exports and (hvvand 
bug forcig.i cxchainjc re'-c'ine^. The res rietions 
on ifT]) rs of iiome iMiilding nialcrials. like 
eement. and eon.siiiner gfMjds. will jadvcr'^ely 
aficc! Inciia’s nitemal ecuiifiny. The siipplv 
being re- rieted, pi ices are having upward 
rnovenieh. resulting in higher pi ices and higher 
cost of living. Higher ersts of living mean'^ 
higher cost for planned projee s and our export‘d. 
Practically that Mr fae; with oiir jilanned out- 
ki>s and the falling cxiiorl*^ ( n aceoimt of higher 
prie(;s. 41ie iinpor: control on (•( nsnii^^cr goo Is 
wnll creale a vieiom. circh' frrejng tlie price level 
upW;iTfls and increasing he co',’ of ihe Plan. 

The sterling 1 •alanccs re})i(’^('nt an extra- 
ordinary giowdi during an abm rnial period, 
namely, die last world war. '^I'lie sterling 
babauces ‘-liould no'" be; made Mr « nly index of 
our external prosberily or slabibby. The 
prevision for currency n'serve for Rs. 400 
crores worth of sterling balances is also un- 
neecssarv . No other ccuntry in :hc world follows 
this queer practice of maintaining currency 
reserve in foreigr securities. This is a costly 


provision which India can hardly afford to 
indulge, particularly at a time when our foreign 
exchange resources are required for urgent nation 
building projects. The recent Uommodily Agree- 
ment with llie USA will U) giea. cxlciit relieve 
India for Jie pa)i^ent for f; od impel Is. Capital 
goods should be impor.cd cgniii^L bans from the) 
International Bank and llu' Inlei national 
Pinanaei; C( rjiora ion, riM cntly set up. Lasdy, 
India should strive to iiicuase her exports by 
.epping iu;vj markels and our mo te should he - 
“nit aid. but trade.” For diat piii[‘<)^e. b/ilalcral 
:rade agiecnijcnt should be die basis of foreign 
trade. 

Indian Rice Slatistics 

The Directorate cf Economics and Statis- 
tics, Union Ministry of Agricidjue, has rcccndy 
brought out a bo: klcf on rice sladsies. The 
bo<>'klci contains man^ in eii’- iiig ligiiiC'. The 
aica uiidiH lice in India is ab- iit onc-lhnd of the 
to al woild ..eicage under liee. India's prodiic- 
:ion is onr-foMilh of llu' .o'a] wiild p'o'hiclion 
and h(‘r aviea'jc vield per lie. !aie i-^ 1 d-2() 

Kg' . • of j).ai(l\ as again'-, tlie vM ild avinage of 
UObO kg'^. India is the 1 la'yc^l p-ii'diicer 

of lice ill Jm* vyorld, Cdiijja he ng dn‘ hi I in I' O 
pr (Inclion. India [>io lined in F)~ 1 To. 2i- 
iiiillitm metric imw of nijllc I f'.dJ^lan 8 

ndtiion me ilc tons, I'hailand 3.f) ii'd^ion irelric 
P ns, and Burma 3.8 iniib'on n “trie tons. 

Of ;he total ai ca under lice in In ”i:i rongMv 
oiie-lhird is irriga.ed, and the rest generally 
depends on rain wa cr. During 1934 55, the 
area under Japanese method of paddy cultivation 
was about 1.3 million acres. The :olal additional 
jiivdiiciion as a re^nli of ihis method of cultiva- 
tion rose by b lakh .oils. The marketable suri)Ius 
of rice in India is aliout one-third < T loLal 
production, thi' re c l.eiiig retained in villages for 
local consunii>lion and seed. India is a huge 
(• iiMimcr of rice. In 193 1, slii' iiupor ed nearly 
one-eighth of the in.ei nationally traded rhc. Per 
capi al eonsumption if rice in India i'-, however, , 
low. Taking the post war averagi; (1017-181, per 
capita rice eonsump.ion in India and Pakistan 
w^as about 68 kgs., per year as compared with 
164 kgs., per year in Burma, 121 kgs., per year 
in Indonesia and 182 kgs., per year in Japan. 

Rice is the chief food crop fer half the 

world’s population. It covers more than 240 
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million acres nliith on an average produces 
annually abou. l(/0 million Ions ol clean rice. 
Il is prcdoniinanlly an Asian crop, about 91 per 
cent of llie rice being produced and ccnsunied 
in SouJi-l^ast Asian countries, exleuding from 
ibc Indo-J^ikislani isubcon ineut to Japan. In 
19S6, i!ic lolal acreage of lii.e in India w'as 76.25 
million acies, icprcr'Cn iiig 24 per cent of the 
"o lal (nlli\aied area. The total production in 
L95() Vvjv 2.5 crore .ons. 

Tlie dixer-^i y of (oiulilions under which rice 
is gr: wn peculiar to India, h has at one 
cxlietnc Jjc d('cp w.aei lice of vXs^-am and West 
Bengal giuw.lng in a lalnfall area of 75 to 1.50 
incbcr* and on ;lu‘ ( ilier ihcie arc aii^as in wrliicJi 
rice i.^ gi{>A\n as a ili\ cri ji wilh 2.5 lo 30 inches 
of rain. Tlu' in p is agtiin giown on lands 
almost a j-ca b'\(-l, as in llui livcr deltas and in 
lands c\en Ijclow sea-Jcvel wi.li prolcclive 
emhankmeii s, and at abiludeS' of 3.CMX) to 5,000 
f; . aboxe sca-l(*\el. Tile cr< p is grown at 

diircreiL seasons. 

7V/r I niporianre of ihc Mkldlc-Fjast 

AA'hy all (his anxiciy aboiiih the Middle 
Easi? \Mjy did Bi-i(am and Eranee rii^k a world 
< I nllagi aTcnV Ifcic is an assessment of all that, 
as made by (lie Acu’ 1 or/r T?///i\s of January 

21st: 

‘‘Till! ii>iic"<^ faindaiids on earth do not 
icinm.'inil a-^ naali a'. Iciiiion today as do dioso 
sandy acres, ciillixated in t^rips and eireles and 
fabuloLislx iimlcadain in jilat’es w'idi oil, that xve 
call the Middle Bast. 

“Jn Moscow, die modern leader of (be Tartar 
horde joins willi a ruler from what used to he 
called Calhay jo express a tender solicllude !<or 
the ‘peoples of the l\ear and Middle La^l.’ In 
Cfiro the po eiita.es o'’ Egxpt, Saudi Arabia and 
S>ria offer tlie sxndieiie Slate of Joidan money 
and arms lo replace the dole that until la'iely 
used lo come from London. In Ankara the 
Pnaniers of Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Pakistan are 
eonipleling a two-day discussion of the effect of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine on their respeolive 
countries. 

“Finally at the United Na> ions 'he seventy- 
four delegations that last Sa urday noted Israel’s 
failure to retire to the old armistice lines, as 
required by previous resolutions, may w1ell be 
wondering what will happen if she does not do 
BO within the stipulated five-day period. Score- 
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lary-General Hammarskjold. cannot pul them out, 
c\cn if he 'cli himself au.lmrizcd to use the U.N. 
police force. The Egyptians, who could noL keep 
them out, cannot be expec.ed to put tliciii out 
either . 

“The terms of the si.ua don are not wjholly 
slated in any communique, resolution or set of 
minues. Tlie world’s a.lention is on the Middle 
East because this aica at ome a bridge, a 
loule and a source of a raw' iiialciial absolulely 
iiidispensa])Ie .o Wcs.ern Euri)j)e. The Russians 
want the bridge as a mean^ of sending their in- 
fluence more slrongly mti, Alica. Tlic) want to 
I)e able lo control the oil not so miicli l)e(’ausc 
the) .henisclvcs need it but becanse Eniopc does 
need ii . They ha\e relatively litJe use for the 
Suez Lanai, Imt life would be bi igluer fur ibeiu 
ii Jk*) could luin the (anal iff and on, liko 
water iii a pijie. 

“ITe slakes are high, e\en whim measured 
solclv in ihe material units which the Russians 
Use and wlut h they assun;e are also (.)ur own first 
lli(nj;i!it. 4 bey are biglicr still in terms of human 
libc.lies, which really do niajer to us. Our 
opponents misjudge us i.’ they imagine w?e would 
spend many billions for defense in order to 
prole(.i an oil inveMmeiU of a few’ millions. 

“The - akes ate high, but the rules o'- the game 
aie difln u.. Having u^cd our Geiieial Assembly 
vole to make the British and the Frciieh, our old 
and el use allies, w:i hdraw from Egypt, we seem 
logical!) committed to apply the saiqe pressure to 
the Israelis. But the si nation, praclieally re- 
gaidcd, is not the same. If ihc Braelis were to 
willidraw iinconili ionally wiihiii llicir old bound- 
ai’.es they would leave the Gaza Sliip, w''ilh its 
2()(),(KK) refugees, in a: leas, a temporary stale of 
anarehy. I'liey would al>o expose the Gulf of 
Aqaba and ihcir own port of Elath to a renewed 
and totally illegal Egyptian blockade. 

“Jn short, a complete, literal and uncondi- 
tional compliance with what is now asked of the 
Israelis would restore the situation which led lO 
the recent little Middle Eastern war, in which 
Israel, Britain and France look part against 
Egypt. The chalices for a lasting and just peace 
would be slight. The danger oj a wider war 
would he greater than ever. 

‘"The obvious solution is to put the Gaza Strip 
and the Gulf of Aqaba under control of the 
U.N. The Israelis have indicated some readiness 
to do this in a proposal, revealed yesterday, to 
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administer Gaza under U.N. direction leaving 
cven:ual disposition to a plebiscite. It may be 
that the neces'^ary two-:hirds General Assembly 
majority, prcscn: and vodng, cannot be found, 
and that if we move the required resolution we 
may suffer a loss of presdge. Even i!; this is so' 
the tes: slioLild still be made. 

“I'hc Pasf’nhower Dor trine cannot be ireaed 
as some long to b:* rpplied by and l^y in a still 
nebulous em('rgeiicy . cmeigency is here. If 

we are to a\oid ihc necessity of appl>ing force 
at some later time, :o resc ue some Middle Eastern 
coun ry that lias disked our help, w will have 
to sce to it now dial neither anarchy nor dicta or- 
ship spreads in ;bc Middle Ea^t. We can do this 
peaceably. m w'.Bii: the sands are rnnning out.” 

The Suez Tangle 

The following special political report, as 
published in th(\ Xew York Times of January 
19, throws a Hood of liLdir. on Iho Auglo-Erench 
plot, and tlu* forces that aeiualed it: 

‘‘Paris, January Id — Our European allies are 
sometimes skcpiical of the high moral pielcn- 
sions of United Statens diplomacy. A case in 
poiiT, was the unpublici/ed Dulles siiccdi during 
the September 19 afternoon sc‘'Sion of he London 
Suez Con'erenec. 

“Ten days previondy P»rilaiii and France had 
completed a mdilary l)iiild-up to invade Egvpt 
w'ceii Sep. ember 12 and 15. This plan, of 
which we had more than an inkling, was held up 
as> a re^'idt of our s rong ohicction and equally 
strong cssiiraiK’e that we iiiLended lo help safe- 
giianl Europe’-, vial interesN. 

“In this atmo-pherc Dnih’s, redfaced with 
earnest indignation, told ihe London meeting: 
“1 don’t care how^ many words are wri'Llen into 
the Charter of the United Nations about not 
usjjig force. ri in fac*. there is not a subs’ituUi 
for peace in some way to ge" just resolutions of 
some of 'Jip^e prol Iciirs, jnevilahly the world 
will fall back again into anarchy and into chaos. 

“We have jus^t as much a responsibility to 
seek a solu ion in eor.forrnity with the principles 
of justice and interna if nal law as we have a 
responsibility lo try and prevent the use of force. 
* * * You cannot solve the problem [of Suez] 
just by halfway measures whir^h relate only to 
peace and which do not also put the full weight 
of our strength behind what we believQ to be a 


solution in conformity with the principles of 
justice and of in' ernat^onal lawV’ 

“Bi’iluin and France eventually decided the 
United S ales was not placing ‘the full weight’ 
of jls strength behind such a solu'doii and 
at'.cmpicd action on their own. This fniled 
ini.-ciahly. They are nov/ in the uncomfortable 
l)()silion of having ^o lely totally upon us to 
iq)j)l\ ‘lh(‘ {irinciide of jiD.dic’ under ihe um- 
biella of '.be Ehcniiower Dodriiie. 

“bhe) have liecn given li.tle detailed infor- 
ma ion eoiiceining oiir Middle East polilii’al 
})oFi( lhit> is pailly because of our desiie to 
avoid the eni hai rasismcni of appaieni ass( c. ialiori 
willi our EniopeTii allies. AiiJ it Y paidy be- 
cause of per-on d niisMust e.vj.sting bdween :hc 
\\^^'^lelM lorcign niiiii.scis, a niislnist ibat is 
bound lo per cveie. whiles Dulles, Lloyd aud 
Pineau stay in ollice. 

“There are direc eategfuiis of prohlem.s in 
which vve niu^. seek sf'lllemen : (’cuiiomic, military 
and })oli'iciil. JTe Cfoiiojnu’ aspect is, to 
I'.uropc, moq uigent. The Uiii.ed Stales, en- 
sconced in fa -dripping [iiosiiei i'y. must recognize 
that ujile-^s existing agreemen.s lo exploit and 
tramship Arab oil are not reapplied Europe 

fares s rangulalion. 

“Ye, Svi'ia is making no effort to icpair the 
saholaged licq jiclvi'limm jiltielinf'. And Nasser 
has told Aiah sla e-iinfai he w-^ill “'lu-ver*’ [lennjt 
I-iaeii acce^s lo Suez or the (iulf of Aqaba and 
will hail British and Ficnch eliips ipiiil Lraid in- 
linqnislie-; die Ga/a Stiip. If and when that 
h.'p[)cnv, vvill lie again laise the an.c for Britain 
and France? 

“Mili arily it is liickv to ay and reinforce the 
area. Aral) Coveinments privately make no secret 
of their de-ire to u^e aims received against 
Israel. Many Middle Ea-lern slalc,s arc not 
eompe.ent :o employ new weapons. When 
Hitler sent guns to Yemen ihey wy^rc eare.'lully 
lurked up to pievimt them from wearing out. 

“Some romilries rannot safely he armed even 
in icnns of inlernal security. Hundreds of 
thousands of Bedouins re.Mignize no government, 
only family and tribe. Could there ever he point 
in giving rifles to the indigo-painted warriors of 
Yemen ? Should we forget |he political ambi- 
tions of military cliques in Egypt, Syria and 
Jordan? 

“No matter what their leaders tell us, most 
Arab Governments slill have no more intention of 
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accepting Israel's existence than their forebears 
had of accepting the Ciusaders’ kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. Widiout precise guarantees can \ye ask 
Israel to evacua c Gaza - vvjiere German engineers 
built cone re e .'orts for Ggyi>t or the entrance 
to Aqaba — wh<*re iVasser had mounted British 
( oas' •arlillcry lilies? 

‘‘Tile cxis ('laa? of Jordan scun.s doomed, 
(^aiio and Ilamascu- want to include it in a grand 
fcdc'ralion under Egypt and S}iia. Sainli Arabia 
.'ud [laq prt fci to p.nlilion it between them- 
selves. Ihuloubtcdly King Sand and Prince 
Abdtd I Hall will say as niiu'h in Washington. 

Bulii jiH n pii\atcly d!.slikc jNas-M\ fear Bu'^sia 
and respcc I America. Al did lllah’s life was 
'aved [)> our Uaghdad Minister sixteen vcais ago. 

“Tbt^ Taiitcd Stali's has the power and wealji 
to scalv what nuilc-> (‘ailed “ju-i [{“^oliilioiis.” 
But w(* w(iuld be nnui'e ,0 cneouiage a new 
A'liddb' Ea.^t aims race despite Moscow's muni' 
lion^ peddling. 

aie wo.' I led that dining the Soa Id 

])loe quadiiijiled Jiec world loans and credi s- - 
laigely in E>!amie lonniie-. \e( we sbouhi be 
cLrcful in iadliug mi: oui o^\n ( < onomie aid . Un- 
less it (an lic put to n'^elnl piirnos(>^ it i^ valueless. 
Il must nor Old) ])enelif the ar<.‘a’s inhabitants 
bill aho h(‘ip laa.prn ^llaI lirik^^ with Europe’s 
choking iiidiL^liv. ' 

and India 

\\{' print below- a report from the New 
York Tiifirs of Jainuiry 2f)tb, as an example of 
politieal kite-flying: 

“Ibujg Ivoini, January It). (Communist China 
has (piieily begun a thorough le-exarnination and 
KMpjU'ai-^al of its jioliey toward India, well in- 
fornrod sources jiom Peiping lepoiled here to- 
day. 

‘‘File deei-ioji to jeview and re-e\aluatc the 
relationship h(‘lw't‘eri ("ommnnist Clijiia and India, 
the recognized leader of the Asian aud African 
neutral slalo, Avas said to have been based on 
these major considerations : 

‘‘The possibility that Prime Minister Jawdiar- 
lal Nehru’s visit 10 ihei United Sta’es and his 
talks with President Eisenhower might result in 
a belter understanding, a elosCir relationship and 
less distrust of long-range objectives between. 
Ibdia and the United Stales. 

“An apparent lack of progress and accom- 
plishment, from Peiping’s point of. view^^ in the 


recent talks between Clioa En-lai, the Communist 
Chinese Premier, and Prime Minister Nehru. 

“The belief held by some top-Icnel Chin(38o 
Cominunisls that th(^ co-exis.ence policy with 
Ind ia has been far more rewarding for India than 
i* has for China. 

“The greatest fear expressed by top-ranking 
Chiiici-e Beds was that a so ' ter policy by Prime 
MinisicT iNehru toward the I ini.ed States w^ould 
In* relh’cled m the smaller Asian and African 
neutral nations that regard India a? [heir leader 
and look on Communist China as their guardian. 

“Peiping lias Ixjen largely succcvssful wdth 
liie Asian ami African neutrals in rns.ing the 
I niled SlatcN in the rolti of [he most dangerous 
world aggies^:oi ami the main threat to world 
pcviee. Cif»^er understanding L'ctween the United 
Ma es and India could do much to lessen or 
(te‘'l!oy ibis belie! . [be source's said. 

“IVip lug’s leaders wcie awaie, these source? 
added, dial any relaxation of du' fear of the 
I niicd hall^ in tlic .'smaller na.ioris as a result 
of Pijnir. Minister iNe'hru's increased confidence 
would coi resjjoudingly At^eaken their dependence 
on (]oininnni^t China a'^ a ‘big hro her.'' This 
AAoulel 1 educe* its petition of leadership by 
si length in Asia, 

“In rclaiion to ho .second point, observer? 
wbo were in Peiping when Premier Chou returned 
on Jaiiiiaiv 2 .'11 om hi^ three-day talks with 

Prime Minister Neliiu, repor.eil that an almos- 
])i:eiT of evident dejeclion sin rounded the iisualK 
buoyant Chinese leader. 

“Although (lij)lomaliealiy phrased official 
aunouiice moil's of j^ue-iessful exchanges between 
tile tv o Asian leaders weie made laier. n<> 
spcciui stale cents of pre'gress were made and 
there has be cn 110 subsequent evidence ;o indicate 
ilia: die (diino’C Premier had Won any significant 
(’oncessioii-, or iinjuntaiU [iledgcs in New Dellii. 

‘Tt also AVas reported liy the same sources 
that shortly af.er his return to Peiping. Premier 
(Jiou admitted knoAvleilge of rnmois in India that 
'the Dalai and Par»ehen Lamas, religious leaders 
of Tibet now visiting Calculta, were being 
approached by Unitt'd Slates agents in efforts to 
influence them against returning to their Chinese- 
controlled stale. 

“Asked if Comm;unist China would pursue 
a stern policy to put dowtn any resulting uprisings 
in Tibe^L if the two Lamas did not return, the 
Premiqr was reported to have answered that 
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Peiping would be forced to adopt the policy 
that she has endorsed in Hungary. 

“ll is believed that the Lamas quelled earlier 
uprisings against the Chinese by persuading the 
people ;o accept the Ciiinese occupation peace- 
fully.” 

Algeria Lives in Fear* 

Wc append below an extract from the Xew 
York Times of January 24, lo show what is 
happening today in Algeria, which is being 
forgotten by the world: 

“ALGIERS, Algeria, Jan. 23 -The conflict in 
Algeria has expanded roniiniiously &ince the 
rebellion starred two years ago. Today il is a 
country-wiide everyday display of ambushes, 
hit-and-run raids, assassina.ions and sabotage. 

“Fear and tension have now become the 
background lo daily existo»icc. Last week com- 
muniques and newspaper accounts repor,ed 
approx'mately twenty-five European civilians 
and several times that many Moslems killed or 
injured in terrorist incidents. A dozen farm^s were 
burned and hundreds of farm animals slaughtered. 

“Railway lines Were cut in more than a 
dozen places, a s ation wias set afire and a 
train was attacked and derailed. Security forces 
killed more than 230 rebels in a score ol cla4iee 
with insurgent bands and hundreds of Moslems 
were ariested in policing sweeps. 

“In one ol the more bloody attacks agains! 
Europeans, a suburban Algiers bus was stopped 
yesteiday by armed Moslems. Its seven Euro- 
pean passengers, including three women, were 
lined up by he roadside and killed with rifles 
and submachine guns. 

“It was a relatively quie* week b it typical 
cf condi ions that have become routine in 
Algeria. 

“h is estima'ed that there have been nearly 
5 000 assas'-ina ions since the rebellion began in 
November, 19S4. Most of those killed have been 
Moslems wiho have worked with the French or 
fallen afoul of revolu ionary discipline. 

“The number Europeans assassinated is 
about 1,0(X). French forces have lost more than 
2 000 men killed and have killed, according to 
French figures, nearly 20,000 Moslems in mili- 
tary and policing operations. Most roads, al- 
though extensively u'ed, are considered unsafe. 
Railways opera ed at a reduced level in the face 
of ambush and sabotage haiDards.*’ 


Eisenhower Doctrine for Middle East 

President Eisenhower in a message to an 
extraordinary jo nt session of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives on January 6 
asked the United States Congress to authorize 
Ihe use of United S ates military forces to 
“protect the territorial integrity and political 
independence” of any Middle East na ion re- 
questing such aid to resist “overt armed ag- 
gression from any nation controlled by inter- 
national communism.” He added that he would 
later on ask Congress for 400 million dollars 
for aid in the Middle East during tlic nex:. two 
fiscal years. The President also announced his 
intention to send a special m s.don to the Middle 
East soon to explain the co-operation he 
planned for the area. 

James Rcstori, Washington correspondent 
of the Xcw York Times writes: “On several! 
points the President used ambiguous language, 
but it cain be said that this was purposcxiuil 
ambiguity. He did not, for example, define 
what was meant by the ‘Middle Ea^t area.’ He 
did not say wdiether he would consult w’tli the 
Congress or just wi.h the leaders of the Con- 
gress, or whctlicr he would do so before or while 
or ^fter ordering United Sta es troops into 
action in response to an appeal for help against 
njnned Communist aggression.^’ 

In his message to the Congress President 
Eisenhower referred to the importance of the 
M ddle East which possessed about two- thirds 
of the world’s known oil deposits and throiugh 
wliich passed the Suez Canal which was so 
important to the economics of a great many of 
the na ions of the world. So long the colonial 
powers — notably Britain and Framce had main- 
tained a stability in the area. The withdrawal 
of tliesc powers from the Middle Eas^ scene 
following the achievement of independence 
by a number of Middle Eastern countries 
created a power vaci:ium in the area inasmuch 
as the newly independent countries were not 
strong enough to mainta n the &^ability of the 
region. Then there was the Soviet move for 
domination over the area. 

In s*uch circumstances, President Eisen- 
hower told the Congress, it was “essential that 
the United States should man' feat through joint 
action of the President and the Congress our 
determination ‘to assist those nations of the 
Mid-east area which may desire that assist- 
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ance.” His proposed action had three distinc- 
tive features. The President said: 

would, first, of all, author'zc the United 
States to co-opcr.0(‘e wi'h and assist any nation 
or group of nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in the development of economic 
gftreng'.h dedicated to the maintenance of 
national independence.” 

Secondly, it would authorize his Adminis- 
tration ‘‘to undertake in the same region pro- 
grams of military assistance and co-operation 
with any nation or group of nations which 
desires such aid.” 

Thirdly, it would “aiVlior'ze such assist- 
ance and co-operation to include the employ- 
ment of tlie armed forces- of the United 
States to seciM’e and protect the territorial 
integrity and pol tical indtpcndencc of sucli 
nations requesting such aid against overt armcMi 
aggression from any nation controlled by inter- 
national communism.” 

The President assured the Congress that 
the actions taken by the USA in the event of 
an armed at‘ack in the Mid-east would be “sub- 
ject to the over-riding aUfthority of the United 
Nations Security Council in accordamcc with 
the Charter.” 

What Next ? 

The world is evidently passing through at 
very critical phase. The “cold war” which 
looked like melting away has been rc-inforced 
by the cven'*s follow'ng the Anglo-French at- 
tack on Egypt and the Soviet interv^ention in 
Hungary. Later events have demonstrated that 
the two colossi — USSR and the USA — were in 
no mood to reconcile oneself with the other — 
threatening in the process the independence of 
small countries. 

The game be'ng played by the two giants 
is purely selfish and solely motivated by power- 
politics. The USA opposed Anglo-French ag- 
gression on Egypt and was on that account 
hailed throughout the world. It wae expected 
that she would help the emergence of some sort 
of stability in that highly unstable area of the 
worM. But then came the Ei*enhower doctrine 
of filling aip the power vacuum m the Middle 
East created by Anglo-French withdrawal from 
the area. This new move of the USA intensified 
the mutual differences of the Middle Ea^‘em 
countries and brought upon them a new pressure 


from the Soviet Union who could not reason- 
ably be expected to view with indifference the 
reinforcement, of American military strength 
near her borders. The Middle Ea^t thus pre- 
sents a highly unstable atmosphere. 

On the other hand, the Soviet, Union, which 
had shown some welcome changes of its policy 
during early 1956, indicated of late — par i- 
cularly after the Hungarinn upr’sing — *hat she 
was aho in no mood to loosen her gr’p on the 
satellites in Eastern Europe. No doubt Mr. 
Grmuilka extracted great freedom for Poland; 
but the Soviet hold on other countries of East- 
ern Europe remain as firm as ever. From the 
latest reaffirmation of the Warsaw Pac ■ con- 
tained 'n the joint Soviet-Czechoslovak state- 
ment of January 30 it would appear that the 
grip is being tightened up. The siipprc»ssion of 
the Hungarian Viyu-ising continues to be gh)rified 
a< an act of greaiS int*crnational help to the 
pco])le of Hungary. 

Simultaneously w’Ph such military and 
political tightening up of the Communist camp 
there has been a determined effo^^ to close up 
ranks ideologically. After her exposure dur’ng 
the Hungarian crisis the Soviet Union appa- 
rently felt So uncertain of her own position that 
the t^isk of providing a theoretical jrptification 
of Sovic^ Ru^‘5ian stand fell on the Chinese 
Communist Party which in a 14,000-word 
staleincnt publidicd as an editorial artirle of 
the Peking Jin Min Jih Pao (People’s Party) 
virtually endorses every s^ep of the Soviet 
Government. The Chinese Communist Party 
soumdly condemns Mnrshal Tito and other 
Communist inteliccluals who had criticized 
Soviet atrocities in Hungary. 

The position i^ that at the end of the first 
month of the year the two power groups stand 
fartlier apart and the nat’ons favouring non- 
involvement in power-bloc rivalries find them- 
selves in increasingly greater danger. 

Ed< n Retire!^ 

Sir Anthony Eden, the British Prime 
Minister, resigned his position on JaniKary 9 
after a brief audience with Queen Ebznbeth 
the Second at the Biuckingham Palace. His re- 
signation, made on grounds of failing health, 
was accepted immed’ately. 

After consultations wi^h leading Conser- 
vative politiciaois — including Sir Winston Chur- 
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chill and the Marquess of Salisbury — the Queen 
appointed Mr. Harold Macmillan, Chancellor 
of the Excheqoier in the Eden Cabinet., as the 
new Prime Minister. On January 14, the new 
Premier announced his Cabinet which included 
among others: Mr. Macmillan (Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury); Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft (Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; 
Mr. Sellwyn Lloyd (Foreign wSrcrf-ljiry ) ; the 
Earl of Holme (Secretary for Commonwealth 
Affairs); Mr. Arthur Lennox Boyd (Secretary 
in Charge of Colonial Affairs); Air. Daincan 
Sandys (Defense Minider) ; Mr. Richard 
Auster Butler (Ilemt^ Secret my and TiOrd 
Privy Seal); Air. David Eeeles (President of 
the Board of Trn»tle) ; Alarqiiess of Salisbuiy 
(Lord President of the Privy Council) ; and 
Viscount. Kilumir (fiOnl Chancellor, ?.e.. Chief 
Justice) . The numerical strength of the Alac- 
millan Cainet w^as eighteen — one less than in 
the preceding (Eden) Cabinet. The average 
age of the members of the Cabinet was 53 com- 
pared wuth 55 in Sir Anthony Eden’s team. 

Notable a/inong the members of the Eden 
Cabinet who w^re left cut of the new^ (h:)vern- 
raeiit were: Air. Anthony Head (whose handl- 
ing as the Defence Minister of the military 
aspects of Suez had come in for severe criticism 
in £ome newspapers and Conservative political 
circles) ; S'r AValter Alonekton (wdio had re- 
poiledly opposed the invasH^n of Egypt) ; Air. 
Gwilym Lloyd George (die Home Secretary in 
Eden Cabinet) and Air. Patrick Buchan- 
HepbuTn, the former Alinister of Works. 

The departure of Sir Anthony Eden from 
No. 10 Downing Street was in no way un- 
expected. The Aiigh>Freneh aggre^ssion in 
Egyp^ towards the close of last October re- 
sulted in widespread criticism of the i)olkies of 
the Eden Government in both Labour and 
ConsciW’ativc circles alike. There were a few 
minor res'gnatioiu from the Government and 
there were repeated reports of a Cabinet crisis. 
About the middle of November, Sir Anthony 
Eden temporarily withdrew from Government 
on grmmds of ill health and w'ent to Jamaica 
for rest. The Lord Privy Seal Mr. Richard 
Auster Butler deputked for the Prime Minister 
and led the Government and the country 
through a very critical period w^hen Great 
Britain stood virtually isolated in the inter- 
national field. Speculations became rife whether 


Sir Anthony would rejoin the Cabinet at all. 
As a matter of fact, however, he resumed the* 
d'liities of the Prime Alinister. But there was 
never any doubt of his impending retirement. 

While the resignation of Sir Anthony Eden 
was not unexpected political circles were greatly 
surprised at the appointment tlio new Prime 
Alinister. It was almost uinivensally held that 
the Queen would ask Mr. Butler, wlio had depu- 
tized for Sir Anthony durng his absence to fonii 
a new Conservative Government Bub instead 
she named Air. Harold Alacmillan (ho new 
Pr'mc Alinisti'r. In her deeisicm tlie Queen was 
greatly infliiLMieod by the aovicc' of Sir Winston 
Churchill and ])arlieu]:n]y of (he MaifpH'-s of 
Salisbury. 

A fresh controversy arose- over (lie appiniit- 
ment of tlu’' lU'W Premier, fvabo'iir leaders 
charged that (he {bunn, by naming (be Preauier 
before the Conservative Party had elected it" 
leader, had imposed her choice upon the party 
and had thus involved th(^ Crowui in a political 
controversy inasmuch as tlie Conservatives liad 
no alteTiiaitive but to elect- Air. Macmillan as 
their leader since a failure (ei do so would be 
comtrued as implied disobeulience' to (he Queen 
• The iRWV Prime) Alinister, Mr. Alacmillan. 
in one of his early eh'edaratioiis made' it ejuite- 
ck'ar to the Tiabeair ]>()liticians, wlio- had he'en 
clamoury for a fre'sli general eleeiion. that lu' 
wris nob going to eomjily with their de-nninds 
On January 22 the Con.«ervative Par!y uii- 
animej'usly appreived of h s aiiirnn'meut as the 
new leader of the Parly and (iove-rnment . 

The retent’on of Sellwyn Lleiyd as the 
Foreign Minister and the parsing over of Air. 
Butler, wdio was re'porcelly the' leaidi-r O'f tlio 
group oppeising the invasion of Egyiit, in favour 
of Air. Alacmillan w'ould seem to belie exjiecta- 
tions of a change in the foreign policy of the 
U.K. following the resignation of Sir Anthony. 

Commenting upon Sir Anthony Eden’s 
departure from the British political arena after 
only twenty-one months as Premier, the New 
York Timch International Ed'tion, January 10, 
writes that his resignation ^‘also iliustra'ca the 
tragedy of his policies, a tragedy that has its 
roots ba'di in the changed world gituafon that 
has also changed Britain’s role and in British 
polit.'cal developments at home.” His resigna- 
tion at the moment had largely been due to the 
failure of the Anglo-French intervention in 
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Egypt which, according to the Times had 
“turned into a political and militaiy debacle of 
serious consequences to Br::tain, to EiiTope, and 
to much of the free world” and with which the 
newspa^per nevertheless finds itself in full sym- 
pathy (the Egyptian aggression according *to its 
interpretaiioii had been uiidcrtakc'ii following 
the “princ ple” of “opposition to the appease- 
ment of the dictators,” the British “mistake” 
having lain in mistiming the attack), but it was 
also a “culmination of (British) dissatisfaction 
with Sir AivUioiiy’s I'lde that began long before 
;Suiez . ” 

Tliat dissatisfaction liad its root in 'the 
general discontent of t}ie British middle classes 
vwth the policies of both 'the Conservative and 
Labour iiarties in creating and maintaining a 
welfare* State. ‘‘Sir Anthony lias become, in 
part at least, a victim of the revolt. It nuuaiiis 
to bu sfvn what lii*^ suicce-sor can do in sUun- 
ming it,” tlu' \eir )'orl: Tnnes conclu<les. 
Elcclion^ in Poland 

Natu>nal ek'ctiotis wore field in Ikdand on 
January 20 to till up 459 seats in file Polish 
S(‘jm ( ParluinK'nl ) . Polling wa.s quite heavy, 
mme tlian IK) per cent of the electorate voting 
in some pi'ovinci s The re'HiJt iiidica’i'd the 
country's le'.Hinnation of it-' faith in the leador- 
sliij) of thc' Communist under tire gnid- 

aT‘C(‘ <»f W’ladyslaw ({omii'ka whom the ])eoide 
enilcaj- ngly called “Comi’ade Wieslaw.” 

J’hotigh there was only one list of candi- 
date'^, f'leetiou'^ in Poland tliis time Vv'a< ludd in 
gr('at('?- fr-e( doin than the case in October,' 

1952, wlaui elections liad been held last. There 
were? 720 Candida ‘es( of whom only So had sat 
in the outgoing Sejm) for 459 seats. The elec- 
tors were thi'is offered a 1 mited choice. Women 
candidato^ nuinherc'd 28 against 08 elected in 
t}j(* las'. S'Jm. 

The list of candidates was prciiared by the 
National United Front composed of the Com- 
mlanist Ihrrty (whicli wHis alloi'ied more than 
50 per cent of the nominations), United Peasant 
Party (allotted 25 per cent of tlic nom'iiations) , 
Democratic Party (with 15 per cent of the 
nominatio<n«') and 114 non-party members — 
representatives of trade unions and their mass 
social organizations and 22 Catholics. 

Mr. Gomulka topped the list hav'ng 
gained 99.4 per cent of the votes in his con- 
stituency in Warsaw, All .the other leaders of 


the Communist Party including Premier Cyran- 
kiewez and the President Aleksander Zawadski 
were also returned. The leaders of the United 
Peasa/nt Party and the Democratic Party, Mr. 
Stefan Ignar and Professor Stanislaw Kulczyn- 
ski were also successful. 

The significance of the Polish elections lay 
ill the fact that, to quote Uie correspondent of 
the London Tunes, “some people did strike out 
the nam('.s of Communist candidates, and that 
this was allowed.” As the Hindu points out, 
“The voters have indicated their preference 
among tlie candidates on the lists in a marked 
maniuu*: for in-laiRa', while iMr. Coinulka led 
his lisi decisively, the next two men on the 
list, belonging u) tlie Unib'd AVorkers’ Party, 
went to th(' bottom of the polls. A non-party 
archit(‘ct and a (i'aihoiir ohiauied the second 
and thiid plac(‘s. It may be possible for Poland 
to lniv(‘ fully free eloction-s in duo convse.” 

To nind(‘i>tand the significance of the rela- 
tively free o]('crinns in Poland it was necessary 
to recall tlu' del cate position of Poland between 
Pu'^so-AVc-brii rivalry and of Mr. Coinulka in 
pailicular. ITi< problem i^ ]>eculiarly complex: 
to maintain the independence of Poland both 
against. AVe^-brn V'nwers -T'lermany in parti- 
cular and from (lie Sov'et Union on the o'her 
hand; ami .o c'nsure the people at least afctable 
economy. i\dinittod1y this was no en^^y task. 
Waclaw '^olski writ’ng in the N'ew Leader^ 
XovemlxT 2(), maku's tlu‘ point, quite striking. 
“On(‘ fahe step in either d'rec'ion,” writes Mr. 
SoLki. “may de-^trov not only him but. Poland. 
SoiiH* 30 Soviet divisions are massed on Poland’s 
eastern boi'der'r;, more then 20 on her western 
frontiers. The opinion prevails in Poland that 
Soviet troops hav(' Ix'cn sc'iit to Germany pri- 
marily to friiibtcn the Po]r-« with the memory 
of Srp'ernber, 1939, when Poland was invaded 
simultaneousty from Germany and ‘he USSR.” 
PoMi the Hindu and the Statesman in their 
leading article's rightly nntlerl ne this point. 

The iMwst Sejm was a shame as Mr. Gomulka 
said in his speech before the eighth plenum oi 
the Polish Ctimmunist Party. And it was to be 
no'od that only 83 members of the old Sejm 
could secure rc-nominat'nn (how many of them 
Avero actually re-elected was not yet clear). 
Most of the present members of the Polish 
Parliament had suffered under the old regime 
and if it is recalled that on his assumption of 
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leadership Mr. Gomulka had clearly indicaited 
his determ'iiation to resitore the right and 
authority of \he National Parliament, it would 
nati be far wrong to expect the Parliament to 
exercise more powers and to tha^. extent fulfill- 
ing one of the conditions of democratic func- 
tion, ng — ^namely, the executive accuuntabilii.y 
to the Parliament. 

The Djilas Trial 

Milovaii Djilas, the 50-year-old Monte- 
negr’n poet, essayist and revoluit ionary, was 
one of the leaders of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party and was Vice-Presidem. of Yugoslavia 
until h's deposition in 1954. His disgrace in 
1954 followed the publications of his articles in 
the Yugoslav pre^s criticising the various aspectig 
of Yugoslav polifcal life and the bureaucracies 
in the party and administration. In tlio e 
articles he had criticized 'iha one-party vystcin 
and had suggested tlie adoption of a multi- 
party system in Yugoslav'a. He was tried and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment but was 
let off without having to serve the teim. With 
him was expelled Vladirrir Dcdijer, ex-member 
of the cen ral committee of the Yugoslav 
Communist Parly, and oflic/al biographer of 
Marshal Tito. (For deta Is sec The Modern 
Review for March, 1954, pp. 178-180). 

djilas lived since then as a private Yugo- 
slav citizen until h’s -second arrest following 
the publication in the TJ.S. anti-Commuciist 
weekly, The Xcw Leader No. 19, 1956, an 
article written by h'm on the recent upsurge of 
the peoples of Eastern Europe against Soviet" 
domination, and on Yugoslavia’s aStitude 
toward tJiose events. 

Djilas wrote that the eastern European 
events of late Oo ober, 1956, ha<l posed three 
questions: “(1) the further poss bilities of 
national Co'mmuni^m, (2) the replacement of 
Communism by a new system, and, along with 
this, the right of a people heretofore under 
Communist rule to choose its own — non-Com- 
mun’st — path of development, (3) the problem 
of future fore gn (and . . . internal) policy of 
the Soviet regime.” 

The basic thesis of Djilas was that Com- 
munism as a social system was no longer capable 
of leading mankind along 'the path of soc al 
progress. Even '^national Communi m’^ was 
lunable to perform the tarks of further social 
development. The example of Yugoslavia had 


indicated that ^‘national Communism can merely 
break Irom Moscow and, in its own national 
tempo and way, co-nstruict ceecntially the identi- 
cal Communist system.” And yet even the 
Yugoslav experience with its many historical 
peculiarities could hardly be deemed to be 
appl cable to other Eastern European countries 
where the Communis-.-s ccuJd not have come to 
power without the backing of the Soviet 
Government and army. 

Yugoslav national Communism, Djilas 
wrote, ‘ was above all, the ic^dslancc to Moscow 
of the Communist Parly” of Yugotlavia with 
the support of the people behind it, “In Yugo- 
slavia, vhertforc, the entire process was led and 
carefully controlled from above, and tendencies 
to go farther — to democracy — were relatively 
weak.” In the otlicr countries of Eastern Europe, 
however, the Communis:, resistance to Moscow 
had not been initiated by the Communist Party 
but had resulted from the d sconteiLt- o-f the 
pofiu’ar niaisse.^ so that from the very first tm- 
brid’.cd tendencies had been expressed there to 
t.ransccnd the bounds of national Communism 
itself. The leaders in tho-c countries, divorced 
from popu’ar gipport, had to look upon Moscow 
for sifppcrt for the maintenance of their autho- 
rity and had, .therefore, tried “to halt any 
further estrangement from Moscow.’^ 

Yugoslav a’s attitude toward the discontent 
of the other Ea-tern Eurcpcan coumtries against 
Kremlin domination, according to Djilas, had 
been to support that “as long as it was con- 
ducted by the Communist leaders,” but she had 
“turned against it — in Hungaiy — as soon as' 
it went lurthcr” — transcending the bounds of 
national Communism. Djilas disliked this 
Yugoslav reluctance to go further which was 
inherent in the prevailing system in Yugoslavia 
itself. I 

Moscow’s conduct in the Hungarian Revo- 
lution had been determined by both external 
and internal reasons. “Just as Yugoslav revolt 
revealed Moscow’s iinper^ali.'m with regard to 
Communisj countries, so the Hungarian Revo- 
lution threatened to reveal the Soviet internal 
system as the totalitarian domination of a new 
explori ng class — the party bureaucracy,” wrote 
Djila?. The victory of the Hungarian Revo'fu- 
tion wi:h its political democracy and social 
control of industry and banking would have 
meant the confinement of the Soviet system 
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within ^he national boundaries of the USSR 
and would thus have engendered new processes 
there. The existence of a rift in the Kremlin 
leadership was imdeniable. In external policies, 
however, the d ffernce between the compo ing 
Soviet groups lay in their methods, in the word 
of Djilas, “whether to stick to the old army 
and police methods (Stalinist imperialist 
method^) ; or apply new ones :n which economic 
and political elements would be dominant.. 
Attempts at introducing the new methods led 
to the Polish case, the return to the old ones 
led to Hungary. Both methods proved ineffec- 
tive. From this spring the split^j and conflicts 
in the USSR.’’ 

The chief significance of the Revolution in 
Hungaiy, de>pite its failuire, lay in the fact that 
it meant “the beginning of the end of Com- 
mun srn generally” in ihe same way as “Yugo- 
slav Communi>m, separating itself from Mos- 
cow, (had) initiated the crisis of Soviet 
imperialiirm, that i^?, the inevitable bir.h of 
national Communism,” Djilas wrote. 

The grounds of the present arrest and trial 
of Milovan Djilas are not. quite clear to ujs in 
India wdicrc news about Yugoslav developments 
arc reported in a rather slipshod manner. So 
far as it can be ascertained from the scrappy 
reports Djilas w’a^ arrested for publishing 
critical remarks about. Yugoslavia in a foreign 
p^'css. Referring to this charge Vlad mir Dcdijer 
pointed out that as no Yugoslav newspaper 
w'ould be ready to publidi anything wTiten by 
Djilas or Dcdijer (they co-uld not even secure 
any respectable job in Yugoslavia suited to 
their talen's and atta’nmcnts) if they had to 
publish anything they had no alternative but 
to report to the hospitability of the forc'gn 
press. 

It is hardly possible to pass any judgment 
on the merits or otherwise of the trial of Djilas 
— especially on the basis of absence of virtually 
any dependable and tolerably full account. Yet 
the arrest and tr’al of Djilas solely on the 
offence of his publication of an article in the 
foreign press — considered against the revela- 
tions of Dcdijer— poin'ed to the cris’s facing 
the in ellcctuals all over the world, a cris's 
that had so poignantly been expressed by the 
late Albert. Einstein when he had declared that 
if he should be born again he would I ke to be 
born a manual. worker. Everywhere — in western 


'‘democracies” no less than in Communist 
dictatorships — intellectuals face a dilemma of 
how to reconcile the pursuit of truth (at least 
as they conce.vc it) with the interests of powers 
that be. This problem has been present since 
t.hc time of Socrates and the vast progress made 
by mankind in the material field would 
seem to have been unable to produce any cor- 
rc^[>onding change for tlie belter at least in so 
far as in.ellcctual freedom is concerned. Other- 
wise how to account for the 1 quidation of 
scores of intellectuals (including Maxim Gorky 
it would now seem from the Khru&chev dis- 
closures) in the Communist couiirics and the 
extensive book-burn ng in Communist China 
and “free” USA? How is it that the leading 
American writer, How'ard Fast, whose concern 
for individual freedom and human digni y and 
independence could hardly be doubted after his 
reaction to Khruschev disclosures and whose 
books had once been distributed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, could 
And no publisher in the USA to undertake 
the publication of his now famous book 
Stpartacusf 

Indian Administration 

The People, a weekly news-magazine pub- 
I’shed from Lucknow, in its leader on December 
30, throws some light on an aspect of present 
Indian administration — i's top-heavy and un- 
economic character. Referring to the general 
situation prevailing in the Ut ar Pradesh, the 
newspaper points to the phenomenal growth in 
the number of oflicers in higher ranks without 
however any corresponding rise in the efficiency 
of the administration. 

“Eve: y where and in all departments,” the 
People continue^, “..he number of superv’sory 
officers has increased; in some cases abnormally. 
In the Secretariat itself there were formally six 
Socrotaries, five Depu-ty Secretaries and one 
Undrr-Secretary ; as against -'hat there flire &1 
officers of similar cadre today. In a popular 
government an increase in the number of officers 
is 'nevitable. But we strongly maintain that 
such a colossal increase is no^ only dispropor- 
tionate but also unnecessary.” 

At some point since independence there 
was an effort to reduce the number of hiehcr 
administrative personnel: the n'umber of D’ vi- 
sional Commissioners were reduced from ten to 
three; ithe work done by the Board of Revenue 
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was saiJight to be done through a newly created 
Land Reforms Commiss’oncr. What became of 
that effort? Not only did it prove a failure but 
the number of officers increased even beyond 
the original strength. Thus there were now ten 
Divisional Commissioners and the Board of 
Revenue “which was regarded sui)erflii'OUs seven 
years back will have five senior Indian Civil 
Service officers along with some two senior offi- 
cers of the Provincial Civ‘1 Service” and tiicie 
were similar admissions abo'Ut the nnmher of 
Superintending Engineers i:i the PWD. 

Even then did ihese pie hora of officer^ 
contribute to the ton'ng up and increascal tfli- 
ciency of the administration? Ear from (hat. 
In most, cases people were oeei pying ])os‘'s to 
which they were not so eminently suited. The 
Divisional Coniini's'oners whose duly it was to 
advice junior district officuvs were Ino^^ly 
persons whose ex])erienee of dislricl. a'im nis- 
ta'afon was far from adeci'uate. Tn J^ritish th^ys 
considering the nature of Secretarial functions 
requiring expert advice to be tendt’red lo' (lie 
Ministers-in-Charge, no person would genierally 
be brought in as a Secretary unle-s he had 
abouti fifteen years’ experience in the d’drict 
administrate ion. “Have we today in the Uttar 
Pradesh Secretariat, a single Secretary who has 
16 years’ experience of district administrat.ion?” 
the People asks. 

In this connection tho remarks made by 
Mr. John S'rachey, tlie British Lahoair leader, 
bear some interest. Mr. S rachey who had been 
to India on the invitation of the Ind'an Sta■^is- 
tlical Institute wrote in an article in the 
Encounter (n'produced in the weekly Bhoodan, 
January 23, 1957) on his impressions on India 
in which he said that India would in fifteen 
years time become an industrialized socialist 
community. 

The major Indian iiirrustries would be 
publicly owned, wrote Mr. Strachey and a 
“double process of industrial'zation and social- 
isation” would be poing througho-ut that perio<l. 
Any breakdown in the Second Fivc-YeMir Plan 
would not thus mean any retiirn to “private 
enterprise capitah'-m but a transformation of 
India into some form of totalitarian or dicta- 
torial community.” 

In addition to economic d’fficulties for the 
successful implementation of the Plan there 
was anotlier, and. perhaps, more important, 
obstacle to it— the administrative lag. 


“The main administrative obsitacle to tJie 
plan,” wrote Mr. Strachey, “lies in 'the adminis- 
trative service itself. The I.C.S. together with 
the admirable positive qualities which it. shares 
with Whitehall shares al^o to some etxent 
WhitehaH’s lausscz-fairCj cai tious, non-inicr- 
ventionist conservative approach to economic 
affairs. Indian civil servants are for the most 
part reluctant jdanners and I think this lias 
r(‘siilted in delays which have cost India dear. 
The worj^t d fficuky is likely to be -hcer shortage 
of numbers of irainerl administrative staff to 
do this gigantic work.” 
liewrilimj Indian History 

Inaugurating the nineteen Ji Iiulian Ilistor>^ 
(longre'-s at Agra on Dicember 25, Shi’i K. M. 
Alunslr, governor of the Uttar rradc-h, ^aid 
that tlie task before modern Indian Id.-orians 
was to rewrite Indian history from the Indian 
point of vii.'W hut dis^airding any p:iirtisan'«h p. 
He said ihat the re.wiiting of Indian liidoiy 
had to be done witli a vii w to d scoveiing wiuit 
in tlie co*urse of centuries “we felt and suffered, 
how w’e reacted to new conditions, wdiat were 
■Mie eeiitral ideas and fundamental vahie.-' whieh 
perMs{.«d through time, how we were mlh enced 
or overwhelmed by the impact of ('xlirnal 
forces or internal disrupt ion and hosv we ^n.’- 
vivod them to emerge' a,s vital and tree na'ion.” 

Tile moflern historian miN( try (.o* di\*uv an 
objective picture avoiding the narrowness and 
prejliulice of tlie Brhish wTiters and tlie over- 
glorifieation of everything Ind'jm w'hich 
rharaeterised early Indian liiNtorian^^ . He [laid 
a warm tribute to tlu' “stuii-dy generation of 
historians” wdio had met the challenge of 
European historians by upholding India’s past 
culture. 

He erilicised the shorteomings of the 
Marxist historians whose view of history was 
highly schematic and therefore greatly distorted. 
“Such h'stoiy neither illumines the paist nor tho 
future. Th.at is why in countries where it is in 
vogue it has to be rc-written time^ and again to 
eliminate inconvenient epi&Tides and develop- 
ment.” 

Historians couild have only one approach — 
the historical — he said. The first step in histori- 
CF. interpretation was to recogn’se the impor- 
tance of tniith, that is, of searching and 
tabulating records with integrity and thorough- 
ne^; of weighing the testimony in a scrupuloUB 
balance. 



THE ROLE OF NON-RAJPUTS i]^ THE HISTORY OF RAJPUTANA 

By Prof. K. R. QANUNGO, m.a., pIi.d. 


(1) 

About ten years back I happened to visit the 
commercial town of Malpui’a in the Jaipur 
State. T; mingled with the concourse of 
picturesque humanity that covered tlic busy 
chunk of Malpura on tlic market day. The 
sight of a Jiiarket or a in Kajpiiitana is an 
object-lesson to the historian that tlie liiskny 
of Itajputana is not the history of the ruling 
Kajputs only but of non-Jtajputs as well, who 
form thi‘ vast majority and who havo perhaps 
a mucli older hislcjiy to tell than tlic Guhilo(.s 
and C'luiulians, llatliors and Kachhvvahb. Tlie 
maike s(iuai'e of Malpiiia made me ashamed 
of my jiidilfereiit knowledge of the ethno- 
gra])liy of the so-called aboriginal races, wliosc 
sj>C'einH'iis are pieserved i.'ll today in the hills 
an;! sands of llaj[)Utana. Next to the most 
familiar Bhils, Alinas and Aleos, ,Ja(s and Aleds 
liail also l)('en th(‘ makers of the history of this 
land; today a ruler, tomorrow a robber and 
the day after a miserable labcjurcT or beggar, — 
such has l)een the lot of these peoples. The 
same fate seems to aw'ait. the proud Kajpuit on 
the cross-road of Medieval and Modern India 
Before we riU'-li to the philosophy of h s'<ory, 
much spade-w’ork in and around Rajasi-han 
histoiy IS yet to be done. 

AVc should, however, confine our discourse 
mainly io the role of three non-Rajput com- 
mimilies of RajpuUina; namely, the Charan, 
tlic Kayeth and the Vaish or Baniya, in the 
medieval history of the land. The Charan is 
peculiar only to Itajpiitana; whereas the Kayeth 
and (he Vaish, much-flattered as well as 
much-maligned communities, so indispensable 
for their administrative and business brain, are 
found everywhere and always. 

( 2 ) 

To begin with the Charans. 

The Cliaran docs not claim emergence from 
any limb of Brahma like other castes of Hindu 
society. Surajmal Mishan, the great Charan 
PoctLaureatc of Bundi Court in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, — in his grand 
epic, the Va)ma-bhask(ir^ traces the origin of 
the Charans to the Suta referred conjointly 
with the Maghadha in the Mahabharata; others 
of this fraternity claim that Charans were 


heavenly beings (who arc meniioned with 
Siddlia and Gandharva as singers of the praise 
of gods and heroes), — and that they came down 
to earth in the company of the KsliatriyasI 

W’liatever might be his origin, the Charan 
and the Rajput in historical times are found 
inseparable like body and soul. In the social 
fabric of Rajpiitana, the Charan occupies an 
intermediate pusilion between the Brahman 
and the Rajput, and in character he combines 
tlic characteristics of the Rajput wdih those of 
the Brahman. The Charan is not a beggarly 
wandering ministrel as tlie geiu'ral imi)re.>sion 
goes. Th(' Ciiaran wa'^ tlu'. e^'eemed and faith- 
ful (‘(.inpanion of (in' Rajput, vluiriiig Ins aimnal 
tojiium) and half of his leaf in adversity, and 
receiving his extravagant bounty in prosperity, 
lie followTil his client child on horseback to the 
tliickc'sl of fight, wiuae the poetic tire of his 
(jcci of old gave a Rajput ‘dlie strength of ten’' 
on the tield of carnage. The post of honour at 
the main gate of the princely castle belonged 
to the piemier C'liaran, who haughtily de- 
manded Ins ricg there from bridi'gruom's party, 
mkI wdiose privilege it to ojien that gate 
on the foe in times of sally and receive tla^ first 
b’ow of hostile sword. 

The C-liaraiis as a class were ahvaya 
humoured and honoured wherever a Rajput who 
cared for his reputation did ever live; because 
lli(‘ Charan's tongue would cut both ways, and 
cut dei'pcr than the kaicir (bioadsword ) of a 
valiani foe. But for this eternal dread of satires 
and unsavoury reflections, the Charan as well 
as his counteri);irt in other climes, the ministrel 
and the clironieler, — ^would have starvi'd in the 
Middle Ages, whether of the East or of the 
West. 

The Charan was not the lU’ovcrbial strife- 
monger between rival clans adding fuel to the 
fire of fray on a point of honour; he was rather 
an agent of peace in the feud-lorn land of the 
Rajputs. The typical Charan of Rajputana 
was fearless of speech, true to liis word unto 
death, kindly and charitable to all, and genuine- 
ly dovol-cd to his country’s good and the welfare 
of the Kshatriyas particularly. He was no 
ordinary beggar; and even the meanest of the 
Charan would disdain gifts and charity of any 
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other community except those of a Rajput. The 
Charan, though as sensitive and proud as the 
Rajput, excelled the Rajput in humane virtues, 
moral courage and political morality. Ilis 
weapon against the Rajput was only his moral 
force backed by a superstition; namely, the 
threat to kill himself and thereby l)ring upon 
the obdurate Rajput the wrath of gods. TIic 
Charan was classed with ‘^tho cow and the 
Brahman,” whose slaugliter was. forbidden to 
the Rajput. Next to the Rajput the Charan 
only (mjoyed the privilege of giving scirna 
(protection) under his roof. When rival se])ts 
living in neighbourhood indulged in civil feuds, 
both sides would send Uieir women and children 
to the hou.'es of the Chaiaiis, which were a haven 
of refuge in a demilitarised ^:one as it were 
though within the striking distance of skir- 
mishes. Thus the inviolability of the Charan’s 
home saved the seed of the clan wdien its adults 
were killed in insane feuds. A single determined 
Charan rushing in between the ranks of fighting 
warriors sometimes stojiiied blood-shed. If the 
exhort.a'tion of the w'cll-wishing Cliaran wxmt 
unheeded, ho w^ould kill himself wdth his katar 
in living faith that no Rajput w’ould dare to 
cross the ban of a Charan', s blood, 'rbis was 
no ficf.ion, but a loiig-establi?rhed institution in 
the cpdc of honour and morality backed by a 
religious awe in that land of eternal vendetta. 

The Charan s paliiotism, courage and devo- 
tion earned for his community a precedence 
over all other castes inclusive of the Brahman 
in the customaiy law of the land. Notable 
Brahmans, Vaisliyas and Kayetlis w’cre snme- 
timcs the rcci])iciils of such distinctions of a 
first grade chief, as taziiti and lancjar (reception 
by standing and the gift of gold anklet) ; but 
(these privileges and distinctions were personal 
with them only; whereas in the ea'^c of a Raj- 
put or a Charan, the same honours once con- 
ferred w'crc meant in perpetuity for their suc- 
cessors unless definitely withdrawn by the 
ruling chief. 

(3) 

The Charans wti’c more liberal in their 
social outlook than the Brahman.s. TTnlike the 
Brahmans they w'ould join Rajputs in jovial 
gathering, take flesh and liquor and also cooked 
food from the hands of other castes. Like the 
Rajput he belongs mainly to the sturdy cult of 
Sflkti worship. They are in general worshippers 


of Mataji (Divine Mother and her incarna- 
tions). When two Charans meet they greet 
one another not with the usual ‘Ttarn, Ram,’' 
but with “i/af ShH Mataji'^ Mata is an incar- 
nation of Sakti, and there are several shrines 
of more than one ^^ata or incarnations as 
saintly Charan ladies of old with miraculous 
powers. We have it on the authority of Gulcri 
that tlie shrine of Karaiiiji of the village of 
Deshnok near Bikaiiir is held in great reverence 
by the Charans and Rajjmts. If w’c believe 
the late historians, Rrimishi Devi Prasad of 
Jodhpur who knew every inch of Kajpiitana 
beyond Ajmer westward, — this temple of 
Karaniji remains to this day a veritable para- 
dise of rats {chvJia ) . Rats move in eonfideuce 
and live a eare-free life there. These rats fear- 
los'ly climb on necks and heads of (h'vuiit 
pilgrims, who take tins oLlierwd.^e nuisance as 
a token of divine favoui’! They are aflVctkinalely 
over-fed w'llli hajra grain by the temple 
authoiilies and pilgrims. If a rat meel>s with 
death by some irnintentional act of any man, 
his only penance is to ofb'r a gold rat to Deviji 
as the only condition of forgiveness of his sin. 

Ajipropriatcly enough these rat,-! aie fondly 
cabl'd “the. Kabas' of Karaniji.'’ These jirivi- 
Icgcd ‘Tobbers” are always guardi'd by a con- 
tingent of ten or tw'clve (diarans armed w’itli 
which make a short work of prowling 

cats. 

It is said that the Solanki ruler Siddlia Raj 
Jai Singh made a home for the Ihcn w\andering 
Charan community in tlic territory of Ckitch, 
wdiere they weri' given rent-free land. There 
tluy multiplied; but after some time the iurge 
of w'aiidcring blood impelled the more adven- 
turous among them to turn their backs on Cutch 
and settled life. The roving Charans entered 
the Desert of Rajputana and became know^i as 
the aristocratic Mann Charans; whereas, those 
who clung to their home in Quitch became the 
degraded Kachhcla Charans. The Maru 
Charans who boast of 120 septs spread along 
with expansion of Rajput power all over Raj- 
putana, Western India, Malwa, Central India 
and Kat-hiawad. They multiplied rapidly 


1. Tho Kiibas are a predatory tribe claiming 
hereditary guardianship of the temple of Dwaraka, 
whore they levied blackmail from pilgrims. 

2. Giileri-granth, Vol. I, p. 253; footnote 8 

(Nagari-praoharini Sabha), , , 
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owing to their custom of marrying many wives 
and keeping concid)ines in imitation of the 
Rajpaits. 

Tile Charan is entitled to beg of a Rajput 
only; bub there arc f^even categoric? of persons 
and communities, who in their turn have a 
hereditary claim on the Charan’s bounty, and 
are not allowed to beg of any other community. 
Besides their kula-guni family of Brahmans liv- 
ing in Ujjain till today, and the purohit (family 
priest), these are: the Rno Bhat of Chand’sa 
se]>t t)f ATarwar (who are the Bhats of the 
Charaus as of the Rathors of Alarwar) ; the 
Rcnral Brahmans, '(he (loind-poia and the 
Virain-pnta (Bhats sinaing with dhoV]) 

and the Mdlisar community. These ATotisars 
were originally Rajputs of Jhala, KliVdii, 
Paiihar and other sejits, who had become (he 
dc'vobees and worshipp('rs of Avar Mafa (the 
giiai'dian goddc'^s of the Charans), wlio gave 
them the divine gift of iioelie talents even with^ 
out learning how to read and write. Kvideni.ly 
tli(‘ Afoti^ar stood in tlie same relation to a 
Charan as the Charan stood in relation to a 
Raji)ub as his lien'diiary panegyrist and custo- 
dian of fame. A ATolisar in praising any dis- 
tinguished Chai’an gives him the coinjdiinent of 
Abari ka ked Avhich means, according to 
Pandit. rUilei'iA a descendant of Yayavar, Who 
th‘s mythical Bedouiji ancc'stor of the (''harans 
was cannot 1)0 delermincd at jiresent. At any 
rate it. inysbifies fur; her the origin of the 
Charans like that of the Rajputs. 

(4) 

The Charans are also known an ^‘Kula’’ or 
'Iviulaa.” Their (piarrel with the Bhats in 
general except with tlio-e of their own is long- 
etand'ng. It is said that one dholi Bhat namc’d 
Brajlal, an inhabitant of Alarwar, com]) 0 ’^ed a 
f^atirical poem Kfidn-kulaanindnji to hold t.hc 
Charans in contempt. It is said that the Bhats 
once in a full public audience of Akbar’s 
lAiwan-i-Ain s]H)ko ill of the origin of the 
Charans {Akbar Scilwji ra dari-khava mahi 
Bhat Charan~kul ri nandak kidhi) . At this 
time a Brahman named Lakhaji, the guru of 

3. According to Pandit Gulcri, Yayavar (corrupted 
into Avan), was a (saint) and Ihe founder of a 
school of poetry, known ns Yayavariya. Rajashekhara 
of the tenth century A.D. describes himself as a 
Yayavariya, which makes Gulcri surmise that this 
poet was a descendant of Yayavar (QulerUgranth, 
n, p. 263). 


the Charans, was a high favourite with the 
Emperor. Lakha invited his own guru^ Ganga- 
ramji, who lived in the village of Jajiyan in 
Jaisalmir. Gangaram came and expounded the 
Tanir'k work, Shivarahasynm to an assembly 
of the Pandits in the presence of the Emperor, 
who aece[>ted his aiitliority to (lie discoiiifituro 
of the Bhats. The Charans became grateful to 
]jakha for his powerful patronage extended to 
their fraternity in the Alughal Court. Charan 
Diir'^a of AdJia sept commemorated this in 
a daha : 

Dilli (Inrqah mnha yhal, vnrha ghnnan apar; 

('Jiarnii cJiaian, <hil nni am'afdiar. 

[ic, D('lhi coiiit (p:itrnnn»jrO n Tniingofniil pt'icod 
loo liigli above; tli.iiaii I.akKliaii i.^ the ben- 
dtu’ of the hianch (of Huj lieu) for the 
(‘liamns (to g' I a< lli.it )1. 

Did r.aklia ri'ceived rich land-grants in 
Fjjaiu from Akbnr. and iclircd in old ago to 
Arathura. There Afaharajah Cdai Singh of 
Alai war, wliose daugldej- w:ls married to Prince 
Salim, came there on a pilarimago and desired 
to see T.akha. n subject of Alarwar. The Rajah 
came on tliiee succ(‘ssi\'e days to T.akha’s hou^^e 
but. went away disappointed as Laklui remained 
inside the house. This wais becau-e the Rajah 
had eonfiscaiod the sa.^an,^ (gift villages) of the 
Charans and Bliats of Alarwar, who resorted 
to a dliarva at Aanva, a village in Jodhpur 
ierritoiy. In (hat dhnrvn one Goind dholi (an- 
cestor of Colnrlpota section of Bhats dependent 
on (lie cliardy of the Charans) was the first to 
di(* in this common cause by cutting off bis owm 
lu'ad. The Rajah did not yield till many 
Cliarans committed suicide, (hi (lie fourth day 
old Laklia' at the intercession of his wdfe 
agreed in ]iay a return vi^it. to the Rajah. 
Sucli w'ore the proud and eomniunity-conseious 

Charans of old in Rajputana. 

* ♦ * * 

If ('hand Bardai, Ihe reputed author of 
Prithvirnj Po.^o, w\as a historical character, 
traditions portray in the Pn.vo, the rcEition in. 
wdiich (he ideal knight of Rajput clrivalry and 
the best and bravest of ministrels stood in times 
of old. However, we should confine ourselves 

4. Gulcri on tlie authority of Alunsrlil Doviprasad 
(Gulen-yraath, II. p 253). Snktidanji is the repre- 
sentative of Lakha’s lino in whose hou«o are preserved 
jarmans of 'Akbar, lettei-s of Durgadas, Kavi-kalash 
(of Sambhaji's court) and others which were shown 
to Pandit Guleri. 
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to the Khyats and other chronicles of indige- 
nous origin to pick up a few selected anecdotes 
to illustrate the role of the Charans in Rajput 
History. 

To begin with Mcwar. 

1. When the fortunes of Mewar sank low 
under the onset of the Khilji imperialism, and 
Ajaysi’s son Rao Ilammir exhansa'd in re- 
sources and spirit had gone away as far as 
Girnar to seek a new home for his iK'ople it was 
a saintly Tharan woman, rnorher of Baru 
Charan, wlio came (o (he rescue of the Si^^odia 
prince, by ]>iirchasing 500 horses from her own 
funds for the use of li.s followers. Ikuii accom- 
pained Rao nanimir lo Mewar, and when 
Ilammir lecoA'ered the in(l(‘pendcnce of M(‘war, 
he made I^aru the l^arluht (premier Charan), 
whose descendants are known to Ihis day as 
Sauda Barhal^ of Mewar. 

2. When the miii'dercd Ranmal RathorV 
body lay uncremated for fear of the wrath of 
Rao Chunda (ancestor of Chundavat eepb of 
the royal family), it was a Charan of Mewar, 
Chandan by name, who gave the dead body a 
religious funeral in defiance of Chunda’s order, 
and courted expulsion from h:s ancestral home 
leaving a silent lesson behind for Rajputs that 
hatred should not pursue the dead. 

3. Kumar Jagat Singh, son of Maliarana 
Karan (grandson of Pratap), had one day gone 
out for hare-hunting ouiside the Ki^llan-pol 
gate of Udaipur when h(' was being pui>ued 
stcallhily l)y a .'stranger on horse. '‘Now on 
demand of my biolhcr’s blood,” erdsd the 
Naruka Rajput from Dluindahar country (,Ia'- 
pur), who ^^as about to deal the ])rinee a mortal 
blow. And as suddenly the head of the assail- 
ant fell down at the feet of the prince, stiuck 
down by the sword of Charan Khemraj, who 
having scented some (‘vil was following the 
princ(‘ unnoticed. After his access-ion^ ]\laha- 
rana Jaeat Singh T. coiiferred a jan r of an 
yearly income of tiiirty thousand ]»'i[)er.s on 
Khemraj, whom lie used to call “Bhai Khem- 
raj.” The Maliarana honoured him by accept- 
ing liis hospitality with the ladies of the royal 
household for fifteen days on the occasion of 
the marriage of Khemraj’s danglr'er in his 
village home. (For other anecdotes, Introduc- 
tion to Vam.^a-bhaskar ) . 

4. When Aurangzib sent an • army to 
destroy Udaipur in the tim> of Maharana Raj 


Singh, the Maharana had to seek the shelter of 
inaccessible hills. At this time Charan Naru 
of Sauda Barhat family (descendant of Baru 
whom Maharana Ilammir had made the pre- 
mier Charan of Mewar) , — ^iised to carry sup- 
plies and information from the palace of Udai- 
pur to the hiding place of the Maharana. Once 
a friend in jest said, "Barhatji, how is it that 
you have now turned your back on the very 
gale of the where once you so haughtily 

stood to demand 7ieg (ciif=;U)mary gift*:; to the 
Charan on occasions of marriage) ?” Cut to the 
(juick by this taunt, Nani sent away li's family 
to the defiles of the Aravala, and he himself 
wi'-h twcnly clioico comrades look post at the 
lirsL gate or Badi-pol of the jialaco. When Taj 
Khan and Ruihiillah Kiian came to destroy 
temples and idoN, Nani riislird to the tcm])lc 
of Jagdi.sh situated opposite the palace gate, 
and died there to a man fighting agahist the 
enemies of his country and religion. 

5. In the month of Pans, 1816 B.S. 
(1750 A.D.), Rajah Ummed Singh of Shah- 
pura took the field against Rajah Sardar Singh 
Sisodia of Baneda. Two kos from Baneda ho 
pitched his main camp, and sent forward his -son 
Kumar Ran Singh to storm the castle. Sardar 
Singh fled away in a h'urry leaving his woman- 
folk behind. When the troops were about to 
force their way into the palace, Charan Deva 
(who had several years before l(‘ft, Baneda in 
disgus^ for Shahpura), — with nakcfl sword 
barrc'd the entrance of Shalipnra troops and 
tiinndered, “Over my dead body only, thou 
shalt find a passages to the zanana of Baneda.” 
The assaihinl-s stood aback knowing the consc- 
(pience of aising foree against a Charan like 
Deva, whom the Hajali of Shahpura himself 
.M’lit with the Kumar. On hearing of this 
strange conduct of Deva, Ummed Singh rode to 
the palace gate of Baneda, where Deva was 
standing grhn as death. lie embraced Deva, 
l)ra'sed his courage and loyalty, and said to 
him that Shahpura would ako expect of him 
HUeh service in times of need as he was ready 
to render biavciy to the families of his former 
unkhifl lord of Baneda. He gave Deva in rent- 
free gift a village now known as Khcda- 
Devpura, which is still in the possession of the 
descendants of brave Deva. 

(5) 

The Charans played an equally important 
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role in the history of Marwar, specially during 
the War of Independence under the lead of 
great Durgadas. In the battle of Delhi when 
Durgadas sallied oait of Jaswanlpiira to cover 
the flight of infant Ajit, Charan Sandii, and 
Mishan Ratan (son of Ncwal) were among 
those who fell in fight to pay the debt of salt 
to Jodhpur. Among the select braves who 
accompanied Durga to the court of Shambliaji 
for escorting tlie rebel prince Akbai- from the 
clidclies of Aurangzib were tlic Cliarans, Sandn 
Jogidas, M'shan Bharmal, Saraii, Asal-Dlianu 
and Vithu-Kanau. It was Barliat CMiaran 
Kesari Singh, wlio undertook at a critical 
moment to Avin oA'er Ralhor Sangrnni Singh 
(gi’andson of Mahesdas), a high and trusted 
7n(tr}.^(ibflar whom Aurangzib s(‘nt agaiu'^l, ilie 
nalionah'sts. And tlie Charan did it. so success- 
fully by hi^ f('rv(‘nt appeal to the honour of his 
clan that Sangram threw away his manual), 
and assumed the leadersliip of the nal-ionalist 
party against Aurangzib. In a battle near 
Jodhpur (B.S. 1742), Ratnui Charan Sahasmal 
bravely gave up his life. 

When minor Ajit was for the first time 
shown to his loyal chiefs on the 15th day of the 
bright fortnight of Chaitra, 1743 B.S., Barhat 
Charan Kesari Singh was one of the privileged 
few to be present. Many years after when 
Maharajah Abhai Singhji, (mih of Ajit) arrayed 
his troops uut.side Ahmedabad against Sar- 
buland Khan, (lu' Charans and Bhats as was 
ui>ual sang the praise of i-lie ance.stors of the 
Ralhor chivalry as a martial preliminary. 
Among these were: Rohriya Corakhdan, Ke>ar- 
dan’s son Karaiiidan II, Rupnatli Dadbvar ya 
and Dadlivariya Dwarakadas, S^nulu, ('te.' 

AVhen Kumar INlan Singh Rathor bad fled 
to Jalore from the wj’ath of Maharajah Bhim 
Singh and was standing a long siege there, 
Ch.aran Jugta, who accompanied the fugitive 
prince, used to go out, of the besieged fort and 
bring in food by begging from the lioslilo Raj- 
puts outside. The besiegers having been 
warned by Bhim Singh refused further permis- 
sion to Charan Jugia, and so the Charan 
handed over all the ornaments of his females 
to Man Singh to defray his expenses. 


5. This account of tho Charans of Marwar has 
been compiled from Maharajah Abhai Singh Ralhor^s 
biography in Hindi verse, Raj-rupak (Introduclion, 

pp. 6-^; Nagari-praohBrini Sabha edition). 


Maharajah Man Singh thought of punish- 
ing the chief of Sirohi, wdio had in his days of 
distress refused protection to his womenfolk. 
Rao Bairisal of Sirohi was forced to sue for 
peace on the i)romiso of a payment of a lakh 
of rupees as war indemnily. But Bairisal had 
no money. So the Charan of Sirohi stood surety 
for tlie amount, ainl the Jodhpur army with- 
drew. When the Cliarans failed 1o real'sc this 
sum williin I lie st ’pula' od time. (Iicv went in a 
l)ody to Jodliiuir and olTf'rcd tlu'ir lands and 
po'ses-ioiis in i‘ed(‘mplion of tlieir jn’ornise. 
Alan Sngh, toiielied by the lionesty and saeri- 
tire of i.li(‘ ( ‘liaraiis. excused this indemnity 
allogether. 

However, th(‘ imiiortancc? of tlie Charans 
in tli(‘ history of Rajputana lay not much in 
pr)litics and war as in tlu' .‘•p!iei*(‘ of literaturo 
of Medieval Rajinilana. T ine and t-pace allow 
us liaully to loiieb llu* fringe* of ilie subject. 
SufTiec it to say tliai. tlie (diaran raised tho 
dialect of the Dc^or^ tv) the dignity of tho 
literary language of the court and aristocracy 
of Rajputana and outside, which later on deve- 
loped into Rajasthani Dingal and gradually 
pushed back Sanskrit to a secondary place. The 
Charan literature occupies, perhaps, the most 
prominent place in the literaiy- histoiy of Raj- 
putana. Dingal poi'try bre'atlies miiro of mar- 
tial air and laconic tire tliaii sofler long-drawn 
times of love and rpreion Avhich eliaracterisc 
th(‘ Pingal. The Charan iioetry eonie'^ in three 
forms : DiiJki, (icet and (martial Epics). 

Everything in tlie Cliaran literature is in- 
variably grafted on bislnry and legend, though 
some'imes ennfu-ed and dVtortc'd m their ex- 
tant vcr-ioii'^. The C'liaran> eomiioscd Cerf:^ or 
songs, wliicli wM'(\ however, not for vocal music 
but for declamation and s])irite(l recital in 
n^^emb^les. Ep’es are in the form of of 

heroes of old or euloai^lic biograpliics of popu- 
lar eontemporaiy rulers. pro^e takes tho 

form of kJil/iits (traditions and rlironic1e>,) , or 
of vnrfn (slnries) and Vdinsahnli;^ (descriptive 
geneolog'.es) . Folk literature, such as, Dhola^ 
Morn ra Duha seemed to have had originated 
with the Charans. 

On the whole, the Charan Avas the Voice of 
the Desert and the soul of the medieval history 
of the Rajputs. Unfortunately much of their 
IH-erature transmitted orally till the nineteenth 
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century from generation to generation, or 
jealously guarded as family heirlooms when 
reduced to writing — , has been irrolrievably 
lost. 

We only hope that the Charan should 
come by his own in histoiy with 1hc progress 
of historical rcscai’clies in Rajpiilana. 

( 6 ) 

The Rajput was in general all brawn and 
muscle without inueli brain in peace and war, 
though there have been a few exceptions like 
Mahai’ana Kumbha and Sanga of ]\lewar, the 
Kachliwah trio of Man Singh and two Jai 
Singhs, solitary Durgadas of Marwar and the 
belated Zalim S'ngh .Tliala of Kotah. 

The Rajput was essentially a grabbing 
warrior, and no organiser or arliiiinistrator 
The brain behind the Rajput history was sup- 
plied mostly by the Kayel-h and the Vaishya, 
and partly by the Brahman. A history of Raj- 
putana worthy of the name cannot be written 
till further researches are made into the family 
records of these non-Rajputs, who practically 
ruled the Rajjuit i)rincipalities and manned 
their whole civil administration. They have a 
legitimate share of the glory that history’' has 
hitherto assigned to the Rajput exciiisively. 
The Rajput had an ear for music, but he had 
no head for figures; of administrative abilities, 
industry and thrift he had very liltle. The 
Kayeth and the Vaish, on the other hand, 
combined these fpialities with those of a soldier 
and a diplomat when occasions ^^ould arise. 
Moreover, a Rajput, chied would scarcely trust 
a fellow Rajj)Ut as an adviser in jrolitical and 
revenue matters. Hence, the office of Fradhan 
or Chief Minister in a Rajput Stale was in- 
variably assigned either to a Kayeth or a 
Vaish; the kanidars of most of the Rajput 
JagirdaVR (wen were from non-Rajput commu- 
nities. ^^Make your brother a Pradlian^ and 
you may as well write off you Raj” — cunbodies 
Rajput political wisdom as we read in Nainsi's 
Khyat." There was also another reason for this 
preference given to a tactful and trusty non- 
Rajput for the post of P^adhnn in a Rajput 
principality. On an expedition not commanded 
in person by the chief or his heir-apparent, 
different septs of the same clan even would 
rather submit to the command of a non-Rajput 

6. For an anecdote illustrative of this maxim, see 
Kf^yat, II, p. 09. 


Pradhan than agree to have the head of one of 
a rival family as their Commander-in-Chief. 
The same was the case also in every thikam or 
fief. Kotari Bhimji Mahajan or Bengu, as told 
by Tod, was not the solitary instance in Raj- 
putana where those who were born to weigh 
ata in a grocer’s shop could wield swords with 
both hands to put Rajput heroism to bliudi and 
cut a passage to the Paradise through the hos- 
tile battle array. 

M. M. Ojah has given us an illuminating 
survey of the part played by non-Rajputs in 
the history of Mewar. Materials hu’ a similar 
account of the services of the Kayeth and the 
Vaish are available for Jodhpur, Jaipur and 
other Rajput States. We shall begin with a 
brief notice of the serv'ces of non-Rajput 
families of fame in Mewar in the light of 
Ojah’s Rajpiitane ka Itilum. 

1. The Faniily of Bhama Shah tVaishya) : 
The name of Bhama Shah is remembered 
throughout Rajputana wi(h as tender afb'ct’on 
and reverence as that of ^^laharana Pratap. He 
was the son of Mahajan Bharmal, an Oswal 
of Kavadiya goira, Bharmal had been ap- 
pointed commandant of the strategic fort of 
Ranthamblior by Maharana Sanga, and he 
continued to hold the same post when that fort 
passed on to Hada Surajmal of Bundi as the 
guardian of his nephew, Kumar Vikramjit. 
BharmaFs two sons, Bhama Shah and Tara- 
ehand grew uj) dashing soldiers and capable 
administrators. The two brothers fouglit in the 
baltle of Haldighat under iMaharana Praiap. 
Pratap made Bhama Shah his Pradhan in place 
of Mahasani Rama, and appointed Tarachand 
to the charge of Godwar district. During the 
critical years of Pratap’s fortune Bhama Jshah 
raided Akbar’s i^nbah of Malwa, and brought 
a booty of twenty lakhs of rupees and twenty 
thousand a-dirafis to the Maharana. The astute 
politician and diplomat Khan Khanan Abdiir 
Raliini tried hard to seduce Bhama Shah to the 
service of the Emperor by alluring offers; but 
Bhama Shah was no Tanaji Malsure.’' In the 
last fight of Pratap against the Mughals, Bhama 
Shah took a prominent part at the battle of 
Diver along with the Chundavats and Sakhta- 
vats. He continued in the office of Pradhan 
under Maharana Amar Singh till his death on 

7. Shivaji^s most valiant lieutenant, who for a 
time deserted his service and became a Muslim. 
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January 26, 1600 A.D., leaving instructions 
to his wife to hand over to the Maharana a 
book wherein he oiscd to enter the sites of buried 
treasure of Mewar, — the secrets of which were 
known to him alone. What a noble contrast 
with Nana Fadnavis who secreted the w^ealth 
of the public treasury, spent the same for 
personal benefit only, and handed over the 
secret book of his treasure to his widow as a 
parting legacy! 

Taracliaiid, younger brother of Bhama 
Shah, rose hish in martial fame and enjoyed 
life much belter tJian any average Rajput of 
tho^c stoimy days. He built a beautiful bara- 
darl (garden ]ialaee) and a baoU at Sadri near 
wiiich stand in stone sculptures i'aracluind 
himself, his four wives, one favouriie concubine 
{khav'di^), six dancing girls and Ids musician 
with Irs wifi'. So an O.swal seems to beat hollow 
a Mughal awir in the art of graceful living! 

Jiva Shah, son of Bhama Shah, succeeded 
to the otlice of Pradhan under Amar Singh, and 
Jiva Shah’s son Akluiiraj held the same in the 
reign of Ainar’s son, TMaharana Karan. 

2. SdJujIivi Dd[/dldds (Vaishya): What 
Bhama Shah had been to Maharana Pratap, 
Dayaldas was to Maharana Raj Singh I, during 
the critical years of liis fight witli Aurangzib. 

Dayaldas w^as the son of Mahajan Raju, 
whose ancestors had been Sisodiya Kshatriyas, 
but who merged themselves into the OsW’al 
communily of merchants on account of their 
conversion to pacifist Jainism. FiXploits of 
Dayaldas need not be repealed here, fie built 
at great cost the magnificent marble temple of 
Adinath, wiiieli stands on a hillock overhanging 
Rajsamiidra lake. 

3. Pdyicholi BiltariddS : lie was a Pan- 
chaiili Kayeth of Bhatnagar snb-castc. Pan- 
chauli is derived from Pdncha-k'idn (the village 
notable of the Panch or village council of 
elders), according to competent Sanskrit’sts 
(e.g., Ouleri); but they claim to be emigrants 
from ancient Panchala country (modern Rohil- 

^ khand) . He w^as more than a Pradhan in the 
time of Maharana Amar Singh II, when diplo- 
macy and flexible administrative policy could 
only save the State. 

4. Family of Amar Chand (Brahman): 
Amar Chand was the son of a Sanadhya 
Brahman named Shambhuram, who had been 
employed aa Superintendent of the royal 


kitchen in the time of Maharana Jagat Singh 
II. Maharana Pratap Singh II w^as highly 
impre.^sed by the sterling qualities of Amar 
Chand, a man of vigour and devoted honesty, 
fearless in speech and straightforward in 
action as he w^as. He made Amar Chand his 
Pradhan with absolute powers, which offended 
the ambitious and intriguing queen-mother. 
After some time Amar Chand was poisoned by 
Ram Peary, a maid'i'rvant and evil genius of 
tlie (iUceii-ruoUier. Though lie was the virtual 
ruler of iMewar for many yeai’s, he died a poor 
man halving no means to his wutlow to buy a 
cofFin-clolh for Iriii. AVliatever he took as his 
pay he spent almost tlic wliule of it in charity 
and ])ublic w'elfare keeping for liiniself just 
enougli for a frugal life. His death startcKi 
Alewar on the road to rum and’ humiliation. 

5. Mehta Agdrelidnd (Vaishya): His 
ancedors were Cliauhans of the ruling Deora 
sept of Sirohi. One of them had been converted 
to Jainism by the famous saint and scholar 
Jinaprabha Suri of Akbar’s court ; and since 
after, his descendants became merged in the 
premier merchant community of Oswals. The 
original home of Agarchand’s family was Jodh- 
pur. He became the Pradhan of Alaharana Ari 
:!^iugh 11. and was succeeded in his oflice by his 
son Devichand. 

6. Fciftiily of Seth Joru'ormal Baphna (the 
Rothchilds of Rajjiutana) : Originally Parihar 
Raj]nits, the Ba])hnas accommodated them- 
selves in the Oswal conimiinity with the change 
of their cult (from Brahmanism to Jainism), 
and consequently of jirofosion . Wiien Col. Tod 
came to Alewar as Political Agent, he advised 
Maharana Bh’m Singh to invite Seth Jorwar- 
mal from Indore to re.dorc' the solvency of his 
bankiupt State. Jorwarmal set up his business 
house at Udaipur saddled though by a bad 
bargain. The helpless Alaharana said to Sethji, 
“y'ou meet all expenses of my State from your 
shop, and all the revenues of Mewmr will be 
deposited in yours.” And, as if, by magic Seth 
Jorw’armal turned the deficit budget of Mew^ar 
into a surplus one within a short time; and over 
and above ho provided for the prodigal expenses 
of the Maharana’s pilgrimage to Gaya and 
released him from his heavy debts — of which 
he owed twenty lakhs to Jorw'arinal alone, 

Jorwarmal’s success was an object-lesson 

be who can manage well a businesB con« 
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cern knows also how io handle the finances of 
a kingdom, and that a soft Baniya can turn 
zabardast in repressing lawlc.-s elements and 
corrupt State scTvanUs, who retard the fiow of 
wealth from agriculture and trade to the coffers 
of the State. I 

7. The Gandhis in Mcicar (Vaishya) : 
The Gandhis in Mewar played rather a dubious 
part in Mewar. Soiiiehand Gandhi secured the 
post of Pmdluin through iiitr'gue, and by 
intrigue ho maintained himself in ])ower in the 
time of Maharana Bhim Singh. However, he 
was a man of .''onu' political foresight and dilo- 
matic ability. He succee^le(l in keeping out the 
Marathas for a time from ]\Iewar, and counter- 
acting their policy of establishing undisputed 
iMaratha ascendancy in Itajputana. To keep 
himself in power he added find to the smoulder- 
ing fire of hereditary rivalry between the 
Chiindavats and Sakhtavat si'jits. He was 
murdered in the palace^ by Kawaf- Arjun S'ngh 
Chundavat. Somchaiirl’s -on, Satichand paved 
the way for the utter huniiliaiii)n of Alewar in 
a mad pursuit for the revenge of his father’s 
blood on the Chundavats. 

(7) 

Non-Rajput communities playc'd a similar 
though a less con>j)’'cuous part in other Stales 
also, which we cannot afford to notice hen* in 
detail. But their paid in the history of Jodh})ur 
is too important to be ignored by a historian 
for correcting the general impression that the 
history of Raji)iitaiui is, perhaps, a bundle of 
adulating elimnieles of Jiajput oligarchies of 
the land. With the progress of research Rajjnit 
history shall rcvc'al itself as a hi'^toiy of the 
pen})le of Raji)Utana as well. This is parti- 
cularly true of tlic history of Jodhpur from the 
death of Maharajah Jaswant Singh onward. 
We propose to add only a brief sketeh of the 
role of non-Rajputs in the reigns of Maharajah 
Ajifc and his son Abhai Singhji in support of 
our contention. 

When Auraiigzib heard the news of the 
death of Maharajah Jaswant without an heir 
in Jamrud, he at once sent his officers to con- 
fiscate the property and treasure of the Maha- 
rajah, and summoned the chief nobles and the 
household officials of Jodhpur to the imperial 
court. Bhati Raghunath and Kayastha Kesari 
Singh w’ere brought to Delhi to submit an 
account, whereupon Kayeth Kesari Singh told 


the Emperor that he alone was responsible for 
it. He wx*nt home from the darbar and drank 
poison preferring death to a disclosure of his 
master’s properly, — as the spirited Ratnu 
Gharan, Virbhan, says: 

Kayath tyag vichare kaya, 

Ka^ari Singh Kam ka jaya. 

When Ratlior Durga with the widow of 
Jaswant and her newly-born child were besieged 
in flicir house at Delhi by Auraiigzib’s troops, 
Ratlior Durga vowed to save Ajit at any cost. 
At her own prayer the Rani’s head was cut off 
on the bank of the Jamuria, and the warriois 
sallied out to hew their own way with infant 
Ajit through hostile array. In the grim battle 
of Delhi, Kayeth Hari Rai and Muhta (Vais) 
Visna died figliting -houldcr to slioulder with 
the Rajpuls. 

Kon-Rnjpiit associates of Durgadas played 
all tlirougli a brave and loyal part in all bis 
actviti(’s. When J)urga(las summoned a eoiin- 
cil to have its opinion wdietluT Priiux Akbar 
should be given refuge, Ix'sides the Charans 
already menlioncd the following wxre also 
invited: 

' Bhnndari (Vaish) : Askaran, Raiehaiid 
Dijiavat, Sawvint Singli, son of Kliemsi, Hem- 
raj, son of Jagannath. 

Kayasth : llarkishan, brother of Kesari 
Singli wdio died in Delhi. 

Purohit : Puskania Brahmins Akhau’aj 
and Dalpats son Droiiaeharyya Vyas (lirah- 
man) — Lakshiiiichand and Balakrishna, son of 
Murar. 

In a battle near Merta (Tuesday, second 
of bright fortnight, Kartik, B.S. 1738), Puro- 
hit, Raghunath died fighting, and several years 
after Purohit Akhai Singli w'as one of the fewv 
to liavc the privilege of seeing Ajit in his hiding 
place in Sirohi. 

Bhandari Khimsi and Kayastha Gulal- 
ehand were trusted lieutenants of Ajit in his 
dealings with the Sayyid brothers. Bhandari 
Viyayraj, Muhnot Sango and Kayeth Madho 
wxre posted in the fort of Ajmir when it came 
to the possession of Ajit. 

When Maharajah Abhai Singhji led his 
army to attack on Haidar Quli Klian outside 
Ahmcdabad, the Maharajah assigned tlic com- 
mand of his right wing to Bhandari Bihairaj, 
and that of the left wing to his younger brother, 
fiery Prince Bakht Singh. In the centre under 
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the Maharajah, alone; with the Rajputs the 
followiniz; non-Rajput commanders were posted: 

Gujar — ^ICehar Samdasoi, Sundar and Khe- 
tal Bhagot. 

r?/cr.9 (Brahman) — Faloli Dii^cliandot, 

Bhai Udaychand, Jaharmal Jasavat. 

PnrohiG^ Sivar Sunju, Keliar and Xanda- 
lal. 

Asfromwer — Jaidev, son of Drnnacharj . 

Bhandarl -Girdhar, Ratan, Dalo, Ohan- 
nip, Bijaii'aj KlicGiyot, Samalda^ Jainaval, 
Amro Dovaui., I.ak^hmicliand, Alaida^^ J)evi- 
cliand, Singhvi Achal, Jodlimal and Jiwan. 

Muhta (Vai.^h) — th)kal Sundarda^nt, 
Gnpalda-' Kalyanda^nt, Devi Sinah, Migh 
Singh and Sadai'ain Ituinnalnt. 

^fofu (Baniya) — Be^dhal and Tikam. 

I^tnirholi (KayGli) — Balki'^han, La1o llar- 
ki>lian():., Dolo Madlio and Rupo " 

•S) 

rc'jard'. (lie urilor ami (lu' nuacantilc* 
comiunnhir-' (herr a^ (ho n'lior si<lc of the 
m 'dal in medieval Kajjailana a>> in the modern. 
Till' KocVcdlw. thoniili liiglily indm]U'nMil)Ie. 
were al^o ad('i)( in inlj’.gnc ami liahitually 
inclini'd lo m'|)o(i''m. In almo^, I'Vny Bajpnt 
State, i)[ii licularly m Aiiiher, tlie Kayedn held 
most of (hr k(\v-])osls for which Ihey alone 
were fiualified hy (heir kiiowlege of Prr>iaii 
and half-Arughal upbiviming. Tlu' (lo.-i of vakil 
or diplomatic agent of a Si ale at llu' im|»erial 
court was generally filled hy a Kayeth; because 
it require (I bribing, in'rigiiing, spying and 
bluff wilhoiU, which no business could make 
any hi'advvay a* (he Aliigl.al C'ourt. Thne was, 
however, a projiensity in ..hi* Kayeth’s dircwd- 
ncss to cut bolh wa>s to his own ])rofi( a} the 
ee«^l of the inicrc-l.>^ of his e-wa nncM-er as well 
as of the T'anjiire. In humbler ^dtuation al-o, a 
ICayelh. with his pen a(. the desk was dreaded 
much more than a bhmiering Rajput with If-s 
hand on the hilt. A Kayeth’s solieiliide or smile 
and courtesy boded evil for anybody having 
business at the Rajputs rkori and (he dark 
khaiia (equivalents of Alughal Diu'aii-kdiaua 
and Dhcan-i~Am respectively) . 

Ilow'evcr, in iJie countryside, the Baniya 
figures more than (he Kayeth in popular vitu- 
peration, born of the jealousy of his aflluence 
and the natural antipathy betw’ecn the capital- 
ist exploiter and the exploited masses. An oath 

8. TJicse lists are compiled from Ra}-nipak of 

/ \Tn Min wi M Vi Q *1*11 CaViVtn 


^^by the sin. of a shop-keeper” was, — and is 
still considered irrevocaivle; a curse of the 
same formula would shake even the sceptic. 
Nainsi tells iis in his Khycit how the Baniyas 
of Keiakot in Cutch-IRnijnagar, threatened 
with ruin on account of four years’ successive 
rain-fall and l)nm])cr crops in that dry region, 
had recourse to varihfa (Tantric wizard) to 
lock up rains and create famine in the land. 

The Rajput had Ids own method of balanc- 
ing his economy aLUiiii^t the Baniya by setting 
<onie of liis kinsnu'ii to rob and steal and send- 
ing others to keep them out if paid for hy the 
Baniya. A I’ougli nii'llu'd of rephau-hing the 
exhausted ^tale WTm to impo>c a periodical fine 
on the Baiwaris ami merehanls under the name 
Tkaln daud, because of its realisation ever>" 
third \ear in (lie Kotali S' ate down to the time 
o' Zaiun r^iiuili. Xo offence' warn needed, no reason 
lu'ed he given tor Pdifl bnrar, payable by every 
Patel, no mailer honot or corrupt. The amount 
wau arbitral ily fixed and willingly paid because 
llu' Patels providi'd themselves for the contin- 
genev l^eforehand at the expense of the poor 
tiller of the soil. A similar fine w’as levied on 
Ihirahs and other merchants, whose income the 
Stale had no means to tax otherwise.'* This re- 
m’mU us of the treatment- meted out to the 
Jews in Ghristiandoin during the middle ages. 

This was tile law of jungle prevailing in 
the heart of an otlmrw'i>e civilised eoiinl-r^q hav- 
ing iW(‘n le^s jiistitiearion than the practice of 
tin* I’aihaii Alaliks. Wlicn debts mounted up 
and di'inaiid on for repayment became insistent, 
the Pathaii would have (he house of the Baniya 
of hA village. — wlm wa^^ his hook-kci per and 
li -lu vlemlf'r to iiK'ei uidimiled credit, — burnt 
do\\ii p.u'io-'ieally wuli all his papers, pay him 
a little t(t s'.ait himinesv anew and allow him to 
grow' fat again like his dinnba. 

( 0 ) 

The ItajjiiPs with (hi'ir ^uhordinate part- 
ners, the Kayeth and the Vaish, make up after 
all, only llu' (op-diosing of the history of 
ILijputana. The pre-Rajpuf history of the land 
had been (he history of wandering and settle- 
menl of the Bhils, .Tats and Aleds, Mens and 
Minas, who became submerged under the suc- 
cessive waves of migration of the Rajput 
Kshatriyas. Of these peoples all arc of Aryan 
if not, of Indo-Aryan stock except the Bhils, 

9. For Pale! Barar and Tisala Dand, see Dr. 
Mathura Lai Sharnia’s Kota Rajya ka Itihas, Vol. II, 

nn Kil RdR 
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who arc supposed to be of Dravidian origin. 
The Meds’® (Mers) and the Jats were found 
always moving together, as in Muslim histories 
Jats and Meds arc invariably mentioned 
together. Those of the Meds or Mers, who still 
remain Hindus, stand today as much outside 
the pale of Brahmanism, as their reputed ances- 
tors, the Madrakas, living between the Indus 
and the Ravi in the days of the Mahabharata 
stood along with the Vahikas (later on known 
as the Jats, who are called Vaheks still in 
Sindh) . Modern scholars are inclined to identify 
the Meds or Mers with the Medes or ancient 
Iranians. The Meds held sway over the whole 
tract now covered by the States of Kotah, 
Bundi and Mewar; whereas the Jats lived in 
the Jangal-desh (a portion of ancient Kuru- 
Jangal region), which covers Bikaiiir and some 
portion of the Jodhpur vState. During their 
days of ascendancy their ruling families ranked 
as Rajputs, while the rank and file, perhaps, 
clung to their unorthodox food, faith and 
superstitions. The Sanskrit ised name of Mtda- 
patnmanclaV^ for Mewar propc'r preserves the 
memory of their sway in that region from which 
they were gradually pushed and confined to 
their modern habitat Merwara. There they 
lapsed back to their semi-wild life, and later 
on entered the fold of Islam out of spite to the 
Rajputs. 

The Bhils, perhaps, represent the oldest 
stratum of the population of that portion of 
Rajputana, which lies between the table-land 
of Malwa and the Desert beyond the main 
range of the Aravala mountain with its sub- 
monte skirt of hills and jungles. Waves of 
migration of the Indo-Aryans and later on of 
the Sakas and llunas, and other peoples like 
tihc Jats and Meds and Meos and Minas swept 
successively over this region submerging the 
•Bhils, and passed away by leaving a silt of 
peoples of Aryan stocks and isles of a higher 
civilization. But the Bhils seemed to have had 

10. For Mods, see Nain.d’.s Khvat, I, p. 7, foot- 
note 1, by Raiimarayan Dung.'ir, Brihat-^Sarphita 
mentions another tribe Mandavya along with the' 
Meds. It IS not unlikely that the Mandavyas also had 
their settlements from Mandor or Mandawar in 
Marwar to Malwa, where we have such placc-name.s 
as Mandasor, Mandu, etc. The name Mandavya m 
abbreviation and popular use probably became Mand, 
if these were a distinct people from the Meds. 

11. Inscriptions relating to Med dynasty are said 
to have been found in the Kotah State (Dr. Mathura 

Sharma’g History oj Kotah in Hindi, Vol. 1, p. 4). 


recovered ground just as Nature recovers her 
own against man in unguarded moments and 
turns the garden of his civilization into wood- 
land. 

However, the Bhils are found in occupation 
of 'the Aravala regions down the banks of the 
Chambal from which they had evidently 
pushed the Meds west and northward. Nothing 
of the history of the Bhils before they came 
into clash with Ihe Rajputs is definitely known. 
Ruins of an old Bhil town, Asalpur, lie five 
miles north of Nahargarh on the left bank of 
the Barni stream; and another fort of theirs, 
now known as Akelgarh, stood on 'the right 
bank of the Chambal a little south of Kotah. 
Kotah itself was the last capital of a Bhil chief, 
Kotiya Bhil, who deserted his older capital of 
Akelgarh. The Bhils lived in small mud 
forts accommodating, perhaps, tlui ruling sept, 
wdiose territory did not on the average exceed 
25 square miles.’'* Their kingdom was a sort of 
confederacy of small clan republics, which 
combined against a common foe in times of 
war, or fought amongst themselves over wine 
and women when left alone. They were not 
altogether foes of civilization; agriculture 
flourished and merchants carried on their trade 
under their protection, and Uicy had their 
Bhats and musicians from outside to regale 
their leisure; — as we can surmise from stray 
references in the Rajput khyats. They sank 
into a su))ject-pcople along with the Minas of 
Biuidi in the time of Samar Singh Ilada, who 
ascended the gadi of Bundi in 1243 A.D. 
Samar Singli had to fight a severe battle near 
Akelgarh against Kotiya Bhil in which nine 
hundred Bhils and three hundred Ilada Rajputs 
were killed.” 

The Minas about this time shared with the 
Bhils the mastery over the whole tract from 
Bundi to Dhundahar (modern Jaipur country). 
They occupied an intermediate position between 
the Rajput and the Bhil in civilization and 
orthodoxy. Jeta Mina became a very powerful 
ruler in Bundi in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. In those days Rajputs and Minas of 
ruling statois intermarried though the Minas 
v/cve looked down upon for their unorthodox 
customs and food. When such alliances were 
profitable in cash or territory, the Rajput would 

12. Dr. Mathura Lai Sharma’s History o] Kotah 
(Hindi), Vol. I, p. 33. 

13 . Ibid, p. ei. . , 
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readily admit the Kshatriya status of the Meds 
and Minas of their neighbourhood. So Jeta 
Mina of Bundi, whose power had hitherto 
eccHpsed that of the intruding strangers, the 
TTada Chauhans of Bundi, — proposed a mar- 
riage between his two sons with the daughters 
of Rao Deva. Rao Deva replied that if the 
Minas would give up their evil customs and 
reform ihemselvos ho might give them two 
flauglilers of his brother in marriage. Jeta 
agreed to this condition with alacrity and gave 
an undertaking in writing to fulfil all the 
conditions of Rao Deva. With two girl^ Rao 
Deva came to the village of Umarthun, pre- 
pared the manda'p of marriage and raised a 
tempera r^r reception house for the bridegrooms^ 
partv of the Minas. But I his was really a 
death-trap. Jeta Mina came with a large parly 
which was lodged in that house. Wine and 
feasting went on merrily, no marriage took 
place, and not a single Mina remained alive 
next morning, fire and sword having done the 
needful in tlie lime-light of the callous Rajput 
treachery. Similar was the fate of Kotiya Bhil 
of Kotah at the hands of Rao Jeta (grandson 
of Rao Deva), who killed the Bhil chief by 
luring him to a friendly feast. These are 
typical of the way by which the Rajputs des- 
troyed the power of non-Rajput tribes in 
Rajpui.ana. 

The Bhils and Mods of Mewar put up a 
stiff resistance to Rajput aggression. Nainsi in 
the last quarter of the seventeenth ccntiuy 
writes : 

. . three kos from Dovaliya was a Greater 
Merwada, where lived Biirar-Bargat, Biijmal, and 
Umar septs of Mers in 140 villaRos. Once they were 
e.xpollod by Rana Jagat Singh, but reinstated at the 
intercession of Jhala Kalyan. At present Rana Raj 
Singh has expelled all the Mers and settled in their 
villages Sisodiya Rajput^s of Chundavat, Saktavat and 
Ranavat clans with their hasi (clients attached to a 
family or elan). These people (Mer.^) used to com- 
mit depredations and lawlessness. The land between 
Dovaliya and Meval is called dcs (country) of Mandal 
(?), the chief place of which is Dharynbad, where lived 
the Mers, behaving a.s subjects or as rmrasi^ (roving 
brigands levying blackmail) . There were 140 villages 
of Mers here, whom Rana Raj Singh has ousted and 
given their villages to Sarangdeo Rajputs. 

“The Bhil lord of Mahesar Hill and paragana 
Jurra is an extremely devoted and loyal vassal of the 
Rana. His ancestors bore the title of Rawat. At 
present this place is in possession of Ravat Narsingh- 


das . . . Mahesar range of hills is 12 kos in breadth, 
where pargana Jurra is situated ... In times of difiBl- 
culty this place is an impregnable shelter for the 
Dewan (of Ekalingaji, i.c., the Maharana). There in 
Panarwa, Narsinghdas holds 200 villages, Ranak 
Dayaldas Bhil 25 villages, the descend'^ints of Ganga- 
das 140 villages. Bhils live as subjects ... In the 
rear of Dungarpur lives Bhil Khangar Bhagora. Herein 
for 150 kos are the settlpiucnts of the Bhils only . . 

The Bhil was a potent factor of t^ucccss in 
Maharana Pratap^s war of independence against 
the Mughal Empire. The Mina ftill holds as 
dear to the prestige of the Kachchwas as their 
ancestors who had once voluntarily accepted 
the Kaehchwa dynasty as rulers over thorn. A 
Rajpn’ in distress always found protection and 
hospitality among the-e brave primitive 
peoples. 'I’l'cy were humoured by the Rajputs 
in l-iTnos of difliculty and flattered as ‘^uncle^’ or 
‘^nephew” (bhanja) ; but once tight on his 
saddle the ungrateful Rajput had nothing but 
contempt and chastisement for these peoples. 
TIad belter wisdom dawned on the Rajputs 
those peoples could liave been easily reclaimed 
by them as an integral part of the Rajput 
polity of Medieval India. The Rajput failed, 
and paid dearly for his sins. TIad it been 
otherwise, the Rajput avouM have played a 
nobler role than that of brave watoh-dogs of 
alien regimes after 1000 A.D. But the old 
vigour of the Tudo-Aiwan polity that had 
strengthened itself by digesting the Pakas nnd 
Hnnas“ in ancient time^ was gone, and the 
missionary zeal and catholicity of religious and 
social outlook of the Brahmans had vanished 
from the land. With the loss of political in- 
dependence ap|>earcd the symptoms of a cill- 

M. Nain'si, Khyat, Vol. T. pp. 7-8. 

Mandal ka Drs npprnr^j to bo a wronc translation 
in this pas'sfigo. Barah (twelve), rhmirad (eightv-four) , 
etc., are the units of a Mandal fa social nnd semi- 
political confederation), amonir the Jats and kindred 
tribes. So Mandal kn Dvs possibly means the 'territory* 
covered bv a Mandal. 

15. The word Bhaka was used in Rajputana to 
denote a foreigner, a rnlcchcha, later on applied to 
Muslims by analog^^ The TTunas were admitted to be 
Kshatrivas. whose daughters were eligible ior marriage 
bv the Rajputs. In the Hariana tract of the Punjab, the 
Hun is remembered as a doughty fighter and a bois- 
terous braggart talking big. If somebody is reluctant 
to meet an opponent, others encourage him saying. “Is 
he Hunt?” They snub and taimt a boasting fellow 
saying, “Some big Hun seems to have come!” Legends 
of Rajputana contain references to Hun uirs (Hun 
braves) aa lawless depredators, who used to live in 
inaccessible defiles and plunder merchants and pilgrims 
(Vide Ouleri-granth, I, p. 218). 
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tural dyspepsia and spiritual bankruptcy of 
the body-politic of India. The result was that 
Islam stole a march over the Hindu society at 
the start, and later on, rode roup:li-shod over 
the prostrate Hindus. T^lam coerced and 
tempted into its own fold a considerable portion 
of these neglected and prosecuted tribes only in 
a less refined and beneficent way than that e' 
Christianity in modern times. 

However, the forgotten history of these 
non-Rajput tribes is tlie coral reef on wliich 
tlic multi-coloured landsca])e of Rajput histoiy 
unfolds itself. But these fossils of humanity 
will some day spring to life under the magic 
breath of liberty and (‘haiigc the medicA'al 
complexion of Indian soci(‘ty. These peojiles 
cling to their lands for liv(‘lihood. which is 
anything but enviable as the sigh of the 
countiyside goes : 

Kura karsnn hhny(i qrhun jvonn} hanii/a. 

[i.c., the ciillivntnr ]-< loft only the refuse of grains 

to apiDcase hunger, while I he Biiniya (diop- 

kceper-ciim-moiieylciKh'r, feast .s on wheat,] 

* ( 10 ) 

Any future research into llu' liistoiw of the 
so-called non-Aiyan races of Raj])utana shall 
have to seek light, from philological ; tudies of 
the spoken dialects in the countryside of Raj- 
putana. And these dialects are anything but 
modern Hindi. One eompetent authority re- 
marks aboiP the spoken laiigiiag(‘ of one of the 
easternmost. States of Rajjnitana, namely, 
Kotah : 

‘^Grammar and accruts of the h/^a.s/?re of Kotah 
have similarities Nvith iho^(' of Gujarati . . . There arc 
some characteristics in the stylo of pronunciation, 
which show no connoction cither w’ith San'^krit or with 
Persian. There are also some w’ords in their voca- 
biilaiy, whose relation with Sanskrit or any Sf inil’c 
language cannot be cstabli>lied. From this it may be 
surmised that in the language of the Kotah State there 
hag been po.ssibly some’ liyhiidization with tlie lan- 
guages of foreign tribes, Hun a or Gujar.’’*" 

The Rajput of modern 'times tries to 
forget himself in opium and wine, which too he 
may sadly miss in no distant future under the 
new dispensation tabooing all intoxiealion 
except that of power and purse. Nothing but 
the ingrained fatalistic philosophy will remain 
to console him for the lo^^s of hi*^ glorious pa'*!, 
and reconcile himself to new conditions remem- 
bering the poet Bhasa’s words; 

16. Dr. Mathura Lai Sharma, History oj Kotah 
(Hindi), Vol. I, p. 22. 


Kalakramcna jagalah parivartamana, 

Chakrarapankiriva gachhli bhagyapankih. 

( 11 ) 

History of mankind has been, on the 
whole, one of progress and reorientation with 
the advent and exit of virile nations. The 
medieval history of Rajputana received a 
similar reorientation with the rise of the Raj- 
puts. Its modern history also is receiving only 
a reorientation and not a set-back under the 
lead of Iho non-Rajput majority. If the Raj- 
puts had been in the forefront of Medieval 
India, and the wealth of the Mughal Empire 
llowed into the barren tract of Rnjjvutana in 
the shape of war booty and pay of Raji)ut 
mercenaries, the same phenomenon catches the 
ey(‘ loday only wilh the Marwari merchant and 
not du‘ Rajpiii. soldier in the vanguard to tap 
Ihe wealth of Tlind and of outside in an age 
when intellect, and business acumen can achieve 
much more than sword and muscle. 

Tile seed and soil of Rajputana have not 
lost their properties though the world has 
turned topsy-turvy for the Rajput cavalier and 
his hoivo. The Oswais and Agarwals stand 
today as heirs to tlie fame of the Cliaiihan and 
the Rallior, lh(‘ Sisodi'i ■_ ‘ul Hu* Kaejiohwnh,-- 
whose blood has mingled in Mieirs through con- 
version to Jidiiism and the impact, of economic 
forces, and whose robust oiitimism and spirit 
()<’ adventure they emulate in iieaeeful avoca- 
tions of life. 

The bulldozer of Secular India is breaking 
down the cru^t of medievalism on Indian 
i-ocic'ty, which the sword of the Rajput 'Upheld 
for centuries. The steam-roller of modern 
economic and political forces will, perhaps, 
knead the Old and the New India into an 
enduring cement for a Welfare Polity in which 
tile ,non-Rajputs will get an opportuniity to 
grow' to their full political stature. Let us only 
hope that the spirit of sacrifice and heroism of 
tln^ children of Rajputana ifhall continue to 
inspire future generations with the old vrar-cry 
of their land : 

Ghar Jatav dhram palatan, tiriya pndta lav; 

Ye (inliuJn d^n mnran-ra knha rank kaha Rao}"^ 


17. When the home and hearth is in danger, 
w^hon r<;ligion is at, stake, when the womenfolk are in 
difitresfl; thcjse are the three days of days for all (to die), 
whether a pauper or a prince. 

Quoted in Jagadish Singh Gahalot^a Rajputane ka 
Itihas, Vol. I, p. 6. 



PUBLIC OPINION IN DEMOCRATIC INDIA 

By Puof. D. C. BIIATTACHARYYA, m.a. 


The faith in ^‘Rational Man’* is the cornor- 
stono of (loinocTaoy which is sustained and 
developed by the conslanL conviction that the 
l)eople can determine (lu'ir own needs by means 
of a process of rational llioiisht and tlini. having 
determined wliat they want they are cai)able 
of sec'ing (liat Ibey acirnwe it thruiigh tlie pro- 
cesses of ilie government. Democracy is govern- 
nu'nt by public opinion. 

The imlitical history of India i«s a sorrow- 
ful saga of strife and dissension among many 
nationalities and communities. Tlu‘ Indian 
^hnation’’ of today may mean only (he people 
of India as they appaidil-ly stand together ami 
united presumably ignoiang the dark cliapters 
of the past history. Indian democracy at 
pi’cseiit will mean a ]nittern of ]) 0 ]>nlar govern- 
ment based on ihe fomidal’on of the opinion of 
these peoph' ami as siieh ])nldie opinion in India 
at present become, a snbjc'et-matter of great 
import anet' and interest . But in a country the 
great bulk of the ])opiihLtion still remains 
plunged into the darkness of illiteracy, where 
the people are, as a result, of the centuries-old 
tradition, inflamed furiously at the slightest 
provocation on religion^ or communal grounds, 
what and how much of public opinion can 
possibly be deciphered in order to gauge its 
nature, strength and intensity as the life-blood 
of the democratic government in India? Are we 
to accept “that l?i’eat c(ani)ound of folly, 
weakness, prejudice, wrong feeling, right feel- 
ing, obstinacy and newspaper paragraphs” as 
the public opinion and let our governmental 
machinciy be run at random or is it prudent to 
curtail the free play of the democratic process 
in India by ordering our administrative system 
according to the opinions rendered by the 
‘^Elitc” of the people and not by the spasmodic 
outbursts of capricious feelings and emotions of 
the sand-heap of irrational multitude of people 
that live in India? 

The latter suggestion betrays a genuine 
lack of faith in the capacity of the un- 
enlightened people of India to form and exert 


general opinion about tlio important problems 
of (he country. If this faithfulness is justified, 
then, certainly, India will have to limit her 
experiment with deinocraey accordingly, at 
least, during tlio transitional period. To say 
lhat the Indian people have not the capacity 
to form sound public opinion may mean either 
of the (wo things or both. Firstly, it may mean 
dial the Indian people have not ihe educational 
backing tf> form rational C()ncln'“’ionp on impor- 
i-anj socio-political issue's placed before them. 
It may mean, in the second place, that the 
jH'e.plc of India due to their long-standing 
dne’'si(ie< ai’c inrai)ablc of coming to any 
unanimous opinion on important problems. 

D'st.rnst in tbc intellectual capacity of the 
mos-x's v.'ith reference to important problems is 
iV)Mnng lU'W. It is a standing indictment 
against democracy that, democracy is a “patent 
hnno^s’bility evidently due to the utter in- 
ability of the people to judge issues dis- 
pas'-ionately :i id riitmnallv.” But the objection 
is ])aM'd upon mpeificial observation. Gladstone, 
the celebrated ]H)litical genius of England, who 
can definitely be regarded as an asiute appraiser 
of the public opinion of his t'me and country, 
however, once stated: 

“I painfully reflect that in almost every political 
controversy of the last fifty years, the fleisured* 
classes, the ‘titled’ classes have been in the wrong. The 
common pci>ple, — the toilers, the men of uncommon 
sense — these have been responsible for nearly all . the 
social reform which the world accepts today.”' 

A member of the law faculty at the 
University of California, Max Radin, analysed 
the popular vote in California on 115 referen- 
dum propositions put before the people in State 
elcc lions between 1936 and 1946. He found that 
in a substantial majority of oases the voters 
took the same attitude towards the propositions 
as was taken by two of Californians conser- 
vative institutions, the Conservative Club of 

1. Gallup: A Guide to Public' Opinion PoUs, 
London, 1944, p. 85. 
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Sanfrancisco and the Town Hall of Los 
Angeles, after extensive study of the issues by 
their legislative committees. Dr. Radin con- 
cludes from the evidence of these 115 referenda 
ithat the voters not only displayed caution and 
good judgement but they rejected crackpot 
suggestions with greater firmness than their 
elected representatives in the State legislattiro.* 
This is not anything unnatural. As Ogle 
observes : 

. . man Ls motivated by reason, rather than 
by emotion or superstition, when he most clearly is 
aware of the situation in which he is asked lo act. 
Awareness of the situation is not necessarily a function 
of the 'elite* . . . Superstition is rife when men grope 
in ignorance, but there is ample evidence to demon- 
strate that when they have knowledge they make judge- 
ments whose primary motivating factor is reajson. It 
would seem, therefore, ihat the criterion of using 
reason is not necessarily a hypothetical mental or 
physical superiority, but j)lain knowledge of the facts 
of the case. Men will make dccisiena or choice's by 
means of a reasoning procc'ss when they have know- 
ledge; if they are unable to use reason they will 
employ witchcraft. It appears that the 'elite’ is as 

fallible in this respect as any other group, and that, 

pressed for a decision, the Mijierman is as likely to 

rely on the portent of mystic rites as is the yokel. It 

appears equally certain that the superman is able to 
wish as strongly as the yokel, and that his wishes 
influence, his thinking in exactly the same way and 
to the same extent in absence of sobering facts . . . 
The average citizen has neither the understanding nor 
the competency to deal with the great mass of com- 
plex, technical mat^crial which the civil servant of 
today handles. He has, however, an understanding 
and knowledge of the matters with which he is in 
daily contact. Conc^eming his job, and his biLsincss, 
the average man is expert in the detailed sense of the 
world: he knows more about that particular facet of 
life than anyone else. The strength of the democratic 
flystem of government rests in its ability to tap this 
reserve of exact knowledge at its source.”® 

It may be confidently contended that the 
democratic experiment in India cannot be tin- 
successful simply on account of illiteracy 
among the people in India. The vast millions 
of ordinary Indians living in the villages may 
be illiterate, but thej^ are not unintelligent. 
Average Indians are marked by their shrewd 

2. Gallup: A Guide to Public Opinion PoUa. 

3. M. (^le: Public Opinion and PoUiical Dyna* 
mice, Boston^ pp. 25, 20, 16; 28; 22. 


understanding of the implications of a problem 
vitally affecting their immediate interesis. He 
has in full measure that ‘‘understanding and 
knowledge of the matters with which he is in 
daily contact/’ to which Ogle has attached so 
much importance. Formation of public opinion 
among the rural population in India cannot be 
brushed aside as sheer impossibility. But, of 
course, the extent and nature of the public 
opinion to be found in rural India must be 
limited to matters directly affecting the vital 
interests of the rural population. Issues like 
the industrial policy, or deficit financing, 
insurance at nationalization cannot be placed 
before these people for sound opinion. On issues 
like these tlic opinion conveyed by the e{lucated 
people living in the urban areas must be taken 
as the representative opinion of the country. 
This brings iis to the second point. It must be 
admitted that there cannot be anything like one 
undivided or unanimous public opinion on any 
important issue in India. One and undivided 
pui)lic opinion is an impossibility not only in 
Indi«a but in every democratic counirv of the 
world at present. The term “public” cannot 
have any greater denotation than “a group 
which will admit in any way that its members 
have the same interests or that its members 
belong together — or could probably belong 
together under tlie proper conditions. Conse- 
quently, “there i«, then, not one public, ‘the 
public^ of the politician, nor are there several 
publics, but literally an infinite number of 
publics in any country. An individual may 
belong to thousands of publics, and most of us 
must belong to a very large number.’” If there 
are different “publics,” it is natural that there 
will be diverse and divergent “public opinions” 
too. Tjord Bryce appears to have been aware 
of this possibility of divergence although by 
public opinion he means one opinion, that is, 
the opinion of the majority only. According to 
him, 

“. . . public opinion is a congeries of all sorts 
of discrepant notions, beliefs, fancies, prejudices, 
aspirations. It is confused, incoherent, amorphous, 
varying from day to day and week to week. But in 
the midst of this diversity and confusions every ques- 
tion as it arises into importance is subjected to a 


4. Ogle: Ibid, p. 44. 
6. Ogle: nM, p. 44. 
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process of consolidation and clarification until there 
emerge and take shape certain views or sets of inter- 
connected, each held and advot^ated in common by 
bodies of citizens. It is to the power exerted by any 
such views, when held by an apparent majority of 
citizens that we refer when we talk of public opinion 
as approving or disapproving a certain doctrine or 
proposal, and thereby becoming a guiding or ruling 
power.’” 

Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell was fully aware 
of ’the possibility of multiplicity in public 
opinion and attempted to strike a. balance by 
his compromising formula. According to him, 

^Tublic opinion to bo worthy of the name, to be 
the proper motive force in a democracy, must be 
really public ... A majority is not enough and 
unanimity is not required, but the opinion must be 
such that while the minority may not share it, they 
feel bound, by conviction, not by fear, to accept it; 
and if democracy is complete, the submission of the 
minority must be given ungrudgingly,’" 

Without, disputing the fundamental' con- 
tention of Dr. Lowell it may be, however, 
pointed out that on particular occasions the 
question of majority and minority may not 
arise at all. For instance, in India, today 
considering the widespread illiteracy it will be 
sheerly meaningless to refer the issue of deficit 
fiuan(!ing in the country to the rural population 
for their judgement and find out whether the 
majority is in favour or not. Only those issues 
which liave direct bearing upon the lives of the 
rural people should be referred to them for their 
opinion. On these familiar issues they may 
dififer amongst themselves and then in order to 
ascertain the public opinion of the rural popu- 
lation on these particular issues Dr. LowelFs 
form'ula may be applied with success. Prof. 
Ogle gives an instance which may be of interest 
in this connection. The peasants of Ohio (U.S.) 
were recently called upon to come to a decision 
as to whether they desired ito participate in the 
wheat crop control plans of the national De- 
partment of Agriculture. The problem before 
the farmers simply involved casting a balance 
and determining whether cost was met by gain, 
and in a case of this nature certainly the most 
competent person to make such a judgement 

6. James Bryce: Modem Democraciee, New York, 
1921. 

7. A. L. Lowell: Public Opinion and Popular 
Oov0mment, New York, 1918, p. 5. 


was the man who would have to operate undei 
the programme if it were adopted. As it hap- 
pened, the various farm groups disagreed among 
themselves since the conditions of farming and 
farm economy differed from one area tc 
another. For example, the Ohio farmers wanted 
to exempt from the count of acres planted tc 
wheat the amount which they grew as feed foi 
livestock, whereas the Nebraska and othei 
middle-western groups protested that they wen 
unable to compete on similar terms and this 
practice would give Ohio farmers an tinfaii 
economic advantage. All these problems, how- 
ever, were within the especial competence oi 
the farmer and here, in this case, if the Govern- 
ment wanted to determine their policy ii 
this regard simply on the basis of the ‘‘public 
opinion” of the rural population of the country 
then, they could secure that opinion in accord- 
ance with the suggestion given by Dr. Lowell 
There arc, however, issues on which “public 
opinions” of the different cross-sections of the 
people of the country, as a whole, need be taker 
into consideration. For example, in the presenl 
case, not only the farmers of the countay, bui 
also the businessmen were interested in the 
problem of controlling the amount of wheal 
* loduced and the price of wheat at least in sc 
far as the American crop influences the inter- 
national price quotation. Manufacturers whe 
used wheat also had a stake in the price. Thut 
each of these groups had a vested interest ir 
wheat; each was concerned with opposing 
modifying or encouraging the wheat control 
plans of the Department of Agriculture; anc 
each had a knowledge of conditions that coulc 
be gained only through actual working ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, no single member oi 
any one of these groups of people was able tc 
comprehend in full the problems of the otbei 
groups which were affected by the projectec 
programme. On such occasions, it will be th( 
duty of the Government to ascertain the “pub- 
lic opinion” of the country as a whole out oi 
the vast welter of “public opinions” of th< 
different cross-sections of the population anc 
here also D(r. Loweirs definition of publu 
opinion will be of great help. In any case diver- 
sity is recognised to be the inherent factor oi 
public opinion which is not necessarily detri- 
mental to the democratic process. 

D|emocracy attaches the greatest value to th< 
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individual and public opinion is, on ultimate 
analysis, nothing but a synthesis of individual 
opinions. As individuals differ among them- 
selves, it is natural that public opinion will be 
a heterogenous entity. Opinions are expressions 
of attitude and an attitude is “a mental neutral 
state of readiness, organized through experience, 
exerting a directive or dynamic influence upon 
the individual’s response to all objects and 
situations with which it is related.”® According 
to Prof. Thurstone, the attitude of an indivi- 
dual implies ‘'the sum-total of man s inclina- 
tions and feelings, prejudice or bias, pre- 
conceived notions, ideas, fears, threats and con- 
victions about any specific topic.”" Prof. Childs 
defines attitude as “a disposition on the part of 
an individual to act or react in a certain way, 
usually favourably or unfavourably, toward a 
particular issue or object.”^" Thus, if opinion 
means expression of attitude and attitude im- 
plies certain disposition to act or react to 
certain object or event, then the whole argu- 
ment goes to emphasize not only the “recep- 
tive” aspect of human mind but also the 
“creative” aspect. It is this creative aspect of 
human mind which explains the “inordinate 
variety” of human nature; it explains why 
reasonable, unprejudiced men reach different 
opinions, even though they have the same in- 
formation, Eveiy person may have ccriain 
inherent disposition. But this fundamental dis- 
position while manifesting itself in diverse 
forms is naturally affected, modified and ulti- 
mately diversified by the objective conditions 
under which different persons have to live and 
act. One mind reacts differently to different 
stimuli, and similarly different minds react 
differently to the same stimulus. This vari- 
ability is largely due to the variety of ex- 
periences which go to give peculiar bends to 
respective human minds. As Dr. Walter Lipp- 
mann observes: 

"Whatever the equipment at birth, the innate 
dispositions are from earliest infancy immersed in 
experience which determines what shall excite them 
as stimulus. . . . The cognitive processes and the 

8. Gordon Allport: A Handbook of Socuil Psy^ 
ohology, 

9. Thurstone & Chave: The Measurement of 
Attitude, Chicago, 1929, pp. 6-7. 

10. Childs: Introduction to Public Opinion, New 
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actual bodily movements by which the instinct 
achieves its end may be indefinitely complicated. In 
other words, man has an instinct of fear, but what he 
will fear and how he will tiy to escape, is determined 
not from birth, but by experience. . . . There is no 
prima facie case then of supposing that because per- 
sons crave some particular things, or behave in some 
particular way, human nature is fatally constituted to 
crave that and act thus. '^J'he craving and the action 
are both learned and in another generation might be 
learned differently, Analytic Psychology and social 
history unite in .supporting this conclusion. Psychology 
indicates how essentially casual is the nexus between 
the particular stimulus and the particular response. 
Anthropology in the widest sense reinforces the view 
by demonstrating that the things which have excited 
inon^s passions, and th(' means which they have used 
to realize them, differ endlessly from age to age and 
from place to place.^'’^ 

Prof. Childs has compared public opinion 
with weather. Weallior implies certain atmos- 
pheric conditions and public opinion implies 
certain conditions of the people’s mind. As the 
weather changes according to the alterations in 
the atmospheric conditions, similarly, public 
opinion fluctuates along witli the changes of the 
conditions of the people’s mind brought about 
by (fiffcreiit factor:^. Psychology and Anthro- 
polog}" conjoinlly proclaim not only the possibi- 
lity but also the inevitability of multiplicity and 
flexibility of opinions to be expressed by diffe- 
rent individuals and groups of individuals in 
different, periods of time. 

In a democratic country where public 
of)inion gets the widest possible scope of free 
play, opinion of the people on any particular 
issue mU't be earcdully sorted out of the vast con- 
geries of “opinions” of different cross-sections of 
the people (ff tlie country prevailing in any parti- 
cular period of time. The greater the diversity, 
the greater is the necessity of careful and scien- 
tific method of ascertaining or segregating the 
cream out of the complicated and complex mass 
of mixed feelings and reactions. In democratic 
India, let us have faith in the inherent capacity 
of the people to form opinion on relevant, issues 
and then proceed to devise the most appropriate 
method or methods of correctly ascertaining the 
real opinion of the people on different problems. 
The success of the great democratic experiment 
in India will largely depend upon the extent to 

11. Walter Lippmann: Public Opinion, pp. 178, 
188-89. 
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which there will be opportunities before the 
people to make their views sufficiently articulate. 
In 1893, Lord Bryce pointed out that the next 
stage in the development of democratic govern- 
ment would be reached ‘‘if the will of the 
majority of citizens were to become ascertain- 
able at all times . He observed that “the choice 
of one man against another is an imperfect way 
of expressing the mind of a constituency.” 
Political development in different countries in 
recent period certainly proves tha^ the election 
returns cannot be taken as the infallible evidence 
revealing the will of the people on specific issues. 
Political parties or itheir candidates now-a-days 
fight elections usually on the basis of a number 
of principles or measures. The victory or defeat 
of a party candidate cannot conclusively demon- 
strate as to which particular principles or mea- 
sures were accepted by the electorate and what 
particular principles were rejected by the elec- 
torate aUhough they might have voted for the 
candidate on the basis of other principles. The 
victory or defeat of any party candidate does 
not necessarily imply the acceptance or rejection 
by the electorate of all the principles for which 
he stood. In the Presidential election in U.S.A. 
in 1921, the Democratic Party candidate won. 
There is good reason to believe that this victory 
was possible because the Democratic Party stood 
for the League of Nations. But certainly it is 
not corrccli to hold that of the nine million 
Democrats all were staunch supporters of the 
League. As Dr. I/ppmann points out: 

. many of the millions voted, as they do, to 
maintain the existing social system in the South, and 
that whatever their views on the League, they did not 
vote to express their views. Those who wanted the 
League were no doubt pleased that the Democratic 
Party wanted it too. Those who disliked the League 
may have held their noses as they voted. But both 
groups of Southerners voted the same ticket. . . . The 
Republicans majority was composed of men and 
women who thought a Republican victory would kill 
the League, plus those who thought it most practical 
way to secure the League, plus those who thought it 
the surest way offered to obtain an amended League. 
All these voters were inextricably entangled with their 
own desire, or the desire of other voters to improve 
business, or put labour in its place, or to punish the 
Democrats for going to war, or to punish them for 
not having gone sooner, or to get rid of Mr. Burl- 
son, or to improve the price of wheat, or to 
lower the tivei| or to ftop Mr. Dnniel (tho Dmo* 
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cratic candidate) from outbuilding the world, or to 
help Mr. Harding (the Republican candidate) do the 
same thing.*”* 

In the last general election in ' India the 
Indian National Congress candidates were 
victorious in many constituencies. But the 
victory of these candidates does not necessarily 
indicate that the voters were all in favour of all 
the principles or measures of the Congress 
party. There were thousands of people who 
wanted to see the Hindu Code Bill stopped for 
ever, but at. the same lime voted for Congress 
on the consideration that the Congress govern- 
ment in the country had been trying to do 
many good things in other spheres; there were 
many who were thoro-ughly disappointed by 
the Congress party*s hesitant approach to 
Socialism but at the same time voted for Con- 
gress on the consideration that it was this party 
who had achieved the national independence of 
the country through many ti’oubles and tur- 
moils. Similar was the case in respect of other 
political parties whose candidates either won or 
were defeated. Evidently, election results can- 
not be relied upon as a safe guide to gauge the 
public opinion on particular issues prevailing 
in a countiy in a particular period of time. 

Lord Bryce aLo noted that with the swift 
changes of event many problems may come up 
which could not be submitted to electorate. He 
wrote that 

“The action of opinion is continuous, that of 
voting occasional, and in the intervals between the 
elections of legislative bodies, changes may take place 
materially affecting the views of voters.” 

Press and platform are regarded to be the 
tw^o media for the ventilation of public opinion 
on any particular issue when there is no imme- 
diate chance of having a countryside election 
or popular vote on the issue. 'But it is well 
known how very deficient tliese two organs are 
to discharge the functions expected of them 
under the existing social conditions. The press 
in almost every country is under the control 
of some “group,” and as a. result, views on 
different important issues are allowed to appear 
in respective papers only after “due” checking 
and consideration and there are papers, both itt 
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India and outside, who like to publish news or 
comments or criticisms on certain selected 
topics only having complete or partial “black- 
out” in respect of other “harmful” and '‘useless” 
matters. 

The public platform certainly serves one 
important purpose, that is, it provides an oppor- 
tunity to the leader to express his views to the 
people. But there ends its purpose and utility 
at least in so far as we are concerned with what 
happens usually. In a perfect democracy, 
however, what is more important is that the 
people should have a direct opportunity when 
every one of them would be able to express 
individually his or her opinion on a specific 
issue. The public platform docs provide the 
people with this opportunity. In some advanced 
countries it has become a practice for individual 
citizens, who con.^idcr themselves to be minority 
in the country, to write or wire their representa- 
tives in the legislature expressing their consi- 
dered views on particular problems. As a prac- 
tice it is not anything bad. But as a medium 
of ascertaining public opinion on particular 
issues it is certainly misleading. As there arc 
persons who considering themselves to be 
minority want to put pressure upon the mem- 
bers of the legislature through correspondence, 
there arc, on the other hand, citizens who do 
not like the idea of making their pressure felt 
to the members of the legislature througli cor- 
respondence, but come out. with tlieir considered 
views whenever there is any occasion of ex- 
pressing views collectively and the people be- 
longing to the latter group are found to be far 
numerous than the people belonging to the 
former catcgoiy. If the people belonging to the 
first category are given the name “articulate 
minority,” then, the people belonging to the 
larger (second) group may be called “inarti- 
culate majority.” In U.S.A., the Burke- 
Wadsworth Selective Service Bill of 1940 pro- 
posed that all men between the ages of 21 and 
31 should be required to register and should be 
liable for one year of military service. During 
the summer of the year fourteen Senators 
received as many as 30,000 letters from the 
citizens on this issue. During the same time a 
survey of public opinion, covering an accurate 
national cross-section of voters was taken. The 
views expressed through these two channels 
^ere as follows: 


Opinion expressed in Congressional Mail oa 
Selective Service Bill; 

For tlie Bill — 10 per cent 
Against the Bill— 90 per cent. 

Opinion expressed on Poll Question: “Do you 
favour increasing the size of our Army and Navy by 
drafting men between the ages of 21 and 31 to serve 
in the armed forces for one year?”; 

In Favour — 68 per cent 
Against— 27 per cent 
No Opinion — 5 per cent. 

The results indicate that if those four toon 
Senators had based their votes solely on the 
mail they received, they would have gone coun- 
ter to the wishes of the majorily of the people, 
as reflected in the poll. So, George Gallup 
poses the quesUon: 

“Hundreds of minority group have Ihcir spokos- 
mcn. \Vhat about the views of the marticulate 
majority 

More than fifty years ago T^ord Bryce 
wrote: “The best way in whirli the tendencies 
at WH)rk in any community can be discovered 
and estimated is by moving freely a])oul among 
all sort^ and condilions of men and noting 
how they are affected by the news or tlic argu- 
ments brought from day to day (o their know- 
ledge.” Modern answer is the system of the 
public opinion polls. 

“By their very nature,’^ writes George Gallup, 
“modern sampling polls can and do S('parate the 
popularity of candidates from the popularity of issues. 
Polls can report which views of the candidal o the pub- 
lic favours, which they reject. The speed with which 
sampling referenda can be completed for the entire 
nation is such that public opinion on any given issue 
can be reported with n 48 hours if the occasion war- 
rants. Thus the goal has nearly been reached when 
public opinion can be ‘ascertainable at all times’ . . . 
Public opinion pools can not only deflate the claims 
of pressure groups and of minorities seeking special 
privilege, but, more important, they can reveal the 
will of the inarticulate and unorganized majority of 
citizen 

Dr. Robinson has pointed out that the 
development of polling techniques may be 
divided into five phases, and we are now in 
what Robinson calls the fifth phase in the deve- 
lopment of “scientific” public opinion polls. 
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'It ii a phase,” writes Prof. Childs, "in which 
students of public opinion not only are concerned 
with questions of method, but also are raising ques- 
tions regarding the social ^nd political significance of 
these techniques. The polling agencies themselves are 
seeking to refine and improve their methods. Business 
executives and others are displaying an extraordinary 
interest in public oi)inion, -and are eager to find out 
what it is in order tliat they may bring their conduct 
into conformity wilh it. And students of public 
affairs are trying to evaliialc present trends and deter- 
mine what, if anything, needs to be done in order 
to enhance the social usefulness of polling proce- 
dures.’’^ 

In wliai-cvcr forms it may be, in demo- 
cratic India, if the people are to be K^ven ftdr 
and square opportunities to make tlieir views 
articulate, i)ublir opinion polls arc necessary. 
The technique of the polls may require modi- 
ficat’on> in conformily with the peculiar condi- 
tions prevailing in our country, but the system 
should be introduced Avithoiit delay. It 'is not 
suffioient that at tlic interval of every five years 
there will be country elections of candidates 
and in b('tween the intervals there will be some 
scattered bye-elections. The pattern of economic 
and social life of India is undergoing radical 
modifications very rapidly giving rise to many 
amroreseen but important questions which 
cannot be left to the exclusive discretion of the 
representatives in the legislatures. Particularly, 
in view of the fact that India is a federation, 
it is in the interest of the greater unity and 
stability of this federal country that on general 
questions people belonging to the different 
regions of the country should be given full 
opportunity to express their views. Democracy in 
order to be perfect must be dynamic. But this 
dynamism is undermined if the government of 
the country always wants to determine its 
policy only in accordance with the wishes of 
certain representatives who were once elected 
under a particular context of situation. So 
public opinion polls should be introduced in 
India and it will be through these polls that the 
people of India will be able to infuse fluidity 
in the whole administrative set-up which, under 
the tJaditional system, has a natural tendency 
of moving towards bureaucracy which is bad. 

If the public opinion polls give the people 
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the opportunity to express their views on 
specific issues, then in order to ensure that the 
people are really in a position to form correct 
opinions, it is necessary tliat there shall be 
proper organisational support to educate the 
people in general. It is true that the people 
in general have the capacity of coming to 
broad decisions on questions concerning their 
immediate interests. But they can give verdict 
only when the questions have been placed before 
them in an ab^^olutely objective, that is, un- 
biased and untwisted form. Information and 
implications of the issues must be presented to 
the public in a really scientific fashion and it is 
here that there enters the factor of propaganda 
in democracy. Propaganda in its purest sense 
must stand to help the citizens make wise and 
intelligent decisions, and as such democracy 
for its success has to depend largely upon 
scientific propaganda. But this aspect of the 
question is often forgotten and propaganda has 
come to imply some competitive effort on the 
part of some interested parties to confuse and 
bewilder the popular mind by repeated use of 
a number of catch-words and slogans sur- 
rounded by an aroma of an ideology winch pos- 
sesses validity more in tha^ry than in practice. 
It is just, in order to save the ordinary public 
from the unwholesome influence of such propa- 
ganda that tlicrc is the necessity of some expert 
but didntercsted organization entrusted with 
the task of enrghtening the people with rele- 
vant facts and figures concerning important 
issues confronting the country from time to 
time. Individual citizens have the capacity to 
form judgment. But a judgment on an issue 
concerning the people, as a whole, must be a 
judgment backed by sufficient knowledge, — 
knowledge which must come from much wider 
experience than the utterly limited experience 
of the individual citizen. As Dr. Lippmann 
observes: 

"You cannot take more political wisdom out of 
human beings than there is in them. And no reform, 
however, sensational, is tnily radical, which docs not 
consciously provide a way of overcoming the subject- 
ivism of human opinion based on the limitation of 
individual experience. There are systems of govern- 
ment, of voting, and representation which extract more 
than others. But in the end, knowledge must come 
not from the conscience, but from the environment 
with which that conscience deals. When men act on 
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the principle of intelligence they go out to find the 
facta and to make their wisdom.’^ 

That is why Dr. Lippmann advocates the 
establishment of an Intelligence Bureau. 

Prof. Childs would like to call it “a clearing house 
of ideas and opinions” which will function as "a 
reservoir into which individuals and groups with bright 
new ideas can pour their questions. One of the primary 
functions of such a clearing house would be to arrange 
and classify those ideas, eliminate duplications, re- 
vamp, and integrate others so that they could be 
presented to the public in a sj’stematic manner. With 
orderly classification would come more significant 
statements of issues. The ordinary citizen cannot as 
a rule examine all ideas and programmes and sift the 
less from the more. There must be some agency to 
do this for him.*”^ 

Dr. Lippmann wants his projected Intelli- 
gence Bureau to perform two-fold function. In 
the first place, it should act as a bridge between 
the legislature and the different administrative 
departments; and in the second place, it will 
try to associate politics of a country with the 
principles of political science as such. 

“This establishment,” writes Dr. Lippmann, 
"would pretty soon become a focus of an information 
of the most extraordinary kind. And the men in it 
would be made aware of what the problems of the 
government really are. They would deal with the 
problems of definition, of terminology, of statistical 
technique, of logic; they would traverse concretely 
the whole gamut of the social .sciences. It is difficult 
to see why all this material, except a few diplomatic 
and military secrets, should not be open to the 
scholars of the country. It is there that the political 
Bcientist would find the real nuts to crack and the real 
researches for his students to make . . . The central 
agency would thus have in it the makings of a 
national university. The staff could be recruited there 
for the bureaus from among the college graduates. 
They would be working on theses selected after con- 


sultation between the ouratoni of the national univer- 
sity and teachera scattered over the country.'^ 

The ideas of Prof. Childs and Dr. Lipp- 
mann are not mutually contradictory but 
supplementary. In India, it is time that the 
social scientists of the country seriously think 
over the question of establishing some such 
organisation thro-ugli which they will be able 
to enlighten the people’s mind. In the vast 
experiment of democracy, that is going on in 
India today, the social scientists have a vital 
role to play. But when problems arc numerous 
and complex, individual effort, can bo of very 
little significance. Whether we call it ^‘a clear- 
ing house of ideas and opinions” or an Intelli- 
gence Bureau or a Social Research and Guidance 
Centre, social scientists in co-operatiton with 
the industrialists, the government departments, 
and the universities of the country must try to 
Set up an organization which should always try 
to present before the public unvarnished facts 
and ideas for their elightenment and guidance 
and at the same time will try to gauge the cur- 
rents and cross-currents engendered in the 
miqds of the people by various events or issues 
and it may be good if the government of the 
country be prepared to take note of the find- 
ings of this authoritative organization and 
shape their policies and programmes accord- 
ingly. This is another way in which real flui- 
dity or dynamism can be infused in the total 
democratic set-up of a country. 
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A SCKXO-ECONOMtC SURVEY OF THE STUDENTS OF A COLLEGE IN 
A RURAL AREA OF WEST BENGAL 

Bt Pnor. Db. GOBINDA CHANDRA MANDAL 


Thu education system of a country cannot be divorced 
from its programme of economic development. The 
Second Five-Year Plan lays a greater emphasis on 
industrialization than the First one without, however, 
seeking to reduce the volume of employment in 
agriculture. Improvement of agricultural practices 
and development of small-scale industries have been 
given a very important place in the economic pro- 
gramme. The needs of our education have to be 
estimated in such a context of development. 

The present paper is an attempt at appraisal of 
our economy and its educational needs in the light 
of a socio-economic survey of the conditions of the 
college-students of a rural area. Such an appraisal is 
considered by the writer to be pertinent in view of 
the facts that the conditions of the students largely 
reflect the economy in which they are nurtured. The 
present study is related to the students of the P. K. 
College, Contai, Midnaporo.’*' The survey was con- 
ducted by the writer in October, 1955, under the 
auspices of the Economic Society of the college. All 
the students present on the day were investigated 
though all of them did not answer all the questions 
which were put to them. The findings arc given below; 

Table 1 shows the condition of the students* 


residence : 

Table 1 

Type of residence Number of Percentage 

hoarders to total 

Students’ Mess (affiliated 

to the College) 151 21.4 

Private Moss 85 12.1 

Own house 145 20.7 

Relatives’ hou.se 72 10.3 

NoU'-relativea’ house 260 35.5 

Total 713 100.0 


Thus we find that residences of students not liv- 
ing in their own houses are scattered, a large number 
constituting 35.6 per cent of the total reside in private 
houses belonging to persons to whom they are not 
related. 

Table 2 shows the conditions which the students 
have to fulfil to secure board and lodging in the 
houses of non-rektives. 

* Contai is a Sub-divisional town in the district 
of Midnaporc with no other similar town within 60 
miles. The Contai P. K. College is rapidly growing; 
it has deg^ree course both in Science and Arts; its roll- 
strength was not more than 300 in 1945; by 1955 it 
tis imereased to 1|000. i . 


Table 2 


Conditions 

Number 

Percentage 
to total 

By rendering some serviceSj 



e.g., tuition 

99 

38.6 

Partly by rendering services 


and partly by paying 

18 

6.9 

By fully paying 

85 

32.7 

Free 

58 

21.9 

Total 

260 

100.0 


Thus it is obvious that the conditions of residence 
of the students 45 per cent of whom have to earn their 
board and lodging are not conducive to studies. 
Besides, living in various fragmented houses is not 
helpful in the growth of community life among the 
students. i 

Table 3 shows the housing condition of the 


students: 

Table 3 


No of students 

Total number 

Percentage 

occupying one 

of students in 

to total 

room 

eacl^ class 


One 

86 

12.1 

Two 

212 

29.9 

Three 

165 

23.4 

More than 

three 247 

34.6 

Total 710 

100.0 


It is apparent that the housing condition of the 
students is not at all satisfactory, more than three 
persons having to occupy one room in the case of 
34.6 per cent of the total number of students. 

Table 4 shows the distance which the students 
have to travel for attending the college; 

TaBle 4 

Miles Number of students 

Up to two miles 411 

Above two miles 242 

Thus a large number of students have to come 
from a long distance simply for an attendance at 4he 
college. 

Table 5 shows food-expenditures of the studenia 
which is one of the chief elements in consumption- 
standard : 


Table 5 


Food’^xpenditure 

Number, of 
students 

Percentage 
to total 

Up to Rs. 20 

289 

44.5 

Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 

274 

42.2 

Above Es. 30 

88 

13.3 

Total 

651 

100.0 
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Thiis we find that the standards of food-consumption 
ia extremely low, 45 per cent of the students having 
to consume food worth not more tliati’ Hs^'t^ at the 
present-day prices. 


Table 6 shows the quantity of milk-consumption: 
Table 6 


Quantity 

Number of 

Percentage 


students 

to total 

0 oz. 

580 

SO. 8 

0 to 8 ozs. 

100 

13.0 

Above 8 ozs. 

38 

5.3 

Total 

718 

100.0 


Thus 80.8 per cent of the students do not take 
any milk which is an ind .‘^pensahle part of a nutritive 
diet. 

Table 7 shows the extent of fish-consumption: 


Table 7 

Number of days 

for which students Number of Percentage 

take fish stxidents to total 

I— 10 01 13.2 

II— 20 248 35.9 

21—30 352 50.9 


Total 691 100.0 


Thus nearly 50 per cent of the students do not 
take fish for more than 20 clays a month. 

There is larger deficiency in the consumpt’on of 


egg and meat as in Tabic 8: 

Ta'blk 8 

Number of days 

for which students Number of Percemtage 

take meat or egg students to total 

0 238 33.0 

1—10 days 444 61.7 

Above 10 days 38 5.3 


Total 720 100.0 


Thus nearly 95 per cent of the students do not 
consume egg or meat for more than 10 days a month. 

Table 9 shows how student.^ have been able to 
procure thoir books for study: 



Table 9 


Percentage of honks 



'procured to total 

Numper of 

P(hcentage 

required 

students 

to. tota\ ' 

Up to 25 

114 

16.4 

25 to 50 

237 

34.0 

60 to 75 

182 

26.1 

75 to 100 

164 

33.5 

Total 

697 

100.0 

Thus it is found 

that 50 per cent of the students 

have not been able 

to procure 

books more than 

50 par cent of what ie required. 



...Table 10. shows 

. the occupational 

dame from 

which the students 

are drawn: 



Table 10 


Occupational 

Number of 

Percentage 

class 

students 

to total 

Trade and profession 145 

20.1 

Service 

117 

17.0 

Agriculture 

428 

62.9 

Total 

690 

100.0 

Thus nearly 63 per cent of the students are found 
to belong to families engaged in agriculture. 

Table 11 shows 

the holdings of the 

families of 

the students belonging to the agricultural classes: 


Table 11 


Holding 

Number of 

Percentage 


students 

to total 

Up to 5 acres 

229 

•57.5 

5 to 15 acres 

87 

21.9 

Above 15 acres 

82 

21.6 

Total 

398 

100.0 


It is found that nearly 58 per cent of the students 
belong to families having holding not in excess of five 
acres. 

The students wore asked to note the vocations 
which they would like to take up after the completion 
of education. Table 12 indicates the future aims of 
the student^ in regard to vocation: 


Tabi-e 12 


Occupation 

Number of 

Percentage 

aimed at 

students 

to total 

Trade 

29 

4.4 

Teaching 

234 

33.3 

Legal profession 

29 

4.4 

Engineering 

71 

10.0 

Medical profession 

39 

5.7 

Social w^elfarc-w'ork 

72 

10.0 

Agriculture 

$8 

12.9 

Indefinite 

121 

19.3 

Total 

673 

100.0 

Thus though 63 per 

cent of the 

students belong 

to agricultural families. 

only 12.9 per cent of them 


arc aiming at agricultural occupation on completion 
of their studies. This tendency follows a demand for 
school-teachers in rural areas arising out of the urge 
for educational expansion. Again, agriculture in its 
present state is less profitable, less respectable and 
much more tiresome an occupation compared to one 
like teaching. Besides, there is scope of maintaining 
agriculture as a subsidiary source of earning by leasing 
out lands to bargadars. 

CONCLXnsONs 

Education should be viewed as the most important 
factor contributing to the formation of human capital. 



MESSAGE OE INDORI! 


As such It must te given the most important place m 
a plan for economic development. A programme for 
educational reform must take in view whatever can 
make education contribute its fullest quota to the 
human-capital-formation . 

The above survey abundantly reveals how the 
present urge for higher education in a rural area of 
West Bengal is struggling for fulfilment against ex- 
tremely adverse circumstances. A progressive society 
must provide productive opportiinily for its utilization. 

The findings of the survey suggest some basic 
tasks to be done for the purpose : 

First, there should be piovision for a consolidated 
residence for the students in the college vicinity with 
all its common fucildies which are helpful in building 
an active mind and body. 

Secondly, there should be a state-subsidy towards 
provision for nulritive food for the students. 

Thirdly, provision has to be made for a special 
library for the poor students who can borrow books 
from the hbi^ary for a period extending to the end of 
the.r study-course. 

Fourthly, there is the task to be done towards 
reorientation of an institution like the present one 
under survey, keei)ing in view the end of a static rural 
economy and the birth of a dynamic one. 

The college und(T survey turns cut every year 
nearly 30 graduates in Scienee and 80 in Arts. They 
are mostly to join the teaching profession. A plan for 
rural economic development leading to diversified 
occupations would suggest that there should be a two- 
year-post -gl■aduat(^ course for practical training in .such 
a college to qualify each student for any part’cular 
occufjation likely to be ojx^n to him at the end of his 
studies. 

Training can be given in the technology of small 
industries, improved agricultural practices, techn que 
of handicrafts, business organization, economic in- 
vestigation and social welfare activities. Additon of 
•a practical post-graduatc-training-course to the exist- 
ing higher institutions of rural areas must bo given 
adequate consideration if the nation is really interested 
in changing the shape of its niral economy. Such a 

: 0 : 


training course woilld possibly yield better results 
than the National Extension Service. This is because 
the students of the college of rural areas arc mostly 
drawn from the agricultural classes (of Table 10) ; and 
as they are students with a formative mind they can 
be better moulded by any post-graduate training to be 
workers in the service of a progressive . rural economy 
than what the National Extension Service can do. It 
is they who would carry economic revolution to the 
villages. 

It is possile to reorient the existing colleges of 
rural areas on tlie lines suggested here without serious 
changes in their i>tiucluro. The change will only be in 
the nature of an addition. In fact, sjtudcnts ediK’ated 
at rural colleges are too poor to avail opportunities 
of post-graduate training or education which is avail- 
able only in the big cities. Provision of facilities for 
post-graduate training at Hie colleges of rural areas 
would democratize the opportunity of po>t-graduate 
training. But as masses of studentg may not have 
aptitude for the theoretical a>peet of post-graduate 
education, the po^t -graduate training in rural areas 
must have a practical bias just to enable the students 
to qualify themselves for various occupations. 

There must be a recognition of the fact that 
colleges in rural areas have got a special importance 
of the r own in so far they extend education to 
pooph' who could never obtain it in their absence, 
(jovernment efforts in the field of higher education 
w’oukl be inu(‘h more productive, if they are concen- 
trated at present in rural areas wliere development 
has the largest significance. It is high t me for us to 
realize the truth that progress consists in the discovery 
of new resources, new talents, new pc'ople and new 
energies. There must be an end of the stereotyped 
outlook which is blind to the vast poc^ibiLties outside 
the confines of big towns.* 


* I express my thanks to Prof. Biinan Palit, M.Sc. 
and Prof. Arun Chowdhury, M.Sc., for their help and 
my students ^^ho actively paiticipaled in the survey— 
8 I)Ch: alJ.v — ^Sri Swadr>li Suntra, Sri Ainalch Misra, Sri 
Dibyendu Sengupta, Sri Piirnciulu Sengupta, Sri 
Rudrendra Achar>'a and Sri Naresh Nanda. 


MESSAGE OF INDORE 

Bt shiuman narayan 

The Indore Session of the Congress was historic from words ‘‘Socialist” before “Co-operative Common- 
several points of view. At Avadi we had resolved to wealth” was suggested by the Congress Working 
establish a Socialist Pattern of Society in India. At Committee some months ago, the Indore session had 
Amritsar, the Congress called upon the Indian people the privilege of formally amending the Constitution in 
to consolidate their freedom and bring about a psycho- this regard. The Congress did not add the word in a 
logical and emotional integration of the nation. At routine or light-hearted manner; this was done with 
Indore, the Congress incorporated the socialist idea a full sense of responsibility and seriousness, 
in its baslo objective. Although the addition of the The Indore session wiU also be remembered for 
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placing before the Indian people an inspiring Election 
Manifesto. The Manifesto adopted at Indore after 
detailed discussions gives as a clearer picture of the 
Socialist Society which we seek to establish in this 
country. The previous Election Manifestoes of the 
Congress were prepared and published by the Working 
Committee. It was for the first time that our Election 
Manifesto was discussed informally at the Calcutta 
session of the A.-I.C.C. and later by the open session 
of the Congress. This special proc'cdiire was adopted 
in order to take tlie Congress workers into the fullest 
confidence and give I hem an opportunity of discussing 
various issues regarding the Manifesto freely and 
frankly. The Manifesto, as finally published, is surely 
a valuable document which lays down in concrete 
terms our basic policy and programme for achieving 
a Socialist Pattern of Society in this •country. The 
document deserves critical vstudy ^and attention by all 
those 'who arc interested in the progress and develop- 
ment of India. It is necessary for Congressmen to, first, 
study the Manifesto deeply themselves and, then, 
explain it to the people. 

The Indore Congress laid great emphasis on 
moral values. It is true that material standards of 
Kving have their importance. But as the Congress 
President observed in his address: 

“The human being is not simply a mass of 
matter. There is an essence in him and this essence 
of human existence should count for more with the 
human community.” 

The President remarked that Socialism in India 
should lean “more on the side of Gandhi ji’s concep- 
tion of Sarvodaya.” The Election Manifesto also 
referred to the message of the Buddha and emphasised 
the ideal of non-violence and goodwill, in a world 
tom by hatred and violence. The resolution on the 
' conduct of EU'ctiuii campaigns drew the pointed 
attention of the people to the importance of moral 
values and the maintenance of high standards in 
public as well as in pr.vate life. Congressmen woro 
enjoined to conduct the election campaign as a high 
level without any recrimination or bitterness. It was 
emphasised that the campaign for elections should be 
in the nature of a social education movement among 
the masses. In other words, the Congre.ss desired that 
during the forthcoming general elections different 
political parties should try to practise the principles 
of Panchshcel in j)ublic life. This emphasis on moral 
values in election campaign deserves our very serious 
attention. The idea will not only inspire millions of 
our people but will also guide other peoples of the 
. frorld. 

The Election Manifesto enumerates the achieve- 
' toents of the Congress since independenee. It also 
oiiderlines certain special features of the Second Five* 


Year Plan. In addition to the need for iticteasini 
India’s agricultural a&d industrial production, stress 
is laid on the urgency of solving the proiblem of un- 
employment and under-employment. It has also been 
pointed out that production on land docs not neces- 
sarily increase with mechanisation. “Mechanised agri- 
culture may be useful in some areas, but, in view of 
the man-power available and often not fully used, it 
is desirable to encourage intensified methods of culti- 
vation on a co-operative basisf* In a report of the 
World Bank Mission, it has been pointed out that 
India’s agricultuial yields, which are at present among 
the lowest in the world, can be among the highest 
vvilh the labour force available. It is aimed that 
agricultural production during the Second Five-Year 
Plan may be increased by about 30 per cent. 

The Manifesto has drawn our attention towards 
the need for decentralised planning. It declares that 
“tJic Panchayats have an important role to play in 
this planning.” Special emphasis is laid on the orga- 
nisation of agricultural co-operatives on a popular 
basis at the village level. The role of Mnall-scale, 
village and cottage industries is also mentioned in 
clearest terms. Although a large mea.suro of central- 
isiition has become inevitable in modern life, the 
manifesto points out that we have “at the same time 
to decentralise in so far as this is possible.’^ The 
manifesto also stresses the need for developing local 
initiative in harnessing of local resources in order to 
develop a spirit of self-reliance and new confidence. 

We have also to explain to the people ithe need 
for bringing about greater economic equalities. With- 
out reducing the existing glaring economic inequalities, 
it will not be possible to bring about a socialist society 
in India or elsewhere. With this end in view the 
structure of taxation will have to be reconstructed, 
[t will be necessary to ensure a minimum .standard for 
all our people, particularly of the poorer sections. It 
will also be essential to revolutionise the methods of 
production in order to chock the accumukvt-ion of 
wealth in the hands of a few. It is clear that decen^ 
traliscd production will help this process. 

India is determined to bring about a social and 
economic revolution through democratic and peaceful 
moan'^. The Election Manifesto concludes with the 
following significant sentences: 

“The great adventure still beckons to every 
person in India and to the succcas of that adven- 
ture the Congress had dedicated itself. It seeks 
again, thercrore, a renewal from the people of India, 
of that faith and confidence which have given it 
in such abundant measure in the past. With re- 
newed strength firmly based on the goodwill of the 
people, it is determined to labour for the advance- 
ment of the Indian people and for world peace/' 



SHILLONG 


Bt Principal JOSEPH MINATTUR, m.a., i.l.b., j.d. 

SniiJjONd is !i rliJirniing little town ^liiiiionrinj^ for had democratic institutions from time immt'inoiial. 
attent on. h j^lcws in the ))0.s<)ni of the Kha>i Hills. Their Rajas called ASyiems have been constitutional 
It is th(' capital of the State of A-sam and head- lulers and have been, in the literal sense of the word, 


quaiters of th(' Kha.'^i-Jaint la Hills District. 

It, IS often ref(Tre(l to as the Queen of Hill Sta- 
tions in India '^Fhc' Hills District it.^elf is called the 
Scotland of the East. 

Tli(' town is called after ;i Kha^i. Slullon^j. who, 
iic(*oidin’^ to ])opular lej'end, nud a liod on the peak 
o\ (rlookinfi the town from tlu' .south. 

Shillonp; is about 5.000 feed abo\e .vj‘a-l<‘\ el. It 
has a bracinjj temp('rat(' elirnale It w;is l)('cau«^(> of 
the comfortabh', cord climate that it ^\as cho'^en to be 
the ca}),tal of ilw Provinei' of A-.'^am bv the Hrili-h 
Government. 



Haia Ikizaar, Shillong 


Shi.!-_.ug IS a highly coMuopohtan toNMi It is no 
cMiggiaaliun to say that one iind.s lu're jaaiph' tiom 
aliiio-t all chiiK’s of th ’ woild On an e\< ning at. 
l*otiC(» Hazaar one ."ces peoph' dre'V'i’d in a thou^and 
dilYeieiit costumes and >p( akmg all the tongiK's of 
Habcd and a. h'w oHu'is \\l)Mh llu'ii lay latent in tlu' 
womb of time. 

The ti’wn is .sjiecially remarkable tor d.s peoph* 
and its iiatiiial scenery. 

The Khasis who form the majordy of a poimla- 
tion of 58,512 in ihi* toun wen* living in the Kha,si 
hills when the British came in contact with th(*m m 
1824. Thi'ir origin i.s as misty as one of AShilhmg’s 
wintry nights. They sjieak a tongue belonging to the 
Moii-Khrner group of language.s. It is related to some 
of the languages spoken in ^outh-iast Asia. The 
language's of the lU'ighbouring liill tribes have no re- 
semblance to it. 

The Khasis, by temperament and choice, arc a 
very friendly people. Like Ibe Coorgs in South 
India, with whom tihey have many thinga in coinmon, 
they are self-denying and hospitable. 

They are a freedom-loving people. They have 

7 


m lusters of the peojilo. 

Tin* Kha.sis follow’ the matiiarchal .sy-lem, w'ith 
the le^nlt that the Khasi woman is independent and 
s(‘lf-confid(’nl . The vuung^ st daughtc'r who udn'iiU the 
I'amilv projM'itv is r(’-pon-iblc‘ for the care* and manage- 
nu'iit. of lh(‘ hoiisehnld. 

The Khn-i woman is ju-obablv the most modestly 
(hesM'd woman m the woild. with the exception of 
Hm’ dre^s icmiiuls one of a Carmelite 
null’s U'hgiou.s habit .E\ en the rehg oils habit migbt 
sImiuI M'coml to the Kha.M woman’s dress m respect 
( f modesty 



Pholu by PK'f. U. C. Mohnnii 

111 -piing. the multi-colouH'd dicsvos of the many 
giuiips of pc'ople inhabiting the town aiul the myriad 
groups of peui)le inhabit lUg the town and the myriad 
laneties of How el's weaiing a bee in iheir butlon-hole.s 
h'lul to h'lullong the a]'pearau(\' of a raiiibow in re- 
flection. Not that Mich relh'clions are wanting. 

Wh'-n .Miip .'5 of sunshine .seamper with rivers and 
^tl’e■»m*^. Shillong's .-cmt dialing watc'rfalls, a.s they pass 
curd .sy mg to the giver of all energy’, twinkle like a 
m Ihoii gold corns .sparkling. The Bidiop Falls 
around the corner of tile town, with a hi'ight of nearly 
4(X) fool, are probably the mo.st frequented of all. Not 
a few bi’oken-lH'arted lo\ ers with thrir moie than ordi- 
nai-j’ ae<th('tic and emotional sensibilities have -claimed 
mystic union with the spaikle ami shine of these falls. 
The lieaden Falls, the .'<weet Falls, the Elephant Falla, 
and tlie Siiri'ad Eagle FalKs are not less enchanting. 
One could see visitors stand spell-bound before these 
waterfalls for hours. 

Shillong lies in a cuj), surrounded by soulful, pine- 
scented hills. The grove of shadowy pines, tremulous 
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in the breeze on the hill slopes, shower fragrant lul- 
labies on the town below. 

As one meanders along to the town by the 
Gauhati-Shillong Road, amid scenes of wild natural 
beauty, with ranges upon ranges of hills on either 
side, one passes by Bara Bazaar, the dirtiest part of 
the town. It is as congested as a humming bee-hive. 
Evtry eighth day is a Barabazaar day in Shillong. That 
day peeplo from tho neiuhbouring villages come jost- 
ling to the bazaar with their heavy loads of raw mate- 
rials for sale. W.lh its heavy traffic, bustling crowds 
and brisk shopping, Barabazaar day is something of 
an event in Shillong. 



Spread Eagle Fulls 

Police Bazdar pulsates with people of fashion and 
houses of entertainment. In the evening, the fashion- 
able, the rich and the official classes are seen driv.ng 
to the Shillong Club. Ivhasi belles in their waim 
clothes of myriad hues si i oil along the streets. One 
hears hums of c(3nvcr?ation as people crowd about 
the cinema lu uscs. Of the four cinema houses in the 
town, two arc here and a third is in the neighbourhood. 
Brisk shopping goes on .n the inelegant buildings skirt- 
ing the narrow reads. The roads of Police Bazaar are 
not much broader than tlie path to heaven ; if two buses 
cross each other, there is no place for the pedestrian. 

Beside the Sh.llong Club, there is the most artis- 
tically constructed Ward Lake where man has con- 


spired with Nature to make of it a thing of beauty. 
With its inclined lawns, and elfin islets, in an evening 
it is a joy for the leisurely, the I'stlesB and tho love- 
lorn. 

A few yards away, spreads in eagle-fashion, the 
now Secretariat Building with a statue of the Mahatma 
standing sentinel to hinder the entry of corruption. 

Laitumkhrah is probably the neatest part of the 
town. Three of the four first grade colleges of 
Shillong — St. Mary’s, St. Anthony’s and St. Edmund’s 
--aro situated here. The Catholic Cathedral, the 
biggest Church in Assam, tho justly famous Loreto 
C’onvent High School, and the three colleges lend 
Laitumkhnih an appearance of grandeur not unm xed 
with glamour. 

Lallan, with its w’hisj:)ering pine-trees and its 
clusters of buildings standing on an a'-cending scale 
of Icvcl.s, if not of loveliness, and soi'iningly shouting 
to oiip anotlicr “Excelsior,” presents a picture of 
cxqii site beauty. At snndow’ii the yellow' shine of the 
eloctiic bulbs from these a-rrnding rew’s of houses 
blends with the fading ro*e of the sunset and creates 
for tlic onloolcer an air of visionary gleam. The name 
‘Laban’ is probably from Sanskrit Inbanyn, if nob 
from PTebrew' Inhayt, which means white. There is a 
touch of the jasmine about Laban. 



ijt. Anthony’s College, iShillong 


The Golf Links and the Race Course, the open air 
cxpanscjj of the town, which provide football and 
cricket grounds for the young and the agile are 
sympathetic to the idle gossips who find in them, of 
a listless evening, a liu>h park. When the golf-links are 
swathed in reels upon reels of moonlight on a summer 
night, with the moonbeams dancing a soft bullet on 
the silvery etreum close by, Shillong appears to be 
a planned harmony of divine creation. 

At Jaiaw, in the north-west part of the town, there 
is the Welbh Mission Hospital, reputed to be the best 
in the State. It has not only the most up-to-date 
sclent. fic equipment, but also the most generous and 
cordial mental equipment of its self-effacing doctors 
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and nurses. The Civil Hospital, the Reid Chest 
Ho^ital, the <^anesh Das Hospital, and the Pasteur 
Institute are the other important medical centres of 
Shillong. 

Happy Valley, the military headquarters of the 
State, is just over a league from the town. As the 
wind goes on telling ghost stories, rows of whistling 
pines escort a beautiful, motorable road to this lively 
valley of enchanting loveliness. 

The many picturesque roads crLss-orossing the 
town are like blue ribbons thrown over piles of green 
silk. Besides these roads which number nearly forty 
and the two main roads leading to Gaiihati and 
Dawki, there are four roads running to places of 
importance within the hills district. One is the Shillong- 
Cherra Road, leading to Cherrapunji, 33 miles away, 
through captivating scenes of exquisite natural beauty. 
Cherrapunji is admired by all for its Mawsmai Falls 
and is famous tho world over for its heavy rainfall. It 
is the second rainiest spot on God’s green earth. 
Another road is tho Smit Road which runs to the 
headquarters of the Syiem of Khyrim State, about 
seven miles from Shillong. In Sm.t village every year 
is held the Nongkrem Dance, tho national festival of 
tho Khasis. A third road leads to .Towai, the Fub- 
divisional hcadquarteis of the Jaiiitia H lls. There is 
still another which, branching off from the .Shillong- 
Cherra Road, goes to Mawphlang, fifteen miles from 
Shillong. 

Owing to the apprehension of earthquake whose 
vKsitalh ns are not infrequent, most of the houses of 
the town are built of planks and reeds covered with 
plaster, after the manner o' tho Japanese. 

:0 


Though many houses are seen cropping up 
in the Lailumkhrah and Nonglhymmai (the 
word means new colony) areas, no scientific town plan- 
ning has been so fur attempted. 





Shillong Club 

It is nccoi'sary that Uie roads of Shillong be made 
bin'uder. They .should not be allowed to j u.di a care- 
le.\s boul onwaui to his mortal (lc.-liny. The Baiabazaar 
art a which is a desperate hcaitachc to anyone with 
any M*nse of elcanl ness, has to be kei)t neat and 
j-anitary. But then this progressive town is still very 
young. It dropped its .sw*addling clothes only thu other 
day. One fe'ols with Clifford Laube, the American 
poet, that 

"It Vi u'rong (hat a (own be raahly judged 
By the retk and the synokc around it curled. 
Surely the windows oj Eden were smudged 
That morning God started the wheels of the world.** 


PHALLIC CULT OR SEX-BELIEF 


By .\MAL SARKAR, m.a., ll.b 

From time immemorial man has traced a mystic con- 
nection between human sex-life an<l all generative 
phenomena. It is believed that in pre-historic ttincs 
the Asuras wore w^or^hippeis of the Phallus or the 
linga. A prc-historic lingam is illustrated by Foote aud 
an object resembling a lingam has been found at 
Mchen-jo-daro. We can know from the epe literature 
that in the beginning, that is before adopting the 
outward form of worship of th(» Aryans tlie Asuras 
were devotees of Mahadeva who rep resen t.3 lingam or 
phallus and thus they were the worshippers of the 
Phallic emblem. But this mysterious connection 
between sex and life was not without meaning. The 
phallic cult (Jingam and yoni) refers to the creative 
energy of the powers of nature; in Oriental symbolism 
it is one of the expressions of the intense life and 


. (Cal), SAHm'A-R.\TN\ (Alld.) 

ends ill absorpt'em into tho godhead. To the cultured 
ITmdu tho phallus is only Miggostivc of the philoso- 
phy concept that Ciod is a point, formlc.ss, or that He 
is tho Ono. Throughout oriontal literature the lingam^ 
has boon used metaphorically to cxpic-s true relation- 
ship betw’Cf'ii the human ."uiil and Ciod. h.ven in these 
day.s W’c find among .'Kavage.s that fruitfulness and 
plenty are my.'>lically traced to sex, and thus during 
a ge od harve.'^t season and at the time of sowing they 
hold fe>tival 3 in which proniKCuoiis intercourse forms 
a piominent feature. ‘The vitality of scx-belicf is 
further illustrated by the tendencies of modem 
Freudians who maintain that all human activities are 
motivated by sex and that the Libido is the primal 
source of all teleologcal energy.' 

The phallic cult or the lin^a-worship is commoA 
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throughout the world. In India, it is moat probably 
of Dravidian oiigin. The Siva-worship of India had 
ono element in eominon wi-th the primitive worship 
of the early Dravidian people, which is the worship of 
the phallus and the dedication of the virgins to the 
worship of the god. It might be said that the seeond 
element was brought by the Diavidians from their 
original home in South-West Asia. Some scholars have 
found references to the wor'^'liip of the phallus in the 
Vedie ago in a particular pa-^sage of the Hig-Veda. 


Nandi, in the background. Having completed the 
creation he turned yogi and the phallus became his 
emblem. There are, indeed, many mythical stories 
behind Siva’s .adopting the symbol of Ungam. Siva is 
tlie de.str oyer-god but when he is the god of fecundity 
he is then worshipped in the .shape of the linga. The 
earliicst Ungas existing do not anti-date the Kushan 
period. They are of the kind known a.s mukha 
lingnnu with one (cfc mukha) or more fact's {chaUir- 



Chaturmukha luugam (Biahma) from Java 

Siva-/m(7a is, perhaps, (ho iiio>t common object 
of worship in evi'ry corner of Intlia. It is an aniconic 
? 5 "mbol which has taken the place of qua.si-anthro- 
pomorphic ^ymbols of Northern India; but in all 
probability the symbol i.s originally dcrivc^l from the 
votive stupa of Buddhism. ‘The ideas of the cosmic 
tree or pillar, and the churning st ck of Vishnu the 
phallic symbol also .stand.s for the pivot or the axis 
of the cosmic forces; it is at the foot of thi.s lingam 
that we can get the joy of creation at the summit, the 
bliss of Nirvana.’ But the SivdMngnm does not seem 
to have been known to Patanjali, nor docs it appear on 
the coins of Wema-Kadphesis on which the god Siva 
ia represented holding the trident, with the bull, 


mukfWi-Ungciin is iiioro common; the gods being 
Surya, Brahma, Vi.^lmu and Siva). At Gudimallam, 
near Reiiigunta, north Areot District, exists one of the 
most interesting and important monuments of pre- 
Kudiau Brahmanical art extant, the Siva-fi/u/a known 
as raiasmaiiKsvara, wh ch ls still worshippi'd. This Is 
realistie phallic emblem, five feet in height, with ft 
figure of Siva carved on its lower side. Judging from 
stylistic grounds Rao ha.s assigmal this lingarri to the 
fust or perhaps, the .second centiiiy B.C. 

Along the roads of Greek and Roman antiquity, 
i.e., almost everywhere in those countries there might 
be seen images of Priapu.s at every field’s end; and 
BO in India today we may come oorosa very^ 
often the little cylindrical boundaiy marks, more or 
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Ie 5»5 ornamented, whkh are the lingas. Thin onlt, 
however, is in no way the same as that of the Sakti, 
which often involves orgiastic pmctices. But oxjcording 
to one authority, ‘Along with the worship of Sakti and 
Siva was also that of the lingn and yoni, as evidenced 
in the realistically modelled and unmislakable figures 
in stone of both found in the Indus Valley and 
Baluchisian, together with niimcroiifl nng-stones/ 
Indeed, three types of cult stones are brought at 
Mohen-jo-daro and Harappii, the baetylie, tlie phallic 
and the yoni ring-stones of which the smaller spe<'i- 
mens carried and wuin as amulets arc more numerous 
than the largtu* oik's wln-ch wore obj(>cts of woiship. 

At Bhila, we eonn* across a /xnichn-m'Ukha t five-faced) 
Ungani which may be assigned to the first cenluiy 
B.C. 

Along with thesf' w’r should mention tin' combination 
of mal(' and humh' ch'nu’nts ;n the person of Siva, a 
inix('d being who united the cliaraci eristics of the 
god and uf his Sakli. Uma, under the name of ardfia- 
unri. This fad is so cuiioiis that an image of Ardha- 
narisvara js uiimistakably descrilx'd by a Greek author, 
Stohaeiis (500 A.DJ, Quot ng Idrdasanes, who repoils 
th<' account of an Indian wlio xiMted S\ na m the 
lime of Antonins of hiUie-a, d , FJagalialus who 
M'lgru’d during '2l<S-222 A D. Tlie hnguws in Pallava 
period, at Atana Klu’ia, Nagod Slate, in BajaMinha 
temiile and m the Bnihmnnical temple at Paiiharpura 
ICa'ihmir, and the lingn shrines at. Badanii and hdlora 
and in the new' capital of Myj^ioro an' worthy of notice 

The jiex-b('lief has played ii vital roll' not only lU 
the religion of tn<lia, other count rio.s of the w’Orld ftie 
not without its t nge^. 

The Teniplo.s of Venice in Greece were deilicatcd 
to the go<ldrss Venus and the -chief sourC(» of income 
in those temples was the institution of sacred prosti- 
tutes who were hired out to visitors. According to 
Strabo, ‘There were about one thousand pr()stiUite> 
living in the temple of Venus in C^orinlh.’ In Babylou, 
once a woman entered the temple of Mylilta, the 
goddess of fertility, she was not allowed to dejiart till 
she found a customer and paid fe(' to tlie go(We>'s. 'Fhis 
reminds us of many teniph's of Imlia wlik’h had iheir 
complement of Devdasi-slaves of gods. Such usages 
wore eonsdered highly proper and sacred, and the 
high and the low had to conform to the priestly code. 
Phallus worship and the cult of Venus were introduced 
into Rome from Eg>Tb Greece and Syria. There the 
phallus was called the the symbol was 

placed in a small chariot and driven through the towrus 
and villages, the people accompanying it W'ith lasci- 
vious songs and dances. Even the most respectable 
people wi'th families used to crown the figures wdth 
flowers. ' 

The ancient Egyptians worshipped the phallus 
of Osiris. The genitals of not only human but even 
of lanimals were' worshipped by the Mediterranean 


people. Priapus, a phallic god, introduced into Greece 
probably from Egypt, derives his name from Apis, 
the bull-god of Egypt. Sometimes the phallus of gnatii 
and a.sses were worshipped because of the strong sex- 
nature of those animals. Judaism and Chri.stianity 
tried their utmost to .‘^-cparale sex from religion 
but in spite of their vehement Opposition sex- 
cidtg thrived iii monasteries, nunneries and orders of 
knighthood. 



Chalunniikha l.ingam fioin Bihar 


In Java, the Unga, Siva’s emblem. i.s the symbel 
uf fecimdity. It is made wdth three sections, square, 
octagonal and cyhndn-cal, and is set up on a richly 
ornamouted pedestal w’lth .a .'nIodp hollowed out to 
receive waters of ablution. That the Japanese woi- 
shipped deities in the .shape of male and female genital 
organs is clear from Fuso-rynkki, a historical work, 
dating 339 A.D. The phalhc cult is still maintained m 
Japan and such like temples are the Ebishima-jinja -at 
bhikoshi, to the north of tlie city of Sendai, and tho 
Iwato-jinja in the Island of Shikoku. In C-ambodia, the 
king-god is always repreeentsd by a Ungam. But this 
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does not appertain to any particular king but embodies Tbiis we find that almost in every part' of the 
the divine fiery essence incarnate in every king and world the phallic cult or the sex-belief had struck 
essential to the welfare of the kingdom. A Lttle to deep its root in the minds of the people; the Unga 
the south of Ankor Thom lies ‘the three-storied meaning ‘the creative energy of the powers of nature' 
pyramid known as Phonom Baken/ a typical prang was equally honoured by the people of different 
where a Ungam has been found in a shrine with an countries. The ideas connected with sex-symbolism in 
inscription of Yasodhisvara; during the reign of Hindu art and ritual are generally misinterpreted by 
Suryavarman’j successor a Victorious general set up a the Westerners because they take them out of the 
golden Ungam to worship the king’s “invisible person- environment of social life. Sir Monier-WilKams has 
ality.” The Cham kingdom was predominantly Saivite justly remarked when he says: 

and in the temples the Hindu god was always wor- “In India, thq relation between the sexes is 

shipped in the form of a Unga. In Champa, S.va was regarded as a sacred mystery as is never held to be 

represented both as a human figure as well as a suggestive of improper or indecent ideas; and we 

linga form; a mukha-Ungam of Sambhu is found in must not look upon this symbol with our Western 
Po-nagar. * Latin tradition.” 

: 0 : 

FEMININE FASHIONS FROM FRANCE 

By G. SRINIVAS RAO, m.a. 

The very name of France br.ngs to o\ir minds So many novel changes take place in French 
tho romantic phrase: “ever-iu'W fashion?. ” France is fashions almost every hour that it is imposs:ble for 
universally acknowledged as the home of fashions and one to keep pace with the speed. There comes a 
eiegance and is justlv proud of its heritage. sudden change in the hair styles, in the length of 



The expensive dress created this year by ‘ ^he proud and lovely wearer of the ‘eagleV 

Lanuin Castillo 
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ganaents, in hats and even in shoes. No other women 
in the whole world seem to be more fashion-minded 
than the French. 

The leading Parisian fashion specialist, Lanuin- 
Castillo, has created another sensation this year. The 
typical thrice-folded coat with lovely skirt of the same 
type of luxurious cloth gives a ‘*ncw look’* to the 
wearer. No jewellery, except the ear-rings, is needed 
to complete the ensemble. This smart evening dress 
has already captured the hearts of the French women 
and is soon likely to be popular elsewhere. 

The fashions, of course, have got to change from 
season to season to suit the occasion and taste. The 
close-fitting masculine dress, either blue striped pant 
and bush-coat or the long coat and pant, with a matcli- 
ing fur hat, is common in winters. 

A new type of hat, the “eaglet,” has lately been 
designed this year and is particularly favoured by the 
aristocrats. Woven with diamonds and glittering 
stones, it looks sujxirb and bewitching. To the fash.on- 
consc-oiis woman, the “eaglet” is at once a necessity 
and pride. 

Franco leads the world fashions and there is no 
exaggeration in saying that even the most glamorous 
film stars of the West are indebted to the fashion- 
designers of Paris, In luxurious hotels and glittering 
restaurants, in strcM'ts and cinema houses, in art- 
galleries and se.aside resorts of France wo can see the 
display of fas-hions at its best.* 



Fashion for winter sports (1955-56) 


• Photos by cour’pny of Director, French Governmeut Tourist Office, 
Bombay. 
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MORE AFRICAN STUDENTS ENROLLING AT U.S. COLLEGES 


Young Africans in increasing numbers are looking to 
American colleges and universities for comitlelion of 
th.cir higher education, according to preliminary figures 
repprted at the beginning of the 19^6-57 academic 
year. 

While it is too early yet to compile complete 
statistics, college administrators throughout the coun- 
try arc predicting a sizable increase this year in the 
number of African students enrolled in U.S. institu- 
tions of higher learning, both at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels. 

In the 1956-50 academic year, some 1,400 African 
students were enrolled, a four-fold increase over the 
number reported in 1949. 

Several factors have contributed to this growth, 
according to educators who have made a study of the 
trends. One has been an increase in the number of 
scholarships offered by American schools to African 
vtudente. 

Typical of the scores of colleges participating in 
this "peoples-to-peoples** sort of educational program 
are Ohio Wesleyaii University and Oberlin College, 



Michael Ochuba of Oba, Nigeria, reading books 
in the first libraiy in his home village in 
Nigeria 
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Haiv.ir<i rniMi'i(\ in thr* nalion’ft capilul a! \V.i>lnn^,loii is uno of 
tli(' iiK’"!. popular U.S. Uni\ orsitie.^ for fou'i^ii sliidcnls 


belli local f (I in ilie ccniral Slate of Ohio, wluch aic 
no\N (((fc’iin<; -eliolai^hips to giils sUulmts from East 
Africa. 





Dr. Horace M. }3on(i, President of Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania, touring the campus 
with Damson K. Njirii of Kenya 


I'lio Institute of Afru an-Aincucan Itelatlon-. a 
private organization (hdieatod to iiiuiiutiiig frimd'v 
relations among the i>eoples of tlu' two aiea^^, has 
otiercil to pay ti au'^purtatnn <'()^ls to tlu' ITiiited 
Statics of .vtudeiils \Nho me aec‘(’i)l I'd nndf'r th(' piogiam 

Another factor has been tlu' laumhing of < du«-a- 
tionnl programs V)y \arieii'>' \irii’an goxernments tie m- 
Bches. T\pieal is West (an Nnnaia. which is pliiniimg 
GOO ovc'r^eas ^rhnlai'vhip'' Many of tlu-'C' will be foi 
study in American ^i^^Oiools, accoidmg to J.A.O Odi'- 
t)iyi, \V(’>^teiri Niger a’s Mini'U r of Kdinalion. who 
is now’ \i''il]ng s(’h(jols and educati(aial a'>-''V)(aat ions in 
the U.S. 

Still another factor has been the giow.ng poi)U- 
larity of ]ndu>tiy-spon-orc‘d progiams. Ni'wesl of these 
^vas started this year by the (lold fkia^t (hx'oa 
Markol ng Boaid. Undei this piogiam. 37 studenhs 
•iiTived hero in Soplfanher to begin college work on 
fcrcheilai'sliips piejvided by l-lie Pouid. Othia’.s will fol- 
low jn future years. 

TIktc are also liundicds of African .students hea-e 
under iirivate auspices or wdin for reasons of lh('ir own 
elected to pursue their higluT >studios at U.S. educa- 
tional institui’ons. Perhaps the most unusual of these 
is Miss Bertha Akim, first girl student in the U.S. 
from Tanganyika. She came to the U.S. in Septem- 
l er under .'scholarship funds provided by a group of 
Btudents at Mouni. Holyoke College, a 119-year-ol(] 
Institution in the north-eastern State of Massachusetts. 

The Mt. Holyoke students, hearing of Miss Akim^s 
desire to entroll at a U.S. girls^ school and her diffi- 
culty in arranging tho funda required, appeared on 
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Studerils Michiicl Oc-liu]}» of Oba, Nigdi.i. adju^i au olortiic 

iiiolor 111 the woik-lioj) at Stout Slalo College in Wiscoiixiii 



Many of Iho Afiiniii studentis curolU'd at U.S. colli'gcv au' iin i^aring 
for careers as teachers in their home countries 


several radio and television ^onte.^t, programs, made 
personal appearance's, and in various other ways raisctl 
th-e necessary funds. As a result of tlieir interest and 
activities, Miss Akim is now enrolled at Mt. Holyoke 
as a full-fledged student, and candidate for a degree. 
Another and perhaps the single most important 
factor in the increased number of African students in 
8 


Iho U.S., can be alliibulcd to the actniiy of return- 
ing dluinni. Their accounts of their exiienences amt 
achicvenients haw* aroused an interest in the r.»S. and 
it.s educational system. Among many students back 
homo, a <'Urio.sity has been aroustMl which can be satis- 
fied only by first-hand experience; 

Whatever the reason, African students arc coming 
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Mu-t AfiKuii .'Uifldits have cuuumI rvH'lit nl maik> in ilu'ir sLiidia '3 



M’dinol ^Jdiuh.i '.ni AlVrraii Monor -tiidcnt :n Stf ul Statr* ColloRO 
in WiSfon-jn, joins a tablo tennis panic in tlic student rccicatioii 

centre 


to the U.S. in increasinp nnmbi'rs — some to (Jevoto 
their entire linu' to stiKly. ollicis to iravid extensively 
to broaden ther knowienpe of the country. Many 
work during vacation peiiods, .some to help defray 
^Xj)en5: .3, otliers to g('t tiolow the .surface, to see tlie 
'how* and ‘why* as well as the ‘what’ and ‘whcic* 
of the American way of doing things. 


There are indic-itions that their numbers will 
rontinUf' to grow, and that this “pcnples-to-pooples’* 
approach will contribute greatly to the broadening of 
the base of understand ng and amicable relations 
between tlio peoples, young and old, of the two areas. 
- USI3. 




THE POETRY OF WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 

Bt Prof. S. IIALDAR, ma, nrliil. 


Tun English literary tradition has maintained a sen^^c 
of incompatibility between the thcorelieal and the 
practical; that is to ^ay, what it has e-tablislu'd in 
mere ab^tiact princii)les has not been quite in agiec- 
nient with what it has aehievc'd in jjrac'ical, positive, 
rt'ali^f c and cfrurc'te fonii. A\’l:a( I would einpha'^i-o 
W'ould nu'an the fact tliat tlu' Knghdi literary li adit ion 
lias been nio^t occa-ioiially the final aesthetic allnnia- 
tion of what we leally nnan by a slK^ng sen'^e of 
antagoni'm between the Ihi'^Kdical calculations and 
th(‘ piadical reali-al 'uii-. Tin re coiihl be no c' anii)le 
far mere living, coiuincing and glar ng than, peihaps, 
AViIhani Wo- (bw oi i li who lias bohlly a-'-ei Iral : 

‘‘Between the ItingiM'j^e ef pio-^e and that of 
metrical cuinpu^it lun. thcie iKilhci i.', nor can be, 
any e-sriitial diffuencc.’* 

Ills own piaeli('(‘ has brought home to iis the 
rrior of tfiis slalenieiit. 'With due Uvllnirrice to his 
Ihf'ory, he very ofldi Ired to avoid the poel.e diction 
and cairy out hn jnniio-i's eiiliKly in mu h jieeiiis as 
‘The Thom’ or ‘The Idiot Boy,^ wilh the ne^ult that 
he ]iroduced mere which bv no means of 

language or ciilical generesity can be called poetiy at 
all. Ills noblest pratiy is gM’Mt and inagnihei'nt uidv 
when it lias violated hi- piiricples or thcoiK's and 
therefoie, finally, it slnkingly illustrated the tiulh 
tliat his theoiies were powiile-s to rejne'vs or -ubdue 
his siiontaneous instinct and emotional pa-sion as 
siipporled by his poinns like ‘The 'rmlern Abbey’ and 
‘The Immoilahly Ode.’ Bcvnaid Shaw is another 
illnslrafinn towards the confii inatinn of this lealitv. — 
“For Art’s sake alone, I would not face the trouble 
of writing a single J-entencc.’’ But, in ‘-pile of this 
theoretical statement, Ihanaid Shaw has been a de- 
clared arti-t and the nit of hs repie.^eniation ha*?, by 
no means, been less in value and impeitancc than the 
legacy of his thought to the fuluie geneiation, lie 
has sacrificed hi? arli:?tic genius to the altur of hi^ 
mission for the mental and moial illuminat en of the 
world at large and there was no one ebe. pci haps, 
better than Bernard Shaw liim-rlf who had ob-eived: 

“It is not my fault, reader, that my ait is the 
expression of my spn^e of moral and intellectual 
pcrvcr^ity rather than of my sense of beauty. I 
had better have wnitten a beautiful play hke 
Twcllth Night or a grand play like the tragic 
masterp eccs." 

The real fact is that the arti>t in Bernard Shaw 
was ingiaincd in him and it was deliberately relegated 
to the background due to the constant consciousness 


to his fim'-tion as a yu*opagandi*;t to throw the search- 
light on the tiadilinual vet wrong values of tlie laigcr 
hiiiean ly in though'. >.Tanv of hi= diama*?. say. Saint 
Joan, ViHjniaUon and ('amlola lia\ e bci'Ti the CX- 
pie'"'.’nn -5 of l>'i!cril fx-ilbitun, .-iib'^tantially in the 
dramatic form, of Shaw’s iViwenf failh in the evolu- 
lion.aiy nerd of human geneiation, Bcinaid Shaw is 
a l>orn aiti-t ami noiu' but a tiue artii-t could have 
clearly nunaikid; 

‘1 haw found .a bapp ae-s ‘n art that hiimaii 
life lias mvfr gl^^■n mo 1 am miimsfly earnest 
about art Tfe-e is a mage and my.stciy m it that 
yi'ii know Tiotliiiig of.” 

I’ut the tin'll I 111 Ih'-' fact that there had been 
a coio'an '(i)fli<‘( bitwein P)iinai(l S' nw. the propa- 
gai'di't ami I’nnird Sh iw’. Ihc' rrimt and finally, the 
foiimr wfin O e laic In -pilt of h strongest <-en-e of 
art Bi'iiiaid S'' aw h.nl n-odiiccd dramas wh'ch are 
really | inp-ig imli-'t in puipo'-e ami 'omnali^tie m '■'pirit 
and tlMM-efoM' he ha*? b< ( n an excelhnt nnd sti’king 
*'tmly of the iticongrniU between the thefuetical s'alc- 
nunt and th(‘ pra'^t’ial a'hievrnmnt nnil that 
vl'^-i.btle-v (he ehaiactciislit; iiiii'oi tance of the English 
hteraiy tiadilion. 

All liliMluie 1*=: more or 10*?^ «;vmbo]:e in the cens^ 
that it i*? Ih(' parliil 1 1 lua'^entat on of mw’ard truth 
an<l reality in ilio modmm of langraco. T.anjnnge h'\s. 
Ihcnfnro. boon the i^rnnc'r moduim. inihcr the only 
sambol for the expro^-ion of fooling or passion what- 
e\fr or whic^’o\rr th.o ]) 0 ( t has frit, thought and 
ponelrafr<l Bangragr m. .-o (o *-'ay, the reprc'cntat’onal 
sTinb^'li'in for the iimpiral onal inten-^ity and the 
omolional eMibornnce that float U]> into the poetic 
m'nd. But ]' 0 ('(s. ‘somol -nir'?. so dcciior dowm into the 
my-(eiirs of the unl\rr-o and pom'trnte right into the 
mere docriifnl apprai anco*! . Thi^ h gluT understanding 
into the di'pth of the ir.>-tciios of (he ultimate reality 
cannot be adoqmib'lv (xpre^-od merely through the 
rommonly known lan'.ninge; on the other hai.d, the 
deyilh, ]^cnc(rati^n and piofi’mbtv require of a poet, 
other than the lingnmt c iio--ib:lity, some convenienb 
nv'd iim*? which aie. e--rnt;ally in frting with his 
more veciet and my*?tcrM-ni*? nnders landing that can 
hardly be exidained away bv means of material logic 
and .*?'*i(’ncc which more in concern wn'th the visible, 
tangible and extierimentablc rn the tables or in the 
labo’atnries’. Pei haps, (here ronld be no enemy more 
dangerous ami dost met ve than the material science 
to the symbolic reyire^ontation to the deeper penetra- 
tion of poetic iinagmation w'hich is, really, in fact, a 
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pos.itiv« and definite insistence on the Ideal Beautiful 
beyond the physical world of sense and impression. In 
its most fundamental spirit and ultimate analysis, 
symbolism is essentially mystical and therefore, meta- 
physical in its approach to, and apprehension of. the 
most Contemplative Beautiful whhli plays, -with its 
most ardent and passionate devotee, what wo com- 
monly understand by diide and ^eek’; yet that helps 
him towards the way of his K-disation of tiie in«<Tut- 
able and the mysteiioiis siKinificnnce that can never 
•foe fathomed out by means of the laws and the 
principles of the matenal .-ci<‘nces like physi(\s, 
ehemi'^tiy, matluMuatics, biolony and economics 

Perhaps, the pireatest and the rno^t regrettable gap 
that him over been created m the whole rant'e of 
English literature* and which any jicnuiiie -ym])athiscr 
Or lover of English literature i< very palpable 
to discover, is that it, has been marked by 
a conspicuous absence of what Ave reallv mean bv a 
truly symbolist poet. Sometime, it is advocated that 
Dante Gabriel Rosselti. Waller Pater and Oscar AVilde 
are to be regarded as the ])owerful exponents of the 
symbolic art, having within the langf' nf thnr com- 
mand, a strong sense or belief in tin* (xi-tence* of the 
Ideal Beauty just beyond the visible Avorld of tin? 
physical reality. Rossetti’s ‘TToino of Lib*.’ where he 
preates a strange and my^teiious vaw of love and 
where, again, Ik* brings, even, his iidigions subjects 
into his scope of Idc'al Beaurv; and W.utei Patei's 
^Renai.ssance,’ where he hn« pre<-laimed ail ns the end 
of life, because it gi\('>' “a fpiH'kened. multiplu'd 
consciousness.’’ aie .'^ouiet mies regnrdctl 'vmbolir 
Rossetti and Paler weie, at bottom, religious in 
character and temperament ; llu'ir ]i('culiar and strange 
view of love and ail was to tlaan an adequately 
powerful moans If) the realisation of tlu^ Beautiful, 
the Original, the Suifif im* and the Pni\eisal beyond 
the background of the wmld (d --tn^uoiis (Xpernnee 
This was the ba.-ic principle of the Aesthetie Move- 
ment, championed by them, with the utmo-t zeal and 
cnerg>^ to realise in their literary achi(*V(*menl . This 
was a kind of ■challenge to lln* materialistic ])hilosophy 
of their contemporaries, deeply absorbed in the 
philistine and mereantile pursuits of life. Instead of 
this positive accent on the* Ideal Beautiful, they were 
essentiall.v impressioni ds: they werf* highly satisfied 
or rather pleased with the s(’nse-irupres.sions which 
they met and experienced, and they gave them 
aesthetic exprr'S.sions without, having any attempt, to 
exalt and transcend them to the height of the mystic 
apprehensions and thus, their convictions, theories 
and doctrine, s became less transcendental, les.s exacting 
and Ie.«s mystical; yet I his power of transcendentalism 
has been the main miracle of the symbolists in the 
real sense of the term. Why the English poets had 
not been able to attain the best of the excellence of 
the symbolists may be e3q)lained away by means of 


two reasons. The English poets have been decidedly 
the most intense throughout the history of the world 
lil(‘ratuie; psychologically, they are very much re- 
scr\ed in their feelings and passions, which are, 
almost always, preserved in the subconscious of their 
mind, and as soon as they get any opportunity to 
reach to Die level (f the conscious, ihe.v automatically 
Ix^conie all the more powerful, violent and intense and 
the power of this intensity makes them psychologically 
impossible to adhere to what they ha\e ahcad,y 
fuimiilatcd out a.s mere ])rinciples or theories in con- 
sultation with their practical reason and intelligenco. 
Secondly, tlu' English poets are, by spirit, protestant 
and by natun', are very fonil of challenging the law 
and the order and therefore, this natural inclination 
make-! them iiiipos-ible to Hibmit tho my>tic solitude 
and the melapliy-.jeal jienel lation which lie far ficvond 
the jiii edict ion nl matenal science 

Any inoveineni in lilfMatiiU' lan haidly lie defined 
m adc'qnato measuK*, It is an ultimate Keiillant of 
as many ]»i ineiplrs, Iheoric''', influences and p(M‘*Jonal- 
itne as j 1 coidd manage to think out. Bassiou flows 
loo wdd. feeling floats too .-tiong, imagination fl'e.s loo 
high and p(M>onalily becomc's loo alert. A .‘^ingh' or a 
{solitary definition fails hope le^^ly to include or lather 
i-ompifhend all the I ruth, ie;«lit,v, meaning and sub- 
stance wlueh U'fid to Jin])iegnate tliat [)aiticular mov('- 
mept . Thf'i-f' could be no illietiation, perlia]).^, far 
belter than tlu' Romantic Movement in the earl.v 
]Kirt. of (he nineteenth ((nluiv England which lias 
definitely bei'ii a kind of bold challenge to all the 
jAow!'!* f)r lh(' ea}).'ieily which a categorical definition 
cotild command wilh-n its liinitalicn io put into a 
'-mgle i»hia''(* oi a biackel, 1‘alisfying, embracing, in- 
cluding and comprehending of its tenets or aspects 
which ai(‘ so manysid(‘d. ^>0 and so large in range 
cr po'^-ibility or potentiality. Yet the impossible 
happened to be the pO'-sible. a single definition hap- 
pened to be all the more gratifying, justifying and 
Mi^lainirig; that is to say, w’hat is very occasionnlly 
unthinkable aj)j)rared to have been easily thinkable in 
actual reality in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century hi.'lorv of the French literature. The most 
j)opular literary movement known as the .symbolist in 
the very common sen*^ of the definition, championed 
by the well-known poets like Baudi’laire, Verlaine and 
Maliarme, was doubt h'ss, a .‘•t range, peculiar, and 
ultimate harmonization between the merely abstract 
prineiplo.s and concretely practical achievements; 
because in that particular period, there had been points 
of much similanty and agreement amongst the environ- 
mental conditions responsible for the creative activity 
in literature out of the irresponsible imaginative 
flights, and at the same lime, poets were more or less 
o(|ually conscious to the same psychological re^ility 
and truth. Thi.s apparently unexpected analogy be* 
tween the poetic impulses jtnd the. congenial ground 
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for them 'to work upon, was really a . very strange 
experience and an unprecedented phenomenon in the 
field of the French literature. In the field of the 
artistic rather, symbolistic activity. Baudelaire was 
important in so far as he managed to exalt the 
integral values of the symbols, Verlaine exploited them 
as the artistic means for the instinctive response and 
realisation, and Mallarmc raised them to the range of 
the metaphy&ieal intentions. In our approach to it, 
it is all the more worthwhile for us to bear in mind 
that Mallarmc hajipt'ned to bo the riiosj representa- 
1ive of all that is iiiiporlant, significant and character- 
istic of the movement. Why tho symbolist move- 
ment has grown u\) so admirably well enough over the 
field of the French lit (la lure* in tho last decade of the 
niTieteenlh century is a matter of much ciiiiosity and 
investigation as well. Tlie Fnaich mind is decidedly 
and deliberately more lational. having moie of the 
command over its passionate urge and less of the 
susceptibility to the flood of th(' ('motional uitc'nsrty; 
that, is to say, reason rather than emotion vs the 
dominating ingredient of the Fri'iich mind which 
makes the French poets im^sible to achii'Ve a hapi>y 
balance between tho intellectual restraint and the 
passionate ('xuberaiicc'. Apart from this ])sychological 
truth and ri'alitv which is tho peculiar characteristic 
of the French mind m general, ihere was another very 
imi)ortant iea>oii winch helps to th(' success of the 
Symbolist Movi'iuent, that is to sa.> . a conscious 
revolt ag:iin>t the scientific roalLsm of the con- 
teinpoiary life which lost much of its faitli or convic- 
tion in th(' traditional religion of Christ ianiiy and 
which hoped to find out a substitute of it in the field 
of the scientific truth. Agam.st this geneial background 
of the material engrossment, Baudelaire, Verlaine and 
Mallarmc eoneeived a world of Ideal Beauty more 
real, more lasting and more in"'i)iring and to this 
strong conviction, that is to say, a strong reliance on 
a world of Conlt^mplativc Beauty, all of tln^m contri- 
buted largely with a deliberate disregard for all other 
beliefs, conventions, custoin.s and traditions. Tho 
equality of tho French mind and temperament 
coupled with the equality of their common conviction 
in a particular period helped to the growth, develop- 
ment and culmination of this great movement in the 
French lit<»rature. For the creative activity in the 
field of literature, neither mere genius nor mere 
environment is sufficiently enough; on tho contrary, 
it requires both of them simultaneously to meet 
together and there could be no better or grander 
opportunity than when the genius and the environment 
are found to be befriended together. This was tho 
miraculous happening of the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century French literature. And that is, pro- 
bably, the most important reason as to why the 
Symbolist Movement in the French literature in that 
parti^lar j>eriod .was so successful, so admiring end 


so inspiring. What is a rarity in experience became 
a reality with the French Symbolists; that is to say^ 
helped by the fertility of the atmosphere and backed 
by their psychological penetration, the French Symbolr 
ists attained to the wonders of success, which is 
unequalled, unapproached and unrivalled in the history 
ot world literature. 

William Butler Yeats ha.s Ix'cn a ])aradoxicai 
plu'iiomenon. Midwifed by the Irish parents, nursed 
by the Iri.-h atino.^phero and baptizrxl bv the F.nglish 
language', Ix' berame i)aitly naturalised as an English- 
iiiaii But, yet, .''tiaiigelv (uongh. ho was a splendid 
outsider fiom the English literary tiadition. Why this 
ha.s been a paradoxical po.ssibility with him demands 
for one a ciinous inv(\s| igatioii , l5eforo the actual 
advent of Yeat.s o\n the field of the English literature 
it i.s very inlorosting to note that the Victorian poets 
like Tennyson and Browning had with them a literary 
conv(‘nlion, mainK^ based on moralising Icmdency and 
didaetive imiiort which trndc'd to lie a disease with 
all of them. ‘In Miunoriain,’ ‘The Princess’ and ‘The 
L(xksl(\v Hall.’ Tenn\.‘-on had .sought lo preach a 
terrible conflict between the .scii'nct' and the religion-, 
tho domc’sHc love as the highest virtue with the 
woman, and the democracy a.s the political cacophony 
of the absoliiti' meaninglessness. In almost all of his 
diamatic monologues, Browning had taken recourse to 
lecturing on some paiticular sennon or doctrine by 
means of lh(' dramatic chaiacler.s with a sense of 
)jective detachment. The tendency to teach or 
moralise or seimonise has finally degenerated into fit 
meie mechanical mannerUm which is, doubtless, 
di.'=^astroua to art and ixielry. Tin' Victorian poets 
became, so to say. marked by the artificiality, in- 
sincerity, impurity and theatricality which resulted 
into a biith of what wo geneially understand by the 
literary chaos or crisis or tyranny. But the geniality 
is bound to follow the artificial, tho cosmo.s is bound 
to be the inevitable' aftermath of the chaos and the 
disorder is Mire to give place to the order and that 
is the automatic law of Nature’ against which nothing 
can prevail. Again.^t. the background of the literary 
crisis was a gradual yet conscious revolt to replace 
poetiT to its legitimate throne. It was the last 
decade of the last nineteenth century that was 
favoured by tho Georgian ]>oets who brought with 
them certain altogether new' and peculiar characteris- 
tics. This movement had made for the romantic 
affinitievS and was largely marke'd by a dreamland 
atmosphere of the tranced aloof ne.'^.**. But it had with 
it a very dangeroii.s deft'ct which may be called a lack 
of a satisfying balance between tho intellectual equip- 
ment and the emotional intensity, mainly because of 
the undue predominance of the latter over the former. 
Amidst this general crisis in the field of the English 
literature, appeared William Butler Yeats who could, 
not extend his hearty welcome to the tyrannical ru|e 
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over literature. It was to him for a double reason- 
ing. His own upbringing was in a direct opposition 
to h‘s unclialicnged acceptance and his own ideal 
about art and poetiy was antagonistic to the English 
literary tiadition. In his eaily cliildhood, ho was 
brought up amidst the unspoilt landscape and the 
unsopliisticutcd p(’a-«antiy of Ireland. 'I'lie rnachine- 
civilizat.en which thri\es well upon the de-tiuctiun of 
the human spirit liad nnt, as yi'l, ravaged lh(‘ir 
natural and simple life. The Irish jicar-aiitiy had not. 
as yet, learnt llu- decc’plive (piality of humanity. TIu' 
gentle and genial inii)ies-i(ni> that were stamped upon 
the tablet of his m nd by the sinceie, pa>>ioii.ale. 
naluial and spontaneous jic'asant life, Ih' -ceiild, by no 
mean"?, abandon walh the giadual giowth of his age. 
Again, it is very impor'anl to ri'inombi'r that Vi'ats 
had formulated, by himself, a set of ]umciples abeut 
art and poetry, which he fervently (hsired to tian-lato 
into his iiractical ach eviunciits. Tlu'^ is to say, he 
longed for a veiy satisfy mg balance b('tween hiy 
theory and Ids piactice. Eiit the backguund of the 
contcmjiorary English literature was net at all in favour 
of lh(' fruition of his cheri-lK'd d(’-ire; because .t was 
for lileialure an a^c cf crisis or rather a period of 
deeadenee. Evem so, the hhigli"!! literaiy tradi'ion, 
which, as I have aliV'ady mentioned, had been a tinal 
result of the incongui ty b('tw(fn the piactnal n al- 
isation and the Iheoictical pi oclnuiatirn, was not 
congenial to the iminediati' nali^atinn of his abstract 
thcorii^ration . Timpei amt'ntally and circnmvraiitiall.y 
ag well, ho had to abandon tlu’ Engli^li literary tradi- 
tion and look bevond England and found m 
Franeo what ho n< eded in mind. 

This was a very liapjiy co ncidence between 
William Ihitler Yeats and the French .Symbolists like 
Mallarinc, Baudelaire ‘Tud Valciy. This was a sort of 
natural sympathy belA\etri the ideal and the ideal that 
the Irish and the Fiench poets should meet together. 
This is a kind of grand lesion frr mankind that in th« 
field of ideals, there could hardly stand e thcr narrow 
provincialism or kcdi natioiialrm. This may bo 
possible fcr the imaginative syiuiKithy and llie ideal- 
istic unity between tlum who were clo-civ connected 
for their theor es or ideas about art and iioetry. About 
poetry, Yrats had a definite iheoiy of his own. It was 
a part of larger experience, which a poet is privihgi'd 
to realise, by means of ins communication with the 
spiritual world that lies beyond the world of phys cal 
sensations; it was a kind ef higher truth of the in- 
visible revi'alcd to the poet; the poet is an inter- 
mediary between the seen and the unseen and 
poetry is the record of what is revealed to the poet 
through his comm un on with the spiritual, the meta- 
phy>ical and the invisible. Perhaps, this has been, 
nowhere, "o better ixprcssed than here, in the follow- 
ing statement, made by Yeats himself: 

^'All art has the purpose of those symbolic 


talismans which mediaeval magicians made with 
complex colours and forms, and bade the.r patients 
ponder over daily and guard with holy secrecy; for, 
it entangles, in complex colours and forms, a part 
of the Divine essence.” 

'J'his notion, formulated by Yeats, regarding the 
tlieory of poetry, has been closest in affinity with 
that of Mallaiino, who was similarly ccncerned with 
a special aeslhct c experience, almost idenli<"il with 
the mystic communion of a ^airit with Clod, and who 
sought, nga'n, to convey, through the language of his 
I'Oelry, that supcrnalinal rxiuTience beyond the physi- 
cal w’orld. Similar is tlu' notion of Baudelaire, as 
ind fated in his sonnet, ‘Correspondences’: 

> 

“Ln Katiirc rat un temple nn r/c' rivanfs piliers 
Lai'<srnt pnijois Sarlir dr coTifitsca pnrolca ; 

1/hommc y pn^^se a havers dts fniits dr symholes 
(jui f ()bscrv( lit avre dcs nujards JamlUers. 

'"Comme de lanys qvi de loin sc ronjondent 

Dans vne trnrbnu^c et projoinidc unite 
Vastr Cofumr la unit et conime la claitcJ 
Lcs patjums^ Ics coulcurs et les sons so respondent” 

Briifly, il may w’cll be coivludcd tliat all the 
apocal>pt (! poems and my.'lical liteiatuic aie far 
nifi’e deei)ly ini ci fused with a sen^c of the spnilnal 
bi'yoiid the jn i-dicl ion of the mateiial and without 
this mystic apprehension, they bi'cumc absolutely 
liopeh-g and ul icily nuaningless. 

A synibolis>t jicet is a jHiidiihim between the 
eclecl.un and the rejection. All subjects, however 
attractive or popular they might bo, may not be given 
a royal invitation by llie syrnboli-ts. The realntio or 
scienl.fic notion of art is in comiilete liostility w.lh the 
syniboli'L imaginal .on, because this very view of url 
is a definite denial lo the conti mplal .ve ideal w’Orld 
which is the very cential truth of the symbolist 
mysticism. William But h r Yeats has veiy deliberately 
advanced a list of the foi bidden themes to the realm 
of symboli-m: 

“A return to the way of our fathers, a casting- 
out of de&cript ens of nature for the sake of nature, 
of the moral law for the sake of the moral law, a 
casting-out of all nneedetrs and of that blooding 
over scirntifi<^ opinion that so often cxtingui.-hed 
the central flame in Tennyson and of that vehe- 
mence that would mak(3 us do or not do certain 
things.” 

This very ia^n about the forbidden themes has 
also been inculcated, With a fuller emphasis by Paul 
Valery : 

“L ’historic, la science, ni la morale, nc gagnent 
point a etre expossus le langage de Tame. La poesie 
didactiqip, le poeme histcrique on 1* cpique, 
quioique illustrces et consacrees far les plus grands 
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poetes, combinent etrangemcnt Ics donnecs dc la 
conna.s&anco discursive on empirique, avee Ics 
creations dc Teire intime et les puissances de 
I’cmotion 

Yr^its and Valery liave, both in their arguments, 
made a tenible warning to the omnivorous capacity 
of those poets who think anything or everything to 
be the worthy subject of tlicir cicative iiinLiginalion. 
But Yeats had been more gem'rous and libeial in 
limiting the langc of his subjects. He admits anything 
having the jioetic possibility may be recommended as 
tlie poet c materials and even the politics which the 
French *SymbolisL like Mallarme had ablnaied with all 
of his vehemriU'o may not be emitted fioiii tho fit'ld 
of the ical poetry, provided tlio poet knows his les- 
ponMbility fully well. 

William Butler Yeats has made a distinction of 
h :s symbols into the emotional and the mielh clual. 
l^y means of th(' rmutional symbol, he has mi ant to 
sitggest an indjfinilc power ol mteii-ity winch can 
exalt, eiUhii-e, insjuie and tian^piri', and in^tantancou-ly 
creates an almos))heie of tiaii((d al('i)l‘ne>i. Biihaps, 
nowiieu' so biiefly, ch.iily and pu gii.iiitly he ex- 
pressed tile veiy (xact nature of in') emotional symbol 
as iiore in his own stati'iiient: 

“All sounds, all culoiii'^, all foims, either 
boeausi' of their pri'-oi darned eiieigiC', or IxcaiiM'; 
of their long a'^^ociations, evoke iiKhrmabh* and 

yet Jirt'cise emolicns, or as I piefer to think, call 
down among us <L'iiain di^i'iiihodictl spiritual 

powers, wiios(' foot -steps over f'ur hearts wo call 
<Miiut ous and wluii tound and coh ui and foim 

are in a musical relaiion, a Ixautiful relation to 
% one' anothc'r, they become, as it weie, one .‘•omul, 
one colour, oiic foim, and evoke an (motion that 
is made out of Iheii di.stinct ('vocations and yet is 
onri emotion. ■■ 

This emot onal .‘•ynibol of ^eats has, at loa^t, one 
great adxanlagf' ovx'r llu' Fieruii .svmboliv''t like 

Mallainie m jiarticular, who w'as ('Xfiii'ively concorned 
W’lth his aesthetic expf'rience, pure toy and id('al 
beauty beyond the jiliy-ical world. Foihaps, the gioat- 
cst weakn("-s of Mallarme us the undue advantage of 
his obscurity. II s nu'tai)hy.''ical apprelK'n'^ions or 
inluitions are essentially my^teiioiis, iieisonal, pr vatc 
and confichnlial. TIk' very techniqiK^ of communicat- 
ing lh('m to the readers has al.'-o ti iidod to m:ik(' them 
all the more obscure and unintelligible. He had made 
no attempt to analyse, or cx])lain the mysteries of his 
thought-erntents by referring them to the common, 
matter-of-fact and the physical world. The final 
result has made him an unfortunate victim to 
obscurity more than required of every poetic achieve- 
ment, because of the fact that rbsciiiity is the inevit- 
able and undcniablo condit on of all art and poetry. 
But Yeats has been fortunately excused of this sense 
of over-obscurity of his emotional symbols, because 


he has brought them closer to the ordinary, limited 
the use of symbols exclusively to the expiessioii of the 
emotions and isolated the emotions as the special field 
for the symbols. 

“I w 11 arise and go now and go to Innisfreo, 

And a small cabin build there, of day and wattles 

made 

Nine bean-rows will I have there, a hive for the 

hoiu'y-bee 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade.’* 

— Thi: Lake L^lc oj Inni^jree. 

P(’rhap‘<, ni^wlu'ie .‘•o wrll hi.-^ been txi)res^ed the 
emol onal intensity of lionir*— ickne^s as here in this 
part'cular po('in. diu' langidge ha-, Ix'en surcharged 
wilh the ( motu-nal r\i)(alioii and intf'iuity of fi'ciing. 
In ^pito of its geogi.iphical ainbiauitie^, tlu.' Lak(i Isle 
of Inrr.^fiee has been llie eiiiolional .symbol of ideal 
land for llie pict lo e^rapr' inlo it f(jr the enjoyment 
of the belter and the jiUicr life. 

The symbol of Veat- Ix'crinf^ all the more emotional 
c^ix'dally wh' n he wiiti - about the Ho-e in particular 
and in his factny the jjrodiici's an ( ffoct which 

n ih(' mam, (motional in inlcn-ily win n the Rose 
stands for the symbol of the spiiitual love and the 
ideal bi'aiity: 

^‘Far-off, mo-t secret, and inviolate Rose, 

Enfohl me m my hour ef hours; where those 
Who sought line in the Holy Sepulchre, 

Or in the wiiK'-vat, tlwill bi'vcnd llie stir •' 

And tumult of deflated duaiim.” 

— The Secret Rose 

An Ojipresvive con'-cioiimc^s to the frets and 
fevers of modiTii life and a coii-( (itient feivcnl lenging 
lo C'capi? fiojii thfin by id ling into a luimitivo life 
away fiom the mach .ne-civili/al ion has been very 
fnapKmt ly sliuck by ilu' pexts (f today. Mathew 
Arnold has slunk lln> nolo of wfaiiiiL^s in his poem, 
“The Si’holar Clip-y’’ and .-^ugge^ted hai)pine.ss in a 
Mnq»h r and more jirimit ve life: 

“Blit lly over path'-', over feverish contaet flyl 

m * * * 

Thy hopes giow timerous and unfixed thy powers, 
And thy clear aims bo (•ro-=s and .'*hiflhig made 
Ami Hull thy glad poKainial youth would fade 
Fade and grow old at Ia^l. and die like ours.” 

T/kewi-^'e, William Butler Yeats suggests that the 
human child wnntd escape the fcimcnt of the woes 
and m seriixs of the moitals: 

“Como away, 0 human child I 

To the waters and the wild 

With a faery, band in band 

For the worlds more full of weeping than 

you can understand.” 
— r/ie Stolen Child. 
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The fairyland, unhaUnted by the fretting of the 
piesent, is an emotional symbol for the ideal land of 
bliss and happiness and beatitude. 

There had been a conscious revolt for under- 
rating the emotional symbols of Yeats who sought to 
create an atmosphere of cscape-art in his (‘arlier days 
when he used (o live alone in his ‘‘Ivory Tower” where 
the echoes of tlic busy world would pass with gentle 
and delicate involutions. The hostile critics are of 
opinion that a deliberate rc^pecL for the emotional 
exuberance necessarily aiivolvea an unreahionabh* 
allowance to the seuhmenlal nonsense divorced from 
the active life and its clamoioiis facts. In the 
language of Conijiton Rickelt who- has ob'^erved, “Mi 
Yeats is essentially a dreamer and his dreams so(‘ni 
wrought out of 

“The dreams the diowsy god.s 

Breathe on the burnished mirror of the world 

And then smooth out, with loving hands and sigh.^' 

The critical attitude, thus mach' against Yeats, 
tends to l^etray definitely enough, a lack of penetra- 
tfion and depth of understanding. It is, really, too 
shallow and too hollow. Art is not an e.scape from 
life, rathcT it is an escape into life, higher, better, 
nobler and wiser. An artist is a ci nature, not only of 
higher truth and greater leality, but abo of his own 
environmental conscion.’^nc^s which, .sometimes, ])roves 
itself terribly against him and makes, him restlos.s and 
comfortless. Ho fervently longs for an (>inotionaI and 
imaginative flight into a iiiori' ( omfoi tabh’ woild to 
live alone, talk ulone and f-arve alone his viu-ses. This 
sense of aloneness approximates largely the tranced 
aloofnes.s to be artistically identified with a proneness to 
the aristocratic habit of living of an artist, out of his 
irres])onsible imagination to the ciowd around. Art is 
an instinctive shell Ihiough which tlu' mti^t mu.>t flow 
out his in.spiralional inten'-ity and .-la'k out hi.s aesthe- 
tic affirmation. 

For a docent life, a normal man loquires, not only 
the art of science, but abo the art of living, and the 
best experience of life is enjoyed only when both of 
them meet together. Hence, the importance of the 
escape art for the larger humanity in thought. Man i.s 
Dot an animal to remain satbfied with his jihysical 
gratifications; but he is gifted with a soul which 
requires for his appeasement something that cannot be 
adequately defined. This eternal craving of human 
soul for something indefinite, remote, unattainable, 
wistful and nostalgic has very well been expressed by 
Keats: 

"Perhaps ^hc self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She Blood in teare amid the alien com; 


The same that oft-times hath 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery land forlorn " 

— To A Nightingale. 

Auden is highly appreciative; 

“There must always be tw'o kinds of art, 
e.scape art, for man needs escaiie as he nc('d.s food 
and deep sleep; and a parablo art, that art which 
shall teach man to unlearn hatred and to h'ain 
love, High-browdsrn, well, jinotlicT tiTni, which goes 
with eseapbin, Ivory Towner and unsocial art . Tlio 
ar(i.st like every other kind of high-lirow is scl*’- 
coH'-cious, I hat is to say, he is all the time whao 
every one is some of the linu', a man who is active 
raih(‘r than pa,?.sive to liis experience.” 

Macneice adds to the Audonesque aiq)i('ciation: 
“Yeats’ early poems w^hich many would lake 
as typical escape-poetry, were veiv much aduP- 
erated with real hf(^ than the Ixi ly ])Uenlities of 
Mes.srs. Che-terton and Belloc.” 

About the intellectual symbols, Yeats has iumself 
remarked ; 

‘‘There are intellectual synibob, symbob that 
evoke ideas alone or idc'as mingled with emotions. 
. . . If I say, ‘wdiito’ or ‘purple’ in an ordinary 
line of poetry; thi'V evoke ('motions "O (’xcln.'^ively 
that I cannot say w'hy they move me; but if I 
bring them into th(> sime sentence' witli such 
obviou.s inlelhctual symbols ii'j a cro'«s or a crown 
of thorns, I think of purity or soven'ignty. 
Furlhermore, innumerablo meanings, which are held 
to ‘white’ or to ‘purjile’ by bonds of .subtle sug- 
gestions. alike in the emotions and in th(' intellect, 
move visibly through my mind and move in- 
visibly beyond the tlire.shold of sleej). ca.sting lights 
and shadow .s of an indefinable wi.'-dom on what had 
seemed before, it may bo, but sterility and noisy 
violence.” 

Mallarme could not conlribule to this idea of the 
intelhstual symbols for which Yeats had a great 
regard Mallarme confused tli(» po.ssiblo distinction 
betw^een musn- and poetry, he believi'd that 
the effect of music could be easily achieved in 
jjoetrv. It wa.s a belief, not only with him, but also 
with the French symbolists in general. To them it 
wa.s a glorious task to achieve in iK)ctry what a great 
musician, say Wagner, could achieve out of his 
musical notes. This desire to attain the musical evoca- 
tions in the poetic creations was confined, not only to 
France, but also it went beyond to Germany and 
England. While glorifying music and its possibility 
in adequate measure. Verlaine writes out: 

"De la rausique encore et tonjowLs 
Que ton vers soit la chose envoleo 
Qu*on sent qui fuit, dWe amo en allee 
Vers d^antres deux a’ d*antres amours. 



'' , Tft jfeurant la menthe et le thym 

' tout le reste est litterature.” 

And'whlle attempting to conclude that there is very 
little distinction between music and poetry, Mallarme 
says: 

'*Quir lindiscuttable rayon — comm Ics traits 
doront et deehircnt un mcandro de melodies: On la 
Musique rejoint le Vers pour former, di qiiis Wagner, 
la Poesie.” 

But both Mallarme and Verlaine are wrong. The 
endeavours to bring to poplry what is exclusively the 
right of music is an utter impossibility. Howev'er melo- 
dious m purity and musical in sonority, poetry may 
bo, it can nov(T hope to usurp the honours of a music- 
ian. Poi’try is a congregation of words, words ;ire the 
jewels in poetry and the poc't is a jewelhu'. Just as a 
jeweller hammers out his spades for the purpose of 
ornamenting his jtiwels, so abo the iioct twists his 
words and impregnates them with ideas. Words are 
limited in meaning and that words cannot be divorced 
from their assoe ative meaning is an unalterable tiuth. 
Mallarme failed to understand this important truth 
which Yeats understood w’cll enough. Therefore, his 
theory about the intellectual symbols, or the symbols 
of ideas, carries depth and validity and proves itself 
more encouraging and more advantageous over the 
French symbolists in general and Mallarme in 
pnrt'cular. 

About the innuences working upon the marked 
change of Yeabs from the emotional to the intclk'ctiuil 
symbolic stylo, Mr. Henn has concluded: 

“The beginning of tlu* change in style, is 
usually ascribed to the period 1910-1012; his phrase 
‘years afterwards,^ is deliberately vague. It should 
be linked to what he calh'd the Tk)dy of Fate,’ 
physical circumstance, such as, the friendshij) witli 
Synge, the polit'cal embroilments of 1900-1914, 
the reading of mcta])h>>ical poetry, the love and 
bitterness from his affair with Mand Gonrie, as 
much as to any deliberate assumption of a new 
role; although in view of his highly conscious 
artistry this aspect cannot be overlooked. But 
statements, such as, these are of ’interest in consi- 
dering his conception of style.” 

There is no shade of doubt that Mr. Henn has 
emphasised, within this narrow compass, all the im- 
portant factors, responsible for the development of the 
later manner or style which led Yeats to his intellec- 
tUjal ^yUaboIic represen^tation of thought and concep* 
Vet Mr. Henn bae. tnado a very grand omtssionr 
evaluat^ tha^i-linpctt^tooe 


zpay be regarded) “in oonaidering hiH 
style ” not less important than any .of the l^i^H 
which Mr. Henn has mentioned. I propose hi^j». 
discuss this much-neglected yet very, powerful aep 
which contributed largely to the development ol.v 
intellectual symbolism. t 

In one of his letters to Rabindranath T«fa 
Yeats wrote to his great friend, in 1931, from .the 
tow'er which has, now, been the only symbol of.‘i 
intellectual solitude: 

• *'5 

“Since we met, I have married. I have 1| 
two children, a boy and a girl and feel mi 
knitted into life; and life, when I think of it/^ 
separated from all that is not itself, from all % 
is complicated and mechanical, takes to 
imaginatuin an Asiatic form. That form I fptEH 
fii^t in your Ix^oks and afterwards in oerW 
Chinese poc'lry and Japanese prose writers. 
an (xcilcriK'nt it was this first reading of 
poems, which seemed to come out of the fields In 
the rivcr«, and have their changelessness.” 
“High-^on owing songs, a tranced aloofness asM 
bitter mysticism nifiled into inwardness by tn^dU 
events had led Yeats to a new door of imaginatlM 
Yeats had come dow'n from the “Ivory Tower” 
climbed up the “Winding Stair” and learnt the art'| 
facing the world. The phrase “knitted into life,” ui^ 
b-t' Yeats in his letter to Tagore and the influ^ 
which Yeats got ffOm Tagore’s poems led Yeats 
the new door of intellectual relevance and gave » 
the impact of how to interweave life with the Vil 
texture of art and hence his very significant d#H 
ration: 


“Now* I shall make my soul 
Compelling it to study 
In a leaitied school 
Till the wwk of body 
Slow decay of blood 
Testy delir um 
Or dull decrepitude.” 

— T/ie Tower. 

and ho began to load his imagination with 
therefore : 


“I declare this tower is my S 3 anbol; I deehkry'y 
This winding, gyring, spiring treadmill of a 
stair is my 
That Goldsmith and the Dean, Berkeley 

Burke have travelled 

ond th€ .Mi 


The tower which has now been 
ygkhol #ith Yeats been DPsA V 




iid‘ ‘ 


summon to the winding ancient stair 
Set all your mind upon the steep ascent 
Upon the broken crumbling battlement 
Upon the breathless starlit air 
Upon the Star that marks the hidden pole.” 

— A Dialogue oj Self and Soul. ■ 

The most characleristic feiiUire of his intellectual 
style has, perhaps, nowhere, been so well expressed 

as here : 

“Before I am old 
I shall ha\c 'VMiUtii him one 
Poi^m may be as cold 
As passionate as the dawn.” 

— Thd Fisht] tnnn. 

Perhaps, the be'>t oxampl.’ t)f his hdt'^t style: 


Yeats believed that this Ultimate Eternal Reality can 
be attained through the intellectual effort and hence 
his faiewcll to Muse: 

“It seems that I must bid the Muse go back, 
Choose Plato and Plotinus for a friend, 

Until imagination, ear and eye, 

Can be content with argument and deal 
With abstract things.” 

and, thoicfore, 

“A .‘-tailit or a moonlit doiiic di-fdains 

All that man is 

All incie corn ph'xi lies 

The fu;y and Ihe imic of human veins.” 

- -Byzanliiirn. 

and, ana in, 


“Although I call >Lr him .^lill 
The freckh d man whn goes 
To a grey place' on a hill 
In (In y Connemaia c’lolhes 
At dawn to ca-t Ins fins 
It’s long since 1 b» gaii 
To call up to the eyes 
This wise and simple man.” 

— 77ic’ FUherman. 

The earlier Yeals Tiuizlil have embroidered “the 
fisherman” with GaUic IcgtinK and tlms iiiighi have 
described him as a imv- 1 ic fighK' Ihil the later Yeats 
has discarded all ■ f iho'f' ex'ia fuliag('s and (h'^cribcd 
“the fisherman” as he is, b( cause Yeals is, now, 
“knitted into life.’' 

“Poetry is made vviDi the jior Ts (juand with 
himself,” says Yeals and tin re could be no l)etler 
-illustration of the inactK.il aiipliratioii of this llnoiy 
than Yeats who ha^ Inni'rclf l^di an cxci'lhnt “uuaiid” 
between the soul and the lulwm the heart and 

■’the mind, between the ])Oct and M.e ph.loM»j)li<'r. In 
this battle, ho has l('nipoiai ily '■nbimncd to the altar 
of the philosopher in him. With Y<als, philu^oi)hy 
hae not meant merely a haul and iibsti*act system of 
hlheories or principh\s, rathf'r it was a kind of profound 
'meditative reflectiveness ov-r the universe. To this 
:4irection of his ]>hiloi=oj)hic inclination, Yeats was, 
doubtlessly, influenced by the Biiddhi'^lic system of 
the Indian philosophy, which gives much stress upon 
the annihilation of the body and the* flesh and the 
j^littainment of nirvana through the pure’- contempla- 


“Tliough loaves arc many, the root i-? one, 
Through all tlu> lying days of my youth, 

I swayi'd my leaves and lluvvers in the .sun, 

Xow I may wither into tin' tmlh.” 

But the eternal poet in Yeats triumphs over the 
philosopher in him and tlK'U'forc, there is no withering 
of the truth: 

“Never had I more 

FA'cited, yia-^ionale and fanlastioal, 

111 imagmalion, nor an car and eye, 

That more cx[a'cted Ihe impossible.” 

—The Tower 

and Ihe poet in him becomes ph'ased enough to live 
m the new lower of his imag nation: 

“I am eon lent to live it all again, 

Will 11 Mich as 1 cast out all ii'niorsc, 

So great a svv flows into the breast, 

W(‘ mu't laugh and we must sing, 

W(' aie blest by everything. 

Evciytliiiig we look upon is blest.” 

— A Dialogue of Self and Soul. 

The Doct in Yeats finally accepts the world as it 
is and attains lo “an astringent jny and hardiness” by 
means of his jiower to transcend the world of physical 
limitations. This .supreme pow^r of art brings Yeats 
nearest to the Shakespearean air of circumstance 
widen enables an artist to enjoy the intensity of his 


of the exact relation ladwecn the earth and the 
^i^dividual. The greater realisation of the absolute 
^^jj^thiugness of the physical world which is no better 
a mere appearance or an illusion or a mirage 
m&n to the spiritual comprehension of the One- 
the &iprome Reality beyond Time and Space. 


im.que experience of rare moment. 

. From this romantic dreaming verse, no 
one could have foretold that Yeats would develop 
into a strong personality. He seemed to have rid 
himself of individual characteristics and to have 
mink himaelf in scenes of faiiy life. Even tbs 
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mtlaacholy which porraded thif and the next 
volume, The Countess Cathleen ( 1803 ), seemed 
more like the reflection of some universal Celtic 
despair than the personal feelings of a young poet. 
At this period, Yeats looked Jiko a good pupil of 
William Morris, a poet of escape, the singer of 
music, ‘in the deep heart’s core/ but not in any way 
typical of now movements and new ideals. Ho 
might well have stayed in this manner ami repeated 
the success which ho ^^on with The Lake* Hie of 
Innisfree,’ if ho had not come to J.omlon and 
heard tlie call of now ideas in Uio air.” 

In spile of many Irulhs which Mr. Howia has 
sounded in this ]>;nlicnl;ir i)a'-’";;^e, ;ind which must 
necessarily b(' soumh d as rt aaids Yi ats, ho ha-i very 
unfortunatc'ly cominitUal thiei' great (riois for which, 
he can never bo oxcu-ed. 

“From this romantic dreaming verso, no one could 
have foretold Hint ^h'ats would de\elo{) into a ^tiung 
porsunality. ” But inoming .vhfwv.s the dav as ihddhuod 
shows tlie man. It would bo wiung to that 

Yoats in lii> full malinity was < (ini|)en->a led for the 
lo^s of ligi’ndan dieaius by u.ili-iii, oi that hn Cc'Hic 
Tw' iiuht daNs wi'ie unlouclj((l by lla^ Ihii-t for 
kriow'lialge . Tlio jioeliN' of Ycals ne\(i adiiuitid ihi.-. 
moni''m or tla^ waleilighl couipail ment belwien his 
earlier and Iclcr de\ t luiunents. 

“He might well have stayed m Ihis inanmi.” But 
the poets can ncN’or aniN’e, unless a gieater cnemn- 
etance is imposed upon them fioiii above, ft would 
appear to us that Mr. Bow’ra is one of thoso thcoll^^s 
who want to find out the terminal po.nts in art and 
poetry. But otherwise is the practice and diffcicnt 
the experience. 

“If he had not eomo to London and lu'ard tho 
call of the newv ideas in llie air.” But merely inlliu'iiee 
is unproduel ive; it KMjunes for its vinlily Ih** leiHity 
of the soil; liuwa ver i)ow'oiful or f;uoiiialih* the exler- 
nal inflncnep may bi'. a land divorced honi feilihty 
cannot yiel^l viups; iiilhn’me may .ap] ear In Ij^ful to 
the outward dewloiiinent of <mi1v wli.it h.is ahtaiB' 
been doiiiianl or it may be heljifiil to llio germ, 
already m exist I'nce, to giow' into a nourishing tiec. 
It is, therefore, far bi'tler to say that th<' geims of “a 
strong personality” liad already bei n in tin* mind of 
Yeats, it was just germinating in his “lomantie dream- 
ing verse,” and “the call of niwv idea'? in the air” was 
just a favourable climate for the fuller development 
of the “strong p'^MSonalily,” dormant iu him. 

In this part of my discussion, I w’ould propo.se to 
prove that one could have foretold, “Yeats would 
develoD into a strone personality” even “from his 
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romantic dreaming verse”; Yeats might not “well have 
stayed in this manner” and “the call of the new ideas 
in the aiF* could not have received any response from( 
Yeats, had there not already been in existence the 
germs of “the stiong pei tonality” in his cailier verse. 

Yeats w’lio dieamt, “a Diuid dieam of the cud of 
days,” lived till Hk' la-t and saw 

“Uiuh-r llio boughs of love and hale 

In all i)oor fouU''h thing', that live for a day 

Eteinal beauly wandciiiig on her way.” 

-The Rose. 

Cliauiing US’ in many of lalc-t "-ongs like, 

“."^ci'k out icahlv, lea\o Ihmgs that seem” 

— Vacillalion. 

“The ai'-Hn'lic my''tin’''in” winch is cliaiacteristi- 
cally imponant of ins lai'i ikikkI, ;is charly indicated 
by liiN “.'^U[i<.UJai iiKil in “A J'ull Moon in 

Maicli” has iiiUtli t't ( u .-iilu.!' -I iai ill Ins cailier 

vcl^e: 

“Mv rhyiiKN muK* than lluir ihyming tell 
Ol thing's di,-io\ii(d in i!ie deep 
AVhcii‘ only boily , 1 *1.1 ;i ^ < p.” 

---To I''!' I , '/c Coiii'ng Times. 

“Tlie .'[nn'iiil al i]' k'h” winch we much 
fldniiie in h l.i< I r p' i " . I ^ n.i iImI b\ ' Y ords For 
alu^i.j Peihaji^” i as all- in\ e Pad it.> parallrlism in 
h\s eailicr poem: 

“I have been many things 

A gieeii tliop m the tuigc, a gleam of light 

Upon a swoid, a fiio-l'.te on a h 11 

And old .-lave gnndmg at a hoavv quern 

A king ^l!llllg npuii .a chair of gold 

And ;\il then iL.ng> wmp wundiaful and great.” 

— aiul lli(‘ Dniid. 

Tin 1 ('fore, tlii' .•'igiinn lit -‘J'lvuii this lOniantic 
dii'iniiiij, n.) nin. cuuM h i\ i foi’c'lold tlial Y’rats would 
(h’M'loji into a '.inMig ] ( 1 'Oiialii \ I'aine.s no weight 
'•r ^alldlt^. 111 uwr lomln-Lon, Ilie lalor development 
of Yrals is IK) moK' 01 no h than ilk- naliiral and 
imw itabh' -sin-oloiigat ion of ihe iMiln r germination, 
ILaice, the -igmlicaine ul llu' aigunuait of Macnaece: 

“Mr. Yeats n the lk\'t <'\aiiride of imw a I> 0 Ct 
ought to (h'velop if he goes on writing till he i« 
old. I am not one of tho^o who lun e nothing to 
say for his e.arlier j^oeins and everything to say 
for his later poiaiis. lie is a fine case of identity 
in differenee . ” 
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The development and progress of Art is a very 
accurate index of the evolution and culture of a 
society. A study of Ancient Indian art trad d ion is 
useful as it suggests to what glorious heights the 
culture of Ancient India had rixai. It i.^ a tradition 
worthy of a great coiiniiy. of a grf'at people, holding 
Still greater promises for the future. 

Art in Anc.enl India was rrsph-ndi'ni and leplete 
with life. Life, in all it< a‘'pec|s. and in all ils glory, 
was the main object of Ait. .Ait life. It i- not a 
blind copy of life, but a sen ible apiuT'ciat cu of it. 
Emerson, tin' .American sage, once wrote: 

‘‘There is, in every nation, a style ’i\hich n^\er 

becomes obsolete.’^ 

In India, this characteri-'tic style was to inanifc-'t 
India’s wonderful religiosity and diMiiily. Ait has been 
the hand-maid of religion. Its mam (iideavoiir has 
been to familiarise on eaiih tlio gii’t.'^ of icligon. 
If everyday life was mundane, the life di pictial m 
art aspired to be something liigher and inLkr than 
this. It does not mean that ait was not true to life. 
It Gimply means that although tlie mundane every- 
day life was depicted, it W’as not depicted as just 
ordinary common-place life, but as something un- 
common. Ordinary everyday life was poitiaycd m an 
extraordinaiy manner wnth religious rnotiL, ideals, 
and symbols. Thus Art ideali-ed life and gave it a 
new dignity and divinity, for life to the Ancipnt 
Indians w'as dnune and >:ki('(1. All peojde wore ‘the 
children of the iinmoitil’ Aninfa^'j/a The 

object of Art was to elewite, inwr dcgiMdc marik nd 
One might wulh \\ oid-v. ni Ih licit it -h< d ‘A Jc^hl 
that never W’as on Sea or Land.’ 'I'ho fainoU'. Fu rich 
critic, Buffon, sny^^- “L(' ^lylc e’e-t 1 homim-’’ or “'The 
stylo is tliG nrin ” Ibwe U(’ may ^ay ‘The >l>le is the 
nation,’ for, in mo'-r ca-f s we do not know tin- 
individual artist'', W’e enh' know^ I he s<ht»nl to which 
a particular art belong-. It is inUn-ting to note thut 
this feature of our pa?t ;irt {mdilion to <‘riale some- 
thing more tlian oidiiiaiy ovei\(l;iy bf<' finds supj.ort 
with the famous conti inpcr.iry F.im^p'an rnhe Kmii.iin 
Holland, who write-: h* roh' dolrf’.oli-te (lt‘ 

creer le Soleil, lor.'qu’il nV in a jias'-' That to ^ay, 
‘It is the role of the aiti;>t to cieate the sun (.-tar), 
when it i.s not there.’ 

That the Ancient Indian art tradition was fully 
mature and had a long period of hi.-torical gia^wth 
becomes clear by a study of ds tisdiniqiio. It is al .=30 

1. The Baaic WriLing oj Americans Sngc*. By 
Lindeman. Chapter on Art and Criticism, 117. 

2. SvetaHvaiaro'panishad, II, 5. 

3. Romain Holland: Jean Chrialophe-~-Lae Foife 

Bur la Place, 


clear that this art was extremely well dieeiplined. 
There was no immaturity about it. Thus Vatsayana 
lays dowm the rule: 

“Rupnvida pramanani Jdiava lavanya yojanam, 
shadiisham vamika vanga iti chitiam mdangakamT 
The six canons telrcs.^cd: 1. knowledge of ajipear- 
ance, 2 -corri'ct ])eiception, Tnea,'^Ul(' and siruclures, 
3 action of feeling on foiin.^’, 4 adding giace to make 
aili-lic 1 1 pn.’M-'il a 1 loii, 0. Mnnldiulc. aiul G. artistic 
tiahniipic in handling tlu' biu-h and coIduls. Ait had 
to deal with the vaiioii-’ niinlrds and I lie lainous nine 
. S tiKjdia (bo\e), Jln^ijd (Iluinnui), Kdruna 
(Sympal hy) . \ n(i (Ibioie). Riidra ( r'lii a ai- ) , Uhaya-‘ 
luikd (Tei 1 ifyiiig) , Vihhal a (Di-gu-'ing) , AdbJiut' 
(^\’’onii(‘i ful) . ami Siiula < Fr-ii-t lul) . 'J'hiis Iheic* was 
artistic discipline at c\(iy stage. Ait i-lio-o to be 

disciplined in oA '"wn peculiar w'ay. d'lie aili-t w -is abo 
d.sci]dinod. Ill' Illll^L bo a Yfxji, Bdikifiu. thi' .-iipreme 
aiii-t, wlio cie.itid the UniM-i-'e was (he supimue 

All woik of ail and .Mp'eiior cu'iilion iriu-t pro- 
ceed fiom the highest di'-cipline of the mind, Yoga. 
Jeannine Auboyer gives ixjirt^s-ion to jt by stating: 
Intermedia ire entre rhymariite ' U la divinite, 
VariUte ctuit unc sortc dc pretre . . A 

That is to say, ‘Intervening between Humanity 
and Divinity the Artist was a soit of Priest.’ 

He was the high-prie^t of Art. 

Another imiiorlanl fialuic of this w’onclcTful ait 
tradil on wa.-i its piofound unity. It sioml fur ‘unity,’ 
it em‘oiiia»i;( (1 unity, and it was rooli’d in unity. A 
familiar ait motif was to di jncl the union of I^nrusha 
and J^nd'iih, whah bring llu' ^mini' of all life, rc- 
lui-^i'nbd the gieat ‘imdy’ of life il-elf. Not only 
this The union of the (l:f k and Hindu ait tiadi- 
lioTH 111 CaiuJhaia, of the ScNlhiau and Hindu art 
i radii loll-, III Malliuia, of the Norllnin and Southern 
ait 1 1. Millions m the Andhi adt'sha, and of I hi* fu-ioll 
of .Jam, Jhiddhsl, and Hindu ail liadilir-ns m Ajanta, 
Filoi.y Badami, liaihul, Saiichi. and maiiv olln’r in- 
slances form a uniipie feahiri' of aili'lic unity. Giving 
I’xpiesMon to I Ins wonderful unily in Indian as in all 
One nlal .\rt, tin* celebratrsl Fimich histnii;in and 
ciilio Jeannine Auboyer writes: 

“Kii Occident la culture greco-laliru' a habitue 
a con.-'idcri'.’ le dornaiiKi de I’arl, comiiu' la reunion 
d<' pluMcurs arts soigneu^'-ement r'omjiart imeiite^. 

. . . En Extreme-Orient au contr.iiro, les d fferonU;a 
branclns do Tart sont solidaires les unes des autres 
ct no sont intelligibles que Pune par I’autrc. O’esfc 
en quclqiie aorte, un art total. L’unitc profonde 

4. Jeannine Auboyer: Lea Arts de Lextrerne^ 
orient, pp. 6-7. j 
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I’iAt eztreme-Oriental reside dans son etroite con- 
nexion avec runivers.”* 

That is, Tn the West the Graeco-Latin culture 
is habituated to consider the domain of Art as the 
reunion of several arts carefully comparlnK nlaliscd. 
... In tlj(' Far Ka^t, on (he contraiy, iho diif( leiil 
branches of Art; aie coujoniFy habU' IIk' one to (ho 
olheis, and an_‘ ikjI intfdli^rihh' oilier ili.in Die one 
with ]-ejeienee lo (lie oHiei^^. It is m sonn- .^ort, a 
total Art. The piofoiind iiiiibv of (lie Far Fi^lem 
Alt, le iihN III its iiitimato ( ( iiiie( ‘ on Wiih the 
Tmiver-e.^ 

Although di-eii'liiU' \\a ; a pidiliar hatnie of 
Art, it liad a edii-i'h i .ibh' amorist n! cii-itni* h'lO'uo, 
and d.iiini; oi iu,iii‘i 1 1 v . Tliu*, Awth juiat Mi. 

Ileiui Mai (in widi's: 

“J/oi ij;nui hi e, la \aiii(<'. ]»- nn'ii'*i'inr r-ai' 

J('s tio'i (ai.etiii-; a'lnaaiix di' Tail IiiiIm n 

That ‘Oi naldy, \aii< ty. and je” ' i-ni are 
th(' (hi(H‘ {.c'M'ial ( h iiai !('i i (u s of Indian Ait’ 

lnd( ( (1 nithoiil l]bei!> and jmi^jk -s there l•an be 
Do Art. The fmiuLis bLethovrn und to siy; 

“Xa lihc^lc (I !r p/t)(jr(,'^ son! Ir hvt thnis I'nrt, 
cnnifvc (Inns la Umt Cntiae!"^ Or, TabtHv and 
progic^s foim the ^;eal m Art ns in entire hfe.’ 

It rhows the rclca'c of the human spirit in a 
dioiuand creations of ait This freedom I'xpiesscd m 
-he ‘daring roinantici-in’ of Ajanta ait. wlii-h Mi^^ 

5 Hnil. ]). 5. 

0 Ibiii\ Mail’ll f/nif Jinl , n L n l 

) . .a . 

7 (^loiid 111 -I'Joniaiii lb)l! uid Vt( <1, IPilhn- 

"< 11 . 


Christiana. J. Harringham called 'amazing and 
unique/ produced an art for which there is no parallel 
in world history. It is Throbbing with vitality and 
action/ pulsating witli life. This freedom combined 
wdh tlin language of .■'yinbcih.’-m, 'and iii the service of 
ri'liaion and ph.lo^opliy fu at('d wonder^. This freedom 
in its own joy of ciLabon, snrjif'times hO far forgot 
d 'cir a*- to viage on iiiaihn -s e\(‘ii. ‘7_lu'at Alt is as 
iii:ili(Mial goat inii'ii'. It is mad with its own 
lo\eline>'’’ ll(niv ?vlaii;n \M,te>; 

"Qiinnl a hi ^rn^pfurr (n //< /)}• nfnh', fIJc svnible 
nininti 7 ////«• ‘o/b (h' h, /,( s^' '1‘hat IS, ‘As to 
oiaani iihil -'iiii'Miie il -( ('ins (o Ijc auiliiatcd with 
.1 nil n.‘ fi(ii/v ( le idlK'-') ’ 

All hid <oin)-hJc fi(i.!()iii liiiL licence of any 
soil, FnrdrjMi was im d -w ih ]'hilos()]t1oo detacluncnt. 
“T!ie fly ihli IC'I.Ih-, hn'if , . ililiol li e its wings.’*^ 

the iiiiids who in ilio. lil.ubarK diwar and 

olii< r I he ‘ ilij'.'t’d life in all its aspects and with 
•I'io’iiidin'-; liaiilin — , wa i ■ lhti'i-(lM^ not common- 
place rjiMli(ii‘i(.>, but le;:ii-pi lots of ait. ^riieir object 
wa'. ,11 idl iMubibiiity, lo ^'ibhmate what ii> comniOH- 
I'Ki' ’N i;.iio].!,', nnd e\Ln \ulgar in hfo. 

Thu:, the -liidy of the Aiiiaait Indian Art tradition 
IS both iii-pii ng and insMU’livc. Tins wonderful art 
triublion Witli ds gieat inniv, and its sublimated 
.‘'esihebc feiiM'. has in^.irLd the aiti^ts and students 
1 ait in this count ly fioiii t ini' immemorial, and 
Will do loi all tiiiio to conic. 

S (;(«ii'.'e .hail Xithiri //oi/'-e oj Satan. 

Maibn I/ntf Jn'hin tl L'uit Chtnois, 

p. a 

M) ,/e/. •/ t>f fir r.o . t}!i()led in Aldous 

lliui. 'O e'/ h ,>pi.:/. n. ‘J!’L 





STEFAN ZWEIO AND EMIL LUDWIG 

A Study in Contrast 


Bt Db. V. S. 

On the twenty-third of February the world of letters 
commemorates one of its gloomiest anniversaries. It 
was oa this day, fifteen years ngo, that Stefan Zweig 
and his wife departed from life of their own free will. 

Why did Zweig choose the jiath of Chat tort on and 
Ernst Toller, of Mayakovvky and Viigiiiia Woolf? To 
his readers, millions of them in Ihirty language>^. he 
had come to re])reson1. all th:it is ]^o>itiv(' ami aifir- 
mative. In his personal life ho was cfTtamly no mi"- 
anthrope. Perhaps, no ollmr wr-ter had siuh an 
enviable set of friends as Zweig had. Kilke and Tloff- 
mansthal. Fiend and Adler. Veihaeu ii ami Andre Gide, 
Richard Stiauss ami Toscanini, Pum'un Rollaml and 
Maxim Gorky, TIenrv Barbii—t' and Upton Sinclair- 
such arc the names that recur again and again in his 
aiitob:ograi)h5'. And fiom all the-f' di"tingiii'-hi rl 
friends he received not merely the i)iai'^e tliai flattois 
but also the love that satisfies. 

Nor did he work undf'r duie^s, dina n hv want He 
wrote because h(‘ uijoved wilting. If he had Miff«a('d 
under Fasciism, others had siiffiMod much inon'. At 
any rate ho had escaped the gludto, the concf ntration 
camp, the bailif’s court. 'Why, then, dd thi^ <loyen 
among humanist. g emliracf' the ncgiilivc* .Kolnfion? 

This is no ordinaiy Tn\"l('iy, ji."t as ZwMg him- 
•elf was no oidiriaiv iiifln idiial . The p"y'-hol(/gy of 
suicide is as ambignons as the inciaph.N."iL* of ixitcnce 
Itself. Rash, indeed, would be the critic who claims 
to unravel the precise sources of Zweigd despair fiom 
a study of his works. Ncvcrlhele'-^J. if one delves 
underneath the verve and animat on, even the exuber- 
ance of his writings, one does feel that there is some- 
thing *not right ^ .«o:nc iinbalanco .‘^onu'w hen', an under- 
tone of doubt that can be f;ir nioie -hattfi.ng than 
downright agony. 

To undci 'taml tlii^ doubt, in il^’ coini)h tfaie-^, one 
must look at Zweig pinuaiily :i', a l)ocrMplier. With- 
out detiactillg finin llie iinnien'e ).<'\\ci of lu-^ ii()\el-. 
and &'toiie.=!, it will he ^-encedrd that his faiiu' will 
endure longe.st as a biogiaplur The (inly other Inogia- 
pher of our age who'O woiks li.'i\e g!^ en })lea'iire to .■'O 
large a number of u'a.hrs, is Juml Jaidwig, ixahai)', 
closely follow’ed by iVndie Maiiio.s. wlieieus all 

the biographic's written by Zwi’ig aie aFo jiaiiuilly 
autobiogiaphie.s, there is \eiy litllc] of Taichvig hini."<lf 
in his woiks. Zw'c'igs pe-.simism -])('iha])S, it. would 
be more accuralcj to call it .sadiie.'-s — is reflecU«d m his 
choice of themes no Ic.^s than hi.s tri'iitinent of the 
subjects chosen. On the contraiy, the twenty voIume.s 
of Ludwig tell us very little about his own world-view, 
or even his basic attitudes. 

The contrast between Stefan Zweig and Emil 
Ludwig ifl| in fact, one of the most remarkable pheno* 
gpyna in the hiitoty of modem literature • 


NARAVANE 

Limitations of a Tortraitist' 

In the early thirties Emil Ludwig’s fame was at 
its higho.st. Nor would it be faT to deny either his 
range or Ins flair as a narrator. Goethe and Bismarck, 
Naj)()l(on and Jesus, Stein and William the Second, 
Voltaire and Rembrandt— there seemed to bo no limit 
to Ins interests. And if the biographer’s task is to 
make his -nbjrct li\ c, to retain llie diaina and conjure 
nj) the atmo."pheie of a vanished age, Eniil Ludwig’s 
worldwide popular ty was well-deM'i vc'd. 

Mnre<i\(r, he ti’eatrd hi^ lu roi's with abundant 
symitalhy, and this came as a wi'lconu' lelief from the 
aloofiH' s of the ‘objc^ot ve’ biegiapher. lAuhvig 
demanded, and lightly, a iina-uie of ie\eieiice without 
which no hi'tniK.il pti-onag.' fan attain .'■^taliiie; and 
thf‘ reailer, in his gnifitiulo f('r tlio excellent fare 
offeied, inn^terefl the reverence asked for. 

But, wlun wc liav(' .said all tins, we have, perhaps, 
('xhaust<'d Liulwig’.s stiong juunts. He can be intc'iest- 
mg, t‘\cn gnpi> ng at times, but one rarely returns 
to lu^ books. OiK' feets that only the suiface layers 
tf a ])('!. MUiality ha\{' b( eii iineoNia’ed. The stage is 
elaboi at(', the schtnigs lavi.di, but the inner drama 
thx's not lagi'^ter. W(' have a stiange foK'boding, after 
leading the fii't few' flmptir", that the n'>entials are 
being kept back from us. Take tlie study of Goethe; 
It is. undoubtedly, fascmit ng to be told why Lili was 
euppLanted by Charlotte in the poet’s affections; but 
surely it would be more satisfying to be told wdiy the 
Mephisto of the later “Fairst” is so different. Like- 
w’i^c, we are intrigued to find Napoleon, while still a 
student at Brienne, noting down details about the 
inland of St. Helena in hi.s diary. The irony of 

hi'loiy. ie\falf<l in such ejU'odi's, haunts ua like 
.‘•omotliing out of .Sophocle s. And yet the six W'Ords 
nihied bv llegf'l — ‘T .'-aw the Ab.^o]ute‘ on horsc- 
b.u k” — tf’ll us moie abfait the meaning of the 

Xii>()l('(»uic (iiiiiii'i than the four hnndii'd I'ages of 

J. ml wig’s book. 

d’iio fact IS- and lirre the ■contra.'st with Zw’eig is 
mc'.sL chaily .'-ei n — tliat Ludwig is content with being 
a 1 oi tiait]->L. Nor does he euiiceal hia aim. Again and 
again he L-lls ua that he i.s attempting a profile. Even 
wJk'U lie diaw.s the full face, however, it La flat like a 
jdiotograjih taken with a blazing sun behind the 

canic'ia. The shadow’s have bcien eliminated, and the 
dc'tails .show in all their disconcerting sharpness. The 
picture lacks modelling and i.s, lliereforG, incomplete. 
Stefan Zweig, on the contrary, never leaves out the 
third dimension, even though the focussing may not 
be so sharp. He is» wq feel, not a portraitist at all, but 
a sculptor of rare insight. And let us remember that 
the medium In which he sculpts Is more resilient than 
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marble, more plastic than clay, more obedient than 
ebony — for he is a sculptor in words! 

Some Favourite Devices 

But let us return to Ludwig for a little while. Let 
us see something of his technique, his methods. In 
his introduction to Genius and Character, Ludwig 
openly proclaims himself a d sciple of Plutarch’s, and 
quotes with relish the latter’s words; “I reroid, not 
history, but human destiny.” No clearer analysis could 
have been made of Ludwig’s own (hficicncM's. He is 
haunted by the concept of destiny; and since many 
of his sul)j('(ts were cssmtially the piodiicts of 
historical forces, his impatience with the facts of 
history lands the wiilei into daiigeious .-tialagcans. For 
th(> idea of (h’^'tin^” like a ])acking-casr‘ nn. which 
the W'ords “(lla>s — with care” ha\e been imnted 
in bold h’ticrs. Ludwig ignou'^ the warning 
and treats Ihi^ britllr commodity with i<-ckle^-ne-s. 
For the sak(' of the diama that is a^'^ocialed with lh<‘ 
^senso of di'^tlny,’ lu' is piepaied to .s( t hl'^ facts to 
forced lalioiir. 

One of Ills faxouiitc dev.ccs is the u>e of the 
present tense. To spc'uk of a hi-tnncal figiiie in terms 
of ‘there he si's,’ ‘now hi' thinks of his childhood,’ and 
so on, creates an illusion of reality, at least of con- 
temporaneity. Ludw’ig’s N(i])oU'On opens wuth the 
sentence: “A young woman is stiing in a tent, w’rapped 
in a shawl.” IIis Goethe opens thus; “In a fancy-shop 
at Leifizig stands a sixteen-year-old student, choosing 
among powYler-piiffs and ribbons.” The study of 
Balzac begins with these pi'n-picturcs; 

“The gariet lies m tlic sihnce of the night; 
the oil-lamp is buming on the broad table; behind 
the green shade a man with an (iioimous head is 
bent over his papers ” 

In hands, less skilful than Ludwig’s, a (le\i('e like 
this W’ould b(' t ran^])arenHv i)uei.l('. d’lu* \cil of Time 
can b(' drawn only by a croa'ivc act of imagination, 
not by cluing. ng lenses. 

Another stratagi’in i.s the usp of contracts. Here 
again Ludwig endorses the Plutaichian j^iactice of 
contrasting a Komnn with a ("berk, and comnu'nt^; 

“By matching a Roman with a Fireek, Plutarch 
can make evaluations totaIl\ <lcvoid of piejiidice.” 
He forgets that to bo ‘totally de\oid of pnqndice’ 
may sometimes be the result of a total absence of any 
philosophy of life. 

Incidentally, others too seem to have followed 
Ludwig’s advice. John Cournos’s biographical studies 
are collected in a volume entitled A Modem 
Phitareh. Here Anatole France has been ‘matched’ 
with Mark Twain, Oauguin with Thorenu, George 
Sand with George Eliot. Thg results are ludicrous in 
the extreme. Janlco Lavrin uses somewhat the same 
method in his study of the French and Russian novel- 
iate, with better success, be it conceded. Now, granting 
thftf method may help bring out sharply certain 


features of character, its repeated use can only lead 
to forced and far-fetched conclusions, as wAness Lud- 
wig’s own “matching” of Goethe with Schiller. 

By transcending these devices and brushing aside 
the outworn Plutarchian approach, Stefan Zweig sur- 
passes Emil Ludwig in every essential department of 
the biographer’s art. This does not mean that the 
laller was not successful in his own way. Perhap.s, his 
greatness lay just in this — that he could use these 
devices w’lthout slipping into banality. But Zweig's 
great np.ss lay m having di-ja'iised w.lh them. 

The SiUMFieA'M'E OF Zw'Eio’s Ttifmfs 

And now', peiha[>.s, we aie hx’tter equiiqied to take 
a clu'.f'r look nt St < fan Zw('ig& weik as a biographer. 

becaii-(* he infi ic^trd m (hf* deeper conflicts 
tlial (oiut'ige upon till- Ii\es of exci'iitional individuals, 
jiKt bccaU'i' his aii])io.if h :s j)--} chulogical rather than 
dr-ciip!ive, Zweig has no niM’d either to dramatise or 
to M'aich fnr am i doti s. '\\'iih ^uiacme confidence he 
."ti'eis clear of th(' fw'o e\tieiiic\s lepri'senled bj' the 
scieritjlic biograiilur at one (md and the historical 
no\<'hb nt the other. T^nlikp the former, ho is not 
ob'( -"I d with facts for the r own sake, faets which are 
no bettci than ^tatl^l ks, facts which bear no intrinsic 
rolationshi]) with the mdivuliiars psychological deve- 
lopment. Unlike the latter, he takes no liberties, he 
i.s painstakingly acemate. And unlike both of them 
ho condenses his matciial, icduces it to the very 
minimum. Prolixity he avoids like poi-son. “Today I 
arn supicmt'ly hajiiiy,” he once w'rote to a fr.'cnd, “for 
1 have j'Ht cut down a paiagraph.” 

The choice of his themes is anything but accidental. 
He i.s not drawn tow aids a character simply 
Ihioiigli a p.'i^'-mg whim, or Ihioiigh a chance encounter 
m the corridois of hisiuiy. His characters are the 
nn-dia of his own si ll-( xpi cs'-ioii. To understand hia 
l»fi Native inrlamholv one mil'll note wdth utmo.st 
tlaidy the vi^^nificaiu'p df his subject «. If wo try and 
call uj> ih(’ fenlial liguics of Zwaug’s biographical 
works, what a gleumy pioce-siim will emerge! None 
of 1heM‘ can be di'scnbcil as a .fundamentally care-free 
md vidnal. In ca-'O theie is gieatness, or at least 

(list inctivciie-s; but there kn also something that 
oppies'-’cs, .something th:it weighs dowm. Whom do we 
find in tlu’ world of Stefan Zweig? We find Balzac, a 
ventalile Pnmmtheus chained to his desk, with the 
vuKuie of iiIBp>' plucking his l.ver out; Verlaine, 
ending his days, in a mental clinic; Nietzsche, burning 
himself out in the flame of his own intellectual energy; 
Stendhal, born a cenluiy too soon, disdainfully re- 
l)utT(’d; Feucho, hi!?tory’.s most conscientious turncoat, 
developing betiayal into a fine art. ending his last daya 
brooding over his own countless treacheries; Marie 
Anloinelte and Marie of Scotland, tragedies of para« 
sitic royalty and dynastic jealousy; Castellio, greatest 
of free thinkers, hounded to his destruction and burnt 
alive by Calvin; Dostoievsky, prince among epileptioii 
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victim of his own spiritual earthquakes; and above 
all, Erasmus. 

It is in his Eratimus that wo find the art of Stt'fan 
Zweig brought to boar, w'ith amazing jK'nctration, on 
a subject that had a Inily personal appeal for him. 
It will bo no exaggeration to say that this book tolls 
us, in some respects, oven more about Zweig than his 
autobiography, WorlH of Yr.^JcrfJny. Tln' affinities 
between the great fifteenth-cenlury lalionall'-t and his 
twentieth-rent my 1) ogiaplu-r ate patent. Like Z\\<‘‘g 
himself, Erasmus Int'd in an ag(' of gte.it piogK'^-^ and 
great misery, of .^rinice and niiK^i-fin. of Knowledge 
and superstition, of kindno-s and enndty; an age of 
soaring hoi>e and b'.-iek d('']):]M ; a b dllner. .^elf- 
contradictory agf'. Ai:iin like Zwe,'^. iM.i^nnis \\a< a 
conscious cosmopolitan, a hmnani-t, a I'anfixi m an 
epoch of petiictual ^^alf.lre. a man who k fu-Ml lo 
align him^^elf with dogma ji'r> of anv eanip. wlio le- 
fused to accept that fanaticism of one ^oit (‘an Tie-t 
be nullified by pntlmg in it.s place' fan.ilici^m of ^onie 
other species, “d'o bmn a man I'cc.in-i' he doi s not 
agree with you,” said Eia^nnis, “docs not gam you 
an adherent. It only kills a man I” 

Like Stefan Z\^ejg, again Eia^mus was not a hcio; 


nor wag he a martyr or a leader. His actuarinfluence 
wag negligible. His voice did not prevail. Like 
Socrates before him and Spinoza after him, he was 
vanquished and> what is more, he knew it. 

“History, however, has no patience with the 
vanquished. She is paitial to men of passion, to 
the iinniodi'i’a to, to the adventurers. No wonder, 
then, that on the immense canvas of Reformation 
Euiopc) Era'^mus occupi(\s a back place.” 

W(' do not se(' liirn bound lo tlu' maityr’s stake; 
liis face is not di^tiguic'd by passion; ho is arnu'd with 
no ^woid; he niomifH no iiulpit-^ and stirs no multi- 
tudes. “And .so hi-^tory Julies I his (piit't .servitor of the 
liumaml K's^ ;in<l j)a'-.ves him ])y \mIIi lier no.'-e in the 
a.r.” 

.‘>uch was fill' haaedy of Mia-mus, and abo of 
Slel.in Zweig lli^toiv juta’d the oiu\ and Ihiue is 
e\Mv mdi(alioii lha( she wdl mvui JiiI\- the other. 
I nlik(' his jirr'drep'sor. howT-ver. Zweig refu'^ed to wait 
for jutv. 1|{' dieadfd it much morr' than soirow', evrui 
ta line. “Ei'waie of iut>,” he li.ad warm'd his friends; 
and, icdln'i* than face it, teok a di'cision winch — 
thoiigli it cannot be conduni-d — can at least bo 
prulially imder^toud. 

0 : 


GURU NANAK 

(1469—1539) 

r.v PiioF lUT.WAXT SIXT.II, m a. 


Guru Nax\ks was Tudiab- li(»uv. I unediallowed go-pel 
of God-rrali.'.d ion and m ]f-p( i f( ( < ion, ilnongh the 
Yoga of SitnrnTi, nr Smu, as Ciuil Naink lo\es 

to call it. It IS a l(cliP(|ue aad a way of lih' for 
self-real isat lon and .''(■lf-di\ iiii'a' ion, amid iIk' floc'd 
of physical a^divity. No‘ the n num i.ition of llie woild 
but renuncianon of (ii-io-’, jii'-ions and allnehiiK n*s, 
that is, 1-Ving the life rf Ihe i>jiit on cailh as liom<’- 
holdcrs, ig the (--rnu' of li>’ g() pel. d he Kcognihon 
of Brahma or God as c-nr''^ .^rlf and Hie Self of the 
universe and of all beiugs. firuE (on-(ant rxju-e-Mon in 
his poetic comj)Ositions wlmh rue '( t to ''Wart, mii'ical 
melodies or wh eh remind one of SlielleyE famous 

line, so that pinging we p,,ar and -oaring w'(' sing. Him 
compositions are interlaidefl willi the gic^§|Epaiii-iiadic 
truths and the disierning reader ]» lies those wdio call 
him unlettered. How could tho-e wlio are innocent 
of the Upanishadic or ancient Indian spiritual lore 
gauge the va.slness and profundity of his knowledge 
of the eternal spiritual trutht? Hi.s eompo.sitions show 
his mastery of the Hindu sjiintual lore and of Islam. 

Not unoften hia references to Jainism and Buddhism 

» 

are revealing and st^irtling. He was a great poet, well- 
versed in music and possessed of a rich store of 
f^Unhip. Undoubtedly he wiu one of the most 


If aim’d rm n of hi>’ A gi quH Ik' wa^ lie 

niu-i(;illy sing in jiopular language' W’hat was foiinerly 
llu' juujxily of a’ Ew gift(d pei.-on.s m the si'clusinn 
of th(' h(imifage ami tli(' cloi-lrr. TIh' Sikhs ha\c 
faded to inlcijiret h m juojieily and jioor MacaulilTi'’3 
tian-lalion of Ins coinjmsil ions is dull and diab, too 
Ipcral and too jue-aic. 

Guru Xanakb familiaiiiy with tlu^ Ejiani.-hadic 
Huths would })(• rwidiiit fiom the follow ng extract 
fi(»m the 'raiitima rj»ani-liad ;iml Gum Namik’s eliici- 
dahori lluieof in ins own jiecln' words; 

“I'lfMii (('iior of Hun thf' wind blows, 

Fiom t('iior of Him tlu' Sun ri'^i's, 

Erum b'lTor of Hun the fire, Indra and death 
IkTform tlu'ir if“-iK.’ctive dut e.s.” 

{TaiUinya Upani^had) 

Now mark Guru Nanak’s woids in Asa di War, 
oric of his w’tll-known comjiositions: 

“Wind.M do blew m awe of Him, 

In awc of Him do rivers flow, 

In awe of Him doth fire blaze, 

In awe of ILm the Earth abides, 

In awe of Him doth Indr«a work, 

In awe of Him Death’s Angel works, 

In awe of Him are Sun and Mooui 
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In awe o{ Him do Heaven^ stand, 

Function all in His awesome Will, 

God alone is free of fear, 

God alone doth ever abide, 

Formless, Fearless, Peerless He.” 

It is not possible to reproduce tlirouj^h a tran- 
slation Guru Nanak’s ambrosial s\\celm>h or liis superb 
poetic art. 

Mere lueehanical Sirnran was imt Giiru Nanak’s 
ideal. Moial life mu^t b(' I he fnundalion of spiritual 
life. The follow'uiji; is my Kni^lisli vel•'^lnu of ilu* oon- 
cludiii^ porlK’H of Ills iiiii(|U(', aili'lie <■um[>o^ tioii of 
Japji and will ilhi-lialij tins jionit 

“lie llioii cliasle ill ihoiiL’lil and dia'd, 

Jiear all that conns from CJo<l, 

Lei ]<ea-c)n be* thy le^hl of lift', 

And .s])inhial Iuk^ they ceii'h''nt de, 

Fi'ar of (l('d and Lfe audere, 

K\'('r kfr-p and hold I lam di’ai*: 

J^el ln\,. of God arnl bo\ of Man 
Be Ihy inelar swi'el, of !if('. 

Live in Gf'd and line Him ever, 

By Ills ^lace Ihoii will b(' F.i\ed.” 

Ill homely woid''’. Guru Naiiak jur-ai'liid liH 
go^pr 1 : 

"y'diti japo, u'ond rhJml'n, kn-f knro, aye (jar di 
Sciva kuro, lantjar chniaa, ml mayat karo, katan kara'' 
— “F\ei Io\e and Kiiieinbrr God, *^liaie whit > on 
have w’lfh olheis, earn your li\ing by tin* 
sweat of }oiir bnnv. ^(')\e lln^e alxnil you, 
fei'd i!i(’ ])Oor, a'^'inaale willi irood, de\out 
peoph' and '-in^ (ioild pi;ii-t - 
IjV iml :l 111 iiisi; ci’iiuju jr.alional woi-lnj) and eom- 
rntiiiil \ -kileljei'i'j. ho soiiltIiI (o b.ini^h ca-ti i-m and 
iin(oiichal>iIil\ . By choonmi; h s hfe-eomi ides one a 
Hindu Jal and Ihe ullur a Mu'liin, hi’ piia.-hed bv 
examjile and i)reccpt nindu-Mn''hm unity and 
brotlnahood. 

Not lilual and i ('Vcniomal, nor ])hile-oj.];i. d or 
metajiliysieal hair-''])hU]n«; but lh(> chan^i- ainl i>unty 
of hiairl and ('onslaiit cemmnn on wjlli God wiie the 
essence and core of his ro'IM’I. J^’n inn iil ly he n-'f s tlie 
mystic words A'(nn (CVinimimion with God witlun) 
Sunk (Sinking of the muni within Self, so that 
though t-wa VI'S would craM’). Si haj (Con>lanf bhs'ful 
awarcncNs and shock-proof pi'ace and poi-'O of mind) 
and Ilaj Yoga (Self-divin >alinn while In mg the life 
of a householder). These w’cre not lU'W things. The 
Indian sages wore aware of them. Like the author of 
the Gitn, Guru Nanak stressed d<'sn\’lcss action in a 
spirit of dedication. 

Of God’s attributes such as the following Guru 
Nanak sings in colours and paints them in song: 

He is life of all life, 

Light of all light, 

Beauty of all beauty, 

Music of all music; 

10 


He is Love and Truth, 

Knowledge and Bliss, 

He is Thought behind all thought, 

One in all and all in One. 

7 'hr idea oj One in all and all in One runs like a 
thread through all his compositions. On this central 
idea he builds his great cdificp of Fatherhood of God 
and Brothel hood of Man. which in the fullness of 
time is -lire to lead to a synlhe^is of all religions, so 
that Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man 
would be a cmmiion link to unite men of all creeds 
and cl.ine^. ''J'ljr* United Nations Oiganisation gives 
piumi'i' of the lulfilmenl of the Poetg dream of the 
lu'df lat jon of the Wm Id and Paihainint of Man. The 
idea of l''alh( 1 lif'od of Gud and BroUieihood of Man. 
would di\(lop nto a univer-al religion of humanity. 
HuiiKinily 1', moving to Ihi.s c<jii''iimmatir!n, this ‘*far- 
oif lJ\m,' (Mill ’’ Jhiddlia's, Chiist^, Nanak’s dream 

W'Mild I li. (I i H u ah'td . 

Accoiihrig l(j Gum Nanak ."inccre, ardent Simran 
or Xa/fh IS lh(' g()ld( n k' \ to Gcil-ri .'ili^alion, so that 
th(.i-(' who h\('. move and liavp their being in God, 
could :h Iio'.lm holdi T'’. >lu'd all infatuatien or attach- 
m> lit t«> W'uldlv (‘bjeits and ti an-a-cnding the influence 
of the purs uf fipi)0-itf's. gmw’ di'^irclc.-’s karam yogis 
and iliii- ii-e aljG\ p the fielmg of pleasure or pain. 
This IS drluciamu^ lilieiation or mnkti in life, which 
Hidrnt s((k(is after Gud ctnild attain here and now, 
wiilnuit wail.iig for the ilhi''Ory hen'aftcr. 

Guru Nanak jurists on cndi'r to God and 

S( If--ui n'lnlri 11)1 ails ftdl ficedom from all care and 
wuiiv. F< 1 (Iu(i(latiun I would quote Mahatma 
Gaudlirs ilium iKiiing woid'?: 

“A child has never caiaai for anvthing. It 
know^ iii-hmiivelv iluil i! i*' bi lUg i-arcd for by its 
I'aii'nU. Htwv much moie true should it bo with 
ii> i;it»wn-up piM pl('‘^ Nevir imagine the worst; God 
i Ged of meicv and if wi* must imagiiu', it is 
bi'l to im.igini' till' 1 h "-1 . An ideal votary of God 
iiev t I imaiiiiic, ;invhing. lie takes note of things 
as iluy happt 11 and iiuut.', to them, as if propelled 
by Ihe gre:it juLchanic, even as a piece of machine 
in good oidi'i lespunds automatically to the call of 
the inechani-t. V votary of Gf’d cousc.ously be- 
coin«\s hkt> a maihnu^ in the hand.s of the Master 
Mechanic^ 

This i> * ( s-onep of Self-suirpiider, w’hich forma 
an c'ss<uilial iiuuidieiit of Guru X.anaks gospel. 

The following stone.? from Guiu Nanaks life 
rendeied into Kngli.sh liy me, waiuld throw some more 
light oil Guru Nanak s ideology and way of life: 

1 

Guru Nanak’s Sense of the Dr.\matic 
As the Ma'^tpr loft the home, 

A comic sight he did present, 

A coffin round his neck he wore 
And a bony garlandi 
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On his brow a saffron mark, 

On his feet a shoe and sandal, 

Leathern shoe and wooden sandal, 

And the garment green and white, 
Semi-white and semi-green, 

On the head a Qalaiidar's cap. 

Symbols of a mystic mind I 
Recking not of taunts and gibes. 

Spuming prase and blame alike, 

Of this stuff are heroes made. 

At Ilaridwar, the sacicd place, 

Bathed by the glorious Chmga, 

Shaping hands to make a cup 
They Hung the pearly, hmpid w\atcr 
In the ca?t and up on high, 

Oblations to the gods and fathers, 

To reach the Hades and the Ileiuen. 
Behold, the Ma-rter tuiiiing Wc.-t, 

Working with his might, and mam, 
Throwing Water to the Wt>'t, 

Never tcasng, nevt'r retting. 

And the face was full of fun 1 

It was indc(d, a lare I'lght, 

That turned the ga/e of thf>’o who saw, 
“What arc you- at,” mu priced tliey said, 
*'What arc yon at,” ifioitud the Master. 
“Oblations do w’e offi.r all, 

To the gods and Iho-e d( erased, 

In the distant land »if Had('>.” 

“I do water but tlic folds, 

The farm I left at Kailai^ore” 

“How could and Wf uld tlie water reach. 
Thy distant farm and Helds afar?” 

“As the water flung by yfu 

Would reach the land of Hade? afar.” 

And the eyes were oprinal wide. 

As the Master sang of God, 

The God in Man and all it means. 

The lamp W’as ht and ligh was gicat. 

2 

“Glory to Him Wiio-n fUoin Wn are:” 
There came a ho-t, from far and imar. 

To see a wondrreus. brant eons siglit, 
Nanak bowed at Lchna’s feet, 

With folded hands nnd hrndod head, 

And KW’cctly said to Lelma thue, 

“Lchna, thou art Angad now, 

A 1 mb of limb and part of me, 

Hold aloft the torch I held, 

And preach abroad the Name of God; 

To be at one with Soul Divine 
la the end and aim of life.” 

And as the Master laid his head 
At the feet of loved Lehna, 

Lehna’s heart was filled with anguish. 

Nanak bowing low 


At the feet of lowly Angad 1” 

This the torment of his soul. 

The Master saw the anguished heart; 

In accents low and loving paid, 

“I bow’ed not at the feet of Angad, 

I bowed to Him who dwells m thee. 

Who dwells in man and bud and beast, 
And is Life and Light of all.” 

3 

Guiii; Na'nak AM) Tin-: J\smixl Fia)wi-:r 
Multan, a luwn of Miiiilfy fame, 

Full of MimN. Kputrtl ;-amU, 

Fmm of ^aiiils. wUliuul ilir Muil, 

Full of Sill and i^'lli.-lnu 
As till* Gmu iKui’d lilt' luwn. 

Frar and lluii\ .shook ihimi all, 

'“He might, i.e might, itlii'-e im all.” 

A -cup of iiiillv was pent to h-iii, 

'I’o .‘^liow, the town was (ifll to Iji m. 

With bWe'‘l. gitod ."ouls he lu i il iu)L come. 
He saw’ tht‘ sign ami .-oftly di opined 
\ lit Me, tin> fluweut 
Of .Spotlr-s. whitr j a mu ini', 

To ^iu W’ to them who Jirnt the milk, 

That hi-'d (Iwrll hkf ja^'iniue, 

d'l) eaiue iio paiii, to gi\r 'blight, 

To do no haim, to ]i\e to Mi\e. 

Meek and hninlVit', .mm t't and ])ur(', 

Thus to ]i\'f'. and thus to liO, 

Thus iriderd, ,s Naivik’s cu'td, 

Th ;s iTiih cd, the f:oul of it. 

4 

At f)NI>Mi:XT AVITII (iOD 
(A. 5 rridieateil by iJiJ Guru) 

In tlie bh'Mcd .‘^lafo of \am, 

Wilt a tht* self IS lo?L to iis, 

We rt a'O to think, wr do not tliink, 

Xo thought of plia'-uio, pain or giief, 
Hope.? and fears oea^c to bo; 

Silnn'e df ep, no sorut' of self, 

M’ho self is merged in griater Self, 

Take a drop m .slioii'leps sea; 

I'ho little F(lf IS lost to View, 

And is merged m boiindh '^s Bliss, 

AVe ruo above .self-con'^‘iou?ncP9, 

A state of .supr-r-con'jfiousncss, 

Xo ff'clmg then of ‘I’amni'ss,’ 

X’or of Heaven, nor of Earth 
Nor of any thinking thought, 

Oneness only witli the One, 

Wedlock of tiiG Soul and God. 

He alone doth know the bliss 
Who hath tasted nectar sweet 
Of Nam, the blessed Nam, indeed, 

Of which the Master sang so oft 

The sacred apex of his creed. 
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ENGLISH 

Hk'^TOltY OF TIJF C ANDFLLAS UF JlvlAKA- 
Blil Iv'i'l JJy X> )Hiu SdiiLv/i M A (Cal 

Ph IJ (J.nndoii). I'lddidtLil htf K. L MiC\huj)adhyaya. 
Caleuflu l^p Jl.l and niap Pace 1(J. 

It IS a weiiuliie .".i!;!! el the t ni*,.-. th;iL the 
ilitiii'ixe ..'Uhiy ol l!ie d^Ila-(lc hi^UjiJ*t» of Am h nt 
India \\!i"!i wa-; -In. id nr-ny y( ai . lyao i*y tde kiti' 
Ml. Iv 1 ) I'.iiiilil ami I'liiu rJiolai., i> IvLtl.nllg 
pac(i tli(' 111 (III iK'iid-, Iow.ikF i»i ( pai it lun of 

fnl!-'Ca!e li.sU'i I - I,n ll.i uI'Jm! lu .^<lio!.iily 

Mild Wi 11 do( iiiiK 11 i (1 wi'ia Ulalii mid'O. tiio allHi'T 
1 MS altinijihd AN i'll LoiniiKiiird il,. jnd'jmiut and 
liioi oiinliih (■) lii((' ll.e ol a d>i-.’.Ly anIiaIi 

l)!.i\id no ji.oi on (lie oi noiiirm l'id::ii 

liidoiA iliiiimj; ilii' iiiitiAil lat\\i(’ii t'le d»“itli ot 
Jlai-'i.i and tlic cuiKjiii -L of |]i ' (.ouiiIia 1 »a tli,' Mn-lnn 
d'Ulk'. AAOil. 4 OJ 1 ; of I iL’l'l (llllltll" of aaI'IcIi 

tile III ( li»L‘ da'll ilL( I -'1 ^ f 1 \' AMlli ta»* Oiran and 
('Mily liAloiy of ll;.‘ (diand(Ha'\ (Inir Ja-e to i'(n\rj 
till' al t '1,111111 nt of ihi It z>iiitl). llit ir (• nipoiaiv d.<M 1 ne 
and I'or, 'll a'ld (hr'i Idial coMij. c, aaIuIi' tin lollo\.im: 
cliiplir dc-'' Ilia ; (111 11' A-tiiii id admini dial ion . 'I'l.e 
S’si’iitti cliajilci (!(•'( I ' 1 )( "' 1 h(' I--* it-' ot ^oc ( :\ .Old 

relic; on, a\' II a'l tin* art and an Inle' inie in the 
kinadoni nndm’ llnir inl(\ A\lnl'' the i om li.dinc; cliapar 
Hltcnipts an C'dirnil(' of ilieir lii-loiied siL-iidi. mce 
Aptly ein UL'di a map of tin' C liaiuli I!a kin^idoin along 
Avjtli ilie iieiglil'om mg j)o\\(t.:, 1 ' g.Acn at the Ingm- 
lung of the A'.oik. AAliih' apinaivla’i a g-aiea- 

logieal table, a ^ihcl bibliogi Mpliv ami a \’oiiii>h ti* 
]i't of in-cnplHUi'^ Avdli an imh'x bi ng it te a c!o-e 
*J^r. A. L. Fa-ham of the S( hool of ()]Mniai Studies 
(London), eontiihnlis an :']>m 'M ai i\ e Finwoid 

Williont deti.ictmg fiom the uiulouliPd nui ds of 
this AS oik, AVe may m:dve a t( av lemaik- In ciiiimndy 
acce])t ng Id. V. ir.s liApetlu-m of (h-ciut of tlie 

(Ihandellas fiom the J'jmlnmid IMiam. tin' author has 
not caied to I’on-idi’i’ the femial critici-in ((.F 
Cihui_\e; ; avd Rtn't'^ of Inddi pp IKFlt) th'it 

the liu'Oiy of tlie bjreign nml abm i- nai ongni uf the 

Kai]iut.s is not i^npiioitid by tin. data of ]'h\\^ical 

antliropology . Tlu' antliny’s account of the adnunis- 

tnit ion as Avtdl as the ^talo of Mjciely and relig’oij, 
under the CliMiulidlas AAouId h/iAe g.uneil in weiglit 
by comparison with the jiarallrl pictnii’S of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the contemporary States of North- 
ern India. In his account of the Chandella adinini"'- 
tration, the aiitlior has ignored the interpretations of 
the fiscal terms bhagnhhognkara and hirnnya suggested 
by the present writer in his work Hindu Revonue 
System, The author’s attempt to explain away the 
references to degraded Jaina and Buddhist monks in 
Krifihnamisra’s Prcthodha-chandrodoya drama does not 


cany convutiuD. Ili- lailuie to add a few illustrations 
ul the typital .-]H ciineii:} ol Cliandidla archilcclure and 
^calpUiiL- diiuwcs ha account (d miiLii of iL^ concrete- 
nc s Tno c('mp!<dc alrAUCe of (pacritical minks is 
1- grcl table. 

U. N. GHOsruL 

SELECTIONS FFOM C.ANDill: By Ninnal 
kutna, Bo i ka.ajiiaiL Publi L \g UolViC, Ahmcdabad. 
Py. xi'ii + ull PiKc U>' 2 . 

M I’ atiiia (l.mdlu aai.Ii-; m liis Fonu'oid (Amki, 
X(.Mk’..i!i, dO 1 17;. ’The -(I ' . ' -I- in.idf by the 

j'loii -.-Ol - luAv tlic til' ui.'j ■ j], - AAidi AMJicli lit* had 

goii,. into j) s -ubp’ct E\mi to a ca-ual reader of 

t'u.' l.iiok. ilh^ uilMarct oi (i..idiji will apjAiir apt 

a. id iippiupi lab', liif C, iiiibii I'j 1 iMaMiie is vast and 
A 'iK.d. m il.o iM: ii‘ M th ^ i.iijo htt'ralure 

1 - lu) doubt a IIu.iili.'iu la k. lhofc--.or Nirmal 
Ivumai Lo-o to k U]'' a Ioha u ihi^ tadc of selection 
m Fdl. MM-'c thin i’".> 1 . 1 - ure aa'is added to in 
.li-.'iN* a-p'-M Ihof. }b)-i : bi''iJc,lit the selections 

doAMi to TJi'J AMth Li-ual adclMong from 

(.ktiidhiji ]a'..i AAiitmg-. Ill his J'u face:, Prof. Bese 
Em Ii'mI to unfold ami ( xpla n bra fly the spirit of 
(.au-ll'iiu litM'iiri''. lb' AAii!(' ; 

“(.imHiiji ! .. luA.i wiiHlii imicly for the pleasure 
of AA.iting T.ai :gat and \\nbng li i\ i* ahAay.s been 
hx'E AA.ili Iniii f' 1 * moio ( il’Mi lit ai'tion. Tlicy have 
1 m Ml ii-id liMav to cuai a knoily ]iobkm .n his oAvn 
mud or m dcit of hm oo-AAMk'-MU His writings, 
t'cu'iuic do iiot^ ix.icIIa' giv* a conM-t repre-entation 
of A>hr. he actnillA , 0 . but A\;iat he ahvay^, tries to be 
It M a PMiid of idrals and a-pii alion". wli.ch have 
coiifioiitid him fiom tiim? to tmio, and also liow he 
li'M b- Mi abh' to iiM'i't tliMii more or less successfully 
lu loui-o id‘ lift E cxpciimcnt-. 'File reader should 
appmicli llr.s i'Ook of ,-E''c{ion AAith that re'^orvation 
m imml Tin n h,. ^^lll ho ulile to cather whatever help 
he can in tin: jniiMiit of h!'^ own ideal.” 

Till' bi'ok ha^’ lu'cn divuhd in eighb'on chapters, 
l>('-ii|('s the Introduction and tlir Index, namely, 1. God, 
II I)i-Mphri^ for till' R( ' ihra^ on of Truth. Ill Funda- 
mental li'hefs and liha'^. IV. of ^\olk, V. 

Jmlu-tiial Omam/al Ion • Did and XeAAX ^T. The 
Jlishibution of Wo. lit h. VIl A Chaider on CUm’s War, 
Vni. The Coiigrc'^s in lAidalion to the Cla-scs and the 
Mask's, IX. Political Self-goA eminent, X. Ind'a’s 
ITc'edem: Ways and Mcan'<. XI. Non-violence. XII. 
Dulv in the Midst of Woild Wars, XTIT. Satyagraha, 
XIV. The Life of the Satyagrahi, XV Religion and 
Morals. XVI. Women’s Problems, XVII. On Educa- 
tion and XVill. Miscellaneous. 

Mahatma Gandhi is knowm to the moderns as a 
first-rank patriot who led freedom movement for more 
than two decades. But he was a first-class thinkar, too* 
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There was no sphere of our national life which did 
not attract his attention. He was an idealist to boot. 
He placed an idealism before the nation, unique in 
charae'lor. Nay, his ideal of Non-violence has come 
to stay. Even, peoples, other tlian Indinns, are now 
trying to act up to the i-piril of non-\ iolcnce. How f.Mr 
their common endeavours will be siiccossful m avoid- 
ing the Third World War, let us wail and 5^e. 'I'his 
book should be a conslant companion fur e\ery Indian, 
and also for others who wish well of mankind. We 
commend this book to our readeis lor ie])eaP‘d 
perusal . 

Jocjisii C. 1 Ho\l 

THE PIITLOSOPHY OP JXAN.XDPVA- By />- 
P. Buhirat, M A. Pab/'s/ed hy thr Bnnillid) pnr - 
search Society, PtvuVuirpnr {J udia) Bure o*. 

The book under leview is an aitonipt at exposi- 
tion of the main tenets of the plnlosopliical -y^tem 
of Jnanadeva, the eminent Maiiarastiian saint. He ha.s 
a just claim for being recogn sed as a good philosopher 
and an eminent poet. His J nanei^hu'cin, a commeiitaiy 
on the Bhagawadgita, needs to be understood bv the 
serious students of Indian philosophy. ma'^terly 

work on philosojihy A/nriKnnihfiarn and it coiitauis 
an elaboration of hs metaphysical pn-itiun. Hi> 
treatise is w’riitiMi m Maiallii and ri> >uch macc(>^> bh* to 
tho.-e W'ho do n<n know this ndi IanLin‘i-,r ol i'm* ytiniii 
It 1 .S a pity that the metaphy al po-itinn of I’lN at 
thmkei has icinamed iiiiknown lo n- loi siati a hut!: 
time. J^Iav be, it dm- to tin ait- of i>l 

two of our ('iinnent cliionidt i ol IIm.' hi-toi, ,.’t Imb m 
philosophy, 7V^., Dr. and D. . Kad'ua- 

krishnan. JnanadcNa livid m the thutMMilh (cnliuv 
and it was he wiio fust wiuh' aii ciimnal jin Piiihy ''ical 
treatise in Mai at hi. 

Jnanadevas plukvophy pro- nU a con-i'-unl woild 
view the .Ab^ohiti’, tlie emnnd ot all ('x-time 

and reality. He is a ViMhuiti-t and li,> v ly of llimkng 
differs fioin Samka^a in tldi lu' n cn'inni d nemn a^ 
a real cosmic Fnici'. ITi'' tla'nv of rjinii >hf<; i; cn- 
tainly a depaitiin* from SliamlsMia and hr .hK'm ips 
for a palh of Movmi: (h^ninn .md ac. vi-in ' 

The Absolule’s power is til'' I'own of love l.itM i'- 
identified with cnrllw ad wla i» riom iMiNihiir^ ih>\\-. 
sponfan('nij-.lv. To nali'p tin- I* nmionnln a^l ot <|.\nn‘ 
love onj' must take to llu- iiath of h{i<iLh or 'Ui n me 
devotion. 'I'herem 1 C', •-alvahon fnr mankiad. ''I'lni-. 
Jnanadeva wanted to )mi'io\r' ii])oji tin’ (oncept, of 
the Absolute a,s hehl bv tlu- ^^amka^.t(s and the 
Shaivaites of Kashmir. Ab'-olno wa-. n-)l onlv knovr- 
ledge and powa r, He wa^ -onKOnnir moo. Hi wa^ 
Love. 

The author de-eivrs a wool of pr.ii-i' for pre-i nt- 
ing to the Engli-h-kiinw me; |,(op1f> ija bh- and 
philosophy of tli^-. little knuwii rna-t' r of fla' I li 1 1 < » n '■ li 
century. The imjioilancr oi -iicli a boik caunn! Ik 
over-emphas’i^rd. Wi’ would fiti’v -t to t'ne 

author a more careful .''Ciiitiny of ho' e\;Jnations and 
a more detailed rnt loi-inat ion before aiiv conclu''()n 
is actually ariivrcl at. Manv of Ins r fmclm on*i -lannd 
to be abnipt and dr.awn jio'-l-hn-le . Mmc dntrroatif; 
assertions do not raiTV mncli wi iglit in a jdiilo^ophic.'il 
treativSe. Samkara’.s ])ri^iiion ^dl0nld have been more 
carefullv scrutinised and the fon-idererl opinions ef 
Prof. P. T. Raju and Dr. Pend.se sliould have been 
rejected less summarily. The stylo of the author is 
halting and leaves room for improvement. We congra- 
tulate the publishers for their neat printing and nice 
^t-up. SuDHiR Kumar Nanri 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BHAOAVAD- 

GITAiB?/ D. S. Sarma, MA, Published by Inters 
national Book House, Ltd., 9, Ash Lane, Mahatma 
Gandhi Roa<l, Bombay-1. Pp. 69. Price lU. 2~i, 

The learned author of the booklet under review 
is a dislmguished prof(^^,' 0 ^ now' in retirement and 
w'cll-known writer of nine (wcellenl hooks on Hindu 
religion and culluie. 8em(' of li s books aic W’ldely 
K'ad and wainily apprcLMali'd throughout India by the 
reailmg ])ublu*. Tlie preMiil book now in second and 
l(•\l.''C(l edition was lii'.'-L piibli-'la'tl m Imok-foim in 
imo uiidt'r the lith' Kn.sJuui toid His Soiuj'^. In the 
same year it apja-aicd m tlu' loim of scNeial articles 
111 the A.iya/i Both of Bombay', 

The booklet. tliviLled into eight slunt chapters, 
di-cii-.'^.'s cleaily ilie (Iml ot the (Ilia, Karma 
Yoga. Hhakti Yoga, Juana Yona. Swadhaima and other 
miciesting subjects. When Aijun was peiplexed about 
his duty m the baltle^tield of Kuiiikdiotia, Sri Ivn^hna 
pointed out to h m clearly the doctiiiie of Swadharma 
winch IS undoubtedly the Gospel of the Gita. Accord- 
ing to tins i^oxuilar scripture the intuial aptitudes and 
endowinent> of a man cannot be igiion’d in any' .scheme 
of .s])ii dual d.M‘]]dirie ddiey' are to he nenhev -uitpie-^ed 
nor .n(liili:('d bud wi^idv con! rolled and luopialv 
(i:ic(lfd If ihat doiu* di^i'a^-ioTiateU man ad\’ iiices 
'!(\\dil\ m till' -cale of (sohilnai and finally attains 
'ihatiori. * ti 

Ihol Surna’s writing ]-• w< min fidlv ( !r ;Mnt and 
ni ! iesM\e. The nth' of the boi'kh I ll(iallv c(naeci, 
and im a'lin'ilnl . H rna . thi.-, Iwaiklil d'am'.r-, widr 
lMd)l'cilv and <aiefiil pf ni-a] by' t}j<' lunn'iv -linhiils 
of (l.(« (oti "f*) the i(ad(i of (hi' mti'i'i-'iiig mtio- 
(Imtirm. thi' G t‘i will (t'liimly ‘i]']>. ai m a nm' light 
a ed iK w me anmg. 

Sw'\Mr .T\0 'T)I'-w \V\n' \Na\ 

MABXIRM- By Dr K B JAafo /pV. MA. BL., 
DBhd B'd-)h-J>( >1 })>! X( irspnpers oj 

{'A /hue Ltd , Loloffihd Bp 7 'i Burr R<' DR 

I’l lh»s( f< w p iges Dr. Miikuji lias evnmmed the 
(hfoj,, s and (ff'-l-. of Ih MaiM.m j)hih)a)phy on 
mod' 111 m ild and 'Ocii'i\, Mai\ nu is llu' mo^'t 
<^onmnndid and woi^t condr'iniH d plnlo^ophy and 
ecnnomif'- in Hk' pif'-nt-dis' wmld. and anv di-cu'^'ioii 
of il'.r -iib’Mi 1-. whoiiif. to '.uncial i. ah'l^ who want 
to k'Mw .Mi'M'Ju 111 its tiin p( '])(cti\a . At the 
la ginn.mr thr' aullior di-fiCM'-j tli(> ))iiil()-«'])li cal 

•i']" ' I nf tlie iM:'i\'in ill' 'lies .ind conu's to the 

(•mn h:-a>ii lli.it while 1 1 ( l ”'1 ani"!!! is (’un'.^trnt, in 

it-'lf. M-iixi'-m doe- no! siand "loTical 'Ciiitinv and 

:i> -a ti it i-i not ti'iiablc and acM'ptabli' as a tni'* 
Ih. niv 'Xpl.inmg dialrdic- as a matf'i lal stic ])hil(>- 
'-■■p’.v inhke th.at of Hegel’s Aecoidirg lo lh(' .author, 
M.!i\ 1 i -fl'iili-f and hi,^ f.iilui(' fonu’s fiom hs pose 
'IS a philo-opln 1 of the nltnnale Tiuth or 

lb I'dv .A-. a M-'Miti^t Marx wa.s a (haler in pailial 
IruH's, .MS all >^"('nl i.'^t.s are. 

Judging foun tin' .sec o-historical a'-pect, the author 
niMiK'-i lliat Ma x’s r\])lanalion of .‘social evolution and 
the inlci piel.Mtion of lii'-lory is aKo debct.vo. lio.sides 
M.'irMan theoiies have become more or Ic'.s dogmatic 
in till' hands of hic discijilea untliought of bv Marx 
or Engels. In Ihf w'ords of the author, “If mech.an vstic 
materialism Ls an illii.sion, di.alcctical materialism is a 
contradiction in terms.” ^^Manc explained everything 
except himsotf and the martyr.” 

The author finally discusses the politico-economic 
aspect of Marxism, When the ideal of “from each 
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tecording to a^bility and to each according to needs, 

is attained the State will become superfluous and will 
just wither away.” This is the highest phase of Com- 
munism. Ht're also Marx’s tlieoric's are vulnerable and 
as such are not aeccplabli-. At .some j)unts. particularly 
in regard lo ‘‘witlioimg of the iSlalo” Maixs opin on 
BgrcMs with th:it of d^oNloy, Kroi)ntkin or •e\ eii 
(landhi in spite of the fai‘t that iheir oIIut difleicnccs 
are as wide as ever. 

Yet M'jix 1 .S a si long foi'c<' in I hi woild, si longer 
Ihnn any we hid m Ihe jia^l. il iiol fur the conlri- 
biiln'n iMaixain (Ik'diks Iimv-* nuule lu (xi'l.ng 
knuwledgo (j 1 philo-oi'liy. hi Iniy or t < oiioinn-s :ind 
oilier Milled siitjjc'i Is bill fni' ihe di i j) ''N'in]iai liy Mox 
hM’! .shown to hiiiJian jtrobhin^ lO Ihe dow ii-lroddi'ii 
and llie niglecled logi Ihei w Ih ihc idialiMii he 
pj’eiU'h (I lOi ihe loiniiii'ii in iii ;iiid w'oiniii ii i C'-pedive 
of natJuiial and eionu.iiic diffrn'ieM's that dividid 
people hi the existing roe-iely. that wL-iixi-in has come 
to stay. Witli all its inodifu-at ion< and varud intor- 
pritalioihs a.s nnde b\ Lliiiii and Stalin a lu w’ society 
aD<l a ni'w civil /alion ate being cu ated in ihc Soviet 
counlrif's by eon'cioiis efforls of man. 'Dik is a pheno- 
menon wlinli has ihs icaclioiis on llu le.-t of 

the nvilizial wnild, wIokIi in its turn geltmg tian^- 
foiiind in of it - conlluU with tiie ( ummmnstie 

uh'.il.s el the .-nMi'lv. 'I'liiis Mai\\ ''nnl i li »iii imis au* 
of gr il< -I 1 111 1 )( )i I 1 m (' 1 () 1 1 nimli 1 n I IhiiIm is of 

SOI .il .iinl I'ulil ( il -< 1 nil Mils-, (h. mil -> hi\c llu* 

fop i> I't [ p 1 Uiuii .,!■ I -i( h i; i--. i i\ Me; h* mu luloii-. 

ilillut iii‘(' 111 mil li'o- . Abmil till '.I ling rolil i il nil ion 

ol: M'lix, ill .‘inilm nn iii ’on-. Iht' loriiwing* »o) 

reiogmlinji of Iho in I ( - il\' cif imi'’>)\ eg ll.o . i m.! ir 
hi, of !'t (minimi p' mp'o. l/O th. iiiphi-i on lln' 
ol Ill'll nil (1 ipci ( nil III ai'd nu d of a hilti'r 

dpliibul (,n ol nil. mill < 1 p (hiei. ic) i-ha ol .<la(( le-s 

M)(iei\ M!(l a'l inimiul 'Mi.al oiiii"n'.v. aiel (tf) I'o-itivi' 

iiiileal on abon) in iii > itbihlv to ni ikr empi mhIs 

h:^t(Ji V. 

''rho l)Oo]; in a ‘-in, ill i mnp.i -, <1< als with the 

\aiimis asp el- ol Maix.'-ni aiid ■il'hmiini nol a, -} ni- 

t)'il!i lie Ol l)ia-s, (1 -ti'(i\' of the -iibi^'l, 1 -’ an adinir- 

able ciil Cl oi and anils-is of Mnxi-in wlieh tin* 

Btndoiils ot M ii\i in iiliilo-nph and gi mi.il le.nhi.s 
jiih ri'-l(’d 111 lie id),(('l 1’ iliul dinie. n il lie’. inl''it.''l- 

ii;g and I iionght-pi ovoK iig. 

A. B D\n'\ 

MAMAK. DhSIl /.'// All . <11 Ku'n'U Dolla 7 'o hr 
Jiful of lulu mini [j'hxni/, /i i j , (’m ‘inil’,^ 

C(llr>lHit -f! ]*UI < I A (in 'in 

flniiling d(’ peiahK' for an (Mil < i laming one-a'd, 
comedy IIi.mI conld be ( '-iiv -I iim .1 In’ colh’ge- 
6lud<Ml(,s, W(' at la-l, came upon oiio Mmu-ir Di-fi ( Mv 
Inich'’s Land), on liu' ji.igi’- of Mie Pmlunj. Ma-jii. 

l.dGO H.S. The mnoceiil coniic mCc rl iho ]>l'iv 
gri’atly delighbal ns and oui simP-nf. .-m i i’- -inlly 

pr('S<Mil(’d il befop' an ajipieeiai i\ (' anduMice. AA (> had 
many enipiiries sinei' Hkmi idioiil lie' ]»lav and now’ 
W'e are gi at died to nob' tied il lem coiiU’ onl in the, 
foiin of ji nc'al. liookhl. \ dnciMd (omedy of Ihi^ l\pe 
is so rare in Thaigali that il caimot fail lo altiact tho 
notice of iiil(Me.sl( d ri adin’s and ob-i iMMS. d'he play 
is eoini)0‘‘‘ed of v(iv amusing .situations caused by th(' 
Sprinter’s dev 1.’ The characters arc' vivid with ail 
their individual trails and maniUMi^m. Short 

balanced, witty and restrained, it deserves recognition 
jBiS a piece of good light literature. 

D. N. MooiotJEA 


BONDI 

REED KI HADDI; Compiled by Vishnu Prabhe^ 
kar. Published by basLa Sahitya Mandal, New Delhi. 
Pp. 147. Price Re. 1-^. 

This IS a collection of tight one-act plays by some 
of tin* leading pi e-’ent-<lay playwrights m Hindi — ^Dr. 
Uamakumar V'eima, .Sliri TTday.diankar Bhatt, 8hri 
LpeJidianalli “Ashk”, 8clh Covind Das, 8hri Hari- 
kiidiij.i i’ltini, 8hri 8it}endra 8iiaiat, Shri Jagadish- 
t haiida Mallmr and the coiiipihjr, who ha.s also contri- 
biil(‘d all inhiimilne in’' lace ptidaiiimg to the history 
of une-act-play-wTiling m Hindi. The themes covered 
b}' llie j)JiywnghU aic iiio^ll\ social but there are also 
liptoinal as will as poliLcal om's, the silvery thread 
whicji iniK thi’i'Ugh all, being, Imw’ever, the intensely 
liiiiihiii iioU‘. d'lie j>la\> :ire all A-1 and stagewoithy, so 
lUient> line (or tinel; lliKiil?) is tiieir diction, so vivid 
their imln u anti st) quick-w tted and concretely cog- 
naie i> tlaii (iuUgue. All the playwTights have, 
mde. d, ((jucliod gieat lieighls and, thus made a dist.net 
and valuable (.ontnbution to modem Hindi literature, 
with tlie le^iill that Ihe Hindi one-act play has today 
come to ^^tay. 

SHHI (ilTA (dlArPAI- By Dhanmlal J. 
A'jiuLL'a! Aimiihlc j'luin tin autlmr, Sun^knt Gnuria-^ 
sl.'ild, A\(.xxk Pp 151. PuC( R(‘ and ylazcd paper 

7i < / -<j 

'riii-j is a \my ( ommiMidable tiauslation into 
IJii di ('li.mpai ((|ii ih.imsi ol the Bhinjai ada-Gda, 
’d a,i\ -iiii.d loi iiiduiilual as will as congregational 

iLi il (llOll . 

CVNDIIl.II KI SWKTTyHIPT ATMMC.VTHA: 

Abi'id p <! Ini M <illt'ini<l<i'i ’! ninniji Xavajivan Pub^ 
Il 1,11 I tl(ni .. Aiuiit i!(iljtiil-0 2n0 Ib' rc Re. 1-8. 

a llmdi tiaii.-laiimi l)\ 8 hii Ra.^hinath 
'rii\<(li of ;iii ab.'.dgmiin of (.eindhi p’s autoluography, 
j.i idt' oiigiM.illy in (ill , 11 . ill b\ iIk’ lair Mathura- 

d.i- 'riilvaiiiM. Il ps intiii'lid jMimai ly n)r students and 
\miih> wlio an* "iiic lo liinl the book handy, easily 
p-eii!''.. and m-pnmg. 

G. M. 

(;UJ\1<ATI 

.S.VdVJXI ClAZALO: By G. M. Sagvi. Printed at 
t^ii' hn'il l^i'iihns, Buinhay VfM . Clnth bound. iUus^ 
tni'u >1 jii(l-l. 7* >. loO. Pint Rs. A. 

Filiy-fo*ir ijazdi'^. in the sl\le of tho [inzal writers 
of the pit -I III da\-> ail' piiim d III 1 hl«^ .small book. 
'rac\ b( .11 pn iiipr (.)f (h\('lopnun( and arc poicntially 
of \.ihii‘, .show ng’ that ilie wiiltr ha.s ideas which ^re 
]’i )iiii"-iiig 111 the iig.it d U'clioii, eg, No. 13. Who 

klldW I? 

.-'Ll \KSIJA\1 NMU (Well-behaved AVoman) ; 
/by Pi.njdaJi PaJduji Ihiniii Printtd ot the Bhaxmagar 
A^oiiiiirJnir Bhm mOjor. l'P5l. Paper coetr. Pp. 8S. 

PuC( not iiunliuiod. 

Mr. Damn is a sludint of Gujarati literature 
tli'^iiuli a J'ai-i and is fond of collecting and publish- 
ing nolile thoughts culled from it. Before tliis he has 
])ul)lphed a book (Milled Goldin Advice and A Tray of 
Ploicos In ih(' book under notice he has collected 
fiom the poetical works of the well-known Kavi 
Dalpatram Dahynbhai (K.D.D.) and a few other 
pieces as to how' a w'omun should behave in order to 
become a virtuous and a well-mannered woman. 

K. M. J, 
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Some Aspects of Economic Growth in Under- 
developed Countries: By Prof. J. L. Dholakia. Pub- 
lished by Prof. P. G. Mavalaukar, Hoiiy. Director, 
Harold Laski Institute of Political Science, Mava- 
Jankar's Haveli, Bhadia, Alimrdabad-l. Pp. 87. 
Price Re. 1. 

We, The People of India: By Prof. K. N. 
wani, author of GlimptfOi oj Ancient Glonj. liluuat 
Sevak Selections, No. 5. Pp. 61. Pi ice not iiKnlioncd. 

So7ne Problems oj Nniiunnl Plannimj: By Ragliii- 
bir Giri. Published by Priti Ram, Gokuliieth, Na^pur- 
1. Pp. 9G. Price Re. 1-8. 

A Model Admmislratur: By lianji SUahani. Pub- 
lished by H nd Kitah^, Ltd. lioniliay-l. A brief 
sketch of Shri Morarji R. Dcmm, tlie man and his 
achievements. Pp. Price Re. 1. 

Towards a S'lcialistic Ordtr: Bv Shii Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Second edition. 1956. Pp. C6. Price* As. 8 

Tf^e Suciahsfic Pntliiii (In (( rin^ of ilu- C'onoi, s-; 
Resolutions): Edited by Shuman Naiayan. Second 
edition. Oetolaa'. 1956. Pp ."S ]hiC(' As 6. 

India and China: Bv Shiimau Narayaii. A com- 
parative study. Pp 27. Price A?. 4. 

Tunisia: By Mi^s Miikul Aluklierjcc! Pp. 23. 
Price As. 4. 

Personal Bchaeiour : By Sii lhaka-a. iY>. 19. 
Price As. 3. 

One Week icUh Vlnobn: B) Shrimaii Naiayan. 
Illusthijed. Pp. 58. Piicc* As. <S.* 

All the six pamphlets mentioned above are pub- 
lished bv the .Vll-Tiidift (k)n}^r.■^s (/ommittf'e (Publi- 
cations Dv'partment), 7, JaiiLir Mantai Road, N-.w Delhi- 


Our Second Five-Year Plan: Pp, 72. Pries As. 6. 
Foreign Aid for the Plan: Illustrated'. Pp. 22. 
Price As. 8. 

Ivon and Steel: Illu.strated. Pp. 16. Price As. 6. 

Tile above three pamphlets are published by the 
Publications Divi-ion, Miiiislry of Information and 
Broadca-sling, Government of India, Old Bi crctar at, 
Delhi-8. ' 

Public Libraries for Asia: The Delhi Seminar: 
Une.sco Ihiblic Library Manuals Scries No. 7. Pub- 
li-^hed m 1956 by the Uik'^co, 19 Avenue Klcber, 
Par-s-lOe. IlkistiatecL Pp. 165. Price 81.50, 7fch. 6d, 
400fr. 

Conti ibutinns to this book bring out the main 
problems jicciihar to the iJiiblie Utiiarv imn'i'mcnt in A'la 
and piojaisr j)ia<‘tical .-nluiioiis Public libiaiy statistics 
for 20 As an count rit's an* also gi\(Mi. 

A Guide to Bildiaijiaphir I'ools for Rt ea)ch in 
Fareu/n A^Jairs: Piiblnlied by IIk* Tnfnrnritinn and 
Publications Otlife. Tin* Liliraiv of (kuiLiie-s. Warhing- 
tun-2.>. I) li5t> Pj> 1 !5 Ihici^ .81 It) 

This bil)l otriapliy is enmpil! d by Tb'ten F. 
(/uiiover to .‘-rive as .a uuide hr lUitiil step-, m rel(*- 
ic-nce ^^ork rc'lahrui; to imcMinlional .sIikIk of (iiiient 
allVars of llic world. It ci idaiiw b’.l>hoiir:ypln<*s, 
manuals, indexes, mii\( \'; ami ollni i)ul)ti( at loim of 
yaluc* to the Ameiican hliiaiian or studc'iil doing 
preliimnai V u^waich on the la'li'rcal and econoiiiic 
sceru' abroad. 

iHyciinunts Rilahd to the I m pie me id at ion of the 
Geio I'd Afjii-^ iiK ids C(fncf I iiiiK/ Vn Irani: Pul)h-heJ 
by tin* Pie-s and Tnloimation Di'i'ailm' nl. Mini'tiy 
f i* J'ou'gn Alfaim, Deimaiatic Rejaibl’c of Vu'tii mi, 
Hanoi. 
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I INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Indian Culture in Indonesia 

II. 1. S. Kan war Avntcs in The Aryan 
Path : 

OriL* of liio carlh'st ii'fi rcnccs to Indonesia is 
found 111 lli(i ItaiiiaN .Ilia, ^^llnh nniiiiuns Su\aiua- 
dvipa, or llu’ Idc ol Unld (iiu :min{^ \\ ('aUli-piodueiii*; 
]aiid), and Ja\ad\ii)a llni “W’llli all \uur (t'foiLs 
rtaili V'i\ad\i]ia. adiJind uali M\(n kiUjidoin.-, Hio 
I'land of t;old and mImi, lu ll wiHi inni .'3 of M.old ’’ 
'riu‘ wiitin^s Ilf rinlciiiv, tli(j aneK’iil AU'xaiidiian 
f;co^Mpiii 1 and a-U onuiuer, iiieal that tlii'io wero 
Ind ;in eo!oiii-ls and liack is iiol only in liiirma and 
iMa!,i\a Laii, al'o m IiuIuik-ki miuI Jiidu-( 'Inna l*iol( my 
nuniioii> ilial llic j^'l-uid ol laliidiii (ilio rrakid foini of 
llu; .‘‘'andviiL naiiu' Janulrtim, iiiudcin Java) 
“lalndiii, wliuh nu aiis (lie l^l(‘ of liailey, i.s said to be 
of f xl 1 aordin iiy bit lily and pioduco'^ gold in alum- 
daiu e. mm . , I , , I 

In .'‘pile of (lie fael that lli(' Hindu sf^aUtns were 
bi’liiM’d to bubal i ii' ii:Mli()n, Indian liaduis \('ntin(d 
iicrn-.s (lu‘ Jtay of lb n gal to ply their trade in gold, 
ivoiy, iljiueeeios lioin, sloes and eainplior. Stones of 
the fabnloiis \\<allh of Iiidone-ia soon spiead in India, 
irrahiig gii-al intiK^t lial an schol.iis lainil ar with 
Sari'^knt af'iauiipaiiied llu^ tiadcrs to study the land 
in all its a-pects. 'J'luii a stiangi? thing happened; 
the; inhabil.ant-^ approcial cal the doctrine.^ of these 
Sf‘hol.ii‘> .'O niui-li that bv gr.adiial stagr's thev found 
tliein''rl\ (’s eonviatid to TTindiii‘'m and I 3 ud<lhism. 

How did tins hap[»en? Some lii.stonans relate that 
IndoiK'^ia riTeiM'd wav,-, after wave of imniigiants 
from the mairiland of Asia. 

'The lirsi di'liiicl \\'i\o o.'fuired around 3,000 BC, 
when the ' imniigi.int.*, aiMmar to have come fioin 
V'unan in South China and, .‘^iireading south, to have 
biaiiehed off into two .s-li('.'ini.-, one inovnig to Ind a 
along its ea.sti'rn coa^t and the other througli Burma 
and Malaya and fin.ally to Indoni'sia and the 
Moluccas. 'The second distinct wave w'as about 300 
B.C., when the advent iirri-s came down t!ie same 
route, this tinu' fanning (uit as far as New' Guinea, 
where to lh:s day Indoiu-ian cultuie flourishes. With 
the lafise of time, (he culture of the two w'avcs fused 
togetlier into Indmie.^ an civilization, which existed 
until the impact of Hindu civilization tran.sformod it. 

Similarly, during the first thon.'^and years of this 
era, there were four or five waives of colonization by 
Indian adventurers all over the East. Though scat- 
tered, the r colonies were “mainly on strategic points 
and on trade routes.” Sailing down the west coast of 
Malaya, thev reached Singhapura the “Lion City,” 
Sumatra and Java. ‘ I 

That Indonesia was a highly civilized and flourish- 
ing state has been confirmed in both Indian and 
Chinese documents, which ment on that Davavarman, 
a king of Java, sent an ambassador to China in 132 
A.D., and in return received a golden seal and a 
violet ribbon from the then Chinese Ei^eror. An 
Mrlier Chinese record, dated about 20 A.D., includes 


a de^ciipiion of Indonesia, referred to by the Chinese 
chronicler as “Je-Lio.” Anulhei doiuineut, tJie Niddesa, 
daP-d nbout the late second ceiitiiiy, iiielitK’ns the' 
places wliiili a navigator might viMt along the cast 
coa-t of the Bav ol Bengal, and, when deahug with 
Java and ♦Sumalia, iiiLiiUuns places W'lth strange 
iIj's giiatiun^ such as “.Saiikuiiant ha” (which could be 
cliiiibed only with Uie aid of .spikes), “Chhatrapantha” 
(wiiere uinbu'lla.s weie to be u-sed as parachutes for 
ih'^Miidiiig) aiul “.Sakiiiiapaiillia” (to which birds 
fc(i\fd a.s giiide.s). 

Th(' abov(‘ facts are confiiiiifd in the writings of 
that bimou^ Chaioe tia\ell(r, Ibi-Ha n, who visited 
JaMt in 411 A.D. and K'coidtd lliat tlie mhabitant43 
i\(r(‘ either Ibaluniiis or i*agaii,s, and that there were 
(Well a few lUiddliLsb. In we-teni Java are several 
San-kiit in^cnpl lOll'^ dating back to the third and 
foui'ili ciiituiie.s. One' ich.rs to the Hindu king Purna- 
vaini.ui, iLilu uf th,. .'^lalu of Taiuinangara m western 
Ji\a, (uiiijiarjiig hi.s foot-pr nt,s with thoi-o of Vishnu, 
and .iimtlii r lu llu* digging ul thi' (lumati and Chaiidra- 
bliaga canaU. Theri' abo cxi^t in w(.'it('rn Java ancient 
(^hiiiK.s (h'dicated to Biahniaiiical gcds. The luscnp- 
au' .-aid to bi' in the sca jd called the Pallava 
(JraiPha. i 

In the fomlh century, when the Shnvijaya Empire 
came to (Md. f:r\iial Indian ^cholal•s visiti'd Indonesia. 
A mo-t no al)h‘ \iMtir was Shiijnan Dipaiikar, who 
nH'i there Adiaiv.a Chandra Kirt:, the eminent Bud- 
dhi-l .scholar, anil declared ^Shnvijaya the headquarters 
of r>uddlu-m in tli(' Ka-i . Pi inc(' (..Innavannan, another 
eminent Ihiddhi-t .‘scholar and missionary, ventured 
from his nati\e Ka-hnm in 420 A D. to .spread his 
g(>l)el ill Induiii-ia. Ills ai'tivilies were mainly con- 
liiii d to »^umatia. o\\ ng to w'hich Buddhism flourished 
there in a jMin i fnini. In 423 A.D.. (lunavarman spent 
bome lime in Java m route to China. The teachings 
of these Indian .<^chnl:Mx w'cre an important influence 
m the enurging of Ibiddhi-in as the predominant 
fa th in liidom -i.'i by tlie .«ixlh eeiilury, and gave rise 
to a more n lined culture. 

Hight, up to about 1400 A D., for almo.st a 
thous'ind years. Buddhi'^m and Brahmanism flourished 
bide by .bide. 

II nduism and Buddhi.bm acting as unifying forces, 
the power of Indonesia grew' rapidly. With the con- 
vcr.bion of all the princes, their petty squabbles dis- 
appeared. From this emerged the mighty Shrivijaya 
Empire which flourished for about seven hundred years. 
A great naval power based on trade and commerce, it 
reached its peak in the eleventh century, then holding 
sway over Sumatra, Java. Borneo, Celebes, Malaya, 
the Philippines, part of Indo-China, Formosa, Coylou 
and <outh-oastern India. It wa,s a home of culture 
and learning, where Chinese scholars on their way to 
India stayed for considerable periods, collecting 
Buddhist manu^ripts and studying Buddhist philo- 
sophy, and thus acquiring Buddhist knowledge prior 
to boding in India, The revenue! of eome villafee in 
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Bihar were devoted to the support of a Shrivijaya 
house in the Buddhist University of Nalanda. 

In the second half of the fourteenth century, Java 
completely conquered the Sailendra Empire of Shri- 
vijaya, later becoming the seat of the Hindu Empiro 
of Majapuhit, which had risen in east Java to spread 
over Indonesia. During the rise of the Majapahit, 
there were internal conflicts amongst the various 
potentates, the weaker ones being eliminated, which 
in a way aided the unification of Indonesia. There 
was rapid expansion of trade, commerce and naval 
power, so much so that many neighbouring lands, 
including Thailand, came under its sway. The Maja- 
pahit Empire had a highly centralized and efficient 
form of government, whioli evolved excellent systems 
of taxation, customs, tolls and revenue. There wcto 
colonial, commerce, public-welfare, lu'alth, iuteiior and 
war departments, and a supreme court with two i)rc- 
sid.ng judges and scNeii other judges. Tiadc was 
mainly with India and China and its colonies. This 
empire lasted nearly two hundred years, attaining its 
peak from 1355 to 1380. iSooii alter, decay set in 
following the famine of 1426, and the empire van stud 
in the same way as its piedccessor, ils^ de'oru being 
hurried on by the evcr-gi owing feiree of Islam m the 
last quarter of the fifteenth century. 

When the Hindu colonists and Buddhist mission- 
aries set foot in Indonesia to introdue’o Inelian cult me 
thev found a flourishing Indonesian culture, and, w’hen 
the two cultures met, their fusion reaiifieel in a new 
culture compr.sing the best of both. As a conse- 
quence, the art of Indonesia is a mixture of Ilmdu- 
Buddhist and Hindu-Javanese arts which have been 
used to express the ideas deeply rooted in the native 
ancestor cult. It was but inevitable that, initially, 
art in Indonesia should be predominantly Indian in 
character, but later it gradually adapted itself to native 
ideals. 

Several ancient monuments and iri'Cr’ptions and 
traditions existing in Indonesia, especially in Java, 
are a living evidence of the influence of Indian culture. 
A Malay inscription, dated 684 A.D., of Mahay ana 
Buddhist ruler of fthrivijaya nami'd Jayana-a, speaks 
of the Vair-iyana school of thought developed m 
Bengal in the mid-se\entih centuiy, uho-e fust pieaeluT 
was Saraha, once head of the Xalaiula Umver-'ity. It 
is the earliest evidence of Mahayana Buddlu-m in 
Indonesia. Since Anangavajra, a son of Gopala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, appears to 
have been a contemiioraiy of the Sumatr.m Jayanasa, 
it is, indeed, amazing that the ni’W’ doctrine should 
almost simultaneously become prominent at places 
far apart. 

There is the intcre.-ting Janggal inscription in 
central Java, dated 760 A.D., recording the con'-erra- 
tion of the Maharishi Agastya. From a later inscrip- 
tion in Javanese, dated 863 A.D., m-cntioning 
Agastya’s descendants as having settled there, it 
appears that the Maharishi may have ventured across 
the Bay of Bengal in the early Indian colon izatipn 
period. 

At Kalasan, also in central .lava, exists an inscrip- 
tion, dated 778 A.D., said to be in a N’orth Indian 
ecript, recording The erection of a temple of the 
Mahayana goddess Tara. Since a similar script was in 
vogue in far-off Nalanda about the ninth century, 
there i« evidence to show that this worship could 
hnve come only from the Palas of Bengal, a fact 
lUPPprted by another inscription in the same script 
Mlurafci which refers to the Bajaguru’s arrival 


from Gudidvipa (the old name for Bengal) to ^'purify 
with the holy dust of his feet” the Sailendna king of 
central Java. Noted archaeologists, taking into consi- 
deration inscriptions of the same period in Java (and 
Bengal, ojiine that the 8ailrndra k.ng wedded the 
daughter of the Bengal king Dhuranipala, named Tara, 
w'ho was eventually influential in having the temple 
of Tara bu It at Kalasan. All this suggests that Shri- 
vijaya received Mahayana Buddhism from Bengal. 

The oldest monuments of Java are the Hindu 
temples in the Du’ng Plateau, dating back to the 
beginning of the eighth or even the late seventh 
century. The Mahayana Buddha Temple of Boro- 
biidur is a marvel not only of Indo-Javaneso hut abo 
of lemiile architr-cliiro. The entiie life of Buddha is 
d('p cfed in rare .<‘<*ul})(iire,s nrul rebefs for the beneflt 
of tiu' ^soi>liipp( r^-. who v\f‘ie ino'^llv illiterale. Tlie 
teiufile covers a whole hill carvi'd into a shipn. its 
walls ad'unfd wilh fxqiii^itf' b:is-r('li('fs rc'laling the 
Mahayana legends, ^^lli(■ll are so ))lanned that as one 
inov( s fiom thi' lower In llie ufi|)er storeys llii'ie is 
a fei-hng of ^ 1 ‘^ ng to Ingiier s])iritual levob. 

In the ninth eciituiv f)Ue fiiuU the giand Biah- 
mnmeal feinj^Io of I’lambanan with its A\()nd('rful stone 
relK'fs fiom the Ran avaua h geiids, a tiaditmii earned 
down to th<^ tfiirtec'uth eentury. as ‘‘howii by the 
Panataran gioup of temple> in r^nst Java lepre^eutiiig 
sim lar Ramavana scenes, though in the Javanese 
eha( low-figure (irnynfK/) style. The Mahabharata 
slor.es. With tlu' Kri'^^ina legends, also appeared in 
sculptured figures, puj'pets and '^hadow-plays ba^jcd on 
the Javanese versions wdiich inspire llw’ Indonesinns 
even today, after their conversion to Islam. In the 
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Bocoiid half ol the ninth century, Hinduism again 
bocame the predominating faith in central Java; but 
Buddhism and it continued side by side. During the 
last centuries of the Hmdu-Javanese ijuriod, when the 
mystical and magical ideas of the 2\intras began to 
influence Buddhism as well as Hinduism, strong ten- 
dencies towards a syncretism of the two religions made 
themselves evident. 

The art, language, literature and political and 
social institutions of Java bear an unmistakable 
impress of ludmii ideas to this day. 'J'lie spirit of 
Javanese iX)etiy, diama, music and dancing is clo.se 
to Uic Indian, the Kamayana and tlie Mahabharata 
having played a very im])Orlant part m the develop- 
ment of these line aiLs. Tlie eiiics of the Hindus as 
well as many of their Puraiias anj still available in 
Javanese versions. .Some of the scieiitihc and medical 
texts of India aie among the litciaiy remain.s of 
ancient Java, iSiuva was a popular deity of the ancient 
Javanese; aa was also 8hakti or Devi. Images of 
Ganeslia and Kartikeya have been uneaithed in Ja\a. 
Vishnu wntili his carrii'r Gaiuda is lei'rcsonted m the 
aculpturcs found there. 

The milucnce of Jiorneo is attested by m vokiI 
Sanskrit inscriptions of the fifth ci'nliiiy, acknowledg- 
ing gifts of ijuld and cows to Jbahmms, wlio wi'n .an 
important element of tiic ixipulaliun tlu'n', Biahm. la- 
ical rites and leiemonies found gieat favoin- at Un- 
court. i:iandslone images iiiieaillu'il in P.oineo incliuh' 
those of Hindu god.s — ,'!^hi\a, Cane.'ha. Naiuh, Aga^lv.i, 
Brahma and Mahakali. A few arc of Buddhist linuie^. 
Mention may aKo be made of (he sevdi gold ligun-s 
of the Buddha and several B()dlu^attv:LT> leccntly dis- 
covered in West Borneo, 'flnir e\quisi(e st\le and 
workmanship are clmiuctiu-isticaliy Indian. 

The greate-t living monument to Ihe m'’u(n'i' nl 
Indian cultuie is the wondir .-le of liali. From the 
thirteenth to tlie sixteeiitli ci-nt lines, wlien Dlam 
spread over Sumatra and Ja\a, its inai.-li jj.ilinl on 
the shores of Bah. Instead (jf ( reft mg inoMiue-, io 
MohammetJ. tlu' peo])l(j cunlinud to build el.iboi.it' 
stone and brick temiilcs to llicir Hindu god-. aii<l 
atill do . 

Thoic i;s a larg^’ nunibi r ul sliiiue- to .Sli.va, 
Vishnu and Brahma in liali. 

lu IndoiiL^ia, the Indian immigianl- me still 
known as ‘‘Oiang Kalmg, ' a .-ur\ival of the name 
Kalinga, by which the im'U[)I( 3 of tJris.si wf-ie known 
In the third century, Ihe Kalmgas and the Aiidhias 
of Oris.sa and Vimgi laid (In- loundaiiun of Indianizi d 
ibtates in fhe^e nlaiid- ddie (\pan>i\e ino\(‘ment of 
Indian culture had us lifwday m .l.iva, the Hindu b.■l^l^ 
of whose culture has bc-i-n a inarvei of India'.- eiiltUTal 
colonization. It was a piiiice of Kiliiig.i who in- 
augurated thi'. movement by founding a Hindu Slab- 
in Java in tlui first centniy. Latir there came into 
existence anotln-r Hinde i^ingdom in tenlr.il Java, 
which W’as (-ailed llo-Iar.g or Kalinga, after IIh' naim 
of the original homeland of the < oUmnd.^. Tin- 
Sailendra dynasty, w-liich became so f.imous in soiith- 
A.sia, is b(*liev(-d to have come oiiginallv fimn 
Orissa, whioh then was a stinnghold of BuddhiMii 
despite the iiiling dynasty b<'ing Braliinaiii(ul. 

One of the greate,*,f (ribute.s to tlu^ influence of 
Indian culture ninJ art in Indoni'sia i> paid by Havell 
in his book The Ideals oj Indian ArL\ 

'Tnclian art in Java has a character of its own 
which disiinguishog it from that of the continent from 
whence it came. There runs through both the same 
Strain of deep serenity, but in the divine ideal of Java 


we lose the austere feeling which characterises the 
Hindu sculpture of Elephanta and Mamallapuram 
Til ere is more of human contentment and joy iE 
Indo-Javanose Art, an expreasdon of that peax^efu,] 
.s(‘curity which Indian colonists enjoyed in their happ> 
island home, after the centuries of storm and stnig^c 
wli.ch their forefathers had experienced on the 
mainland. ’’ 


Annus Mirabilis — Year of Wonders 

The Maha Bodhi writes editorially; 

SLxty-fivc years have passed since Anagaiiki 
Dhaimapala founded what was tlien known iis th( 
Budh-Caya Maha Bodhi .Society, tliuyj maugimatinf 
tho great movement for the revival of Buddhiam ii 
the land of its birth. Seandiing the rolls of tbi 
Society’s liustory, we find that alinust every one o 
theoe live-aud-s.xLy yeais is distinguished by somi 
great achievement or otlicr, 6ume forward step bj 
moans ol which we were brought a little nearer t( 
our goal. But ni-vcr, we b'cl, was any .single year 
lilh'd with eva-nts c^f fai-ie.Lclnng Mgiiilieiincc, vmU 
what jjromiso to be ('uduimg solid achiev enients, a 
Uiat which has just pa-.se(l ovi-r our heads; ne\(‘r ha 
lh(‘ j)ace of our advance been oo lajud; never befui 
was it po.^>,bh> to do so much in so short a liiiu'. 

Thu-e eV'ent.-> uf tlaud out a.-o iHiiig of vci. 

^l>(‘Cial nnpoi lance and sigrulieauce. Finst, of coufm 
I here was tlu* inanguial ion, m May. of tho (-(-li-lu alien 
held comiiiomuiali* thi- 2r>(X)lh Annivi-iMiry of tli 
Barimivana of the boid Buddha. 'rheM.- eeh-bialion, 
wh.ch vveio .-])unsored by llu' (ioveiiinu'nt ol indi; 
reaciK'd tlx-ir climav in Xiw Delln last month, an 
e\en'novv have by no moajis c-xliaiL-leil Ilnur motmu 
turn. They wall, in jacl, continue until next Ma; 
Sexond, on Octolj<T Mill tin* gn-al SchiduU-d Cki^i 
li'adcT, Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar, embraL-ed Buddhism v. 
Nagpur along with half a million followeis. 'riiiid, i 
tliougli to bless all that laid b(-i a accompljNh(>d th 
year, Hls Holino.\s the Dalai Lama and Ills Holme. 
Ihc Raiieheii Jjama aiiived at t.he end of NJoveiiibei- i 
N(\v Delhi, whence, afU-r particijial mg in llu^ 25lK)i 
Buddha Jayanli cclt'bralious, tlu-y liavc' gone o 
pilgiiijiage to the Imly j)l:ic(*s. 'Lhiw* (‘veiils, togf'tln 
wiUi a multitude of haidly less iinjioilaiil asisociaU. 
evi-nts, !iav (' undoubtedly made a dtcj) lUipK.-.ssajn e 
Ihe imrid.s of at h-ast th(‘ thinking .sf^ction of tl 
Indian public. Buddlii.^m, they now realize, has b< 
come a factor to bo K'ckoned with in Indian affair 
Iinh-cd, it ].i by no means devoid eNon of globi 
^•gniii( .iiife, Tln-rc are jieople in India who feel ui 
eomfoi table in the ])resenc(^ of .such facks. Some < 
tlum have* attempted to stem the rising tide < 

Ihiddhisin. But Ilnur efforts have mot with no succcf 
Doubllc';:} the hisUjrian.s of the future will aver Ihi 
Hie year 1956 niark.s tlie real emergence of Buddhis; 
as a spiijtiial, cultural and social force in India, 
that be .9(», th's year may indeed be described as “Tl 
Vear of Wonaers.” 


Nepal — ^Impressions anti Reflections 
of a Visitor 

Bishop Alexander Mar Theophilus writ( 
in National Christian Council Review: 

Nepal is the only country in the world at tl 
present time which is ruled by a Hindu ruler wit 
absolute authority. It has been the avowed inteatio 
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of tho?e in authority in the country to keep it as a 
State in which the earlier religions will not. be 
Vontaminated’ by liie inroads of foreign religions. 
The new penal code is known to stipulate that a 
Nepali cifizen who embraces a foreign religion is liable 
to be punished by imprisonment. In of the fact 

that Nepal was almost cut off from the rest of the 
world by tlio Himalaya mountains, about two cen- 
turie.s ago the Homan Catholic Church went into 
Neyial and startl'd work in Pat an near Kathmandu. 
But they were expelled from the stale on boing sus- 
pected of taking part in politics. Kvc'r since that lime 
no one has been permitted to propagate any other 
religion besides ITiiidui^m and Riiddln m which are 
regarded as native to Nepal. ()n(' of th(' fameus 
temples in Kathmandu ealh'd Pa'‘n])ali temple i^'’ 
n'jiuted to liav<' been fouiuh'd liv Sri Sankaraeli.in :i 
from India many <'fntun('s auo Caulama Buddha, it 
Will })(' recall’d, ^^as bnm in Nepal. Jhidclhmn is 
having a revival in Ne]ial and the nrichbniinng 
conn fries. 

At. the pre-fni lime Nc'|ial is ‘-Ifadilv (‘Oining into 
conlaet, with tlie re^t of the world She is now a 
member of the T^.N. and as a r("‘'ull of thi=j. mmiher- 
nate ns of llu' T^.N are gflling ndi, idled into Xe]ial 
for dev('l<)pnient jiiiiposcs and h'fhnifd aid Nt p d i- 
\eiv badlv :n ru'f'd of <le\ (dojuiK nt on Fa ('iiomic. 
Fducat'onal and TTeall.h hne-- e<^]'»eciallv. The 
F.S O.M . has b('f'ii woiklng in Nh'oal -*n^e lOfd 
helping wdh Acriciiltur(\ Tcaclieis’ tiaining and other 
development, pi-ngramines. The Indian Aimv has ]>een 
in\it('d |o h( Ij) in tianong the Nrpalo^-r' Arniv People 


from India arc allowed to pursue business and trade 
within Nepal. Many Nepalo.so eome to India for 
education in the Universities. The Colleges in Nepal 
nro all affiliated to the Ilniver^^ity of Patna in India. 

Till recently communication wuHi Nepal from 
India has been across the Himalaya rnoimtaius. Even 
now the easiest route from Kathnmndu to certain 
places in Ni’pal lies through parts of North India. 
Communications to many place's within Nepal arc yet 
In h<; developed. But in recent years there are plane 
•'orvices to Kathmandu from Patna and a fe\v other 
pliers. A road rd'O has bec'n (‘onstiuctrd aero<^s tho 
mountains which are now ni'goliated bv jeeps and 
I nicks. [■■‘i’' 

The need for reaching Nepal with the Gospel was 
fi'll, bv Christians and Mis^'ini^s jn India for many years 
pn^t. Tlu' a\'e\vrd nppo^-ifinn In the preaching of the 
Go^'pel had to bp faced. There wttc manv missionaries 
working on the holders of Nepal waiting prayerfully 
for an epporlnnJy to reach Nepal w'ilh the Gospel. 
\s a re-ult of their wnik ‘-■nnie of ttio^e of Nepali 
'Tigm. hviPg in places hkf' TIai jf'ebng, Kalimpong, 
Pax ml on tip* border of Ijuba have .ici-epied Christ 
ond tlifv ab'o ha\'e been po'Uing for an onportunity 
to fakr' llu Go^i'trl In Nepal Though of Nepalese 
migin anrl '-niakng the Nepali language many of 
Hum are Inrlians b\' citi/r ii'-hip . Wlirn it came to be 
known lliat Nr']>al would wa'lcouu' mi's-ions of help 
ah ng (hwelopimnt hiU"’ llio-e cpncf'vnrd harl more 
hope Plans w'^re Tpade to send a IMedical Mission 
to Nepal. 


muinu turn wiM nmn 


Highly Appreciated By George VI Kin); of En^^land. 

JYOTISH-SAMRAT PANDIT SRI RAMESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, JYOTISHARNAB. M.a.A.S. 

(London) of International fame, Preeident of tho world-renowned Bapnashi Pandit Maha 
RK Sabha of Banaraa and All India Astrological and Astronomical Society of Calcutta baa 

^ won unique fame not only In India but throughout the world (e. g., in England, America, 

Africa, Australia, China, Japan, Malaya, Java, Singapore, etc.) and many notable pereoni 
W from every nook and comer of tho world have sent unsolicited testimonialB acknowledging 

/ hia mighty and supernatural powers. This powerfully gifted greatest Astrologer & Palmist, 

.-■ S... Tantrio can tell at a glance all about one^s past, present and future and with the help^ of 

^ Yogic and Tantric powers can heal diseases which are the despair of Doctors and Kavirajas, 

.x redressing the pernicious influence of evil stars and planets can help to win difficult law 

suits and ensure safety from impending dangers, poverty, prevent childleesnessland free 
people from debts and family unhappiness. 

Despaired persons are strongly advised to test the powers of Panditjl 
WONDERFUL TALISMANS 


Dhanada Kavacha Or The Rothschild Talisman for vast wealth, good luck and all .round 
prosperity, honour and fame in life. Price Rs. 7-10. Rpecial Bs. 29-11. Supor-Bpecial Bs. 129-11. 
bagalamukhl Kavacha i To overcome enemies it is unique. Gets promotion in services and in winning, 
civil or criminal suits and for pleasing higher oflScials it is unparalleled. Bs. 0-2. Bpecial Bs. 34-2. 
Super-special Bs. 184-4. Mohini Kavacha Enables arch foes to become friends and friends more 
friendly. Bs. 11-8. Special Bs. 34-2. Super-special Bs. 387-14. Nrlsingha Kavacha It cures BarrennesB 
and all sorts of female diseases and saves from devil and evil spirits, etc. Price Bs. 7-5. Specisl Bs. 13-9. 
Super-special with lasting speedy efliects Bs. 63-9. Saraswati Kavacha Success in examination and 
sharp memory. Bs. 9-9. Special Bs. 38-9 Detailed Catalogue With Testimonials Free on Request 


A wonderful Astrological book in English -'MYSTERY OF THE MONTH YOU ARE BORN’* 
by Jyotish Samrat Deals month by month exhaustively Bs. 3-8. 


ALL-INDIA ASTROLOGICAL ft ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY (Reffd) 

Head Office A Residence : 50/2. Dharamtola Street, ‘^Jyotish Samrat Bhaban’’ (Entrance on Wellesly Street), 
Oalontta-13. Phone : 24—4065. Ck)DeuItation hours : 3 P.M. to 7 P.M. 

Branch lOhiQreySt., '‘Basanta Nivaa” Gal. 5. 8-30—11 A.M. Phone: B.B. 3^. 

Central Braneh Office 47, Dharamtola Street, Oalontta-13. Phone : Central 4065. 

LONDON OFFICIB:-Mr, M. A. CURTIS. f-A. Wsslway, Baynes Park, London, 
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Swami Vivekananda to Modern Youths 

In Iho coiiji'se of an editorial article The 
Vedanta Ke.^ari writes : 

The meeting of Vivekrmaiula witli Sn Raina- 
knshria in 1880 A.D. is considered as a meet mg of 
the modern with Ihc' ancient, of the We^t with the 
East, of cnorgism with conteinplal ion, of hnmani- 
larianism ^\llh s))iiiliialil y. Karc ndianatli Dalta, as 
\hvelvananda was ^-allcd, l)oiii in an ansi at n* family 
of Calcutta iu 1863, was lohiist and luihulfiii, a^ a 
hoy, with a sharp memory and a k( ( ii power of 
obsei\ati()n. lie was brought up in a K'ligious and 
euHural r'n\ iionment . As a budding vciilh, he bia'aiiK' 
the repre-enlalive of modem voiillis lun mg llu* m- 
lellertual eenflirl boin of ibr* clash of (he two o])))!)'- 
ing ideals of the East and the We-t but. he beiaine a 
seeki’r after TniHi with a stiong moral characl('r, 
mainly because of the Brahnio mthnnec'. "The inert mg 
wuth Si 1 rtainaki 1 ‘ilina changed the ^^llol(' cuui-e of 
his life ric if'iiouncrd tlu' A\oildIy lije. ti.ivelled 
througboul Iiidi.i. and with the i iicomagi nnail of a 
few Madras youths went, to Nimiica and hail the 
phenomenal '-iicce?s m 1S03 in the Paihament of 
f^eligims of llie wm’ld and j ii^ed the ''•tatus (d' his 
country hv ptumi; Ihu’ m llu' mle of the (lailnr ITi-^ 
success cau-fd a meat emotional upheavel and loii^ed 
the dormant rpialities of all hi-^ count vviiun . lie 
])a.^.scd awav loo railv at 11 h' agi' of 30 m 1002 ami 
within ti\e yeais of bs pa-^mg lliat nuigv bui^t foilh 
in the foim of \olcaiiif '■vn])t|OM- of the "Rivolul e »nai \ 
Movi’iiieiil lo flic llie (ouiiln from foieimi \uk(‘ 
iind<'r Auiobindo and dblak '^’'Ik* fndi'in National 
Congia al^'o was vitali'^ed. t'loiii t^’it tmif' onwinK 
hnndre(U ef \oi)tb> uciived in^piiakon fiom Hu' 
clarion call of this ^patnot-'niiil and there followid 
the Eenai'-aiice of life and bltei^ m alriio-t all (lu' 
pro\-incr's rf India. 

Vivf'kan.inda lo\i' for Ibr' v(jiilli i. unbounded 
To iiiin yon ill v\a- a dag.' full of ju'c.mi^e and ]io---i- 
bililh'.s. He wanted a band of firrv yraingmeu -^aciifi''- 
ing thr-ir liyes for the regeneration of the count ry. 
The haimoniniis deyidopmc nt, of the hand, head and 
heart is nrcr^^aiy. Hf' wanted yonngrnrn with muscles 
of iron and nerves of ^teel. To eiicouiage the bovs to 
nay elo^e attention in acipiiring more pliy.cical fitne^.s, 
ho said tliat they could unrlerstaiid the Oita better bv 
playing football. The idea, i-’, with better health and 


consequently with improved faculty of thinking, the 
life-giving messages of the Gita could be assimilated 
better. Is there any use of all the training unless there 
is the nervous association of all the energising ideas? 
Our education is successful only when the ideas wc 
know from our books and from our elders enti'i* into 
our very veins and impel us to conlemplatc on them 
and finally induce us to action. Our rout mo is too 
much overcrowded with theoretical information, un- 
ci ig(\st(’d and uiicoriiiectc'd with life. The age-old 
tradition of India is to combine study with contem- 
plation. work \vith meditation, ddie modenn education 
I-- off its balance because* of llu- lack of this (timing 
and soothing influence. '’('he occidc'iita I educationists 
and then* prototypes m India musl, learn this grand 
Ics-on from the educationists of aiicu ul- India, callcii 
c/s/os'. Swann Vivekananda, wanted for this puiposc' to 
iegeneralc‘ tlie aucif'nt fpinikuhi .system with the 
hrahmaclimyn idcail of aii'lcuatN’, ]iiety and coutiiic'nce 
for the' shidfiils. Tn fact, the concciition of the* four 
.•^(.igcs of life fc/s';c////e.,) IS a giand gift, oiii foi (’fat hers 
gave* to the uiodciuf'is. As a -ludonl om. is lo pi'ciian’ 
oiHM'lf for flu' futuir* lib Youth is a ''tagc' of enjoy- 
ment sincliniied l)\ tlhfiinuj winch js fHjiiu alc'ut moii' 
or lo's t(' tlu’ modern com-cplion of ideal ci\ic duties 
'The thud -Inge is to retiie from tlu' fainib and to 
b(’ more* < uii'^cious of the enitsidp wan Id and the 
ultimate \alues eif life*, which Bankiim liaiidi.i. the 
c()in])oH‘r of vrnnh mdtarnin , iniriprets as jflnlaul lu npic 
aiicl '0( lal aeti\uties to suit modem conditions In thc' 
feilitli ^lage' <'»lie is to ic’tiie' I'm-UU all woildb’ ae-l i\ it i(’'s 
and ('iijov the' wcll-oarind le'^f devoted wholly to tlic 
(‘orit( iniilat ion of (lod. Jafe spent with (tn-l.mt awan'- 
nc'^s of the higher v.ilues will snva' iis fiom fni'iiation 
which is ine’Vitablf' if we are too much ve'lf-ce'iil i ed 
The .secular AVe-t is not ved able to hud a -ml able 
"iib'l it ut (' for till'. Swannji W’antr'd us fiisi lo b(' 
Ihniouglilv .icejuainteel with our aiiCK'llt culiiiK' .md 
then to li' in*]i Inwards the grand future wliieh, he 
"^aw' in his vision, is siik’ to come Jii fact, the' pie- 
doiniiiating note in his life; is a love for India and it' 
cultural he'rilage. Hundreels of voiilhs vi.sit, iiow^-a- 
davs the' foreign countries wdio might be the cultural 
ambassadors of their count iv. But .ila.««! few boys 
know about t ama^iflyc'S and their fathers. World gives 
'cant ic cognition to the w'eak dofe'atists with inferiority 
«ompl(X. Mo«l ofte'n, wa^ forget this little truth. 


GANDHI MARG 

GANDHI MARG .s the organ of thc Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Thc First Number in English and in Hindi is 
being brought out on January 30, 1957. It is meant to be an Open Forum for Gandhian students all over thc 
world. The first Number contains articles from leading ^'cstern writers like Horace Alexander, Reginald 
Reynolds, Arthur Morgan, Roy Walker and Wilfred Wcllock, besides contributions from eminent Indians 
like Kakasaheb Kelclkar, Governors Pattabhi Sitaramayya, R. R. Diwakar, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and others. 


Rates of subscription arc given below : 

Annual 

Single copy 

English Edition 

Rs. 5 

Rs. 1- 8-0 

Hindi Edition 

Rs. 2 

Rs. 0-12-0 


Manager, “GANDHI MARG", Mani Bhuvan, Laburnum Road, Bombay-7 




FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


America and Asia 

Bliabes Cliaiulra Chandhuri lluis coinmoiits 
on Aiiicrican and Asian relations in UniHy, 
Jannaiy-Fel)ruary, 1 950 ; 

The mo?^L rr'ninrkablc lurid of llir po>l-A\.ir woild 
dio rapid liquidation of roloni.il tu 1(^ Tins -cl llic 
('ntii-(‘ coloicd w(jrld in fciincnt. Thoimh conclnlcd 
lar^olv with porMuis of lony; travail ijf -ulijii^al ion, 
llns was-, no doubt, hasloncd bv llu' ^fainl.nd of ic\oll, 
a^ainsl, ‘‘llio wliito man’s .siqii-cniacv,'’ tli.il. .Tap.m 
lajM'd, hoW('V(n’ iin.^'iiccc.s.sfnl mi^liL haxa' been .md 

how ^rcal. must b(.« h<'r siirforincis in ••nn'-Toiu nc(' «‘l 
her final doh'at. And ilu' most hi.-ioria cmiiI ui llic 
tniib'd SI alcs-A^ian iclalion.s, m the c-l iiii.al ion of 
cNiuat'', ^ci'ins lo bo llu’ uni'qnivuoal dcol nal nni of 
Tndi'fK'ndc'iioo of the rinlippmos bv XinciKa. nn 
July A. IDIb, — whioli rnn«»: Ihc boll, vMI lo '-av. lor a 
sirairgio u'luaif. of oolonialum lo cover and for kco]>- 
inii: s.if,. ;i<; i:ir as ]) 0 ''si])l(^ 'nul as lomz: as fr'a-iblo Ihc 
lih’liiK' and niainsl.a>' of oa]ulali-m; hadi' monopoly 
and ])olitioal hcRomonv. 'Tlio Aiiiciican tiadilion of 
cpj>o-ifn>n (o ala-olnl i-in and irniKiialisin has nowlira-o 
foiiiKl a mcK' (aniiTi'lc piouf lhan vh.il the above' 
o\(’nl, ]M'ifoim('d in laoalinir ^trorifr boiKb- of -vinpalhv 
bolwocn Ihc As;.ans and colonial ]icopl(' Fowea’ pe'oplo, 
indi'f'd, ln\o -ufbiod more fioiii onllawiv .1 both 
eaistmu" and ovoi lords lhan the A'^lans•. So, wlirai the 
Fniled Slab's lhTc^^ m h('r Io| aijainst the di-incnibe i- 
iiif'ni. of (’hiiia bv Ihi' Euiupi'an Monarchies; as-nioel 
(he Filipino-! Ihal the Amenoan meant real Imlepen- 
denco lo Ihian bra’au^e inh^pondf nee i- Ihe'ir leal 
bu'.ilh; i.au’od ihoii \oi(‘(' a;;.ain-( ahii-es of the icln's 
cf colonial rcuiino'. in A'-ia or fu rly eli-.uovcd ln'i 
evlialeinl oi'ial df'-iuiu iii Fhina or niach' the' hberilion 
of Kou’a an ob|oc| of Woilel Wai II. -uu'lv Hh'v ^\on 
the waniK -'t irrce'l imxs of a fnin handshake eif the 
Asian.s. 

Hnl, ai;ain-l (his ha])])y backjiioiniel o{ a chasf'r 
(hanO( ratio bond bcUsi'en Ihoso I we-) e’oiilincnls — old 
and new Ihe’ro looms l.aiizio the eloeiicniiip; f'liook of 
('ommiinisiu, that, llireabn.s venly to make clean 
swct'p, as it Wi’re, eif all tliosp weapons whiiedi had 
formerly kept llie Asians in shackh’.-'—Ihe' tfi->luinienls 
of feudal hegemony, monopoly, vested inleu'sts, and 
the like — and contrive to harness Asians will only to 
Mibsorvp imperial nilol 

This, then, constiliile's the viay cou' of the' A.^iaii 
problems at the moment; but as recent history show'^, 
the United »Stales’, has by ])laym^ lier roles positively, 
so far, in different areas — ^l^e it in Japan. Korea, 
Formosa, the Philippines or Tnclo-China— met, it effec- 
tively and well. There is no gainsay mp the fact that 
since the end of World War 11, the United States has 
made mammoth investments in th(' above countries on 
ploblemB in production and admini.stralion otherwise 
seriously jeopardized by lack of sound morak' and 
solvency. In Korea, for instance, tlio United Slates has 
made aacrificeg beyond all calculation, viz., 'T50,000 
American casualticg, 25,000 American lives, in addition 
to 15 billion American dollars in defense of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Korea.” (World Progress^ 
January, 1964) . In Formosa, her aid to the National 
Government of China has been no loss spectacular in 


maintaining the stains quo of an nidependent Asian 
country, by providing fu’e Chinese a durations to 
which they can lally to ('Xprf ss through deed and 
words (heir df'votion to national frei'dom and the 
ancK'iit glories of tlu' hallowed land of “Chunk Kuo”; 
while in Indo-China, as is commonly known without 
hiT moral and ecoiiomit; .''UppoiL and intelligent 
leadership it would not have been allogetlier easy for 
llu' ITericli and the a'-Micialod .slabs to cry “P«.t” 
With (h'UeiMl Li Ml’s Army in Vict Nam! “The U.S. 
Aid" Id Indo-C’hina. lo cpiote Woi/d Pro(/r( 
Orlolxr. 195.3. '‘t ame lo .^SOO (KIO.OOO" -a fact which 
detinib'ly confiinis llu' nohon. comiuonlv held, that 
Amc'fica not only adou's “Liberty. Kqualdy and 
Fratt'inilv" but lifts up her “1/imp" as well, to those 
olJierwi-e maiooned in Hk' far-away tempc.sl-tost 
Asian .shoie.-'. No (lou})(, m 't^me quarters in Asia 
foreign aul is \ lewcd with -lujut ion. Tlit' A‘-iaris have 
had in Hit' pfU'l some “hai d-lu'irted dealings” with 
tht'ir own -‘apitalr-ts and with iho-'f' from the outside. 
'riit'V ]>n7(' their national tiaditions-. ns do others, too 
highlv to be swc])l awav from tht'ir mooiings by a 
foreign ciillnrt'. undt'r the .spt'll of what the leftists 
niiiihl <aH “Dollar Invasion!” 

Hut. howCNcr much tillier looks upon the other 
with unt asv feelings. A^ia cannnl eoiiscient loiisly 
Hnow' awMV her tk w t lan^iiacifi'' “cousin” bv resorting 
altogether to tlie alltTiiativt' of la r t conomie develop- 
ment planning undur the inailed-fi-t of llu' totalitarian 
spook, in the pu'sent ixditieal pha-e of the Fiutern 
hemisphere. 

’^riit' Tuiited Staff it i*! noted. “allotted 
.’^2 15S.377 000 for ecoiioniic asvi-taiict' to fin*ndly 
uitmn^ dining Ili(> fuial vear 1954 wdiich t'nded 
.luiit' 30, 19,55 If -iich ad on the jiail of the ].iover- 
bial Unek' Sam intt qin'lt'd 'is bt'iiig akin to Judas’ 
ti'ai.s bv the mult i-a oicf'd ('ornmuni-t Gestapo, it 
cannot but loiuo tleep-seab'd resentment against, the 
Iron (’iirtam wavs of looking at things “wath open 
('Af's l)ul minds blind!” 

But the free Asians now’ do ir;ili7e to the core 
that, the onlv uu'thod slop the Communist rot, 
which thiive.s wa'Il on mi'^iule. ignorance, and poverty, 
IS tlie certain infalli})l(^ n'lnedv of ending colonial rule 
wheu'Aer it. i- — A^ia, Africa, or \merica. And nowhere 
do(’s oiie find better -uppoit of tlu' above fact lhan in 
thf’ (h'cision. on Mav 17. 1951. of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, do.'l.anng “that .segregation in public schools is 
a violation of the Constitution"- thus glorifying 
America’s position in pres-ing for the thorough ending 
of coloniali-in. which stood ?n long as a blot on 

world eiiUure. T.ooking again beneatli tln^ surface of 

the Indo-Amencan rnloilr rfndinlc, one must also 
notic(' how' both iheso coimtrif's liave long been w’ork- 
ing. heads .-md liands together, to hasten the end of 
colonialism. 

While the w'.ir was still going on. it w'as emphati- 
cally mad(' known that AVesfern democracy 

wa.ci not. fighting the totalitarian Axis-powera only to 
make the world ?afe for “colonial empires!” And the 
world was full of glee and rejoicings wd^en the British 
decided to quit from India. Burma, etc., and agreed 
with Lord Samuel tliat nothing so much bocaino 
Britain in India ag the manner of ita going! Then the 
Netherlanda followed thia historic example, relinquish- 
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ing its rule for good and all over Indonesia, and 
gradually we find how on July 20, 1954, India and the 
Vatican announced the end of Portuguese rule over 
Roman Catholic Congregations in India. On October 
13, 1954, the Joint Declarations by France and India 
wiped out French-Indian Settlements by merger in 
India, in the last sweep of this epoch. 

India, therefore, as one can understand — just to 
avoid the grave strains created by Britain’s hasty 
departure and just to recoup the sliattered exonomy 
of this sub-continent and provide a livelihood for 
about 350 million souls of her own homeland- - 
piously believes in the policy of the Aid Program by 
democratic means — as cnnl lasted with the ruthh'ss 
totalitarian methods of the Iron Curtain. 

It is again the fear of what an Asian war would 
do to shatter her under-indu>trializrd economy, aufl 
thus make for the Communists’ chancf's of succev^s, 
that underlies the guiding motive of free India’s pohev 
at this critical juncture, viz., in unequivocal pursuit 
of the concept of a “secular democratic state.” wlo'-h 
she pledged to undertake m her con^ilitution on Ja i- 
ary 26, 1950. For war. in India’s opinion, would totallv 
destroy the life of her babv democraev. which ^he is 
avowed to nurture and bring up amid the ruins of a 
two-century-old British Empire. Like India, the 
United States, too, is flurried about the d('adlv effect 
of nuclear weapons invt'ntfsl by their scientists and 
Is afraid of another war — which, if it couh’s triu', micht 
bring about global annihilation. Thus it seems that 
there is perfect unanimity of agreeriu'nt existing m 
the basic conce]it of Indo-Americ.nn democratic 
alliance, viz., on the future of <-oloniali^m. the in- 
dispensability for lOiitiOg (’‘orumunisrn, the need by 
way of expedient adequacy for wholesale economie 
development by democrntic wavs and rno.in*^, nnd the 
wish to root out the so('d of wnr as it ‘'strike-^’ rfiot in 
mind” — without staking tlii* alternative of a “Surien- 
der risk” to an alien mvader. 

So. when India in April, 1951, laiinrlied her Five- 
Year Plan of economif d('vr1of>ment , ns mi atiaek 
upon her age-old poverty, to attain the goals of a 
democratic nation, viz, raiding thp li\imi standards of 
her people, the Western Democrar-y, too, as a chmn- 
pion of free world causes, felt no hesitation whatsoever 
in offering her the warmth of a cordial hnnd'^hake 
under what may bp called 1lip Joint Tndo-Amencan 
Programs. Under these planned ventures she received 
United States aid of about SL^O rnillK>n for the fir'-t 
three years. And, as 7V?d Nrm Yarh Timr.'i observed 
in a June, 1954, report, after concluding a survey of 
the effect -of the Technical Co-operation in 79 countries, 
"the FJUrvey shows the miracles that can be .achieved in 
helping people hclf) themselves” By this aid, so the 
report says; 

"Indians food production has inererisod bv 5 million 
tons; power generation by 315.000 kilowatts; 3 ships 
have been built; 90 locomotives manufactured; coal 
raised up to 4 million tons; steel 1 million tons; cloth 
output to 4.7 million yards; hundreds of mile.s of new 
roads and dozens of schools h.ave been errs-ted. Agri- 
cultural, medical and social services have been ex- 
tended to 46.000 villages — the scourges of malaria and 
yaws have been eradicated.” 

Besides the above. India has acejuired phenomenal 
suecesH so far under the so-called Community Projects, 
the Bhakra and Damodar Valley Corporation Dams — 
which can be rightly spoken of as the jewel of the 
Five-Year Plan. For the Damodar Valley is India’s 
mineral "mine,” so to say, which when developed will 


add enormously to her multi-purpose industrial targets 
of achievements. The Bhakra will be the second 
large.st dam in the world, irrigating about 3 million 
acres and will generate 3 million Idlowatt hours of 
ek’ctricity : “It will bo built in fewer than 22 years 
and will be the work of 7,500 laborers.” These, when 
matured, no doubt will usher in an era of unheard of 
jdenty and well-being — and speak in their loud emin- 
ence about India’s own enterprises and potentialities 
brought to acme only under the wholesome influence 
of We^lern Democracyl 

Here in India are vast relics of history and arts 
which glorified ils ancient c.apital. New Delhi, as each 
dynasty erual farewell to Raj aftcT shuffling off its 
inoilal eoil in the process of lime. Here the Moguls 
have gone into du^t, after two and a half centuries of 
nile. but iher T.ij Mahal built in twenty-two years 
bv tventv-two thousand workers still bves <'ind glori- 
fi('s their ;icliiov('ni('nt .as a marvel of arehitc'eturo. 
Tb-rc' aKo came the British and, as usual, left her 
.s’hnre«; in historic sncre.«sion, leaving great monuments 
in Delhi aiul ebewhere to proclaim what may be 
(Mill'd Wf»rk in India’” 

But, if lufli.-i can bmld up her home on the demo- 
ci.itie principle of her Five-Year Plan and v.arioiis 
]»ioi(c'; PKiitionefl before, it will be wh.at may be 
(•a!l('<l a leal D-Day for the acliiC'vcrnent of the United 
'^1 a (("'•- A '-ia 11 understanding .and good will, in this 
• I''"*'!!, m the Fa^’tern Hemispliere. The target of the 
“U S. Work in India” is the Indian farmer. Under it 
he a\i!1 glow more food and improve his lot; he will 
f)r‘C*nnu‘ llu' ‘'Ource of wealth and strength by which 
iht 35p-Tnill ion -strong nation grows strnngi'r and more 
]M05perou=5. This is the secret of democracy it lie.als 
tlu‘ human s^ail; makf's him mori* u'^i'fiil, wholf^some; 
clearer in mind, and free from want and fear. If 
Ximrica anvwhen'. then, touches A'^'ia in closer em- 
brace. it is in the crowning glory of individu.al freedom 
in thi' pei vnrv be he a peasant, or a prince- bv virtuf' 
f'f Ilf r ca'ff’le^s doinorracy. 

This tradition wa.s long ago forodiadowofi bv Emer- 
‘ 1 ) .n the following lines: 

My Angel his name is Freedom 
('hoo”e him to be voiir king. 

He ^hall cut. patliw.avs East, .and We^t, 

\nd fend you with his wing! 
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A People^s Rule 

The Eighty-fifth Congress of the United States of 
America opens on January 3. The session will open 
with a prayer in accordance with a custom traced back 
to July 4, 1776, when the representatives of the 13 
American Colonies signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The members of that historic body had a high 
concern for the just deserts they behoved due to every 
man, and the concept *‘life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness” has become a living basis for brolher- 
hood and freedom. 

The members of today’s Congro.ss aio no Ic'-s con- 
cerned with that concept. 'J'iiey are the dir(‘ct repn'- 
sentatives of the people in the branch of g()v<Mnnicnt 
which inakc's the laws and sut)i)lios the means of 
enforcing them. In tin's cai)acity il is thus to I hen- 
own interest as well as to that of their conslilueut.s 


and the nation itself to regard witih a cool eye any 
threat to the freedoms eo hard won in the DOO’s and 
so carefully guarded since. 

The Congress of the United States consists of two 
bodies — the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
As established by the Constitution, the make-up of 
the two bodifjs is designed to provide for full and fair 
representation of the people of each of the 48 States. 
Thw purpose is achieved by a system which assures 
adequate representation for each State as a whole and, 
in jx)})!] loirs stales, for local areas as well. 

The Senate is made up of 96 members, two from 
each State of the Reiiublic. A Senate term rums for 
Six yi'ars. NeitluT the geographic size of a Slate nor 
the size of its population afPi'^cts its number of 
Senators. 

In the House of R('i)re.sentativcs, on the other 
hand, the States are lepresented according to their 
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populations. The House of Representatives has 435 
members who are apportioned among the 48 States on 
the basis of their populations as recorded by tiie 
official Census enumeration. A Representative’s term 
is for two years. 

To be eligible for a Senate seat, a candidate rau^t 
be at least 30 years old, must have been a citizen of 
the United States for at least nine yi^ara and mu'^t 
actually live in the State he wishes to represent. 

Members of tihe House of Heprosmtativc'^ mu-t 
be at least 25 years old and must have been citizen^ 
for seven years. 

The Senate’s six-year term is sufiiciciitlv lon^; to 
give Senators time to acquire broad cxpcrienci* in 
their work and to devote themselves smgle-mindedly 
for several years to public affairs without being 
obliged to campaign for rc-eloction until ni'ar the end 
Of their terms. These factors contribute to the basic 
etabdlity and continuity of the nation’s senior law- 
making body, as planned by the authors of the 
Constitution. 

Continuity of the Senate’s memberi^hip is fuither 
insured by the system nndi'i- w’hioh Seiiatoi', ai<* 
elected and hold office. TIk' Icims of oric-lhird of the 
members regularly cxj)ii(.- every h\o year"*. Thii", m 
any biennial election >ear, th(’ seats of only 32 
Senators serving six-year Ttrm.s arc at htake. However, 
when vacancies occur thiough dc‘alh or di^djility tin 
governor ol the State whose seat m the Senate is 
vacant fills it by appointment until the State’s legis- 
lature directs an election be held. 

Because the Senate is a continuing body and 
approximately two-thirds of its members at any given 
time have served at least two years and many mem- 
bers much more, precedents and traditions become 
increasingly important over the ycais a guide to 
its deliberations. 

The election of Ri'prcscntativos to the uHui 
House of Congre^^ follow's a different pattnn. Re- 
presentatives are elected to serve for tw'o years. At 
the eJwi of two years, each member who desires to be 
re-elected must submit his record to the voters of his 
district and abide by their vote as to whether he >hall 
continue in office. 

The two-year term for Representatives was insti- 
tuted by the Constitution to give the voteis a fiequeiif 
opportunity to express decisive approval or disapproval 
of their most numerous and direct Congressional re- 
presentatives. When the Constitution was being 
written it was a popular saying that ^Vhen* annual 
elections end, tyranny begins.” 

Today, as in the ])ast, the arrangement by which 
each Representative must come before the voters at 
two-year intervals acts powerfully m shaping national 
policies and guarantees that the will of the people 
Will remain the only ba^ic power behind the govern- 
ment. — American Reported', January 2, 1957. 


Development of Women Education 
in Egypt 

Fifty years ago the question of women educaliuii 
was raised in Egypt. In the last quarter of the 19th 
century with the cffoils of some foreign agencies some 
schools for girls were opened in C’aiio and Alexandiia. 
In the year 1873, government also contiibuted foi 
girls education and by the year 1900 several primary 
schools for girls came in picture. A teachers’ training 
(ollcgc was opened wheic the toaeher'^ lor the primary 
schools for gills W(Te tiairu'd. Most of tin giils in 
richer families wito bi'ing ediicaled at huiiK' by Fieiuh 
goveine^sfs. The cducatiDii of the ui^pei ila-s wa- 
purely dominnled by llie Frenrli ('li'iiuTit . 

The loviv.il of Irainiiig took an evi ilii*«>ling sliapi . 
The provincial councils, in the year 1910, took an 
active pait in women education. The lUiinbiT ol giil 
students m ccntial and jiiovincial iiwlilu lions leaclc’d 
a faiily Ingh h'vel. Jiy tlic vear 1920 Ihi' niiinlx 1 if 
piimaiy schools for giils was four. 

The aim of ('diuahon bv this linu‘ diu to polilii d 
situations W’as to devi'lo]) im ntal faculties, ae^lln- 
tic sen^'C and to in ike bellcr citi/i n^ TIu' dev lop- 
mont of peiMinnlily ^^as shecki’d 111 Hus wav. 'Hie 
Egyptian levolution for indopi ndoiiia' in the veiir 1919 
biought a lapid advanci' of (.ducilmn in gc'iuial uid 
of girls in parlicular. This h volution biought irv 
Egypt cuUuial, social, eduiational and cionomual 
dev'elopments and womenfolk w^is much mlliunctd 
with it. For th(‘ first lime in Egviit 1.111 lii^toiy iuiniai> 
and element.aiT education vv:is maih' fiei' and ( om- 
puEoijV' both for boys and girls in th viar 1923 

In the year 1920-21 for the iii^t linn* i guN’ 
.secondary .'>chool was cipcncd. 'J’Ik' 'mns ot tlu' school 
were to piepai'e girls for cultui.il iduialioii. ail'' 
scir nee and domestic affairs. The giiU wt'U' allovvrd in 
qualify themselves for the univeisitv e\.iiiunati(jn^ 
Both boys and girls were taught the siine -ubpit- 
Co-education was not objected bv th public Tin 
intellectual ih V'olopmcnt of vvonu n stinhsits who b\ 
now had studied medicine, scieiu 1 'iiid aits in the 
universities was giv'en fair chance and eqnalilv^ in 
profession . 

Since 1923 women started to play an impoilant role 
in .social reforms. They had ojicnlv i-orne iii Ihe fn Id 
and realized the importama' of r ducat ion and vvoie 
keen enough to remove all the obstacles. 

In the year 192.5, a women’s college was ojiened 
which provided feminine culture and general know- 
ledge . — CuUvrc of Eqypt, June, 19.56. 
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author. In h.s celebrated ‘Pcrsicus’ he records that when he visited the 
Persian Palace, the King and the Queen Mother presented him with two 
exquisite swords made of Indian steel”. 

That was 2.400 years ago. when Indian steel was famous through, 
out the world Today, once again steel is very much to the fore mL 
nations thinking. The country's steel-making capacity is being rapidly 
expanded to provide the basis for the nation’i industrial development. ^ 




SERVES THE NATION 


IN 1121 
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the' Greatest Astro-Palmist of India 

Well-versed in all the branches of the Sas'ran, the examiner of the Governmaat 
Astrological Examination; President, Astrological Asi-ociaii n cf India. 

RAJ JYOTISHI 

MAHOPADHyAYA 

Pdndif HARISH CHANDRA SHASTRI 
JYOTISHTIKTITA, TANTIMKACIIAKYA 
OF INTERNATIONAL FAME 

is one of those d<HCciuhtntfl who nii d»' h’w name n** well rp fame by fore* 

telling the future, good and cvii. pn fii. ana Iohb, t‘»c.. ( I hia uiniurciB c! chIm hiid at the Fniijc nine has 
p^rorm-d ro igioun nttiB (Shanii-S.^^iwijayan ) to propuintH th«i rv-l iiifiiMicti i>f si*th m d ih roniple’ely 
SUCfefBhil ill It. Iln ban c^mmied all an^vcnig llu" (pie-^iiorH nio-^t m hciJj fiuI I ns Ittn fiahtd and 
honoured wi h unwanted le^tUmoniaiH by tfio IcadtiB ot Lougiti^H, IulIlih iiOiiii IruviiogiB and thousand 
Othdr learned pLisjnsgaB of the world. 

Those who like to dedro somo benefit by tho r^Iigi'>nH rit<s nf Shanli RhnFtjayj.n p iforirod by him 
or who like to win peace, free from any worry and anxiity of ihi* wn d dI bv hi ing his wonder- 

ful TaliHmana must see hi n or \^rite to him Hinting tho iiHfnrei 1 their (Idlui.l i< ► if m« nd fhe iin,r0'fil0n o£ 
their lalin of the r'ght hB*’d in tbt ' chho of m lo n>'d left hand in iho < i f fe rnt i', iiJtnlioning tho time 
and date of their birth. He will B(dv^e all ditlit uIucb biiu show’ thnn the way to loitune 

HOUSE OF ASTPObOGY, 141/1-C, RUSSA ROAD, CALCUTTA^26 
Just East of Haz a Park^ Ph^ne : 48-3095 
These fortune giving Talismans hare nta'le ihaus(in<l'< fortunafe : 

SANTI KAVACHA— -D. brings pi^ace of mind, happinenH in fa nily, hciils incurable discaRfs, save# 
from accident, premature death, lire and theft, cn uron KU(C 0 fl'=i m c k 'Ihc wrarer (J this jewel 

l« Saved from all sorts of troubles as it plcaties evil btaia Ordmaiy Ue. 5, fc^pccial (ready action) 
•Rs. 20 only. 

BAGALA KAVACHA~It helps to srain f.ucccjb in 00011111411011 , to fiiTil desire, to get Royal Uonour, 
to get promotion in service, to attain prosperity in I ' '‘ness, to increa‘«e wc.drh, \o Bccurc con maud over all. 
Many persons have attained successeH in tho most .nfavourable and coinvlicated Law-hints, Ordinary 
Rt. 12, Special (ready action) Rs, 45 only, 

AKARSHANI KAVACHA— It creates permanent friendship with any friend or foe. Ordinary Rs. 12. 
Bpecial (ready action) Rs. 50 only. 

MAHALAKSHMI KAVACHA— Wearer of this wonderful Kavneha will enjoy the facilities of 
parmanent source of unalloyed happiness. Allrjund snee ss in everyd ly busnicRs Ibi imited 
prosperity in every pha‘<c of I fe. PosaesB palatial buildings and landed properly. Ordinary Rs. 25, 
Bpecial (ready actirn) Rs. 250 only. 

AMONG MlLLlON^i WHO HAVE PEESONAL EKPERIESCEOF HIS ]rOM)Ef<FUL POWERS ARE: 

HIS HIGFINESS RAJA OF DIIENKKNAL ^ORl?^8A) ; M rm feeling wonder at the marvellous 
Tantrik works and accurate calculations. He io no doubt a gre.‘»t pir^on g’ with nfuraculoiifl powtr.^' 

COLONFJj GORINDA SA1M>EK .lUN^G BAHADUR, RzVNA OF NT 1*AIj : ‘ I am simply astonished 
at your true cal ’uIationH, prediciioi.H and Tantnk jiower.’^ 

Mr, A. CHVNDfiER, EVOLANDi'T found ih^ calculations and Jn-igomentB of Pandit Makashaya 
to be quite correct. He is counted as one of the moi*t accurate Hstrolo^irA of B. npal 

Mr. P. R. DAS BAR-AT-LAW. PATNA : ‘T had doubt abort thn hmcFty of your reliidous dutirs. 
But finding that all difficulties coucerning my bubiniSB and family hfl'airs are met with 1 have felt the 
Influence of 3 our power.*' 

Mr, BONIFACEI, E.TOQIT, WEST AFRICA : “It ifl quite impmsiblc for a h tier to pTniee yeu for your 
correct calculations and also ittwas beyond my dream tba y ur Kavacha c uld bra' siifh vonderful ^e^ults." 

Mr, G. R. MADAN, LAHORE: ‘T am much benefited by faring your wonderful special Kavacha.’’ 

Mr. A. L. ARUNACHALAIM MADURA, S. INDIA : “I am cra’eful to mui beeanpe y^ ur Mabalaxmi 
Kavaoha removed tho dask of my miseries. 1 attained good retults from Shanii-BhaBty eyin perfoxmtd by you.” 

Besides these, many other eminent poTBonaliticB of India and abroad 
have been charmed by his honest services. 

CONSULT HIM TO-DAY OR WRITE TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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PLANNING FOR PROGRESS 


BEHER LIVING STANDARDS 


Substantial progress was made during the First Plan period in food and 
agricultural production Yields will be stepped up to a still higher level during the 
Second Plan period by means of ma)or and minor irrigation projeas and intensive 
use of manures, fertilizers, improved seeds and new techniques of soil conservation 
on every acre of land. As Second Plan targets arc reached, the common man’s 
piimary needs will be tulhlled to a large extent. 

Quantitatively the consumption of food grains will increase to 18.3 oz. per 
adult as compared to 17 2 oz. at present and of sugar to 1.7 oz. from 1.4 oz. Apart 
from this, there will be an increase of 2 3 million tons in cotton and an increase 
of 1 5 million bales in jute. 

Rs. 568 croics— 1 1 8 per cent of the total outlay on the Second Plan has been 
allotted for aguculiufc and Community Projects. The latter together with 
National Extension Service will cover the entire rural population. Self-help w:!l 
be supplemented by benefits flow'ing from the development of fisheries, fa nung, 
ammal husbandry and forests and the provision of essential ser\'ices as water and 
electricity. 

^ Over 21 million acres of land will be irrigated during the Second Plcn, 
bringing the total land under irrigation to 83 million acics. To meet our 
inJustiial and luial clectiificauon needs the installed capacity will be stepped up 
to 6 9 million kw from the present capacity of 3 4 million kw. More than 
three anna> of every rupee to be spent on the Second Five Year Plan is set apaii 
foi irrigation and power. 

THE SECOND 
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LATEST CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


SEND COST OP BOOKS PLUS Ab, 12 FOR POSTAGE WITH YOUR ORDER. NO V.P.P. 
POST FREE ON ORDERS OF Rf. 15 ONLY. 


RS. M. 

Standard Guide to General Knowledge— 57 ed. 

An invaluable reference book entirely re- 
written. Better than most oxpcnBivo oouraes 
for Competitive Exame. 3 0 

Standard Book of Modern Interviews — Viva 

Voce 1957 ed. 2 0 

Practical Palmistry by the author of Palmistry 

Made Easy. Latest book, just out 2 0 

Complete Ready Reckoner of Naya Paisa — con- 
tainiofi; Salary Income Wap;o Rent 2 

All-India Standard College Current Essays — 

Essays which score top marks in Univer- 


sities and Competitive exams - 57 ed. 4 0 

Standard Guide to World Constitutions — A handy 

book on World Govern menta 2 0 

Complete Letter Writer — Letters for all 

Occasions with numerous model letters 2 0 
Learn Yourself Hindi in a Month Without a 

Master 2 0 

General Knowledge Quia— A uniqnj book for 
obtaining sure success m an internew or 
any other requiring intelligence, etc 2 0 

200 Great Indians— Gifcs Encyclopaedic Bio- 
graphical information & provides inspiiation 2 0 

Dictionary of Idioms & English Phrases — Unique 

book of its kind 2 0 

Your Hand Reveals All— By E. E Nayanar. 

lilustrated 2 0 

Dictionary of Crossword Pointers & Permutation 
Charts— Many have won first prize with the 
help of this book 2 0 

Standard Guide to Better English— makes master 

writer A: convincing speaker 4 8 

Standard Book of Idioms. Unseens & Precis Writing 

— Best to those wno want to improve their 
Standard in English Language 4 8 

A Handbook of Everyday Letters — 555 ready- 
made letters covering entire field 3 0 

A Handbook of Palmistry and Astrology — A best 

book on twin Sciences 3 12 

Standard English Grammar— For High School 

Classes 4 0 

Cambridge Book of Ettays— For advance exams. 2 8 

Typical Etsayi by S. N. Ohoudhary 8 12 

Dictionary of English Phrases by do 3 12 

Bbvknntia Art 'of Tailoring — English 3 12 

ShukuBtIa KatailKala— Hindi 3 12 

Best Quotations for all Occasions 2 0 

Rekba — ^Tha Scianca of Palmistry 2 0 

The Book of^KnowIodge 2 0 

Guide to OffleetRoutlne A Drafting 5 0 

Offlee Praetiee by William G. Oampboll Pitman 16 0 
AU^ndin Sinadard Matrioulation Essaye 8 4 


Oheiro’s Language of the Hand. Ulus. 11 4 

Cheiro's Book of Numbers 7 14 

Cheiro's You & Your Stars 11 4 

Obelro’s Palmistry For All 4 6 

Cheiro’s Guide to the Hand 4 6 

Cheiro’s When Were You Born 4 0 

Cheiro's Comfort Palmistry Guide 1 14 

Cheiro's Secrets of the Hand 2 8 

Numerology by Montrose 10 • 

Prsctical Lessons in Hypnotism by Axel Wayne 

Bacon 20 0 

23 Les^ions in Hypnotism 2 4 

Dictionary of General Knowledge 2 8 

SEX BOOKS A LOVE NOVELS 

The Mysteries of Se* — lllrp 0 0 

The Technique of Sea— Tlliifllratcd 7 8 

Confidential Love Letters with Replies 2 8 

Modern Methods of Safe Birth Control 2 0 

Ideal Sex Knowledge Illus Written in Cbaste 

and plain language 2 0 

Art of Love & Procreation— For mairicd men only 2 0 

Sex Problems in a Nutshell — For adults of both 

sexes 2 0 

Marriage Technique— Ulus 1 8 

1 >ur Sox Problems by Dr. 0. H. Rai 2 0 

Male & Female Sex Problems 3 0 

Sex Facts for Men & Women 3 0 

Mechanism of Love 2 0 

Auto Erotism by Havelock Ellis 2 0 

A Manual for fjlusbaod & Wife 2 0 

Sex Happiness 2 0 

Sex Life in India 2 0 

Sex Hygiene 2 0 

Strange Sex Impulse 2 0 

Psycho- Pathology of Sex 2 0 

The Private Papers of a Sexologist 2 0 

Sexual Feelings in Man 2 0 

Our Sex Life 2 0 

Sex Power 2 0 

Travel Diary of a Sexologist 2 0 

Birth Control for Millions ? 0 

Human Scxologgi 2 0 

Physiology of Sex 2 0 


CAPITAL BOOK CO;(G) 

95^ Punohknin.Road. {M. Muket 
P.O. Box No. 356, NEW OELHM 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 

WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 

• 

* Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
^CHOWRINGHEE" a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

* The series of writings featured as ^Bunkum^ provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. 

* Life and Litcratu/e and Indtaitif and Labour Fortnn are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

* The Weekly iVo/es cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and As the World Goc^ and WiHc and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

* An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallants of Freedom, 

Noteworthy Contributions already Published 

* ^‘Why'* and ^^Why Indeed""— elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ^Chowringhee". 

* ‘‘We and They"" - recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

* “Civic Sense and Sensibilities"" and “Public Utilities in Calcutta"" 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

* “The Stoim Gathers"" — treating a fundamental aspect of our 
“Refugee"" Problem today. 

Prne per Gopy : Aniias Three. Annual Rs. lOh, Half-yearly Rs, 5/- only 
Fo) Adit, Rates and other Deiafh contact : 

Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 

17-3-6 Chowringhce Koad^ (Grand Hotel^Arctde— Ist Floor) 
Phone : 23-4944 :: :: CALCUTTA-13 
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ROYAL a GENUINE PERFUME 

Mysore Sandalwood is recognised as the World's Standard of Quality 

Ensure that "you Iget only Original Containers with the 
Mysore! Government Seal and Label. 

AVOID BUYING SPURIOUS AND ADULTERATED OIL 
Place orders with the Authorised agents only or with the factory. 

Agenis for Bombay and Saurastra 

MESSRS. MYSORE PRODUCTS LTD., 

191, Princess Street, Bombay. 

Agents for Bengal, Bihar, Orissa & Assam 

MESSRS. KARNATIC AGENCIES LTD., 

73, Netaji Siibhas Road, Calcutta. 

Agents for Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh^ Madhya Bharat, East 
Punjab, Delhi, Rajasthan & llwiachala Pradesh 

MESSRS. LALA BANARSIDAS KHATTRI, 

PERFUMERS, 

Kanauj ( U. P. ) 


A most interesting Travel Book that reads 
like a novel— valuable and instructive 
information of the World in the language 

of story book. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

“It has been considered by some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
nence, for its graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak of War 
throws much light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value will become more 
realised as time goes on.” 

— The Pagoda Magazine {West Indies) 


AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 
WITH HUMOROUS AND 
ENTERTA INJNtJ ANEf 'DOTES 

ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


Mr. J. N. SINHA 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

2nd Edition : : Bs. 5/- 


SRI GOUBANGA PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 5, Ohintamani Das Lane, Oalcutta-9 
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CONTENTS FOR MARCH 1067. 


Prontispiecb— EKALABYA OFFERS GURUDAKSHINA TO ACHARYA DRONA 
(in colour ^ — Bircshchandra Ganguli 

NOTES I 

INDIA’S CURRENT ECONOMIC PROBLEMS— Arthur A, Wichmann 
THE RAIPUT AND HIS VENDETTA (VAIR)— Prof. K. R. Qanungo 
SOME ASPECTS OF OUR CONSTITUTION- D. N. Banerjee 
WILL INDIA ACCEPT DEMILITARISATION OF KASHMIR ?- 
Prof. Tarahnath Das 


169-88 



DA]VT0]|[ 1-Week Shorthand 

(English & Hindi) 

Only 4 mid. 10 l&sy Lmioni. Practice aeon ftret 
160^200 wordi ipeed per minute. Write today for 
Free First Lesson • I 

DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Egerton Road. Poet Box 1048, Delhi (I) 


LEUCODERMA 

Ree— 50,000 packets of medicine ready for distribution, 
one packet will euro one inch white spot. Postage As. 11 
Kmbiraj BENOY SANKAR ROY, 

P. O. Shalkia, Howrah, W. Bengal 
Phone 187 Halika Kushtasram 
Branch : 49- B, Harrison Road, Calcutta 


KUCHER TAILA 

(Oil of Abrus Precatorius) 

A SURE remedy for falling hairs, baldness, dandraflf 
and all kinds of hair diseaHcs. Dr. N. C. Basu, 
B«BO., M.B., D.T.M., D.P.H. I. R. G. Ker Road, Room No. 53 

Byambazar Market (1st Floor), CALCUTTA'4, 
Stockists: Dey's Medical Stores, Ltd, Calcutta 


MALLfCK 



OmCINfhL. COOKED 9>cc6. /p/a 


811/iA. BOWBAZAR STREET, GALCUnAplS 
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Homoeopathy— Biochemistry 

The leading hoaee In Westein In(Ha foi genalne 
and tellable Homceopathio and Bioohemio medi- 
cines, globales, bottles, corks and other physldans’ 
roQalsltes. Books — American, Bngllsh and 
Indian pnblloaUons. 

iViM list fres on appUeation. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popular monthly. Annual subscription Bs. 1-8. 
Speeimm eopy free on request. 

ROY L COMPANY, HonoeopathlsU 

PrinMM Straat, Bombay 2. 

BUSnnHIB ISTABLUIBn) IBSi. 


READ 

Vishal Bharat 

Premier, llustrated & Cultural Hindi Monthly 


Read 

PRABASI 

Oldest, Illustrated & 
Cultural Bengali 
Monthly 


Th^Modecfl 1997; 



AUTHORISED EDITION 


MEMOIRS OF RAMAKRISHNA 

by 

SWAMI ABHEDANANDA 

• TJi 8 L%fe Divine, * Dialogues of the Master — 

Presented by the mastermind, 

"The book is filled with beautiful thoughts and beautiful teachings, which if 
followed, would lead to a perfect life. One cannot marvel that the Sayings 
of Ramakrishna made a deep impress on modern Hindu thought. He was at 
least cl groat and wise scholar, and gave goodly advice to his followers/^ 

— Tht Sail Ftanns(o Eiainniei, Sail Fianri'^cOj Cali, U,S A. 

This book has bean translated into several languages. 

Demy Sso, \I/^ il ^ page^ *l ptcUircs ! ueWnt gef-iip, Rs. 7-8 

LIFE BEYOND DEATH, Bs. 6-8 MYSTERY OF DEATH, Bs 8-8 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, Rs. 6-8 TRUE PSYCHOLOGY, Rs. 6 0 

AHlTUDE OF VEDANTA TOWARDS RELIGION, Rs. 6-8 

RAMAKRISHNA VEDANTA MATH : 19B, Raja Rajkrishna Street, Oalcutta-6 

AN IMPORPANr \EW BOOK ' JUST rUBLl-NIED 

By BHUPENDRANATH DATTA, A M ( Brown ), Ph.D ( Hamburg ). 

HINDU LAW 01' INHERITANOK 

( An Anthropological Study ) 

• The author traces the signs of co-operative life in ancient India from the carhest tunes 

• Comparative study of the legal tenets of other ancient and modern countries 

• The Basis ol Law also discussed. Rs. 10/- 

INDIAN Alir IN RULAIION TO CULTURE 

The Indian art as cxpiessed in different phases of Indian socio economic development. 19 plates Rs. 6/- 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA : PATRIOT-PROPHET ,o,. 

^BABHARAT PUBLISHERS 72, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA 9 
The immortal poems of Sochi Rant Roy 

THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY POEMS 

With an Introduction by Dr. Knlidas Nag— Translated by Harindranath Chattopadliyay and B. Sinha, 
It also oontalna the pocma oiiginally written in Englieh by the poet. D. Demy 1/16, P. 265 attractire 
jacket Price Ra. 6/- Highly apoken of by the Pieaa and literary critics of India. 

A Symposium on Sri Rant Roy’s*vvoi ks 

SOCHI RAUT ROY— A Poet of the People 

Writers include : Humayun Kabir, Dr. Kolidas Nag, Dr. P, Parija, HarmdraDath Chattopadh>ay, 
Dr* K. R, SrinlTas lyeugar, Prof. Viswanath Satyanarayana, Dr. Amaroeh Datta, Prof Priya Ranjan Seo, 
Dr. Satyendra, P. Sanaa Rao and many other eminent litterateurs ol India. D. Demy 1/16, P. 215. Price Rs. 4/- 
RA BASI PRESS Private Ltd., 120-2, Upper Oircnlar Road, OALCUTTA-9 

Th« McKlera RdvIew-MurGb 1M7 Pa^e 13 





CONTENTS ' (Contlnaed) 


THE MIDDLE EAST (//to/.)— Adinath Sen 
PRISONS WITHOUT BARS {illtisf.)- USIS 
BHARAT KALA BHAYAN, BANARAS (illust.) -PIB 
LALA HAR DAYAL {iUmf.) M. M. Lai 
CHITRANGADA AND DEBIANl loges C. Bose 

STUDY OF FAMILY STRUCTURE AMONG THE EAST PAKISTAN REFUGEES— 
Paramananda Pramanib 
BOOP; REVIEWS t 

INDIAN PERIODICALS i 
FOREIGN PERIODICALS i 


939—42 

2J3—47 

248-52 


Ayurvedic Treatment of Cancer 

Raivaidva Praiiacharvva Knviraj 
Dr. PRAHHAKAR CH ATTKR.IKR m.a., b.ro. 

An opooh-mnkintr hook of a far-ronchin^ 
eignificanco. Prico Rp. 10/-, foroipn Rh. 10/-, 

Tobe had of :R\JY Aim ^ AYURVEDIC W0RKS» 
172, Rowhaznr (kloiitia42 


FOR RARE AND SCARCE BOOKS 

ARK FOR OriR T.IST XITMRER IG & 47 
BOOKS ON HISTORY, Etc., 

No. 48 Books on Important Subjects and 
Mutiny. 

No. 49 Books on Various Subjects. 

Get your address registered with us for 
our Fortuiglitly Lists. 

DIXITSON at CO., (Esfd. 1917) 

115-A, Tarak PramanicU Road, Calcutta. 6 


JOLTS OF LIFE 

Foreknow lcd^?c of coming events considerably cases 
up the Jolts of life, and that is no small gam. To be 
forewarned is to be forearmed, you can avail of this 
precious foreknowledge by simply sending the date, time ^ 
and place of your birth to ; the Astrological bureau 
( of Prof. S. C Mukcriec, M.A ), Varanasi-1, U P 
(formerly of Kalighat, Calcutta). Just have a trial with 
any of these items : Brief Life Reading, Rs. 8 » detailed^ 
Rs. 15. One year's Monthly, Rs 70 1 brief, Rs 10. 

5 years^ Genera! Outline, Rs. 6 t First Question, Rs 4, 
each succeeding Query, Rs 2. Birth -time Rectifica- 
tion, Rs. 15 — 35 Astrological Lessons, Rs. 90. Results 
by V.P.P. Prospectus (9 Testimonials FREE. | 
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LFrrODFRill * Dr- Sir R.N. Chopra, M.D., 
R-KiUl ^rifr nutd . jy, M D. <? others 

hove highly aaclaimcd Olcorcsinous extract of Psoralea 
Corylifoiia the active constituent of LUCOL (Rs. 5) 
as specific for above disease. 

LEPROSY • Radical Curative Treatment Course 

Herb*il Prodiicta : Ayurved Baijnanik Bhaban : Kalna : 
West Bengal 


LEPROSY 

LEUCODERMA 

Tho two droadful diseases rob people of their 
richest treasure — Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

Is a well-known home of over 60 years* 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions snffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagions character 
are treated successfully and cored radically. 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request 

Founder: Px. BAM PBAN SHABMA 
1, Madhab Uliosh Lane, Ehnrnt, Hovrah. 

’Fhone-HOWRAH 850. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Boad, Calcntta-9 
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Works of Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri | 

Rs. as. 

1. CONTRIBUTIONS OF WOMEN TO 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

In Seven Big Volumes 55 0 

2. CONTRIBUTIONS OF MUSLIMS TO 
SANSKRIT LEARNING— 

Vol. I Sangita-malika by Md. Saha 5 0 

Vol. II. Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim and 
Contemporary Sanskrit Learning Rexin 6 0 

Paper 5 0 

Vol. III. Samudra Sangama Rexin 13 0 

by Dara Sukoh Paper 12 C 

9. (a) Muilim Patronage to Sanskrit Learning 

(Delles-leiters) Second edition 8* 0 

(b) do Astrology and Astronomy 

(Jatakodaharana-paddhati) fO 0 

(c) Biography. Rudrakavi on Muslim Patrons 2 8 

4. SANSKRIT DUTA-KAVYA SAMGRAHA 

in seven volumes, with two original Sanskrit 
commentaries by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri on the 
Ghatakarpara' Kavya and the Padanka duta 20 0 

5. SANSKRIT POETS OF MEDIAEVAL INDIA 

(Based upon Anthologies) 5 volumes 35 C 

6. (a) Meghaduta with commentaries’ of Bharat 

Mallika and others 8 0 

(b) Meghaduta with commentaries of Sasvata 

and Sanatan Gosvamin 8 0 

7. VANGIYA DUTA-KAVYETIHASA 

(in Sanskrit) Rexin 5 0 

8. CONTRIBUTIONS OF BENGAL TO 

SMRITI LITERATURE 3 8 

9. Sanskrit History in 4 Volumes 23 8 

10, POETICAL WORKS, Etc.- 

A, Original Sanskrit Composition 

(a) Sakti Sadhana I 0 ' 

(b) Svapna-Raghuvamsa (in the Press) 

(c) Sakti-tattva (Songs) I 0 

(d) Matri-tattva (Songs) I 0 

B. Hindu Dharma ; with Bengali translation 

(a) Bhagavad Gita (Rexin) 3 0 

(b) Sri Sri Candi I 0 

(c) Kathopanisad 1 0 

IL BENGALI WORKS- 

fa) Pt. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar I 0 

(b) GaudiyaVaisnavder Sanskrit Sahitye Dan I 0 

(c) Prabandhavali - eight Vols. 12 0 

(Rs I -8 each) 

(d) Buddha-yasodhara Revin 3 8 

Paper 2 8 

(e) Janani yasodhara Rexin 5 0 

12. MISCELLANEOUS— 

(a) Sanskrit and Prakrit Books by Dr. J B. 

Chaudhuri (as Joint Author). Three big 
Volumes 150 0 

(b) Pracyavani (Journal of the Pracyavani) 

in 12 vols. Each vol. Rs. 12 144 0 

13. THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE 

VEDIC RITUAL, Second ed. 10 0 

Available from 

PRACYAVANI MANDIR 

3, Federation Street, Calcutta-9 
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NOTES 


The Elections 

Tlic p]l(‘(‘l ions ni'c on. all over India, and at 
(lie tini(3 of ^vr tinj^ only a few lehiiHs have 
been arinoiineed. most la in^ iineont.' win.^. 
fint sonic di-'iirbiiif!; factors ai'e noticiaiblc, 
botli ,n U'esI, Brn<i;ril and in some oilier States, 
wlii'rc we have reliabh' source.- of infoinia- 
lion. 

fn West Ili'ngal, there has been a M.r> 
Iai\t^e influv of an(i-(don”;ress — indeed anli- 
Indian- ’Propagandists from aero^^. ’.Ik' border. 
They are well supplied AV’th money and some 
of them arc powerful mob-oralors. Vinileiit 
propaganda is l)eing carried ou by tlum in 
(Jaloutla and in those dislricts vheie (h(‘M' ari‘ 
large boflies of Muslims. The l\a-!imir C’a'-e. 
W'i ]i all the fals(» statemi'iits manufaclun'd by 
Pakistan ri’garding the persecution i.f Mu-lims, 
is the main j>lank, together w’th bitter com- 
munal diatribes against tlu' jin'Siait. riovi-rn- 
ment, drawing a comparison between wha(, the 
status of Muslims in lleiigal wa*. under th(‘ 
INluslini League GoverniiH'ni, prior to paivition 
and wdiat it is today in this jiiit of Hengal. 
The so-called leftist groups are in concert with 
them in many consit.it uencies. 

In paries of Uttar Pradesh, whiue castii^m 
is rampant, advantage is being taken of this 
propensity by most of the Gram Panchayet 
leaders. An incompetent ministry — some wouhl 
Use a stronger term — has placed most unworthy 
and corrupt men in power everywdiore, and the 


i(‘>u] ant lead ions are now visibly in opera- 
tion. Lven tho-e wfu'thy Congi ev-uien and 
ollicials who weie [UoliLibly assooiaied with 
the notonoiis Man Singh, are no\c openly 
dcidar ng that, they would exact veiigi'ance. for 
(he (hath of that dacot and sioiiii’e, on the 
l(w goodiiK-n w'ho an' standing for i lection. 

In other v^tales^ loo, tliese uiidi'rgi oniid 
fronts are adding to ilie streiiglh of suh\er- 
sive and dis'^ah nt factions. Ahov'e all stands 
tJie (‘hoi(a‘ of nnwoithy, and in many cases 
n()(ori(3Us, (andidates cho.-cn ])y llu' Coiujiass 
Ghiefs, (o .daiid for election. All diese add up 
to a sum-total of uncertainty in or indifference 
to tin* (‘h'ction 

Indeed, iIk' choice of candidates by the 
Coiigri‘'r.s for tlie ])ii\-ent election has been a 
grcait disillus oiimi'iil for those Avho had hoped 
that a{. Ica-t some better el ments w’onld be 
iiitioduee(l and some of the most noxious ones 
w’ould ])(' juirg (1. What has happened is that 
the s.’aiidard has heen still Inwi'ri'd and all the 
iiohh' sentimints exj^ressed at tlie Gongress 
mealings has proved to be so much ])ifTle. 

Some of ^le old guard, consisting in the main 
of (hose who fought regardless of eov. for the 
cause for dt'caadi's and were discarded by our 
tin-gods wdio pri'fer I imc-s('rvprs, are in the 
campaign again, trying to turn the tide. For, 
if conujK'ion is rife in the Gongress, it is pesti- 
lence in most of the opfiosition ranks. And that 
is the only hope in many States. 


Kaahinir and the Elections 

Itefcning ilo the oll-rcpcatcd propagundu 
lliail. Ku'bhiuir was a national iseiio and t^liould, 
therefore, not be made an election issue, the 
Vigil, February 23, writes editorially: ‘l^aslunir 
IS a 'national question all ri^ht but that noes 
not mean it cannot ov should not be an election 
issue, also, indeed, it should bo more so it theie 
are reasons to think that the (lovernnieuv Inis 
misinanaj^cd the affair. It is a mistaken noi’on 
of tlie nationail interest to think that, any 
criticism of the GovernmeiitV policy luid ad ion- 
111 ri {ijard to Ka-hmir is inopiiorlnne now \^hen 
India is under so much pressure* troin ouisidv*. 

The maj^azine {^(les on to add that i»i ts 
view the conduct of the (government of Ii dinV 
policy on Kashmir had bc'on ^natly dele(*riVf.' 
and as such becaiik- a l(\aitimate dsut* m ihe 
elections. * tor instance, die 1 M/d ^Mit(‘s, 
'’Kashmir has been dealt ^vlth by tin* pH‘senl 
thivernment m a no, hi and wisi* manm*!*. ioi 
instance, we are now lakini-; the stand I hat 
Fakistan niusi. first pur^e iis ajajJiression, that 
withdraw” its forces Irom that [Uii't, of Kashiuii 
which is under ils occupation, before tln‘ plebis- 
cit-e issue or any other point can b(‘ discar-sed. 
Why did not oUr ('.iovernmenl lake this strait^ht- 
forwaird stand from the beginning? Why did d 
not continue to piess die original aggre.-siou 
charge with energy? Why did d iiractically 
allow the charge go by deiaull by letting the 
ci’asc-fire line freeze into a fdcto partition 
line ivnd by entering into all kinds of talks and 
aigreemeiits regarding the holding of a j)lebiscit“ 
before getting full satisfaction on its complaint 
of aggression? Why, even after the.-w talk- and 
agreements, when it was elear that Pakistan 
had no intention of withdrawing \\> ft»rci- liom 
"Azad Kasliiniiv’ did not our Chnernnu'nt nolily 
the Security Council that India regarded the 
plebiseitc resolutions as lapsed on account ot 
]\ikistan's failure to cany out its aareinl obli- 
gations? Instead, the position now^ is that India 
finds itself actually charged with having gone 
hack on its word.” 

'Tleaven knows the vScciirity Council is 
very far from being the placij where to look for 
impartial judgments on moral issues. But that 
a charge of bad faith could at all be brought 
against this country by the original wrong-doer 
with a ecu’tain plausibility that has undoubtedly 
affected opinion in several parts of the world is 


a serious enough matter for w’hich the Govern- 
ment owes an ex})lanation to the people. It must 
be remembered that the balancc-sdieet of this 
business or for that matter of any business that 
is relat-td to the partition of this suh-contiiicnt 
nol. yet elosed and filed. The running aceoimt 
iniK-l, be safegiiaidi'd, al least on India’s side, 
as^aiiisl any fal.-o eiiliy or (‘ven Hk* a])pearance 
()1 one.'’ 

Hl(/ (Did Indian l\)liiics 

'Hie daimers of Ihe dni'cl mlrn-iou of Big 
1-iiK^iiies-, 111 tli(‘ coiml ly pobluail life wi-rc 
lu'avilv imdi'i'lined by Hi^ J.ordsliip Mr. .lus- 
tier P IC Mukliaiji of Galcnt’.a High Court 
on l-'ebniaiy 28 wlnlr di^iiosing of an applica,- 
lion b\ iii<‘ Indi:iii Iron and Sli-rl ('oinj)any 
Lid, -(‘(*kiim c('i](iinial ion by (lie coiiit ol Ibe 
propiKcd iiltrialion o! the ('omiiaiu's Mi'inorau- 
(hmi of \^-ociation to allow it lo (li\'i‘rt its 
fiiinis for i)oliti(Vil purposes. 

Hi- l.nrd-hip granted Ihe eoni])any > ap- 
plnation on e ilmn (oudit’oii initiall\ for tl 
])(‘rio<l of >i\ > eai”< only alli'i which thi^^ new' 
clause' m the Memorandum (»l A^-ocirnt loe 
would dap>(‘ niih'.ss liirlher I'xteinU'd by tlc'^ 
coiiit. I iidi'r the condition iln* coiiijiany ''liould 
ensun* the fiille-i pos>ible publicity of such 
contribution bi'ing made and the company wa:: 
to -how m its annual bahmce-.-hiM'l s mid Ih'otit 
and Lo^s accounts (*veiy -nigh* coiil ribut iie* 
directly or indirectly made* lo any partic ulai 
|)olilical party by name, Hie amount tlicreoi 
and tlu' dati* of contribution. 

The StdU'.^inuu ri‘porls; jtirir. Ids 

I.oid.dnp said, tlu' anii'iidmenl MUiglit (by lh( 
indimi fron and Steel (Joinpaiiy Idd , in il< 
Alemorandnm uj A'^^ociation ) wa> -Iriking. 1< 
th<‘ cynic it ajipeari'd to be' a plea of the c()m- 
paiiy lo have* h'gal sanction to bribe llu' Gov\rn- 
meiil. ol the day, to induce policies that woulr 
help (he company m business . A com])any’! 
policy should be deliTmined by its shareholder 
who subscribed to its capital. Such policy 
should stand on its owm merits and on the con 
viee.ions and conscience of the shareholders. T< 
induce the (iovernmont of the flay by contri 
biding money, to the political funds of Ih' 
political parties W'as lo adopt the most siniste 
principle fraught with grave dangers to com 
mercial as well as public standards of adminis 
tration. Persuasion by contribution of mone; 
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lowered l-lie standard of administration even in 
a Welfare State of democracy. To convert 
convictions and conscience by money was to 
prevent both (U'lnocracy and admlnij^lration."’ 

Hi-, Lordsliip reinark('d that Hie joiid. stock 
(•()mi)an:es wcn'e not forjned io serv(‘ as adjuncts 
lo ])olitical i)ai]ties and possible* source of 
rev{'iiue to these' ])ai(ies. Tlie cnni])ani(‘s w. re 
slaluiory Ixjdii's AsorkiiiL!; foi’ diHei\nl eomuK'r- 
eial purposes. It. would indue,- most unhealthy 
comjx't iron bet\\e('n iln- dihVrent com- 

pank'^ by introdiumisi; a rice as to who eould 
pay more lo the political funds of political 
liarlics. It would harm llu* intc'iv,-'- of eoo<l 
^>)usin('^s and nationail jiolitica] life alike It 
would mark IIk* entry of the voict* of the hi.u. 
l_)ir ■m -- into ixilllic:^ and into tli:* polilK-.d lilc 
of th(‘ connliy. lndi\idii:d cilizeii-^, d(‘-[)ile 
their loimal ci^uality. would in reali>\ be 
lii'-' A - ly haiidicat^H'd in iheir ’>'oie('s l)e»‘a:r<' (he 
len^lh o! llieir 1*0111 1'lbnt ion could lU'Vi'r hope 
to 'pual llu' length 01 ilu' '•out i ihul ion (U b]^ 
cohtliaiiu v 

l-OKhhip ]Mr .Iuslic(‘ Mnkharji tnitlier 
"'•Idl'd lhal a^ an effori l)r‘eam(' \rlbl(' on the 
juirt ol (h(’ mdirtrial concerns to divi'rt ce.m- 
mercial Piiid- lo [)oliti(*aI tmijiosi's i(. w’hk (-.-'•‘m 
iial. Ill I he mler(".| of holj^ ('ommereial and 
public ‘•landaids. to have le,i!.i->lalive ( nactiiii'iit'- 
jiroh’biiim^ siicli di\(‘i-ion to keep tin* 
of dciiiociacy and admini--t ration rea-duaijly 
p'ue and mnilhed and l)(''oi’(^ it wa< too lat • 
to control th * dancer- and mi'-clii('f inlirMii' m 
tin* .-It'iial ion . 

In (Ids connection it may be lei'a'h'il ih.d 
such an alteration of iihe ('om[)any'‘' Mciinu’aii- 
dum wa^ earlii’r oldained liy tin* 'J'ata Iron am! 
Steel (/omi>:tny. Ltd., irom (he Homb'i^ llejli 
Court . 

(Unitrol 

AAdth tin' coirtantly expandinc; seop(* of 
State parlicipahon in ihc \'arou- branche- of 
national (‘conomy and proiiuctu'n, control over 
public ('Xjienditurc' has assume!: paramount. 
iiuiKirtance. Hovr to couib.ne ('conomy of 
expenditure with the inaxiuium jiiiblic welfare 
lias (xereised the minds of pubbc-sjuriieil states- 
men in all countries. It is also a burniiip; (ques- 
tion in India. An article in the Annual Numl)cr 
of Uic Economic Weekh/ publislu'd from Bom- 
bay throws aai interesting: light, on some of the 
related issues. 


The article notes some universal ly-acccpted 
principles of public expc'iidituia^ wdiich w'Oiild 
bear reiteration in the jireseiit. context of reck- 
less spc'nding and wastage of valuable national 
i('^ourct'> m unworthy {Uirsuits in India. These 
I line’ pies are: 

‘Mm Every jviiblic oilieei* is ('Xpecled to 
cxereisi' die same vigilance in ri'spc'ct- of cx- 
pcaidiuiie incurred from public monies as a 
1 > r-on of nr«linary |)rudence would exercise in 
i*c->pccf nf (‘xpeiiditui'e of his owui money. 

‘t//) ddu' ('xpc'iiditiiie should not he 
j'l'/nn f((cir nioK* than (lie occasion demands. 

“tuM No authority should ('xcrcise its 
powi'i- ol -aiu*l loiiim.; expenditure* lo j)ass an 
ord; 1* wdnch wouhl he dii'cctly 01 indirectly to 
it*- own advantagi* 

“l/ri Public nionu'- -hoiild not lx* udlisi'd 
for I he* bem lit of a pariiciilar ])erson or a. sec- 
lioi! (»i die commimiiy mde"-- (a) (Ik* amount 
O' r\penililm‘" ]ii\ohirl i,- m'-iuniilcanl ; oi’ (b) 
a claun for tin* anioiuu could b(' cnfoi'iaal in a 
conil of law; 01 (cl (hi* cxpeiidilui'e i'^ in 
pui^i:an(*( of a 1 (-cogni-a'd jiolicy or custom.” 

Winn lhc*c principl s aie rcnicmbercfl it 
'{oc- imi bc(( 5 na (liflicnlt 'o lay down a ^oiind 
))oI(y for pnhhc ( xjicndiliii c; tin* control of 
exj»<*ndiWir<‘ musi he ( id rusted to an autlinrity 
ind p‘‘ndciir oi da (-xa'cidivi* department. 
Unman naiuie iiciiig what it i- it would lie nlh* 
in , spec, an evcciit.vi* oilicei . wlio-c intc re-t lies 
111 t‘\p*indinc In- authoiPy a- far a- piaclically 
:c .-. 1)1 . .0 caie much lor ecoiKuny. In fmd, he 
do'*- no' And lln'U'in li' the ncc(l P'V a jxdicy 
oi ( I'lil ! (. 1 ! ne i*uMi(* expenditure. 

\’ai'.')n objccdei',- 'ir(' i::i-ed acain-t exter- 
o,ii (lUaiieial » old Mil ol die executive depai'l- 
im-ir- dii* iiio.-l laindiai- Ix'iug da' charge' th'it. 
an audiorily indep( mh'nt ol die cxeemtive 
d(‘])ari incut cannot, mosj oltcn being a non- 
I'chnica] man realize the lu't'ds of the dejuii’t- 
imad Wdiih* dni- conieidion is ptntly valid it is 
Ic'lpf ii to recall, .1- the article (loe*s, w'hat a 
Permaiieid Sc'ciclaiy of tin* rnited Kingdom 
Treasury ^:r*d in thi- connection. Whih' the 
Einaaice Mffici'r could mu know' the leehnical 
derails of a prnjt'ct, ‘by dint of i)ractice in 
w’cighing up facts and testing evidence and 
judging meip it is liis busine'ss lo form a lay- 
inanN judgnnnl on whethe‘r the case presented 
for more' (*\])endi(ure', lujwever admirabl" it may 
appear from a particular point of vicw\ is out 



o5 gcale with what can be allowed on a common- 
sense judgment of the things when other com- 
mitments are taken into account,” the U. K. 
Secretary said. 

Who should be entrusted with this work of 
financial control? The writer refers to the 
observations of the Haldane Committee in 
U.K. which said that 'Hhe supervision of each 
item of public expenditure by some authority 
not directly concerned in the expenditure itself 
can most naturally and effectively be exercised 
by the Department, which is responsible for 
raising the revenue required/’ And since it is 
the lay people sitting in the Parliament who 
help raising governmental funds, the writer of 
the article note's, the Parliament’s ‘Tinancial 
conscience must sit in judgment on experts and 
that conscience is represented by the Finance 
Ministry as part of the Governincnt. ” 

The taxpayers’ interests also demand that 
financial control should be exercised by an 
authority independent of the spending depart- 
ment. The Haldane Committee in iheir Report 
on the Machinery of Government in the United 
Kingdom observed that ^‘on tJie whole, expe- 
rience eeems to show that the interests of the 
taxpayer cannot, be left to the spending depart- 
ments.” These observations have particular 
validity in India ^‘where in the first flush of 
freedom the departmental enthusiast is likely 
to get out of hand,” the writer adds. 

We strongly support this last remark 
quoted above. We find enormous suras being 
wasted by Government departments all round. 
If diat had been passed by a company auditor, 
he would be in jail. 

Indians Balance of Payments 

The Reserve Bank of India’s recently 
published “Review” of India’s balance of pay- 
ments reveals that during the eight years from 
1948-49 to 195S-56, India suffered from adverse 
trade balance on current account to the extent 
of Rs. 889.9 crores. These years have been 
divided into three economic periods on the basis 
of payments position . The first period from 
1948-49 to 1951-52 was characterised by 
inflationary pressures and shortages; the second 
covering 1952-53 and 1953-54 was a period of 
mild recession in economic activity;, and the 
third period covering 1954-55 and 1955-56 was 


marked by accelerated economiic development at 
home and boom conditions abroad. 

During the war there wps a large increase 
in money incomes of the people on account of 
government budget deficits and balance of pay- 
ments surpluses. Much of these increased in- 
comes was held in terms of money or 
near-money ass^.s since imported goods 
were not available and there was a variety 
of conirols on spending in the counljry. 
This resul.ed in inflationary conditions which 
were strengthened by substantial budget deficits 
of the Central and Slai'es Govcmni,enlS| during 
the post-war years, Jie Korean war boom during 
1950-51 and a High level of investmeiiil, parti- 
cularly in stocks during 1951-52. The inflafionary 
spiral was further aggravated by shortagcsl of 
raw coiton and raw ju:e follow^ing the partition 
of India. There was also an extreme shortage 
of food caused mainly by the failure of monsoons 
and also to soi^e extent by llic Parlition. These 
conditions were reflected in the high level of 
impor'iS during this period, particularly of raw 
jute, raw; cotton, food and machinery. During 
the two years, 1950-51 and 1951-52, there was 
a progressively rising level of imports largely 
owing to price increases and in 1951-52 imports 
aUained the liighesit level (Rs. 962.9 crores) 
during the whole of the post-war period. 

Between 1948-49 to 1951-52, exports increased 
continuously reaching a record level in 1951-52 
following the devaluation in September 1949 and 
the Korean war boom. The level of imports, 
although highei* than that of the exports, showed 
large changes frorq year to year as a result of a 
variety of factors such as shortages of food and 
raw materials like raw cotton and jute. Trade 
deficits totalling Rs. 610 crores occurred dur- 
ing this period; but India also receive assistance 
in the form of invisibles, including official dona- 
tions,- to the extent of Rs. 187.1 crores. The 
noi current account deficits therefore amounted 
to Rs. 422.9 crores. To this draft on the 
foreign exchange reserves wiere added a sizeable 
outflow of funds mainly as a result of migrants’ 
transfers and certain extraordinary paym.ents to 
the United Kingdom and Pakisan at the time of 
Independence and the Partition. 

The two years — 1952-53 and 1953-54 — 
represented a period of mild recession in econo- 
mic activity. With the end of the Korean war 
boom and the consequent slackening in the pace 
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of economic activity abroad, there was a steady 
decline in India’s exports as wiell as in their 
prices. In this period exports fell by 3.8 per 
cent in terms of value and by 7.4 per cent in 
terms of volume as* compared with the earlier 
period. The decline was particularly marked 
in the case of exports of jute m;anufaciures . 
The annual average level of exports during this 
period was Rs. 570 crores as against Rs. 593 
crores during the previous period, and the 
the annual average index of volume of exports 
cairie down from 108 during the previous period 
to 100 during this period. 

The mild recession in economic activity in 
the country vvas mainly on account of the disin- 
flationary policies of the Government and the 
lower level of investment. This factor combined 
wilh higher oulpiil, both agricultural and indus- 
trial and a somewhat tighter import policy re- 
sulted in a fall in annual average imports of about 
18 per cent in value and 25 per cent in volume 
as conii)ared with that of iho previous period. 
Iinports declined from Rs. 963 crores in 1951-52 
to Rs. 633 crores in 1952-53 and to Rs. 592 
crores in 1953-54. The decline in imi)ori eccur- 
led niosilly in (ho case of rawi cotton, raw jute 
and foodgrains. Most of the fall was accounted 
for by the reduction in the volume of import as 
well as to a fall in prices. 1'he trade deficit in 
ihis period was very mpeh smaller totalling only 
Rs. 83.2 crores and this was mainly on account 
of a steeper fall in imports as compared to ex- 
ports. ITie receipts from net invisibles rose to 
Rs. 80.5 (;rores a year largely on account of 
increase in receipts from private donations and 
from miscellaneous private and govemnienl 
transactions. 

The last period — 1954-55 to 1955-56— has 
been characterised as the period of expanding 
economic activity. During this period the pace 
of development activities quickened and this was 
reflected in substantial amounts of governnient 
development expenditure and higher level of 
investment. Trade liberalisation at home a^d 
abroad further increased India’s trade, both 
import and export. Imports increased faster 
than exports and as a result, the trade deficit rose 
progressively to Rs. 109.5 crores. The net re- 
ceipts from invisibles remained more or less at 
the same level as the previous period. The 
p’eriod wiliDessed a reverse in the trend of declin- 


ing exports the value of wiiich rose at the cnc 
of the period by a little over Rs. 100 crores ai 
against that of the preceding period. Vegolabh 
oils, raw cotton and tea recorded large increases 
in exports. The tea export reached the record 
figure of Rs. 147.7 crores in 1954-55. 

Imports increased in value and volume dur- 
ing the last period. In 1955-56, the imports 
reached a level of Rs. 750.6 crores and in terms 
of volume were larger than those at the end oi 
the previous period by 20 per cent. The compo- 
sition of imports underwent a change in ihh 
period. Food imports fell to only Rs. 17. £ 
crores in 1955-56 as against Rs. 72.4 crore* 
in 1953-54 and Rs. 228.1 crores in 1951-52. 
The import of raw jute recorded a large fall. 
But imports t>f producers’ goods like iron and 
s>eel manufaciures, machinery, vehicles, etc 
showed significant increases. 

Capital Movements : The figures for capi 
lal movcn\enr for die entire cighl-ycar periot 
indicate a persistent flight of capital on pnvaU 
account. Tlie total capital movement outward was 
Rs. 92 crores, and of ibis Rs. 28.5 crores were 
recorded in die first year. A large pari of d» 
outflow, consists ctf migrants’ transfers aftci 
independence and as such this does not consliluu 
outflow of capital in the ordinary course o! 
business, llui this figure of capital outflow ii 
slated to bo an over-estimate because it takes 
account of only certain types of iransaclions anc 
docs not allow for foreign investments in ths 
shape of goods and reinvestments of profits 0 
foreign firms. The annual average of capital or 
private account during the last four years was oi 
the order of Rs. 6.7 crores. On banking 
account there was a total inflow) of capital ol 
Rs. 21 .7 crores during the period, 1948-49 tc 
1951-52. However, during 194'9-50, the outflov 
of capital stood at Rs. 20.9 crores. During th< 
first period, the changes in the position on short 
term account showed a worsening of Rs. 860 crores 
This reduction in the country’s exchange reserve! 
reflects the yppact of heavy current deficits and th< 
extraordinary transfers. In the first period, the 
total net receipts by wry of loans in the official sec 
tor amounted to Rs. 125.4 crores. Of thii 
amount, Rs. 121 crores (Rs. 90.6 crores of die 
U.S. ^eat Loan and Rs. 30.2 crores received 
fron^ the IIBRD) wtre utilised for financing the 
First Five-Year Plan. In the first period 
the total official transacitions resalted in a ne 
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outflow of Rs. 405.1 crores. 'Ihis amount includes 
the payment of Rs. 213.7 croresi to Pakistan on 
account of its share in the Reserve Bank and also 
purchase of pensions annuities for Rs. 224 crores. 

In this period, in addition to the heavy with- 
drawal from her reserves, India had to borrow 
both from the U.S. (Government (Rs. 58.6 
crores) and the IMF (Rs. 23.9 crores). For 
the eight-year period as a whole, the current 
deficit excluding oflicial donalions stood at 
Rs. 387.4 crores. Thjj> deficit would rise to 
Rs. 471.0 crores if errors and omission are also 
added to this total. In addition, there v\a.s a privalc 
capital outflow for Rs. 92.1 ciori's. rhe total 
outgo on current account, eirors and omission, 
private capital and ollicial loiig-lcini transactions 
aggregated to Rs. 969 crores. As against this, 
the total receipts from oflicial donations and 
official loans amounted to Rs. 223.1 crores. 
The net deficit, requiiirig reimbursement from 
official assets and oilier '-ourci's ibus aggregated 
to Rs. 745.6 croi’e^. Dining \liis eight-yen 
period. India’s foreign exehangc? assets (Icdincd 
by Rs, 720.7 crores. 'riiere wa*', in addition, a 
net increase in foieign exchange liabilities of ll^e 
country to the extent of Rs. 22 cioies. 

The regional jia.ti'in of India's balance ol 
payments reveals that the share of the dollar area 
ill India's lolal exports declined fiom 23.3 jicr 
cent in the first peiiod to 18.9 per ( ciu in the 
third jieriod. India's impoits fioni the dollar area 
declined even more sliaiply frijin 21.8 jier cent 
during the fust pciiod to 16.9 pei cimt in the 
third ])eriod. This decline in imporis from the 
dollar area improVrxl India's foieign exchange 
reserves. India’s iigpoiis from lh(! OKE(G 
countries increased from I I per » ent in the first 
period to 20 per cent jii die ihird [leriod and this 
w'as mainly on aceouni of inci cased imporlj^ of 
capital goods. The share of exports, however, 
remained more or less conslanr at 10 i>er cent. 
India had trade defif its with the OEEC countries, 
her annual average in the third period being 
Rs. 80 crores. 

Financefi of Joint Stock Companie,^ 

An article appearing in the Reserve Bank 
Bulletin for January 1957 analyses the balance 
sheets and profit and loss accounts, generally 
during 1950-54 and particularly in 1954, of 751 
public limited companies registered in India, 
each with a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 


5 lakhs, and together accounting for iwo-tbirds 
of the total paid-up capital of all public limited 
corqipanies reg^tered in lindia except bainking, 
insurance and investment companies. According 
to the article, there was a sizeable rise in 
corporate profits and capital formation during 
1954, reflecting the distinct recovery in economic 
activity from the post-Korcan recession. 

Income and Expemlihnc : Income fiom 
sales of the 751 companies, which had declined 
from Rs. 1,087 crores in 1951 to Rs. 962 croi-cs 
in 1953, rose to Rs. 1026 crores in 1954. 
(^oi icspondingly, manufacturing cxp<mscs which 
had fallen from Rs. 7.56 crores it) Rs. 590 cvorc/^, 
inciea’-ed to Rs.636 crores. Salaric'.s and wages 
nciit up continuously from Rs. 154 d'orcs in 
19.50 to Rs. 198 (lores in 1954. Managing 
agents’ remim(*ralion whicli liad (Urlincd jrom 
IN. 12.4 cjoics in 1951 to Rs. 10.4 ermes in 
1953, n'co\crcd to IN. 11.2 doles in 1934. 

Profits and Dividends : Profits l»cfoie lax 
(I)Ui after proxi'-ion for (h'pi cciation ) . which had 
fallen sliarpU fiom Rs. 85 < rorcs in J951 to 
IN. 55 cruif^s ill 1952, r('C()\piod to Rs. 65 crores 
ill 1953 and Rs. 78 croics in 1954. \ similar 

licwd was evident in jiroxision for dxalioii ami 
ictaiiM'd and dislrihulcd tiroiils. P]'>vision for 
ttixalioii accoiirilcd for slighlE o\cr tw'(o*fitlhs of 
fuolits hcloic lax and foi diNidduU accounted 
for slight Iv under iwo-tliirds of profits afl(‘r tax 
jn 1951. Th(^ major portion of ihc' iiidcase in 
jfVofils afier tax dining 1951 was ictained. 
Ihofits hcforc (jiix in 1951 was higher than in 
1953 ill the majority of llie piin(i])al iiKlusliies. 
Hut they were lower in cotton mxlilc, jute, 
sugar, paper and shipping groups. Vegetable 
oil experienced losses. During the w|hole of the 
five )car period 1950-54, profits amounted to 
Rs. 347 crores, which were disposed as under : 
lax provision Rs. 142 croies, distribution to 
shareholders Rs. 130 croies and retention with- 
in business Rs. 75 crore.s. 

The average rale of dividend on ordinary 
shares, which had fallen froiq 8.2 per cent in 
1951 to 7.2 per cent in 1952, recovered to 7.5 
per cent in 1953 and 8.3 per cent in 1954. The 
majority of the principal industries showed an 
increase in the rate in 1954, ih’e outaltanding 
rise being in tea plantations. There was no 
change in iron and steel industry. Cement, 
paper., jute, vegetable oil and sliipping groups 
experienced a decline, which was, however, due 



to an increase in the paid-up capital, and not to 
a decline in the amount of dividend, in cement 
and paper industries. 

The ratio of net profits (that is, retained 
and distributed profits) \o net worlli (that is, 
paid-up capital and free reserves), ■which had 
fallen sharply from 9.6 per cent in 1951 to 5.6 
per cent in .1952, rose to 6.f5 \)vv v.tn[ in 1953 
and 7.8 ]jcr cent in 1951. The ino\enients in 
the ratio of gross tJiollts to lolal capitnl «Mnployed 
and to gross sales ^^’cre similar to ihos^ in the 
above two ratios. Profits of iriflividunl indus- 
tries after lax as percentage of net worth reveal 
that in 1951 the lea indnsirv eaniod ihr highest 
percentage of t)rolit, l)eing 30.0 i)cr ccmu of the 
})aid-iij) capilal pliN reserve^ (oilier than taxation 
and tleprcMalioii reser\es) and balance of 
j>rofil . Iron and ^led indiKrv eomejj next wilb 
18.0 p('r (cnl. followed l)\ olher planlali(jii indu— 
lri('S wilh 13 jx'r cr‘nt.. Matches 10.2 per cent 
and (lenient JO.l jier eenl. Sugar 9..» and Paper 
8.3 tier cent. 

Gross ('.npital Formation : 'llui lolal gro?. 
capital fornialion of tlie 751 companies more than 
douhled from Hs. 19 croics in 1053 (o lls. 102 
Cl ores in 1951. (jioss fixed as^-cls formation 
accounted for Ot crorcs in 195 1 (as compared 
lo Rs. 18 crorc-. in 1953), iii\pnlor\ arciimulalion 
for Ks, JO croi’cs (as against a rnpiidation of 
Rs. I t croies) and jccidvablcs for Rs. 17 crore'^ 
(as compared [o R^. I ciorc's) . Plant and 
n^achincry consli luted ncail\ ihrt’c-loiiilhs of 
gross fixed assets formation. Increases in 
investment and cash weie i esimn^ihlr joi Rs. .5-0 
erorc’s each. The jise in iinentoric- in 1951 wa- 
due almost entirely to finished goods ami work- 
in-progre.ss. while the fall in 1953 was doc 
mainly (o raw matei iais. Dining tiie f<iiir-vcar 
period 1051-54 as a wihole. the In'al gio>- ea|>ilal 
formation amounted to Rs. 307 cioics. o{ which 
fixed assets accounted for a little over 60 jicr 
cent and inventories for aboiu 13 pci cent. 

As regards the sources of fumU, the chief 
feature of 1954 was net bon owing from banks 
lo the extent of Rs. 15 croros. as agaiiis' net 
repayment of Rs. 7 crores in 19.53, this being 
mainly due lo the building up of inventories. 
Addtions to free reserves in 1954 were also 
higher at Rs. 15 crores. Depreciation provision 
and taxation reserves also contributed a larger 
volume of funds at Rs. 28 crores and Rs. 8 
grorea, respeoMvely^ in 1954 as against Rs. 24 


crores and Rs. 3 crores in 1953. New issues 
rose by Rs. 1 crores lo Rs. 8.7 crores in 1954, 
a decline in ordinary and preference slUres being 
more than offset by an increase in debentures. 

The total of gross assets of the 751 
companies as at ihe end of 1954 amounted to Rs. 
1433 crores, as compared to Rs. 1136 crores 
at the end of 1950. Of this, over one-half 
comprise gross fixed assets (Rs. 743 crores) and 
over oiic-fiflh inventories (Rs. 317 crores). (iroSg 
fixed assets rose by 31 per cent during the four- 
year period 1951-54. wihile in\entories increased 
b\ 14 per cent. Plant and inacliinery accounted 
for three-fifths of gross fixed asserts. Finished 
goods and woik-in-pi ogress fonned one-half of 
inventories and law materials about a quarter, 
Receival)l(‘s constituted 11 per cenl,. and invest- 
nienls and l asli 5 per cent each, of the total gross 
assets in 1054. 

A^ legards gioss liabilities, n<’t worth 
coiisliinled o\er two-fifths of the total and 
comprised paid-uj) capital of Rh. 380 croi'cs and 
reseives of Rs. 207 crores. Boirowings formed 
less than onc-iillli of the total gross liabilities and 
(onsisted mainlv of bank loans (Rs. 101 crores), 
tiade cic’dit (Rs. 55 crores). debeulures (Rs. 
.‘16 eiorcsi and inoilgages (Rs. 25 crores). 
Dcprecialiiin arnoiinliul to Rs. 351 mores and 
taxation reserves |o Ks. 77 crores. as compared 
wiilli Rs. 253 crores and Rs. 58 crores, 
iespecli\ely. at the end of 1950. 

Th( J'FsA atid Africa 

Africa is the third largL^t continent. 
Appioximalel) 75 per cent of the land is either 
deseiL or grass\ blcp|)e wilh dense forest in equa- 
torial region. There are about 4.000,000 white 
population, mainly in Soiuli Africa. Seven 
hiindn'd languages are spnkeii. \[ is a continent 
as wide as the Atlantic, presenting almost every 
\aiielv of dimale ami \egelation with vast poten- 
tial reM)iirccs. R is a lich continent where 
.starvation is w 7 idespread and millions own no pro- 
perly beyond the. rags on their backs. Africa 
has been ttlfe victim of exploitation by the oil 
imperial Flowers, like, Britain, France, Belgium, 
Portugal and Spain. With the liberation of most 
of Asia, the importance of Africa as a source of 
profit, and cheap raw materials and as a strategic 
base has grown considerably. There is an endless 
succession of mineral deposits of almost ever-y 
variety with copper, chrome, diamonds, gold, iron, 
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manganese, tin, uranium, etc. Afrida produces 
98 per cent of the world diamonds, 80 per cent 
of the cobalt, 75 per cent of (the sisal hemp, 70 
per cent of the palm oil, 70 per cent of the cocoa 
and chocolate, 60 per cent of the gold, 35 per 
cent of the phosphates, 30 per cent of the chrome 
and manganese, 20 per cent of the copper and 
15 per cent of the coffee. Africa naturally 
tempts the Imperialist Powers to its shores for 
exploitation . 

Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, the great American 
Negro scholar, says : “Having lost the chance 
tc exploit Asia, the West today is turning to an 
El Dorado as great as the industrial revolution 
ever offered. And that is the new Africa of the 
20th century . . . And because of exploitation 
of black labour on an increased and more pro- 
fitable scale, all Africa today is aflame . . 

John Gunther in his Inside Africa declares: 
“Africa is our Last Frontier. Much of Asia 
has been lost; Africa remains. But Africa lies 
open like a vacuum, and is almost perfectly 
defenceless — the richest prize on earth.” The 
U.S.A. intends to oust the West European 
Powers from Africa, and then to take their place, 
gaining undivited control of the vast African raw 
material sources. 

In August 1956, the Contmittee on Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S. Ifoust! of Representatives 
published a report of the Bolton Mission which 
made a tour of 24 African countries situated 
south (and east of the Sahara in the last quarter 
of 1955. The special study mission was headed 
by Congress woman Francos P. Bolton. The 
U.S.A. has no colonies in Africa. Then why 
tliis Bolton mission was sent to study the situa- 
tion in that continent ? Bin colonies need not 
always be visible ones; there can be ‘^invisible” 
colonial empire w^ich is subject to the economic 
exploitation of tlie colonial Power. The invisible 
colonial empire of the USA is perhaps the 
biggest today in tlie world. The Wlall Street 
exploits the peoples and natural resources of 
almost all of Latin America, a large number of 
countries in the Far East, South East Asia and 
the Middle East. The Antjcrican monopoly 
capital has extended its power over these 
territories. In the opinion of the Bolton Mission, 
the USA must play a leading part in the Africa 
of the future. “If we do not, others will,” they 
point out. The Mission states : ‘The United 
States, in its position of leadership in the free 


world, cannot sidestep its re^Onsibility in the 
unfoldment of Arica.” 

The report of the Mission states that Africa 
is of great importance to the free world, 
especially perhaps to the United States. Her 
apparently limitless raw! materials, almost all of 
them important to the USA, would seem to offer 
a useful exchange; for Africa is today becoming 
one of the greatest markets of the world not only 
for all the “thousand and one gadgets we make 
for the easing of life, but for heavy industry as 
well. Surely this economic potential is one tlie 
IJniled Slates cannot afford to overlook.” Fupni 
July 1, 1945 to December 31, 1955, the United 
States granted $71,500^000 in subsidies lu Africa, 
that isi, only 0.15 per cent of (the sum spent by 
the USA tliroughout the WK)rld during this 
period ($45,100 million) . Since the Second 
World War, the USA has given African countries 
loans amounting to $342.7 million or 2.12 per 
cent of the total foreign loans for this 
period ($16,140.5 million). The loans were 
made available chiefly through the Export-Import 
Bank. Private Atqcrican investments rose from 
$150 million at tlie end of the Second World 
War to $664 million by the end of 1954. The 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development gave African countries loans 
totalling $259.7 millon from January 1, 1946 
to March 31, 1956, or 10.43 per cent of all its 
loans to various governnctental agencies. More 
than half of all these loans went to the Union 
of South Africa. 

The Bolton Mission observes that the United 
Stales is particularly, initerested iji seeing that 
the colonial question is solved peaceably because 
of its need for strategic military bases. All the 
colonial Powers of Africa are lied in with the 
Norh Atlantic Treaty Organization and the USA 
has "most friendly relationships wtith all of them. 
Ill fact, through agreements signed with the 
Metropolitan Powers which control the African 
colonies, the United States has been granted 
extensive bases all over Africa and spent large 
sums of mfoney in building landing fields, ports 
and other types of strategic bases. Notable 
among these bases are the jet fields in Morocco, 
Lybia and Liberia, and also weather observation 
stations in Eritrea. The Mission further Mates 
the United States is greatly interested in friendly 
relations wfeth the Metropolitan Powers in so far 
as their poite in Africa are concerned in the 
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event that the Suez Canal might be closed. Such 
ports are Dakar, Monrovia, Abidjan, Lagos, 
Port Genlil, Luandia, Wlalvis Bay, Cape Town, 
Durban, Lourenco, Marques, Beira, Dares Salaam, 
Mon^basa, Mogdishti, Aden and Djbouiti. Tliese 
ports are important not only for refuelling and 
naval supply, but also as interceptor and repair 
slations for submarines. 

The Bohon Mission states ; “Should any 
nations in Africa have racial disorders, these 
might result in the loss of the use of these bases 
by tlic United Stales oi other free Western forces. 
It is to the Ameriran m.crcst Uiai the people in 
the areas where these l>ases are located have a 
peaceful Governmeiu friendly to the United 
States and its iiiieresls.” The United States 
interest in the sotllemei't of the colonial problem 
stems also from the fact that strategic raw 
materials from Afric;*. are vitally needed in the 
industrial machine. In fact, the raw m,alerials 
from colonial Africa supply an impoilant segment 
of the United Stales ivquireinents. These raw 
m«T,terials are uraiinini, cobal'N and industrial 
diamonds from the Belgian Congo; manganese 
from tlie Gold Coast aiul French Morocco; copper 
from the Federation of Rhodesia; uranium,, 
chrome, vanadiiuu and asbestos from South 
Africa; and impor'anu food such as cocoa from 
Gold Coast and Nigeria; palm oil from all of 
West Africii; coilce from West and East Africa; 
and tea from Nyasaland. Other strategic 
conunodities are imported from the rest of the 
colonial areas in Africa. In line with the ever- 
increasing United Slates requirement for these 
commodities, the United States had made large 
grants and loans for the increasing development 
of deposits of iqiiierah and extraction of raw 
inaterials . 

U.S. jiionopolies have steady captured a 
considerable share of Africa’s natural resources 
of manganese and chrome ores, vanadium, cobalt, 
copper, zinc, bauxites and diamonds. The biggest 
American companies controlled by the Rocke- 
feller, Morgan, Mellon and other financial groups 
are taking part in the struggle for the control 
of raw material source^ in Africa. The Bolton 
Mission points out that the USA has certain 
general goals in Africa, namely, an interest in 
the evolution of Africa in a manner not inimical 
to the democratic type of government; the 
exclusion of influences unfriendly to the U.S. 
way of life; the hope of having access to the 


raw materials of that continent, especially t 
saf^ard the minimum strategic jieeds of tht 
USA; to increase trade Avith all African cnunirit. 
and to exercise a moral leadership over Africa, 

Independent Ghana [Gold Qoast) 

Gold Coast was the name given to the coast 
of Guinea in West Africa by pioneers of trade 
and adventure of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
caiturics who fooind gold to be in common use 
amongst the local iiihabitantg . The country 
comprises three district parts: the Colony, 
Ashanti and the No»*thern Territories, each with 
if« own Instory and characteristics, and gra- 
dually brought under a single administration 
Part of Togoland adjoining the Gold Coast 
whicli had been placed under British adminis- 
tration in *1922 would also, as a result of a 
popular verdict in a referendum in May, 195f.. 
the resulfe of which were endorsed by th: 
United Nat'ons, form part of the State which 
from the date of its independence on March 6, 
1957, would be callcil Ghana aft( i* the aneienit 
African empire of that name. 

Ghana has an area of 91,843 square mdes 
almost equal to that of tlie United Kingdom of 
' ■'reat Britain and Northern Ireland and has a 
population of aboutt 4,020,000 of whom some 
13 000 are non-Africans. The first recorded 
English trading voyag(3 took place in 1553. It 
was not until the twentieth century that British 
rule was established throughout the present 
land and international boundaries defitied. 

Gold Coast is endowed with fertile lands 
and rich mineral deposits. Its chief product is 
cocoa described by Ministei of Finance, 
Gbcblcmah as the “lifo l^lood of this jountry.’^ 
.About 185,000 labourers are engaged on the 
pnKluction of cocoa. Gold Coast is tie world’s 
largest cocoa producer which constitute its 
chief export. Other agricultural produvts are 
palm oil and palm products, copra and coconuit 
oil, coffee, grain and root crops. Timber and 
timber products occupy ttiiid plr.cc in Go d 
Coast’s external trade. 

The country is very rich in uiuicrah 
that mining is only next in imuor ranee to cocoa: 
production in the country’s national ecunumy. 
The chief minerals are gold, diamonds, manga- 
nese and bauxite. Gold Coast was the kading 
gold producer in the U.K. dependencies and 



in recent years yielded abouib 70 per cent of 
British colonial production. 

Indiuetrialization is still at a very early 
stage. 

The revenue of the country amounted to 
£80,668,000 in 1954-55 and expenditure to 
£79,860. 

A Legislative Council was formed as early 
as 1850 but it was not until 1946 that tlie 
Africans had a majority. In 1949, an all- 
African committee was appointed under ilic 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice (now Sir Henley) 
Coussey to draft a Constitution for the coun- 
try. The Consititution was introduced in 1954 
and brought the people to the tlireshold of self- 
government. After some negotiation the British 
Government, finally agreed in 1956 to grant 
Gold Coast full independence within the 
Commonwealth on March 6, 1957. 

The independence of Gold Coast with that 
of Tunisia, Morocco and Sudan and the re- 
assertion of Egyptian sovereignty mark the 
beginning of a new era in Africa. The full 
significance of the emergence of a new Africa 
on the world arena would be apparent only 
after some time but there can be no doubt 
about its revol'Utioinwy potentialities. The 
jraergence of a New A^ia has coniplet6!y upset 
the traditional pattern of international politics, 
[n view of itheir vast natural resources which 
have remained lai'gely unexplored and the 
strategic situation, nlie impact of the newly 
independent African Slates is bound to be of 

far-reaching importance. 

As one of ithe .peoples regaining indepen- 
dence arfter a long interval India cannot but 
welcome the re-emcrgcncc of the African 
peoples as independmt uution.s. It is to be 
hoped that ithe new Slate of Gliana would have 
opportunity to develop her resources free from 
the crushing rivalries of the power-blocs. 

Maiaya’a New Constitution 

After great initial resistance the British 
Government agreed in the Federation of 
Malaya Constitutional Conference in Jamiary- 
Pcbruary, 1966, to grant Malaya full sclf- 

g ivemment . and independence within the 
ommonwealth by August, 1957. Following the 
Qdnference the British Government appointed 
a, Five-man Malaya Constitution Commission 
m 'M&i'eh, «1956. The members of, the Com- 


mission w«re drawn from the different Common- 
wealth countries. The Commission was headed 
by Lord Reid (U.K.), a Lord of Appeal ordi- 
nary. The other members were Sir Ivor J'; li- 
nings, British constitutional expert; Sir William 
McKell, former Governor-General of Australia; 
Shri B. Malik, former Chief Justice of the 
Allahabad High Comt, India; and Mr. Juslicc 
Abdul Hamid of the West Pakistan High 
Court. 

Tbc 60,000-word report of the Comniiision 
was published in London in the third week ch’ 
February, 1957. The Commission has recom- 
mended that under the proposed constitution 
the Federation’s Parliament should consist ol a. 
Yang-dc-Pertuan Besar (Head of Staile), a 
Senate, and a House of Representatives. 'Die 
Head of State would be clecLed for five year’s 
iroui among the present Malayan princes, and 
the House of llcpresentaitivcs (consi.'^ting of 100 
iiiembcrs) would be wholly elected for a maxi- 
mum term of five years by singlc-mt nibcr 
constituencies on a territorial basis. Tlie Senate 
would consist, of 33 members, 22 of ivliom would 
be elected by tbc Legi.slativc Assemblies of tin 
Sta'c.s eoniiu’ising the Federatjon a.’iid eleven 
nonijmUed by tlie Head of State. 

Under tbc proposed conslMution Mal.’iya 
would 1)0 a federation of the pre.-en!. princely 
.States of Johorc, Kedah, Kebintan, N'egw 
Sembilan, Pabaiig, Perak, Pci'lis, Si'langor, and 
Trengganu, itogether with tlie settlements of 
Malacca and Penang, which would become 
States immediately before jMerdeka tliidepcn- 
deiiee) Day. 

Election, s under the mw Constitution will 
be held on Jamuiiy 1, 1959. 

Indonesia in Travail 

Since its inception, the Indonesian rcpulilic 
has almost consiantly been plagued by inter- 
necine strife and various other political and 
economic troubles. Tlie country’s aspiration for 
iTitional unifieation icmains unfulfilled pending 
the decision on the future of New Guinea. 
Meanwhile, various parts of ibe country with 
difiViing political affiliations have put forward 
iBuinally conflicting claims for federalism and 
unitary State and so on. The situation has 
been more complicated by the participation of 
the Army in politics. Since the end of 1966 a 
rcvo.lt is on in Sumatra. Policy differences on 



the attitude to itho Sumatra revolt has led the 
three of the four parties in the Government to 
withdraw their support to the Central Govern- 
ment and to th^ resignation of Dr. Mohammctl 
Hatta, tlie Vice-PresicUnU Dr. Sa&troamidjojo’s 
Government thus now remains more or less as 
a transitional government pending n i)()liti(*al 
solution. 

On February 21, Preskliib h^iikiiriio of 
Indonesia put forward a new plan lor endhu!; 
the counljy’s ])o]jtica') evils. In ii iieiiomvidc 
broadeast the sklent referred to Ihe nn- 
siiitability of imported deiiiooraoy of the West 
’ui iudoiic'ua winch had failed (o represent the 
'^tiiie demoeraey in aiccordancc ^vuill the ideals 
of tile IndcmcL'iaii people.’^ TJ‘,' insLability of 
CovcrninenLs in iTidonesia over "iic pa-:t eleven 
yeaiv: he a.^eribed to tho faults of such imported 
(l( nioera.cy . J'ivery ( lovevnin' iit in the ])asi 
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National Council. The Council, lie said, \souki I's 
{nvv ■():,({[ of 1 ep: ('"(‘.dai.ives of labourer:?, far- 
in'M's. ii'U'b., (o.ii.a's, national eiKerpri'C-^, ProU’.'- 
iaiii a ( .Aiiirdiuis, seliolars ano wunuai, 
th ’ (’eVi;liiikM,ary) gcneraikai, (iie pio- 

vimes. Aiiny, N ivy ar.d Air Force, the AtUnaiey- 
Ccneral and s^aiior Cabinet iMinisf-ers. 

The Communists, who formed the fourth 
largest political parly In Indonesia and who 
had so long been (xe, hided from participation 
would also be able to join the Government 
under the new plan. 

Prcsideii'!. Sukarno’s plan has been un- 
equivucally endorsed by the Communist Parly. 
Tlie ruling Nationalist Party has also announced 
its approval of the President’s Plan. However, 
Mr. if. A. A. Achsien, parliamentary leader 
of the key Muslim Party, Nahdatul Ulema, 
.which holds enough seats in Parliament to 
swing the balance of power in favour of the 
Masjumi,. has disapproved of the President’s 
now plan. 


All-India Radio 

The functioning of the All-India Radio 
become a subject of public comment in th^ 
context of the controversy criming out of the elec- 
tion brondcasts. The oppo-’diori leaders wanted 
the Government to arraii'u- for. broadcast of 
party policies by the lo:u!(‘ s of the different 
l)arties on the lines followed by the British 
Broaclcast-ing Corporation . Tlio Government 
refused but suggested iivivad tlio summary 
onvsdcrsls of the clecliim manifestos of tljc 
national parties over tin' Rcidio. The opposition 
naturally declined this . The Govem- 

i eiit.. tliereiif)oii. declared clc^Vion ^pcecT's 

would Jiot at all be lj’0 '(!;\'<t o\or the radio 
‘‘excepring where they ref rence to 

important non-party nrdional or inter- 

national. ’ The saving chuar ( learly provided a 
Md)ioriuge for Coiigre-., p]’' ! “'i-anda and refer- 
urig to this the ic-C'nu . g-*. Ihud- writes that 
ii. provided 'PI example ‘diov a good rule can 
h'(‘ mad- WO] tide - or c\’eii frandidriit by the 
add-.aui c*f an e.i.a [)lk)ii c!-i-ijlC.’’ 

fn an ednorad article iml Febiuary .16, the 
1 f[;/i wbicli lujr r('>umed waekly publication 
"ince tlie 2v)i!] .buntaiy. Avrii/s: “The loophole 
pruv (h'd Ivy ilic e ueptlon clitUre Iktc is only 
) 0i;\'’O1!;: ;),;({ U'tOno’. 1,*^, 1, f'pliolo gOVCm- 
iiient !e')d"»>’ ^ k'^don yp rclu's are almost 
eveiyday fin'fjag an ea-y emr\ into A.-I.R.’s 
ijroadca.rts. .A Minister iiiiupo’ am adminis- 
trative pniiey pronouncement into an election 
;dHdcl\ and it. broadcast by the A.-l.R. Every 
leieicare ]>y the k^i'mie Ministc-r lo tlie Govern- 
>i.(‘’itV aitbpaic on any aspect of the Kashmir 
ior exanii)]e, is presumed t'o come under 
the (ategory of ‘important non-party subjects— 
liiilinnal and intcrnatioiiar. ” 

AVlio is to decide Avhau is a noa-j^orty issue? 
(lie inaua/diie asks iUid goes on to point out that 
wen KahhmT could not. be regarded as a non- 
party issue in view of the widely differing 
evaluation of tlie manner in Avhich the Govern- 
ment liad handled tlie subject. It also refers to 
the fact tha4 during the recent Suez war when 
Britisli soldiers had been actA-ially flglking in 
Mic field tlio Oiiposition 1 ader in Bnta‘n hatl 
demanded of the British i^roadcasling Corpora- 
tion equal facilities with the Prime Minister to . 
criticize and oppose the Government. Cor^sider- 
ing that rno.^t of the influential newspapers and . , 
news agenc’cs were in the service of the Copgi^ss 



for one reason or other the Vigil asks: 'With 
all these advantages so overwhelmingly on its 
side, why must the ruling party want to corrupt 
A..LR/8 news broadcasts also for party ends?” 

If the Government leaders had "something 
really very important and urgent to announce 
on any matter of general interest the device of 
issuing 'statements’ is always there, thougli 
even that, barring very exceptional cases will 
be wrong during election time,” the Vigil con- 
cludes . 

Regional Languages and Governm.ent 

While on the subject of radio broadcast® it 
is also well to recall liow tlic Government is 
implementing its avowed policy of encouraging 
the growth of regional languages, how such a 
policy is given shape by the All-India Radio. 
As our knowledge of the. workings of the other 
centres of the All-India Rad O is limited the 
comments are largely based on the programmes 
broadcast from (/alcutfa. 

At the outset it should be noted that the 
programme content of the brondcast® of the 
Radio has greatly improved in recent times 
and the authorities have shown examples of 
remarkable originality in one or two instances. 
But thei'e has also been a himultaneous decline 
on other fronts. Many prominent artists are 
dissatisfied with the manner of work dig of the 
A.-I.R. But the most noticeable deterioration 
has taken place in iIh^ broadeahts in the regional 
language — in this case Bengali. The CJalcutta 
stiation makes two broadcasts simultaneously. 
Formerly ai listener could, turning himself to 
one or the other band, enjoy a continuous 
broadcast in' Bengali wdiile a simultaneous pro- 
gramme might also continue to b(' transmitted 
in some other language. Considering the im- 
portance of Calcutta it was only fair that non- 
Bengali lisfteners should also get some scope for 
entertainment over the radio. As a matter of 
fact sizable programmes in Hindi, Oriya, Eng- 
lish were being broadcast by the radio regularly. 
Other Indian languages also found scope 
through tlie Calcutta Station from time to time. 
There was a well-considered balance in the 
linguistic content of the broadcasts and there 
was practically no complaint. 

All this has, however, changed now— 
wholly aifc the cost of the regional language. If 
one now tunes his wireless receiving set in 
Calcutta for a Bengali programme — ^particularly 


at the evening time when only one has a little 
scope for relaxation — ^he is likely to be dis- 
appoinitetd as often as not. What the radio 
authorities have gained through this changeover 
it is more than we do seem to know. But the 
evidence is unmistakable that a great majority 
of the listeners in this state has a feeling of 
disgust for the radio. The radio authorities also 
must be receiving score® of letters of complaint 
as w^ould appear from the frequency with which 
they recur in the weekly replies to listeners’ 
questions. The replies of the authorities as 
broadcast over the air are that the changes 
follow official policies at liighcr levels. 

The publ'c would naturally like to know 
whose formulation the new policy is as well as 
on what considerations it is based. They would 
also equally like to know how the new policy 
of restricting broadcasts in reg onal languages 
can be regarded as fitting in with officially 
avowed policies of encourng'ng regional lan- 
guages. How is it that thc' linguistic minoritic.^ 
in independent India (ainnor. enjoy even thosi' 
facilities which were available to tl\cm under 
an alien rule? Does it not call for a re-exami- 
nalion of Uie bases of the present policies? 
Soaialmn and the Second Plan 

From Avadi to Indore -the Congress jour- 
ney has chiefly reflected in the change of its 
ideal from the "socialistic pattern of society” 
to "socialism”. A natural question is therefore: 
how far the Second Five-Year Plan initiated 
by ithe Congress leads the countiy to socialism? 

Discussing the socialist potentialities of 
the Second Five-Year Plan in the Economic 
Weekly Annual Number, whicli also contains, a 
number of other articles on related issues, Prof. 
A. K. Das Gupta, the noted Indian economist, 
writes that "the broad facts are there to show 
tha;t whatever the Plan may achieve — and its 
achievements are not to be inconsiderable 
otherwise — it has very little of socialistic con- 
tent in it. This is not so much a commentary 
On the Plan as a reminder of the fact that there 
arc conflicting values in a society which it is 
hard to reconcile.” 

Socialism implies x>ublic ownership of pro- 
ductive resources and the liquidation of profit 
earners. Public good is substituted for privarte 
profit as the motive force and ineqoiality of 
incomes is reduced. This can, however, be 
realised in stages and indeed the Second Plan 
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BB ft mfttter fact, heavily underlinefl ithis concept 
of a gradual realisation of socialism. 

Now what does the Plan set out as its aim? 
No doubt the proportion of investment has been 
perceptibly altered in favour of the public 
sector from 60:50 in the First Plan to 62:38 in 
the Second. ^‘Yet considering ilhe fact that this 
proportion refers only to new investments and 
docs not take account of the existing c^ipital, 
the privaite sector is still to play a dominant 
role in the economy. Existing industries arc not 
to be nationalised. On the oth:r hand, consider- 
able expansion is contemplated in the i)riva'e 
sector even in respect of bas'c industries. Tak- 
ing into account the fact that almost the entire 
investment in consumers’ goods industries is left 
it-o the private sector, one would say that social- 
ization of capital is still a far cry. If socialism 
is your goal, you do not proceed by permitting 
the private sector not only to persist but also 
ito expand,” Prof. Das Gupta write-s. 

Similarly the prospect of a reduction of 
the inequality of incomes is also likely to 
remain largely unrealized. ^^Even if the un- 
covered gap of Rs. 400 crores is left out to be 
ultimately filled in by additional ft-axes, the Plan 
proposes to finance 50 per cent of the pubhc 
investment by loans and deficit, neither of 
which can be said to conform to the canons of 
socialism. Deficit, finance, if it does anything, 
will raise prices and one should not expect that 
it will operate in favour of the relatively poor, 
unless adequate controls are exercised,” the 
noted economist writes. 

Israel and U.N, Sanctions 

The following special from the New York 
Times of February 21, shows how dependent 
Israel is on U.S. finamcial aid: 

^‘Washington, Feb. 20 — A stroke of President 
Eisenhower’s pen eould bring virtual economic 
ruin to Israel. 

“The Presideml, to back up any United 
Nations sanctions recommendation, merely would 
have to direct the Treasury Department to bar all 
dollar payments to Israel . Such paymjents al- 
ready are barred to Communist China and North 
Korea under the Trading with the Enemy Act. 

Such an order W|ould hurt virtually any 
country, but Israel probably most of all. The 
reason is that I&rael relies for her economic sur- 
vival on “extraordinary” dollar payments^— pay- 
ments made by the linked Spates Government 


and private citizens outside of nortxml trade. 

“Israel’s fore^ign trade is gravely out ot 
balance. In 1955, for example, imports were 
$326,000,000 and exports only $86,000,000. Many 
of the impons are vital not .only to Israel’s 
development but also to her economic life. They 
include, for example, most of her food and fuel. 

“Israel covers the gap in these ways : 

“Uni.ed States Government aid — ^This in* 
eludes farm surplus sales for Isiraeli currency, 
and came to $45,000,000 in the last United States 
fiscal year. When the invasion to Egypt began 
Israel was discussing straight economic aid of 
$25,000,000, farm surplus deals totalling 
$30,0001000, and an Exp on -Jimp ol t Bank loan 
of $75,000,000. These are in suspension and 
Israel is to some extent already pinched. 

“German Reparations — These come to about 
$70,000,000 a year. West Germany, not a 
member of the United Nations, has indicated 
these reparations will ('ontinue. 

“Sale of bonds in the United States — ^These 
amounted to $51,000,000 last year. If President 
Eisenhower should order a bar on dollar pay- 
ments to Israel these sales W|ould stop. 

“The United Jewish Appeal — ^This supplies 
between S60(K)0,000 and $100,000,000 a year. 
rhe.se rcnii:tances too would be stopped by such 
a Presidential order. 

“I’livaie rapilal investment — This runs 
between $10,000,000 and $25,000,000 a year, 
mos.Iy from the United Stales, 

“Tourism — ^"ITiis brings in about $5,000,000 
a year. United Stales tourists already have been 
s’opped. 

“Under the Tiading with the Eiijemy Aci 
the President could impose almost any degree 
of economic tancdons lie wiantcd. To the extent 
that foreign aid and tourism are in suspension, 
‘sanctions’ already have been impposed at a 
potential cost of $130,000,000. A United Nations 
General Assembly recommendation merely calling 
for a halt on all foreign aid to Israel would 
continue this suspension in effedt, assuming the 
United States complied. 

“A United Nations call for total economic 
quarantine of Israel could lead, at least theoreti- 
cally, to invocation of a complete payments ban, 
as with Communist China and North Korea. 
This would cut off more than $100,000,000 from 
the U. S. A. and brael sitate bonds, plus what- 
ever private capital investment was planned. 
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“Finally, such a complete quarantine could 
involve a ahut-off in trade. United States 
exports to Israel came to $90,200,000 in 1955 
and imports from, Israel to $17,100,000. 

“TTie United Nations could, of course, start 
simply w^th ‘diplomatic’ sanctions, which would 
mean withdrawal of recognition and diplomatic 
naissions. If it moved to economic sanctions, it 
could be vague or specific. And finally, it could 
recommend military sanctions, meaning armed 
force to push Israel behind her borders.” 

Key Factor in Middle East 

The New York Times of February 17, gives 
tlie following summary of the situajon in the 
Middle' East Asia at that time; 

“These are the essentials of the situation in 
the Middle East, 112 days after the invasion of 
Egypt. 

“/srac/ remains in two areas overrun by her 
armies, demanding security guarantees as the 
price of withdrawal. 

“The U, N. Emergency Force is deployed 
across the Sinai peninsula from Suez to the 
Israeli lines. 

*^Egypt again holds the canal and seems 
prepared to use that fact as a lever against Israel. 

“The U. S. and U. S. S. R. are locked 
in a great struggle for leadership and influence 
in the Middle East—a slruggle that crystalized 
with die collapfce of Britain’s position in the 
region and that hinges largely on what course the 
Arabs pursue. 

“Imo this inlricale picture the U.S. last 
week moved with a caution Uiat reflected the 
delicacy of its effort to abseri influence in the 
Egypt- Israeli conflict wilhjoutj giving offense. to 
the Arabs. 

“At the same time Moscow mounted a 
counter offensive against the Eisenhowier Doctrine 
for the Middle East. It was plain that this 
broad slruggle would be long and bitter — a mark 
of the reviving cold war. 

“The Egcyptian-Israeli dispute centers on 
two tiny specks of land — ^the Gaza Strip and 
Sharm el Sheikh — occupied by Israel since the 
first days of the November attack on Egypt. 
Egypt and the U.N. General Assembly have re- 
peatedly demanded Israel’s unconditional with- 
draviTal. Israel has demanded as a price for 
withdrawal, assurances that Egypt will refrain 
from (1) border raids based on Gaza; (2) a 
blockade, based on Sharm el Sheikh, of the Culf 


of Aqaba connecting the Red Sea with the laraeli 
port of Elath. 

“For the U.S.,, the dispute involves a cruel 
dilemn^. Egypt’s case commands the support of 
the nations Washington is most eager to woo — 
the Arab- Asian bloc. But this country’s closest 
allies^Britain and France — share Vrith Israel 
grievances against Egypt’s Nasser Government. 

“For weeks, Washington has been trying to 
stave off a direct test at the U.N. To that end 
the U.S. has negotiated ceaselessly behind the 
.scenes. It has calld on Israel to withdraw and 
on Egypt to give guarantees, ft has advanced 
proposals leaving the key decision up to Secretary 
General Dag Hamiiiar&kjold. It has offered 
resolutions framed in what appeared to be 
deliberately ambiguous terms. One, passed two 
weeks ago, was so vague that the vole found 
Egypt and Israel on the same side — abstention.” 

Gromyko for Shepilov 

The following editorial in the New York 
Times of February 17, shows what a large sec- 
tion of the U.S. press consider what this shift 
indicates: 

• “Under the Russian system, Norkomindel 
(the Foreign Ministry) plays a largely technical 
role. Major policy decisions are made by the 
topmost leaders of the party, then relayed to the 
Foreign Minister. ‘This appointment means 
very little lo me,’ iMaxim Litvinov, Soviet 
Russia’s second Foreign Minister, once lamented. 
‘1 know that SCoba (Stalin) will be making all 
the decisions. * * * * I don’t even know what 
line to take in conversations.’ 

“Neverjieless, switches at the head of the 
Foreign Ministery can symbolize policy changes. 
Molotov’s replacement of Litvinov in March, 1939, 
for example, opened the v|ay to the reversal of 
policy culminating in the Nazi-Soviet pact in 
August of that year. Last Friday Moscow made 
known another switch in the office of Foreign 
Minister by this announcement : 

“‘The U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet Presidium 
has relieved Shepilov of the duties of U.S.S.R. 
Foreign Minister in connection with other work, 
fit] has appointed Gromyko U.S.S.R. Foreign 
Minister.’ 

“The tvrp men involved in the change 
provided a striking contrast in personality, 
experience and outlook. 

^^DmUri ShepHov, 51, handsome and out* 



going, is a propagadda expert, member of 
Khrushchev’s party secretariat, and former editor 
of Pravda. His first public ventures in foreign 
affairs paved the way for the arms deal with 
Egypt in September, 1955, and for the Soviet- 
Yugoslav reconciliation in the spring of last 
year. He replaced Molotov as Foreign Minister 
last June. 

^^Andreif. Gromyko^ 48, dour and tight- 
lipped, is a career diplomat who worked his way 
up under Stalin and Molotov during the bitterest 
days of the cold war. Before returning to 
Moscow in 1953 as Deputy Foreign Minister, he 
had served as Ambassador to the U.S. and 
Britain and as chief Soviet delegate at the U.N. 
There he became known for often saying ‘Nyel’ 
and sometimes ‘taking ,a walk’.” 

Military Aid to Pakistan 

We give below the news report of Pandit 
Nehru’s speech at Hyderabad on February 22 : 

“Pr^'ine Minister Nehru today declared that 
United Stales mililary aid to PakisUn and Britain’s 
continuing support of Pakistan on the two-nation 
theory could lead to a dangerous situa ion and 
bring conflict in its Wjake. 

“Shri Nehru, who was addressing over two 
lakhs of people here at the Fateh Maidan said, 
‘We have to remjain fully prepared to meet any 
challenge to our freedom or any efforts to revert 
the course of history. Our Army is quite strong. 
We hiive weapons too and these weapons wiill 
be used when the time comes to use them to 
defend ourselves. Bui more important than this 
is to develop unity of hearts and to bring about 
an emotional integration of the people.’ 

“The Prime Minister devoiled a considerable 
part of his l(X)-minu:e speech to Britain’s 
‘strange’ attitude towards free India and the flow 
of military aid in:o ‘irresponsible hands.’ 

“Shri Nehru said thiat 'ihe Kashmir question 
acquired a special importance in the context of 
this U.S. millitary aid to Pakistan laiid Britain’s 
‘old altitude’ to India’s freedom.* 

“The Prime Minister asked the people to 
remain prepared to meet any danger that might 
arise and said, ‘We can prepare ourselves fully 
by not getting periurbed and at the same time 
developing unity among the people of India.’ 

“Shri Nehru reiterated that Bndia in no- 
circumstances would allow foreign troops to step 
ott her s6il. 


“He denounced tnilitary pacts and military 
aid and said that these liad increased the danger 
of war. 

“Shri Nehru said that ‘leaders of Pakistan* 
had openly stated that the military aid, including 
atomic weapons, received from the U.S. would 
be used against India. 

“ ‘I do not understand,’ Shri Nehru said, 
‘with what intention, these arms are being sent 
to Pakistan. Is it to miainiain peace in Asia ? 

I have not understood fully these new wjays of 
keeping peace.’ 

“The Prime Minister said that the U.S. 
Government had assured India tliat the military 
aid being sent to Pakistan would not be against 
India. ‘We do not doubt the genuineness of this 
assurance of the U.S. Government. We have 
resipcct for the Unbed States which is a greiat 
country. We have friendship wi.h them. But 
I want to ask, w^o is going to check whether the 
military aid sent to Pakistan is at any time used 
against India or not ? Would this investigation 
be started after it wjas used ?’ 

“Shri Nehru declared that wherever this 
method (of giving military aid) had been 
followed, conflict and war had come in its wjake. 
‘Wiar cannot be prevented by warlike means.’ 

“Shri Nehru ^aid that Pakistan was an 
independent country and had a right to receive 
military aid from the U.S. ‘What right have 
to tell Pakistan what to do or what not to do ? 
But I have cerHainly a right to say that the result 
of this will be, what dangers arise from such a 
step and whjat we have to do to meet any 
comingenry flowing from these dangers.’ 

“Shri Nehru said that this military aid 
to Pakistan hiad caused India anxieity and had 
forced her lo divert funds for strengthening her 
armed forces. ‘We did not like to do it but we 
were forced to do it. We are busy in building 
up our country and removing poverty from our 
midst. But this mililaiy aid to Pakistan has 
forced us to tighten our belts and s*op some of 
our nation-building works ;o divert funds for 
buying armaments.’ 

“Britain, Sliri Nehru said, had encouraged 
the propagation of the concept of the two-nation 
theory in India in pre-independence days. The 
British Government did it to weaken the nationalist 
movement land sow, disunity. India ultimately 
accepted partition because ‘vTe were tired of 
internecine conflict engineered by' the British. 



bowever* want to make it (quite clear that we 
accept^ partition not on the basis of the two- 
njation theory but on the basis of a political 
settlement. The issue was decided mainly in the 
Legislatures of Punjab and Bengal in undivided 
India. This was done through voting. Whether 
it was done rightly or wrongly is a different 
matter. I do not go into it.’ 

“Shri Nehru said that the leaders of 
Pakistan took no part in the freedom movement 
of India. They were wilh the British and that 
was one reason why Britain \\ias today so friendly 
and near to Pakistan. In this freedom movement, 
the people of Kashmir had close connections with 
the Indian freedom movement. 

“ The people of Kashmir, the majority of 
Vrihom are Muslims, had repudiated the two- 
nation theory all along. The Hindus ^nd 
Muslims of Kashmir have many common bonds 
'and they opposed this two -nation concept.’ 

“He said that it was very strange indeed that 
even after 10 yeiars of India’s freedom, Britain 
should still support this two-nation concept. 

“Pakistan, Shri Nehru said, had lalways 
been a great supporter of the two-mation theory 
but v^hat was odd was that this theory was 
sometimes also supported ‘in subdued languiage 
by certain foreign countries, particularly Britain.’ 

“The Prime Minisier said that it was really 
|trange that Britain should try to adopt the old 
tactics of pre-independence days and support this 
two-nation theory and try to revive the old 
conflict. ‘Were these last 10 years after 
freedom a dream that Britain should today again 
harp on the two-n^ation theory and place this old 
conflict before us, as if nothing had happened in 
all these years ?’ he tasked. 

“Shri Nehru added amidst cheers, ‘We will 
never accept /this iwo-nation theory whatever 
might be the consequences.’ 

“Shri Nehru said, T do not ^^lish lo say 
anything about the leaders of Pakistan. They 
are leaders of a big country. But I will say with 
nil respect that when India, and Pakistan Was 
also included in it then, was in the ihroes of the 
fredom movement, chesc leaders of Pakistan 
did not take plart in this freedom movement. Not 
only this, these leaders to some extent opposed 
it. Our rulers at that time, the British, supported 
these leaders of PakisSan. This was done when 
our country was thirsting for freedom. It is, 
therefore, undentandable Aat Britain bat closer 


relations with Pakistan because of this old 
association.’ 

*‘Shri Nehru said, is understandable 

but I thought that the world had changed a 
little during all these years (and it had started 
thinking in a new w|ay on these questions. So 
I was deeply pained to knowt that people in 
England, not all people but people generally, 
should continue to think on these matters in the 
same old way as was the case before India’s 
freedom.’ 

“ ‘He added, ‘It appears that India’s going 
out of possession of Britain has caused a severe 
blow to their hearLs.’ 

“The Prime Minister said amdist prolonged 
clieers that nobody could reverse ;he course of 
history. ‘If, how:everi, any effort is made to bring 
ebout a reversal of hi&itory, then slornis will larise. 
So this Kashmir question is important. But much 
more important llian this are the things behind 
it.’ 

“The Prime Minister said. ‘I do not want 
that you or anyone in Indija should get perturbed 
over this matter. But I do wiant you to realise 
that it is la complicated matter and there arc 
dangers inherent in it.’ 

‘Apart from this, we have to consider the 
flow of most modern wtcapons into Pakistan, 
Pakisiiani Army officers have opculy sia'cd that 
they have got atomic w’aapons aj^o. They arc 
not atom bombs but aioniic artillery which could 
fire small atomic bombs. It is really very strange 
that these weapons are being gent to Pakistian.’ 

“He said, ‘With what intention are these 
weapons being sent to Pakistan? Are they being 
sent to ensure peace in Asia? I have not under- 
stood fully these new ways of keeping peace,’ ho 
said.” 

The Soviet Veto 

We reproduce from the New York Times of 
F(d)rimry 19, a report on the Security Council 
moves on the Kashmir question, prior to the 
actual Soviet veto. It shows the actual position 
of the resolution: 

“United Nddons, N.Y., February 18 — ^The 
Security Council postponed a vote on the Kashmif 
problem today afj’.er it had been learned that 
the Soviet Union intended to veto a resolution 
sponsored by the United States and three other 
nations. 

*'The postponement, until 10-30 A.M. 
Wednesday, was made ostenaibly because V. K. 
Kridma Menon^ head of the Itadian. ddegttlon, 
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WIB8 ill And unable to deliver what was said to 
be *a very in^ortant abatement.* 

'The Soviet threat of a veto waa not made 
directly, but was filtered down to the delegations 
concerned through ^Iks in the corridors. On 
the Council floor, Arkady A. Sobolev, head of 
the Soviet delegation, eaid that the resolution 
sponsored by the United States, Britain, Auaitralia 
and Cuba raised and artificial ‘hullabaloo" and 
that his delegaition would oppose it as it stood. 

“The resolution asks that ilhe Council 
President, Gunnar V. Jarring of Sweden, go to 
India and Pakistan to try to w»ork out a solution 
of the Kashmir problem. Mr. Jarring’s primary 
concern would be the cleniili:arization of the 
disputed mountainous slate. The resolution 
suggests that he keep in ^iiind a Pakistani 
proposal to send a United Nations force to replace 
Pakistani and Indian forces there. 

Mr. Sobolev oflPered some amendments that 
would remove any mention of a United Nations 
force, as well as any reference to a plebiscite. 
The United Nations has been attempting to 
arrange a plebiscite for the last nine years. India 
contends there is no longer a need for such a 
vote. 

“Although Mr. Sobolev’s statement that he 
would ‘oppose* the resolution indicated a veto, 
some delegations remained uncertain. The Soviet 
Union abstained January 23 when the Council 
adopted an earlier ‘holding’ resolulion. However, 
word was passed around that the Russians meant 
just what they said. 

“Indian circles here were upset over the 
development. It was reported that during the 
last few/ days they had been asking the Soviet 
delegation not to use the veto. The Russians 
were told that India had no intention of comply- 
ing with the resolution anyway, it is understood. 

“India’s discontent is based on several 
reasons, among them the fact ihai; Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru is campaigning for the Indian 
general elections, to be held in ihe first half of 
March. Communists in India are in opposition 
to Mr. Nehru’s Congress parly and it would be 
•embarrassing for him to have them, say the 
Soviet Union had pulled India’s chestnuts out of 
the United Nations fire. 

“What may be other reasons for India’s 
feelings on the matter vwe indicated by Malik 
IChan Nooni Foreign Mlnittor o£ Pakiitaiu 


Mr. Noon told the Council that Pakistan voold 
welcome the resolution. 

“Pakistan evidently holds no strong hopes 
for the resolution and recognizes that if India 
refused to co-operate it would be of little practioul 
value. Mr. Noon said he would ‘welcome’ a 
Soviet veto, if only because it wyJuld show the 
American public ‘who are Mr. Nehru’s only 
friends.’ ” 

( 

Resolution on Kashmir 

We append below the text of the last 
Security Council resolution: 

“The following is the text of the second 
resolution submitted to the Security Council on 
Kashmir by Britain, United S'ates, Cuba and 
Ausilralin. 

“The security council recalling its resolution 
of January 24, 1957, its previous resolutions 

and the resolutions of the United Nalioits 
Commission for India and Pakistan on the India- 
Pakis'an Question ; 

“(1) requests the President of the Security 
Council, the representative of Sweden, to examine 
with Uie Governments of India and Pakistan any 
proposals which, in his opinion, are likely to 
contribute towards! tlie set' IjtMneiit ,of the 
dispute, having regard to the previous resolutions 
of me Securiily Council and of tne United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan to 
visit the sub-continent for this purpose; and to 
report 'to the Security Council not later than 
April 15, 1957. 

“(2) invites the Government of India and 
Pakisflan to co-operate with him in the prefor- 
mance of these functions; and 

“(3) requests the Secretary General and the 
United Nations represcnlaiivc for India and 
Pakistan to render such assis ance las he may 
request.” 

Pakistani Methods 

The following news-item illustrates the 
principles oy which Pakistan relies in her at- 
itempt to prejudice the w^orld against India. It 
also is a measures of American gullibility : 

“The United Press of Amerioa expressing 
regret for the supply of news piciure purported 
to show the exodus of Kashmir Muslims to 
Pakistan say that the picture m question w)as 
sent to KaHachi Bureau of the UFA by the 
Directorate of Publications of die Pakisun 



Ministry of Ktsiahmir Affairs. Thera vr^s xtotbing 
in the accompanying caption and in the piclUTe 
itself to. indicate th|at the picture was any- 
thing hut spot malerial. Thus the photograph 
was accepted in good faith and the unfortunate 
mistake was not a deliberate miove on the part of 
the UPA to harm Dndila’s interest. 

“Mr. John Hlavacek, Regional Manager of 
the U.P.A., issued the following statement in 
Delhi todiay : 

“ The Indian press has carried in full the 
apology from the Washington Post on the newts- 
picture supplied by the Ameriaan United Press 
which purported to show the exodus of Kashmiri 
Muslims to Pakistan. 

“ ‘Although the American United Press 
accepts responsibility for the unfortunate mistake, 
the United Press of America feels that a full 
explanation is necessary to remove any impression 
that this was a deliberate move on the plait of 
American United Press to harm India’s interest. 

‘“The picture in question was sent to the 
Karachi Bureau of the United Press of America 
by the Directorate of Publications of the Plakistan 
Ministry for Kashmir Affairs. Although the 
Ministry for Kashmir AlSairs now] admits the 
pictures were taken in 1947, ihere was nothing 
in the origilnal accompanying caption material 
and in the picture itself to indicate that 
the picture w|as anything but spot material, and 
it was included in the American United Press 
picture service as such. 

“ ‘It is the customary practice for United 
Press of Amerioa to receive photos from a 
mumber of sources, Government and otherwise. 
In this case also our Karachi Bureiau accepted 
the photograph in good fhith. 

“ ‘How^ever, the United Press of America 
already has sent its sincere regrets to the Govern- 
ment of Indiia for ,the unintentional damage 
caused by the publication of the picture. The 
United Press of America also wishes to express 
its regret to the Indian public. 

“ ‘The American United Press is an indepen- 
dent orgjani^ation, not owned or conitrollcd by 
any Government or the newspapers of any one 
country. The Ameridan United Press gives 
service with favour to clients all over the world 
on an equal basis. 

“‘Indian editors well know the role the 
United Press of America played in aiding 'the 
Kfdite ind«pen<fance^ tnoVsani^ by 


India an ind^endent news r^ort The American 
United Press is proud of its record and deplores 
anything that reflects upon its integrity.’” 

Cinema in Education 

The New York Times of February 15 pub- 
lished the following aiccount of how the cinema 
is being harnessed to actual school education. 
Our adult education and technical educational 
sections may well take this pointer: 

A comiple.e course in high-school physics is 
being put on motion-picture film, in sound and 
color. 

This is believed to be the firsit full-year 
course in this country to be made available on 
film. It is being financed by a $500,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advance- 
ni,ent of Education. 

The project is designed to help schools that 
lack science teachers. For some time school 
administrators have complained that they have 
been unable to get enough chemistry or physics 
lea/tli|*TS. Many schools do not offer physics 
because they canno<: get instructors. 

The course will consist of eighty-one hours 
of filn^, dividjed into 162 half-hour classes. The 
first half of lihe course has been comple’ed; the 
rest will be ready by June 1. 

More than 500,000 feet of color film >viU be 
used to phoiLograph the course in a multiple- 
camera set-up in a Pittsburgh studio-classroom. 
The con^plete course will consisit of more than 
160,000 feet of film. 

Controversy Over Contract 

Recently there arose a fierce controversy 
in Calcutta Corporation over the granting of a 
contract for laying 72 ins. pipeline between 
Tallah and Palta designed to augment the sup- 
ply of drinking water in the city of Calcutta, 
Estimated to cost Ks. 2.19 crores, this was the 
biggest development scheme undertaken by the 
Corporation in many years. The Water Supply 
(jommittec of the Corporation recommend the 
work of pipe-laying to be entrusted to a Bom- 
bay firm and the Corporaition in a meeting on 
February 8 endorsed the recommendation of 
the committee by 34 votes to 32, the Mayor 
and the Deputy Mayor also voting in favour. 
Before the proposal could thus be passed 
there was a prolonged debate in which s(«ne 
m^ber# c^iil Congrew VHtfy ttm 
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found lihemselves opposing their own Party 
within the Corporation. 

The main critic of the measure was an 
oflBcial member, Shri S. K. Gupta, I.C.S., 
Chairman of the City Improvement Trust. As 
the points he made seemed very pertinent we 
reproduce them substantially below as reported 
in the Statesman, February 9, 1957: 

“The day’s severe criticism of the Water 
Supply Cominii'tee’s proppsal,” the report says, 
“came from Mr. Gapta when he spoke in sup- 
port of his amendment. He agreed with the 
Committee tliat the Talhilh-Palta main was a 
matter of such vi al imiiortanee to rate-payers 
that nothing should be done to delay or defer 
it on frivolous grounds. At the same time, he 
added, if some legal formalities had been omit- 
ted or if the matter wa/.s doubtful, they coiuld 
not simply shut their eyes to them and go 
ahead. Three such omissions had been pointed 
out by the Chief Accountant of the Corporation. 
These were that the financial provision for the 
estimated cost of the project was lacking; the 
size of the pipe having been increased from 
60 ins. lo 72 in«., Government sanction should 
be obtained for the deviation; and that since 
the estimate was hkely to exceed the present 
calculations, further provision of funds and 
sanction of the Government for the increased 
expenditure was necessary. 

“The first point had been met by the 
Finance Comm.ttce which had agreed to provide 
a loan of Ks. 1.5 crorcs m the next year’s 
budget. As legards the second, the Chief 
Engineer did not consider the deviation as 
material. But as for the third the officer had 
promptly rediuced the supervision charges from 
the usual 5 per cent to 1 per cent and the cost 
of land aicquisition from Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 3 
lakhs in order to keep the estimate within the 
sanctioned amount. Even assuming that very 
little lawd would have ito be acquired, it had to 
be explained why the cost for it was assessed 
so high in the first instance. He suggested ihait 
immediate sanction of the Government should 
be asked for rto the deviation of the approved 
specification and to the increase in the esti- 
mated cost, if any. 

“One, eaid Mr. Gupta, who went through 
the proceedings of the Water Supply Conunittee, 
could, never overlook the vacillation shown hy 
it. In December, 1956, it decided- in favour of 


Sur Jrpn ;and Steel by a majority of five to twd 
irrespective of party affiliation. Within two 
days of this resolution an associate membet 
file4 a rescinding motion ahd on January 10; 
1957, tbs' Committee reversed its previous 
decision. 

. “That the dice was heavily loaded in 
favour of the Bombay firm, from the begin- 
ning,” said Mr. Gupta, “is clear from the 
papers circulated, and one cannot help feeling 
that the officers of the Engineering Department 
and some members of tlie Standing Committee 
have been vying with one another in making 
the path easy for Structural Enginesrs and diffi- 
cult for others. 

“The tender was originally called on Octo- 
ber 8, 1956, and the box was opened on 
Fcbiuary 14, 1956, before which no one is sup- 
posed to know who are the parties who have 
submitted tenders. Wliy then was it assumed 
in October, 1955, when the general conditions 
and .specifications were finalized that the ten- 
derer would be an outsider who would have to 
set up al factory at Palta and need a site free 
of charge? Why did the Deputy Chairman of 
the Water Supply Committee visit the factory 
of Structural Engineers in Bombay in Decem- 
ber, 1964? The information was that the Engi- 
neering Adviser to the Corporation also visited 
the factory at the same time. Was it scienitifio 
curiosity Or was contact already established 
with the firm in anticipation of this contract? 
AVhy were the M.S. plates received in Novem- 
bcr-Deeembcr, 1956, immediately transferred to 
Palta.? It could be done only on the assumption 
that, the acceptance of the tender of Structural 
Engineers was a foregone conclusion, even 
though there wbre two- other tenderers whose 
workshops were in Calcutta? 

“In the discussions at the Committee stage, 
the ‘extra consideration’ given to Structural 
Engineers by some Councillors was in straiige 
contrast with the summary dismissal of the 
cases of others. i 

“Explctluing his reasons why the tender of 
Sur Iron and Steel should be preferred to that 
of Structural Engineers, Mr. Gupta said that 
it was to their interest to break the monopoly 
and encourage the growth of oompotitiois in 
this particular line of woik.^ Secondly, the effi- 
oiwey; of ,p^^<;tural .^Ingmeers was not ae great 
83 -repprted apd, the Advantage which they 
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had over the Calcutta firm on the ground of 
experience in pipe fabrication was now neutral* 
ized by the powerful combination of Kuljian 
Corporation and Sur Iron and Steel. Thirdly, 
that the so*called economy derived from the 
tender of Structural Engineers was a myth 
because the amendment to one of the clauses of 
the contract subsequently introduced made this 
economy perfectly illusory. 

“Structural Engineers had experience of the 
first part of the work — fabrication of pipes — 
which accounted for less than half the cost of 
the project. They did not do much trench dig- 
ging in Bombay. But in the case of the Tallah- 
Palta main the entire 14 miles would be under- 
ground. In the matter of cathodic protection of 
the pipeline they were as completely innocent 
as anybody. ITie proposed to entrust this 
work to another firm which existed on paper 
and had not done any such work before. The 
firm would, therefore, have to depend on a 
London firm.” 

Replying ito the debate Shri J. L. Saha, 
Chairman of the Water Supply Committee, said 
that M|6. Structural Engineers were given the 
contract because they had actually carried out 
similar work and their rates were economical. 
He said that Shri S. K. Gupta had tried only 
to create a bias in the House so that these 
tenders were rejected or at least the contract 
went to M|s. Sur Iron and Steel. The Corpora- 
tion by sanctioning the purchase of steel plates 
for the pipe line in advance had gained some 
economic advantage, and Avhen these started 
arriving, he had asked the Commissioner to stack 
them in the Central Municipal Workshops at 
Tallah. It was a matter of regret that Shri 
Gupta saw “motives” behind everything the 
departments had done. 

We find it rather surprising that the Chair- 
man of the Improvement Trust of Calcutta 
sbojuld think that the fabrication of the pipes 
was a minor question compared to the laying, 
and that he should not be aware ithat the 
Kuljian Corporation was only a consultant and 
supervisory firm and not structurail engineers. 

Unity in India 

Pandit Nehru seems to be well aware of 
file dissensions amongst our nation'alsj as the 
foRofnng news report of his speech at Jubbul- 
pore on Febniary 27 would indicate. But hia 


judgment on the causitive factors is still far out 
from reality: 

“Prime Minister Nehru who stressed in his 
speeches during his election tour of six States the 
vital need of forging real unity in India made a 
personal reference at his election meeting here 
late last night. 

“Shri Nehru, who spoke with great feeling 
and emotion, said: ‘Forgive me for talking to 
you about myself. 11 am qapable of work and 
perhaps have a little intelligence. It is nothing 
extraordinary. But for the last thirty or forty 
years I have come in touch wiith the people of 
India and the people hpve given me their 
affection and love, given me their confidence. 
So I became Prime Minister. 

“ ‘But I am something more thian the Prime 
Minister because I enjoy the affection of the 
people of India. This affection is my strength 
and it is for this rebson that I am more agile for 
my age for I have no doubt that this vigour 
comes from your love and affection. 

“ ‘I h^ve been in touch with the people of 
India for thirty years before independence and 
II too became a symbol of the unity of India. 

‘There is nothing specijal in me but the 
effect of my work before independence enables 
me to serve India better today. Perhaps I can 
serv'e India a little more than others because of 
this past association and comradeship with the 
people of Indila. 

“ ‘I do not know what miight happen after- 
wards when other people will be in my place 
who have not belonged to the Qandhi Yug 
(epoch). 

“ ‘They will not enjoy this advantage. So 
I am anxious that in the next five or ten years, 
the country settles down firmly on the path of 
progress and advancement, and that the advantage 
enjoyed by my generation may be fully utilised 
in the service of India.’ 

“Shiri Nehru referred to the forces which 
created disunity in India and said: ’We have 
many problems, pilitical, social, and economlt 
hut the bade problem isl whether we 
are a nation <or not ? Our country is one 
geographically. But are we one emotionally ? 
Are we bound together with emotional ties or 
not ? There are unfortuntatdy factors which are 
enemies of our nationalism. Ihey are comma* 
nalism and ctastnsm and other things which 
separate our people. We have to fight th«n 
ruihleasly to tflfredglbeii our matfonhoo^l** 
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Introduction 

[The following paper by Profeasor Arthur A. 
Wichmann, Department of Economics, University of 
Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, was read at the luneheon 
session of the Fifth Annual Conference on Asian 
Affairs at tlie University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, held on October 12-13, 1956, under the chairman- 
ship of the present writer. Professor Wichinann’s 
careful analysis of the Second Five-Year Plan should 
be of special inter(*st to readers in India. The i>aix:*r 
sets forth the con.'idcred, scholarly judgment of a 
friend of Ind.a. The slightly pe^aimistifj note in Mr. 
Wiohiimnn's paper concerninjr India’s ability to make 
good its blueprint of the Second Five-Year Plan is 
understandable when vicw'ed objectively. But scholam 
do not make room for the intangible quality, the 
determination and dedication of a people. 1 am quite 
sure, just as India fulfilled her First Five-Year Plan 
magnificently, so will she be able to fulfil the Second 
Five-Year l*lan. In addition to the will of the pcK)plc 
of India, one may count upon another intangible asset, 
namely, the concern of the American people and the 
Amerieun fjovcriiiiient to help India realize her blue- 
print within tile framework of democratic processes. 
Hence I do not subscribe to Professor Wichmann*s 
pessimistic note, but it seems to me that the readers 
in India should benefit from hi.5 objective analysis. 
—•Dr. Haridas T. Miizumdar, Professor of Sociology, 
Cornell College*, Mount Vernon, Iowa.] 

India’s current economic problcmjs are not 
unique to the sub-enniinent. All under-developed 
areas comiqonly share these problems. India is 
unique, however, wi;h respect to the value syslem 
she has adcp'ed as a framc-w’ork within which 
her ecc'nonpc problems have been and are to 
be handled. As is commonly known, India’s 
leaders have; chosen to adhere to democratic ideas 
in their struggle for economic development. In 
China, on the other hand, tc'talitarian methods 
are being utilised in the quest for ecoaolmic 
development. Throughout the rest of the world 
leaders and citizens of the under-developed 
countries are carefully observing botli India and 
China and are eagerly awaiting quantitative 
data which may permit a comparative study of 
the rates and absolute levels of economic deve- 
lopment achieved under the two different 
approaches to the problem. Interest in the 
relative levels of economic development and the 
speed with which these levels are attained is not 
confined, it should be noted, to the under- 
developed countries. The entire Western w<)tld 
is, or at least should be, vitally interested in the 
economic experimients currently being conducted 
in China and in India. 


It seems reasonable to assume that if Indians 
method is more successful than China’s, other 
under-developed nai ions will prefer to follow the 
Indian blue-print in tackling the’ problems of 
economic development. A corollary would then 
seem to be a closer alliance of the under-deve- 
loped regions w:ilh the Western Powers as well 
as an ,increasing tendency on the part of the 
under-developed areas to identify themselves ,wilh 
the aims of the Western world. The opposite 
secm;s likely, if not inevitable, should India’s 
experiment fail and China’s succeed. The S;igni- 
ficance of the latter fur the West in the event of 
the complete degeneration of international rela- 
tions should be obvious to all. 

Nature and Determinants of Economic 
Development 
Definitions 

An appreciation of India’s current economic 
problenva necessitates some knowledge of the 
nature and determinolntis of economic develop- 
ment generally. Though it is a bit hazardous to 
suggest that economists, or (Jher social scientists 
f'>r tliat matter, can agree completely upon any- 
thing, iiL is highly prcbable that most economists 
w'ould equate economic development with a 
persistent rise in per capi.a real income.^ 
Certainly the Covernment of India Planning 
Commission has discussed economic development 
in ternijis which indicate unmistakably that it 
subscribes to the definition of economic develop- 
ment just presen.ed.- Key factors in or deter- 
minants of economic development are population, 
natural resources, capital forn^alion, and techno- 
logy . Though other s,ubsidiai y factors may 
speed or retard the process of economic develop- 
ment, it is generally agreed 'hat the primary 


1. If military prowess be the goal of develop- 
ment, as it might well be for a totalitarian state, 
then “national” might be substituted for per capita 
in the definition given above. 

See: C. Lowell Harri&s, The American Economy 
(Homewood, 111. Richard D. Irwin, 1953), pp. 1020- 
1022 for a discussion of this point. 

2. Government of India Planning Commission, 
Second Five-Year Plan (New Delhi, 1966), Chapter 
II. See also, tabic on p. 73 of same publication. 
This reference is cited henceforth as Second Five- 
Year Plan. 



determinants of econoiniic growth or development 
are the four factors just enumerated.® 

Certain techniques, and public policies} 
available to highly developed countries in pro- 
moting e^jonoinic grow^lh are either not available 
at all to. under-developed countries or can be used 
only so sparingly that meager returns if any can 
be expected frCrq their use. 

Role of Capital Formation 
In a country with a growing population a 
persistent rise in per capila real income requires 
a rate of increase in die naliorml product in 
excess of the raU* of population growth. For the 
national product to rise not only must existing 
capital be replaced as it depreciates or is 
consumed but tlie supply of capital inusi be 
enlarged. That is I’o say, there must be net 
capital fonn^alich taking place at a ra.e sufficient 
to permit the phjsical product of the economy to 
grow mere, relatively, than tlie population. For 
countries tliat are higlih developed economically 
the net ca])ilal fr'rinalion requirement is fairly 
easily met. For example, if full employment 
exists in the Uniti^ Stales'* biL it is desired U> 
step up the level of caiiilal forin^alicn, tax rates 
may be raised'* thus reducing levels of consump- 
tion. A reduced level cf con«ump(ion will release 
resources for capital formation wjhile at the 
same time the higher lax rales have provided the 
Federal Covernmenl with increased revenues 
which can be utilized for channelling i he released 
resources into new investment. 

Historically, the countries with a high level 
of econon^ic dcvclopmeni have not had to concern 
themselves with a deficient rate of capital for- 
mation during periods of full employment. 

3. Coinparo, ft)i- I'xiiniplr’, following: 

(1) W. Artlmr T^-wi-.. I'hc 'rii(o,y oj IHcanffwic 

Growth (Hoimwooil, 111 Rnliard D. Iiwin, 1055), 

pp. 5-12. 

(2) Economic Growth \ lj,u 2 il, India, Japan, 

Editors; Simon JvayncUs, Wilbcit 10. Moore, and 

Joseph J. Spongier (Dnrliam, N (\; link,. IJnivoi-itv 
Press, 1055), Ch. 1. 

(3) Seco7ui Five-Year Plan, pj). 6-7. 

4. For a classification of countri^’s by h'vel of 
economic dcvclopmeni sec Kngcnc SI airy: Thf> Future 
of Under-de'^ eloped Countries, (New York: Hariier 
Bros., 1954), pp. 16-17. 

5. One might argue that higher taxes will de.s- 
froy private investments, thus, on balance, no net 
capital formation results. It is not noce.'ssary * to take 
sides in auch an argument, however, for the tax rates 
might be raised regressively and if so is unlikely 
that the high-taxes-destroy-^inveetmtent-’initiative 
group w'ould utter a murmur of protest. 


Deficient investment outlays have plagued them, 
though, when undcr-employment and depression 
existed. If unen\ployment and depression pervades 
the highly developed econemy, it is quite easy 
for the economist to prescribe the ^jppropriaie 
public policy remedy. Per capita real income 
can be raised by rc-eniplcying the currently un- 
employed workers, capital, and other idle 
productive services. Government can readily 
accomplish this dircedy by hiring the un- 
employed resources itstdf and directing iheir 
activity, or it can achieve the same results 
indirectly by raising its level of expenditures for 
goods and services. In either case employment 
rises, output rises, per capita real income rises, 
and, with higher levels of income, savings will 
increase thereby providing the rest urces necessary 
for net cat)ital formation. 

The Savings 1)ilemm\ 

Conditio’ns con from ing an uuder-d(cvcloj)ed 
economy attempting to raise per capiia real in- 
come are such, hoVever, that prescribing the 
techniques and policies appropriate to the highly 
developed economy will eilher fail completely or 
w'’ill produce side effects which may be wholly 
unacceptable. This is paiiinilarly Irue if, as is 
the 'case in India, the development piogram of 
the government is welfare-oriented and permi's 
broad scope for freedom of con.-iimcr choice.'* 
Typically the per capila real income in umler- 
developed countries is vei’y low\ so low, in fac'i, 
that increasing the current rate of saving is 
considered in\i3i.'S5jble. Indeed, in many s|uch 
countries, saving is virtually nil. This should 
not be surprising since jjer (■aj)ita real income in 
under-developed areas is frequently well below 
wjliat is considered a minimum subsistence level. 
Where this is true tlie dilemm,a posed is quite 
intractable. Per capita incomes can be raised 
only if ne: capital formatio'n is stepped up but 
to do this resources now consumed must be 
released for capital formation. However, if 
consumption is reduced — savings increased — ^the 
less-than-subsistence level cf living is made even 
lower. 

Population, Technology and Natural 
Resources 

Though most under-develope^ countries have 
a substantial amount of unen^ployment and under- 

6. Sec : Wilfred Malcnbaum, ‘ffndia and China: 
Development Contrasts,” Journal oj Political Economy, 
(February, 1956), pp. 1-24. 
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emplopnent, idle resources are confined almost 
entirely to labour. Though of course labour is 
essential to capital formation and to ecctiomic 
activiiy generally, labour alone cannot create 
capital. Other productive sendceai already 
existing, capital in particular, must be used in 
conjunction with it. Yet, in most instances, in 
India and countries with a roughly comparable 
level of economic development, other productive 
services are not available since they are not un- 
employed. Stout hearts, great courage, and in- 
genious and feitilc minds are reqniieJ even to 
confront such a dilemma, to say nothing of solv- 
ing it. 

The combined impac’L of population growth 
mid improved technology upon underdcVeUlpexl 
areas Lends ficquenlly to intensify rather than to 
miiigale the difficulties associat’d with aUenipls 
to achieve economic growth. The technology of 
death coiurol is singularly acceptable ihrcljghoiiL 
the world. Dissimilar societies and cultures 
accept and adopt die maj<.r technological advances 
in medical science and adapt rather readily to 
its requirements, it socn^js." The leihnology of 
liirlh ccnirol, on the other hand, for cultural, 
religion^, and other rea,s()ns is much less, accept- 
al>l(‘. As a result cases now abound of instances 
in wlhich phenomenal reductions in death rates 
have been produced over relatively short periods 
of time Wjhilc hiii li-ratc.s have fallen only slightly 
and, in many instances, have not changed at all 
or have risen.® 

Wlien cue adds to the al>ovc characteristics 
of underdeveloped areas the fact that most of the 
world’s land area and knc.wn natural resources- 
are in the hands of diose countries possessing a 
higli level of econom;ic development, die magniludo 
of the tasks confronting India and similar 
nations is seen to be staggering and likely 
leave one completely appalled. 

7. See, for example, (1) Eoonoimc Growth: 

Brazil, India, Japan, op. cit., j)p. 263^15 in particu- 
lar* (2) Kingsley Davis, The Population of India and 
Pakistan. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1951), Chapter 6; (3) Frank W. Notest ein, “Prob- 
lems of Policy in Relation to Areas of Heavy Popula- 
tion' Pressure,’^ Demographic Studies of Selected Areas 
of Rapid Growth, (New York: Millbank Memorial 
Fund, 1944), pp. 138-158; (4) George Kuriyan, 

“India’s Population Problem,” Focus, (October, 1954), 

pp. 1-6. 

8. Specific cAses in point are provided by U.S. 
experiences in Puerto Rico and by the rapid popula- 
tion rise in CJeylon after 1946 when DDT was intro- 
duced for the control of malaria on the island. 


India’s Second Five-Year Plan 

The discussion presented to- this point has 
indicated the general nature of the problems 
currently facing India in its efforts to achieve 
the objectives cf the Second Five-Year Plan 
formally launched on 2nd of May, 1956. Throu^- 
cut the remainder of this paper attention will be 
focused upon son:\e of the major ecotiomc g|oals 
of the Second Five-Year Plan, I’he specific pro- 
blems associated with their attainment, and the 
probable successes or failures that may be 
expected . 

Target Goat.s vs. Needs 

Thdiigh the Plan contains many specific 
i bjeclives or largels. it is not inappropriate to 
i^uggesL that iw-o major objectives tend to 
dominate. These objectives arc (1) to raise the 
level of nalional income in leal tenqs by 25 per 
cent, and (2) to prc'vidc employment for all newr 
additions to the lalior force during the five-year 
period . 

In achieving iIicm: 'iWo major objectives 
some of the target goals set are the following:^ 
fl) Food production is to be increased by 10 
inillion tons per year, a 1.5 per cent improve- 
incnt, (2) 21 million additional acres are to be 
irrigated, an increase of nearly one-third, (3) 
Iron ore ijiiiput is to he increased nearly 200 per 
ceri'J, bringing It to 12.5 million tons per year, 
(4 1 Steel production is to be boosted to 4.3 
million tons per year w^bich is an increase of 231 
per cent, (5) In achieving the si' eel target coal 
production is to he increased 58 per cent, bring- 
ing it to 60 million tons per year, (6) ElcO-rical 
generating capacity is lo be doubled, bringing 
it to 6.9 million kw., t?) Product' ion of 
fertilizer is lo be nu'.re than tripled, raising it 
to 2.17 inillion ons per year, (8) Cotton pro- 
duction is to be increased by about one- third, 
(9) Jule production is ilo he upped 25 per cent. 
The village deielopment program now reaching 
80 inillion persons is to be expanded to embrace 
all of India’s half-million or so villages — thus 
reaching some 325 million persons. The targets, 
in absolute'^erms, are impressive to say the least. 
Yet, viewed front; fhe standpoint of India’s needs, 
they arc really very modest goals. For example, 
according to die Planning Commission, the 10- 
million ton increase in food production will 

9. Sec Second Five~YSar Plan, pp. 51-76 for a list 
of the specific target goals and a brief discussion of 
them. 
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pempt an increase in daily per capita caloric 
intake from 2,200 at present to- 2,450 in 1960-61. 
Yet, as the text of the second Five-Year Plan 
indicates, the 2,450 daily per capita inlake of 
calories must be wiepighed “against the minimum 
of 3000 calories recommended by nutri ion 
experls.^® Another n^easure of the modest 
nal ure of the goals may be obtained by translat- 
ing the 18 per rent per (apiita real income in- 
crease provided by a 25 per cent increase in 
national incume in’o U.S. dollars. U‘=^ing 1952 
prices in India as the base, ilie Indian per capAila 
income in 1955-56 was $58.61.^^ Thus the IB 
per cent increase set as the 'arget goal for the 
Second Plan amiunts to $10.55 per capita per 
year, not an extravagant increase it will siuely 
be agreed. 

Financing the Plan 

Estimated Expenditures and Soirces 
OF Financing 

Attainment of ,the target goals depends, 
among other tilings, upon the accuracy of »hc 
Planning Commission's estimates of expenditure 
requirements, and ihe ability of tlie public and 
private sectors of the Indian economy to finance 
these estima^ed expenditures. According to the 
Planning Commissb n’s estimates, oulla>s or 
expenditures of the Central and Siale CH%ern- 
ments over the period of the Sec end Five-Year 
Plan must be 48 billion rupees while the private 
sector of the economy is expected to make out- 
lays in connea ion with the plan of 24 billion 
rupees. 

The financing cf the public outlays is to 
come from the following sources : 

(1) Surplus fromi current revenues, 8 billion 
rupees 

(2) Borrowings from the public, 12 billion 
inipees 

(3) Other budgetary resources, 4 billion rupees 

(4) External financing, 8 billion rupees 

(5) Deficit financing, 12 billion rupees, and 

(6) Unspecified domeatie sources, referred to as 
'.he “Gap,” 4 billion rupees.^ 

One can deduce from the Planning 
Commission’s slaieinents I hat the 24 billion-rupee 

10. Second ^ivc-Year Plan, p. 260. 

11. The calculations here are based upon Wilfred 
Malenbaum’s e^f mates pre.sented in his article. “India 
and China: Development Contrasts,” op. cit., p. 6. See, 
also, Sdcond Ftve-YeaT Plan, p. 73. 

12. See, Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 72-02. 


outlay in the priVate sector is expected to come 
from the followting sources 

(1) 3 billion rupees from foreign sources 

(2) 4 billion rupees from domestic commercial 
bank credit expansion 

(3) 3 to 4 billion rupee's which may be lent out 
of increased commercial bank time deposits, 

and 

(4) the 13-14 billion-rupee balance imul come 
from re-investment of earnings and the flo.ata- 
tion of now bccuiity ii>‘'iic- in' the Indian 
Capital market. 

Balance of Payments Problem 
It will bo cb^orved that public outlays and 
pri\ate outlays combined depend upon oblaining 
11 billion rupees from foreign sources. The 11 
billion rupee figure is tlie esLimalcd deficit in the 
Indian balances of jiaymenls fir the period 1955- 
56 to 1960-61. Ii is proposed that 2 billion rupees 
of die deficit be met by utilizing existing foreign 
exchange holdings of tlie central bank by lliis 
amriinl. I; «eems unlikely that private foieign 
capital will flow to Ind^a during ilie next fno 
years at a rate in excess of India’s needs in 
connection W|ith repayments of past loans and 
interest charges on loans extended L her by the 
International Bank, by the United States, and by 
the U.S.S.R. Thus 9 billion rupees of the 
balance of paymients deficit nrust come from 
ex^’ernal public sources. Fr m iin disbursed 
I.B.R.D. loans already gi anted to India, from 
unexpended prior appropriations of ajid from the 
United States, Norway, countries participating in 
the Colombo Plan, and from special credits 
extended by Great Brita^ and the U.S.S.R. to 
finance new steel plants, it appears that 2 billion 
of the 9 billion rupee deficit is alreadr assured.^"* 
If it is assumed tliat aid from the United Stages 
and Colombo Plan countries, as well as loans from 
the I.B.R.D., continue on the next five years 
at the same rate as the past five years apd that 
the funds are utilized at the same rate, perhaps 
another 2 billion rupees of the deficit will be 
covered. Granted all the preceding sources of 
foreign funds become available, a defiqit of 5 
billion rupees must somehow still be financed. 
From what sources a foreign exchange balance 


13. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 92-94 and chap- 
ter 19. 

14. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 102-105, also the 
Eleventh Annual Report: 1965-1966 International 
Bank for Rconstruction and Development. Washington, 
D.C. table on pp. 32-33* 
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of this magnitude is to be forthcoming is not at 
all clear from the Planning Commission’s analysis 
of the problem of the balance cf payments deficit. 

In appraising the likely success of financing 
the balance of payments deficit, a few ebservations 
seem relevant. First, to the ex!cnt reliance is 
placed upon private foreign sources, these may 
well prove unobtainble. Capitailism, whatever 
its vigor and vitality in its native enviroment, 
seems timid, extremely cautious, and singularly 
lacking in venture&omencss thc*^ days when placed 
in an alien environment. This is particularly 
true if the alien enviroiimeiil is conirolled by a 
government dedicated to achieving the goal of a 
socialistic stale. The distinction made by Nehru 
and the Congress t»arty between things economiic 
and things political is not a distinction made by 
Western capitalists. Socialisni, for the capitalist, 
moans nationalization and expropriation of pro- 
perty and as sucli is singularly repugnant. Such 
statements as ‘The public sector has to expand 
rapidly ... it has to play the (hminani role in 
shaping the entire patlcrn of investments in the 
economy, wliciher it makes the investments directly 
or whether these arc made by the private sector. 
The private sector has to play its part within 
the framework of the c(. ii^prchensive plan accep- 
ted by the community .... Private enterprise, 
free f)ricing, private management are all devices 
to further wlliat arc indy social ends; they can 
cnly be justified in tern]s of social results,”^® 
are almost certain to repel private Wei'^tcrn 
capital. Should this he the case, as seems 
most likely, the foreign exchange problem will 
be even more d^cult to solve than previously 
indicated . 

Second, it is possible that India’s inter- 
national policy of neutralisri\ is motivated quite 
as much by economic as by political considera- 
tions. Though East and West agree on few issues, 
we find them both extending aid to India. If 
the U.S.S.R. agrees to finance a steel plant, 
this is countered by siiUfilar pr( posals from the 
West and vice versa. It mpy well be that neu- 
ItTalisni, properly exploited, will find l)olh East 
and West vying for India favour during the next 
five years and that in doing so, an apparent 
balance of paymeni's deficit is converted into a 
surplus. For Ibdia’s sake dt may be hoped that 
this will be true. For the sake of the Wesit it 

15. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 22-23. 


may also be hoped that it will be true, though one 
could w'ish that the aids were prompted by a 
somewhai:; more enlightened understansing of the 
stakes at issue in the Indian experiment. 

Savings-Investment Problem 

If foreign resources are available to the 
extent of 11 billion rupees, 61 billion of the 72 
billion rupees of plannexl outlay will have toi 
come from dont^^^l^^ sources. If from the 61 
billicn rupees one subtracts 10 billion rupees of 
“current Developmental expenditure,”^'’ net 
savings of 51 billion rupees wUll be required to 
finance domestically the planned cutlays. Savings 
of this magnitude will requiie that 10.2 billaon. 
rupees be saved per year as compared with current 
(1955-56) net savings of about 6.5 billion rupees 
per year. For savings to reach an average of 
11.2 billi« n rupees per ye^r V; will be necessary 
for them to grow at the rate of about 16i% per 
year. During ihe Fist Five-Year plan savings 
rose at an annual rate of 7.2% per year. By 
1960-61 savings must reach a level of about 
13.96 billion rupees per year if the target is to 
be achieved. The 7.45 billion rupee increase 
,i*n savings in 1 960-61 over the level in 1955-56 
represents about 28% of the 26.8 billicii rupee 
increase in national income planned for 1960-61 
over tlie level attained in 1955-56. On the basis 
of the above calculations savings will amouni\ to 
1.88 billim rupees the last year of the Second 
Five-Year Plan and wfrll represent 32% of the 
increase in national inocme occuring in that 
year.^^ Since life actual level of national income 
rose in India during the First Five-Year Plan by 
18% and savings grew at an annual rale of 7.2%, 
it appears doubtful that with a 25% increase in 
national income, assuming it is achieved under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, will boost the growth 
rale to 162 %. It seems quite unlikely that 
increases in savings as a proportion of increases 
in national income can he stepped up tc a level 
of 32%. Such a marginal rate of saving is un- 


16. Thk IS dnnp by the Planning Commission in 
.'irriving at TTie not irneslment expenditure though the 
exact natun* of “current developmental expenditure” 
is not too clear. Sroond Five-Year Plan, pp. 56-57 and 
p. 82. 

17. The calculations in this paragraph are based 
Upon a compound rate of growth in savings of 

per cent per year and a similar rate of growth in 
national income of 4.53 per cent per year. Both 
rates are consistent with the target goals and are 
implicit in them. 
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usual ev^n for a highly develcped econoipy in. 
which high marginal rates of saving may be expec- 
ted. Apart from the inipositicn of ratlier 
fil'ringent controls, wjiich may well be at odds 
with the welfare objectives of the plan, it is 
difficult to see how savings can be made adequate 
for the non-inflationary financing necessary to 
reacJi the target g(‘als. 

Deficit I’inancjnc 

Even if funds from all scuiccs relied upon 
by the Planning Coniinissioii are in fact obtained 
it will still be necessary for the Government to 
borrow heavily from the Reset ve Bank of India. 
It wfill be recalled that the amjcnnt of such 
borrowing (deficit financing) is estimated at 12 
billion rupees by the Planning Commission for 
publie sec*lor expenditures while expeTidiliires in 
the private sector totalling 4 -billon rupees are 
to be financed tlirough an ext»ansion of ( reiliC 
by commercial banks, lliiis m^w nn ney in the 
amount of 16 billion rupees is tc* be cicatcd 
during the five-year period 1935-50 to 1960-61. 
Frcm this total of 16 billi<'n rupees, 2 billion 
rupees should be subtraded because <4* the 
planne^d utilization of ftTcign exchange balances 
in that amount. This leaves a new addition t” 
the m^^ney supply fnr the five years am<' unling 
to 14 billion rupees. Since jho Indian mfuey 
supply for the year 1955-56 totalled 21. B hilUori 
rupees, the 11- billion rupee addition Ur it means 
an increase of t>1.2^c by 19()0-61 or an average 
rate rf growth m (he money siipijly per year of 
10.5% The inllal ionary potential of such an 
increase in the money supply should be readily 
apparent. When cue adds to ihis the possible 
additional deficit spending which may be resort- 
ed to because of a failure to secure the ex- 
pected aiTfcainLs of revenues from other domestic 
sources the magnitude of the problem is seen 
to be quite formidable indeed. 

Some increase in the money supply -is of 
course clearly warranted if national income ri^es 
during the Plan period by 25% and prices are to 
be kept stable. Moreover, since Indians seem to 
prefer courrency to bank credit, if per capita in- 
come rises ij!; is possible that some additional in- 
crease in the money supply may be appropriate to 
sate the penchant for cash balances (liquidity pre- 
ference) . ft still seerrtjs unlikely, however, that 
a 64% increase in the money supply is needed 
for these purposes. The notion seema implicit 
in the Planning Con^nission’s statements that 


deficit spending will be matched somehow by an 
offsetting creation of capital through mobiliza- 
tion of idle resources.''^ Of course, if idle re- 
sources complementary to labour can be found in 
ampunts sufficient to* necessitate the scale of defi- 
cit spending planned, little criticsim can be 
launched on this score. There seems to be 
considerable disagreement, however, among 
Indian planners themselves concerning the avail- 
ahilil’y of idle .cclinplementary resources. In 
the absence of idle resources complcmcnl ary to 
labour, deficit spending of the juagnilude envisaged 
in the Second Five-Year Plan will undoubtedly 
create inflationary pressures which will tax 
tile con^pclcncc of the best jninds that can he 
mobilized bo meet the threat. Tlie notion that 
deficit financing can make the same c(mlribulion 
to eci numi(“ growth in an under-developed; 
country lliat it can iij^ake in a liighly developed 
ccont/juy suffeung from depression is, at best, a 
risky one and may prove quite an o})Stacle t() the 
allaininent ( f India’s economic goals in a man- 
ner consistent 'with its dedication to democratic 
ideals;-^^ 

Population and Population iV>Lu:Y 

.ConfrcTiied with iJic prcdjlem of what to 
suggest to aid India in achi(*\iug economic 
growth, I he Western cc'onomisi, iNpeoially an 
cccnornist from the Lhiitcd 5la(es, is likey I'o 
ccnclude that since there are so m,aTiy Indians 
and so few other Indian resources die only 
answer is population control. Justifiably, ihis 
answer tends to arouse the ire of an intelligent 
citizen of India fcr he knows that his country is 
doing much in this regard. In fact the Indian 
knows that his is the only oounliy that has offi- 
cially recognized the existence of a picpulalion 
problem and has a CovcrnmeiLally sponsored 
population policy. The family planning 
programjne under the Second Five-Year Plan is to 
be vastly expanded and Ji\ay well reach the 
remotest areas through its nvj'bile and other rural 

18. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 83-87. See also 
the di^cussicn of deficit financing in Second Five- 
Year Plan: The Framework, Government of India, 
(New Delhi: December, 19;M), pp. 44-47; also the 
di.sscnt by Prof. B. R. Shenoy in the same publica- 
tion, pp. 162-169. 

19. R. B. Shenoy, Ibid. 

20. If allofcaiions, priorities, rationing, price 
regulation and other direct controls must be insti- 
tuted in wholesale fashion, there may be many 
including Indian citizens, who will see little distinc- 
tion between the Indian and the Chinese experiments. 



clinics. The surprising thing is really not 
that India’s populalinn is growing by an annual 
increment of around 5 million persons but that, 
despite tlie marked improvement in economic 
conditions since partition and independence, the 
rate of growtli has not surged markedly upwfeird. 
So-called population explosions have tended to 
accompany the introduction of development 
projects in most under-developed areas. In 
India, however, the rate of increase ^*11 population 
growth has not risen ai)preciably, jf at all. The 
fact that it has noi i^ in large part a tribute 
lo the success and far^ighudness 1 1‘ India’s 
leaders and the populaMon policy inaugurated hy 
them under the First Five-Year Plan. Despite 
the praise which ,is due India for her family 
planning progiam ii |is ne^ erlh(‘less true that 
Jiuich rcinains to he doia^ and that India’s 
population must be stabili/<Ml in the not-too- 
dislant future. 

Socialism v>. Dcmociiatic Idlals 

One is also prompU^d to speculate at ihc 
philosopbical level conccTiiing the (v'mpatibiliiy 
of a bocialislie cxonomic system, with a demo- 
cratic stale commillcd to those principles of 
liberalism coiii,inoi)ly associated with democracy 
and lo which India’s (!onsli!uliL!ri pledges her 
government. J'lspccially , is one inclined to 
conlcm[dale this issue when he idealizes the 
possiI>Ie extent lo which direct ccnlrols may be 
needed lo in.siiic attainment ( I the economic 
objectives of llic Second Five-Year Idan. Counter- 
ing the feats one might have concerning the com- 
palibili; y of a socialistic eccnoniic system with a 
liberal democratic state, however, arc the plans ' o 
extend the coimnuni y develcpmeni projects to all 
of India’s half-million or so villages during the 
next five years. The program in this respect is al- 
mc'si: exclusively welfare-oriented and designed to 
bring the benefits of economic development, 
modern medical science, education, and so foith 
to 325 million persons. Certainly, ilic objectives 
here are in the best liberal democratic tradition. 
It is possible that the Second Five-Year Plan 
should be judged a success even if most of its 
goals are not achieved so long as the aim^ of the 
Community Development Prtfgram and the 
National Extension Service arc partially achieved. 
The size of the task being undertaken in improv- 

21. Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 553-554. 


ing living conditions Jn Indy’s villages is hercu- 
lean in its proportions. 

« 

Summary and Conclusions 

An effort has been made in this paper to 
examine the major ccoiioiiijic gc.j^ls of India's 
Second Five-Year Plan, 10 analyze the resources 
available lo India in atlcinpling to- achieve these 
goals, and to determine the probability of success 
ill attaining the g* als in view of llie apparent 
resources available. On the surface the 
goals seem fantatlically large, yet, in terms 
of need ihcy are in fact quite modest. The 
resources available for (air>ing out the plan 
a])|)car to l>c singularly deficient in many respeefs 
and thus the probability of success is disappoinil- 
irigly low . Ill short, tlie conclusion is tinged 
v/ith pessimism and glcon\. 

Foi those who are by nature opliniistic it 
may In; noted that similar appraisals of India’s 
pioblems were made upon the eve of the Firsii 
Five-Year Pimi.-- Acev rding to many, ih(5 like- 
lihood of success was small. Yet I he modest goal 
of an 11 ])lt cent incroai^e in real national income 
was exceeded and national income rose by 18 
per cent . 

The foiecaslcr of India’s iiqmediale future 
e Jn well pi iider the following words of 
Jawahailal Nehru : 

'‘What India is attompling today :q regard lo 
Planning .something unique in history. While coim- 
trics of W^'^tern Eurnpo had buiJt up a magnificent 
mdiisliial civilization ovia a period of 200 years or so 
With tho siij)port, in sojiic •cum.'s, of colonial possessions, 
and other countr'cs Ida* the Soviet Union had .sub- 
stantial achirv ('rnciits to their credit obtained at a 
(reineiidou.'j c'O. t, India r-j pur.daiing peaceful and deino- 
cratijc methods lo raise the living .standard of her 
people. 

We can do Ihis, and the basic reason for my say- 
ing -'o is my ( normous faith in the Indian people.”^ 

22 See. C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahinananda, 
PUimiiiifj for a Shorlngc Economy: Tho Indian Ex- 
pi’rivhnt, (Bombay, Vora & Co Piib., Ltd., 1952). 
Though the aift4iors are favorably disposed to the 
First Five-Year Plan, they point out the criticisms 
and doubts of others. 

23. The pessimist will quickly point out, how- 
ever, that a very important factor in the income 
gain wa.s attributable to unusually favorable mon- 
soons. “What,’^ they may ask, "will be the caae if 
the monsoons fail during the next five years?" 

24. Second Five-Year Plan : The Framework^ in- 
side cover page of publication. 



THE RAJPUT AND HIS VENDETl’A (VAIR) 

By Prof. K. R. QAWLINGO, m.a., Pii.d. 


A Rajput is condemned as a kuput (worthless 
son), who' fails to retaliate or die in the attempt. 
His very birth as a Rajput puts him under a 
debt, and tliis debt is to die (rnarne ka rin) in 
vindjicaLion of his personal and family hchour 
in the first instance, and for his kula (sept) and 
gotrti wjhenever the call would come. The debt 
of salt (pay and mainlenance) i& also repayable 
by laying down life for tlic paymaster, no- matter 
of whatever counli^ or creed. Il was — and it is, 
his living faith that blood cries fior blood, and 
that the departed spirit of a kinsman slain in a 
private feud I^es enchained within the belly of 
the murderer, whose death at Ijhe hands of 
a son, brother or kinsman of the murdered can 
alone set the aggrieved spirit free to ascend 
heaven ! A Rajput after a successful termination 
of his grim vow] of vair conjures up before one’s 
vision the terrific Bhim (f die Mahahharat and 
Veni-samharam, wJio drank in the field of Kuru- 
kshetra the warm blood of die Kaurdva Crown 
Prince tas'ing as sweet as iii.otlier Kunti’s milk. 
It was but a praiseworthy Dhariria of a Kshatriya 
with which even the higher Dharma of pious 
Yudhisthir could not interfere. This sentiment 
of vair, though a noble animal instinct, was dius 
the legacy of die MaJiabharat to the Rajput 
Medieval India. 

Vmr cr vendetta was not peculiar to the 
Rajpulsi or to India. It w'as the common feature 
of every society in its tribal stage of social 
evolution. In fact, it was the cement of tribal 
solidarity, and a sacred duty whicli a man o6 
honour owed to the sceiely. The Pagan Arab 
held die law of revenge in as much sanctity as 
the medieval Rajput. The Mofeaic Law of “a 
tooth for tooth” feund its \vay to Islamic 
Jurisprudence as kisas (retaliation in kind), 
wdiich was the indisputable right of every Muslim 
to demand. Pre-Islamic Arab poe'ry breathes 
the fire of bio cd- '’pud even fiercer than that of 
the bardic literature of Rajputana. In medieval 
times, feud and loyalty, whether territorial or 
clannish, always went together. In the modern 
age the State has taken awfay this right of tho 


individual to- retaliate his own wrongs, and made 
him walk helplessly wiilh the Penal Code in his 
pocket withoui. any guarantee of adequate 
justice, which the katar of the Rajput used to 
exa(5t promptly from the wrongdoer or his kith 
and kin with a more deterrent effect. In 
medieval Rajput society no money compensation 
could atone fiT bloodshed; only dharti and 
duLhan (territory ami bride) from the guilty clan 
v;ere accepiable as peace offering. 

( 2 ) 

In Raj])utana bh^od-feud was not confined 
to ihe warlike Rajputs only. It was common 
with men of every ct'^mmunity, even of the lower 
classes. Those who could not shed bb od ou 
account o!* some religious scruple, or where the 
adversary w^as stronger, would go to sivme Rajput 
proleclor to do the needful for llicm. Blood- 
feud was not an evil brought to Rajputaiia by 
the Rajputs tliemsclves. It existed long before in 
tlie land, and it exists till today even outside 
RajpuUuia among all classes and castes, parii- 
cualrly ami.ng tlie Jats of ihe Punjab and some 
parts of U.P., as my personal knowledge goes. 

To confine ourselves to Rajputana proper, 
where tlie blood-feuds of non-Rajputs will 
provide an indispensable backgreund for a picture 
of feuds of the Rajput. 

Till the first half of the fifteeii'h century, 
the greater part of liic territory, later Bikanir 
Raj, was held in independence by the Saharan, 
Godara and Bcniwal Jats. Rao Bika Rathor 
came to live amctig the Ja:s witli h^is followers. 
The Saharan Jats lived in Bharang, and one day 
Malki, the wife of the Chaudhuri of the Saharans, 
happened to praise the liberality of the Chaudhuri 
of the Godara- and remark innocence, “One 
ought to h^ve a Chaudhuri like him.” This was 
too much for her husband and the honour of 
his tribe. He beat h^s wifsc with a slick, and 
said, “Go and live wiJi him.” After about a 
menth of unpleasant non-co-operation in 4he 
household, the Saharan Jats assembled one evening 
to make up ihc quarrel betw^een their Chaudhuri 
and his resentful wife. Goats were killed, wipe 
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Went round and heavy feasliiijjr wen: on. But Malki 
(led that very night with the chivalrous Chaudhuri 
of the Codaras, who was lying in wlait in tlie 
neighbourhood. Thus vair stalled heiween ilic 
two tr,ihes. The Godaras having Rae.. Bika at 
their back, the Saharans decided to surrender 
their teri’itory for buying the help of the power- 
ful Narsingh Jat of Shvfani. Rao Bika surprised 
Narsitigh Jat in his camp, and lefi the balance 
even between the two warring tribes, beth of 
which eventually aere])led Bika as their ruler. 
Dasu Beniwal eanj^fj lo Rao Bika, and pra)ed. 

hamara vair hni so dilado to dharti 
tumahari Jud ' (My Lord ! J have a iHiir; if you 
avenge it. our land is yours) . Rao Rika w-ent 
against (he Sohar Jais of Snhrani Khera to 
retaliale the vair of the Beniwal Jals, and thus 
every ruling Jat f'lan of iaiujiif-de^ in pnrsuii of 
pcily feuds, lost its leiriiory and independence to 
die astute and valiani Bika, ihe ionnder (»f the 
Bikanir Raj. 

It it hardlv an e\aggeraU(.n lo say that as 
many crack desperadoes among the Rajputs lost 
(heir lives in luirsui’ of vair as ever pcuhaps dietl 
in a b(‘lter eaii'^(*. Quanels not onl\ la’hsuan man 
and man hut also among their unforgiving women- 
folk mullii)lied feuds. A Rajpu.ani would net 
eat her bread in ease till any olfeiice to her w^'as 
avenged by her ’ son, or any rdalions on her 
father’s side. No pcn-piclure of ihe Rajput’s 
balatiec-sheot of blood and ({uarrel can be half so 
effeelive as anecdotes preserved in iheir bardie 
literature. We shall give abridged vcivions o^ 
a few' anecdo-:es lu indiealc die spiiil of the age. 

( :n 

One stormy nigli; in the raim seaSnn Rai> 
Shuja’s son, Nara, who had been given Faleali 
in jagir,' sat ai his meal in liis modieiV loom 
abc-ut four gliaris after nighlfall, when a maid- 
servant ojjened du‘ window, and looking outside 
said tf/ her m,iftlress, “Tonight ligluning is Hash- 
ing over Pohkaran.” At the mention of l^diknari. 
Rani Lakshmi, mother of Nara, gave on a jiensive 
sigh. “What ails thcc, mother, wihen thou hast 
two sons like Bagba and Nara, and the Rao 
(father) is alsc hale and hearty ?” After having 
been pressed hard the n\elancholy lady at last 
disedosed that when she was a maiden, Rao 
Khivan (Khemkaran) had refused the coconut of 
betrothal sent by her maternal grandfather, and 
remarked that she wasi known to have been born 
under a bad star {Mula Nakshtra) . Nara’s 
5 


blood Was up and he said, “Mother, you 
ni/iternal aunt is in llie house of the Rao’ o 
Pohkaran, and on that coiisidcralicn I say nothinj 
to him. Say a word, and Pfjlikaraii is ours.” 

%Iany months after, one day Rao Kliivai 
-wile bad gone lo a distant fapn-yard to lool 
after his horses — , was linking his mouth in tht 
m^oniiiig when he was stariled by the neighing o 
Nara’s gallant cliaiger, Koridliaj. He wtis vor^ 
much upset; because, the f».rt of, Pohkaran ha( 
been left with a few seddiers, and particularly 
some days Ijcfore the expelled Piiroliit (priest) 
of Falodi had come to reside I here. Rao Khivan 
sent forward ],or news five or six troopers, wlu 
slalionecl iheinsehes on a hilbek overlooking the 
(Mid van route. Soon aftei a strong parly oi 
horsemen w]ilh eamels cairylng arms came thai 
way, and the iroopers ot kliiuva challengec 
them^ '’Wliicli Thakur goe^ there ?'’ From ihr 
Oilier side came the false icjil}, “Nara, son <'] 
Bida, going ;o Aniarkot will the Iniuit." Witt 
sc me ripsgi\]ng the troopers came back lo Rat 
Khivan and reported that all did not seem wel 
{huchh dal me kal^a hai) : ‘'The parly i» 
[)ro(‘ee(ling on its way; all are in kasariya witf 
selna-s (bridegroom’s crown) on the heads an( 
singing lustily khambaich (Kharnbaz) tune.” 

News soon came Ijrom Bolikaraii that al 
was t.ver there. With eighty troopers Rac 
Khivan hurried to join his expelled family an( 
relations, who had gone lo- Baharmei . On th 
way he (am^e across a gadaiiu carrying 
I leafing goat on Iris shoulders. I ncei'tain abou 
his future the Rao asked liis Bha., “Bawa ! wjha 
doc's diis goat say Ihe Bhal. who pretende 
lo unclor-tarid horse, birds and animals alik 
when occasion would arise, gravely broke th 
invsoT) ; “You will kill Nara in as many year 
as the nurnher cf kos )ou will traverse to cat thi 
goa^. ' Rao Khivan gave a few' phadiyas {dam 
('(juivaleiit lo a double-piec I lo the gcatherc 
hu tried 12 kos and ate the* goat at the village o 
Bhiiiiana. 

Khivan gave no pcaetr to Nara by raidin 
and eattle-ljJ’.irjg in Pohkaran 'lor twelve years 
On one occasion Rao Khivan with his sicn Lunk 
and another ec rnrade, CKicha Barjang made > 
swcjop on Nara’s cattle, and Nara with hi 
folli w’ers overtook th’em in pursuit. Nara spurret 
his liorse after Lunka, who all of a suddei 
wheeled about ajid struck ai Nara in niction oi 
horrchack. Npra’s head fell down on thi 
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ground; bui his horse carried the headless rider 
two hundred paces where hb body fell. 

Goyaiid, son of Nara, sat on ihe gadi of 
Pohkaran and carried on |lic feud of his ilather’s 
bl»’0(l. INiere w;as eonstam fighliiijr, and ihe land 
became desolate (dharti basjie na pave) . Old 
Rao Shnja, father of Nara, at las: intervened and 
sunnnoned boih Goyand and IKhivan to his 
piesenee. ‘le divided iIil [aad between iheni half 
and half fixinir die bcimda' ,iL die place where 
iVara’s head had fallen on dm ollj <la\ ol the daik 
fortnight of il.e month of (juioa \'d . ISol.* 

( 4 I 

Sona Baj, a sislci’ (d In- duggid^ plebiaU 
knig'hj, Pcilui Ralhor, n.-id given iii ii^iori«ige 

to the Deoia child i f Siiuln. uho liad d^n niaiiied 
a dauglipM- of \iia Baglicjn. \,ia ^\a^ i vedih.v 
lord, and lii ln'r thm i I’l e, ,■ -lie Jabej 

(nianiage d‘ ucr) o? die Bagheli than }uv of 
Sona *»cii. the Bagheli us(‘d to proNokc Soiia 
Bai by a di'<[)Ia>ing lioasi of lu*r oinauieids as is 
the w'ti) of v\(in'en. dlie Bc^glicli In launt s^aid to 
Sciij Bai, ‘ ' hy brother ( Balm • cals w'ilh the 
Thori^ (;i hnv class thic>’]>li \)(.i.\Ac vlio eat dead 
aninia > ’ The Rao took the -.ide oi the Bagheli 

and sai'i, “Ralbori, why dost iliou resent il ? 
It is a lart 'hat Pabu Ii\es v\idi the Thoris.*” 
“But Raoji has no Thakur as bold as iny brother’s 
riioris,” e .me the -iiigry rejoinder from Sona 
Bill. At (his the Deora’s cowaTdly whip played 
^n Sena’s back, and Sona w'ote to her l>roliier 
dcinan ling batisrfaction bn’ hci insnll. 

^.id^ his cavaliers .md nine Thoris Pabu 
started for So’olii. On the w'jy lay die leriilory 
of Ana laghcla. (Ihandia Tl ori said to Pabu, 
“Redeem my vair on Ana Baghela who slev/ my 
father. ’ Pabu turned against Ana Baghela, and 
killed him, but he spared Ana’s son and accepted 
only the ornament of Ana’s wife, whicli he 
nieant for a present to Sona Bai. 

Pabu reached Sirohi and sent a challenge to 
liis bio'her-in-law’t lo c<jnc out and fight. He 
iiisliucted his Thori sharp’-shocters not to kill 
the Deora chief but nvike a captive of him alive. 
Hearing the news (d the capture of her husband 
Sona came out in a rfi/h (bullcmk carriage), and 
for the iclease of her husband. Enmity 

♦ Nainai tells us that ihc boundaiy thus fixed had 
boeu continuing till hig own time, ^iich a bouiKlaiy 
is known as had-padi (tlio place where bones lie), 
which it is a sin to cross by people at feud. There are 
9Uch nad-padis also in U.P. where Rajputs dwell. 


was made up, and Sona Bai went ta the apart- 
ment of the Bagheli and said, “Bai, n;y brother 
has killed your father. Get up and do the 
lokachar (customary weeping) .” 

There was a feud between the Ralhors and 
Johiyas, and Goga Rathor, son of Biramdev, was 
on one occasion returning after having slain 
Dalla Johiya by a night attack. Nc'.xt day, Goga’s 
party was overlakcn by Dhirdev (son of Dalla) 
and Dhii’dev's fath«*r j.i law Ranaiigdcw Bhati of 


Piiaal. (iogadev. 
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and 
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I'ahl ) . Ranangdev turned away in comcinpt say- 
ing. ^'Te/e Jaisi bishtJm hn pa parvara lete p/iiren!’" 
lit no business of mine to take the saliile of 
ihc niglil-soil of a man like you) . 

Then came Dhirdev, and to him, Guga said, 
“Dhirdev, thou ar, a liravc Johiya; ihy kaka 
(uncle, politely meaning Talher’) is turning 
rosfilessly in my stomach (farap raha hai) ; may 
il please ihcc ‘'to take my salute'' [inujra) , 
Dhirdev (lism;ounlcd and approached him; Goga’s 
sw^ord plied and parried, and Dliirdev lay stretch- 
ed near him. When Goga loo was aboui lo 
brcailic his last, he shouted out', “Hear, if anybody 
is ihere! Goga sa\s that the vair hcLw'een the 
Ralhors and ihc Johiyas now stands atr par 
( and therefore ovci ) . If any one lives, lei hini 
cany my words lo Mahewa that now a vair with 
the Bhatis i» on hand; because, Bhaii Ranangdev 
has abused Goga as hishtha,"' This was heard 
by Jhanpa, who carried Goga’s message loi 
Maliew^a . 

Mulu Ralhor had a vair with Sam.ant Singh 
Songarah Chauban of Jalore, who had :akeri 
into his own household Miilu's wife and a son 
born of her. He managed to become friendly 
with a inaid-scrvant of Sainaiu Singh, and one 
night lay in w^it near the lulsirnandap, Mulu’s 
former wife placed tikdi befoi '3 Samant Singh 
for his evening meal, and Samant Singh asked 
her to wake up the son of Mulu to lake food with 
him. He praised in high terms the valour and 
noble qualities of Mnln, which must have been 
inherited by his child. Mulu was no Enoch 
Arden, and he cried, will nc't kill thee, I 
will not; the vair is over.” He went away and 
married another wife! 
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Before a vair was started by a wiiole clan 
the justice of ihe cause used to be weighed by the 
elders, who would try for a coniiproniise if belter 
sense pievr.ilcd. A murder of a kinsman by 
another of the saiue sept {gotra) wab generally 
made up, failing w|hich the aggrieved party re- 
ceived a sort of ntoral sanction to exact vengeance. 
A vair became a moral obligation for the whole 
clan when the quarrel was willi another clan. 
“Gotra-hai'ya” slaying of ^l^^'menj was 

considered a heavy sin to be atoned for by a 
pilgrimage or charity. A vair was gcneially 
closed by a cession of leiritory. or by a irvitri- 
monial alliance of a whole ale ( hjoacU r l)et\veen 
girls and ho\s t)f o])no&ile paJiif>. either volnn- 
laiy or forced by (be slrongc! imUn in demand 
of hridcb. 

Evils «d ihe vair w'as ilisastions for ihc* 
Rajputs. Religion wa'f lighllv palled with, and 
the indepcndencv'. of ore’s hhitin ii)airimony) 
even sold to aliiuis |o buv (heir help for ihc 
Cialilicalioji of icM'iigi; on pc.wcifid advei'saiics . 
(ionversion of Rajpeu tribes masse of Sindli, 
Runii of Chdeli and ihe Thai (Desert) was to a 
great cxlcnt prcci])ilated bv this ingiained frenzy 
foi revenge. Rao Maldev of Jodhpur vowed to 
sow** 7 /tw/f (vad^ish) by culling habal (^thorny 
liees) on (he sidd of BiiaindeN s Mcrta, and 
Birain took a eoinUeivtiw lo cut the inaJigo tices 
ol the royal garden of Jodlipni il he was 
falhci's sou. Biramdev joined Sliei Slmh and 
had his revenge on Maldev, ])Ui the libeUy of 
the Ralhurs slipped off llieir liaiuis. 

The spirit of vendetta of the HajpiU wias 
exploited by astute Akbai and all liis successors 
for political ends. Its force was too sUoiig c\en 
for a strong governmeiu sometimes. Rajah 
Girdhardas. son of Raisal Darbari and chief of 
Khandela, was killed in a private quarrel by the 
sayyids in Burharpur in 1624 in the reign of 
Jahangir. Prince Parvez and Mahabat Khan, 
who had b»‘en at this time giving chase to the 
rebellious pimce, Khurram, luund no other way 
of appeasing Rajput cry for vair except by 
yielding to their demand and excenlirig leader of 
the Sayyid parly (Nainsi, KkynL, ii, p. 35, 

; KZ «J 

Providence at last tan ; Rajputs a 

terrible lesson of ilhc evils o! • that brought 
about the tragedy of Princess t <1^ la Kumari of 
M^war, made so familiar to us by a nearest con- 
temporary, Col. Tod. Krishna Kumari’s poison 


cup symbolises poison of vair betw'eer the 
Chundavats and the Sakh!ta\ats within Mewaj:, 
and of ^he senseless pride of the Rathors 
and the offended dignity of the Kachhwahs 
caisido. We nccil not lejin-dnce the narrative 
of Tod, which is nt>\\ ceil non know’ledge 
dirough poems ard diauTas. We may only 
add a background oi ilu' long-drawn episode 
of the feud and rivalry belw :pn the Sakhtavals 
and the Chundavals, coijcc!ii»g '^'od’s bias for the 
former . 

Ever since, the vohniii.’r* abdication of 
Chnnda’s claiin^ lu the gadi o( h^var in favour of 
his infant slcp-biolher Moka! (1397 A.D.), it 
became a ri rogni'^i'd il tradition in Mewar 

that paL (throne) helnnocd ',0 the children of 
Mokal, whereas ihaih, i.c., power and prestige 
of (he s’ale were to lie in ihc keeping of the pro- 
gciicy of Chiinda represented by the house of 
SaliJinbar. About oin' hundred and eighty 
years after, Maharana lhalap gave to his younger 
1)1 other, Sakai Singh, a larg api)anage, and the 
descendanis of Sakai S ngli ^rowing rapidly 
t)OAverrul l)Cgan to dispuic the primacy of the 
ChnTu1a\als al court and in tlic field. Jealousy 
consumed the two rival i and their broils 
bceanio fiequenl. 1 second Pratap wlas not 
boin in Mcw)ur (o hold Itack obese fighting 
hulls of Sisedjas ]»y I jcir liorr.''. and hence the 
incxi'ablc dusa'^lt'r. Dndcr wcuk rulers iMaipur 
pie-eiiled the spectacle rf Shakespeare’s Verona 
ringing xvilh the defiani faclinn riy. “Down with 
ihe Montagues, down wilh the Capnlels”. 

Loyalty in later times sal lighter on the 
Sakhtavals, and one of lln^m, Narayandas, 
aceompanded the traitor prince Sagarji to the 
court of Jahangir. Ravat Mcgh Singh Chundavat, 
better known to fame as Kala Megh (Black Cloud), 
was sent by Maharana Karan Singh to expel 
Narayandas froiq Bengu, which he refused lo eva- 
cuate according to the leiins of the treat \ between 
Amar Singh and Jahangir. Vair thus starred be- 
tween Ravai^Jcgh and Narayandas. Narayandas 
surprised the home of Megh during his absence, 
and carried away one elephant to humiliate his 
adversary. Megh invited his kinsfolk, the Chun- 
davats, to avenge his wrong as the Sakhtavats 
had n\uslcred strong to back their own kinsman, 
Narjayandas. When rival septs were about to 
plunge into a bloody fight, the Black Cloud 
thundered halt, saying that he would rather go 
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uruiYenged than lake upon his head the sin of 
Cotra-hatya. 

Such restraint and noble impulse hardly 
characterised the jconduct otf the Sakhtavats. 
Matters came to a head during the regency of the 
Queen mother after tlic acression of Hamir Singh 
II (1773) . Court intrigue fanned to flam^ the 
feud between the iwfo premier clans of Mewar. 
The Sakhtavats, who had been in virtual rebellion 
for twenty year*^ before the Krishna Kuniari 
tragedy, invited Jaswant Kao Ilolkar agains. the 
ruling junta (>f the Chandavats backed by llio 
Sindliia.., aiid Jil- br(. light ibe notorious Amir 
Khan Fa ’ian (ui the scene. They were nowhere 
when Amir Khan was destroying tcii\ples:, and 
thieatened to sack Udaipur. 

India would Iiavr been saved much of her 
misery if Lord Wellesley had Incn allo\vcd to 
carry luihampcied his policy of im,j)o:dng Subsi- 
diaiy Alliance on Indian iiilters, who had by ilicir 
wc rlhlessness b rfeil 'cj long before any claim to 
indepeiv^ent existence. Moral hesitancy of the 
British resulted in the piolongation t/f the misery 
of the va^t iiiasscs ol poace-b\ing people upon 
v.Iioin^ their own piolec-Uus had let loose the 
Piiidari pe^l. 

It is a sad episode of our medieval history 
when in the ptiisuit of vair families and elans 
courted ruin aio.i . of everylliiiig va man ought 
tn hold iieai'ei aad dearer: riami'K. his country’s 
liberty and his aneej*iral religion. Vair was the 
salt of life to soqiely in Mc^dieval India as 
elsewhere. But evciiluallv i. proved a killing 
poison. If is ail the more legndtablc bceau^^e llm 
Rajp^^ tl^d ne t lea.ni to sink pelly enmities, 
unite for a greater cause, and thus divert lava of 
rctalialorv spirit uf vair from ihe individual and 
!.h(j clan to a natj^mal channel, which would have 
iransiimted it into territorial patrio ism as in 
Etiropeari countries. 


Past history tells us that it vjfas the cult of 
prejudice and hatred, and not of love, tolerance 
and forgiveness, — ^that created Ancient Greece as 
well as England of the nineteenth century, and 
Germany of the twentieth. The same cult of 
hatred for Non-Aryans held together the old Indo- 
Aryan polity till Lord Buddha preached his 
Panclm-shila and great Asoka experimented its 
truth in tlic pnlidcs of a powerful empire. It 
was the culj of racial haired of the Arab 
for the non-Arab that had created the first 
Arab Eiiipire in dc'fiance of the tenets of true 
Islain; and that Empire crumbled .to pieces when 
counter-hatred of su})jcct peoples recoiled on 
the Arabs. 

Experience lias proved a hard school for 
M'.odcrn nations, who seem to liave at last realised 
tha: the cult of haired, e\cn if camouflaged with 
lip sytapadiy, i-olicitiule and snpersainlly pr<»- 
fi^sions, does lu.t carry u& far in statecraft. 
Militant liaTcd, harnessed to })olilical and reli- 
gidis propaganda, had, no doubt in tbe past, 
some.im;',s aclcfl as a powerful slimnlus for tbe 
giow-li of modern nations, or as a restorative 
to ih.c prostrate body politic in critical moments; 
biU normally these are only poisons of soinje 
drug value from the seductive influence of which 
i( is hard to escape. 

The lii^ t rjan looks l)ack with mixed feedings 
of admiraliOfi and di'^aj^pointjucni on ;h(^ Bajpuls 
in pui>iii| of iJieir vair. Modern India should take 
a Ies>on from 'he past, because ji'ri this period of 
transition tlie essence of vair^ howsoever refined, 
seem^ lo have taken possession of casies, c^unmu- 
nilies and provinces under various guises and 
slogans. To them who slake much for a little, 
\\c ip:iv only say in the words of the poet: 

Alpasya hetoh hahur halum irhehan, 

J ichard’Umdhali prafibhasi me tvam. 
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I 

In thf; preceding arl'n‘lc^ in ihis series We 
have dealt v, iili cerLain aspects of Article 22 of 
our (ioristiliUion as intcrpieled by ^ ur Supreme 
(^oud. In lliis article we j)rop( se to refer to 
some other aspects <i[ Article 22 as judicially 
recr.gnized. 

J[ 

In our prec<'djiig arlichr we have referred 
to some of the ‘i)riiicildes’ which the Supreme 
Onirt laid down on 23111 Januarv, 1931, in 
connexion with ihe ( a^c'‘ kr'owii as The State of 
Homhuy V. Atrna Rani Srulhar VaUlya, and 
which it lias since applic d tc. the dc< i>lun of some 
later cases. Wc luuc already'* icferrcd to one 
such later case,'" nanudy, Turapailu Da ami 
Others V. The State of ITcsf Ih)nf^al, and we 
shall now refer to am thcr,^’ Jiainely, Dr, Raai 
Krishan Dhardiiaj V. The State of Delhi and 
Olliers, in connexion with Article 22 of our 
(kmsliiulioii . 

^ Briefly speaking, llie Ram Krishan Bfuirdwaj 
case arose out of a “p^dition* under vXr/icio 32 
of the Oon-^tiutlivn lof India) tor ihc issue of 
a wiit in the iialuic of habeas e.rpus diiccling 
ihe release of the prlilioncr Dr. Ram krishan 
Bhiardwaj” who wa.^ a medical praditioncr in 
Delhi and who wa-' “"'aid to be under unlawtfni 
detenlion.” The pt’litioiier had been aiicj>led 
on lOlli March, 193ik under an OLdcr of the 
District Magistrate «d Delhi under Section 3 of 
the Preventive Detendon Act, 1930, as subse- 
quently amended. Tlic grounds of his dcieulioii 
were conunuiiicaled to him on 15th March, 1953. 
Now one of thes(! grounds, as “mjeiilioncd in 

1. 8co The Modern Revuiu fur Januaiy, 1957, 
pp. 23-36. 

2. Sec il^id, pp. 32-36. 

3. Criminal Appellate JiiriMlietion ; (,V(' No 22 
of 1950, the Supremo Court, of India. 

4. Sc(‘ The Modern Reriew for January, 1957. 
pp. 35-36. 

5. Criminal AppollaU' Jurisdiction : Caso No. 2-1 
of 1950, the Supreme Court of India. 

6. The Supreme Court Rcfyorts, 1953, Vol. IV, 
Part VII, July, Aiijfu&t and September, 1953, pp. 708- 
13. 

7. Original Jurisdiction: Petition No. 67 of 1053, 
the Supreme Court of India.—See ibid., p. 708. 


o^f Calcutta 

Sub-paragraph (c) of paragraph 2 * f the state- 
ment of grounds,” was : 

"(e) You have hern c.rtianising the movement 
(tlic Praja Parishad Mnxunun* of Kavlirnir) by en- 
rolling voluntrors among the rrfiigces in your capacity 
a'^ Pre.'ident of ttie Itefugre .X^.HJciation of the Bara 
Hindu Rao,” a local area ,n Dellii. 

it Was argued 1)\ the counsel for the 
judili' Her, who relied on I lie decision^ of the 
Su])reine Court in the AiniQ R<mi Sridhar Vaidya 
case, that this ground was “exlicnicly vague” 
and ga\e ‘3io i»articu'ars to enable the petitioner 
to in/ikc an ad(‘(piatc reinesentalion against the 
order of <lelciilion,” and iliat it thus infringed 
‘hhe const ilulioiial safeguard tnovided in Article 
22 (5t” of the Cunsliiulion of India. Against 
this view it wa^ argued h\ [he AUorney-General 
for India on behalf of the resjn/ndeiUs that “the 
grounds must he read as a whole and sev read, 
the ground mciUioncd in sub-paragraph (e) 
could rcasunably he taken to mean that the 
petitioner wias organizing the movement (the 
Praja Parishad Moveiqent of Kashmir) by enroll- 
ing volunteers from the 4ih to (the) 10th March 
in the area known as Bara Hindu Rao.” There- 
iipcai the Siipiemo Court declared^’ in the course 
t)f a unanimous judgment on I6lh April, 1953 : 

“Tln.s inteiprutal lull is plausibh'. but. tlic petitioner, 
wiio is a layman not ex]i(Tipnc( d in tlie interpretation! 
e>f doeumenhs, can hardly be expected without legal 
aid, which is denied to him, to interpret the ground 
m th(' w'lisc explained by the Attorney-CScneral. Surely, 
it i.s 11]) to tlie detaining authority to make his mca.n- 
iiiii clear beynml doubt, without leaving the person 
di'taiiK'il to his own rt’^ourees for interpreting the 
grounds. W(' must, thcriforc, hold that the ground 
iiKUtioned m s'ul)-priragrai)h (e) of paragraph 2 (of 
the statement of griainds) is vague in the sense rx- 
I’lained above.” 

Til regard to the qiK's’doii whether r-ne or 
Iavo vagiie"^roiinds could, or could not, affect the 
Milidily of a detention where there w^re ether 
siifficienlly ^ le.ir and definite grounds to supporl 
the detention, the Supreme Court stated 

8. h'ce Tiie Modem Ri view for January, 1957, 

pp. 32-26 

9. The Supreme Court Ri ports. .Inly. August and 
September. 1953, pp. 711-12. 

10. Ibid., pp. 712-13. 
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^Treventive detention is a serious invasion of 
personal liberty and such meagre safeguards as the 
Constitution has provided against the improper exer- 
cise of the power must be jealously watched and 
enforced by the Court. In this case, the petitioner has 
the right, under Article 22(5), as interpreted by this 
Court by a majority/' to be furnished with particulars 
of the grounds of his detention ‘sufficient to enable him 
to make a representation which on being considered 
may give relief to him/ We arc of opinion that this 
constitutional requirement must be satisfied vnlJi rr\- 
pcct io raah oj the grovruls^ comlin unicat ed to the 
person detained, subject of course to a claim of 
privilege under Clause (6) of Article 22. That not 
having been done in regard to the ground menl oned 
in .vaib-paragraph ((*) of paragraph 2 of the statement 
of grounds, the petit ionc'rs detent ion cannot be held 
to be in accordance with the ]noce<iiire established by 
law within the meaning of Article 21 (of the Consti- 
tution). The petitioner is, therefore, entitled to be 
released and wp accordingly <liroct him to lie set at 
liberty forthwith.’^ 

Thus the Supreme Court iiiiaiiiniously held^® 
in the Dr. Ram Krishan Bhard^aj case that “the 
oonslitutional requirement that the grounds musil 
not be vague must be satisfied with respect to 
oaeh of the grounds communicated to the person 
detained, subject to the claim of privilege under 
clause (6) of Article 22 of the Constitution,” 
and that where one of the grounds was vague, n 
delcniion was not, even though the other grounds 
were not vague, “in accordance wlilh the procedure 
established by law and wa§ therefore illegal.” 

We may refer here to an interesting point. 
What wt)Uld happen “if the detaining authority 
(originally) proceeded on two grounds” and one 
of these grounds w'as afterwards “admitted to be 
non-existent or irrelevant,” or “unsubstantial” 
and. therefore, could not “be made a ground of 
detention”? This question arose” in connexion 
with “a petition under Article 32 of the 
Constitution (of India) praying for the issue of 
a writ, in the nature of habeas corpus^ directing 
the release of the petitioner, Shibban Lai 
Saksena,” who was “said to be unlawfully 
detained in the District Jail at Gorakhpur.” The 

11. Obviously, reference hero is to the ju(lgin('nt 
of the majority of the Supreme Court in the Stntf\ 
of Bombay V. Atma Ram Sridhar Vaidya. — Sec The 
Modem Review for January, 1957, pp. 32-36. 

12. The italics are ours. 

13. The Supreme Court Reports \ July, August 
and September, 1953, p. 708. 

14. The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V, 
Part rV, April, 1954, pp. 418-23. 


petitioner had been arrested on 5th January 
1953, under an order of the District Magistrate 
of Gorakhpur issued “under Sub-clauses (ii) and 
(iii) of Clause (a) of Section 3 (D of the 

Preventive Detention Act, 1950,^*'^ as amjended 
later Acts.” lOn 7lh January, 1953, the grounds 
of his detention Were communicated to hittt* 

These “grounds, it appears, were of a tWo 
fold character, falling respectively under the Iwc 
categories conten'^plated by Sub-clause (ii) anc 
Sub-clause (iii) of Section 3 (1) (a) ol 
the (Preventive Detention) Act.’”" The petitioner 
submitted his represetUation against the delentlior 
order on 3rd February, 1953, and his case wap 
considered by a duly constituted Advisory Board 
at Lucknow on 23rd February, 1953. After the 
Advisory Board had submitted its Report, the 
Uttar Pradesh Government confirmed on ]3lh 
March, 1950, in the exercise of its power under 
Section 11^" of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950 
“the dt 3 lcntion order against the deteiuie under 
Sub-clause (ii) of Section 3 (1) (a) ol the 

(Preventive Detention) Act, hut as respects the 
second ground under Snb-rlau-e (iii) of Section 
3 (1) (a) of the Act the Govcrnnu-ni did iiol 


,15. Section 3 of iIj( l*io\'('iiiiep DolPiiiiuii Ad, 
19.)0, ran as follows: 

^‘ 3 . Power to tnaki fidii' drlanunci r.vitaui sxr- 
sons. — (I) The CVnlial Go\ einiiii'ni; ul *llic 
Stale Covcinnipiil, may - 
(a) if satisfieri walh K'-'iictl lo any pri'^ou lliai 
with a M(‘W lo provciilmg him fuan acting 
in any niannor projudicial lo- 
(0 the (I'^fonce of India, Ihe relations of 
India witli foieign lajwci';, or the :?ecurj1y 
of India, or 

(?-?.) the .socLirily of the Slate or thp main- 
tenance of public ordi'i', or 
<n0 the maintenance of supplies and services 
essential to the comiimmity, . . . 
it is necessary so to do, make an order 
directing that such pcTson be detained. 
2) Any District Magistrate or Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, or, in a presidency-town, the 
Commissioner of Police, may, if satisfied 
as provided in Sub-clau.scs (ii) and (Hi) of 
Clause (a) of Sub-section (1). exercise the 
power conferred by the said Sub-sod ion ” 

16. See foot-note 15 above. 

17. .Section 11 of the Preventive Deiention Ad, 
1950. laid down; 

‘*11. Confirmation of Detention Ordor [n any 
ca«e where the Advisory Boaid has vcport('d 
that there is in its opinion sufficient cause 
for the detention of the person concerned, 
the Central Government or the State Govern- 
ment, as the case may be, may confirm the 
detention order and continue the detention 
of the person concerned for such period as 
it thinks fit.’' 



some aspects op 

uphold his detention and revoked it under this 
Sub-clause.” Thereupon, as stated before, the 
petitioner approached the Supreme Court under 
Article 32 of the Conslituiion, challenging the 
legality of the detention order originally made 
agaiii&t him “substantially on two grounds,” 

The Supreme Court unanimously declared^® 
on 3rd December, 1953, among other things : 

“U has rpppatcdly held by this Court, that 

I he [)(>w('r lo i<.sne m, dotcntion order under Section 3 
ol tho Pi'evcnlivi' detention Acl. depends entirely upon 
tlio salifeiaclion of Ihp appropriate authority specified 
]U that Secljon 'TIh' siillicicncy of the grounds upon 
wliich ^lu*h t;itidhci Kin pmpoi ls to txi basc'd, piovided 
they lia,vo a lauo.ial ]'r(»balive value and aie not 
(X’raiK'uuy lo ihr .scojx^ or piiipoKi of the le^l.-^hiuvc 
provi.sion, oarniol. 1 k' ehaii''U;i('d in a court of law, 

except nil fhe j-ioiind of niuln juica (vid(' oj 

Hunihaij vs. AL}Hu Ram l^tuUtar Vuldya, 1951. S.C.U. 
16<). A court of law is not even competent to enquire 
julo tho truth or otherwise of the facts which are 
meiilujiK'd as gioimds of dcdeiilion in the (‘omnuinic.i- 
tioii lo lh(i (let(MiU(' under Section 7'*'‘ uf the Act. What 
has liMppined, however, m tliia case is somewhat 
piHTiiliar, 1 lie Ciovernment itself, in its eominunica- 
linii, dated the 13th of March, 1953, has plainly 
.'-duiillL'd that OIK' of lh(' giouu<l.s upon which tho 
nii^iruit Older of d<'tenlion was passed is uasub.stautial 
or iiou-(’xi.steiit and cannot be made a ground of d( uai- 
lirii. Tlio (jue^tion IS, wlietlier lu sucli circum.'?taiic(\s 
ilio oiiginal uider made undi'r Section 3(1) (a)* of the. 
tl*re\(’ntive Deleiitiou) Act can be allowed lo stand, 
d'he answ.c, in our opinion, can only be in tho nega- 
tive. Tho dotaminp; authority gave here two grounds 
lor detaining tho petitioner. Wo ran neither decide 
whetlicr lhe.>e giounds are good or bad, nor can we 
Jillompt to a.sser>s m what manner and to what extent 
each of thc.so giound.s operated on the mind of the 
ap])ro|)riato niithoiiiy und conlrlbuti-d to the creiiiiou 
of liio sati, -faction on the basis of which the detention 
Older was luade. To say that the other ground, which 
still remain.s, js quite sullicient to sustain the order, 
vvouKl b(‘ (o substilulo an objective judicial test for 
the subjective dechion of the exfii’utive authority 
which is vgainst the legislative policy underlying the 
slatute.-" In such cases, wo think, the pasition would 
be the same as if one of these two grounds was irrele- 
vant for the purpose of the Act or was wholly illu- 
sory and tins would vitiate the detention order as a 
w'hole.” 

18. The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V, 
Part IV, April, 1954, pp. 421-23. 

19. See in this connecion foot-note 28 post. 

* See foot-note 15 abovo. 

20. I.e., the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, as 
subsequently amended. 
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In conclusion, the Supreme Court held^^ in 
this case : 

desire to point out that the order which the 
Government purport'd to make in this case under 
Section II "f the Preventive Detention Act is not one 
in ionformity with the provision of that Section. Sec- 
tion 11 lays down"^ what action tlie Government is to 
take after the Advisory Board hag submitted its re- 
port. If in the opinion of the Board there is suflS.cient 
reason for the detention of a per.'-on. the Government 
may confirm the doten'ion order and continue the 
detention for such jicriod as it thinks proper. On the 
other hand, if the AiiviMuy Board is of opinion that 
there is no sufficient icm.sou for the detention of the 
jicrson concernf'd, the Gnvpinment i^ in duty bound 
to revoke the detention oidcr. What the Govern- 
ment hag done in this case ly to confirm the detention 
o:ih‘r and .it thp saiiic lime to i evoke it under one of 
the sub-clauses of Si'ctjon 3(1) (a) of the (Preventive 
DeU'utiou) Ael. Thi.s ig not what tho Section con- 
lemplate'^, 'The Government could either confirm the 
order of detention made under Section 3 or revoke it 
completoty and there is nothing in law which preventa 
the Government from making a frobh order of deten- 
tion i.f it so choo.ses. As matti'rs stand, wo have no 
other alternative but {str) to hold that the order made 
on the 5lh of January, 1953, under Section 3(1) (a) of 
the Provi'ntive Detention Act is bad m law and the 
detention of tho petitioner is consequently illegal. 
The application is allo>Ned and the petitioner is directed 
to be set at liberty.’^ 

Thus the petition of Sbibban Lai Sakse^a 
wa’=i allowed b\ the Supreme Coiirl. 

\Vc iiKi) now^ refer to another aspect of 
pre\enlivc dc'lcniion under Article 22 of the 
Conslituiion as rcrogni.'cd hy our Supren^ Court 
— we moan “prevcniive dcteiUion for black- 
markeling.*’ The qiieslivui arose in 1951 in 
ronnexii-n with “five companion appeals-'^ from 
ihe jiidgmeiils of ihc High Court of East Punjab, 
and the principal pi’int argued before” the 
Supreme Court was “as to the legality of the 
detenlion of the appellants under the Preventive 
Delentic^n Act on the ground” that Ibey Were 
“engaged in black-irarkcliiig in colton piece- 
goods.” In the course of its judgment the 


21. The Suprc7?ic Court Reports. April. 1954 
p. 423. 

22. See foot-note 17 above. 

23. Criminal Appellate Jurisdiction (Supreme 
Court): Criminal Atipoals Nos. 45 to 49 of 1951— T/i© 
Supreme Court Reports, 1952, Vol. Ill, Part I, January, 
1952, pp. 18-27. 

Thvso appeals are briefly referred to as Bhirti Sen 
vs. The State of F^injab. — See ibid., pp. 18-27, 
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Supreme Court unanimous-ly held, on 4lh 
October, 1951 , with regard to these appeals 

“An order of detention to i)revent l^hiek-'miirketing 
eaniiot bo held to he illegal merely bccjiuse in inc 
grounds for sueh (h'tention the detaining authority 
haa referred only to the jiast aetivilies of the p(Tson 
detained, inasniuch as instances of past activities may 
give rise to a subjective' mental conviction that it is 
necessary to detain siicli jieivon to prevent him from 
indulging in black-market mg in the fiiluro. 

“Under the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, the 
test as to whether an order of detention should be 
made is the sulijective satisfaction of the detaining 
authority; tlie Coairt has no jiowi'r to consider whethiT 
the grounds supiiliivl by the authority are siitiicii'iit to 
give rise to such satishvetien. The cslablnhment of 
the Advisory Board by tli^ Amending Act of lOSl'* 
has not made tin* matter a justicjable one, and even 
after the Amending Act the Court has no power to 
consider whetht'r the grounds Mipiihed an* sullicieiit 
for making an oixier of detention.” 

In elucidation of the above point Kaiiia 
C.J. obsci\edr‘ while dclivciiup the judgment 
of the Court : 

“The Legislature has made only the Mihjeclive 
tttiflfaciion of the authority making thi' orch'r esscuitial 
for passing the otder. 'Fhe contention that becaut^e in 
the Amending Act of 1951 an A<lvi‘,ory Board is 
constitut('d,^ which can wupervise and oveiride the 
decision taken by the executive authority, ami (that) 
therefore the qiK'stion whether tin* grounds aie suffi- 
cient to give rise to the .satisfaction has become a 
justiciable issue in Court, is clearly unsound. 'Fhe 
satisfaction for making the initial colder is and has 
always been under tlu* Preventiv'e Detention Act, that, 
of the authority making the* ordi-r. Because* . the 
Amending Act of 1951^ establishes a siipervi-.or 3 ' 
authority, that discr(*tion and subjictive to.«'t lj u‘»t 
taken away and by the e^tabhsliiiiont of the Advjsory 
Board, in our opinion, the Court n not giviui the 
jurisdiction to decide wdiether tlio siil)jective decision 
of the authority making I In* order was right or not.” 

Ill 

We shall now refer to another aspect of 
Clauses (5) and (6) of Aiiicle 22 as judicially 

24. Sec ibid. 

♦ /.e.. I he Preventive Detention (.Amendment) 

Act, 1951. It n*eeivod the a.^sent of the Pn'sident of 
India on 22nd February, 1951. This aTriendiiig Act 
made a reference to A(ivisory Boards “cornpulsury in 
all cases of prevent .ve detention .” — Vide Statement of 
Objects and Reasons for the Act {The Gazrtir n{ 

India, Part IT — Section 2, dated 10th February, 1951). 

25. The Supreme Cmiri Reports, January, 1952, 

p. 24 

26. See foot-note ♦ above. 

27. foot-noU * ttbove. 


recognized. This is in connexion with Sectioil 
14 of the Preventive Detention Act, 1950, which 
ran as follows : 

“14. Disclosure of gnmnds of detention, etc . — 
(1) No court sluill exce]it for the purpose of a 
pro.=^('cution for .nn offi’nce punishable under (3iib- 
scclion (2), allow any statement to be made, or any 

evidence to be criven. before it of the •'^.ub.stance of 

.my comimimication made under Section 7” o-f the 
grounds on which a detention oixler has been made 

against any pemiui or of any representation made by 
him against such oidvr; and, notwithstanding any- 
tlimg contained in any otluT law, no court shall be* 
entitled to require anv public officer to i)roduce 
before it, or to dist^-lo-^e the substance of, any such 
(‘ommuri'c.alion or rey)resentation made, or the pro- 
ci'odings of an Advisory Board or that part of the 
repoit of mi .Xdvi-ory Board whicli is confidential. 

“(2) It .diall bp an uffenco puni*^habk* with im- 

l>risonm(‘nl for a teim which mav exb'iid to oiii* yi'iu, 
or with fine, (’'r with both, for any yier-oii to disclose 
or ]>ublish wMliout the previous a'uthoii.'iition of the 
Oontial Govi'riiment or llu* State* C()\ ernmerit, as the 
cas(* may he, any <‘ontcntH or matter puriiorting to be 
eonti'iits of any such communieaLion or rciiresi'iital ion 
as is reff'rred to in sub-srs.dion (1): 

“Provided that uotlimg m tins sub->ectioii shall 
apply to a disclosun* made to his h gal ad\iMT by a 
pei»son who is the subjis-t of a di'tention oixler.” 

fn A. K. Gopalnn Y. The, State df Madras, 
tile Supii'iiM* (!oui| unaiiiiHoudy held“‘^ on May 
l^iii. 10r>()': 

“Section 14 of the* Prevent ivi* D( ‘tent ion Act, 1950, 
contravenes tin* yiro visions of Article 22(5) of the 
(^onstitut ion m so far as it prohibits a yierson di'tainod 
from disclosing to the Court tin* grounds on which a 
iiotentiori order has been made or the rej)r('sc*nlation 
made by him against, the order of detention, and is 
to that extent ‘tdlra vires and void.” 

28. .Section 7 of the Previmtive Detention Act, 
1950. laid down : 

“7. Grounds of order of ~ detention to he dis- 
rlo.^ed to persons (ifjeeted by the order. — (1) When 
:t yier'-'On is df'tamed m yiursuance of a detention 
order, the niithorily making the order shall, as soon 
as may be, communicate to him tim grounds on 
\»hich the* order lias been made, and shall afford 
him the earliest opportunity of making a represen- 
tation against the order, in a case where such order 
liaa been made by the Central Government, to that 
Govoriirneiit, and in a case where it has been made 
by a State Government or an ofllcer subordinate 
thereto, to +he State Government. 

“(2) Nothing in sub-section (1) shall require 
the authority to disclose facts which it considerf 
to be against the public interest to disclose.” 

29 The Supreme Court Reports, 1950, Vol I 
Parts n k III, April k May, 1950, p. 89. 



Mjirslial G. K. Zhukov, Soviet Defcneo Miuislcr, presented to Prime Mini>tiT Jawjihur- 
lal Xchru a two-foot bronze statue consist mg of a soldier, a sailor and an airman 

mounted on a six-inch martile bas(’ 



The Sangeet Natak Akadami Shield for the best group of dancers, participating in 
the Folk Dance Festival on the 1957 Republic Day, was won by the Bombay State 



H. E. Mr. Shukri Al-Kuwatly, President of Syria, accompanied by Madame Kuwatly 
visited Taj Mahal at Agra on January 21 





Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru opens Himkud Dam 
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Thus Seclion 14 cf the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950, as quoted above, was declared by the 
Supreme Court ultra vires our Constitution and, 
therefore, invalid. Views expressed by individual 
Judges of the Supreme Court in this connexion 
are worthy of note here as they clearly reveal 
the nature and implications of Clause (5) of 
Article 22 of the Constitution as they had 
understood it. 

Thus, Kania C.J. observed 
“By tliat Section*^ Mic Court is prevented (except 
for the purpose of punishment for such disclo.'^ire) 
from being informed, either by a statement or by 
leading cv.dcnoe, of the substance of the grounds con- 
veyed to the detained j^erson under Section on 
which the order was made, or of any representation 
made by him against such order. It also prevents the 
Court from railing upon any public oflScer to disclase 
the substance of those grounds or from the production 
of the proceedings or report of the Advisory Board 
which may be declared coniidcntial. It is clear that 
if this provision is permit Ud to st.and the 'Court can 
have no material before it to dclcrininc whether the 
detention is proper or not. I do not mean whether the 
grounds are ‘ sufficient or not.** It even prevents the 
CJourt from, at^t'ertaining whether the alleged grounds 
of detention have anything to do wil-h the circum- 
stances or class or classes of cases mentioned in Sec- 
tion 12(1) (a) or (b).** In Maahindar Shivaji Mahar 
vs. The King (1949-50, F.C.R. 827), the Federal 
Co^irt held that the Court can examine the grounds 
given by the Govenimcnt to see if they arc relevant 
to the object which the legislation has m view. The 
provisions o] Article 22(6) do not exclude that right 
of the Courts Section 14 of the impugned Act” 
appears to bo a drastic provision which requires 
considerable support to sustain in a Preventive 

30. Ibid, pp. 130-31. 

31. l.e.. Section 14 of the Preventive Detention 
Act, 1950. 

32. .See foot-note 26 above. 

35. The italics are ours. 

34. Sfiotion 12(1) (a) and (b) ran as follows: 

“12. Duration of detention in certain cases . — 
(1) Any person dota.ned in any of the following 
classes of cases or under any of the following 
circumatancps may bo detained without obtaining 
. the opinion of an Advisory Board for a period 
longer* than three months, but not exceeding one 
year from the date of his detention, namely, whore 
such person h£^^^ been detained with a view to pre- 
venting him. from acting in any manner prejucLcial 
to-^ • 

' (a) .the defence of India, relations of InJia with 
foreign powers or the security of India ; or 
(b) the security of a State or the maintenance 
of public order.” 

30. The italics are ours. 

tba Praventivo Detention A«t, 1060. 


Detention Act. The learned Attorney-General (for 
India, Counsel for the Union of India) urged that the 
whole object of the section was to prevent ventilation 
in public of the grounds and the representations, and 
that it was a rule of evidence only which the Parlia- 
ment could prescribe. I do not agree. This argument 
is clearly not sustainable on the wbrds of Article 22, 
Clauses (5) and (6). The Government has the right 
under Article 22(6) not to difc?close fa^ts which it 
considers undesirable to disclose in the public interest. 
It docs not permit the Government to refrain from 
disclosing grounds w’hich fall under Clause (5).” 
Therefore, it cannot suc-cessfully be contended 
that the disclo.sure of grounds may be withheld 
from the Court in public interest, as a rule of 
evidence. Moreover, the position is made clear by the 
wonls of Article 22(5). It provides that the detaining 
authority shall communicate to such detained person 
the grounds on which the order has been made. It is, 
therefoie, essential that the giounds must be connected 
with the oixliT of preventive detention. If they are 
not so c^onnected, tlie requirements of Article 22(5) 
arc not complu'd with and the detention order will be 
invalid. Therefore, it is open to a detained person 
to contend before a Court that the grounds on which 
the order has been made have no connection at all 
with the order, or have no connection with the circum- 
stances or class or classes of cases under which a pre- 
ventive detention order could be supported under 
Section 12.“^ To urge this argument the aggrieved party 
must have a right to intimate to the Court the grounds 
given for the alleged detention and the representation 
made by him. For instance, a person is served with a 
paper on which there are written three stanzas of a 
poem or three alphabets written in three different 
ways. For the val.dity of the detention order it is 
necessary that the grounds should be those on which 
the order has been made. If the detained person is not 
in a position to pub before the 0)urt this paper, the 
Court will be prevented from considering whether the 
requirements of Article 22(5) are complied with and 
that is a right which is guaranteed to every person. 
It seems to me, therefore, that the provisions of Sec- 
tion 14 abridge the right given under Article 2i2(6) 
and are therefore ultra vires.** 

Patanjali Sastri J. stated:’*® 

“‘Mr. Nambiar*“ turned his attack on Section 14 
which prohibits the d.sclosure of the grounds of deten- 
tion commuBicated to the person detained and of the 
representation made by him against the order of 
detention, and debars the Court from allowing euch 


37. Of Article 22 of the Constitution. 

38. See foot-note 34. 

39. The Supreme Court Reports, April and May, 
1950, pp. 217-18. 

40. Counsel for the petitioner A. K. Gopalau, 
Set ibid, p. 94. 
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didclosure to be made except for purposes of a prose- 
cution punishable under sub-section (2)“ which makes 
it an offence for any person to disclose or publish s?uch 
grounds or representation without the pievious 
authorisation of the Central Govommont or the State 
Government, as the case may be. The petitioncM* com- 
plains that this provision nullifies in effect the rights 
conferred upon him under Clause (5) of Article 22 
which entitles him to have the gr/)im(ls of hij, detention 
communicated to him and to make a represent alien 
against the order. If the grounds are loo vague to 
enable him to make any such representation, or if 
ihey arc altogether irrelevant to the object of his 
detention, or are such as to show that his detent nm 
is not bona fide, he has the furl her right of niovmgj 
this Court and this remedy is also guaranleixl to him 
under Article 32 (of the Constitution). Those riglils 
and remedies, tlie petitioner submits, cannot be fffee- 
tively cxercisiKl, if he is xu'evented on x'ann of jnoso- 
cution, from disclosing the grounds to tin' Court. 
There is great force in this contention. All that I lie 
Attorney-General^^ (for India) could sav in answer 
was that if the other ])iovimoiis of the \cl“ w’en* Iu‘M 
to be valid, it would not be- open lo the CoinL to 
examiino the sufficiency of tlie grouiuU on winch the 
executive authority was ^satisfied’ that dctcnion w.i-^ 
necessary, as laid down in MacJundar Sfui\iji Mohar 
vs. T^i(i King (1949, F.C.R. 827), and so the peti- 
tioner could not complain of any infringement of his 
rights by reason of Section 14 which enact (’d only a 
rule of evidence. The argument overlooks that il was 
recognised in the decision retern'd lo ahov^i* that it 
Would be open to the Court to examine I he gK iinds 
of detention in order to .see whelher llu'y w’cre r<‘l('v mt 
to the object which the legislature had m view, sucli 
as, for instance, thii prevention of acts prejudicial lo 
public safety and tranquillity, or were such as to '-how' 
that the detention was not bona fide. An examination 
of the grounds for these purposes is made iinpo^sibh' 
by Section 14, and the protection affoided by Aiticle 
22(5) and Article 32 (of the Constitution) is llienbv 
rendered nugatory. It follows that Section 14 conlia- 
venes the provisions of Article 22(5) and Article 32 in 
so far as it prohibits the person delaimal from dis- 
closing to the Court the gioumU of his delentioi 
communicated to him by the detaining aullionty or 
the representation made by him against the order of 
detention, and prevents the Court from examining 
them for the purposes aforc^^aid, and lo that extent 
it must the held under Article 13(2) (of the Consti- 
tution) to be void. This, however, docs not affect the 
rest of the (Preventive Detention) Act (1950) which 
is severable.” 

41. Of Section 14 of the Preventive Detention Act, 

im.—Ibid, p. 94. 
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Mahajan J. said 

‘^•Section 14 of Act IV '' of 1950* has been impugned 
on the ground that it conlravonrs and abridges the 
piOMsions of Articles 22(5) and 32 of the Constitution 
. . . This section is in the naluro of an iron curtain 
around the acts of the authoiily making the order 
of lU’ovenlive detention. The Constitution has giiaran- 
tei'd to the detained jierscn llu' right lo bo I old the 
grounds of drtenlion. 11c has ihecii given a right lo 
make a rciireseiiiation I vide Arliclo 22(5)1, yet Sec- 
tion 14 jirohibils the disclosure of the grounds fur- 
nished to him or the contents of IIk' u'lueseiitatioii 
made by him in a court of law and ii’ukes a breach of 
thi>. iiijimchon ymiiishable w*ith iinprisoniniut . 

“Article 32(1) of the (.'oust it u I ion is m Ihi'So 
lei ms: 

‘The right to mo\e 1 1"' Mii>i cm(‘ Court by appio- 
liriale jirociM dings for ihe (nforcemeni of the riglit.s 
‘•oiifiand hy this i*ait is g a» .ml ced . ’ 

“Siib-st‘el ion (4) .says: 

‘4’he right guarantet'd l>v Ailiili' shall not be 

susjjended except as otlnawi-' pio\'i(l((l for bv tins 
(.'oii'-l ituliou. ’ 

“Xuw it (juile <h.i, Miat il .III aiiilniit\ 1 a s 
an onh'r of pie\eotiV(' 'i^iintion ini u‘:isoii.s not 1 uu- 
neeted wiili any ul la*' -i\ -nbjccti"' nuiitioind iii 
the 7th S(*1 i(mIu|('. ihis Coioi ciii .ilway- di'clare tiu' 
deP'ntn n illeg.il and k I- , -(> I he deleiiue. iait it. is not 
j'os.sil)|(. pa, ihiv. ('0111 1 lO iuiu‘li(»n it tlurc IS a jiro- 
liibi'ion .igaiiist disflo-sing t!u‘ gumlul'^ whu li lane 
been si'rved iipoo Inin. It i-> oiiK b\ an ex.mnnation 
of the gioninC ilial it is ])()>Mbl(^ to -'ay win tlu'i the 
grounds iali-wi'lmi the .iniilnl of ttj(^ iegi.‘-iati\ c powi'i 
contained m the Con-sUt ul imi oi- out.sidr ns .'cojie. 
Again, sonu thing may bi* sc?\e(l (Ui the di tcaiiK' as 
laang grounds which are not. gioiiiuls at all. In tin? 
Couhnceiicy it is the right of iJie (letairied pepson 
under Article .T2 to move Ibis C’oui t for fiiforcmg tin' 
liglit under Aiticl(> 22(5) that lie ik' gn en the real 
groiind.'> oil wdncli lh(‘ detention order i.s based. 43iis 
C‘ iirl would b(* di-a.ldcd fioni (' n isujm- ](., functions 
under Aitiele 32 and adjudicating on tlu' point that 
the grounds given sdisfy the leipiireim nts of the 
s'ub-dlaiise if it, is not ojirri to it to ^er- the gioimds 
that ha\o been furni-hed. Jl, is a gnaiaiitiaMl right of 
the person detained to havi' the veiy grounds which 
an* I hr basis of the onlrr of detention. 'This Coui’t 
w'oiild be ('nlilled to ('xamine the matter and to sraj 
whr-iher the grounds furnished are the grounds on the 
ha "is of which he has becai (hdaintal or they contain 
."onif. oihrr \agiie or nrelevant inaieiial. The whole 
purpose of furnishing a detained person with Ihe 
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groimtls is to cnablo him to make a rcproscntation re- 
futing t!u‘&<e grounds and of proving his innocence 
(sic). In order that this Court may be able to safe- 
guard this fundanienlal light and to grant him relief 
it IS absolutely os«enlial ihat the deteniie is not 
piohibitod under pi'iialty of punishment to disclose 
th(‘ greiinds to the Court and no injunction hv law 
can he issued lo this Couit di^diling il froiri having 
a look at the grounds. Section 14 enales a ^uh.-talt-' 
tivc olTonc(i if IIh' giuunds are di^f•l 0 '^ed and it abo 
lays a duty on the Ceiirl not to ijorrmi' th^* di-elo-nre 
of MU‘h groiimb. It virtually amoiinis to a 
'sion of a guatanleed rrght piovided l)V tiro Con-titul ton 
' Iiia-tiiih'li as it indirectly by a string! ill piov:>ieu 
^make -1 .ulmiiu.''i lal mu of IIk^ law hv this Court im- 
po^sihlf' and al Ihe ‘-anif' linie il depinri .*>. delained 
per'^on fi’oni oblainng justice' from ihis ('ourt. In my 
opinion, llif'refore, I his s('ct:on wIh'Ii il prohibils the 
luelo-iire o[ llu' gionnd'^ coni i avene.s cir abridges tin* 
’.'iglils gi\rn by Part IFF tof (li,. ( 'oiuf ilnl ion) lu a 
'•iliz;u and ,s nUia rin s Ihe poweis of Paihaiiient Jo 
lint cedent 

iMnkln'i i . cdi-e' \ eel ; ‘ • 

“The |)i f >\ i''H 'll - nf Ihis '-ccljon (f c S' chon 14 
of |h^^ PiiV(m!!\'' l)(lini on A'l. lOadi) an* obviously 
of a iiioh, dri*lic ehnraejer |( iiiijiO'Os n ban on the 
C’ouil and ju-evciit*, il I'loin allowing any -laUnnnI 
to b(‘ inadc' or iiiy evidence' pioduec'd bi lort' it of the 
'^nl"'lai;cf' of aii\ coiiiinnincalmu made lo the d'lcnii" 
Jippii''ing linn ef iIk' 'grounds upon wliidi the deteii- 
lioii order was ni/nle. The Court is al.^o inconijieli'nt 
h) loot- laio llu' 1 ioC('<'(li)ig-^ hefon' Ihe Advi'-orv 
P(/ai*d ( 1 - Ihe rejant of the liMer which is eonlidenti.il 
l'’uillK'r, the <h-‘clo-iiie of "lull inairiiab has been 
mjade a criminal offence jjiini^liabli' wilh impi ‘-onnienl 
for a leiin w'hich nnu' exlind in otK' year. Air. 
Nainbiar-’'' conleiiliun is jliai llie^e le^luclion'. lender 
utterly nugatoiy llie pi’oviSK'ns of Aihcle 32 o| Ihc' 
Const ilulion which giiaiaiitces lo f\erv lu'i on the 
right to mov(‘ thi'' Com! b\ apja opr iai,> pro' •'cdiiigs 
for th(' enforcj'ment «>f ihe nglP- nh md l,v Pail ITT 
of the Constilulion. It is mn di'^iniled that the 
pctilioinr has the right of nmv ng ihis Court for a 
writ of lidhcns ( or/n/s, and unle''s the Ceuil is in a 
position to look into and examine iFk' grounds upon 
which the delentioii order h.is been made, it is ini*- 
possibl(> for it io coiik' te any (h cimoii on the point 
and pegss a proper jiidgm nl . Though tFie right to 
move this Couit, is not, foi sally taken away, the 
entire proceedings are la ndi'ri'd ini'ffi'ctivo and 
altogether illusory. On beh-ilf of the respondent/® it 
is pointed out llmt Article 32 guarantees only tlio 
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right to constitutional remedy for enforcement of the 
rights which are declared by the Constitution. If there 
are no rights under the Constitution, guaranteed to a 
person who is detained under any law of preventive 
detc'niiou, no question of enforcing such rights by an 
approach to this Court at all arises. I do not think 
that this argument proceeds on a sound basis, and in 
my opinion. Sc'ction 14 does take away and materially 
curtails .-ome of the fundamental rights which are 
guarani cod by tho Constitution itself. Article 22, 
Clause (.5j, of Ihe Constitution lays down as a funda- 
menlal right that when a person is detained for pre- 
Ncntive detention, the authority making the order 
sliall, as soon as may be, communicate to such person 
the groimd.s on which the order has been made, and 
•shall afford him the earliest opportunity of making a 
rcpK'M'iiiation against the order. Under Clause (6), 
the authorilv need not disclose such facts as it consi- 
dr'is to be against public interest to disclose. But so 
far as the grounds are concerned, the disclosure is not 
prohibited under any cinwimstance. It is also incum- 
(leiit upon Ihe detaining authority to afford a detenue 
lh(' cailiest cfiportiinity of making a representation 
agjin.-i, the detention order. It has been held in 
Si veral case-', and in my opinion quite rightly, that if 
Ihf' giouiids supplied to a detained person are of 
vijch a vague and indefinite character that no proper 
and adeiiuate representation could bo made in reply 
to lh(' same, that itself would bo an infraction of the 
light wluch has been given to the detenue under law. 
In my op’nion. it would not be possible for the Court 
to decide wlu thor the provisions of Article 22, Clause 
(5), have been duly complied w'ith and the funda- 
mental right guaianleed by it has been made available 
lo till' detenui' unless the grounds communicated to 
him under tho provisions of this Article are actually 
luoduced before the Court. Apart from this, it is also 
open to the person detained to contend that the 
d( (ention order has been a mala fide exercise of power 
In (he detaining authority and that the grounds upon 
winch it is based, arc not. proper or relevant grounds 
which would justify detention under the provisions of 
Ihe law it -elf. The.se rights of the detenue would for 
all practical purposes be lendered unenforceable if the 
Court, is jnecluded from looking into the grounds which 
liav(' been .supplied to him under Section 7” of the 
Preventive notent ion Act. In my opinion. Section 14 
t)f the Preventive Detention Act does materially affect 
the fundamental rights declared under Part III of the 
Onn‘«titntiom and for this reason it must be held to 
bp illegal and ultra vires. It is not disputed, however, 
that this siM'iion can be served from the rest of the 
Act without affecting the other provisions of the Act 
in any w\ay. Tho whole Act cannot, therefore, be held 
to be idtra virek** 


60. See foot-note 28 above. 



Dat J . remarked 

'"An objection ia taken that Section 14 of the 
impugned Act*^ takes away or abridges the right of the 
detenue to move this Court by appropriate proceed- 
ings. Both Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 32 speak of 
enforcement of rights conferred by Part III (of the 
Constitution). The right to move this Court is given 
to a person not for the »akc of moving only but for 
moving the Court for the enforcement of some rights 
conferred by Part III and this Court has been given 
power to issue directions or orders or writs for the 
enforcement of any of vsuch rights. In order, therefore, 
to attract the application of Article 32, the person 
applying must first satisfy that he has got a right 
under Part III which has to be enforced under Article 
32 (of the Constitution) ... I have . . . said that 
Articles 21 and 22 provide for protection by insisting 
on some procedure. Under Article 22(5) the authority 
making the order of detention is enjoined, as soon as 
may bo, to communicate to the detenue the grounds 
on which that order has been made. This provision 
has some purpose, namely, that the disclosure of the- 
grounds will afford the detonun the opportunity of 
making a representation against the order. Supposing 
the authority docs* not give any grounds at all 
as distinct from facts referred to in Clause (6) {sic). 
Surely, the detenue loses a fundamental right because 
he is prevented from making a representation against 
the order of detention. Suppose the authority hands 
over to the detenue a piece of paper with some scrib- 
blings on it wh eh do not amount to any ground all 
for detention. Then also the detenue can Icgitinu^tcly 
complain that his right has been infringed. can 
then come to the Court to get redress under Article 
32, but he cannot show to the Court tlie pitM*e of pap^r 
wjth the scribblings on it under Section 14 of the A-*:! 
and the Court cannot judge whether he has actually 
got the grounds which he is entitled to under Article 
22(5). In such a case the detenue may well coin]>la’n 
that both his substantive right under Article 22(5) as 
well as his right to constitutional remedies {sic) under 
Art.ck 32 have been infringed. He can complain of 
infringement of his remedial rights under Article 32, 
because he cannot show that there has been an in- 
fringement of his substantive right under Article 22(5). 
It appears to me, therefore, that Section 14 of the 
(Preventive Detention) Act in so far as it ])revcnts the 
detenue from disclosing to the Court the groiind.s 
communicated to him is not in conformity with Part 
III of the Constitution and is, therefore, void under 
Article 13(2) (of the Constitution). That section, 
however, is clearly sevcruible and cannot affect the 
whole act.” 


51. Tf^e Supreme Court Reports, April and May, 
1860. pp. 332-33. 
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Finally, Fazl Ali J. elated 

far ae Section 14 is concerned, all my oolleaguee 
have held to be ultra vires, and, as I agree with the 
views expressed by them, I do not wish to encumber 
my judgment by repeating in my own words what has 
been said so clearly and so well by thorn.” 

We have quoted above, at length, the views 
of the individual Judges of our Suprentp Court 
on Section 14 of the Preventive Detention Ad, 
1950, as they indicale, both clearly and autho- 
ritatively, apart from what we have show|fi in 
our preceding article*"*^ on this point, the true 
meaning and effect of Clause (5) of Article 22 
of our Constitution, as considered from different 
standpoints. It should be dear from what has 
been shown that in case of a detention order the 
court must have material to “determine whether 
tht 5 detention is proper or not,” although this 
does not “mean wdielher” the alleged grounds of 
detention “are sufficient or not.” As we have 
shown in our preceding article'*'' in connexion, 
particularly, with the case cf Tarapada I)e\ and 
Others V. The Stale of West Bengal, the 
question of sufficiency of the grounds of detention 
for the purpose of the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment is not a matter for examination by the 
court of law. Thus there is no lack of unity and 
consistency of thought in the various judicial 
prcnouncerqents on the real meaning of Clause 
(5) of Article 22 of our Constitution, to which 
wie have referred in this and in our preceding 
article. 

In our sixth and seventh articles*'*^ in this 
series we have dealt with Article 19 of our 
Constitution. We shall now consider whether 
this Article 19, or any provision thereof, applies 
to a law relating to preventive detention duly 
made under Article 22 of the Constilnlion. In 
A, K. Gr^alan V. The State of Madras the 
Supreme Court held’’* by a majorily of five to 
one I’’® 

‘‘Article 19 of the Constitution has no application 
to a law which relates directly to preventive detention 
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tren though aa a re^lt of an order of detention the 
rights referred to in Sub-clauses (a) to (e) and (g) 
in general, and Sub-cIause (d) in particular, of Clause 
(1) of Article 19 may be restricted or abr'dged; and 
the constitutional validity of a law relating to such 
detention cannot therefore, ibe judged in the light of 
the test prescribed in Clause (5) of the said Article 
(19). » 

In elucidalicn of this view] Kania C.J. 
observed' r*""® 

^‘As the preventive detention order results in the 
detention of the applicant" in a cell it was contciuh'd 
on his behalf that the rights specified in Article 19(1) 
(a), (b), (c), (d), (e) and (g) have been infringed. 
It was argued that because of his detention he cannot 
have a free right to speech as and whoie he dos.red 
and the same argument was urged in rcspc'>ct of the rest 
of the rights mt'ntioned in sub-clauses (b), (c), (d), (e) 
and (g).'"^ Although this argumicnt is advanced in a 
case which deals with preventive detention, if correct, 
it should be applicable in tlie case of punitive deten- 
tion also to any one sentenced to a tirm of imprUem- 
nient under the relevant section of the Indian Penal 
Code. So considered, the argument mu'^t clearly he 
n'jected. In siiite of the saving clauses (2) to (6) (of 
Article' 19), pi'rniitting abridgement of the rights con- 
nected with each of them, punitive detention under 
povcral scxdions of the Penal Code, for theft, 

cheating, forgery and even ordinary assault, will bo 
illegal. Unless such conclusion necessarily follows 
from the article, it is obvious that such construction 
sliould bo avoided. In my opin'on, Mich rc'sult is 
cleniiy not the outcome of the Constitution. The 
Article has to be read without any iire-concoived 
notions. So read, it clearly means that the legislation 
to he examined must be directly in respect of one of 
the rights mentioned in the .sub-clauscs. If there is a 
legislation directly attempting to control a citizen's 
freedom of speech or expression, or his right to 
assemble peaceably and without arms, etc., the ques- 
tion whether that legislation is saved by the relevant 
saving clause of Article 19 will arise. If, however, the 
legislation is not directly in respect of any of these 
subjects, 'but as a result of the operation of other 
legislation, for instance, for punitive or preventive 
detention, his r.ght under any of these sub-clauscs is 
abridged, the question of the apjilicalion of Article 19 
does not arise. The true approach is only to consider 
the directness of the legislation and not what will be 
the result of the detention otherwise valid, on the 

519 . Jhxd, pp. 100-107. 
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mode of the detenue’e life. On that short ground, in 
my opinion, this argument about the infringement of 
the rights mentioned in Article 19(1) generally must 
fail. Any other construction put on the article, it 
seems to me, will ibe unreasonable." 

Wilh regard to sub-clause (d), in particular, 
of Clause (1) of Article 19, which provides for 
“the right to move freely throughout the lerri- 
!ory of India,” Kania C.J. stated 

^‘What is sought to be protected by that sub- 
clause is the right to freedom of movement, i.e., with- 
out restriction, throughout the territory of India. 
Read with their natural grammat'eal meaning the 
sub-clause only means that if restrictions are sought 
to be put upon movement of a citizen from State to 
S^atc or even within a State, such restrictions will 
have to be tested by the iiennisslve limits prescribed 
in Clause (5) of that Article. Sub-clause (d) has 
nothing to do with detention, pi event ive or punitive. 
The Constitution mentions a right to freedom of 
movement throughout the terr.tory of India. Every 
word of that clause must be given its true and legiti- 
mate meaning and in the construction of a Statute, 
])artk*ularly a Constitution, it is improper to omit any 
word which has a reasonable and proper place in it or 
to ri'frain from giving effc'C't to its meaning. This 
position is made quite clear when Clause (5) is read 
along with this sub-clause. It permits the impasition 
of reasonable restrictions on the exercise of such right 
either in tlie interest of (the) general public or the 
protection of th(' interest of any Scheduled Tribe. It 
is d fheiilt to conceive of a reasonable restriction 
nc(5essary in the intercuts of the general public for 
confining a person m a cell. Such restriction may be 
api)ropriate to ])rcvent a person from going from one 
Province to another or one area to another, having 
regard to local conditions prevailing in particular 
areas. The point, however, is made abundantly clear 
by the alternative, viz., for the protection of the 
interests of any Scheduled Tribe. What protection of 
the interests of a Scheduled Tribe requires the confine- 
ment of a man in a coll? . . . Reading Article 19 as a 
whole, therefore, it seems to me that it has no 
application to a legislation dealing with preventive or 
punitive detention os its direct object. I may point 
out that the acceptance of the petitioner’s argument 
on the iiiteipretation of this clause will result in the 
Court being called uiion to d(}cide upon the reason- 
ableness of several [)rovi3ions of the Indian Penal 
Code and several other penal legislations as abridging 
this right. Even under Clause (5), the Court is per- 
mitted to apply the test of reasonableness of the res- 
trictions or limits not generally, hut only to the extent 
they are either in the interests of the general public, 
e.g., in case of an epidemic, riot, etc., or for the pro- 
tection of the interests of any Scheduled Tribe. In my 
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opinion, this is not the intention of the Constitution. 
Therefore, Iho contention nrgeJ in respect of Article 19 
fails . . . Article 22 envisages the law of prcvcnlive 
detention. So docs Article 246 read with Schedule 
Seven, List 1, Entry 9, and List III, Eiiiry 3. There- 
fore, when the subject of prevent iv(' (hdentinn is 
specifically dealt with m the Chajiier oti Fiuidanu n*.il 
Rights I do not think it is proper to {‘onMdt'c « Icgi— 
lation permitting prov('nli\e detention as m conflict 
with the rights mentioned m Aiticic 19(1). Aiticle 
19(1) docs not purport to cover all aspects of I'beily 
or of personal ]ibert 3 ^ In that Article only certain 
phases of iibcrly are dealt with. ‘Eersonal hbialy’ 
would primarily mean liberty of thu physical bod>. 
The rights givi'U under Article 19(1) do not diu'dly 
come under that description. 'I'hcy aie lighLs uludi 
accompany tiu' fo'cdom or libirty of the jauson. By 
their vi'iy nature they aio IriTilouis ef a jaa^oii 
assumed to be in full po^-i'VMOu of hi^ ))(l^onal 
liberty ... It seems to me imjuoper to n'ad Artich' 
19 os dealing with the samo '•ubjeci a.^ Ailicle 21. 
Article 19 gives the riglit'> .-[)ecifi(d iheieiu oiilv to 
the citizeas of India wlnlo Aila b' 21 api>!icab|r lo 
all persons. Tlio word cjtiztii is exi»res'‘ly detined in 
the Constitution to indicate only a certain >(elion of 
the inhabitants of India . , .In my ojimiou .... 
Article 19 should be n'ad as a separate complele 
Article.”®* 

Maliajaii .] . also held that whatever might 
be the precise j^c-pe uf Ailiclc 19 (i) id) and 
Arlicle 19 (5), the pjovi ioii*^ <}f Aiiich' 19 i.5i 
w^ou!d not a])ply a law rclaling to prc\eiili\c 
delciUioii, '‘■jiiasiiiiRh .ii there is a 
contained provision in Ailielc 22 regulating 

”04 Further, “the only roiieet approaeli iu 
examining ih(^ valldiiy of a law on the subject 
of jirevenlive dctciilioii’' would he hv eoiibich i- 
ing whether the law made satisfied the require- 
ments of Arlicle 22 or in any way abridged or 
contravened them. If ihe answer was in the 
aflinnalive, then the \seuld he valid; hut If 
the answer was in the iiegalive, the law would 
be void.*^^^ 

Mukherjea J. ( I-.^servcd 

**The question lliat w’c liavc to consider is wh(‘thrr 
a law rolaling to prc''cntivc dclcnlion is justiciable 
in a Court of law on the ground of rca^-onabJcncj-V' 
under Article 19(o) of Ihe Constitution inasmuch as 
it takes away or abiidgc.s the right to free movement in 
the ^r^toiy ^f India guaranteed by Clause (l)(d) of 

63. For further details, r-ce ihid, pp. 1(X)-107. 

64. See ibid, p. 89. 

65. Jbid, p. 229. For further details, see ibid, 
pp. 227-50. 

66. See ibid, pp. 251-62. 


the Article (19) . . . Article 22 deals specifically with 
the subject of preventive iletention and expressly 
takes awtiy the iundamenliil rights relating to arrewst 
aud detention enumerated in ClaiRcs (1) and (2) of 
the Arlicle from persons wlm arc detained under any 
law which may b(' pas-cd l)y the Parliament or StatO 
I.i'V.’.-'latnres acting iimlcM* \rliclc 216 of the Constitu- 
tion K'ad with the n'levaiit items in the legislative 
li^ls . . . This inucli is beyond controversy that so 
far as "ubstant i\ (' law is conccriK'd, Article 22 of the 
Comlitution gives a clear authority to the legislature 
to lake away the fundamental liglils rc'laling to arrest 
and di'tenlioii, which arc secured lh(‘ lii>t two 
clauses of tlu' Article. Aiy legislatinn on iIh' .subject 
would only have t«) ciuiform to Ihe reipiiumenls of 
Clauses (4) lo (7) (of Article 22) and piovidc'd lhab 
is done, th.ere is nothing in tlie language euipluycd nor 
in tile context in which it apjiears whicli alToiiU 
ground for sugg. siloii iliat such law must be leasnn- 
al>lc in it.-, chaiacl('r and lliab would lie ie\ i(W\able 
by the Couit on that ground. Both .Articles 19 and 22 
occur m the i*nme Part of the Cou-titiiiioii aud Imtli 
of thi'in puipoit lo lay down the fundanienial rights 
whicli th<' Cuiistitulion guai antei'^^. ll is well M'tthd 
that the ( ’enstilution iniisl bi' inti’rprfded in a broatl 
and libeial manner ghing r'fTeet to all its parts, and 
the plenum pi ion should bf' Dial no contlicl or repug- 
uanrv w’a.s intended by its framers . .It seems to 
me that tluro no conflict or rcjuignaiicy helwcen 
1h(' two ])rovisioiis of tlu^ Constitution and an ex- 
amination ui the scluiiK' and langiiagt' of tl'c catena 
of Aiticles which deal with lli( lights to freedom 
W’ould 1)0 sufficient to sluwv that whal, ( laii'^f' (l)(d) 
of Alt. do 19 contcmplati'.s is iiul fix'odom fioin delon- 
tioii, oilher pimitivr' or preventive; it relates to and 
spi'aks of a differenh aspect or jihaso of civil liberty 
. . . pill thei more, Ai title 19 is appiienbh? to eilizens 
only ... 1 agree with the learned Atlorney-GoneKil 
(for India) that in coiisiniing Article 19(1) (d) stress 
is to bi laid upon the expression ‘througlioub the 
territory of India’, and I't is a particular and special 

kind of right, viz., that of free movemcriL thraughoiit 

the Indian territory, that is the aim and object of the 
Con.stilution lo secure ... In my opinion, therefor^', 
preventive detention does not come either withm the 
express language or within the spirit and intendment 
of Clau-e (l)(cl) of .Aiticle 19 of tho Constitution 
which deals with a totally dilTcrent aspect or form of 
civil liberty It true lhat by reason of preventive 

detention, a man may be prevented from exercising 

file right of free movement within the territory of 
India as < ontemplalod liy Article 19(1) (d) of, the 
Constitution, but lhat is merely incidental to or 
consequential upon loss of liberty resulting from the 
order of delimlion. Not merely the right under Clause 
(l)(d), but many of the other rights which are 
enumerated under the other Bub-clauses of Article 
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19(1) m:iy be lost or suspended so long as preventive 
detention eonliinies. Thus a detenue oo long as he is 
under dc leiitioii inav not be able to piaclise any pro- 
fession, or carry on any trade or biiyines- which he 

might like to do; but this would not make the law 

providing for jirevintivi^ detention a h’gHlatioii taking 
aw'ay or abiidging I lie riglits iindi'r Ai tirle 19(1) (g) 
of the Con ti'tutiou, and it. would be absuid to suggest 
that in sia h ea^'s the validity of the legislation 
should be 1(.:?te(l in aerordaiice witli the n'qiiireiiK'nt 
of Claii-e (0) of Aitiele 19 and that the only ndric- 
tions that con Id bi- placed upon lh(' p(‘r<on’s fice 

ci't,(. of trad(' :in() i)iofe'->i(JU :u(' Iho'.e sp( ciIk d in 

claii.-e.’' 

Finallv, Das J. ic lira iked 

I h(’ ]iiii])(j oi Arlicli It'll )((j) 1 ^ to gnai.intae 
dial ll](’ii‘ .'rhall l)f' IK) .'sl.ili'' h.iriioi. It gives ])r('iO’C- 
lion ag iiiwi, ])io\ iiK'iahvni . ]; 1,;,^ iKithnig to do with 
die IK'i'doni of (h(' ]'rr-ou ns such . . . Tlieie can be 
lio get ling aw;iv fiom tlie J.icl dial a (leteiition a- a 
K-nll uf .1 ci.nvictiun iinii.-iiis the Irffdum ot sp(...ili 
i.'r I'ov’ond ulini is pei nn -:5)ble undi i Claiisi* (2) of 
\itiCi(' Iti. LikiwviM' :i, detention on lawlul com i'ctnai 
nnimiJs (\i< h of lh(' oilier iieison.d lights nienlioiKd 
in SKb-claiiK'. (i.) lo (e) mid (g) lai beyond lh(‘ 
limit' el Clniisch (,S) lo (0) (of Artich' 19) 'Th. 

eignnieni did eviMy seelien of (he Indi.nn J^» iial (NkIi' 
Ml expect iv(' of whelhei it h.is any refc'ieiice to any of 
du* rights lefi'i'ii'd lo in *Siib-ca lines (l>) to (e) and 
(g)'"'' i> a hov iinpe ing ifa'-nn.nblo leslrivliou on tho'^i' 
M'veial p'jids has nel even IIk' nienl of plausibility, 
d'hf'ie can be no doubt lli.ii n (h teniion a- a result of 
lawlul coiuiclion niiisl lU'cessai'iiv ime;dr the fnnda- 
iniaital iiei-oiial nglits guaiaiilced tiy Article 19(1) 
far })eyond whal is i)eimj*'Mb]o uiuh'r Clauses (2) to 
(6) of that Article and yr^ nobodv can think of 
rpieslionmg tlie validity of the detention or of the 
via t ion of the Irdian IVnal Coi]c umh r whieh the 
■sentence was passed. Why? Because tli.' fnedoni of 
liis ])('r^on h.iving been lawfully l.^ken awa\, Ihe con- 
vict c('a>es to be (-iitithd lo ('X('i(i''e the freedom of 
‘■peoch and ('\pi i'-''ion or any ef the otlu'r pi'rson.al 
righls protecti'd by Cl.au^i' (1) of Adicle 19. On a 
parity of reasoning he cannot, while the diti’ntiou 
lasth^, exercise any other personad light, r , he cannot 
rat what lie likes or when he likes but has to eat what, 
die Jail eVide provides for him and at the time when 
ho is by Jail regulations rcqiiin'd to eat. Therefore, 
the conclusion is irri'sistible that the rights protected 
by Article 19(1), in so far as they relate to rights 
attached to the pcison, t.i .. the rights referred lo in 
eub-clauses (a) to (e) and (g), are rights which only 
a free citizen, who has the freedom of his person iin- 


67. Ibid., pp. 302-306. 

68. Of Clause (1) of Article 19. 


impaired, can exercise. It is pointed out, as a counter 
to the above ri'asonings, that detention as a result of 
a lawful conviidion does not deprive a person of his 
light to acquire or hold or dispose of his property^ 
mentioned in sub-clause (f). The aiiijwer is simple, 
namely, tliat that right is not a right attached to the 
licnson Oa.s- ])Crsonnnim) and its existence is not 
dependent on the freedom of the person. Loss of 
fiei'doni of the person, therefore, docs not suspend 
die right to proiieit}'. But .suppose a pcR'On lust's bis 
ji.tjpciiy Ijy ri'asun of its luivnig l)ceii compulsorily 
'.Cl mied undc'r Arti-cle 31, he lo'-i's his right to hold 
that ]>iop(’ily and cannot complain that his funda- 
mi'iital light midrr ,>,ub-clau.-(> (f) of Clause (1) of 
19 lias Ikm'Ii infiiiigc'd. It follows < that the 
rights {‘minu'iated in Article 19(1) subsist while the 
inzi'n has the legal capacity to excise them. If his 
(ap.aciiy to exeiciso tliein gone, by reason of a 
l.iwiul conviction vvilh leqitct lo Hie right. s in sub- 
clause.s (a) lo (c) and (g), or by leascii of a lawful 
coiiipuUoiv acqni'iiion with respect to the right in 
Mil)-'t‘lause (I). hr' ci.'ik'^ to have thoso rights while 
hi,'' mcajtacily lasts. It further fol]ovv.s that if a 
I’liizr'u’s fieeilom of the person is lawfully taken 
•iway olhenvi'e than as a result of a lawful conviction 
for an offence, that citizin, for precisely the same 
1 - •-on, (.uinol {‘MTCis(' any of the rights attcahed to 
Iji' per.soii inclihlmg lho.>e enumerated in wub^lauses 
fa) to (o) and (g) oi Article 19(1). In my J^udg-* 
men, a Jawiul detention, whethei’ punitive or pre- 
\('nliv(‘, dot's not offind again, st the piotcction con- 
tVired by Art.cle 19(1) (a) lo (e) and (g), for those 
light, s must necessaiily cease when the freedom of 
the pel .son i.s lawfully taken away. In short, those 
rights tncl wliert' the lawful detention begins. . . . 
It follows, dierefore, that the validity or othei:*wise 
v)!' preventiv'^o detention decs not depc'ud on, and is 
not dealt with by, Article 19. To .'nimmarisc, the 
fieedom of llie person is not the result of Article 19 
Aiticlo 19 only deals with certain particular rights. 

. . . . It dees not deal with the freedom of the per- 
♦''ou as Mnli . . A citizen who loses the freedom) 
of his pi’i’Min by being i.iwfullv dotained, whcVhjji'^ 
as a result of a conviction for an offence or as a 
result, of provi'iitive detention, lose.s his capacity to 
exerci'-o those rights and, therefore, has none of tho 
rights which siib-claases (;i) to (e) and (g) may 
protect. In ^ny judgmi'iit Article 19 has no bearing 
on the question of tile validity or otherwise pi^ 
ventive di'tenlion and, th.at being so, Clause (5) which 
])vrs(ribe.s a te.st of reasonableness to be deffnod land 
applied by tlu' Court has no application at all.” 

Tluis our Supreme Court has “by an over- 
whelming majority”^'^ of five to one held that 

69. An expression usetl by Patanjali Sastri J. — 
Soe The Supreme Court Reports, Vol. II, Part V, 
May, 1951, p. 457. 



Article 19 of our Constitution has nothing to do 
with a law providing for preventive detention, 
duly made under Article 22 of the Constitution, 
ft may also be noted here that in Rom Singh and 
Others V. The State of Delhi and Another the 
Supreme Court has unanimously held'® that, 
^‘although persctnal liberty hjas a content 
sufficiently comprehensive to include the freedoms 
enunTjerated in Article 19 (1), and its deprivation 
would result in the extinction of those freedoms, 
the Constitution has treated these civil liberties 
as distinct fundamental rights and made separate 
provisions in Article 19 and Articles 21 and 22 
as to the limitations and conditions subject to 
which alone they could be taken away or 
abridged;” and that, consequently, “an order of 
preventive detention cannot be held to be invalid 
merely because the detention is n\ade with a view 
to” preventing “the making of speeches prejudi- 
cial to the maintenance of public order.” 

V 

In tliis and in our preceding article 
have dealt with the different aspects of Article 
22 of our Constitution as judicially interpreted. 
We should now like to conclude this article with 
reference to the observations made by some of 
our Supren^ Court Judges with regard to the 
question of the desirability of a provision like 
Article 22, or item 9 in the Union List or item 3 
in the Concurrent List in the Seventh Schedule 
to our Constitution, in a constitutional documen". 
Thus we find Kania C.J. observing in the course 
of his judgment in A , K, Gi»palan V. The State 
of Madras 

'Tt may be noticed that neither the American, 
nor the Japanese Constitution contain (sic) provi- 
sions permitting preventive detention, much le.ss lay- 
ing down limitations on such right of detention, m 
normal times, i.e., without a declaration of emergency 
Preventive detention in normal times, i.e., without 
the existence of an emergency like ^^ar, is recognised as 
a normal topic of legislation in List I, Entry 9, and 
last III, Entry 3, olf the Seventh Schedule. Even in 
the Chapter on Fundamental Rights Article 22 envi- 
sages legislation in respect of preventive detention in 
^normal times.” 

Patanjali Sastri J. has stated 

^The outstanding fact to be borne in mind . . . 
\$ that preventive detention has been given a consti- 


70. On 6th April, 1951. See tbzd, pp. 451-52 and 
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tutiona] status. This sinister-looking feature, so 
strangely out of place in a democratic Constitution, 
which invests personal liberty with the sacrosanctity 
of a fundamental right and so incompatible with the 
promises of its preamble is doubtless designed to pre- 
vent an abuse of freedom by anti-social and subver- 
sive elements which might imperil the national welfare 
of the infant Republic. It is in this spirit that Clauses 
(3) to (7) of Article 22 should, in my opinion, be 
construed and harmonised as far as possible with 
Article 21 so as not to diminish unnecessarily the pro- 
tection Afforded for the legitimate exercise of personal 
liberty.” 

Referring to the provision for preventive 
detention in our Constitution, Mukherjea J. hae 
observed 

“Detention in hucb form is unknown in America. 
It was resorted to in England only during war time 
but no country in the world that I am aware of has 
made this an integral part of their {bic) Constitution 
as h.as been done in India. This is undoubtedly un- 
fortunate, but it is not our busiiiesb to speculate on 
questions of policy or to attempt to explore the rea- 
bona which led the representatives of our people to 
make such a drastic provision in the Constitution it- 
self; which cannot but be regarded as a most unwhole- 
some encroachment upon the liberties of the people.” 

Finally, Das J. has remarked 


*The fust thing to note is that under Entry 9 of 
List I (7th Schedule) the Parliament and under Entry 
3 in List III both Parliament and the State Legisla- 
tures are empowered to make laws for preventive 
detention fur reasons connected with the several 
matters specified in the respective entries. This legis- 
lation is not condit.oncd upon the existence of any war 
with a foreign power or upon the proclamation of 
emergency under Part XVI II of the Constitution. Our 
Constitution has, therefore, accepted preventive deten- 
tion as the bubjf ct-mattf r of peacetime legislation as 
distinct from emergency legislation. It is a novel fea- 
ture to prov.de for preventive detention in the Con- 
stitution. There is no such provibinn in the Const itu- 
Uon of any other country that I know of. Be that as 
it ipay, for reasons good or bad, our Constitution has 
deliberately and pla nly given power to Parliament 
and the State Legislatures to enact preventive deten- 
tiort Jaws even in peace-time. To many of us a pre- 
ventive detention law is odious at all times but what 
I desire to emphasise is that it is not for the Court to 
question the wisdom and policy of the CoDstitution 
which the people have given unto themselves. This is 
another basic fact which the Court must not overlook.” 

It is evident froiq wihat has been quoted 
above that judicial opinion in our country has. 
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On the whole, not been very favourable to the 
provision /for preventive detention in our 
Constitution. Perhaps this provision was neces- 
sitated, as Patanjali Sastri J. has hinted, by the 
political situation in our country at the t^tne 
when it was made. The official viewr appears 
to have been the necessity of protecting our 
infant Republic “against violent activ|ities 
organised in secrecy and intended to produce 
chaos. Si ill, it must be admitted, the provision 
does not seerr^, howfever politically and realisti- 
cally it may be expedient, to be a very happy 
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feature of our Constitution. Nor does it seem 
to be in consonance with the ideal of the rule 
of law. 

In our later articles in this series we propose 
to deal with some other Fundamental Rights aa 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 


75. Sce in this connexion the Statement of Objects and 
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WILL INDIA ACCEPT DEMIUTARISATION OF KASHMIR ? 

By Prof. TARAKNATH DAS, ph.D. 


It is well-known to all interesled in Indo- preparing for 
Pakistani relations that India has refused to -Pakistan’s 


accept the decision on the issue of Kashmir, as 
recently rendered by the Security Council of 
the United Nations. India’s case was well 
defended by Sj. V. K. Krishna Menon who 
advocated that the real issue before the United 
Nations was not a plebiscite to determine 
wliethcr Kashmir is a part of India or not, but 
the issue was whether Pakistan was an aggres- 
sor in Kashmir or not. Sj. Menon established 
the fact that from the standimints of Inter- 
national law and Constitutional law of India, 
accession of Kashmir to India in 1948 and con- 
finnation of this aet later by the legislature of 
India and adoption of constitution of Kashmir 
which makes it definite and clear that Kashmir 
is an integral part of Indiai, leaves no room for 
any doubt Kashmir’s status — Kashmir is a part 
of India, and there cannot be any plebiscite in 
Kashmir under U.N. auspices, because such an 
act would mean U.N. interference in India’s 
internal affairs. 

11 

It is known that Pakistan, well-equipped 
with modern arms from the United States of 
America and the Bagdad Pact Powers — 
specially Great Britain and TUtkey — has beeti 

7 


a holy war against India, 

hostility to India has been defi- 
nitely proven by statements of responsible 

statesmen of the country and the recent anti- 
Indian demonstration at Karachi, Lahore, 

Dacca and other cities in Western and Eastern 
Pakistan, by burning efiigies of Prime Minister 
Nehru, who has been the foremost advocate of 
peaceful relations between India and Pakistan. 
Under these circumstances, to protect Indian 
frontiers, specially Kashmir frontiers, from a 
sudden attack by Pakistan, India must 
muster ncccssaiy forces; as a defensive measure. 
Tliere are indications that India is not unaware 
of Pakstan’s Avar-like intentions and it is to be 
expected that India will defend Kashmir at any 
cost. 

Ill 

Pakistan knows that the United States 
Government has given assurance to India that 
she would-do her best that the arms supplied 
to Pakistan might not be used against India. 
Pakistan also knows that President Eisenhower 
is thoroughly aware of the fact that any war 
between Pakistan and Indiai would serve the 
cause of Soviet Russia and Communist China, 
weakening Pakistan, and India and undermining 
the position of the United Staitcs in the Middle 
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East as well as South-East Asia. Americans, 
well-versed in world politics, know that if the 
United States and SEATO powers and Britain 
and the Bagdad Pact Powers aid Pakistan 
against India, then India, as a matter of 
self-defense, might be forced to seek aid from 
China and Soviet Russia. Thus at the pre- 
sent time, Pakistan’s present programme is to 
carry on diplomatic war against India, ito 
isolate the latter in world politics, if that can be 
achieved; and to use every possible means, 
specially using the United Nations organiza- 
tion to create adverse public opinion against 
India and thus induce vacillating Indian states- 
men not to take firm and defensive measures 
against Pakistanis possible future aggression in 
Kashmir, East Bengal, Assam and neighbour- 
ing regions. 

IV 

It has been reported in reliable circles that 
Pakistan, a partner of the United States 
through SEATO and that of Britain through 
Baghdad Pact, has induced the Anglo-American 
Powers to introduce a resolution in the Secu- 
rity Council to the effect that ITon. Gunar V. 
Jarring, the present representative of Sweden 
and formerly Swedish Ambassador to India 
and Pakistan, be asked to go to India and 
Pakistan in a mission for the solution of Kash- 
mir issue. It been reported that the pro^ 
gramme of the mission v-auld be to arrange 
that Kashmir be completely demilitarised. Fail- 
ing to force plebiscite in Kashmir, Pakistan is 
working^ under the cover of promoting peace, 
for demilitarisation of Kashmir, which would 
weaken Indians defense os a whole. 

It is to be expected that India wiH not 
accept any such proposition and make it un^ 
mistakably clear that, as the United States 


which is faced with hostile attitude of Soviet 
Russia in all fronts, will not give up her right 
to self-defense to the United Nations, as the 
United States will not give iup her defense bases 
all over the world, as the United States would 
under all circumstances enforce her Monroe 
Doctrine, Open Door Policy, Truman Doctrine 
and Eisenhower Doctrine and as the United 
States would never demilitarise Alaska (it the 
reefuest of the United Nations, so it is to be ex- 
pected that India wiU never accept any 'propo- 
sition of demilitarising any part of her domain 
to cater to the decisions of the United Nations 
when such pi'opositions would affect Indians 
national interests adversely. 

If ever India accepts the supposedly inno- 
cent and peaceful measure of demilitarisation 
of Kashmir, supposedly to further the cause of 
peace, it will be a precedent for Pakistan to ask 
that as the relations between East Pakistan 
and India has deteriorated, then West Bengal, 
Assam and some of the Himalayan states of 
India adjacent to Pakistan be also (hmilitarised 
to the detriment of Indian national defense. 

It was in 1952, during my visit, to India 
after 47 years’ exile, in connection with a speech 
delivered before a distinguished audience, 
under the auspices of the International Rotary 
Club of New Delhi, I emphasised the fact that 
the frontiers of India were in danger. Today 
frontiers of India are in graver danger. What 
India needs today is national solidarily and 
development of her own economic, industrial 
and defensive power through her own efforts 
and co-operation of friendly states. The youth 
of India must be ready and affectively train 
themselves to defend Mother India from all 
forms of aggression. Jai Hind. 

New York, FebniArj 14. 1957' 



THE BUUDLE EAST 

By ADINATH SEN, m.a., b.bc. (Glas.), mj.t. (India) 

I 


The Problem of the Middle East 

The whole world is in .suspense as lo what may happen 
in the Middle East. The We-st feels that not only is 
Kussia so m^ar, hut that Russia is gaining jn influence 
by supplying arms to cert.'iin Stales. Riis-ia, on the 
other hand, finds in Ihe U.S.A. and IJ.K. aids and 
pacts, particularly tho.se with West Europe or Turkey. 
Iraq, Iran and Pakistan, an atlemiit to surround 
Russia by forming bases all round. U.K, and Jai»an 
am already b.'isos. The U.S.A. proposal for inter- 
national inspection and control for tlu' purjiose of dis- 
armament is not palatable to Russi.a, as it would 
benefit U.S.A, only, by exposing what is gomg on 
behind the iron curiam, while the U.S.A. is com fori - 
ably .safe at a disUinco, in spito of jet jilanes and 
direeb'd miSMles. '^fhe cla-sh of ojijioMie ideolog.os of 
tlie “free woild’’ and of “Conimuni.'^m” has Jed to the 
coM war. ronmiuniMii promises a millonnirn to the 
hiingiy and weak eoimlries of the world. The Wr-t 
attciiipis to check tin's by giving indiscriminate aids 
to counteract poveity and weakness. Bimofils of 
trade, or .s| rings atlacluHl to aids or evi'ii muial 
obligation to keep others in plcnly, have become, 
minor objects. Pacts ari.se out of fear and tluTo have 
Leon pads against jiacts. The deadlock over the Suez 
Canal is proving immensely liarmful to all Ihe trad. eg 
eoimlries (IK) per cent of the Canal traflie) of the 
hkist and West. 

Tun pEnioL Suri’i.r Pkoblem 

Petrol, the big indispensable merchandise (05 
per cent of the total <-argo through the O'anal) has 
been made immobile to all consumois except lo the 
Iw'o main opponont.s of the cold war, which ha.s 
almost an ironic flavour. Both are .self-sufiicionl., 
although one has nothing to spare and is be.si?t with 
tran-sport difficulties and the other is indifferent about 
trading in it. 

The Middle Ea.st possesses two-third.s of the 
whole world’s oil re^soiiroefl, but there is no technic .an 
to conv'ert the cnidc material to a condition in which 
it can be u.sed. The countries arc too poor to finxiicc 
refining, which is a vciy costly affair. Taking advant- 
age of those condition.^, some rich companie.s or cor- 
porations from the We.st havp entered into long agree- 
ments on very easy terms. The price has been inflated 
to conditions prevailing in America, which meaas that 
it is 15 times more than is reasonable, the difference 
being the huge profit earned in the Eiisterii enterprise, 
by selling at American prices. Thei^foro though there 
is a great possibility before India in working her own 
oil flelda, ahe must take care that ahe is not duped 
by foreign capltalisti, whost mtarests have to bt «ars« 


fully defined, even wdien technical help and foreign 
captal are indispensable , Popular attempts at 
iiationali>al ion of oil proved di^a'^frou 3 to Persia from 
pow’er j)olilics including foieign intervention, blockade 
causing food sc.'ucily, po])uI:ir ri>iiig crushed by force 
and bleo(bli('d, su-p( n-ion of refinery producing un-* 
eniployiiif'nt and temjioiviry flight of the Shah. All 
this (‘iided in a lung-ti^rin contract to the foreign oil 
coinj»an OS nginiist mikiII tin:inci:il gains. Na.^scr must 
have been veiy hold to liv nation.'ilisat.on again so 
soon, again-t such .■strong foreign inteietts. 
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The long pipe-line from Bahrein in the Persian 
Gulf, abou^flOO miles and a short one from Hatida. 
about 350 miles, end in Haifa on the Mediterranean 
Sea. Another short line goes to Tripoly from Hatida, 
hifui^cating from the main line from Kirkuk and 
further up. These pipe lines supply directly to the 
Mediterranean coast, 40 million tons of oil annually, 
while 67 million tons go through the Canal, via the 
Persiian Gulf and the Red Sea, in tankers covering a 
distance of 2,820 miles. The posi^on regarding oil 
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supply has recently been mjidu, worse by sabotaging, 
the pipe-lines. 

Old History op the Middle . East 
After the First World War, Turkey lost the 
sovereignty, enjoyed for ages, of the countries between 
IXirkey and Arabia, of the “Middle East” of the 
Westerners. This portion of the country called the 
“Fertile Crescent,” hounded by the Mediterranean on 
the West, the Arabian desert on the south and moun- 
tains on the north and cast, has been the great battle- 
field from very early ages. The Semitic (descended 
from the B’blical Shem) races of the Chaldeans, Jews, 
Phoenicians and Assyrians from the southern deserts 
and the Sumerian (from Sumer, a district in Babylon) 
races of the Philistines from the islands of the west. 
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the Canaanites, the Akkadians, Hittites, Hyksos, 
Medes and Persians from the northern and eastern 
mountains, founded kingdoms in this congenial soil, one 
after another during long ages and vanished. In the 
wars between the Egyptians in the south-west and the 
Assyrians in the ea-st of Palestine, the route lay 
through the narrow strip of the plains, 120 miles long 
and barely 15 miles in width, bctw’cHjn the river Jordan 
and the Sea. Jerusalem on the verge of the moun- 
tainSy often suffered heavily. Later, the Jews appeare<i 
on the scene. They fought the Pagans or Heathens 


from Iraov Iraq, Greece and Home; and later ^ 
Christians during the early Christian era. During the 
Crusades in the Middle Ages, the Christians fought 
the Moslems, and now the Arabs are fighting the 
Jews. Jerusalem as the Promised Land of the Jews, 
the home of Christianity of the Christians and a 
sacred place of the Moslems, has been the bone ol 
contention through the ages as at the present time. 

AnEB THE First World War 

Palestine had been conquered from the Egyptian 
Mamelukes by Turkey in 1517 and was under the 
Turkish rule until 1918, when the British occupied it. 
In the treaty of Versailles, after the First World War, 
mandates to the British in the south (from 1923) and 
to the French in the north (from 1921) were given by 
the League of Nations, for the Allies. But extensive 
disturbances broke out in 1939 between the Jews and 
the Arabs over the rights of the Jews to pray at the 
“Wailing Wall” at Jerusalem and ended in consider- 
able bloodshed, as it spread all over the country. The 
ever-active marauders in the stony and wild country 
made the most of these occasions. But there was 
nothing doing during the Second World War, which 
broke out in 1930. 

The Arabs and the Israelites are :dw’ays at logger- 
heads and hostilities start on the slightest ')f provo- 
cations. In 1917, Britain handed over to lh(' U.N. the 
problem of strife between the Israelites, who in.^istt'd or 
tl'e formation of an independent Jewish State and the 
newly-freed Arab.s who began opposing the Lrac 
independence move. 

The General Assembly a*nd the Secitrity 
Council 

Tension ibctw'’ccq independent States often leads tr 
and is settled by war, which gimerally .•-preads and 
affects the world at large, just as a small pimple dis- 
tres.'-es the whole human form. A peaceful way i.s tc 
settle disputes by a world organisation, through nego> 
tiations. Long before the pre.^^ent conflict in the Middh 
East, .-ome sort of world organi.«ation to prevent wai 
and to .settle disputes by negotiation hiis been consi- 
dered e»^sential, parly this century. 

The League of Nations was an internatiunal org''. 
ni.saiion, proposed by President Wilson of the TJ.S.A 
at the end of the First World War in 1918, to afford 
a mutual guarantee of political indepondence and 
territorial integrity to the great and small States alike 
But Amei’Va did not join this from a strong fevdin^ 
for isolation, as a reaction against President Wilson’i 
intervention in foreign affairs. America was always foi 
isolation — even the founders were against foreigr 
entanglements. Yet America was drawn into the Firs! 
World War by the indiscriminate sinking of ship* 
without warning by Germans, which caused loss o] 
American lives. There waa again a return to isolatioi 
after the war, aa plated above, until Japanese provo- 



cation led America to join the Second World War in 
1941. America then finally surrendered the isolation 
policy and took up the world leadership. In the back- 
ground of Monroe Doctrine and Rio Pact, it looks 
like “Hands off me, while I handle you.” Even before 
America was actively engaged, the Atlantic Charter 
with the main objective of freedom from war, fear 
and want, was signed in 1941. After the war, the 
United Nations Charter was drawn up in 1945, at 
San Francisco by 61 Nations as a more powerful and 
effective World Organisation (which U.S.A. now 
joined formally) than the League of Nations, provid- 
ing an agency for the peiaceful dismission of inter- 
national differences and a hope for a peaceful world. 
The U.N., under the Charter had no power of action, 
as the provision of a stand-ihy permanent force at its 
disposal never materialised. But they have powers of 
recommendation to the moral judgement of the world 
community, of world opinion. This was the American 
policy — in the Declaration of Independence, the 
founders had pledged themselves to a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind. 

The U.N. has two main organs — the General 
Aasembly and the Sc'curity Council, the latter with a 
power of veto in mutters affecting security. That is, 
a single vote out of 5 original members can veto any 
proposal. This was readily agreed to at the Yalta 
Conference towards the end of the war. The Council 
can lake action only when all the five great powers 
are in agreement on policy. Further implications 
were then not realised, as exemplified by the constant 
Russian veto on important and urgent matters, for 
example, in the provision of a working force of the 
U.N. The General Assembly, however, during the 
Korean crisis, got passed a resolution, in the ab.senco 
of the Russian delegate, providing for an emergency 
Assembly session, if a veto prevented dealing effe<*- 
lively with a threat of peace. This by-passing of the 
veto by a resolution was instrumental lately in getting 
Britain and France out of the Canal area and station- 
ing of the tcmporaiy U.N. force for security. 

The U.S.A. has brought a belated resolution, now 
before the U.N. that noting 

(1) the disregard of 1948 Armistice arrangements, 
particularly the penetration of Israel, 

(2) operations of Britain and France against 
Egyptian territory, 

(3) interruption of traffic through the Canal, 
the U.N. urges cease-fire, withdrawal of forces, 
no movement of military goods, reopening of the 
Canal and continuance of the emergency session, 
pending further examination. 

Attbmpts at Peaceful Solution 

To ensure permanent peace in the Middle East, 
the General Assembly of the Unit^ Nations approved 
a partitioa of the country into independent Arab and 
Jewish States in place of .i^andates and a U.N. Coat- 


mission was entrusted to the work. The Commissioi 
partitioned the country into eight States international' 
ising the Jewish Jerusalem. The Israel State cam< 
into existence in 1948, voted to the U.N. in 1949 am 
a new Republic was proclaimed in 1950 by the Jewisl 
National Council. When the British mandate termi 
nated in 1949, 94 per cent of the area came unde 
Israel. America and 30 (and later 59) nations of th< 
U.N. recognised the State. The Jews objected to thi 
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partition and in 1949, infiltrated eveiywhere except 
Jerusalem. Regular war broke out in 1950. The Arab 
Was no match for the Israel. An expedition headed by 
Iraq entered Palestine but was thrown back, leaving 
a large number of Arabs behind. Their extraction waa 
not heeded for long. The Aral >3 fled and the country 
was being constantly ravaged by marauders and roWjors 
There was widespread massacre near Jerusalem. On€ 
million Palestine residents were said to have been 
evicted from their homes and deprived of property 
The stroifj party in Israel was Socialists, who pre* 
dominated politically and ccononii'cally, only 11 
per cent being under clericalism. Arab property was 
left in Israel by Arab refugees, whose rehabilitation u 
now a problem. There is also a dispute about harness 
ing of the Jordan water. The' U.N. had to intervene 
A temporary truce was proclaimed ami an Armistioi 
was concluded under terms proposed by the U.N. 


mediator Dr. Buncho, the previous mediator 
Bernadette having been muideicd by the Jews. 
■i<Ji m 1€54, troubles broke out wlion a bus \yas 
imbuslied and jIs occupants klled, Jii tins i'l'iril, 
Israel joined the Suez i^lnb'. Tl»«' Aiabs, 

>orha]i.s, feel that all the i^c a-port towii' Iia\e. bet u 
;ivea to tlu' Israel, and trade* wh eh eniicbe^ a cuiiiitiy 
)as been throttled aga.nst tbeir jiiteie't>. 'I'be Jews 
cel that the j)ortion of Palest. in* givtn to the Aiabs 
las bc‘en a real t'Uiotional gii('\ance, a.-* it mcliKh.^ 
(’rusalein, their proini.scd land. 

So the armistice 8 y('ars ago, lias not liec ii of any 
ISO. Tlio U.N. has bcc’ii laggard tir impotent and so 
IMS the XJ.S.A. been indifferent. 

Thu Suez Canal 

Nasser, baffled on the question of the Assuan Dan', 
eized tlio Canal on tlie 26lh July, Within throe days, 
he U-S.A*, U.K. and Franco met in London and 
►roposed a conferonco of the surviving signatories (90 
lor cent of the users) of the 1888 Convention (alnio-t 
11). Egj'pt declined to atti'nd. An agrpeinout of 18 
ountries was carried to Nasser, who rejected it. The 
8 met again and proposi'd to create an' association, 
IS a co-operative group of the Canal users. The 
natter was brought to the Security Council and six 
irineiplcs (same as of the* original proposals of the 
8 countries in London) w’ith concurrence of Egypt, 
vere adopted. A second part of the resolution, regard- 
ng iniplemontation, was vctcM’fl by Russia, Then a 
iroposal to hold a conference of the Secret ary -General, 
!the executive of the U.N.), Egypt. Britain and 
France did not malerialL^c ; ImucI penetration and 
^riolencc by U.K. an<l Franco followed Instead. 
EJlaming liuss.a for the (.’anal dispute, as'?uming 
intended penetration, appears to be unjustified, since 
Russia proposed joint action w^ith the U,S.A. to {?€tth‘ 
the dispute. 

Fir?.t of all, ImckJ jk net laietl into lCu,\}jt. (^uicklv 
‘ollowing, France and England acted, with 12 liours 
iltimatum and iirmcd attack, later from air — for 
temporary control, presumably to make the «anal safe. 
The matter was brought to tlu; .Sc*(iinty Council, but 
/ctood by Britain and Franci*, the only dissenting 
V’otc.s against the resolution. Tlie Sc'eretaiy-fjeneral 
called an emergency .‘-es.sion liy a vote of 7 members 
if the Security Couneij. As a rc'sult, Britain and France 
lave withdrawn from the Canal zone and thr U.N. 
Grncrgeriey ferce ha.s been stationed in the Canal 
ir(?a. 

Even if the Suez C’anal di.-sjuite is now settled, as 
,t appears likely, the differences l)etw'een tlie Arab 
States in the Middle Eai?t and the T.srael and Um 
internal quarrels between Aiab States theiufelva's, may 
dill continue. 

It is difficult to find a solution that w’ould satisfy 
ill the parties* The suggestion of an Arab Federation 
nmo from a voice from America. This wm alio 


suggested by the Jordan Premier, envisaging a Federal 
Parliament determining common Arab policies in the 
foicign, mil taiy and strategic field’s, lcK*al matters 
being left to the loeal pin lianu'uls. This will at 
li'U't solve th(' diiTtu lues between the several Arab 
Slalc"^, wliii’h have always bc'eri :ieute. axoid.ng inter- 
feieiifo 1‘iom del ant eonie'liiig foreign ffumlnes, wlio 
aie mil 111 lo lill iq) the i)nwer vaciiuia Dicie. 

II 

Isum-l’s Cask 

A\\)ild opmioii has beiii outiagi'd by the Jsiael 
pi Hell. it. on into Egypt fur winch l.srai'l owes an 
explaiialion. The 1-rael couiitiy or J’ah'.slmc, sur- 
ruunded by Mo>Ii'm Slates, lAcejil on the Sea coa.st, 
is .a 1 ‘epublie wadi a pir-jihaiL for 5 yeais and a Cham- 
bi’r of l)(‘putii's elected by votes of all Jewi.di citizens. 
'Thi' Ikigdad Pact^ imtiali’il by Bnlain and sjuiii'^ored 
by IIh' U.S..'V. was op]) 0 .>eil by Isiael, becausi* it 
ariiu'd one .set of eiiianies of Liael, that is the Arab 
Stales of the East. Russia retaliated by ananging 
supply of huge quantities ot arms to Egypt, which is 
another enemy of Israi'l, in the West. Both aim at 
annihilating l.>rael. Egyjd blocked the ('anal against 
Israel. It, is true that Israel had the free use of the 
Gulf of Aka ha, But bauds of robbia.s and marauders 
infesting the wild count r\ icannot be checked liom the 
lip of tlic Gulf, when both the sides arc uruha- Moslem 
control. Eurdur, Egypt had not complied W’ith the 
ir.X. looliition of 1951 n.i’OgntMng Lrai'Ts rights to 
U’-'i? the (.'anal, on the lann' ('\cnse that a .stair of w'ar 
existed belWTi'ii Egyjit and Isiai'l and as su(‘li, block- 
ing the ('anal wa.s peimiN-ibh^ accuriling to the Con- 
vention of 1888, In the jxipetually di.sUubed slate of 
till* eouniry, each skJi* blamed the other for Stale 
suj)j>oit in liorilc'i' incidents. Calling it a war, it 
apjiears that Egypt did not want peace. Egypt would, 
moreover, come to no b'lms about slutting the popu- 
lation according to r.'Ko, as llien* may be unspeakable 
massacres and exieimination in cirntrcs of isolated 
(olonio.s di.^tribiited over the coimtr 3 \ Gf course, this 
is a grim huct. There are 150 Jewish settli’inouts in 
Rjk'.-lme, but of the whole iiojuilatioii of 1.200,000, 
the ,T(w.r. U'-e<l to number only 350,000 (now risen"* to 
(K38,000) and Chri.stian.s 100,000, so that the countiy 
was oveiwlu'lmingly Mahoiiu^^laii. In Jerusalem (pro- 
clairiied eaiiital of Palestine in 1950) lisi'lf, of the 
l*e]>ulitic»n of 90,000, about half are Jew's, whero 
formeily. dll' Mosli'ins u.sed lo bo four-lifths. Again, 
thoir wen* 63,000 (lat<*Iy reduced'* to 40, (KX)) Jews in. 
Egvpt, 73.000 in Iraq, ;10,000 in Syria, who have al 
become foreigners aft it the partition in 1949. On the 
oilier hand, when the l.sraelites abandoned the Sinar 
Peninsula, a vital factor for their development, there 
were only 120, C(X) Moslems left there, 

1. Sec foot-note 3. 

2. Both due to the return of Jews in large num* 
bore, as dotailed latsr, to Paloitloo* 
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The Arab League was formed of all the Moslem 
States of the Middle East. Then there was the Bagdad* 
Taet between Britain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Pakistan. 
All this was ominous^ to Israel. 

Israel appealed to the U.N. for a settlement 
but they seemed indiiferent or impotent. Facing the 
difficult position with the alternatives of “to do oij 
die,” Israel penetratcnl into Egypt even before liio 
British and French incursions, of which, perhaps, < it 
had hints. The Israelites thought that their long-coveted 
chance had comi'. The iiKanlivc for tlie Britidi caiue 
from an attiinpt to recovi'r thi'ir lo.^t piestige in the 
Canal zone and there was jiio^liect of oil in the Smai 
region. TIk' French incentive came from a sense of 
iiijuiy, bi'caiise ]Cgypt had sent aims aid to Algeria. 
Both had, however, the coinnion aim to clu'ek the 
Conimuni.^t Russia, tliough picsumablv lo help thti 
Israel cause. Tiny count ( hI on America m tins venture, 
lint AiiK'rica kept out, hi'caiisi' it was not for Using 
force nnd decided that two wrongs cannot make any- 
thing light. Tn any ca^e, Israel was trapped into the 
position which was later reiuidiated as a mistake, 
Histouy of 1hka'i-:l 

In order to understand the position of Isratd 
in world affairs, its long strange hhtory i- an interest- 
ing study. The J(\vs now’ number about 15,500, (KX). 
Tlicj^ have lived scattiaed o\er the lengtli and bn'adth 
of lli(' eaith for 20 centuries, having no home-land. 
Yet they siirMVe as a distinct race, wliil<‘ history 
abounds in e\id('nee of so many races having iiscn 
fallen and forgotten. TIk'v have distingui-h('d them- 
.selves in ev'crv age as ])enple of chaiaCfer, achievement 
an<l .eullnif' and lu then impo-'ing foim and features, 
while enduring great .snffiM’ing and misfortunes. 

Tile founder of the Hebrew’ nation, Abraham, 
Jived about 2000 B.CJ. when the Egyiitiaii and Baby- 

3. Israel made a false leading of the gituation. 
Tlie Arab Jjcague (1945), conceived for a lung time 
of all indcpendcail Arab States to co-ordinate their 
policies for all common interests, was no effi'Miva 
political force’, b('caii.>e of rivaliy for pn'dominanco 
between Egypt and Iraq, and other differences betw’e’H 
one another, loading to constant clash of arm^* Thu.s 
Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia and Jordan made a joint 
Egyptian command, whieh Iraq, Iran, Tu»k.\v and 
Pakistan did not join because of the Egyptian com- 
mand. The Bagdad Pact for technical and economic 
development and mainly mutual defence, w’aa a new- 
grouping of the latter States including Ihitain, .started 
at Portsmouth in 1948 and .signed in 1954, This was 
actively opposed locally, showing diversity and some 
Mo.sicms were now diso\^ning Britain. In the late 
Crisi.s, it appeared that there W’as really no Arab bloc. 
Only some despotic feudal, monarchist or republican 
cliques of Arab rulers were OJidive. But fortunately 
for Israel, they did not take up the cau.se of Egypt. 
The people of Jordan are actually demonstrating' 
against foreign influence in Egypt arid Iraq, (the Iraq 
Government is for pacts) , Even some people of Ii-ag 
and of East Pakistan are agitating against the Bagdad 
Pact. 


Ionian civilisations had grown old and enfeebled. He 
led Ids people from Ur, near (he mouths of the 
Euphrates in the idolatrous land of 'Jiu Cluddiuns. 
Ur i.s said lo have been founded even 2.001) years 
oarlu'r by a Surrunan race and modern excavationa 
luivc unearthe<l lids e^arln’r civiliKilion of tho Stone 
Age in potter’s wheels, earlheiiwaro iiots and dram 
pipes, as well as in ffrc-places, w’ell-laid gardens and 
so on, discovered underground. 

Abialmm had the divine call to found a nilion, 
di'dicalcd to one Cod and to move Wc'^l and settle 
in Paloi^tine. Fane, sucrci’ding Abraham had twin 
sons, Jacob and Esaiu The latter was cheated of his 
hcriiage by wily Jacob and .scLtlrd in the barren 
soii(h(‘in hills of Nageb up lo .\kaba. Jacob ch^ng:d 
his naide to Uiael and his 12 sons became heads of 12 
tiibeSy known as lMaclitc.’<. Jacob W’as partial to his 
son Jo-ejdi. This led the otlieis lo .sell him as a slave 
to a mei chant on his way to Egypt. But Joseph, 
Ihrough Ins honesty and ability, became a favourite 
wilh the Fliuiaoh or ruler in Egypt. Later, when a 
famine diovc Jacob and his sons to Egypt, they 
M'tlled there llnough Josephs inffiK’iK'c and they pros- 
pered for geneiations. The Egyptians grew’ jealous of 
the Jew’s and forced them to slavciy and employed 
the .^lave labour lo build the Pyramids. Finally, they 
lin’d to exti'irninate the race by drow'ning, until 
Mo'^^’^ di'livered them from this oppression. lie evaded 
the guards and led them tJirough a long journey, 
t now II a.s the Exodus, ba(*k to the Promised Land of 
Canaan or Palestine. 

In the irilJi ecnliny B.C., Pale^line W’as under 
(he Egyjdiaus. WJien I ho Israelites came, it W'as hold by 
a Canaanilo tnbe. At the Sinai Mountain, amidst 
(huadcr and lightning. Mo.-os was givim m tablets 
of .stone (h(‘ Divine Laws or the Ten Uummandmonts, 
winch form the (thic.il .vl.indaid of the whole civilized 
world. So Moses is known (ho hr’^t law’-giv('r. His 
son Jo-liiia ha<l to light against (he Oin.aanites, 
Philistines .and others in Palsetine. During these 
troubled day'<, officers known a.s “Judges” were 
appointed and I.itrr. “P^oph('t^'’ or reformers, who 
.speak for <knl and finally “Kings”. David conquered 
the city of Jerusalem in 753 B.C. and made it his 
cMpilal. It reached its greatest .sjileiulour under Solo- 
mon, but there were disi^easions. After division of the 
kingdom amongst the Iribes, Jerusalem became the 
capital of the kingdom. Later, about the 10th century 
B.C., there -^ere two kingdoms — Israel with capital 
at Samaria on tlio North and Judea with capital at 
Jcriiaolcm in the South. They were constantly fighting 
with each other. The northern half became idolatraus 
and was lo.st by an attack by the Assyrians. The 
mixed people left there, were called the Samaritans. 
The Southern State, Judea, kept its original faith but 
was subject to constant worry from warfare between 
the jK)werful Asi^ria&a and the Egyptiaoe on the 
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J*Jorth and South re.spectively . The weakened kingdom Palestine fell into the hands of the Syrians within a 
i^as over-run by the Chaldean King Nebuchadnezzar hundred years. They tried to force idolatry on the 
)f Bagdad in 587 B.C. When he left after appointing Jews. The temple was profaned in 170 B.C. The Jews 
i Governor, the Jews revolted and massacred his revolted and became independent in 130 B.C. Later in 
ioldiers. In retaliation, Nebuchadnezzar returned, des- internal dissensions^ Rome was invited to aHbitrat^ 
JToyed Jerusalem, including the temple and carried and Pompey made himself master of Palestine. The 
-he whole people to Bagdad as slaves. Nothing re- independence of the Jews ended and after 2,000 years 
nained of the 12 tribes and thus ended the Jewish it was only regained in 1950. Julius Caesar placed a 
dngdom. After about 70 years, the Chaldean king- foreigner, Antepeter, who had helped him in his 
iom was emshed by the Persians under Cyrus and Egyptian campaign, as ruler of Palestine. Herods 
;he Jews were brought back to Jerusalem in 530 B.C., were his son and grandson, who figured in the Cruci- 
vhen they rebuilt the temple in 416 B.C. An impor- fixion. There were constant insurrections and 
liant part of the Hebrew Bible, or the Old Testament, revolts ending in a great war in 60 A.D. But Titus 
WBs compiled while under captivity in Bagdad, took Jerusalem in A.D. 70, burnt down the temple 
nrhere they advanced in culture. &nd massacred thousands of Jews and took them as 

, Persian administration ended in 383 B.C. after the slaves to Rome. The Jewish nation was thus des- 
Clpnquest of Alexandar, when the Ptolenues, the Greek troyed. But the spirit survived in a scattered people, ' 
of Egyp^ Also JudeA or JU^b. Then suffering greAt persecutiotitt 
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WlTit liothiug but easily-climbed fence separat- 
ing them from freedom, 1,500 men convicted of 
various -crimes are serving their sentences in a prison 
in the United States called the California Institution 
for Men at Chino. 

This “minimum security” penal institution, which 
emphasizes rehabilitation rather than punishment, is 
an experiment whose remarkable success is attracting 
world-wide attention and is likely to lead to further 
advances in constructive penal administration. 

Criminals who in an ordinary prison would likely 
be confined in narrow cells and condemned to sit out 
long hours in idleness and silence, live at Chino in 
dormitories and cat m a common dining hall. Their 
wives and chililren may vi?iit them regularly in 
the parklike grounds, and prison authorities help them 
learn a trade that on cnmplet on of their sentences 
they afj' (’(jiiipped to eain a living. 



“Superintendent Scudder” tells a tough and defiant 
“Davitt” that his future lies m his own hands with 
Chino^s help in reforming himself 

It IS the aim of Chino and similar recently-esta- 
blished “minimum security” institutions to help the 
prisoners, as they expiate their crimes, to develop 
into self-respecting, law-respecting human beings, able 
eventually to resume their place among their fellows as 
responsible members of society. 

This American experiment in human salvage was 
established largely through the elTorts of Kenyon J. 
Scudder, founder and first superintendent of Chino, a 
well-known authority on penal matters, and author of 
a widely-read book, Prisoners Are People. The book 
describes the philosophy and methods of this modern 
and humane approach to the question of imprison- 
ment and cites many moving examples of individual 
rehabilitation that Chino has accomplished. So drama- 
tic is Scudder’s story that it has become the basis of 
a motion picture, Unchained^ which, in turn, by fur- 
ther stimulating interest and concern about prison 


welfare, is likely to help promote more extensive prd- 
grams of rehabilitation. 

. When the State of California, whose prisons had 
a very low rating, began about 1935 to make plans for 
a more modern type of prison, 2,000 acres were secured 
near the town of Chino, in southern Califcunia. After 
some delays and local opposition arrangements were 
finally made to build a farm-like institution without 
gun towers or high walls, where the men would be 
handled without the use of force or firearms. 

Discarding traditional methods, Scudder cliose for 
his staff a carefully scre<'ned group of young men, 
many of whom has just compleled college. None 
had previous experience as prison giuinN, hut all were 
enthusiastic about the rehabilitative possibilities of 
this new undertaking. Tlu'se young men were given 
an intensive eight-week training euurfc^? before the 
prison was opened. ' i 



One of Chino's most widely disciLssed innovations 
is to allow a prisoner's wife to v.-sit him rcgulaily 


“The course,” says Scudder, “included 
instruction in the use of firearms so that no-one 
could get hurt. Then we locked up the guns, and 
they have never been used except in case of 
escape. Through the teaching of judo, the art 
of . self-defense, wc developed in each man poise^ 
courage, and confidence in his own ability to deal 
with any emergency that might arise without re- 
sorting to arms. A part of each day was devoted 
to the theory of handling men, some sociology, 
psychology, problems of discipline, and the general 
philosophy of freedom that was to govern the in- 
stitution.” 

“Convicts who are to be given the chance of 
serving their sentences at Chino are carefully 
screened. The selection is based on the man himself 
and on his attitude and whether he is likely to get 
into trouble again. The largest number at Chino 
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are in for robbery with a gun; next, burglary, grand 
theft, and bad checks. A few murderers are selected 
toward the end of their imprisonment to give them 
a chance to get ready for release and to accept 
responsibility for their own custody. It is the man 
and not the offense that is important.” 


conversation. The men themselves are allowed to wear 

ordinary sports clothes on visiting days. 

The prisoners at Chino are kept busy in useful 
work and wholesome recreation. Classes in bricklay- 
ing, tilesetting, plastering, welding, machine shop work, 
body and fender repair, auto mechanics and a host of 
others, taught by journeymen ins- 
truetors furnished by Chino 

High School District, oquip men 



with skills to sell to an emiiloyer 
upon release. The mslitution al^o 
has one of lh(' finest prison hospi- 
tals in tho world. ITeio crippling 
iiijiiiies and otlua* jiliy-^ical dis- 
abilities which may have led a bitUa* 
and frii-traled man inlo crime in 
tho first ])lacc can ho coiK'cted, 
prov'iding him with a fio.-h and 
hopeful Old look on a new’ future 
outside the priSon. 

Tho fore.slry and farm work that 
has been organised in conru'ction 
with {'hino and othc'r California 
State institutions has also proved of 
groat benefit m the program of 
rehabilitation. 

Today California’s Di'partment of 


Prisoners lino up in tho cafeterla-stylc dining Kali Corrections has 37 jif r cent of iUs 


At regular intervals of six months 
a prisoner is interviewed by the 
Parole Board, or ^'Adult Autho- 
rity.” If the prisoner shows con- 
vincing evidence of rehabilit^ation 
and a sincere determination to 
come a responsible mernb'-r of 
society, the Beard may advance die 
date of his release. With this iirrs- 
pect to encourage him the pris'noi 
has a strong incentive to face the 
eelf-examinatioii and the self-disci- 
pline which are fundamental to nis 
final rehabilitation. 

Scudder believes that the libcal 
visiting privileges the inim enjoy at 
Chino have contributed greatly to 
their adjustment and are one of the 
most succe.ssful of this prison^s 
jinnovations. Early prisoners were 
allowed to build an attractive visit- 
ing area outside the Administration. 



In the California Institution for Men at Chino father and son 
can enjoy a visit together without embarrassment 


Building. They constructed a large 

pergola, planted lawn and trees, and built a number prison population serving their sentences under 
of picnic tables and benches. Here on Saturdays, “minimum security” in these camp and ranch units, 
Sundays, and holidays the families — parents, wives and far removed from the old chain-gang type of labor. 

' children-^can bring their picnic baskets, and for four The forestry camp has proved an excellent way to 
boun visit undistuibed with no one listening to their get the prisoners started in “minimum security/’ (or 
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the outdoor life &Qd the sense of freedom in these 
camps bring out the best in men as they approach the 
day of release. Another point to be considered is that 
construction costs and upkeep arc much less than for 
a regular prison building, and more men can be 
handled on a six-monih’s turnover schedule than in 
the large institution. In addition, tliese men make 
excellent, forest fire-fighters and more than earn their 
entile keep through the work they perform. 

And why do I ho prisoners at Chino and other 
“('pen” prions not .seize* tlio many oppoituiiities to 
e.^cape that jircsmt, tli('msrlvcs? At < liino, with its 
l-.'iOO men, whi're the liou-ing units are neviT locked, 
e>cape'> number less than one pes' cent. It is ea-^y to 
climb over the hinlK'd wire* fence. Tr soners are* even 
shown, when they anivc, how they cun scramble over 
Without liiiiting tli(‘m"e]\ cs. Mut, they arc warned; 

“If you stay on Hk* inside of tiu* fence you 
enn enjoy Timited froidoni. Wln ii you drop down 
to th(' otluM' si(l(‘ you are a fugit ve felon and we 
will biiiig you back no matter how long it takes. 
Many more yi'ars will b(' addetl to your si'nb'nce 
and \()ii can n<'V«'r come back to Chino.” 

TIk' :id\antag»' of paying their (b'bl, to society in 
!. pn-ou lik(' Chinn, ratlior than in close confiru'ment 
in an oM styh* ‘‘maximum secuiiiy” institution, is not 
to lu' l.ghtly di^regauh d For at Chino a, piisoner, no 
matter what In'! ciime. is si ill an individual with 
certain rigid s and privileges a^’ long as In* behaves 
himself. 

When Chino was o))ened in 1010 it mark<'d a high 
point in niaiiv v('ais of Ann'iicaii tlnnking and rffoit 
uloiig the road of priMiiii'r lehaliililal .on . In 1»S70. the 
Prison Ongle^s of (hnciinati adopted a Di'claratioii 
of Princi]d(’s that ser\'ed as the si art mg imint for the 
entire modpin ndorm mo\('m('nt, which, under the 
I'niti'd Xalions Sne al Commission, has Ix'coine woild- 
wide in its scope. 

Th(» Cincinnati Congiess h'd to the estabhdimcnt 
in 1S7S at. S((^ckholm of a Permanent Inlernat 'Omil 
Penal and Penitentiary Comnii.'smn, vhicli, aft<T 
stiongly influencing thinking on ]>enal adm iiisliatiou 
in various countries, was absorbed by the United 
>:ations in 1951. (The first and last, juoshlents of the 
Commi.ssion weie American citizens; Enoch Cobb 
■VVinos, 1872-78, and Sanfoid B:it(*s, 1916-51). 

Standard MitVtmim Rules jar the Trcnlrmnl of 
Pmowors were appiwed for the ITnited Nations recently 
by its European Consultative Group. A Cairo Semi- 
nary in December, 195.1, adopted several amendments 
to the proposed Minimum Rules that took into 
account special conditions prevailing in the Near East. 
This seminar, on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders for the Arab States, at which 
the Government of Egypt was host, was Attended by 
pe&Al adminittration offioi«li of Enrpt, Irati, Jordan^ 


Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen, aa well ab 
by a number of technical experts and obeervera from 
the League of Arab States, the Government of Turkey, 
UNESCO, "and various non-governmental institutions. 

At the Seminar the question of open institutions, 
such as (liino, was ditc*u.s.>cd, particularly from the 
point of view of the im’aMircs <o be taken as transi- 
tional jsleps leading to the inlioductiori of Mich inhti- 
tulioas m I ho Arab States, 'i'he Cairo Seminar 
adopted several aiiiendiiK'nts to tin? propos'd Mini- 
mum St;indards of the United Nations, taking into 
account .''iiecial conditions lae vailing in the area, and 
advocated selling up a Central Buieau for the ex- 
change of informal iou wilhm the Aiab States. 





This professional pianist, unable to make a living, 
had taken to ciime. Surgery m the hospital restored 
The use of his injured hand and ho now looks 
forward to lenewing a succe^-ful career on his 
release 

Dur ng 1953 luo oxihuIs were under the 

United Nations to four countries (Jiiiima, Lraci, 
Pakistan, and Turkey) to (liscir''S programs in what is 
known today as Social Dt'fea^* and to advise on 
future dc'velopmeiil^’. Thiity-oiie fellowships and 
6cholai>liij>.s WLTo nKi) awanhd m the field of prison 
reform, and it is under this program that many otficiala 
connected with j^rison adm in. st ration are now visiting 
U.S. Fi'deral prisons and such State establi.<hments 
a.s Chino. . , ■ 

Chino in particular demonstrates the successful 
application^ of today’s humane and constructive 
approach to penal atlmini-stration. For the goal and 
guiding principle of that ajiproach, accepted on a 
world-wide scale under the T’^mted Nations, is summed 
up in the statement: 

“The purposes of training and treatment of 
convicted prisoners shall be to establish in thian 
the will to lead a good and useful life on discharge, 
and to fit tliem to do go/' —C/S/5, 


BHARAT KALA BHAVAN, BANARAS 

(Museum of Indian Arts and Archaeology) 


PorNDED in Banaras in 1920, nnrlor tho lifo-prosident- 
ehip of Rabindranath Tajjoro, Bharat Kala Bhavan 
was conreived to make it ]>os«ibl(', imd(*r one roof, 
the study and ni)proriat''on of Indian art. and archaeo- 
log>' in alt po.-siblo phases. The' Kala Bhavan deve- 
loped healthily and remained under the Ka«hi Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha, Banara'J. — an autonomous body — 
from 1929 to 19r)0 whm it was taken over by the 
Banaras Hindu University. 



Rabbit Hunting , 

'Mixed Rajput Moghul, 18th ^'entury) 

At this stage a rapacious, doiible-storcycd build- 
ing, having a floor area of 1^,000 hj. ft., was specially 
planned for this Museum and a portion of it, covering 
9,600 sq. ft. floor area has already bf^cn constructed 
at a suitable spot in the University campus. The style 
of the building itself represents an attractive assimi- 


lation of old Indian architectural motifs; never 
attempted before. 

The Museum now ranks with the foremost 
museums of India, having several unique collections 
divided into a number of sections. 

The Painting Section, perhaps its finest, has been 
slowly built up on a basis of selection of the finest 
examples of each jw'riod of Indian history, the idea 
being rather to allow any period go unrepresented than 
be illustrated through a mc’diocro specimen. The 
Kala Bhavan is well on it : way to become a. real 
national art gallery where Indian pictor al art can be 
studied in all its phases. 

Tho same discriminative seleetlfe ba'^'s has 
operated in the ease of Sculpture Galh'iy. It has some 
superb examples of Indian jilaslic art. Tlie Ptasndhika. 
the Kartikeya, and th(' Na'aiaja (bronze image, Ijtli 
century, from Tiruchinapally) any sonu' of the out- 
standing acapiisit ion«. Tho 'Terra Cotta SfClinn 
represents many archaeological sites and has >om(' 
outstanding 4‘xample.s from Rajghat (Banaras) and 
Kaushambi (Allahabad) . 

* Tbe new Numismati-o .Section contains punch- 
marked, dic-struck, Kushan-gold and Gupta-gold coins 
and a good representation of Moghul silvers and cop- 
pers and a fi'W examples of the Delhi Sultans. 

Forming an integral part of the Kala Bhavan, tho 
Cottage Industries and Crafts Section has nuiiKToiis 
enamels, jewellery pieces, objects of precious and semi- 
precious stone, inlays, etc. Of Ind.an textiles there are 
good examples of shawls, brocades, calicos, eml)roi- 
deries and needle-works from dilTeront parts of India, 

The Antiquities Section contains some copper 
plates, stone inscriptions, many clay-scalings from 
Rajghat (Banaras), Sanads and a few relics of the 
Moghul Emperors. 

Representative examples from Moheujodaro and 
a few copper-implements and potsherds are features 
of the Pre-History and Proto-History Section. 

Unique LiTpaiARy Section 

Kala Bhavan’s unique Literary Section contains 
autographs, portraits and other relics of the famous 
litterateurs of Hindi and Urdu, first editions of Hindi 
books and the first issues of Hindi periodicals and 
journals. And some autographs and mementos of 
Mahatma Gandhi form the valuable contents of the 
Gandhi Section. 

The Museum Library contains a fairly good col- 
lection of books and magazines on Indian arts and 
allied subjects and the Kala Bhavan publishes ai^ 
illustrated art jouiwl /Coio Nidhi in ^in^li,— .^(5, 


LAIA HAR DAYAL 

A Scholar And A Patriot 


By M. M. LAL, b.a. ll.b., j.d. 

‘It is an illusion and a delusion that more fighting will end in friendship, that more tanks 
and bombs will usher in the golden era of peace . . . Love — ^and Love alone — cun hastc'n the 
advent of the millennium of Peace.”— Har Dayal in Twelve Religiom and Modern Lije, 


The life-story of Har Dayal is the story of *an un- 
yielding spirit, which remained true to its principles in 
the face of various strains and stresses of life. It ia 
very dilhcul't to give an unemotional biography of 
such a controversial figure, shrouded in my.^tery. 

Lula Lajpat Rai, the lion of the Punjab, in hia 
famous book Yaiuuj India wrote of him: 

“Har Dayal is a unique j)orsonality. He 
lived a life of purity and wantc'd others to do 'the 
vsamo. TT(‘ is an idc'ulisl of a strange' type. He la 
simple la his life and apparently quite indifferent 
to tin? ojifeions of others about him. He cloes 
not court favour at the hands of anyone and w’ould 
go out of his own way to help othci's.” 

Thc'M' words aie the key-note to the personality of 
Hai’ Dayal. He trotted thc’ globe* roNllessIy for more 
than tlnee decadi's, first with the rashtic'.ss of a 
rebt‘1 and then with the coolness of a pacifis’t and 
the vision of a humanist, but always keeping the 
interest of his country foremost in his mind. 

Born in 1S81 in a Kayastha family of Delhi, he got 
his eaily ('ducation in a mission school and later 
joined St. Stc'jihen’s iCollc'gc*, Delhi. As is expcctcxl 
of a man of his calibre li<' had a vtuy brilliant acade- 
mic carecT so much so tluit in 1904 when he \va,s at 
Lahon', in the M.A. examination he establishc<l a 
record in English and in some of the papers even 
obtuined full marks. This record was later on con- 
sidered unMiri)assublo and lienees removc^d from tlio 
archives of thc Punjab University. 

Like Macaulay, Har Dayal had a photograph c 
memory. Ho could attend to five things at a time; 
he could, for example, simultaneously watch a game 
of chess, count the peals of a bell, solve mentally a 
mathematical problem and listen to Arabic and 
Latin verses road out to him and then to everyone’s 
utter amazement, describe all the stages of the chess 
game, count the number of peals of the bell, present 
correct solution of the problem, and reproduce tlie 
Arabic and Latin verses. 

He sailed for England for higher studies on a 
Government scholarship. It is in that country that 
nationalism entered his mind for the first time. 
Here he came in contact with the fiery nationalist 
Shyamaji Krishna Varma, the publisher of the 
famoua fortnightly journal, The Socioloffi^. Those 
were the very tumultuous days of the boycott 
movement in Bengal and non-payment of revenue 


movement in the Lyallpur district of Punjab. The 
arrest of Sardar Ajit Singh (thc uncle of Sardar 
Bhagat Singh) and thc deportation of Lala Lajpat 
Rai further charged the political atmosphere of the 
Punjab with ten'^ity. Those things had naturally 
their reverberations in the young and fccn>itive m nd 
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of Har Dayal. He resigned his scholai-ship, which he gi^ed the Indian peasantry and fervently appealed 


termed as ‘tainted money', and after giving up his 
studies, came 'back to India in 1907 to preaxih his 
doctrine of active hOvStility to the British Govern- 
ment. 

He settled in Lahore, and gathered the student 
community around him among whom he was already 
80 popular, and openly preached boycott of the 
British Government and British Institutions in India. 
He developed a strong liatred for English culture and 
dress and started wealing a simple Indian dress — a 
loose shirt, a dhoti and a piigrec'. He discussed .and 
argued in favour of Hindu nationalism. His writings 
Btrongly pleaded for the adoption of national langu- 
age. To him, Westciii education, meant the com- 
plete subduing of Indian manhood. Ho usi‘d to 
write in Hindi or Sanskrit in rejdy to vscorcs of 
letters which he received in English. All these acti- 
vities put him in disfavour \\ith the Government and 
ultimately he Inid to escape to England in 1008 to 
avoid arn\st, but alas, never to come back to his 
beloved Motherland I 

In England, Har Duval began to preach his 
gospel among the Indian students. Tl'rrc he wrote 
his historic aiticlc ‘‘The Social Conqu(\Nt of the Hmdu 
Race” which wIk'Ii published in India in The Modem 
Review for Sei)tcmbcr, 1909, created a s('n>ation. Ho 
went to Pans abo and worked tluMc for Home tiiuio 
with S^l 3 ^amaji Krishna Varma, his old associate in 
London. But on account of his diffcK'nces w^th his 
associate and lack of good rc^pon^v to his tyi)e of 
nationalism, from the Indian studenis m UK., he 
took to seclusion and studied Buddhism in Mortini- 
quo a French Colony in West Iridie.s and Karl Mai:x 
in Honolulu. He was for some lime a lecturer in 
Hindu philosophy and ►Sanskrit literature at Stanford 
University, California. IIo organisc’d .some Punjabec 
inhabitants of that State, mainly employed on farm 
work and formed a ‘Ghaddar Society,’ which .‘started 
on November 1, 1913, a journal called The Ghnddar 
for the propagation of its view.s. The society played 
a notable role in our stniggle for Independence. The 
Kama Gat a Maru incident and other activitic.s of 
the society led the American Government to arrest 
Har Dayal in 1914 with a view to his deportation a.s 
an ‘undesirable alien.’ But he was later on released 
on bail, soon after which he escaped to Switzerland 
from where he reached Berlin in the ]a.st w'cek of 
January, 1915. 

During his stay in America, Har Da.val’.s ideas 
undorwf'nt a marked change, fgr the influence of 
Hinduism and Hindu institutions on his mind fast 
began to fade, although the political nationalism in 
him remained unshaken. TWia change was sufficiently 
evident from the articlc.s (like “India in the World 
Movement,” “Optimism,’ ‘The Indian Peasant’ etc.) 
which he contributed to the Indian press. He eulo- 


for giving it the topmost place in the four-fold 
order of Hindu Society. He wrote thus: 

“The Indian peasant is the anna-data, the 
Vishnu of Society. He is the source of all life 
and strength. He is the sun round which other 
classes are like planets shining by his light. . . , 
he Ls the symbol of India in her helplessness and 
despair. Mute in his unguiali, half-uncons|ciou3 
of his own sorrows, dead to the outer world, in- 
sensible to the higher life of culture and progress, 
the Indian j)ea.sant needs a voice to sing his 

WOOS.” 

In Borl.n, ho organised the Indian Revolutionary 
Coinmiltee which jiroved to be the last llickcr ol this 
genius as a revolutionary. Thu organiMiig of this 
commit lc(* led him lo a lot of lioublt^ and he 
made up his mind to (luit Gcimaiiy, but lu' was not 
allowed to do so, as ho was taken lo be an ‘anti- 
German Orienlab’ But liar Day.al maii.med to go 

to iSvMsli'n, a nciilral counliy. Ileio he wioli^ some 
garrulous war iiulo, imbli-hed in tlie foim of a book, 
Forly-juur Months in (Jcrtndiiij and Turkey ajiul 
therein ('xprcs.'^ed himself strongly [igain-t I he auto- 
cratic way-) of the Gi'imaiis and piai.-ed llie Biilidi 
vs\&teiii of Demociacy. He wiole: 

“The Eiigli.vh and (lie French nlu^t get nd of 
race prejudices and jir de. The Oriental imi-t 

lay aside ilistrust, and rancour .... The Engli-ri 
and th(‘ French will si'iv(‘ to unite the Oiirmt and 
the Occiih'iit in in(li''.«olubl(' bonds of coiinadr'- 
sh.p.” 

This cli:inge in llu‘ outlook of liar Dayal was 

perhajis due to his bitt<T exix'rinices with nun of 
violence, and the *tu(ly of Buddln-ni which he did 
during his seclusion iieiiod. 

liar Dayal was in Sweden for rdxiut a dicado 

and mainlamod himsi'lf thiough teaching Saiidviit 
and Sw’cdi^h languagiH (o the higlu'r class students. 

Ho was permitted to come to p]ngland m 1927. 
Dur’ng his slay in Kiiglarul for about lwelv(> years, 
Har Dayal ‘drank deep into the fountain of know- 
ledge,’ and ma.'-’tored a niuuher of languages and 
learnt various sciences and arls. He came in con- 
tact avith the best social and religious societies of 
England and visited Swcaleii, Denmark and France 
on cultural and academic missions. His study room 
in Edgwaire, a suburb of London, had about 40(X) 
books. He obtained the doctrato degree from the 
London Uni'^orsity on hi.s thesLs of The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine in BuddhiU Samkrit Literalure, which was 
later on published in the form of n book. He wrote 
the famous utopian and philosophical book named 
Hints jor Sclj-Cullure, in which high ideals have 
been placed before the readers. Twelve Religions 
and Modern Life was his last publication. His lec- 
tures, which he delivered in the USA just a few 



months before his death, are the cream of his vast 
learning and rich experience. 

Har Dayal was not only a mental prodigy, a 
nationalist, a patriot who fought for the cause of 
India’s freedom in distant lands, he was a great philo- 
sopher also, with scientific outlook and a humanist’s 
vision. He was a rationalist and did not believe in 
religion and its forms and dogmas. To him, God 
was a ‘meaningless and mischievous monosyllable/ 
He Las presented to the world a philosophy of his 
own, t.e., DayalLsrn, the keynote to which is Scienti- 
fic Ethics (as diHting:uishcd from theological and 
metaphysical Eethics), which aims at the complete 
and harmonious dc\elopment of human personality 
in all its four aspf-ct.'^ -physical, intellectual, ae^i*thetic 
and ethical. Its boniirn. as in the words 

of Har Dayal himself, is not God, iS(|)irit, |Halvation 
or Nirvana but the l^erfoct Man in the Perfect 
Stat(', Fill! Growth, Free Activity and Happiness, 
Tnith, Goodne.ss, Beauty and Health. To realise 
ita ends, a modern Culture Institute wa.s started in 
Kdgware in 1038. 

: 0 : 


Har Dayal had always desired to come to hiff 
country and had his desire been fulfilled he would 
have done wonders in the fields of constructive work 
in India, but when he was permitted to come back'^ 
here in November 1908, through the efforts of his 
relatives, and other well-wishers like the Rev. C. F. 
Aiidrew.s and Bhai Parinanand, alas I he passed away 
in sleep from heart attack on March 4, 1939 in Phila- 
delphia, USA, where he had gone to organise the 
fifth Parliament of Religions of the World Fellow- . 
ship of Faiths. The news of his death reached 
India a month after he had died. Thus passed away ‘ 
a genni.s who lived the life of a travollcr-phirasopher 
^•urroiindcd by a halo of revolutionary myiitery. 
Though a major part of his fruitful career was spent 
in exile, he did so much for his country. There is : 
much in his writings of tremendous use to us in our . 
personal lives a.s well as in the advancement of ours 
as a nation. But it seems that we have forgotten 
him. It is time enough that Har Dayal i,s resur- ’ 
pected. 


TAGORE’S CHITRANGADA AND DEBJANI 

A Study in Contrast 

Ht .lOGF^S C. BOSE 


Some time in 1920 , a few distinguished ladias were 
at-home to Rabindranath at Baroda. They asked him 
what made tlic ideal woman? He refered to those lines 
of Chitrangada, which indicate the rightful place of 
the woman a,s a wife to double the joys and lighten the 
burdens of her husband culminating in the fulfilment 
of herself as a mother. The con''eption, in sober prase, 
is as old ns the beginning of the world and is pedes- 
trian in a busy, fast-paced world of today. But the 
sense of beauty, which abido.s, is in Rabindranath 
investing the woman with power to attract the man, 
despite his noma<lic turbulence, to cling to hc’arth 
and home. 

Chitrangada is the daughter of a king of Manipur, 
Assam, in the days of the Mahabharata. For reasons, 
we need not bother about, she grows up in habits and 
other pursuits of her life, which make one a man and 
not a woman. At one arresting snatch of undeniable 
youth, however, she meets Arjuna, whose tales of 
valour have saturated her since the days of child- 
hood. She pauses to read in the stir of her blood 
that she is a woman and is in the intriguing presence 


( f :i man — no other than the idol of her imiagination. 

In fad, .she realises that she is smitten with a pa'^sionate J 
love for Arjuna. The moments are precious and bid 
fair to flit by. She cannot, therefore, rest content to ^ 
roly on her own resources unaided and invokes Madan, 
the god of love, tiie same a.s Greek Eros, to help her ,, 
work the chance. i 

Inasmuch ns Rabindranath omitted in his English 
version Chitra a good many lines of his original 
Bengali, I would translate the relevant texU to Hlus- , 
trato my theme. Face to face with Madan, Chitrangada , 
at once seta down to the brass tack of her pm pose. 

“If I had had the time,” she says, “I would ' 
not have besought thee. Inch by inch I would 
have my ground gained to conquer Iiim. I would . 
have been an associate by his side — a 
charioteer in the field of battle fierce; an attendant 
in arms while a-hunting; a guard keeping watch 
over the tent at night ; and at all times, I would * 
fain assist him rescue the oppressed, which so 
eminently befits him, the true soldier that he is." 

• 4t « # 
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''After all, am 1 to be juot one of those women, 
who, born in thousands, can be found all around-- 
in homes, streets, everywhere and spend themselves 
up in wails as their only right?” 

Madan and his co-adjutor Vasanta, the god of 
Spring, the same as L 3 rchoris, accede to her prayer. 
One gives her the vernal bloom and on its basis, the 
other clothes her with a ravishing apparel. She is now 
lovel}’' beyond compare but the glamour is to last for 
one 3 ^ear only. 

To the ladies at Baroda, Rabindranath recited the 
penultimate lines of C^itrangada: 

“I am Chitrangada; no goddess for worship or 
for lodgement in bonnet high nor, to be sure, am 
I the very common type that thou shouldst in 
proud disdain tend in the rear. If it be thy choice 
to allow me function as thy life’s companion in 
weal and woe and make me »share thy problems 
hard in all strenuous undertakings and journeyings 
that danger spell, shalt (hou truly assess what 
I am.” 

Fully aware that the romantic .spell is to wear out 
as the year completes its cycle, what in Chitrangada 
mounts the top is the .‘^^renity of her conscjousness that 
increasingly as physx*al charms fade inwardness deve- 
lops compelling attachment. Her level-headcdness 
— head governing the heart — would not let the intense 
••cret of love flag and volatilise. In fact, in the 
spring-tide of life, wnen the sense of balance and 
reflectiveness has little aiipcal, Cliitrangada, even if 
effervescent, is cool and ciixumspcct on many a 
Beusitivc point . She cautions her impetuous lover 
Arjima to look facte in the face down the precipitate 
day.s of rose and rapture, lest the summer that woos 
too .soon yields place to the winter, when wed. 
There is, however, a certain mechanization on laying the 
trap for Arjuna. In her resolute, mattcr-of-fact poise, 
the frolicsome, debonaire Chitrangada looks a little 
blatant and infused with a fomininonesa of the heady 
type. She has in her surrender none of Milton’s ‘sweet, 
reluctant amorous delay’ nor the idyllic felicity of 
Tennyson’s ‘aak me no more’. But she has, what is 
Rabindranath’s own, the strange, solemn satisfaction, 
which belongs to the woman founding a home. 

Chitrangada depicts a story of love at first sight, 
which has hardly any time for prolonged romance. The 
absence of prudery all but keeps step with the conduct 
of a primitive race the heroine belongs to. 

Having had to weave on such a sot pattern, 
Rabindranath sets up .scope for beauty by creating 
forces, which ennoble the social order. In the final 
analysis, it makes the story instinct with the spirit of 
a^-discovery and self-fulfilment in a life superior to 
what a man or woman could achieve alone. He makes 
<3hitiangada’s graving for Arjuna idealise into a feel- 
^ of adequacy, as she says to her spouse: 


"Should the child, I bear thee, be a son, I shall 
so rear him up in arts, v/hich a warrior become^ 
that he shall be Arjuna the second. I would then 
make a gift of him to his father, who would then 
and then alone appraise me correctly.” 

According to Schopenhauer, ‘Passion depends 
upon an illusion, which represents that which has value 
only for the species is of value to the individual.’ 
The deception, he says, must vanish after the attain- 
ment of the end of the sj^ecies. Rabindranath intro- 
duces Eros and the atmosi^here of illusion. Here also 
the veil of deception is withdrawn after the species 
has attained the end. Yet the difference is funda- 
mental. Schopenhauer’s individunl discovers that he 
has been ‘the dupe of the species’. Rabindranath’s 
individual is assured of his or her completeness over 
an enduring line of moral greatness which sustains 
society as the be.-t gift of civilisatoin. 

Winston Churchill saw Bernard Shaw’s Major 
Barbara on it he stage once again after long twenty 
yeai-s. In the intervening period, the First Great War, 
he says, had changed almost every human institution 
of England; but the society presented by fihaw havS 
not been subject to any change; it needs none; it is 
‘the very acme of modernity.’ Shaw was Churchill’s 
early antipathy, derided as a ‘merry mischievous 
Puck’; all the same, Cliurchill arkiiowh dged Shaw as 
‘tlie greatest living master of letters in the English- 
-speaking world’ {Gr<ht Contcinporarirs) . In the light 
of this, 1 have often wondered what is there iii 
Chitrangada to make it hold the floor for the elite 
these long sixty years. It woefully lacks the plcmenk>4 
which make drama a success. But then it lays bare 
without any conscious effort what makc.s the woman 
the custodian of the social and moral values of a homo 
and what ethical power makes her compose for a fuU 
play of understanding and appreciation, as it sublimates 
even the trite and trivial into something great 
and enduring. 

There are yet those, who discern the ‘anti-soci.-ii’ 
Ibsen in him. They have discovered Hjordis, the 
heroine of The Waniors of Ilcligiland in Chitrangada. 
An unhappy coincidence ha.s it that Rabindranath 
translates Chitrangada’s *jnni ami ey prem amar 
^hxidhu krandanCr nahe* as 'mine is not the light love 
of a weak woman.’ This is exactly the Englksh version 
word for word, of what Hjordis exclaims in the above 
drama. This line, happily omitted in Chifira of 
Selected Poems and Plays, also yields ground for a 
hasty assfumption. But just a simple literal translation 
of the above passage, ‘I know that this love of mine 
cannot in mere lamentations end,’ bars any notion of 
family likeness with Ibsen’s drama. Then there are 
deeper thoughts as well. 

Hjordis is married to Gunnar. Her lover of pre- 
marital days Siguard marries her foster sister Dapay. 
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They all meet at Gunnar’s five years after marriage. 
Hjordig says to Siguard: 

‘1 love you and dare say without a blush, for 
mine is not the light love of a weak woman. . . 
I have no real home since the day you took another 
woman to wife.” 

ITjordis remembers that Siguard’g desire was for 
a woman willing to follow him on a Viking’s quest, 
armed in st-cel and spurring him on to fight. She now 
hai*ps on it, wholly b^mt on siiatehing him away from 
his wife’s arms. She »«ays: 

“Let (junnar stay heie, let Dagiiy go back to 
Iceland with her father. 1 will put on my armour 
and follow you wherever you choose to go. It is 
not as your wife that I will follow you. Like a 
splendid Valkyii will I follow you, urge you on to 
the fight and to hero’s deeds, so that your name 
may be famed abroad. When v^words arc flashing, 
I will stand by your side.” 

Contrast this all-too-suddcn Ihriiinmiiig on tne 
siring of wild abamlon with Chitrangada’s pursuit for 
Arjiina to make him accept her as his wife, fit as well 
to follow him to tin; hazards of a warrior’s life. Either 
is inspired by conflicting concepts. One breaks down, 
a home; the other builds it up, cemented layer to 
layer by community of interests in order to share a 
common dedication. 

Those, by the w’ay, who talk glib of Ibsenism do 
no justice to Ib£?en cither. To take his A DolVs House, 
the representative book on women’s revolt, Nora, the 
heroine, spurns husband’s connection only when she 
wakes up to the basic rude fact that he is the common 
tyiM^ to capitab.Mo the helplcs.sncss of his wife. The 
husband says to the wife: 

“I shall not be a man if thi.s womanly helph’Ss- 
ne«s did not jiist give you a double attractiveness 
in my eyes.”* 

It is agaiast this insulting position, if 1 have read 
aright, that Ibsen protested. Ibsen never suggested for 
the woman the abandonment of the S]ihere where, by 
the qualities of her personality, she dominates. For 
otherwise, why should Mrs. Linda of the same A DolV$ 

pine for 'some one to work for and live for — a 
home to bring comfort into’? In Cfhnsts, Ibsen makes 
Bishop Manders chide Mrs. Alvin 'not to pin all faith 
in tho happiness that was bound with the spirit of 
revolt.’ What in truth is common to Ibsen and Tagore 
is that either is a radical, nay a rebel, but no 
iconoclast. Either desires the woman to pu.'ih ahead 
in their complementary, co-operative role. Either is 
for supplementing and to that extent supplanting the 


* Rousseau, says Bertrand Russel in his History of 
the Western PNhsaphy, cherished this idea that 
Tlieresiu Vaasuer, who alone was veiy near the po.si- 
tion of a wife, was completely dependent on him. 
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old society, where the woman is relegated to the 
jrelcntless grind of domesticity and is dead to the 
vital urges of the day. 

I do not know what exactly it is due to, hut 
whenever I think of the pampered Chitrangada, 1 
involuntarily remember the neglected Debjani. 
Chitrangada, we have seen, Ls enamoured of Arjuna, 
but carefully equates the points of reciprocity and 
strengthens the contact by marriage not a day too 
early. Whereas, Debjani lived in full freedom of 
intimacy with Kach for one thousand years,? but 
would not broach the talk of marriage. 8he only givss 
vent to her inward throbs on the day they met to bid 
each other adieu, the prospect of marriage irrevocably 
gone. 

Debjani is the daughter of Sukracharya, the reli- 
gious preceptor of tho Daityas, living in the nethsr 
world as counterparts of gods in heaven. Kach, thg 
son of Bnbajjpati, the religions preceptor of gods, was 
charged to go down to the region of the Daityas in 
order to learn the art of preparing the elixir of life 
fiom Suki-acharya. There in the realm of tlie Daityas, 
Kach ingratiated himself into the good grace of Deb>* 
jani through his proficiency in miiaic and dancing, 
two very competent arts to induce intoxication of the 
sense and spirit. Sukracharya could not say ‘no’ to bis 
daughter and taught Kach the secret. 

The poem Bidya-fibhishap (Farewell-curse) is fairly 
long and vve begin- -translat ’on mine— at the crux, where 
Debjani is holding underneath a correct demeanour 
Hie thoughts of a bruised, boiling heart: 

Debjani: Remote, unfriended hast thou sj)ent 
thy painstaking years of study in this .«!trnnge land. 
None was there by thy side to make amends for 
the pangs of exile or minietcr unto thee the com- 
forts of a home. I only did what utmost X could 
with the limited means at my dii^osal. But them 
how could I have for thee the amenities of heaven 
and, at the top of all, the radiant faces of dam- 
selfl(? May I not, however, hope that when thou 
hast to thv abode returned, the silly little lapses 
in iny hospitality will as well flit by! 

Kaoh: I wish thee say farewell with the gracious 
smile which is thine own. 

Debjani: Smile? Alas friend, this is no heaven I 
Here yearnings dw-ell insatiably in the inmost reeeas 
of the heart, just as worms itn a flower live; and 
the desifP hovers round the desired, not unlike the 
love-lorn bee round about the closed petals of a 
lUy. Here, as pleasures depart, the memory lives 
in isolation with long-drawn sighs. This is no 
htaven; smile is not perforce so cheap here. But 
friend, go thy way. Why for nothing shouldst 


tin the vein of a mathematical €ritio->one year 
of this mundane earth is equal to one day of tho 
heavenly region; is it so of ^e nether world? 
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thou while away thy time? The ^ods anxiously 
thy return await. Whatl art thou rrally going? 
Choosest thou to ring down the close with two 
meagre woids of convention? Is this the way to 
part company after one thousand years? 

Kach: Wherein may I have offended thrc^? 

Debjani: What a pjty, this beautiful, sylvan 
land hast for one thousand years sj)read its lordly 
shade over thee. The rustle of leaves hast th«‘ 
music of birds carried. Dost thou propose to J(a\'e 
all these in sublime non-clialance? 

To follow them in broad outline, Debjani harps 
on the memory' of bygone davvs, as the years float bv 
in the primal glory of their season*; — the lovel ness of 
spring, the huily-burly of .<JUmmcr p;iles, the hquiil 
profusion of monsoon and the golden autumn. Day^ 
without number, they sat reclined under the gonial 
cover of groves listen Jig to the murmurs of tho 
babbling brook, the Benurnat.. Dtbjani as^Ls how 
Kach would forget them all? Kach instantly replies 
that tliey would stick to him inalienably, as mother- 
land docs to the roving travclhu*. This is lantah-ing. 
and Debjani cun ill afford to conceal her hunger of 
one such assurance in respect of herself. But her royal 
bearing stands in the way, She would not stoop to 
any blatantncss of which we have had ( noiigh and to 
spare in Chitrangada. The colourful stiain, the fencing 
and the rest of it burst out into one veiy suggestive 
question. 

Debjani: Alas friend, was tJiere in this eX le 
any other to stand by thee day and night, who forgot 
herself to help tide over thy ache^s of living with 
strangers? 

Kach: That name woven fast with nr.jw for 
ever. 

The acknowledgement is sT)ontancoiis and wdhoiit 
any mental reservation. They now' stand face to face 
revealed in their pent-up altaclimenl, as though in. 
emotional bU'-pciise, on the t)rink of a dam that can no 
longer withstand the onslaught. Immediately, however, 


as the cris!8 stares Kach in the face, he recovers in a 
swing and apologises. 

Kach: Forgive me Debjani, I cannot think of 
anything my own in scorn of duty clear. 

Debjani: Where is the room for forgiveness in 
my heart thou hast to stark criilLousncss brazed? To 
heaven shall thou repair in full glory of thy destiny 
achiev'M; and here 1 shall wander forlorn, my life 
fnistrated and to pieces gone. The indlion ineuio- 
ries relentless shfdl bite and imrsue me with the 
shame of rejixjtion. Fie, fie. <'!uel tiavcllor, where- 
fore didst thoii come to w’lustle away a f(W leisuie 
hours of thine? Seated in the shade of my heart’s 
overflow ng outgrowth, dni^’t thou stitcli all the 
p'eas ng sen.^^ations of life l y one Huead. such as 
flowers ii'e a garland made. But alas, with what 
suprc'nif' unconcern hast thou thicwn it away, in 
fragments hrokc'n. to smooth down thy exit! AH 
that I hold dt'ar, all that I adore i« to the du .t 
liurled outright. 1 curse the(\ and it shall abide, 
that just thou dost neglect mo 'n preference to 
the Art thou devoutly pur^iifd. it shall ever elude 
thee; thou shalt, w'lthoiit ciiustion, its carrier be, 
but can’t enjoy it; thou .shalt b’nch it, but can’t 
apply. 

Kach: But 1 bless thee dear, happy shall thou 
• be and forget the agonies of today in the cffulgi'ncu 
of a new-born glory. 

Kach looks a stneak walking in the shade of 
Dobjani, irretrievably discovered having paid court to 
her for an ulter or motive. But Debjani with her 
tense, vital emotions, dressed in perfect composure, 
IS elegance in fle.'^h and blood. iShc* doeg not lose an 
iota of her dignity even in extreme moments of frus- 
tration, even iw v^he feels that slie in beaten hollow 
and Ls very nf'ar bf^ing extinguished. After having 
siifl5cicntly unbluod the blue blood in Kach, the poet 
has, by the concluding sentence, conceded to redeem 
him to make Debjani look a delicate shade of pink. 

O: 


ERRATUM 

The Modern Reiriew for February, 1957 •. Title of the pictare at the top, p. 130: Read Howard 
University for Harvard University. 



STUDY OF FAMILY STRUCTURE AMONG THE EAST PAKISTAN 

REFUGEES 

By PARAMANANDA PRAMANIK, msc., 

Culture Rcnarch Tribal Welfare Dcjmrt merit, Covemme'nl of Went Bengal 


In tlrs ])a]>(‘r I would tiy to dr\s'ciil)(‘ tiu* family 
Ftnu'tiirc at }>r('?cnt found animiK thu n'fiijxrrs from 
East Pakistan. The malrrials were eullectrd from 
!init)r.K .^54 rofuRee fanidic's under the .supervision of 
I'rof. K. P. dial tojiadlivav of Hie D('pariinenl of 
AnthropnlofO', University of Czi^hutla. The investi- 
gation was earried out in 17 colon i(\’, under S:mtipur 
Police' Station in Hie' eh^trict of Nadia. Feir infeiima- 
tiem. heaels of Hie fnmd es ve’re inter\ie\ved. 

The fannies W’ere' clio^en ;it random; it was fonnel 
later that nearly all the ehstiicl-; ef East PakiHan hai 
been <o\cred. These families lielon^e'd to 28 ea-ste'S of 
Plindii society. T'le'^e' 28 ca were' nrranp;^(l under 
7 groups according to th('ir hereditary function in the 
Society. The 551 families were also diVieleal into 
Simple, Tnte'rmeeliatc anel Exli'iieled familie':-. For 
more f’peaafic c l:i‘--:irie',ation Siiuith' was ellvieh'd into 3 
and Exl^'iided into 2. Dur ng elr cm-sion in.steael of 
repe'atim: tlic .‘-amc thing agam and again T shall term 
iL a'-' Family No !. 2 and so on 

(^vsTi-i Gnours 

All t.he 28 caste's were gr' iipe'd und»’r diffeK'Ut 
Ikaelings, For this heading, I followed Ne'Tie'ldV oeeu- 
pational ranking nf tla ca.'tes. As a re .suit eif this, 
Kayiusthas, a writer caste falls under the Serving 
C’asto group. The win me of Ne.dield has also be'e n 
followed by the' Cen.^nis Reports. Regarding re^jire'sen- 
tative.s of the different caste groups, I have followed 
the Census of 1921. In that Census, they have 
include'd a grenip “Industrial Ciisto” in addition to the 
^Traders.” I have inclueleel this “Jnelustrial Ca.stc” into 
‘^Artisan Casio’’ excepting “Teli and Till” castes who 
Were grouped under “Trader” caste' of my report, as 
they, where I worked, are engageel in Trading and no 
Artisan work. Rislcy also in his book Tribes and 
Castr^s of Bengal h.as dereribed them as “a largo oi''- 
pret>?ing anel tradmg class of Bengal.” Therefore, my 
cla-ssification of the caat-e groups along with the re- 
presentative castes are ns follows; 

1. Intellectual Profession: Brahmin. 

2. Labour and Agriculture Labour: Barui. Raj- 
banshi, Namasudra, Mahisya, Sadgope. 

3. Artisan Caste : Tanti, Malakar, Karmakar, 
Sutradhar, Kumar, Muchi. 

4. Trader Caste: Teli, Tili, Suri, Saba, Garai, 
Gandbabanik, Swamabanik. 


5 Serving Caste: Knyastha, Dhobi. Napit, Goala, 
Malo, Modak. 

6 . Religious Group: Vaishnab. 

7. Others of XJnknoum Function: Kshatriya, 
Pajjiut. 

Family Structure 

.All the 554 famihe.s were' broadly divided into 
thre'(‘ oalegoiie.s- Simple, Extended and Intermediate. 
For Hi s broad classification I adopted the usual 
nu'HiOel billowed by other Anlhrpologist.s. But for 
cnnveniencp and more speTifu’ classification I divided 
lh(-(' aiiMin and Hn-^e hh' as follow.'-. 

1. Simple- 

(a) Wlien in a family parents and children are 
I'.nih’- 1 !cim it complete. 

(b) When either parents and children — it ia 

partially complete. 

(c) AVhen only husband anci w’ifc but no children 
-it is incomplete simple. 

2. Extended: When 'several simple families live 
undt r one kiichen it i.s termed as Extended. I have 
divided this group in twe — in one (No. 5) where 
father is the head of the family, and in another 
(No 6) elde.^t brother is head of the fanrly. Otherwito 
m fami'y struclun* both the groups are. the same. 

3 Jntei-mediate: Families in between these two 
are included in Intermediate group. Here in addition 
to the iiumbor of simple families under one kitchen, 
some other relatives, viz., wife’s parents or brothers or 
sisters or any other distant relatives, are living. 
Hence, it has been shown separately from the other 
two classified groups. 

Discussion 

From the chart attached herewith, it is observed 
that 179 out of 554 families, i.e., 32.3 per cent come 
under Labouj and Agriculture Labour Caste (Table I) 
and they come lunder 5 caste groups. Of them the larg- 
est concentration of the families is noticed under the 
family structure I (78 out of 1T9) and next is family 
structure V. Family structure IV is the smallest under 
this group (7 out of 179). Comparing with the total 
number and percentage, I find that there also Family 
structure I of this caste took the leading role, viz., 78 
families out of 263 families come under this group, 
ifi,, 29.6 per cent cut of 47*0 per cent. Tbii structn^ 



CHARTS SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILIES 
Himple Family Intermediate 
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group is followed by the structure V where 46 families 
out of 125 is not.ced, i.e., 36.8 per cnot while total 
percenUge of this group is 23.0 per cent. Families of 
this caste group represent all the family groupings of 
which the laigo'it numbeu’ representing ^imohi fanuly 
group (108 out of 179, f.o., 60.3 per cent) wlnle total 
percentage is 32.3 per cent under this gioup. 

The second biggest group is Arti.-aii caste repre- 
sented by 6 caste groups and by 137 fa'uilies out of 
554, i.r., 24.7 per cent (Tal)le II). Tlrls group aNo 
is r('f)res('nl ing a 1 the family striicturo. In this gioup 
also majority family come under struelurc* I (71 out 
of 137). Family striieture No. T is followed by Vo V 
which is rcpresciitcd by 29 families out (/f 137 'd tin- 
g>ou]) and less l-han half of the ^Inictma* Vo 1 '’■'"ne 

sma]i('.^t .■''liurture No. 4 under this gioiij) loimrd 
by a single family. But con-idenng with (lie lolal 
gioiips I find that the iierceiitagc's are qiul(‘ unih'im 
in all the sirucluies excepting in stnictuie Xo. 4 waere 
it i,s only 5 jar cent while total p.i'eiifage is 1 
per cent. M.ijonly families are grnupial undi'i “Siniph' 
Family,” va., 95 out of 137, t 63.7 pei (;ent m com- 
|)ari.sori to 21.7 ])(r c('rit and hence foimed the bi-^gest 
groiij) ill eom[)rtii'On with other t,wo groiiiis foimed by 
:i siiig'e family and 41 families, ir., le^s than half of 
simple family. Ifeie heavy difference b^'tweeii .stiuctiiro 
No. 1 and others give.s an impression that they .are 
to some extent more mdividualistie in natuu' 

Si'iaing a, third hig<r(‘St group, is lot men hv 

130 farnilie-! out of total 554 families, ?e, 23 1 ])cr (ent 
are includc'd in this ca^te. This caste i.- foimed by 
6 caste gioup.s. In this groii]), as u>ual. vtiucliiK' No-: I 
and V took tlu’ h adiiig lo e. D.fTi'rc’iice belwaMai ‘'Miuctuie 
Nos. I .and V h hall. Structure No. I s foimed by 
5.S families out of 130 while No. V \)v .30 families 
only. Slruclun’ No. VI got. thud pl.icr* ^\hll(' oilu’ 
three Rtniclures ari’* imifunu In compaii'-tui with totil 
liercenlage I find t,hal, j-liuclun' No. I i.s ju-t hall, n . 
22.0 per cent in comparison to 47.0 pei cent while m 
other slriictures this pm-centage exfo'ah'd 'I’akiiig 
individual gioie,' I find that llu' mimher ru’ lamibi • 
in Simple and Exltaided group vai k's. but not fo 
ren^arkably as ii otluns. In thus group SiiupV^ family 
group is fornu'd by 75 familii.s, i.c., 57.6 pia- cam!, and 
c'xtonded by 48 families, ?e, 36.9 per ‘ant w’hih' the 
total number of families is 130 and percentage w 23.1 
per cent. 

Bralimin is groupcal un<ler the Iul<4h'c(uai Bio- 
fession Cla.ss and has got fouilh position depending 
on the number of families grouped under this cla.s**-. 
This ela.ss is lejiresonted b.v 64 familie.s out of 554. 
t.e., 12 per emit. Maximum number (35) of families 
were grouped under the Structure I while in other 
structuie.s the number of families i.s almost the .same and 
varies between 4 and 10. In this respect, there is also 
a gnlf of difference between the stiuidure I and others. 

10 
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Thifl heavy difference in number indicates that of 
these 64 families they are more individualistic in 
nature. Coming into individual group I find that 
Simple family group always dominated other groups 
(44 out of 61, i.e., 69 per cent). Comparing with the 
total number I find that the number and percentages 
in structures I and V are very low, in structures II 
and rV it has exceeded while in stru dures III and VI 
Jt is a most the same. 

Represented by 7 caste groups 112 families out of 
564, i.e., 5.7 per cent were grouped under “Trad(‘r 
Glass’* and have secured fifth place*. Tliis group has 
also followed the path of its predeoesijors. In this rase, 
too, structure No. I look the leading rtde re])reM.iilrd 
by 16 fannies out of 32, i(., half the number whih* 
in other structures the number \ ant's l.etween 1 and 6. 
Taking individual group into roiiMderatiun T find lliut 
simple family is represented by more lhaii liLill of thr 
total families under this grou]) (23 out of 32. . 

72.0 per cent). Therefon*. an ludividuiliftt u*. idt-i is 
noticed here aloo. When it is comiiarcd with the t»^lal 
number of families it is seen that the pertentagi* is 
too low in tlie stnirturos I, V and VI (6.0 per cent, 
4.8 per cent, 3.5 per cent in comparison with 47.0 
per cent, 23.0 per cent, 10.0 per rent). In slruclure 
III it ia almost the same (7.2 per cent in relation to 

10.0 per cent) wlierea.s in si rur uires II and IV pei- 
cciitagc excoed<‘d (8.5 per rerl .and 5.0 per cent iii 
comparison with 6.0 per cent and 4.0 j)ti rent). 

(doming to the hist two olhei groups, t.v., Reh- 
gJ0u.s group and olher.'s of unktinuu fimet on repre- 
sented by Vai.'.hnab and Ka>astha and Riijput 
respectively I find their numbt'r is too meagre. They 
do not even P'liresi-uL in ail llio group.s. In the case of 
Ro igious group, 1 find fiom the Table that they arc 
10 in number out of 5'4, t<\, 2.0 i)er cent and arc 
representing sti-ucluic.s I, III, and IV only; ri which 
maximum number i.s found in b mjile group, i.c., 6'J 
per cent while re-,t 40 per eent are in Extended grouj). 


Intermediate group remained unrepresented. In cass 
of others of unknown function group, I find them only 
m Simple family group represented by two families 
only. Thoix percentage in comparison with total per- 
wantage stands to 0.3 per cent. 

Summary 

In conclusion, from the Table Vll it has 
become clear that Simple family group in all th© caste 
gr(>ur)ing have taken a leading role. When we consider 
individual groups, I find that Labour and Agriculture 
Labour caste is topping the hat (108 out of 353 families, 
ir , 31.0 per cent) and next in order of nurnbor of 
f.iinilio.s are Artisan Caste, Serving Caste, Intellectual 
IVofe.^sion Caste, Trader Caste and so on. This posi- 
tion of the caste groiijis is also noticed in Ih© Extended 
Emily group with a little variation where Serving 
(atsle took bocond posilion (25.4 per cent) and Artisan 
into (hud (23.0 i)Ct cent). Wliile in th(^ case of Inter- 
mediate group lh(' position of the individual cfuste 
groups ha.s totally been altered. In th.s group both 
Labour and Agiieulturo Labour Caste and Serving 
Casio ;irc in thf‘ leading role (35.0 per cent). IntelUx;- 
lual Pi()fe.s''ional Caste followed thi'ni (20.0 per cent). 
Ariisaii and Trader Castes arf‘ last in the list (5.0 
l»er cent) W’hilo Religious group and others of un- 
known function lemaim'd uniepro.'^'nted. 

Again w’heii the individual farn ly gioup is coiisi- 
deied it is nuLiced tliat iikxsI of tin.' famdies (353 out 
o: o.")!) \V( r(‘ grouped under the Simple family group- 
ings. Tin.', gni"; an idea that of the 5.>1 fairiihos, they 
an mor(' imliv dualntie in iiatuie and Siinple family- 
minded. WIk'H the Exl< ndf'd family gioup i.s taken 
into of'nsjdeialiun — it depicks a figure which is almost 
half to that of Sim]dc family (181 m comparison with; 
353 of the Simp e family). The number of Intermediate 
family groui).s in cornpaiison Vvilh other two groups 
H very ineagri' (total number is 20). 
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ENGIJSH 

THE KONGU COUNTRY hding the hiMory of 
the modem dv^tiirta of Cnimhalore and Saldm from 
the carlhst limes to the coming of the Bniish. By M. 
Avokkiswami. University of Madras. 1956^ Pp. 420. 
Price Rs. 16. 

"The Kongu country” (Kongii Nadu) comprises 
a small area of nearly 15;i()0 square miles roughly 
rqiii\ah'nt fo half (ho s Z(' of tlic Mysore Slate before 
the re-distribution of Ihr political map of India last 
year. Because of its relatively small .size and of its 
misfortune in being the prej^ of i)Owerful neighboiir.s 
like the Cholas and (he Randvas in ancien( and tlie 
Rajas of Viiayanagar and My>ore in mediaeval and 
modern times, it h:us received no sy-ternatic (rcatment 
up till now. And yet it ha.s played no mean part in. 
history beoaus(’ of its pos'^es" ion of the bcr>d m nes in 
Coimbatore district (the onlv available source of that 
gem until its recent discoveiy in Ru'^^sia). and its geo- 
graphical position as fnmlsliing through the vallev of 
the Pf'iinani r-ver “a natura’ trans-j)eninsular highway” 
as the convenii'ut alternative to llic long coastal 
route between Iho Malabar and the Coromandel 
ports. In the exhaustive studv under notice which is 
one of the most thorough legional hVtories of our 
times, the author has availed himself of all source.s, 
indigenous and forr’gn, liferarv .and CTUgraphie The 
book cons’sts of four parts. Part I (three chapters) 
describing tho beginning under the pre-historio nenples 
of the megalithic tombs and their successors, Part TT 
(four chapters) dealing w'th the histoiy of the tract 
under the rule of the Kainat;is (Rattas and Oangas). 
Part ITT (five chanters) describing the nilp of the 
Cholas. and Part TV dealing with the history of the 
renewed Kamataka rule (Rajas of Viiavnracar, 
Nayaks of Madnra, and Raias of Mvsore along with 
a short reference to the rulp of Hvder Mi and Tinu 
.Sultan). Diirng this long stretch of eighteen centu- 
ries or thereabout the author has supplemented the 
political historv with useful notices of the oontem- 
porarv social lifp. religious cond-tion, administration, 
economic conditions, art and literature and .so forth. 
He has also discussed at, adequate length nurncroms 
details relat'ng to the political history, topography, 
genealogy and chronology during the same period. 
Three map.s, five illustrations, a Bibliography and an 
Index bring this useful work to a close. Professor K. K. 
Pillay of the Madras University contributes an appre- 
ciative Poreward. 

We offer below a few remarks for consideration 
by the author in tbe event of a new edition being 
called for. The book suffers from a want of proportion, 


Part IV in .spile of i(.s wraith of material 

being much .smaller in £iz(‘ than the rest. The des- 
cnp(ion.s of .srt and arch tecturo arc wanting in 
t.'chnical dclail.s. The Kongu tiact as a separate 
political entitv is identified by the aiitlior (p. 5), 
.‘<omcwhci( in contrad.clion ^^ith (he tide of h^ work. 
wi(h (lie wholo )f riiod'^rn ('oirnbalfirr* district and 
portionc: cf tho morlrm Salem. Tinifliirapalli and 
Madurai disdacis. The* autl'n:*’--- dat(' for the Pyramids 
of K"\p( (p. 17) roquirc'^ rr c ( 'ficaf ion His ‘^uegested 
idc'uf lOc.af lon*^ of Ko'-ar j^roplc (p. 44). (I.p region 
of Onh r (p 74) .and (ho tm (^>1^ called Srre« (p. 77) 
require verlficnf ion . Tho tidf> "Glnu-Tu-Kwn” (p. 295) 
is ineoToct The ‘^god-dwarf, l.oid Kii^'lina” (p. 1^*56) 
is .a slip for Vidimi in his dwarf iiicai nation. The 
authors judgmonl on (he character anvt admini'^t ration 
of Tlvdor Mi and Tipii SulUm is clouded by hifi 
passion for hero-wof^hin . 

U. N. Ghost? M., 

THE TJBEPATOP .c:RT ATTROBINDO: Bv .9^Vr- 
kuwG' Mi fra. Jaico PuhJ’diing II tone. .<?5, Chittaranjan 
Avenue, Calcutta Pp 220. Pr'ct Rs. S. 

Lite -af lire on and abeiil Sri Aurobindo is grow- 
ing, and the bo^'k undei review a vdunble a^hlition 
to (bo cubirct. Tt a running biography of Auroiliindo 
Gho.^^e, today known to tho word as Sri Aurobindo. 
He has been termed “The T/heralor”. Tho important 
role played bv him in India’s libera ton movement has 
probably led thp authoi 1o choi'^e this title. There 
were many others m Ihi-' movoinent whf» took 

an important- part in this .struggle Thev. too, deserve 
to be called liberators’, and tlieir activities should 
bo romembored bv us as well with deep gratitude. The 
book cnnsist.s of five chapters and two appendices, and 
reforeneos. Tho chaptevv aro; Porspi'ctive, Prophetic 
PawTi, Light Growing, Nationali.^m a«a Dbarma, and 
Towards a Larger Liberation. That Sri Aurobindo was 
a fovcc in Indian politico cannot be gainsaid. The New 
Spirit that dawned in India with the start ot the 
twentieth centurv' owed not a little to the activities of 
Sri Aurobindo. The revolulionaiy impetus gioou W 
him to tho liherntion movement of Ind a during the 
great SwadT^hi d.ay.s landed him into irnm' /i'O trouble?. 
Put he overcame them with groat credit. The ehapter 
on “Towards a Larger Liberation” depicts the .stoiy of 
his life in Pondicherry since 1911. Sri Aurcibindo was 
a poet, philosopher, mystic -and above all, ninn of 
rergion. But he never forgot his people. And in all 
crucial movements he sought to guide his cou'drymoii. 
Ho was a creative genius, and the Pondicherry Adiram 
stands as a monument to this. The book will be very 
much appreciated by the reading public. 

JOGBBSH C. Bacvi,. 
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KRISHNAMURTI AND THE EXPERIENCE 

OF THE SILENT MIND: By A. D. Dhopctihwarkar. 
Published by Chetana, Bombay. Price Rs. 4. 

Ps^’chological maladjustment is responsible for all 
cur siifffM ings. Vcibal imiul, a-; (•oniradi.''t’ngni4iL'(l 
from tiu' silent mind, give.^ a di.sLoilcd view of n'ality 
and Hus d storied knowledge of leality is nush'ading. 
This incorifct appra sal of the stale of affairs gi\e.s 
IN a wrong diagnosis of the ilL of bfe and wc think 
that the distieSs'ing probloiiis of life aie eaiised by 
oeonoMiie, ^oc■ial and polit -cal causes. Re ally speaking, 
ill the ills of ]i»e ;ii(' ]i \ cliulnga a 1 . Man’s mind is 
obsessed with the deas of gain which go hand in hand 
with his .^ell-centieal acfvitn’s. The surface or the 
veiLa! mind is lullhal with th(‘-e s(df-'('nti('d act vUie^ 
and it is b( yond its cajiacity to liave wiHiin ts leach 
Reality as Mich. It might look upon Reality as an 
abshart on (r jis a com‘('[)t . It cannot deb e deejier. 
But tile sM-nl or iincon'Cioiia mind, which is mne- 
tenths of the total mind, m its lent avvarem'^s is a 
fit medium through which Reality could cf>nmnine 
The imoact of Reality on the silent m nd blo.-MonN 
foiih 111 nobler (pialitit-- of ilie hiiiiKin lu'ail winch 
detLM'mine the H'lation betwei'n mm Absolute 

values Ike 'Jhuth, JvOi (\ rneilcin whicli art' mc're 
concept^ to the Aa rhal muid. lx < nine lealilies in tlie 
?iilent oiafe. ‘‘TIk' in-udit into Rial |v of the rpiici mind.” 
W’rit(\s J^hopi 'liwaikar, ‘‘iIh- Ic.^le of the quiid mind 
as it functions through its (lualit es of the ‘hiait’ and 
the savour that lih' gams wdien lived in this state, 
present a cnniiiletelv d ffi'n'iit iiictuie from what w’e 
know in ordinal y lif^ and luiNt bo persona ly (X- 
pc'rienri d to Iw' under^t ood” (]>. VJIO . This sihnt 
mind haffif -’ Jih de^MiihoiN'. It cannot b(‘ veibal '<‘d. 
What litth' W' km w of this shut mind -s a mere 
mental lirin'Ciipt of ihi rnemf'iv t»•Cf•es hut Ly the 
qir'et mind and no^ of tlj- mum i n md it-rlf ”i'his 
silent mind is .u ni; iiiru-niiiil e\er m d'.ingo. 

ignoring and -b-i '■''.’cid ’i • \V d'o our u-d tiadlrns 
entail. Kiihi^'.iin it ' _ .nn i di of (la* 

self and \v ‘h •' ’ d ■ . e- r f <inif \ 'z pa'^i, 

present and fii'n - \\ -irid mioy m an h't. in.il 

now’k the bioi^' i' • <' |)nv-ib](> foi Arjuna to 

viMiali.se the Fi'' f c- P'rntln^n ft! , Ihinlc td m the 
Mahahharata th c’c’d. i pic, through tiu' ih-'' gnmg 
grace of TiOid Kudina. 

The book nrifh i • \ if'w oir-ents tlie above thesis 
in its various b a in fniir ' haptei.s w' fh a preface 
styled as ‘The Aiguri'cnl ’ The aiiHier dr-f rvi's un- 
stinted praisf' ft»i i1k‘ wav he ha>, ]l^e.'^en1f d suhth’ 
p.s>'choh)gjcal diff ' 1 1 nf a I ions .md desenptions Ihinrof. 
Wo coTigT-atnlate 1h.' cidhnr arid thr* piibli-'lier o-f tin* 
book on their bringing out a \alua])le volume w'hf'rein 
our problems of life hoHi iisyehloLncal and rxtra- 
psyrholog cal have hern oroperlv analysed. We un- 
hcMtalmglv leeoTi'Tuend a wdi^ cuculation of the 
volume under notice. 

SiDniR KtTM.\n Nandi 

THE OTTERS OF KNO^AT.EDOE OF HTLVIAN 
LIFE: By G N, Soynarti, BA. PtibJishrd by the 
author from the l^omoni Buthh'nq.^, Station Road, 
Jaipur, Rajasthan Pp. 400. Prre 7?.v. 8~S. 

Sri Somani is a prommimt philanlluopi.st of Jaipur 
anri an a.ged author of -several ri'adable books. His 
first piiblicat'on i.s the ^dthhl{^ Bhnratn W'hich is a 
Hindi t’anslation of Sir Henry Cotton’s New India in 
19C4 and his last publration .s nanu’d An ObfiervaHon 
on Food Production Drive by the Pnrne Minister of 
India in 1950. He was c ected president of the All-India 


States’ Peoples Conference held at Nagpur in 1920. 
He held many other importiant and rcsp3asi’Dt3 posts 
fiom time to lime. 

The book under review is based on a choss boa id 
of knowledge which ho receAcd some fifty ycar-s ago 
from an old Brahmin who led a very pious life and w’as 
ble.'.^od with a miiaciilous death. This board -consists of 
l(i8 compai tmi'iit.s ike the bixuLs of a rosaiy or japa- 
uifiifi indicating the path of hfi' fiotu biiUi to salva- 
tion. it has been nami'd in Hindi Jtunia Chaupar oi 
Game of Know* edge as its comiiai tuuMibs uri' d:\iih'd 
into four flanks anil deal w^th ethics and religion lend- 
ing to hbeiation. Sir S. Radhakiislman, Vice-Piesi- 
deiit of till' Indian Reiaiih ie, lu a .dim I pn face t'"* b- 
V. rile< a.s foUow's; “Sri Somam’^ mam juiipo^e si’eins 
to im]5rcss on the rradem tht' fimdamenlal mutv of 
ail uhgiorN’. The pathw'ay to pe'ii-etou lies thiough 
the ob'^ervance of cardinal Autiie-' Hv iiuoialioiis 
fiom iliiTeicnt scriiitui e.s he .'■tinic k. indie. ih the 
eommon Goal.” 

St D S. Sanua, retired .liidg<' of the R iia'^lb.m 
II. 'ill Cniirt. writes an ini lodui t inn to d. Swai-ii 
K hehidanand i ef New Delhi m m fnii waid leihllv 
('b ei \ ( .s I lull llie book is an m Iniili-m m it-^elf bow- 
ing the dil’bunl loiitc*' Ihiougli whuli hiim.oi iciim- 
pa-.'- I’mm ^ lee to \irtu«- and tin.ill\' tr» I he Gn‘d (>l 
luiinan fXNleri-e Tin* .‘-tatrini ul - ;ir' Mib-lanti.ated 
bv api'iopiiale quotations fiom .San-k’.’it ,'Ci iptu' e^. 
and Wc'teni .sa\anls Tlu^ book is -o wiillen that 
these who read it will aciiuin' a ta.-U- loi .■'puiiiMl 
Iif(\ 

Swa'.mi .1 h;.\ms\\ \1{ \.\ \M) ' 

FRENCH 

VsVf’TIOLUGlE I)K LA COLn\ ISAd'lON . ^ By 
(t Afuhuom Editious du S ml. P<ird, 19.')0 Tfoti- 
'Idhf! h)/ PuifKlfi PiUi'fsland iitdUi tin idi>' "P." nt ii> 
and {'ft! ibd ,1." Mclhuf'i, l.omlo>t lOe, Rp /y,S' /'on 
(.d. 

L’AFRlQrE ViVANdd*:. B am lab a- 

AidoifiL Fayaid, Ptiiis. lUol Pp. 25J Prof luO 

fll.f'S. 

R;i(cil pieiUiLce, if disapp4 ai mg at .ill. is d .s- 
aj-piji.ng vciy laidily. Prejiid’ci i. :i-.a,n-d by 
.'-I long \e-ted mteiesls and a whole at( t'ni-' of mind 
di . j.Pv (iihencl-ed ])Uts up the .M iibboi iie.'l le-i-l.mce 
to It-.- iiadifation. And cuiiou'-';,. toe, it often co- 
exist-. in minds othcw’.se siirj)i i-iiigly tolei.ani, liberal 
;":d eiiligliti'iied. 

A spieif's of this laei.ibMii, . 1 ^ i'.:inf( tid in eolo- 
n al'-iii IS the siibji ct-matt^'r of lliu poweiful moiio- 
»’.'ai)h by M. Maiinnni wr.o b.i sj)eiit many \'e:irs in 
AI.nlayNe.'ir. If, dining the las!, thiily year.s the ciM- 
hz^ d ceiv-cieiicf of mankind had not been ni.ide 
nl'n-{'lv alive to tin- jiijuslices .and tlii' wa-bfulnes. 
of colonialism, the impact o(f this book on the intel- 
lectuals of the West W'oiild havi' bei n gn -it . Even to- 
day the book is . o original in il , ajipioaeli and in it 
t'.e psychology of the -colonial t'Mx* of We.'-terner has 
l.eeu .i-o coint) di'iitly cxyxwsed that after le ading it not 
even the luo.-iL iriMiisitive mind can ri'inam compla- 
"ent. 

The French text wais publi.^^iieil in lO.'iO and thanks 
to the Kngli.Hi translation it wall now navch a wider 
Iji’blic. Popular journalism has ‘^h ed away frenn giv- 
ing to thi.s hook the pfiblicity that it- doM'rvi’.s. Philip 
Ma^oii of the former Indian C vil .SeiNice .say.s in the 
knewanl. “M. Mannoni i.s among the interpreters, 
and I believe there can -be few colonial administrators, 
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missionaries or settlers who would not find that his 
honk started trajius of thought O'f the most rewarding 
kind.’; 

Since the study of the primitive mind by Lovy- 
Rruhl, tho mind of the aborigines, the mind of the 
negroes have hi en I lie luippy liunlirig ground of 
logists, unthmi ohjgi.^ts and the . more intellignut of 
the colonial .idnimi^l ralors. Jiy im oi])orul :ug an 
intensive analyse of tlu! thouglil jJirci'-s ot tlu .Mala- 
gasy peoplfAs tlie l)(j()lv earric.', the stiidv a sla^c jui 
tlier. '^riie dctailMl infunnalion guan l)y th«' author 
on the fain ly oigani/ahon ot the Mal.igti^y, j-n t'eni 
eiilt. of the d( ad and on tlu'ii dri'nm lile i" ('Jf gr^ai 
valu(‘ to the adimnisti-atoj'^’ ami tlu* j.oht ican'. n -pon- 
-iblo for llirjr wollaie. Ihit the g'eal imn! ot I ho 
wo’k lies in t!,,. j). .yeholc'gi* al analysis nf {•'r* ni«!.t.-t 
<d’ coJonialism. 

“What kee]',^ llu' nal (•f>l()nial lied U> tl.c' (oluina! 
Mtintion Ihon, i'> iml iJJinianl\ piolit, \\hai(\fi la- 
hiiiiM’lf may think'. II lia-^ la/\ .da\(s in. I'''id oi 
('Ilivient uoikoi i! is heeauM- lio «!n(s mjl. j.ai lit ni u h 
want tin' latb'r; he deliver gii'ater .vitivTai ’ n-n !.>' 
keeping ho. skiM-^ " A colonial is what he is bi'^aoi 
he is basically a failure' in li . own native cmuoriMHiit 
'T'he inferiority t oiniilex to o \ ('im omi»t n-a- am - 

the ilf^rc' to (loiiiinale So- ;al li'V m hiui.tpt' wouM 
ha\(' doeijihin (1 this (lait bui ]ttiii.M'ly became of thi" 
111' elioo.ses to l(<]''ik(' iMUop.' ioi ilu' coloim . Ihiwt i 
is ml ( X c.it jijg, li.r moo -o lo tlio-c not ii-t d to it. 
ll not dominatioii, ihe (ohm-- ]uo\ide .it h i-l an 
(iidlf.v-, oppoilunii\ ji)i !)ainmiiii:\ thr. M.i-i'hd 

mft'rioi.- — even to mis ’lonai le.s. 

“Not, that th(' whit(' man’s im igo oi tl.c blnk 
man li'lls ns anything about hi^ twn iiinei -t If. 
though ,il nulicatt- th:il, pail ol li in wluch ho 
ha'-t Hot bi'cn ahlt' to acc-jn il rtwial-^ li.s secri t. .‘v<‘lf. 
Hot as lie but laiht'i as he ft ais he mav bo. 'Die 
"Ni'gio, tfieii, ]> (he \dni- inatr-. It ir <*f liim.-e t ’’ 
Ht net', ar s<'S th(' Iho-iuio tompicx. Ihn ilu^ <omplex 
IS aided and abtUed liy the depondeiua' complex of 
the native p<-oi)!e ilamst'lve^. Tlie loud inhabitants 
as MaiJiioiii pt’iiils t/Ut took the fii^’t colonia s as 
sU|i r(ji' beings tiulowed willi magical powers and they 
niventi'd a iclalioiishif) of the protector and the pio- 
tected. inuietl as I I cy were to tlie idea of ab.soIute 
(b'pendence not only on the community of the living 
but on th(' coiniiuiinly that has passeil into anccoti-y. 
'Dio proje-ction el the role of ])iolector on the 
cti’oniaU is a ctmipnlsiva' forct' m (he nu'iital inakc-ui) 
of tliese people. AVlien Prosiiero ii'fiist's to tnat With 
Caliban <'xcei)t a- (kiliban — an essentiallv, iirt'triev ably 
inh'nor being, tht' shock of realization of this to 
Calibfiii caniifit but he catastrophic. TTuniiliat'on linns 
to bitterness. 

TJie valu(' of the book lies not only in the new 
approach to llu' jadid subject of colonialnm but also 
in the possibilities that arc indicated for a inoiv 
detailed study of tiie dilTiciilt problem of race rela- 
tions and for an improvement of colonial policies in 
general. 

The solution lies, of course, in education — educa- 
tion to wean away the childlike mind from dependence 
to independence and self-reliance, from static collec- 
tivism to progressive individualism. But how to 
instil an individual attitude of mind without dis- 
nipting the social cohesion, remains, however, the crux 
of the problem. Moreover, nothing can be achieved 
unless simultancoua’y with the education of the local 
inhabitants, a new type of education is also extended 
to the colonials themselves. 


The urgency for the latter may be more fully 
aiiprecialed from the excellent account given by M. 
P.cne Bearn, a well-known riovcli.-t ami journalist 
in his book L'Ajnque Vivantc. He was the preas 
ail'icho of the Africa MiShioii. This book givi's a 
vivid description of the vast aicas covered by their 
joniney through Morocco, Mauntaiilii. t^iiicg.'il, *Sahel, 
I’iduh Siidan, Cuinca, the Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, 
Niger and the Hoggar and abo of the londit ons and 
lives of ihe vai-iOus African peop'e.s mlnhiting thefo 
aiea*'. Ho mixed fioely \v,th the Afi leans as well as 
with 11)0 mililary staff and the colonuils and much of 
wiial lir doMTibes lu tlip French Wi'st Afiicaii colonies 
MiplHjils the coiic' iis ons reached by M. M.annoni. 

Orii of the di.Miuiet ing factuis which M. Bearn 
« mplindzes IS tile fr.ctioii that prevaih’ — fraction bn- 
U\i(n the tiadeis and the admiiii>l lal ors. betw'eeii the 
inilitaiy peisonm'l and the ‘‘ viliaii", hoLweeii the 
l-olilKians aiul tlio .s(tller.>. Mil rf>i»olitan France, 
liowev'ii', coiiu's off eieditably m tins stualmn. Dcs- 
]) (e jli( .-hoilage of caj) tal Fram’d il has lacn csti- 
mafid, iii-; b( < n jnvi'sling oviu'sia'^ aluivit 3 jicr cent 

])( r nal onal infoiiie. It d lUadi (p«atr', it i-^ true, 
iul ll <lo(,> Kpnsxnl a gi'ninu'' dTorl to iiiiiuove the 
bit ol l)i(' iofal iidiahitanls. In the French A^^embly, 
annul l.a i-. i cent ot tho meiiibei's aie now fr( m the 
iLii itorii's due to the Ficmli policy ot direct 
ii.lo. But tragi'dv hi > in the f^'M tl-it the cn'ightcned 
l-f'licv of 1h(* Mi'tiopolis IS ult.:ly rcjiclc<l hy the 
mloinal si'lilias them'- ve--. The (xtremisLs of 
il'C'iii -(.i‘i('tlv long, in fact, for .i return to the good 
< !(! dav-, and (Oii.'.idci that llu' fa!-e idea of humani- 
larair.^'in prevailing m Met) opo'-it.an Fram\> cannot 
but ‘^pell disasti'i' for Fiancx well a-’ tor her 

(ohain'S. 

i'or serious thinkers led in the wcl'-lHing 

. th(' nndiTdev e’oped countii!:-’ boMi volniPC'^ con- 
lam mucli st.mulaling nmb'iial 

Mv’i.g^kkt B'sr 

BENGALI 

PA-'CHIMBVNOER XPTHAKATHA- /?i/ liunal- 
ctirJu CJinsh, Pupli^Jicd hy Jlit’. ' hj aia^i Grapthahiy^, 
Kulyarhia, Dt. Howrah. Vp. .'b> Pywe Rs. 4. 

Tils is an altemjit to ]-•■ ''» a short compass 

an economic geograjiliv of Wi"-' ’'inaal. Undivided 
B- ngal wa^ an r-conomic unif wlm h developed for 
a.t lea-t a centurv to fit in v, ;'li th.e vvoihl trade 'and 
commerce and its I’omponent pots functioned as com- 
pl('inentar>" to one anothiT n : n or'.’ ude whole. The 
liaililmn has dis'tinhi'd this cajuiiilirium anti as a result, 
liolh industries and agriculnir,. h iva* .^ufTered. The 
author has givm aviilable =t at i-bcaj fniurj'c; and a few 
m.aps to make the book inti'llicnhle to grnoial readers 
aiul as such the book will jirovc n-f fnl rvi n to students 
of the University. 

A . B Dtttt \ 

HlNOl 

PRATIBHASTTALI DE^HT^AKT; By Doctor 
Rmtiaprataj) T^nha and Thahur Udayrira Sinhn. Illw- 
trated. Udayvira Prakashan, Gafncr, Bikniur. Pp. 249. 
Price Rs. 4 . 

There are fifteen oharactr r-studii s in this book. 
Gandhiji, Subhas Chandra Bose. Lokamanva Tilak. 
Gokhale. Malaviyaji. Jawaharlal Nchni, Sarojini 
Naidu, Lajpat Rai, Toni Dutt. Swami Rama Tirtha, 
Maharaja Fatchsingha and a few* other rulers have 
been ‘presented* in the glowing prismatic colours of 
patriotism. The reader cannot Vnit help being touched 
by the fire, both with its heat and light, of their 
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genius, PTatibhasfutli Dethbhakl is worthy of an 
o *'olcl*'*^ *'**'^® libiary of every patriot, young 

HINDI KAVYON KI KAVYA^ADHANA: By 
Fandil Durgashnnknr Mishra. 'Tarijal." Navayuga 
GranthagaT, Chhilvapur Road, Lucknow. Pv 310 
Pnee Rs. 4-8. ^ 

handy and useful primer for all students 
of Hindi literature, particularly those at school and 
college. It is a panoiamic survey -cam-study, biogra- 
phical as well as critical of twenty-six Hindi poets, 
ancient and modern from Vidyapati to Ranadhan 
binha ^'Dinkar ” 


from the original in Eng~ 
'??• Narendia Chaudhury, 

Hindi Frokashm Mandir, Allahabad. Pp. S8. Price 

1 , 


This is a collection of eight of the well-known 
preate.st poet of the modern 
Middle East, Kahlil G bran. The translator has pre- 
serveil not a little of the fire, force, and fineness of 
tne original. 


GUJARATI 

R, mAGVAD GITA; GITA ADARRHA: 

^ Babubhat Ichharnm Desai B.A. Printed at the 
Pref^s, Bombay. 1051. Cloth-bound. 
rV- oog. Prtce> Rs. 4S. 


In spite of Bombay being a cosmopolitan city, 
institutions for the study of the Bhagvad Gita and 
other Hindu religious books, are found in large num- 
bers in it. One of such institution.s, nearly fi>fty years 
old is the Picket Rond Mahajan Wadi Gita Path- 
shala. origina ly founded by a very competent scholar 
of Hindu re igious books, ppocially the Gita, the latq 
Shastri Narhari Vishnu Godse, whose object in life 
was to create interest in and make every householder 
- man or woman in Bombay— vstudy this sacred book. 
It has flourished and maintained its attraction because 
of tho eloquent and simple way in which he worded 
his pravnehans (addresses). His worthy son, Shastri 
Piinishottnm. ha.s continued his father’s noble work. 
Mr. Babiibhai Desai. a keen student, and devotee of 
the Gitn, has published in bonk dorm, the notes he 
took of the addresses of the learned Shastriji and it 
furnishes a very useful guide to the adnrsha (object) 
of the Divine Vo'ume: Attainment of Divine Know- 
ledge. Renunciation of Ego (Ahom) and then Moksha 
(Linerat on). It is worth studvng. 

SHRI VALLABH PHABHU: By C. B. Patel, 
B.A. ST.C.. Bombay. PuHluihed hy VirCndra Brothers. 
J051 Paper-cover inth an ilhisf ration of the Acharya 
and hi^ followers. Pp. 28. Price Re. 1. 

Valabhacharya was tlie founder of the ^huddha- 
dwayt cult. His life and jinnciples id the eult 
preached by him are given here, viewed with the e-yes 
of a cloise devotee. 

K. M. J. 


JUST OUT 

Third Impression — — — — 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 

(Text With English Translation And Notes) 

By 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

Bhapavfln Sbri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Udclhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-BhUgavatam. These teachings are as 
important as those found in the GitA The Present Volume contains 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 

Size : Crown 8vo, Pages ; 376+vii. Price : Rs. 4/8 

Fine printing with excellent get-up 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA : : 4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Chinese Way 

R. M. Fox of Dublin writes in The Aryan 
Path : 

Invited by the Chinese Society for Cultural Rela- 
(iona, I tiaveded from Dublin to London and then 
llcw to Peking, acrosa Rmia a, the Hat plaina of Siberia, 
the jagged iieaks of the Ural Mountains, the sandy 
waste of the Gobi Desert and over the Great Wall of 
China. 

In Cliina, I journeyed thousands of miles, from 
Pciking to Shaugliai, to Hangchow, to Canton, to 
Hankow in Central (.Hi.na. Everywhere I found 
o'Jithusiasin for the Year of Liberation (1949) since 
wh(‘n therii liavo been no more invaders, no more 
war-lurda. It was as if the people had conio out of a 
daik tunnel and were gazing joyfully at the sunligliL. 
'rii.s was nul just a mat I it of politics or social ideirs; 
it reached down miwh deeper to the ctsTjutial seed of 
humanity. The gaiety, the fricndline-ss, of oidmarv 
jioojilo m slieets, houses, shojis, was sink ng. 

The most drastic mca.'auie of tlu; Cliimw* Rtnolu- 
imn IS rocuided in Aiticlo I of the Agrarian Rc'foini 
Law wh ch reads, ''The lan<l-oumership ay. stem oj 
leadal exploitation by the landlord class shall be 
abolished.’* This meant giving the land to the jiea- 
saiits and it is the one sharp change the Chinese have 
made. In industry and comnn'i-oe, dovelopineiito 
have been jii’acoful, and bitter social conllicts nave 
been avoided. 

In the shops the principle of joint privato-State 
ownership is universal. Prices are fixed and efficial 
loceipts are given for evciy purchase. There is no 
hagg mg or cheating. Tlic old Chinese custom of the 
‘^S(iuo<'ze” has diopjied out of comincivc. In the days 
of the war-lords Uktc were hoarding and cornering of 
suppLes, and violent liiictuation.s in the value of 
money. Some ]ieopIe made fortunes while others 
were ruined. Now all that be'ongs to the nightmare 
past. Supplies arc plentiful in the shop.s and arc sold 
at uniform prices. 

A great evil used to be gambl ng. Public oiiiiiion 
has now eradicated this. People an' taught they must 
earn money and not e.xpect it without cfTorl. And that 
they must learn to use it wLsely. American films were 
condemned because they presented luxury and wealth 
>vhich peop'e enjoyed Without any exertion on their 
part. In the courtyard of my hotel 1 frequently saw’ 
motor drivers playing cards, but there was never any 
money in evidence. I made long train journeys on 
which people playi'd cards or Chinese che.ss, but again. 
W'thout any money. I found a sjurit of honesty as 
well as of gaiety. It may be a puritanical phase that 
will puss. But it adds to the attraction of modern 
China. 

Great tasks of reconstruction are being under- 
taken, although machinery and technical resources are 
lacking. Instead, the potentialities and actualities of 
physical labour are being used to the full. At Han- 
kow, on the Yangtse River, there were 12,000 men en- 


'^•iged in building a gieat bridge to span the mile-wida 
river, with two levels, one for rail and the other for 
road tiaflic. Three shifts of e ght liours were being 
woiked, around the clock. Other construction woik 
included roads and houses. 1 saw men hacking at a 
mounlam side with spades, while a long me of men 
filled up straw baskets, sung on each end of a polo 
itcro.'sa the*r shoulders, and tran.sported earth and 
stones to the new load. They were mov.ng the moun- 
tain in stiaw baskets. To get anything done is a 
iiidlter of being able to reach the controls of physical 
labour, to usC mil ions of men and dhinitable power. 
Thi.s h.i.s been called a new expiessicn of social dyna- 
mi(y. Thertj is the energy of several bundled million 
people to draw on. 

Dos eJes this, there are ecjually strong controls of 
moral purpux' brought inlo aclion. This has to do 
With ancient Chinese wisdom and philosophy. It relies 
gieally upon the power of pcrsuas.on. 1 a^kod about 
juienile delinquency in China, for this has proved a 
big post-war prubleni in the West. In China it iS not 
so. At Shanghai there was a temporary phase of 
vagalxjndage and petty crime born of un-.ettkd condi- 
tions. This has now biM^n dealt w.th by the familiar 
process of guidance and persuasion. 

“We could not liave the problem of *wild chidien’ 
as m the West,’' 1 was told, “Ixx^aii'-o here, m China, 
fam.ly feeling is so strong. War orphans would have 
uncles and aunts to adopt and advise them. They 
woud have the group. 8oe how older children care 
for younger ones and note liow' men carry their chil- 
dien a.s much as the women do.’* 

Problems of iiiarnago and divorce are dealt with, 
too, by families, a.s well as by profess onal groups and 
organizations, and street and residence committees 
who are cal od in for counsel and advice. 

Jii.st as sliopkef'iicrs have become part of the State 
organizat.on to serve the community, so industry also 
is run on the privatc-State partner ownership principle. 
Industrialists rtToivo five per cent on their capital 
inve-ilmcTit ;ind are made managers of joint concerns 
where their knowledge and tcvlmical tkill can be of 
acrvjce. The J^itate on.'^urcs supples of raw materials 
and finds markets. It controls invest ments and directs 
capital to where it is needed mo.sl. A though this is 
regarded as a transit.oii stage to complete State 
ownership, I found private employers anxious to joini 
m on the partnership basis. In (he same way, small 
farms came J^gether in a mutual-aid sj’stem, in co- 
opeiative acLiviti(‘s and, finally, in the collc*ctive farms, 
w’hich have yielded the most sat.sfactory results. I 
visited a co-operative farm and discovered that each 
year thoir income had increased as a result of im- 
proved t{>chnique and better co-operation. 

On the educational front the advances are ia 
striking contrast to the illiteracy which characterized 
the old regime. Every w^hcrc are new schools and a 
crusade for learning. It is claimed that there are 
GO,(X)0,000 school children in China and there would be 
more if schools were available. I saw “spare time” 
classes in factories, rooms packed with young people 
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Ica’-ning to rca<l and write. Anti-illiteracy nlassea are 
lield for older women who do not go out to work. A 
heartening 3 ght was the Institute for National 
Minorities with 2,5(X) students drawn from thri far 
corners of China. Hero wore TibetaiLs, Mongolian-^, 
Uzbeks, with strange books, including a journal from 
Lha.ssa, whore the first primary school has now been 
opened. Chines<^ teacliem wore instructing .studiuits, 
through trani^ ators, in their own tongues. I asked how 
many there were in their national imnoritie,s and the 
answer was 3r>,(XK),000. Tlio.^i^ far-off commiinilie.s have 
been stirred by the passion for learning. I found, loo, 
when 1 went on the -the boat.s on tin* water- 

front at Canton, on which 60,000 pcopbi live — that the 
young childnai wcrii able to \\iite their nanu's down 
for rue as cvidcncci of llmir schooling. 

Chinas National Day was ceh.bialcd in Peking, 
on October 1st, by a j)i(jces,sion of 500,(100 marching 
through the .sipiaie at, the (late of Heavenly Peace*, 
in columns a hundn'd abreast. From early morning 
they had been .streaming through the city. Led by the 
army and the navy, there w’ei’c grouiis from Uic 
uni vei*si ties, from factories, schools, athletic bodies, 
even a contingent of Buddhist monk.s in their colour- 
ful yoilow, brown and orange rubes. Thi.s was the only 
ready w’ot day, for the rain heat down wilhout ci'.i.s- 
ing. We, onlookers, had to wring out our wet <‘l()the.-< 
over the J^ide of the stand. But, for liour after hour, 
the marchei’a poured through the square. Th(*rc wma* 
men on stilts, a field of dragons, a moving Miypole, 
girls waving cd^oured siishcs. school children. None 
of them wanted to go pa^t the saluting basi* in .spite 
of the rain. The proces'-ion bulged out, they closed 
in together and jumped up and down with irrepn's- 
sible enthusiasm while the marshals \ng('d them on. 
Their feeling was proof again-t the stoinuest weather. 

The New' China in a mass uprising of liumanity, 
not violent, very friendly, gay and fonvai<l-lonkiug. 
Those people have hope and a belief in a riew’ hie. 
It is humanity recreated. Sceptics have said lo me, 
“Mass hysteria! How long will it last)? Are you sure 
they were not gambling behind doors or cheat mg 
W'hcre you coidd not sec tlumi?” I have iLsb'mal and 
agreed that I may be a very simple man, taken in 
by appearances of gaiety, of honi'stv. But I do not 
think so. I was certainly imi>ros*-od by the siglit of 
the new schools and tlu'ir occupants, thr red-brek 
blocks of flats jII place of .shack-^ of bamboo, mud 
and straw. TliC'^e tliing.s seemed gm d to me and I 
admired the people who waTe making .siu-h ])'''urful 
l)rogros8fl . 

I foci they have .something we lack in thi* W('t, 
some Eastern quality of tiioiight and philosophy that, 
outstrips all tin* Wo.slern indu.^tri.il (echnqmj. A 
wetVoiuc feature is the absence of social conflict. The 
Chinese way of life luake.s the conflicts of the West 
seem crude and child sh. When I he Chine.m say, “We 
are learning, w’e are building .schools, we are incn‘as- 
ing our productivity ; we are making po.ssible a 
happier life for everyone,” th(*re .seems to be no 
reason for any .section of their people to oppo.se or 
obstruct. What I .saw working out was a .si^irit of 
social harmony. 

The Asian Revolulioti 

Rev. Cclcstine Fernando wr'to^ in The 
National Christian Council Rev'^eic: 

The Asian scene was noted not so very long ago 
fdr spirituality, phdosophic calm and unchanging 


ease. The same aim shines over the sprawling suib- 
continonts and islands o.f Asia today but now they 
are known far more for their stark poverty, political 
lesurgericc and restless (’Conomies. The Asian revo- 
lution is an uncomfortable reality and it i.s of extra- 
ordinary propert.ons. Despite the facade of easy- 
going democratic institutions behind which in some 
countries the revolution goc.s on, it is soine,time.s 
fraught with great violence. And becaii.so the world 
i.s one, our lirethron in other lands, however self- 
.sufficient, powerful and remote, can on no account 
ignore it. 

Th(‘ A.siari ri'volulion is ba.':cd as much on slu'cr 
economic neccssily as on the psychology of a .sup- 
nressed people. The economic ii'volul ion dees not: 
exi.st in isolation from other conditions. The i>ro- 
}>lems ai\.> immen.<<?. Re'jgiou,s L-nltiUnd; oocial and 
jiolilical forces interact on eacli other and plav an 
inevit.'ihle pai t in moulding the lU'w Asia. 

The grinding pov'erty of Asia winch is lier cluef 
pioblem is most comrnoiilv (wpic.ssed in malnuiiitioii 
and early death for the va-'^t majijnly of Imr ix'opir 
Even in a ’’elativcty good rcnnnmy as 'n (/!i'\l(jii 70 
per cent of the children in Uk* liaidine; clnIdK'n’ 
hospital "uffer from prevent file* di-^ea^^M and chullv 
from malnutrition. And ifni- llu* govi iniiK'in.s and 
peoples of A''ifi the pi'<)b]em CM'aled by the h w 
'>laiidard.s of living have lorn fnilher < oiiipliicated 
by th(' impact of war, t.he di'stnictinu of caintal r<'- 
.s('ui(!(,s and thi* (h.^pKiceuiciit of popuhition. for lln* 
iepi<;!'e piohlein i-> by no im ms (‘ontiiK'd liv Eiiiope; 
in A.''ia too it is a slaik nailily todav . 

In pradically (very A-iaii ceimity, the natural 
i(''Ource.s are mc'.agio, and v( .ir.s of nc'gh'et of agii- 
cnlliiie and irngalioii, owaiig to wai', malaria, povf'rly 
ard ignorance', (*veri in those countries wdiidi in tlie 
days of their past gloiy exported food and wen* 
known .as the* granaries of the E.'usi, have* now made 
standards of food production miserably low. 

Tile agncultuial situation is com])! rated hv ;mti- 
qiiafed aud iniquitous .systems of land itamre. A 
common problem is the concentration of l.and- 
ovviK'rship in a relativf'ly small sc'clion of s>'ei('ty 
resulting in largoscaV land tenure. With moddn 
doveI(^pni('nt.s m agricnitiin* and indu-tiv, tlu* 
(hunands of landh'irds b(*com(' nnlimitf'd, and lOndi- 
t’ons of land tenure (b'teriorate, and the tian itieii 
from status to contract, when it ini'vitab^y comes, 
un(I(*r pn*'’ent conditions, makes tli(! burden ot the 
tenant hoavin* and that of .'in absi'iiti’e l;indlord 
light (‘r as the years go on. Wlaae pc'asanis are ‘■Jinall 
holders, the middleman and mnriey-lender intiMvene. 
nil iiLiiiti'ly to make the pea^:int iiroiu iotor a 'h:iru 
(■'■opTie.r m his own land. 

In Asia, the cunccui I ration of economic powc!' in 
a f(wv privaU; gioup.s i.s far more dangerou.s than in 
the We>t. Siidi groiip.s often control a fair jiart of 
the nation .1 economy through a sy.slcm of economic 
lamifi'Cations which arc not easily dLscernible. Woil 
or.s and peasnnl^ long down-trodden and suffering are 
now waking »ip to their rights. In the years of de- 
pre.s.sion the working cla-'sc.s discovered the i)cril of 
unemployment and the scrioug disadvantage of th(^ 
lack of social insuran-cc. It was then that lalK)ur 
unioas gained in power and prestige, subsequently to 
bo dominated in almost every country, owing to 
the failure of Governments and einployorg to take 
account of the human needg of the working cllisseg, 
hy Marxist forces whose social idealism, utter con- 
sistency to Marxist tacties and strategy, ifervent 

sinoerity and criticigm of the status quo, proved so 
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Take advantage of the favourable rate of exchange and visit the ExUlbiiion and Czechoslovakia 
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attra'Ctive to Uie hungering and exploited poor. 
Today Asia is faced with a struggle not between 
whit© capitalist, and yellow or brown labourer, but 
between Asian capitaliiat and Aaian labourer, deter- 
mining to a large extent almost every political and 
social issue and ultimately the structure of govern- 
inent of Asian countries. The nature aud spirit of 
the 'cadership of Asian trade unionism will to a 
large extent detcimine the future course of the Asian 
revolution. 

Li^es of Beooi^stbugtion 

In the Asian economic revolution the perspec- 
tives of Mamst and neo-Marxst materialist and 
other totalitarian social philosophies play a role of 
increasing influence today. In practically eveiy Asian 
(•ountr>^ however, there is a minority or occasionally 
a majority of politically conscious people who seek 
to channel the Asian revolution, if this la at all 
possible, through democratic proccssi^s and towards a 
democratic ideal. For the problem of Asia is to lead 
th© Asian revolution for freedom and jUi^tice and 
searcli for human means to aclneve ii without turn- 
ing the go\ crnmental mcchaniMii inlo a new in.^tin- 
inent of oppression. 

The needed socio-economic sui\eys ha\e been 
undertaken in some countnes 113” the Woild Bank ui 
hy U.N. agencies. 

In many A>ian countrie.s toda3’ is gain- 

mg ground that the Government has a far more 
active role in the ordering of the cxiononnc life of 
the people in compai-atively undeveloped cminlrm^, 
than in the case of the mdus trial ly developed coun- 
tries of the West. For more perhaps than in the 
West, in Asia governrnenUs have to iiilluenfe and 
even determine the d.n’clion of production and 
investment and lay the foundations, whfre ncK’C'saiy, 
of agricultural aud industrial development. Wiihoiil 
such overall guidance and the possibility of control 
the unfavourab’e aspects of the Asian oconomy to 
which reference was made earlier will be perpetuated; 
Government hits the duty to provide essential social 
overhead capital, for example, the control of natural 
resources, power, transportation and highwa3's, iniga- 
tion, soil conservation and public utilities. Govern- 
ment has to determine the place of private entcriinsi-, 
face up to the problem of compensation for Tiat ona'- 
isatiou, and the nature and extent of tax-stnictuie 
and the contr 1 of exchange. The growth of govern- 
ment power which therefore i.s inevitable raises 
fundamental problem — that of woiking for stiuctural 
changes in societ.v and at the siunc time keeping the 
political system and the adnnni’'i!ativo processe.^ of 
gov^ernment under con.stant public sciutmy and ci ii- 
trol, lest as a result of iinbi idled ))ower and cx^O'ive 
planning government liccomos irrcsponsib'c and 
totalitarian. 

In the provision of capital resources, on which 
agricultural imd industrial development can be based, 
enough has been said to show that no Asian country 
can be without foreign aid today. It is here that 
international, national and voluntary agencio*^, like 
U.N. and its specalist organisations, the World 
Bank, the Colombo Plan and Church World Service 
have been of so great value in the study and the 
solution of Asian economic problems. Such aid is 
'a matter of social justice, i.d., arising out of a con- 
cern for man in hig need wherever he lives and as a 
response to human solidarity*. 

Such aid is needed in every sphere but parti- 
cularly in the development of basic health and social 


education if the widespread incidence of premature 
death, starvation, malnutrition and illiteracy is to he 
avoided. 'Social instructions and habits prevailing in 
the agrarian economies of backward regions are often 
impcdiinents to oconomLc development and social 
progre&s. They constitute in a number of cases 
obstacles to the mobility of capital, the mobility of 
labour, and to the formation of modem skills — 
factors ail of which are required to meet the issues 
posed by present-day world economy . . . Edu- 
cational aspects of society should be so organised as 
to coiitribul^ in easing the dif&culties connected with 
social transitions*. 

A^so needed in Asia today is the solution of the 
pioblcjji of over-population and the veiy serious pro- 
blems — medical, ecnnomic and emotional — created by 
excessive child-bearing among people who can ill 
afford to have large familii’s. And both for the sake 
of the community and family welfare every family 
in need shou'ld bo aided to solve its houamg diffi- 
culties by governments and private agencies proniol- 
ing scientific research for housing, with cheaper and 
easily available ’jcal material and the provision of 
technical and financial aid far the puipose. 

Of particular intere.st to Asians today is the 
Hhoadan Yajiia Movement of Vinoha Bhave. But 
along with th<i nccesnury support for .such movements, 
radical changes must be initiatc'd in order to abolish 
the old feudal land'ordmn, invest the pea-Jimt with 
adequate laud for his i^conomic nc(>(Ls and e.slabli.di 
a system of land tenure winch will help tin* rchahih- 
lation of the peasant ry in eveiy country. 

Some Nwcds 

With land reform, the peasant aud the i»mall 
mduslrialist have to be provided with adequate 
credit facilities and such extension ara-vices as are 
essential for agricultural and industrial development 
in backward economies. It is here that the co- 
operative movement has a real claim to public suj)- 
port in Asian countries. Credit co-oporatives, agri- 
cultural produce and sales societies, fishing co-opera- 
tives, and other production co-operatives should be 
developed with marketing co-operalivcs. By such 
development the bargaining power of small producers, 
Ihc.r economic stability and education for democratic 
oigani.satioii will all be actively strengthened and a 
fairer distribution of economic powder eventually 
achieved. i 

But whatever financial and technological aid Asia 
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may gefc and whatever eocio-economic stnicture may process of adapting themselves to the complicated 
be built, long term and stable economic development ways of modem democracy. 

win be seriously hampered and the maintenance of Ultimately also no economic structure can stand 
the structure of society jeopardised unless, for both secure unless there is a (supporting cultwre with a 

government and private business, there arc qualified social philosophy and conventions, customs and 

administrators who are also men of loyaity and institutions which feed the imagination of people, 
integrity. Without competent and honest managerial tram them in orderly habits and help to evoke the 
capacity the compleixitics of social behaviour, espe- necessary emotional responses which are a part of 
eially of men in the mass, can neither be properly the community spirit. For Asians today this involves 
understood nor successfully controlled to fulfil the the adjusting of perspectives which, even if they 
aims of a responsible society. It is not only in may be based on age-old rcligiou belie'fs and sanc- 
politics that the problem of power has to be solved; tions, are sometimes not conduci^ to the spirit of 

m the economic structure it is often more insidiou.^ fellowship ami community life. When based on 

and therefore more dangerous. Failure to solve it certain conceptions of nationalism. Asian community 
in clay-to-day public administration or in labour life— and therefore her economic life — can be' and 
relations can cause serious dislocation of the entire often is d srupted by the denial of basic human 
socio-economic structure anywhere in the woc'd, but rights to t}io.so who do not conform to the majority 
-pf'cially in Asia where ancient cultures are in the view. , 
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The Afrikaners of South Africa 

Samuel Pauw, Principal of the University of 
South Africa, Pretoria, writes in Careers and 
Cofwrses’. 

Ab you will know from what you call the Boer 
War, my people — the Afrikaners of South Africa — 
were once known to the world as the Boers. “Boeri' 
means “farmer”: we were indeed a nation of farmers. 

A century ago there were no cities in South 
Africa. Cape Town, our mother city, was then, after 
two centuries of growth, still a town with only 10,000 
people. Our other capitaJl, Pretoria, celebrated its 
first centenary only a few months airo, and our 
largest city, Johannesburg, will be only seventy years 
o d this year. 

The Afrikaners, or rather Boers, came into being 
as a people in the wide expanse and quiet solitude 
of the South African veld. For two centurie^! thcN' 
were isolated from Europe and the world. 

At the end of this time, money and machines, 
stoi'ks and shares had no meaning for them. Tliey’ 
had other values and were not interested in money. 
They knew there were things money could not buy. 
and that material’ liiiurv and wealth were not the 
beginning and end of life. 

So it happened that when diamonds and gold 
were discovered on their farms our people were not 
interested. They sold the farms at a price far below 
their value and moved off to resume their pastoral 
life away from the hustle and bustle of the mining- 
eamp?. 

But they could not avoid the impact permanent- 
ly. The mining-camps grew into cities which spread 
their influence throughout the land. They had been 
founded and were being built up by foreigners with 
foreign ways and foreign va’ues. 

A clash was inevitnble. Whatever the merits of 
the two w’ays of life, they were incompatible. Ulti- 
mately tlie disagreements resulted m war — the Boer 
War of lS99-I9t)2, a mere incident, in British history, 
but for us the Secend War for Ff-eedom, the all 
important episode in our h'etoiy. We lost the war 
and our freedom; that is why we remember it. 

In 1895. the influenre of the English languiage 
was increasing so rapidly in South Africa that Olive 
Schreiner who loved the Boers, prophesied that their 
^angufl go wou’d disappear. 

Olive Schreiner’s words did not come true. The 
peaceful process by wh'ch we were .slowly losing our 
.qepo'ate identity was stopped abruptly by the war. 
We were awakened to nationa’ self-conscioujmesa and 
to a determination to be ourselves and to fiyht for 
our freedom. 

Even after fifty years, in which Britain has done 
much to make generous amends, we continue the 
endeavour to remove the remaining i^ymbols of our 
subjection. 

Fifty years ago South Africa was sharply divided 
into two camps. The war was over but real p|ea4e 
had not come. The impoverished, defeated, and 
embittered Afrikaners had withdrawn to the qilict 
isolation of their farms. 

In the cit.es the prosperous and victorious 
English-.««pcaking section were in complete command. 
More than 50 per cent of the white population ofC 
Cape Town, Pretoria, Johannesburg, and Durban of 
those days had been bom overseas. 

Not onV were the Afrikaners unwelcome in 


urban life and its occupations, but they themselvei 
had a deep aversion to the cities. They even called 
Johanne^urg the University of Crime. 

Nevertheless, the burden of poverty in rura 
areas was increasiniL and slowly more and more 
Afrikaners were being forced off the over-populatec 
land. The '‘Poor White” problem was becoming one 
of the most pressing in the country. There wa^ onty 
one solution: the trek to the cities. 

Although they lacked the necessary training and 
experience, Afrikaners gradually gained a foothold in 
urban occupations. Their first chance came in 1907 
when employers used them to break a strike ol 
white mineworkers. They proved their worth a^ 
workers, and it ibeenmo the rstabli'?hed ])oliicy In emplo\ 
5k)uth Afrieans in the mines. Not many vears later 
mo«;t of the underground white ’workers 'wr^e 
Afrikaners. 

In an expanding economy the number of thr 
Engli«h-***peaking section soon proved too .srna^l tr 
fill all the vacancies. They were being attracted to 
the better-paid positions and left nianv vacancif’s in 
the le‘-s favourable oceupations open to Afrikaner*.' 

One occupation after the other was being filled 
by Afrikaners. They entered through the Irwer 
ranks, and as they gained experience they also/ siie- 
ceedod in entering executive pocition'?. 

In 1921. the majority of directors of cornoanies. 
merchant**, doeters. architecic, jiccountant^ and even 
fitters and comporitors in South Afriea w<'re still of 
overseas origin. But even in tho.se oeciniatiens 
Afrikaners are now appearing in increa'^ing numbcTs. 
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Thus the occupational structure of the Afrikaners 
has changed completely. They are no longer a nation 
of farmers: they fill the whole range of urban occu- 
pations. 

The changing occupational structure is accompanied 
by a change in the distribution of Afrikaners. Fifty 
years ago only about 8 per cent of them lived in the 
cities; now 37 piir cent live there, 33 per cent in the 
small towns, and only 30 i) 0 i* cent on the farms. 

Fifty years ago all the cities in South Africa were 
predominant y English-speaking centres. Today the 
majority of the main urban rentns have more 
Afrikaans-speaking than English-speaking people. This 
ehaugf.' is being i ('fil'd ('d in the political situation. 

Th(_‘ political division in ^outh Africa us along 
language lin<'s. The jiarty in powc'r is the National 
Party, wliK’li consists almost entirely of Afrikaans- 
speaking members. Th(' supjioiters of the opposition, 
the United Party, ait' overwhelming Engjsh-sj leaking — 
more than 85 per cent. 

Tli(' siicf'css of tlio Nalirnnal Party m the last two 
clc'chons was main'y due to gains in urban areas. 
Formt'rly it \sas almost exclusively a rural party; now 
it also npn'sents th(' urban workers. It has become 
llio labour party of the Afrikaners, and has replaci'd 
the eld English-speaking Labour Party which has all 
but d:sMp])('ar('d la'cause then' are so few English- 
sp('aking manual 'i\orkers loft. 

Th(‘ dijliculti('s of the UniU'd i’atlv are in laigi* 
measure duo to the fact that the Eughsh-?i>eaking 
lieople in tli(' Union an* so large'N c(.)ncent rated in 
thn'<' relatively small islands, namely, in .lohanne.s- 
huig ]»iopcr, in tlu' Cape Peninsula, and in Natal and 
th«' Eastern Province. 

In tlu'se areas the United Paity gained overwhelm- 
ing maj(jiiti('s or unojijie.sed n'turns. This means that 
a 'arg(' jiarl of the voting slnaigth of the Uiiil<'d Paiiv 
^^as ^^.l-'t((l in abnormally largo inaiorities m some 
areas whih' it Io'^t many other seats with rclatne'y 
.small ma,inritie.s. 

One is often asked by visitors to South Africa 
whether the brr.u'h In'twecai the Afrikanc-r^! and the* 
English-speaking section is being hcaed or whether it 
is widening. A.s an AfrikaiUT I have no hesitation in 
raying that it is being healed. 

'rrue, We have had to fight for recognition in 
almost every sphere of life. Wo have had our succev-o 
but We have asked for nothing more than equality 
wdth our Engli.sh-sponking countiymen. 

We have known what it means to be in a position 
of inferiority. We do not wi.4i to reh'gate the English- 
speaking section to an inferior position. We want 1e 
oontiniie to exist as a separate people. What we a.sk 
for ourselves wo gladly grant to others. 

We now feel that we have reached a position 
where we have nothing to fear from our English- 
sfieaking countrymen. As far as we are concornefl 
real unity hag never been nearer than it i.s today. 

South Africa is not the unhappy country it is 
often made out be. True, we have our disagreements, 
especially in the field of politics, but they have last 
their erstwhile personal bitterness. In our de.sire for 
unity our hopes are fixed on our young people. They 
grow up without personal experience of past struggles; 
in addition they grow up as bilingual citizens. 

While less than 60 per cent of the white people 
over seventy years of age know both official langu- 
ages, more than 86 per cent of the^ young people in 
the age group fifteen to twenty-nine are bilingual 
This fact holds great promise for the future. 


A further fortunate fact is that the geographica 
isolation between the sections is being brpken down 
The number of Afrikaners in the cities is increasing 
The rural areas are today less exclusively Afrikaner 
than ever before. 

A further cause for separation in the past was th< 
economicallv inferior position of, the Afrikaners. Evci 
today the higher positions in the economic life of lh( 
countiy are predominantly in the hand.s ut English- 
speaking xjcrsons, often of overseas origin. 

In the ‘thii tics’ the Afrikaners started a movemeni 
to strengthen tlioir ceonoimc po.silion. Tliey startcc 
their own bank, many co-operative trading anc 

tlu'ir own finance companies. Through their co 
operatives they gained control of the maiketirig o 
agricultural produce'. They have enter ?d tin field o 
mdiistiy and have proved their capabililios in tha 
fic'Id. 

Nevertheless, less than five per eenf, of the contro 
of manufacturing concerns is in the hands cf Afrikaners 
and in gold-mining we have only one ‘^mall group o 
companuis. If Afrikaners do not p'fiy an niportan 
part in the control of large concerns, tin number o 
small private firms which they control iS incrc.isiiij 
rapidly. 

By and large. South Africa is a happy country 
Wild .statemtnls by politicians and the pre^s havi 
.•spn'ad the id(\a that Soiitfi Africa is an unlMiijiy coun 
tiy full of strife and disunity, d’ho picture is largcb 
a false one. The .'standard of Ining of the people i 
high; the white? if compared with the i-eojile o 
Europe, the blacks if compared with th ' iieoplc o 
Africa, and the Indians if coinpaivd .~ith the peopl 
of India. 

I liavc not touched on the relations be’wcc'n wnici 
and non-white in South Africa. Even there, cenditiou 
are not as bad as they are often made oar. to he. Al 
though apnrthv'd is attacked from all side?, more am 
more j»eople, especially among the non-ivhir.» group.' 
an* coining to realize not only that it i? a --inccre am 
straiglitforwaid policy but also that it holdi:: posit iv 
and definite advantage.s for all racial groups of Soutl 
Africa. 

In the development of our eoim'ry wo do no 
look for uniformity but for unity in divor^'ty. In tba 
^’cn?c we arc working for a real Union of South Africa 
In that sense we believe in our nation.al motto; “Unitj 
is strength.” 
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Hamilton . . . and Young America 

January 11 tliis year was the 200th anni- 
versary of the birth of Alexander Hamilton who 
was a brilliant administrator of the infant 
American llepublic; 

AlcxandiT Hamilton, bnliiaut adininiiitrator of the 
infant Amencaii U(‘ijuLj1ic, was described by Thomas 
Jei’l'orsou, Ins biLlerc^-at political enemy, as “a colossus 
to the auti-icpublicau parly. Without numbers, he is 
au lio^t within himself.” 

Ills noted biogiaphcr, Douglas youlhall Freeman, 
wiote of him: “If revolutionary Amenca produced a 
iiioK' ten] hunt mind, whose was it?” 

Tins mans influence and ideas left as deep an 
imprint on Ameneaii political theory and institutions 
as peihaps any othei leader of the llevolut.onary War 
perioa'’T‘Xce])t Jefferson hmiiseli. Even today, partisans 
of Hamilton and those of Jefferson form the two 
major camps of American political theory. 

Hamilton was born in the island of Nevis, West 
Indies, on January 11, 1757. His father became ban- 
krui)l and it wa* necessary for Alexander to earn his 
own living at the ago of 12. As a clerk in an account- 
ing house, his “genius for affairs” became apparent and 
after two years he was entnisted with the munagi*ment 
of the business. 

Nevertheless, he left the West Indies to complete 
his education in America, arriving at Boston in 1772. 
In 1774, he entered King’s College (now Columbia 
University in New York), and made a brilliant 
scholastic record. 

Fiiction between England and her Aincricau 
Colonies was growing iucrea.singly .serious. Convinced 
that the Colonies wore right, Hamilton, >vhile yet a 
student, began the advocacy of the.r cause in a spei'C’h 
at a public meeting on July 6, 1774. 

He now began to prepare for military service in 
the Revolution and secured the commission of captain 
of the first Continental artillery company, entering 
service in March, 1776 — four months before, the world- 
famed Declaration of Independence. He participated 
in the battles of Long Island, White Plains, Trenton 
and Princeton, winning his superior’s commendation 
for skill and courage. 

In March, 1777, he was appointed lieutenant- 
colonel and aide-de-camp on the staff of Washington 
and became the General’s confidential secretary. He 
took part in the siege of Yorktown, where Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered, assuring Colonial victory. 

To secure some relief from the deplorable condi- 
tion the new nation w-as in — “bankrupt in money and 
reputation alike,” as U.S. Senator Lodge said in his 
Life of Hamil/on^the Annapolis Convention was held 
in September, 1786, and Hamilton was one of the 
New York delegates. 


The convention adopted an address, drafted by 
Hamilton, reciting the intolerable conditions and call- 
ing for a convention to meet the followmg May in 
Philadelphia to form a Federal Constitution. 

At the convention’s close he heartily embraced the 
work of the convention and signed the Constitution 
as actually adopted. 

The same year Washington was inaugurated 
President, in 1789, he made Hamilton first Secretaiy 
of the Treasuiy. 

Masterfully, ho organized the new Treasury De- 
partment; reduced the confused finances to order; 
provided for a funded system and a sound method 
of national taxation; induced Congress to assume the 
iStale debts; and authorized methods for establishing 
a national bank and mint, raising and collecting inter- 
nal revenue, and managing public lands. He also made 
possible the government’s purchase of West Point, now 
the seat of the National Military Academy. 

hi 1791, he inaugurated the protective tariff 
system . 

He was active in government until 1795, when (he 
resigned from the Cabinet to give attention to his 
neglected private interests. 

But he continued to take an active interest in 
political affairs, and continued to support Washington 
throughout tlie two administrations. 

Because of his prominence in public affairs, 
Hamilton felt obliged to accept a challenge to a duel 
by a political opponent, Aaron Burr. Hamilton was 
wounded and died the following day, July 12, 1804, at 
ihe age of 47. i JN ll 

He was universally mourned by his countiymen, 
though he wa^ not popular, nor did he ever strive for 
popularity. However, he had lived for the public 
good, and his achievements are remembered. Eloquent 
and refined, able and brilliant, the embodiment of 
devotion, integrity and courage, his ideas have pro- 
bably influenced U.S. policies as much as those of 
any other statesman the United States has produced. 
^Am*‘rican Rdporler, January 2, 1967. 

Book Day 

A. Yelagina writes in the News and Views 
Irom lh^ Soviet IJnim : 

Can you imagine the noise raised by one thousand 
or more children gathered in one place and bum^ 
w’ith impatience? If you do, you will know how noisy 
the Hall of Columns of the Moscow House of Trade 
Unions was in the morning of March 25. And, indeed, 
how could one help jumping from his seat, climbix^; 
onto the velvet-draped chairs, or calling out to bis 
•comrades, on the first day of the school vacations, 
when one is no more than eight-nine years of age and 
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filled with the anticipations of what ia to comcj? 
However, the third bell put them all back into their 
scats; the lights went out and the hall was com- 
paratively quiet when the curtain was pulled apart. 

. . . Not a soul on the stage, nothing with the 
exception of several giant books m bright covers. For 
a moment the children arc breathless with excitement, 
and then the hull rumbles with suppressed exclama- 
tions: 

Andersen's Fairy-tales I The Street of Junior! “I 
Read That I” “I Didl'' The Son of the Regiment! Silver 
Skates! A Lono Sail Looms White! The Frince and 
the Pauper! 

To the accompaniment uf soft uiumc Uie books 
Open slowly and familiar heroes come right off their 
pages. A little Mermaid waks gingerly, barely moving 
her leoble little feet; Volodya Dubinin, the young 
resistance fighter, and Vau>o bolnlscv, the son of the 
regiment, march forwaiJ with firm step: the brave 
sailor Zhukov and hia friends Gavrik and Pel^a. peer 
into the d'stance, the Prince and Pauper come down, 
holding hands .... 

Recognizing them, the childidi cheer iluir o.M 
friends. L)i a sudden the procession of book heroes 
comes to an end, and a group of men and women in 
ordinary ciotlics (not book suites) come onto thr 
stage. VVntei-s! Together with the pei sHJUagi 
their books thev take their seats at the table, and 
Lev Kassil, the author of many favuuiue hook>, says. 

“Children! Our celebration today is held in iiououi 
of the books . . 

“This is a birthday of books, is uj?"— cned a little 
boy in a voice which rang Uiiougu tiio ha 1. He had 
come to the celobraton with his elder brother. 

Ye.s, like a birthday celebration. That is how the 
children call theu* traditional holiday, Childicn’s Book 
Week, observed in spring. The.se ‘ birthdays’’ arc cele- 
brated by all tlio .Soviet children in town and coun- 
try, at the Bchoos and Pioneer Huu.h.s, in the parks 
and librarie.s, at the clubs and kmdergatens. The 
children are making elaboiatc' pn paianon,'. for tlw -c 
celebiation.s: the}' learn pociiir. by licait, aiiange per- 
formances and concerts, write book reviews, Jirraiige 
book exposilion.s, dis<‘ussiuas of books and readers’ 
conferences . . . And the authors of the b<xiks ce’e- 
brate together with their young read('i<. 

Let me lake my readens to some of the places 
w’here the authois met their young readers. 

In one of the halls of the Polytcchnical Museum 
of Moscow tochool-childnm liave as-emblcd at a con- 
ference to discuss .scientific fantasy slonc.s. L. Plato v, 
N. Kazantsev, V. Ivanov and V. NemU)OV, authoi^s 
of these stories, have just acquainted the audience 
with their plans, and they arc now (arefully listening 
to their youthful readers. And I inii-'t say that they 
are very severe critics. They koej) well abreast of 
current developments in science, and they are quite 
able to judge the artistic merits of a book. Here is a 
Berioud-looking boy in ^cctaclea summing up their 
demands: as many scientific fantasy books as pos.sible; 
they must be fascinating, w^ell written, and must take 
into consideration the latest achievements in .science 
and engineering. And most important, the flight of 
scientific fantasy must be irresistible, breath-taking, so 


as to drive home to everybody the limitless power of 
human reason. When the writers speak one can feel 
the emotion in their voice, each one is conscious of 
the great responsibility of writing for these children; 
who knows, but perhaps there are in this hall many 
future scientists who will turn into reality what seems 
like a fantasy today I 

Vitaii Bianki, the Leningrad writer (with a passion 
lor hunting and thorough knowledge of nature) wh(j-( 
books about animals and plants are known to all 
Soviet children, w'ent with a group of young natura;'- 
loia who meet at the City Pioneer Palace to a collec- 
tive farm m the environs of the capital. The meeting 
w'ith the vil'age school-children was arranged in the 
open air. liis conversations with the children iiLSpiie 
the charmingly iioetic stoi-ie.s which delight thousands 
of ^Soviet children. 

At the same time, yoimgsUr.s of a whole disincl, 
have assembled in the House ol Culture at Mozhaisk, 
Moscow Region, to meet the author of one of the most 
popular books of the youth, The Talc of a Real 
Man. Moreover, Boris Polevoy did not come alone. 
He came together with Muichyev^ the pilot who is the 
lirro t)f Ins book. The W'liter and the hero were greeted 
with ioud chisis. The kills and girls were .simply 
bulLbiing with questions and they slioweied their visi- 
tois with them. How did the writer suci'oed in divin- 
ing the inniT world of his hero? What was Mere^yev 
like m his boyhood? Was he training liimself for 
heroic exploits? Whei'e did he find the strong wilt 
nece.'v'sary for rctinning to his favourite cccu,o.'ttioLi 
as a pilot when he was crippled? ('ould every boy be- 
come a hero, if hi* W'ants to? Th<’ writer and the hero 
were 'busy answering questions. Their conv(•r^:ll ion 
la.stcd, until late m the evening; the child riai go home, 
thinking uf great deed.s w'hich require courag,- and 
heroism, of duty and honour. 

. . . Numerous gioups of school-children aie 
visiting the Moscow print-.shops where childr-en’s books 
are issued. Writers and artists are on duty thi're to 
toll the chi'dren how books are written, to show how 
illustrations are made for books, and the way followed 
by the manuscript lo the compositors’ .shop, to the 
printing presses, etc. The chrdren are given the 
oijportunity to see the printers at work, to watch the 
operations of the linotypes, rotary presses, engraving, 
etc. They now know how books are made, the books 
which give them so much delight. 

. . . Young readers are more numerous than ever 
at the lubraries. The ti’achcrs come, bringing entire 
groups of fiT>t-forin iiupils to “sign up” at the library. 
Tliey liavo already learned to read independently. 
They are told how to handle books, how careful tiny 
mast be not to tear or soil the page.s. They are 
initiateil* into a most fa.9cinating world where the 
greatest treasures of human thought and endeavour 
have been collected for them. 

Tho writers, teachers and librarians give direct 
guidance to the children. They assist them in selecting 
the books, cultivate their ta.sto for reading, teach them 
to respect the book, to acquire knowledge and ex- 
[lerience from it. i 
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/ Make You a Master Mir iter 
and a Convincing Speaker ! " 

OdEhtVILLB it I EISBUy Famous Speech ^peu3list 


There la not a walk In life In which maaterv of the 
BnglUh lantfuatfe will not brlntf a rapid advancement* a 
lorier Income and wider Influence, and make the road to 
* tueeeaa^amoother and aurer. 

Whatever your buaineaa or occupation, * yon need a 
eommanji of the Eoillah landuatfe to be aucceaaful. Whether 
you are a teacher, a atudent, a manatfer, a lournallat. a 
lawyer, a Judge, a banker, a merchant, a aaleaman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of Bngllah will bring you to 
the forefront and lack of It will be a drag on your upward 
ellmb. You need good Bngllah In every relation of your 
life and It will help you, aa no other alngle thing can, to 
reach the goal of your dealrea and achieve auccesa. 

Here la the way to gain a new command of Bngllah In 
a few weeka. Grenville Klelaer, the great expert of inter- 
national fame in teaching Bngllah, baa dlacovcred a new 
method of maaterlng tbia language. Hla Correapondence 
Courae cnablca you to become a -Master of Bngllah by the 
aaalcatiayatem of atudy and In the ahorteat time poaaible. 
It teaehea you by poat In your apore momenta at home, 
howlto— 

Write for 


^olnrga Your Vocabulnry by 
Ttaouannda of Worda | 

Uae the Right Word In the Right 
Place I 

Correct all Crrora of Oraramar, 

Idiom and Diction | ^ 

Develop Originality of Style and 
Expreaaion | 

Write in a Clear, Bold, Vlgoroua Style that carrlea Conviction ; 
Prepare Tactful and Forceful Lettera, Cceaya, AdvortJaementa, 
Articlea, Storlea, Speechea, Memorinla, Etc.| 

Become an Engaging Converoatlonlat and Be Popular la 
Good Society i 

Increase Your Power of Perauaalon | 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and lafinenoe | 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position B Achieve Greater Suceeao. 

This remarkable Coarse has been highly praised by emlneat 
masters of English. All lines of business, all trades, all profcasloaa. 
arta and aclencca are represented among Mr. Klelaer’a students 
who number more than 100,000 all over the world. 

Fati laformailoa. 


niM, U •b.olattly BO OBcert.lBf,-BO ,ue,.work-.bou« Mr. Klel.er'. metbpd,. He he, b.d year, of experience In ,o«e 
•rite Io n, TO-DAY, Melorin, two •on,* In ,nmp*. 
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Citact valii* la 
axlstlnf coins 

10 Kaye Pals»«»(f /lOth af a rapae) — I anna 7.2 pics 
5 Nayc Paisc — (I/2Dth #f a rupee) — 9.4 pies 
2 Haye False — (l/5Cth tt a rupee) — 3.84 pies 
I Naya Paisa— (t/lOOife of a rupee)— 1.92 pies 


The ofd coins, namely, I pice or 
1/4 anna, 2 pice or 1/2 anna, I anna, 
2 annas, 4 annas, and 8 annas, will be in 
circulation side by side with the new 
coins shown above. Four anna coins and 
eight anna coins are exactly equivalent 
to 25 Naye Raise and SO Naye Raise 
respectively and may be used as. such for 
all purposes. Both the old coins and the 
new coins will be legal tender in payment 
or on account. 


COMVgUSIOM FACILITIES 

coNvemoM fmciurtes will be provided at the 

RESERVE BAf4H OFFICES. BRANCPiES OF THE STATE 
BANK OF mOIA. OTHER AGENCY. BANKS AND 
TREASURIES AND SUB^TREASURIES. 

NEW COINS WILL BE GIVEN ONLY IN EXCHANGE 
FOR EXISTING COINS OF A TOTAL VALUE OF A ANNAS, 

AND MULTIPLES THEREOF e^, 4 ANNAS, f ANNAS, 
t2 ANNAS, ONE RUPEE ETC. 

CONVERSION TABLE 

The/cofiversion table gives the exchange value in Naye Paise (rounded off in the 
manner prescribed in section 14 (2) of the Indian Coinage Act 1706 as recently amended) 
for amount tendered in annas/pies coins. The ex?.ct Naya Paisa equivalent of the total 
amount id be converted is rounded off by ignoring fractions of | Naya Paisa and 
below, s.ndr treweing more tban i Naya Paisa as I Naya Paisa. 

^EQUIV.VjUNTS-^N nay*: paise for value tendered in annas pies IN ANT SINGLE PAYMENT, 


1 Old Coins Cct'.ii 

Old Cnint 

New Comt 

Old Coint 

New Coins 

Old Coins 

New Coins 

Annat Plea 'Nay 

e Paho 

Annoi Piet 

Naye Poi'o 

Annas Piet 

Naye Palto 

Annas Pies 

Na'/e Poise 

9 3 

2 

4 

3 

27 

9 3 

51 

12 

3 

77 

0 6 

3 

4 

A 

28 

9 A 

53 

12 

4 

78 

• 9 

9 

4 

9 

30 

9 9 

55 

12 

9 

80 

1 Anna 

‘ r 
• 

S Annas 

31 

9 Annas 

54 

13 

Annas 

81 

1 2 

S 

2 

33 

9 3 

SB 

13 

3 

83 

1 ♦ 

f ’ 

s 

A 

34 

9 A 

59 


4 

84 

1 f 

II ' ■ 

s 

9 

30 

9 9 

41 

13 

9 

86 

2 AniUB 

12/ 

6 Anna* 

37 

10 Annas 

* 

42 

14 

Annas 

87 

2 2 

m: 

6 

2 

3» 

10 3 

C4 

14 

3 

89 

1 • 

H 

A 

A 

41 

10 4 


14 

4 

91 

2 f 

17 

A 

9 

42 

1 10 9 

47 

14 

9 

92 

2 Annas 

fp 

7 Annas 

44 

1 1 Annas 

49 

IS 

Annas 

94 

2 2 


7 

3 

4S 

II 3 

70 

15 

3 

95 

2 A 

22 

7 

A 

47 

II 4 

72 

IS 

4 

97 

1 9 

23 

7 

9 

48 

III 9 

73 

IS 

9 

98 

4 Aftnaa 

3S 

mmrnnm' 

8 Annas 

SO 

1 11 Annas 

7S 

14 Annas 

100 
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Rounding off as has been done in the conversion table is necessary only at the 
end of a transaction when any amount due in annas and pi^^s is to be converted Into 
Naye Paise. 

You can make payment either in now coins or in old coins or "by a combination 
of both according to the ceins available with you. 

The conversion table is, therefore, to be used only at the end of a transaction 
when payment has to be made or change has to be given as illustrated In the examples 
below. 

EXAMPLES : (Where the amount due it ^xpretted in annat/piee). 

For 12 articles, costing t) anniseach. the total amount due Is 1 Rupee and 2 annas, the 
purchaser may give the entire amount in old coins. 

or 

pay 1 Rupee and 12 Nave Paise (the equivalent qf 2 annas according to the table h t2 MayeMsie). 

In the above example, the purchaser may tender 2 Rupees, aft in old coins# and ask^ tbe 
balance The amount to be given as change is 1 4 annas. This may be given wholly in anna coftts 
or In now coins, or partly in old and partly in new coins. Let us pssunie that bight amus is paid 
in old coins and 6 annas is to be returned in new coins. Use the Conversion table to find the 
equivalent of 6' annas in new coins which is 37 Maye Paise. 

EXAMPLES % (Wherp thtt mmount due Is eupretaed In Pefea). 

An article costs 1 1 Naye Paise. One may pay this amount <ia new coins or Id the fpcm of 
I ^nna and 9 pies in old coins (the equivalent of I anna 9 pies aecordmg to the table b H Naye 
Raise). 

If a person tenders 20 Naye Paise against 1 1 Naye Pabe due. the change to he « :;tumed 
will be 9 Naye Paise or in old coins, the equivalent thmto namely I anne 6 pdes. 

For a payment qf 1 1 Naye Paise, one may tender a 4 ahx>apolnand ask for change. 4 anaas 
are equivalent to 25 Naye Paise: the balance to be returned Is 14 Naye Paise: this cao be 
returned wholly in new coins, or in pid coins. 2 annas and 3 pieg according to the table are equel 
to 14 Naye Paise; one may give an anna coin {€ Niye Paise) and 6 Kaye Rabe in new coins. 

It li not o«cattary to convert «r ualt costi expreseed inreiAr*^- Seto Naye Palto More 
working out tho total amount pagablou 

EXAMPLES : 

If 50 articles are purchased at 3 annas each, first werit out the total amount In rupees/ 
annas; You have to pay nine rupees and six arauiiv 

If you have only Naye Paise with you. you Clod tftiat six annas It equlv:dent to 37 
Naye Paise. You accordingly pay 9 Rupees and 37 Naye Paise. 

The result will be the same if you took the exact equlvalont^ 3 annas^iftl Nsgte 
Paise) and multiplied it by 50 but It would be incorrect if you bad taken tbe 
rounded off equivalent of 3 annas from the conversion table (19 Naye Paise) and then 
ctiultiplied it by 50. 

Similarly, if you buy from anyone a number of articles at tbe same time at 
different rates expressed in annas or pice coins , Wrst calculate the total amount due In 
rupees, annas and pies. Apply the conversion table to the annas and pics In tbe t o ta l 
amount, if you want to pay In new coins. 


You may aimplify convertlont.by romombortfig that 


EXAMPLES: 


4 annas •• •• 
8 annas .. .* 
13 annas • 'O e # 
I Rupee .. .. 


2S Naye Paise 
50 Naye Palse*^ 
75 Naye Paise 
100 Naye Paise 


(1) To make payment of 10) annas, you may first give 6 annas or SO Naye Paise; tbe 
balance of 2} annas is equal to 16 Naye Paise; 

(2) To make payment of 36 Naye Palsoryou first pay four aenas or 25 Naye Paise, 
^and then the balance of 1 1 Naye Paise by tendering I anna and olaa plea, da j^jso 
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BOOKS FOR COMPETITIONS 


GUIDES AND PAPERS 

LA.S. Compulsory Papers 

1947^1956 (All Solved) Rs. 5 
National Defence Academy Guide 
(J.S W.) with 1949-56 Paper Rs.5 
Guide to Military College Exams, 
with 1951 to 1955 Papers Rs. 5 
LA.F. Guide with six latest 
Examination Papers Rs. 5 

Master Guide to Assistant Grade 
with Latest Examination Papers 

Rs. 5 

Guide to Assistants* Grade 

Examination Rs. 4 

Indian Navy Papers Rs. 3 

Guide to Engineering Supervisors 
P. & T with Papers Rs. 5 

Guide to Assistant Superinten- 
dents Examinations Rs. 5 

Hand Book of Special Class 

Apprentices Rs. 5 

Guide to Clerk Grade Examina- 
tion Rs- 2 

1. A. S. Compuhorij Papers 

(Unsolved) 

Essays, English and General 
Knowledge i947 to *56 Rs. 3 

f. A. S. Optioiial Papers 

Re. 1 Each (1947-*56) 

I 1. Pure Mathematics 

2. Chemistry 

3. Botany — Geology 

4. Indian History 

5. World History 

6. General Economics 
' 7. Law 

8. Geography 

i 9. Advance Accountancy and 
I Auditing 

10. Applied Mathematics 

11. Physics 

12. Zoology 

13. English Literature 

14. British History 

15. International Law 

16. Political Science 

17. Philosophy 

18. Statistics 

19. Mercantile Law 

20. Sanskrit 

1. A. S. Advanced Addiiioi^al 

Papers Re. 1/- Each 

From 1951 to 1956 

1. Higher Pure Mathematics 

2. Higher Chemistry 

3. Higher Botany 

4. Higher Geology 

5. Indian History from 1600 to 
Present Day 


6. European History from 1789 
to 187^ 

7. Advanced Indian Economics* 

8. Political Organisation and 
Public Administration 

9. Anthropology 

10. Higher Geography 

11. Higher Applied Mathematics 

12. Higher Physics 

13. Higher Zoology 

14. English Literature from 1780 
to 1901 

15. British Constitutional History 
from 1603 to the Present Day 

16. Advanced Economic Theory 

17. Political Theory from Hobbes 
to the Present Day 

18. Ancient India Civilization and 
Philosophy 

19. Sociology 

* • * 

ESSAYS, PRECIS AND 
GENERAL ENGLISH 

Current Essays containing 

all current topics Rs. 3 

Current Precis Writing 

(All solved examples) Rs. 4 
Drafting and Letter Writing 
(Office routine explained) Rs. 4 
Standard Essays for LA.S. — 
Useful for Univtirslty and 
Competitive exams. Rs. 6 

General English for Competitive 
Examinations (All solved exer- 
cises) Rs 3 

Master Guide to Essay & Precis 
Writing Rs. 5 

Guide to General Essays and 

Grammer Rs 3 

• ♦ • 

INTERVIEWS & INl^ELLI- 
GENCE TESTS 

intelligence Tests 8c S. S. Board 
Interviews, Technique explained 

R8.5 

Modem Interviews 

Based on current trends Rs. 3 
Group Discussions for the Inter- 
view Board Rs. 3 

* • • 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

Encyclopaedia of General Know- 
ledge — with six monthly resumes 
of Current Events and Gereral 
Knowledge, *57 Edn. Rs. 10 

A Current Gu*de to General 
Knowledge— In questions and 
answers, latest Edn. Rs. 5 

Digest of World Affairs— An 
overall resume of the past 
year. Edition 1956 Rs. 6 


Current Affairs 1956 — Jan. to 
March No. 19, April to June I 
No. 20. 21— Oct. to Dec. 1956 
No. 22. each Rs. 2 

General Knowledge and Intelli- 
gence Tests (All solved) Rs. 4 
Master Guide to General Know- 
ledge Paper Rs. 5 

« • • 

GENERAL B OOKS 

Mercantile Law (The*^Law of 
Contracts) Rs. 5 

Mercantile Law — Pertaining to 
Sale of Goods, Partnerships 8i 
Negotiable Instruments Rs. 4 
Company Law Rs. 3 

Guide to Economic Geography, 
Questions and Ans. Rs. 3 

Arithmetic for Competitive Exa- 
minations (Solved) Rs. 3 

Guide to Algebra and Geometry 
(Solved) Rs. 3 

Mathematics Compt. Exam. Rs. 5 

Careers for Youngntfen Rs. 3 

Short Dictionary of Technical 
Terms Rs. 1-8 

Short Dictionary of Abbreviations 

Rs. 1-8 

Popular Science Rs. 3 

Scientific History*** of thel Hindi 
Language Rs. 7 

Guide to Block Making'&jlntelli- 
gence Tests Rs. 2-8 

Economic Achievements of 1955 
Reviewed Rs. 2 

Indian History at a Glance 
(Ancient to Modern) Rs. 3 

American; Standard Dictionary 

Rs. 3-12 

POPULAR SERIES 
Each Re, lj~ 

1. Dreams and their Appraisal 

2. How to Keep Young 

3. How to be Slim 

4. How to Study 

5. Journalism as a Career 

6. Hindi Self-Taught 

7. Who's Who 

8. A Guide to Shakespearean 
English 

9. Mental Worries : Causes 8( 
Cures 

10. Sleep and How to Get More 
of it 

11. Sign-Posts to Happy Marriage 

12. Easy Lessons in Practical 

Palmistry 

13. Leadership— Nobody's Mono- 
poly 


CAREERS INSTITUTE (Regd.), 94, Baird Road., P.B. 319, New Delhi 1. 
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CAREER MAKING BOOKS 


POPULAB SERIES 

Each Re, Ij-- 

14. How to ^et Rich Quickly 
13. Personality Tests 

16. Money through Puzzles 

17. Success through Character 

18. How to Influence People 

19. Mahatma Gandhi — The Father 
of the Nation 

20. Henry David Thoreau 

21. How to Write Better Exams. 

22. How You are Governed 

23. Shape of Events to Come 
(Third World War) 

24. Common English Errors and 

How to Avoid them 

23.*Planning for Full-Employment 

26. How to Sharpen Memory 

27. How to Speak in Public 

28. Success through Will-Power 

29. Essential Sex Knowledge for 
the Teenage 

30. How to Become a Film Star 

31. Psychology of Interview 

32. How to Earn While a Student 

33. Choosing a Career 

34. Planned Parenthood 

35. Guide to U.P.S.C. Examina- 
tions 

36. Everyday Science 


HEALTH BOOKS 

Be Stronger Live Longer Rs. 3-8 
How to Gain your Weight Rs. 1-8 
Better Teeth Rg. 1-8 

Better Eyes without Glasses 

Rs. 1-8 

Family Planning Rs. 1-8 

How to be Taller Rs. 1-8 

How to Cure Baldness Rs. 1-8 
How to Cure Tired Feeling Rs. 1-8 


12 ANNAS SERIES 

1. Careers in Navy 

2. Careers in Airforce 

3. Careers in Army 

4. Careers in Defence Services 
for Matties 

5. Careers in Civil Engineering 

6. Careers in Mechanical Engi- 
neering 

7. Careers In Electrical Engi- 
neering 

8. Careers in Automobile Engi- 

9. Careers in Radio Engineering 

10. Careers in Accountancy 

11. Vocational Guidance 


HINDI BOOKS 
Each Re. 1/8/- 

amauf of Beautv) 

IWW fcnritll (Successful Student) 

ithfn (Intelligence Test and 
sn*T General Knowledge) 
(Current Affairs) 

ALWAZINE 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
'CAREERS & COURSES' 

Anyuial Rs. 9 

Balf Yearly Rs. 5 

rlach Copy Re. 1 

Payablo in advance— Awnwa^ Rs. 9| 
Ilalf Yearly Rg. 5 ; Previous twelve 
isBuea (if available) Ri. 12. 

The price of a Binglo Current or 
available back number or specimen 
copy is Re. 1 ; by V.P.P. Rs. 1-8. 

BEST MEDIUM FOR 
ADVERTISEMENT 
Apply to 

The Advertisement Manager 


The Most Progressive and Most Successful 
Correspondence College in Asia! 

POSTAL TUITION 

is way to SUCCESS in ^the career 

of your choice — act NOW! 


CAREERS INSTITUTE, (Regd.) 94, Baird Road, P. B. 319, New Delhi-1 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 

WEEKLYjNEWS Se VIEWS PAPER 

• 

* Weekly presentations of PVaturcs of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
^CHOWRINGHEE^ a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

* The series of writings featured as ^Bunkum^ provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. 

* Life and Litcrainre and Indnstnj and Lahoui* Forum arc also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

* The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and As the World Goes and Wise and Olhcricise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

* An outstanding feature, also, is The Fatlacics of Freedom. 

Noteworthy Contributions already Published 

* ^^Why^^ and ^^Why Indeed’^ — elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the T'howringhce^ 

* ‘^We and They^^ “-recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

* ^^Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and "Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic atfairs and Conditions. 

* "The Storm Gathers” — treating a fundamental aspect of our 
"Refugee” Problem today. 

Price per Copy : Annas Three. Animal Rs, lOj-j Half-yearly Rs. 5l- only 
For AdvU Rates and other Details contact : 

Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 

17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade — Ist Floor) 
Phone : 23-4944 :: :: CALCUTTA-13 



apa 


Land of gardens and paper houses, 
of shrines and majestic. Fujiyama,— 
a treasure house of art 
The women of Japan wear their 

beautiful and colourful national 
costume throughout the year — 

fine material is used in summer, 
and the winter costume is 

comfortably padded. No button^ 
hook and eye or pin is used in the 
fastening of the dress. There is oo 
end to the variety of costumes ^ 
all over the work! 





for 

nerve 

exhaustion 



^ Xair onJ train ionic ^ 

H Ensures growth of healthy hair. tj 

Removes dandruff, protects scalp, |i 

increases memory and induces sound 

M sleep. Useful to everyone in all ... 

seasons, Rs. 3/8/- for big bottle and lil 

Rs. 2/- for small bottle. " 

^ AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE t 


RAMTIRTH 


PAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 

BOMBAY t^(C BLY) 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 
(MAP) showing yOGIC ASANAS, 
which will be sent on receipt of M.O. 
for ^.1/14/- including Postage. These 
ASANAS can easily be performed at 
home. 

i ^ogic Classes are regularly conducted 
rom 7-30 to 9-30 a.m. and evening 
from 6 to 7-30 p.m. at the above 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10 a.m. 



The 

Glycerophosphafe Tonic 
reinforced with vitamins. 





Removes Debility 
and fatigue by 
replacing lost 
energy. 




BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA. BOMBAY. 
KANPUR. 
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JUST OUT JUST OUT 

S. a SARKAR'S 

HINDUSTAN YEAR-BOOK & WHO’S WHO 

1957 

The greatest modern fact-finding reference book — No other book packs so much essential information in one 
volume— up-to-the-minute information on world affairs, economics, sports, commerce and industry, arts, 
science, etc. A complete reference book in one volume. 

RewrHten, rewised and up-to-dated from eower to eower, this year-hook is a complete, eomprehensiwe, 
compact library in itself which ewerybody can affords ’ 

950 Pp. Paper cower Rs. 4-8 Cloth cower Rs, 5-8 

M. C. SARKAR 6c SONS PRIVATE LTD. 

14, Bankim Chatterjee Street, CaIcutta-12 

The immortal poems of Sochi Bant Roy 

THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY POEMS 

With an Introduction by Dr. Kalldas Nag— Translated by Harindranath Chattopadbyay and B. Sinha* 

It also contains the poems originally written in English by the poet. D. Demy 1/16, P. 265, attractiTO 
jacket Price Ka. 6/-. Highly spoken of by the Press and literary critics of India. 

A Symposium on Sri Rant Roy*s woiks 

SOCHI RAUT ROY-A Poet of the People 

Writers include : Humayuu Kabir, Dr Kalidas Nag, Dr. P. Parija, Harindranath Chattopadhyay, 
Dr. K. R. Srinivas Iyengar, Prof. Viswanath Patyanarayana, Dr. Amaresh Datta, Prof. Priya Ranjan 8en, 
Dr. fiatyendra, P, Hama Rao and many other eminent litterateurs of India. D. Demy 1/16, P. 215. Price Rs. 4/- 
Ptiblishers : — PRABASI PRESS Private Ltd., 120-9, Upper Circular Road, CALCUTTA-9 

A most intorrsting IVavel Book tliat reads 
like a novel — valuable and instructive 
information of the World in the language 
of story book. 

* ♦ ♦ 

^‘It has been considered by some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
nence, for its graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak of War 
throws much light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value will become more 
realised as time goes ou/^ 

— The Pagoda Magaxme (West Indies) 


AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 
WITH HUMOROUS AND 
ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 

ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 

Hv 

^Mr. ). N. SINHA 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
2nd Edition : : Bs. 5/- 


SRI QOURANGA PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 5, Ohintamani Das Lane, Calcutta-9 
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CONTENT)}, rOB APAIL 1957. 


PeoNTispiBCB — YAK^HA’S BELOVED PINING FOR HER LOVER (tn colottrs)- 
Bireshchandra Ganguly ' 

^ .NOTES I 

NEW FORCES IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA— Senarat Gunawardene 
tribes in INDIA - their CLASSIFICATION- Prof. C. B. M^morla 

THE PROBLEM OP DISARMAMENT IN THE WORLD TODAY— 

Prof. Kha^endr^ Chandra Pal 

DOLLAR SHORTAGE- K. Venbataraman 


P>Mir 


953- 72 


IIAITOIV l-We«k Shorthand 

( Enqligh & Hindi ) 

Only 4 rale#. 10 E#iy Leiioui Practice lOon fWet 
»60— 900 word# apeed per minute Wriu today for 

Free First Lesson. 

OANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 

''Eirertoo Road. Pott" Box 104^, DeliH (I) 


LEUCODERMA 

Free— ?i0 000 packets of medicine ready for distribution, 
one packet will cure one inch white spot. Postase As 11 
Kabiraf BCNOY SANKAR ROY. 

P. O. 8halkia, Howrah W, Bcn^^sl 
Phone 1R7 Malika Enshtasram 
Braneh : 49- R. Harrison Road, Calcutta 


KUCHER TAILA 

(Oil of Abrus Precatorius) 

A BURE remedy for fallinK hain, bnidnnaa, dandrnfl 
and all kinds of hair diseases., Dr. N. C. Rasn. 
B. 8 C., M.B . D T.M., D.P.H. I. R. G. Kar Road, Hoom No 52 

SyamhaziT Market (Ist Floor), CALCUTTA-4, 
Stockists; Dey's Medical Stor^. Ltd, Calcutta 



Sil/IA. BOWBAZAR STREET. CALCUHA-IS 


Homoeopathy^Biochemistry 

The leading house In Western India foi genaine 
and reliable Homceopathio and Biochemio tnedi- 
oines, globales, bottles, corks and other physicians’ 
regolsites. Books — American, Bnglish and 
Indian pnblicatlona. 

Pries Uti free on appUeation. 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popalai monthly. Annaal sobsoriptlon Ks. S R. 
Speoimm oopy free on reqtieeU 

ROY ft COMPANY, Homoaopathlstt 

Prineess Streets .Boipbey 2 ^ 

Bubinbas Bbtablibhbd 1 B 8 B. 


What everybody needs to-day Is 

NEUROL 

excellent tonic for tired brain, nerves and heart. It 
Improves memory, check? sleeplessness and palpitation. 
Best aid to success in examination and life's struggle?. 
Ps 2-8 for a month. Postage etc , extra For V P. 
advance Rs 2. Kalyan-Kutir, 25-4, Pustdroji St., Cal. -19 


Read 

PRABASI 

Oldest, Illustrated & 
Cultural Bengali 
Monthly 
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LEPROSY 

LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
riohest treasure — Health and Beauty and leav^ 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kuiir 

Is a well-known home of over 60 years* 
reputation wher^ patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request 

I Founder : Pt. RAM PRAN SHARMA 

1 

1. Madhab Ghosh. Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

’Phone-HOWRAH SOB. 

Branch: 36, Harrison Eoad, Calcntta-9 

' ” -■ I ■ ■ iir I 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Works 

R*. Am 

FATX OF THE MTTGHAL EMPIRE, 2ndt ed. 

Voi. I. 1739-1754 ... 10 0 

Vol. 11, 1754- 1771 10 0 

Vol. HI. 1771-1788 ... 10 0 

Vol. IV,1789-1803 — 10 0 

SHORT HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 

Bod ed. ... 10 0 

MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION, itb ed. 

enlart^ed ... — 8 0 

ANECDOTES OP AURANGZIB, 3rd ed. I 0 

INDIA THROUGH THE AGES, 4th ed. 

enUiKed ... B 8 . 

OH AITANYA : hie life and teaohinga, Srd ed . 8 0 
HISTORY OP AURANGZIB, 6 Toh. eold 
eepantely ••• 

STUDIES IN AURANGZIB’B REIGN ... B 8 

SHIVAJI, 5th edition. ... _ 10 0 

HOUSE OF SHIVAJI, 3rd ed. enlarged ... 8 0 

fitTtWt ( ) •« -. 8 4 

M. C. SARKAR & SONS 

CoUaga Sqaara, Calautta. 

Hindi AURANGZIB, 692 pp. ». 7 8 

Hindi 8H1VA.TT, 2nd ed. 224 pp. -.8 8 


TANTRAS: 

THEIR PHILOSOPHY AND OCCULT SECRETS 

% 

BOSE & HALDAR " 

In this Volume an endeavour has be^n made to 
place before the readers the broad principles under* 
lying the Tanttic form of worship and to explain the 
philosophical principles determining its forms of wor- 
ship, its mystic and rituals and the conception .behind 
the Tantric Deities and the Ten Mahavidyas. The 
Chakra form of worship and its proper significance 
hfiive been noted and the meanings of the five makaras 
have been offered with reference to^ the Tantric texts. 
The origin and development of the Tantras have 
also been traced in the Volume. 

Contanti Authority and Antiquity — Peligion and 
Pciigions— Development of Tantras— Tantras through 
the Ages— Tantra and the Sankhya Philosophy- 
Philosophy of Worship— Fundamental Creed of the 
Tantras— Siva and Sakfi— Mysticism in the Tantras — 
Tantric Symbols and Practices— Some Mystic Techni- 
ques— Essential Principles of yoga— Human Koshas 
and Nadis— Chakras— The Goddess of the Tantras— 
The Ten Mahavidyas— Buddhisjt Tantras— Glossary. 

Illustrated : Cloth Bound : Demy Octavo, pages 220. 
Price Ps. 6-4. Postage extra. 

Oriental publishing Co. 

IID, Arpuli Lane, Catcutta-12 

SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 
Prot Of. KALiOAS NAB, MJI. <Cal.). D.UH. iParls) 

Honv Royal Atiatie SoeMty of Bmyai 

(I) Art and Archaeology ’Abroad 

f with to rara Ulastratlona > 

Pries; Rs. 5 - onlv, 

|. ( 2 ) India and The Picific World 

I The only ap-to-date ■urve^ of iha EtiatorT 
and Onltare of Paoifio Katlons. 

Priest Inland Rs. 12, Forsign £ t ot 5 Oollsrs. 
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77ie Elections and Ajter 

Tho Elections n.rc over and the results have 
yn'ovided considerable food for thought for all 
disperninjT persons, who arc capable of wcigh’ng 
facts and drawing logical conclusions therefrom. 
Needless to nay, wc do not find any outward 
evidence as yet that there has been a careful 
and correct attempt on those lines in the 
Congress lEerarchy itself. What we have 
heard so far, is likely to cause dismay amongst 
all those whose creed follows the tenets laid 
down by the FallieKs of the Indian National 
Congress' and the Congress of Mahatma 
Gandhi.* For wdiat is patent in all those 
litterings made public, jncluding tliose of 
Pand’t Nehru himself, is that there is an 
attempt to draw a screen of self-delusion, to put 
it in tho most charitable language, over un- 
pleasant fact^, disturbing cs they are to those 
most complacent and inefficient of Olympians. 

What arc the facts? Let us state them in 
the baldest fashion, without any corollaries of 
any kind. 

In Kefala the Congress has not only lost 
ground but has had to concede control to the 
Communist Party. Thin is a major defeat and 
cannot he explained away. 

In Orissa the Congress has not been able 
Ito advance to a position of control. It has 
st 20 per 'cent of its strength in comparison 
A 1952. The peculiar feature of the, Orissan 
election is the very large representation 
obteined by the ruling families of feudatory 
Orissa. In any case the Congress hold on the 
State has been made precarious. 


In the Assam Elections, tho Congress 
could secure only one seat, in fifteen of the 
seats reserved for the Scheduled tribes in the 
Hill areas. 

In Uttar Pradesh the Opposition strength 
has advanced from 47 seats in the old Assembly 
to 144 seats in the new, wh'ch indicates a 
threefold gain in strength. The Congress has 
lost 95 scats, a most serious recession. 

In West Bengal the Congress has not , 
S’ ^>red seriously. But it cannot be denied 
tnat the Congress has tx)st ground, insttad of 
gaining^ and that in Calcutta, the nerve centre 
of Bengal, the Congress couhl secure only 
8 scats out of 26. 

’To complete the’ pi'cture wc should point 
out that the Hindu Mahasabha, with its 
strong eommunal outlook, has been v’rtually 
wiped out. On the olher hand tlie Moslem 
League, which is the raison d^efre of the Hindu 
Mahasabha, has reappeared in Kerala, of all 
places. This latter is indicative of tho confu- 
sion and dimness of wits in the Kerala 
Electorate. The other Rght Wing parties; 
the Jana Sangha and the Ram Rajya. Parishad 
— ^which is the “lunatic fringe” of the Hindu 
Mahasabha — have also suffered eclipse. 

Taken a§^a whole, the P.S.P. has made 
considerable progress in the State Assemblies 
though it has come nowhere near to that point 
where it could challenge the Congress. The 
Communist Party, apart from its spectacular, 
gain in Kerala, has barely ma'ntained ito 
strength in some States and lost in cdost others. 

The overall picture that emerges, from all 
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the facts noted above, is certainly not one that 
can be called roseate and full of promise, 
where the Congress is concerned. , Indeed, on 
the contrary. 

For it clearly indicates confusion in the 
ranks of the electorate, and weakening of the 
faith in Congress. It also indicates a sense of 
defeatism amongst- those of the electors who 
used to guide the political reasoning and deci- 
sions amongst the masses. It is needless to 
point out that we mean those who were of the 
staunchest, and most disinterested in the divi- 
sion of loaves and fishes, amongst the following 
of the old Congress. Their faith has been 
shaken by the double-talk of our tin-gods, and 
their credit has collapsed amongst the masses. 
Even so, some of them plunged in the fight 
against the forces of disruption, in many places 
where the Congress hold became shaky. 

The, failure to ^abolish — or even check — 
profiteering in the essentials of life, resulting 
in ever increasing costs, the deterioration in 
law and order, consequent on the most mala- 
prop placing of reins in unworthy hands in 
most ministries, the decadence in education 
•and culture, despite the tinsel glitter of Awards 
and Akadamies, has led to this! 

The Second General Election^ 

The Second General Election in the world’s 
largest democracy — that India is — is now vir- 
tually complete with the exception of the elec- 
tion to a few Lok Sabha seats from Himachal 
Pradesh and .lammu and Kashmir. On all 
accounts the elections have been a great success 
and there has not been any untoward incident. 

The verdict of the electorate has meant the 
return of the Indian National Congress to power 
in the Centre and in twelve of the fourteen 
State Assemblies'. In one State — Orissa — ^no 
party could gain an absolute majority of scats 
though the Congress gamed the largest number 
of seats as could any other single party. In the 
fourteenth State — ^Kerala — the Communist 
Party of India has been voted to authority. 

From a general view (the detailed analyses 
are yet to be made) the Indian electors may be 
stated to have exercised their right of franchise 
with visdom and restraint. The communal 
parties 'have almost been eliminated from 
India's legislatures with the exception of the* 
Muslim League in Kerala, which ' also would 
have gone the way of the other communal 


parties had it not been for the support of the 
Praja Socialist Party there. The electors had 
two alternatives: to vote Congress back to 
power or to vote for the conglomeration of other 
parties against the Congress which would only 
result in political instability. They have done 
the only wise thing to do and have voted for 
Congress. Yet at the same t'’mc they have 
voted for a stronger opposition.’ 

Speaking of the position of the various 
political parties, the Congress has come out of 
the elections with a record of increased popu- 
larity in so far there has been a riso in the 
percentage of Congress votes. But in three 
States — Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and Bombay — 
the Congress has suffered serious defeats. 

In the outgoing 470-member Bombay 
Assembly, the Congress with 388 seats had a 
majority of 314 seats over the combined oppo- 
sition strength of 74 (8 seats were vacant) , The 
post-election picture in 396-member new Bom- 
bay .Assembly is: Congress 232; PSP 30, Com- 
munists 18, Jan Sangh 4, Peasants’ and Work- 
ers’ Party 31, Scheduled Castes Federation 15. 
Hindu Mahasabha 1, Independents 55. (The 
results of four scats are to be announced later 
on) . The Congress majority has thus been 
reduced to 72. 

In the Uttar Pradesh, the opiwsition has 
just trebled its strength. In the 430-membor 
Assembly, the Congress now has 286 members 
(as against 381 in the old) and the opposition 
parties have 144 members ( as against only 47 in 
the old House) . The final party position in the 
State Assembly is: Congress 286, PSP 44, Com- 
munists 9, Jan Sangh 17, Lohia Socialists 25, 
Independents 49. 

In Orissa, the third State where the Con- 
gress has suffered losses, the Congress has been 
able ’to secure only 56 of the 140 seats of the 
Assembly. This means that the party has 
lost 15 seats since 1952. The second largest 
party in the Orissa Assembly is the Ganatantra" 
Parishad 'cd by the ex-Maharaja of Patna. 
The party has secured 51 seats only 5 less than 
the Congress. The chief gains of the Gana- 
tantra Parishad have been achieved in those 
areas of Orissa which formerly had constituted 
the so-callcd “native States.”^ The PSP has 
eleven representatives, the Communists . nine, 
and the Jharkhande Party (led by former 
Adibasi members of the Orissa Assembly Con- 



gress Party) five. There arc seven Independent 
deputies. 

In Orissa, the Ganatantra Parishad led by 
ex-rulers of States failed to secure even a single 
seat in the politically-advanced coastal districts 
of Cuttack, Puri, Ba.lassore and Ganjam, des- 
pite the fact that it had set 34 candidates there. 
The successes of the party were restricted 
mainly to the ex-States areas. Both the Gana- 
tantra. Parishad (with 51 seats) and the Jhar- 
khande Party (with 5 seats) were advocates of 
changes in the boundary of Orissa — ^thc former 
wanting transfer to Orissa on linguistic grounds 
of costiguous areas in Bihar and Madhya 
Pradesh (mainly ex-States areas), and the 
latter ])ropouiiding the need for carving out a 
new State of areas with preponderantly abori- 
ginal population in Bihar, Orissa aial Madhya 
Pradesh ((he Parisliad and the Jharkhandc 
Party thus souglit widely differing solutions for 
the same areas in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and 
parts— Seraikella and Kharsawan — of Bihar). 

Orissa thus presented an uncertain political 
future. The Communist Party, holding an im- 
portant balancing ])osi(ion between the Congress^ 
Jharkhande and (he Ganotantra Par'shad-PSP 
coalitions, declared that they would neither sup- 
])ort the foifdalist Ganatanlra Parisliad, nor the 
lof^ctionary Congress Party. Meanwhile both 
the Congress and the Ganatantra Parishad were 
clahiiing the support of a majorky of the 
members of the Assembly. 

In Kerala, wlicre the Communists have 
been voted to power the relative strength of the 
Congress Party has not fallen by any marked 
extent. Tlie Congress has secured 43 seats — 
only 2 less than in the previous Assembly. The 
significant fact, tlierc is the growth of the Com- 
munist strength — chiefly at the expense of the 
other opposition parties — the Praja-Socialists, 
Rcvolutionaiy Socialists and the KerahvSoc’al- 
ists. The present strength of the various parties 
- in Kerala Assembly is: Communists 60, Congress 
43, PSP 9, Muslim League 8, Independents 6 
(including 5 supported by the Communists 
Party) . 

In the North-East Frontier in Assam, the 
Congress position has suffered great deteriora- 
tion. In the Assam Assembly elections, the 
Congress contested eleven of the fifteen seats 
reserved for scheduled tribes in the Hills but 
could gain only ppp s?at. The triljal Qrganisa-^ 


tions fought the Congress over the issue of the 
formation of a separate Hills State which the 
Congress opposed. The Congress was decisively 
defeated. Reverend Nichols Roy, who had 
earlier resigned from the Ministry as a protest 
against the Government’s imlicy in the Hills 
and had contested the elections as an indepen- 
dent candidate, defeated a. sitting Congress 
member. One Minister and one Deputy Minister 
contesting on Congress tickets were also defeated 
by independent candidates in the Hill areas. 
Apart from the demand for the formation of a 
separate Hills Slate, the hill people greatly 
resented the imposition of the Assamese lan- 
guage upon them, as well as the various other 
measures calculated to “Assamise the auto- 
nomous Hills districts.” 

In Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab, Rajasthan and West Bengal, the Con- 
gress has won comfortabhi majorities. The 
party position in some of these States are as 
follows : 

Punjab: Congress 118, Jan Sangli 9, Com- 
munists 6, Scheduled Castes Federation 6, 
Praja-Socialists 1. and Independents 13. (Elec- 
tions in the double-member Kangra Constitu- 
ency would 1)0 held in June next) . 

Rajastiian: Congress 119 (including 5 un- 
o]>posed returns), Ram Rajya Parishad 17, Jan 
Sangh 6, Communists 1, Praja-Socialists 1, 
Kisan Sabha 1, Independents 31. 

Madras: Congress 151, Communists 4, 
Praja-Socialists 4, Dravida Miinnetra Kazha- 
gain 15, others 31. 

While the Congress has won, it should be 
noted, the vietoiy was more due to the absence 
of any effect’ve opposition to the Congress than 
to any of its positive qualities. The Congress 
candidates in many of the provinces were not 
always persons whom one should like to see as 
his rci')r('scntativc. But then the elections were 
not always fought over straight political issues; 
not infrequently the results were determined 
by narrower, regional or communal ednsidera^ 
tions. In A?rsam, the Congress in its efforts td 
exclude the Bengalis from any share in the 
power, openly allied itself with communal 
leaders and organisations. In West Bengal^ 
also the main political parties accused one 
another of communal propaganda in elections. 
In Madras and some parte of Uttar Pradesh, 
Punjab and Madhya R:ad?sh, caete and coiu- 
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munal considerations evidently played a promi- 
nent role in the elections. Pandit Nehru also 
referred to these facts in his speeclj 'before the 
annual rneet'ng of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industries. 

The Future of Bombay 

The clcct'ons in Bombay were fought over 
the issue of splitting the State into two linguis- 
tic States — Maharasfitra with Bombay City 
its capital and- Maha Gujerat. The State saw 
qne of the worst civil disturbances in its history 
over the isfeuc of the reorganization of the State. 
The State Reorganisation Commission in its re- 
commendation had proposed for the break up of 
tht State into two States — Maharashtra and 
Gujerat. The troijblc arose over the' future of 
the ‘ Bombay City. The Marathis strongly 
demonstrated against the City’s exclusion from 
Maharashtra. Finally, the Congress decided on 
a compromise formula and decided upon «the 
new biling'ual Bombay gtate. The decision was 
followed by widespread demonstration and 
, police firing in Gujerat. 

The opposition Parties in the two linguistic 
areas of Bombay formed themselves into two 
groups — the Samyiij^ta Maharashtra Samiti and 
‘the Mahagujerat Janata Parisliad. The oppo- 
sition parfes decidedly scoied great successes 
against the Congress and the Jatter^s lead over 
the opposition has been reduced to only 72 
instead of the previous 314. 

The final position in the Boml3ay Assem- 
bly as computed by the Statesman , , is asi 
follows: 

Total No. Congress Maha Others 
of seats Gujepat 

Gujerati-spoaking areas 

(a) Saurashtra & Kutch 41 40 —7 1 

(b) Gujerat 91 57 29 5 


Total for Gujerati areas 

132 

97 

29 

6 

Marathi-^cakiru? areas 


Ccnin’CM Sainiti Qthcr.^ 

(a) Marat hawada 

42 . 

35 

7 

— 

(b) Maharashtra 

135 

32 

91 

5 

‘ |b) Vidarbha 

63 

55 

8 

— 

Total for exclusively 
Marathi-^eaking areas 

240 

122 

111 

' 5 


Bombay ‘City and 

Bubtfibs 24 13 11 — 

Tptel for States for 392 
declared scats (Four 
seats would be filled 

• up later on) 161 11 


The results — especially in Maharashtrs, 
and part of Gujerat — ^thus present a clear verdict 
against the existing bilingual state of Bombay. 
While Shri Nehru has said that no question of 
any change of the reorganized states could 
arise at the present moment, it is but natu- 
ral that the question of the future of the state 
would engage public attention. The Congress 
is obviously ])crturbcd over tlie results (Shri 
Nehru’s statement is hut a reflection of th’s 
worry) and even so the future is not going to 
be very smooth for them. »Shri Indulal 
Yagnik, leader of the Mahngujerat .Janata 
Parishad has openly said tliat the fpicst-iijn of 
creating two unilingual states in Bombay would 
have to be taken seriously. 

The results of the elections in Bombay, 
writes the Hitavafia, Mai^ch 20, made it clear 
^Hhat the rulers at Delhi must learn one lesson 
and that is, however strong Parliament may 
be, it cannot impose a solution on an unwilling 
people. ... If the Maharashtr ians ^ncl 
Gujeratis arc oot prepared to work together, 
(he g('ntlemcn from Tamilnad, from distant 
Assam and Punjab cannot compi'l them to be 
united in one state.” 

The newspaper recalls tliat the Congres? 
High command, with the concurrence of the 
Aliharashtra’ Pradesh Congress Committee, 
had dec’ded on the crea.tion of a biliiHguai 
Bombay State including Saurashtra and 
Vidarbha in an obvious effort to placate the 
Maharashtrians. In this process the High 
Command overrode the objections of Gujerat, 
Saurashtra and Vidarbha which had tradi- 
tionally been Congress strongholds. Yet in 
the elections the Congress suffered the heaviest 
defeat in Maharashtra while it secured convin- 
C'ng majorities in Saurashtra and Vidarbha 
'The resultant situation is extremely compli- 
cated and, to son;e extent, amusing,” it writes. 

The Hitavada writes that the future of 
tlie Congress Party in Bombay, the largest of 
the states' of India covering almost half the 
territory of the Union, ''is bound up. with the 
question of a reasonable solution of the 
linguistic issue.” It would obviously not be 
easy for the Congress to continue its rule in 
Bombay without reconsi)c^ri|ng the lii^uist);' 
issue. If the question of the status of Bombay 
should be reopened, the Hitavadd add€(^ 
Vidarbha should be , constituted a separate 
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State distinct from Maharashtra and Gujerat. 
The States Reorganisation -Commission had 
recommended for the formation of a separn< 
state of Vidarbha. That recommendation fell 
through on account of the ultimate ‘decision 
to consftute a bilingual Bombay State. 

^‘Viclarbha is willing to stay as part of a 
bilingual state of Bombay,’^ the Ilitavada 
writes, ‘‘but if unilingual states are to be 
created then wc feel that a separate state of 
Vdarblia may be immediately created in 
accordance with the States Reorganisation 
Commission’s Recommendafons. We want 
ATaliarndilra with Bombay to be a separate 
state and w’e trust that Maharashtra would be 
generous enough to allow another Marathi- 
speaking state in Vidarbha to be created, and 
they should regard this matter purely as one 
of ^tlie more the merrier.’ There are five Hind'- 
spenking States in India, but nobody has yet 
suggested that a Sainyukta Hindusthan should 
be created. Vidarbha has developed a regional 
tradifon and llie Congress vote in the cloc- 
fnus has been ovcrv/helming, and the Samyukta 
Malvivashthr;* Sam'ti candidates have been 
(WM'isivcly defeated. If one thing is clear it is 
Tl'is, tliat Vi(larl)ha has no truck w'*(h linguis- 
Cc and isolationist cries. It has voted in 
favour o<’ I he national solution and it is only 
fair and proper that if the national solution is 
jettisoned Yidarblni should be allowed to rc- 
uun its individuality.'*’ 

The USA and the Baghdad Pact 

The decision of the USA to join the 
Biaghdad^ Pact is the main achievement of 
Britain on the Bermuda Meeting held in March. 
The major aim of the British Prime Minister 
in meeting the U.S. President was to repair 
the damage done to the Anglo-U.S. relation- 
ship during the Anglo-French attack against 
Egypt. The Suez Canal war strained 
Britain’s relationship with* the United States. 
Britain is much concerned at that, but she is 
much more concerned at the fate of the 
Baghdad Pact of which she is the leader. The 
debacle’ of the Suez war was a great blow to 
the prestige and integrity of the Baghdad Pact. 
The Baghdad Pact was mainly designed to 
serve the British policy of maintaining her 
sphere of influence in the Middle Eastern 
Countries. The tT.S. membership hitherto has 


been confined to economic and anti-subversion 
work to the Baghdad alliance. After the ^uez* 
crisis; the Baghdad Pact was destined to die a 
natural death on account of the growing 
opposition of the Arab countries. 

Jordan was the main prop of Britain in 
the Middle East. With the death of King 
Abdullah, Jordan gradually, moved away from 
Britain’s influence. The people of Jordan raised 
their voice against any military alliance with 
the West. Tlic failure of General Templer’s 
mission, the expulsion of General Glubb and 
the great victory of the national patriotic 
forces at the general election collectively 
indicate that country’s opposition to Britain in 
her Middle Eastern policy. The nationalization 
of the Suez Canal Company was another shock 
to the pow’er and prestige of the Baghdad 
Pact. The nationalization was supported with 
enthusiasm by most of the Afro-Asian countries. 
Even member-countries of the Baghdad Pact 
were comi)e!led to declare that they supported 
the action of Egypt. Iracj, Iran and Pakistan 
had to declare their support for Egypt. This 
made the Western Press talk about a “serious 
rift.” in the Pact. Some even went so far as 
to say that the developments in ronnoction 
w’ith the Suez crisis might be regarded as the. 
beginning of the end of the Baghdad Pact. 

The Anglo-French aggression against Egypt 
over the Suez canal issue brought ruffle even 
among th(x allies of Britain. There was a wave ^ 
of demonstrations in Iraq in December 1956 
against the Anglo-French aggression against 
Egypt and the people demanded Iraq’s with- 
drawal from the Baghdad Pact and the 
resignation of Nuri Said’s Government. On 
several occasions the people of Iraq forced 
Nuri Said to- flee from the country but the 
reactionary forces at home and the interested 
colonial Powders restored him to power. He 
formed the present Cabinet in 1964. 

It w^as reported that Turkey and Iraq* 
were v^QiJcing out a plan for setting up^a 
•'‘Moslem Pact” which will be readily 
acceptable to the Moslem countries of the 
Middle East. This would be an erpanded version 
of the Baghdad Pact The Iranian Fgreign 
Minister speaking in Majlis on December 9, 
*1956, called upon the United States to declare 
its unconditional support to, the Baghdad Pact 
The December session of the' NATO Council, 
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held in Paris, also stressed the expansion of the 
Bagdad Pact. A Turkish memorandum made 
a framtic appeal for strengthening and expand- 
ing the Baghdad Pact which would otherwise 
disintegrate. 

The Eisenhower doctrine made a step 
forward* for joining the Pact. The doctrine 
states that the USA would intervene in 
Communist aggression in the Middle East. 
During the SEATO conference, held in Canberra 
in the second week of March this year, Mr. 
Dulles declared that the USA would go to 
the defence of a Middle E'^st country if it were 
attacked by a Cominun’st aggressor. He 
said thfct this action would be taken under the 
Eisenhower doctrine for countering Communism 
in the Middle East. ' The recent Bermuda 
agreement may be regarded as the culmination 
of these preliminary moves in securing the 
U.S. participation in the Baghdad Pact. The 
agreement was reached in prineij'^V betlween 
the British Pr'mc Minister and the U.S. 
President on a plan of action for the Suez 
canal apd to safeguard Britain’s oil supplies. 

The Anglo-U.S. plan will mean (1) 
harmonizing for the first time since the Suez 
crisis of British and U.S. approaches to 
President Nasser; (2) greatly strengthening 
the hands of the U.N. Sx'iotaiy-Coneral in 
talks he is now^ having with Col. Nasser in 
Cairo, and (3) joint measures, if necessary, 
involving international military action to 
prevent cutting of oil ]>ipclincs, such as the one 
across Syria, which carry n large part of 
Britain’s oil. In addition there was an agree- 
ment in princ*plc on steps to check Col. Naser 
in Gaza and to safeguard passage through the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

Speaking over the Bermuda Agreement in 
the British House of Commons, the British 
Prime Minister declared on April 1, that two 
urgent and immediate questions were the Suez 
Canal and the protection of Western oil 
interests in the Middle East. On the former 
thfe position still remains obscure. 'Tt is 
greatly to our advantage that in dealing with 
the Egyptian Government, the U.S. Govern- 
ment is taking positive and leading role,” said 
the. Prime Minister, Mr. Macmillan. The oil 
forms the mainspring of politics in the Middle 
East.and the entire area can be sent down ablaz- 
ipg any moniemt under the flames of oil war* 


Early in November 1956 the oil workers of 
the Bahrain Islands rose against British and 
American forces in support of the struggle of 
the Egyptian people in the Suez war. The 
Bahrain events demonstrate that even the most 
classical preserves of colonialism are being 
affected by the national liberation movement'. 
The Bahrain archipelago consists of a group of 
small islands situated in the Persian Gulf, 30 
kilometres from Iran. The total area of the 
archipelago is 552 square kilometres. The 
Bahrain Islands, situated in the neighbourhood 
of a major oil-bearing area., have long been the 
object of attention from U.S. monopolies. In 
1928, Standard Oil of California purchased a 
concession for oil prospecting and extracting 
from Britain. To utilize the concessions. 
Standard Oil Company has set up a subsidiary 
at Bahrain — which has been the instrument of 
U.S. colonial policy in the islands and the 
neighbouring area. 

The USA thus has vital, interests in the 
Middle East. The oil resources of Saudi 
Arabia arc mainly controlled by U.S. mono- 
polies. The most important among these 
companies is the Iraq Petroleum Company in 
which 47.5 per cent of the sliarcs belong to 
British and Anglo-Dutch capital — the Poyal 
Dutch Shell Group and the Brifsh Petrolcinii 
Company (formerly Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany). Nearly all the other shares are held 
by U.S. and French capital. Now a dispute 
is going on between Syria and Lebanon on the 
one hand and foreign oil companies w^hosc pipe 
lines run through the tciritories of Syria and 
Lebanon to the MediterraAcan ports. These oil 
pipes carry oil from Iraq and Saudi' Arabia. 
A concession in the Kirkuk area of Northern 
Iraq enables the Iraq Petroleum Comf»;iny to 
extract over 30 million tons of oil a year. The 
oil is shTpi)ed to European -markets at high 
price's, feyria and Lebanon are dennnduj^ 
higher rentals on account of allowing these ull 
pipes to run througli their territories.* 

He who controls the oil resources of the 
M’ddle East today controls the destiny of the 
world. The Middle East contains about 35 
per* cent of the world oil resources. For some 
time past controversy is going on whether the 
Gulf of Aqaba is or is not a part of the high 
seas to which the Straits of Tiran provides the 
only means of access, The Gulf is enclose^ 
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by the shores of four States — Egypt, Israel, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia. The Middle East 
thus provides problems that defy solution aiid 
raises niceties of international law that inspire 
solutions by violent means. The USA^s 
participation will strengthen the Pact in so 
far as it is a military alliance. It will prevent 
Soviet intrusion in the area to a considerable 
extent. The USA as the strongest Power and 
chief creditor of the capitalist world has 
greater power for manoeuvre than Britain and 
France. 

The IJnibn Finance 

The interim budget of tlie Union Govern- 
ment for the year 1957-58 reveals an overall 
deficit of Rs. 365 crores, of which deficit on 
revenue account is placed at Rs. 26.87 crores 
and thnt on capital ficcount at Rs. 338.13 
ciores. The revenue est'mates for the year 1957* 
58 are l>ut at Rs. 636.22 crores and the esti- 
inaterl exi)endiiure stands at Rs. 663.09 crores. 
The incrc'ase in revenue ih almost ent’rely 
accounted for by Customs and Excise didies. 
The revised estimates for 1956-57 reveal that 
the revenue from customs is now^ estimated to 
be Rs. 171 crores ns against Rs. 150 crores 
under the budget estimates. The increase 
reflects largely the higher imports during the 
year and the increase during the year in 
import duties on a number of articles such as 
wines and spirits, clocks and watches, motor 
cycles and scooters, coal tar dyes and certain 
types of machinery and stable fibre and fibre 
yarn. But the budget estimates for the 
year 1957-58 indicate a shortfall in Cus- 
toms revenue. It* will be the result of 
reduced imports, and also reduced exports. 
Income-tax revenue is not likely to show 
any significant variation from the budget 
figure of Rs. 189.60 crores. This is somewhat 
perplexing as why the income-tax receipts 
should not rise in view of the rising incomes 
of the people on account of h'gher expenditures 
on planned economies. 

The White Paper on Budget states that 
the requirements of foreign exchange for the 
period of the Plan will be larger than the 
original estimates indicate. It is fairly clear 
that the gap in foreign exchange resources 
over the Plan period will be . substantially 
larger than the -orignal estimates of Rs. 11 
crores. I^oreign exchange reserves have 


already been drawn down to an extent which 
leave little scope for a further draft on them. 
The recent purchase of S127.5 million from the 
International Monetary Fund and the standby 
arrangements for a further purchase of S72.5 
million however provide some respite. Never- 
theless, it has become a matter of urgency to 
explore every possible avenues for promoting 
exports, of economizing on imports and of 
getting add’tional external assistahee/ The 
external resources available to the public and 
the private sectors will have to be much more 
than Rs. 900 crores envisaged by the Plan if 
the plans of both the sectors .are to j^ucceed 
without jeopardising the external resources of 
the country. Friendly foreign countries have 
continued to assist India in her econom’c deve- 
lopments. The total foreign exchange re- 
quired by India for the implementation of the 
Second Five-Year Plan has been estimated at 
Rs. 1,200 crores. Of this amount only a sum 
of Rs. 610 crores are visibly available, and the 
availability of the balance amount is. still un- 
certa'n. Foreign exchange resources arvailable 
immediately are as follows: Spillover from 
first Plan of unutilised foreign aid credits 
(Rs. 100 crores) ; Foreign exchange saving 
consequent to surplus commodit'es agreement 
with the USA (Rs. 137 crores) ; Gross amount 
available on steel credits (Rs. 83 crores) ; 
American aid (Rs. 150 crores) ; Assistance 
from Colombo Plan countr'es and others 
(Rs. 80 crores) ; and Russian credits (Rs. 60 
tirores). 

India expects the World Bank aid for 
Railway projects for Rs. 400 crores and the 
surplus on balance of payments has been esti- 
mated at’ Rs. 190 crores. Thus the total esti- 
mated foreign exchange earnings for Rs. 1,200 
crores would materialise if the World Bank loan 
is available and if India makes continued fav- 
ourable trade balance. The World Bank loan 
may be avadablo, but it is quite impossible 
for India to earn anything by way of surplus 
trade balance. The performance of India 
during tfic last five years discourages any 
favourable estimate. The actual annual cur- 
rent deficit during the First Five-Year Plan 
was Rs. 125 crores, excluding official dona- 
t’ons. The total deficits in balance of pay- 
ments for the period 1948-49 to 1955-56 
amounts to Rs. 810 crores. 
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The annual average level of exports during 
the second Plan period, as estimated by the 
Planning Commission is sbghtly lower at 
Rs. 693- crores than that of the first Plan 
period (Rs. 621,9 crores) as well as the last 
'two years of the first Plan period (Rs. 618.9 
crores), largely on account of lower estimates 
for exports of vegetable oils, raw cotton and 
jute manufactures, -The annual average level 
of imports, however, is very much higher at 
Rs. 8^ crores than in ‘ the filst Plan period 
(Rs. 724.4 crores) or the last two years of the 
period .reviewed (Rs. 717.2 crores). Th's 
estimated higlicr level of imports during the 
second. Plan period is entirely on account <’ 
significantly larger imports of machinery and 
vehicles, iron and steel and other metals, aris- 
ing out of the emphnsis on heavy industries 
and railway transport in the second Plan. The 
estimated trade deficit dur'ng the Second 
Five-Year Plan is, therefore, much larger than 
that during the first Plan pcr'od, the estimated 
• annual average deficit being Rs. 27.5 crores 
during the second Plan period as against actual 
Rs. 103 crores during the First Plan period. 
The total estimated current deficit, excluding 
official donations. • during the entire Second 
Plan period is Rs. 1,120 crores as against 
Rs. 125 crores in the First Plan period. 

The Union Finance Mmister states that 
the total deficit in balance of payments over 
the Plan period is likely to be about Rs. 400 
crores more than was envisaged in the Plan. 
The Second Plan as originally drawn up 
envisaged a foreign exchange gap or shortfall 
for Rs. 800 crores. No.w the deficit is estima- 
ted to be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,200 
crores and the total expenditure will be about 
Rs. 5,200 crores; 

The. ways and means position of the Gov- 
ernment is as follows; The Government needs 
Rs. 27 crores for meeting the revenue deficit, 
Rs'. 772 crores for financ-'ng the capital Qutlay 
and loan requirements of State Governments 
imd others and Rs. 32 crores for repaying the 
maturing market loan. Against th's, it is 
hoped to raise Rs. 100 crores from the market 
'loan and Rs, 80. crores from Small Savings. 
Fotoign exchange expected next year amounts 
’ ;t6 135 crores (against Rs. 65 crores in 

“ 1{^*57) and other miscellaneous debt remit- 
taWe transactions may bring in Rs. 151 crores. 


This will leave a gap of about Rs. 365 crores 
in the available resources to balance the 
Budget. This gap is to be filled by the expan- 
sion of treasury bills. 

The annual average expenditure, both on 
current and capital accounts, would exceed 
Rs. 1,600 crorerf. The question is whether the 
internal economy of the country will be able 
to' absorb such large outlays on nation-build- 
ing activities and whether they will not gene- 
rate inflationary gaps. The price level has 
the tendency to go upwards. The general 
level of whole.sale prices has recorded a rise of 
13 per cent in 1956. The industrial produc- 
fon has gone up by 11 per cent, but the pro- 
duction of agricultural commodities h.a.s ' come 
dotvn by about 4 per cent. The rise in 
national income ‘n 1956 was insignificant as it 
stood in the’ neighbourhood of Rs. 10,706' 
crores. In terms of the rise in the cost of 
living, the rise in the per capita income is 
negligible. ^Moreover, the rise in per capita 
income s'gnifics nothing in view of the fact 
that the general price level as well as the cost 
of living is tending upwards and in conse- 
quence the rise in Income has been more than 
ncutral'scd by the rise in the cost of living. The 
country is heavily in debt, both internally and 
externa'lly. The internal debt is as high a.s 
30 per cent of the national Income. Th(> rising 
cost of living •n'ill result in higher costs of 
planned projects. The Union Finance Minis- 
ter has, of course discountenanced any 
proposal for scaling down of the planned 
expendittire; but too much unproductive 
expenditures will tend to be inflationary 
without compensatory neutralisation. The 
military expenditure has gone up by Rs. 50 
crores in the budget estimates and in 

the coming five years it would mean an^ 
additional expenditure of Rs. 250 crores. The 
rate of capital formation has not been up to 
the expected level and as a result the high ex- 
penditures will bring about inflationary gaps. 
The introduction of the decimal coinage has 
been most Inopportune at this moment when 
the price levei is going upwards. The prices 
will move further upwards in the process of 
conversion into the new coinage system. If 
the present system could have endured for the 
last <1000 years or more, it could have endured 
another five years more. The country stands 
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to gaio little from the Q.ew coinage system, but 
now it appears the country may iQfle in pur' 
chasing power of the rupee. 

The Tea Industry 

In recent weeks two propositions are being 
made persistently with regard to the tea 
industry, namely, that India should revive the 
International Tea Agreement and secondly, 
India should voluntarily restrict her tea crop 
acreage. Now, these two suggestions are 
closely connected and they deserve an exami- 
nation as to their desirability. India is the 
biggest producer of tea in the world and also 
the largest exporter. In 1956 Indian tea pro- 
duction stood at 663.7 million pounds and she 
exported 516 million' pounds at a cost of 
Rs. 140 crores. The year 1956 witnessed the 
record export pf Indian tea apd this was the 
year when there was no Internationa’. Tea 
Agreement. The tea agreement was bom in 
the economic crisis of the ‘thi»’ties.’ The Inter- 
national Tea Agreement was itself an offshoot 
of the world trade depression of the thirties. 
Since its adoption in 1933, India has borne the 
bnmt with regard to the expenses in connection 
with this organisation. With a view to 
introducing a certain amount of stability to 
the tea trade and industiy, export quotas were 
fixed, acreage restricted and new planting re- 
gulated. India, Ceylon and the Netherlands 
East Indies were the founder members, and at 
the time of the second agreement in 1938(ji 
Kehya, Uganda and Tanganyika, Malaya and 
Nyasaland joined the scheme. But they ^all 
left it a few years after. The whole scheme 
worked satisfactorily until the Japanese occu- 
piyid the North East Asia in 1942. Thereafter, 
tea had a seller’s market. 

• During the last few years of the existence 
of the International Tea Agreement,' a certain 
amount of unreality crept into this organizai- 
tion. For instance, the percentage of export 
quota for the first year of the new period, that 
is, April 1950 to March 1951, was fixed at 130 
per cent of the standard quota of 348.25 mil- 
lion pounds and for the second year, that is, 
1961-52, the export quota was fixed at 135 
per cent. India could have stepped up ita 
export of tea well above 470 million pounds. 
Bui the international market for Indian tea did 
not oqpiUMl to lane suctent. Until the year 


1952, tea exports from India showed declining 
trends. The depression in 1952 occurred to 
the Indian tea industry during the currency 
of the International Tea Agreement an'^ that 
agreement co.uld not save Indian tea ind..;stry 
from the slump. The exports ‘from India 
stood at 441.51 million lbs. in 1940-5 '; in 
1950-51 they dropped to 439.24 ir’’Mon lbs; 
and they declined still further to 425.. r^il- 
lion lbs. in 1951-52. The Intemation"! Tea 
Expansion Board did propaganda for teas of 
all countries and no special effort was made 
for pushing up Indian tea in foreign markets, 
despite the fact that India liad been the major 
contributor to the publicity fund. Therefore 
in 1952 India •withdrew from the International 
Tea Expansion Board because the Government 
of India thought that a separate independent 
organisation was needed with a view to increas- 
ing the popularity of Indian tea in foreign mar- 
kets. The record exports took place in 1956 
when India was not fettered by the restrictions 
of the International Tea Agreement. 

Vickizer in. his Tea under International 
Agreement, states: “World . absorption of 
tea might have been greater, had tea prices 
been lower, but they were me ^ rate as were 
profits in comparison with 1920. International 
regulation of tea industry meant restriction 
of supplies, higher tea prices, and improved 
profits to producers.” The control of produc- 
tion w^as possible because of the producer- 
combinations in exporting countries. Vickizer 
further states that the conc€;.tration of finan- 
cial interests in two advanced countries, the 
heavy concentration of cor' uercial production 
in a relatively limited area under British and 
Dutch domination, and the existence of a 
relatively few strong growers’ organizations 
greatly facilitate agreementa upon regulation 
of trade. Likewise the' concentration of buyers 
in London tends to make the marketing of tea 
a matter of more or less direct deailing between 
strongly organized producer interests and 
powerful combination reflecting consumer 
interests, if noit representing the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Internal expansion of tea acreage was 
restricted from 1938 onwards except to meet 
the needs of local consumption.. This policy 
wae adopted .in order to i»event an ^oees sup* 
pty sasolting in the s^e of export, tea at a low 
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price. The International Tea Agreement of 
1938-43 provides that if production of. tea in 
any of the producing country is greatly in ex- 
cess of the amotint' which it is entitled to ex- 
port plus its requirements for local consump- 
tion, such country shall without delay take all 
' such steps as it may deem necessary to restrict 
such excess production. Therefore, the object 
of the agreement was mainly to assist exports, 
. internal consumption being neglected. The 
agreement resulted in crop reduction. The 
Indian Plantation Enquiry Commission has 
recommended for the revival of the inter- 
national tea agreement; but in our view that 
will be an ill-advised step. The whole object 
of the agreement was to restrict production 
and export and thereby stabilize prices. The 
agreement looked after the interests of the'pro- 
ducers only and ignored the interests of the 
consumers. The system of regulation carried 
through to plantations had not, in a period of 
16 years or more, been successful in adjusting 
productive capacity to the growing demands. 
Development of the Indian tea industry was 
until recent years by European interests 
chiefly concerned with exploiting. Western 
markets. Prices of tea until the year 1930 rc- 
, mained beyond the reach of the common 
people. 

The Indian tea industry earns the highest 
percentage of profits among the Indian indus- 
tries. The average percentage of profits stood 
tit 16 per year. At present the prices of teas 
in the internal market of India have been ris- 
ing because the producer-combines would not 
sell their teas at a price which the Indian con- 
sumer can pay except for second grade teas 
which remained for them as remnants after 
export of the quality tea to foreign markets. 
The Indian consumption is rising rapidly from 
51.8 million pounds in 1981 to 220 million 
pounds "in 1956. The- production of teas in 
India is not being able to keep pace with the 
expanding demands both in foreign markets as 
well as in the internal market. India produced 
663 . 7 million pounds of tea in 1956. Of ■ this 
quantify, the export quota released for the 
year .1^-67 amounts to only 453.3 million 
pounds;! This export allotment is equivalent 
to 68.3 per cent of the year’s crop. It repre- 
sents a cut of 26.7 million pounds Arom the 
quaittity .allowed to be^ exported for the year 


1955-56. In tbM year India exported 480 
million lbs. or 69.3 per cent of the crop. 

The cut in export allotment is on account 
of the Government of India’s anxiety to meet 
the demands of the internal market. Tea to- 
day is the biggest earner of foreign exchanges 
for India and if Indian exports are reduced,' 
foreign markets which are hitherto Indian 
customers will be taken over by other produc- 
ing countries which are ’ competitors, to India 
in this respect. In order to meet both the re- 
quirements of foreign and Indian markets, 
Indian production must be not less than 710 
million pounds. But the production at pre- 
sent is much below that level and as a result 
both the intemal market^ and the foreign mar- 
kets have to be starved. So it is quite un- 
reasonable to talk of crop restriction. On the 
contrary, India needs rapid expansion of tea 
acreage and increasing tea production, so 
that she may not lose the foreign markets 
nor does she starve the internal market. 

New Assembly in West Bengal 
. The Congress has returned to power in West 
^engal with a comfortable majority. The 
Government will, however, have td face an 
opposition much strengthened in numbers as 
well as in quality. Indeed, the Government 
would not find it easy to match with such 
opposition figures as Dr. Prafulla Chandra. 
Ghosh, Dr. Suresh Chandra Bancrji, Shri 
Hemanta Kumar Basu, Shri Jyoti Basu, Shii 
Somnath Lahiri, Shri Satyendranarayan 
Mazumdhr and Shri Bankim Mukherji, more so 
backed as they are now backed by substantial 
numerical strength. 

As before, the Communist Party has 
emerged as the leading opposition party 
with 46 seats in the. Assembly. 

The final party position in the 252-member 
West Bengal Assembly is: Congress 152, Com- 
munists 46, Praja-Socialists 21, Forward Bloc 8, 
Lok Sevak Sangh 7, Revolutionary Socialist 
Party 3, Forward Bloc Marxists 2, Socialist 
Unity Centre 2 and Independents Id. 

The new House differs from the old one by 
the increased strength of the opposition, the 
absence of any representative of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and 'the Jan San^. Formerly no 
party in the opposition was given pfficial recog- 
nitiop. within ^6,AMeinb^ na none had . 
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the required mimmom of thirty seats. Thlp 
time the Communists by virtue of their 46 
scats would automatically be given re<iognition 
as the main opposition party — ^unless in the 
meanwhile the main opposition parties (Com>- 
munists, PSP, ESP, Forward Bloc, SUC) who 
fought against the Congress as a single bloc, in 
the meanwhile decided to continue their United 
Front within the Assembly also by working as 
one team under a unified leadership. 

On the Congress side the Government 
would miss the services of five Ministers in the 
old Cabinet; two were defeated, two did not 
seek re-election and one was elected to the Lok 
Sabha. Eleven members of the outgoing Cabi- 
net woiild thus be in the new Assembly and, 
almost certainly, in the new Government also. 
As before, the new Ministry is also expected to 
be led by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Ray. There 
were sixteen members in the outgoing Cabinet. 
The new Cabinet would not be substantially 
smaller. 

Among those who have failed to secure re- 
election to the Assembly are three Ministers-;- 
Shri Sankar Prasad Mitra, Dr. Amulyadhan 
Mukherji and .Shri Jibanratan Dhar, -the 
Speaker, Shri Saila Kumar Mukherji, the For-, 
ward Bloc leader Shri Bibhuti Bhushan Ghosh 
and the Communist leaders Shri Biren Banerji 
and Shri Ambica Chakravarty. 

In the Lok Sabha elections also the Con- 
gress has retained its position in the State sub- 
stantially as it was in the first Lok Sabha. The 
final position of different parties in the Lok 
Sabha elections from West Bengal is as follows, 
the figures in brackets indicating the strength 
in the outgoing Lok Sabha: Congress 23 (24), 
Communists 6 (6), PSP 2 (nil). Forward Bloc 
.2 (nil), ESP 1 (1), Lok Sevak Sangh 1, andj 
Independent (supported by Leftists 1 (1). In 
the general elections in 1952, the Jan Sangh 
secured two seats in the Lok Sabha and the 
Hindu Mahasabha one. After Dr. Shyama- 
prasad Mukherji’s death one of the Jan Sangh 
seat was captured by the Communists. This 
year the Jan Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabhai 
have completely failed to secure even a single 
seat either ia the State Assembly or in the Lok 
Sabha from West Bengal. 

The notable defeats in 'ttie Lok Sabha eieo* 
tions thie year we thoM ^of -Com&Mffiuft 


candidates ^ri Kassai Basu, Shri .'iTikuiqa 
Chowdhury, Shri Tushar Chattarji, the Left- 
supported Shri MohLt Mbitra, the Hindu Ma^.. 
sabha candidate, Shri Nirmal Chandra Chattwjf 
and of thp Congress candidate, Shri As^im 
Krishna Dutt, all of whom were sitting mem-; 
bers. 

A preliminary analysis of the results indi* 
cates that the Congress has suffered the greatest 
debacle in Calcutta and the Opposition in 
Midnapore. The Congress hold in Northern 
Bengal and the countryside remains as firm as 
ever. 

Of the 26 Assembly seats in the City of 
Calcutta, the Congress has gained only 8 seats 
(against 16 in *1952) and the principal Opposi- 
tion combination of CPI, PSP, FB, FBM, 
ESP, eighteen. The Congress has lost seven 
sitting members including a Minister. In the 
Parliamentary elections, however, the relative 
strength of the Congress (1) and Opposition 
(3) has remained as before. 

The opposite has happened in Midnapore 
which had sent a majority of its representatives 
from the opposition parties in 1962 when Con- 
gress could secure only eleven out of the 36 
seats . This year thefe were 32 scats in all in the 
district and the Congress bagged all but ten 
scats. The Leftist reverses in Midnapore become 
all the more significant as it is recalled that this 
year they put up a united stand against the 
Congress and yet failed even to maintain their 
position — ^far less to gain any strength. 

An analysis of the election figures by the 
Statesman discloses the following facts: 

Votes polled in the district totalled 
1,530,189 against 1,224 893 in 1952-*-an increase 
of 305296 or about 24.9 per cent. The votes 
cast in favour of the candidates set up by the 
Congress, which contested all 32 seats, repre- 
sents 48.5 per cent of the total against 34 
per cent in i9§2. The increase iii the total votes 
cast has very slightly been refieoted in those in 
favour of the PSP -and the Communiste, -their 
totals improving on those for 1952 only by 0.8 
per cent and 4.8 per cent respectively. 

. “Analysis of the results of individual 
constituencies will also* suggest that some of 
the areas .which mxe the stronghold of the * 
Leftists titt recently have eeased to be so.^ 
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Th4 Commwmt Miniatry in, KercAd 

He most interesting outcome of the Gene- 
ral Elections has been*the installation of the 
First Communist Government in India in 
Kerala, the smallest of Indian states. The 
Communists have won 60 of the 126 seats in 
tile State Assembly and, in addition, the sup- 
port of five Independents whom tliey had 
backed in the elections. They had only 23 
members in the now-dissolved Kerala Assembly. 

The ministry there has been sworn in 
B^Vt April 6. -.The Kerala Assembly Com- 
munist Party has elected Shri E. M. Shanka- 
rmi Namboodiripad, member of the Polit 
Bureau of the Party, as its leader and Shri 
C. Achutlja Menon, the Secretary of the State 
Committee, as the Deputy Leader. The Cabi- 
<net would be ten-strong. The Communists 
in^dted the Praja-Socialists in Kerala to co- 
operate with them in forming the government 
but the Praja-Socialist Party has declined the 
offer. 

In availing themselves of this opportu- 
nity to exercise State power the Communists 
would .naturally like to set up an example so 
that their prospects in other parts of the 
country may brighten up. Conversely, any 
failure on their part in Kerala cannot but have 
profound repercussions elsewhere. The Com- 
munists, therefore, have been very careful in 
their recent pronouncements. In • judging 
Communist prospects it is sufficient to recall 
that the State with the largest population den- 
afty in. India and with relatively small indus- 
try to support the’ surplus agricultural popu- 
lation is one of the problem provinces in India. 

The Communists have not yet announced 
theit programme in Kerala; the announcement 
has , been deliberately postponed till after the 
installation of the ministry. Shri Namboo- 
(Siipad, the Chief Minister-elect, said the 
other day at Emakulam that his ministry 
would try to tackle two ’ main tasks: 
the 'elimination of corruption and the rais- 
ing of the standard of living of the peasants, 
ifije working - class and other low-iln- 
oome groups. Among the other reforms the 
ga|7iw||ment* is likely to ask the Communis^ 
dominated unk>ns to. stop any .further wage- 
^Uqmtes. According to a report the , ministers 
in the Oomamnist cabinet would draw Rs. 320 


per 'month' as tixi^ remuneration besides using 
a car and the official residence. 

The Communists have assured that they 
would co-operate with the Central Govern- 
ment and would work under the Constitution 
of India. Realizing the magnitude of their 
task they have asked for the co-operation of 
all. The Pra.ja-Socialist Party, however, has 
turned down a proposal of the Communist 
Party to join the latter in the formation of a 
Government there. 

Though there were two non-Congress* 
Governments, in PEPSU and Kerala, in the 
past, the Communist Ministry in Kerala would 
really be the first effective Opposition Ministry 
in any of the Indian States. People would 
naturally await the results of its functioning 
with great interest. 

Civic Democracy 

Closely following upon the national elec- 
tions, municipal elections were held in Calcutta 
and Howrah on March 30. The municipal 
franchise is greatly restricted; so that the 
Congress has obtained a. secure majority in 
Howrah where it suffered heavy defeats in the 
general elections. In Calcutta as well, the 
Congress has retained its hold on power in the 
Corporation. Of the 80' scats in Calcuttai, 
Congress has secured 42, the main opposition 
combination, the United Citizens Committee 
26 and Independents 12. 

A point to note in connection with the 
municipal elections is that even in the matter of 
registering the small number of voters, the Cal- 
cutta Corporation could not overcome its usual 
lethargy so that the electoral rolls excluded a 
sub^antial section of the eligible voters. 
Instances were numerous where the Corporation 
failed to include in the rolls even the names of 
house-oWners and licensees which were avail- 
able from its own records. One can well 
imagine why the majority of the other classes 
of voters (tenants paying Corporation rates, 
matriculates of the age 21, etc.) were excluded 1 

The thing is that in our democracy nobody 
is responsible Ito. anybody for anything — des- 
pite tile fact that one of the fundamental 
postulates of the r^resentative government is 
thf accountability of the (^cers to the popular 
represmitatives who in ' . turn ' uphold the 
interests of their, electors. But here, the 



officer whose duty it was to enroll the Cor- 
poration electors would in all probability not 
even be asked for the reasons for the exclusion 
of such a large number of voters, far less 
brought to book on that account. As for the 
popular representatives, who were there aWb 
along, they awoke up to this fact only on 
March 26, four days before the election and 
thus considered their duty done! 

Shri Nehru’s Apology 

A section of the Brit'sh raised a great hue 
and cry over an article published in March 1 
issue of the fortnightly A.-l.C.C. Economic 
Review. The article, written by the editor of the 
paper, Shri Harsh Dayal Malaviya, referred to 
the visit of the English Queen to Portugal and 
took this occas'on to criticize the colonial 
policies of Great Britain and Portugal. While 
the language of the article in places might not 
j)as8 the strictest scrutiny of taste, there was 
nothing particularly offensive to the Queen 
personally. However, even before the article 
was publisheil, the British pre-ss went mad over 
it and characterised it as Nehru's personal insuh 
to the Queen. The British representative in 
India also took up the matter with the Indian 
Government, 

Though neither Shri Nehru nor his govern- 
ment had anything to do with the article in 
question, Shri Nehru personally apologised for 
the allegedly offending remarks. The matter 
should ha*^q ended there. But the fury of tlu 
British press was not diminished and tliey 
continued to hurl all sorts of insults to Shri 
Nehru and India. 

Shri P. T. Chandra, Bombay Chronicle's 
correspondent, writes from London that “the 
magnitude of India’s gesture was completely 
missed by the Press (in UK) . . . Indeed, some 
newspapers presented the news in a .manner 
implying India’s Prime Minister had been 
forced to do so.” 

The Conservative Press had no word of 
praise for Shri Nehru’s magnanimous gesture. 
The Daily Telegraph, for example, wrote, “Mr. 
Nehru’s mind has never been very easy to 
fathom. We have borne with- patience the incon- 
sistencies of his attitude to British policy and 
to unity within the Commonwealth . . .Mr. 
Nehru’s foUowers must realise th^it from no one 
—•friend,' half-friend or enemy will we radure 
3 ■ ■ i 


personal, attacks on the Queen. Cobras disgust 
even when their stroke goes Wide.” 

Shri Nehru’s apology was obviously mis- 
placed, since 'the majority' of the hack wriiera 
of British press does not understand the langu- 
age of the gentleman. It is sufficient to recall 
that the British Press had no words of protest 
about the discussions in the American Press on 
the intimate life of the Queen and her husband. 
Of course, there were one or two papers, such as 
the Manchester Guardian and the News 
Chronicle who did not lose thc.r sanity. 

The episode has a great lesson for tho 
Congress leaders who almost lost their bearing 
in tendering apologies fof the article. Qu.te 
contrary to all journalistic .etiquette Shriman 
Narayan, the Chief editor of the fortnigh-dy, 
publicly denounced the editor, Shri Malaviya. 
He also announced his decision to tighten up 
the control over expression of opinion in the 
journal. This was hardly called for , since, 
whatever one might think of the language used 
(and we do not approve of bad language), no 
Indian worth his salt could take any exception 
to the opin ons expressed by Shri Malaviya/ 
on imperialist repression in Goa and Cyprus. 
The country would bo glad to notice s milar 
alertness on the part of the Congress leaders 
.and the officials of the External Affairs Minis- 
try to hold up India’s honour abroad. The 
remarks about Shri Nehru quoted above are 
many times more offensive to India, end are 
meant to be so, than were the remarks of 
Shri Malaviya about the Queen. 

Naya Paisa 

India’s new currency has been introduced from 
April 1. The old currency would, however, 
retain its validity for three years. The value 
of the rupee, the half-nipee and quarter-rupee 
coins would undergo no change. TTie value^ of 
the other coins — ^two-anna, one-anna and half- 
anna pieces and the pice — ^w'ould, however, be 
affected as a result of the introduction of the 
decimal coins. The Government has circulated 
an official eenversion-table for changing existing 
coins into new coins and vice-versa. The new 
system of coinage is intended to simplify' the 
accounting process and there is not much to be 
said against it, though the public would have 
* to experience considerable difficulty 'during the 
transitional period, 
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One of the effects of a change in the cur- 
rency of a country is an invariable rise in the 
•price-l^el. The introduction of the naya paisa 
(official abbreviation is n.p.) has also resulted 
m some increase in prices — ^particularly retail 
prices. There is further the danger that unscru- 
pulous traders might take advantage of* the 
ignoranefe of the villagers to dupe them. The 
local administration should firmly deal with 
any such offences. 

Nepal 

C. L. Sulzberger writes in the New York 
Times: Politics- in Nepal “as lan utterly new 
medium is difficult to comprehend. There are 
five main parties. . They diff(‘r more in leaders’ 
personalities than in professed ideology. All 
seem to advocate land reform and that magic 
word 'democracy’ and alb applaud tlie King. 
Likewise, each appears to assume ^hat any 
opponent who claims to be liberal is automati- 
cally reactionary — and rice rers(u^^ 

The Ranas, who had for long despoti-' 
cally ruled over the land until their over- 
throw in 1951, weje now trying lo stage a 
come-back througli tlie elections planned for 
Octobcir next, Mr. Sulzberger writes: “Other 
members of the clan (Ran«s). however, are 
now distributing funds for a political come- 
back. The Gurkha Parishad Party openly 
recommends a return of the Rana influences. 
Its leaders, naturally enough, are Ranas. The 
• Left complains that Prime Minister ’Tanka 
Prasad Acharya ha.s sold out to the despotic 
family’s agents. This seems unlikely ... As 
a matter of fact. Acliaiya joins the complaint 
that the Ranas arc hoping for a come-back.” 

Referring to Indo-Nepalcse relations Mr. 
Sfubberger writes: “Hitherto, without even indi- 
cating as mugh op(»nly, India has tended to 
treat Nepal as a satellite. New Delhi’s ambas- 
sador in Kathmandu has the prestige of an 
American envoy in (ruatemala. The revohition 
whipb put the present regime in power was 
abetted by the Indians. 

"Hindus remain more influential here 
than Buddhists. The Premier and Foreign 
Ministers are Brahmins . with close connections 
in Bnnaras.’’ 

. "Swejer, the Nepalis have heard the 
virlnei af liteotrality es^ained by India and. 
declined to lessen their dependence on . that 


countryir They complain — ^much as New Dellii 
complains of American assistance programs-- 
that India’s aid to Nepal has too many 
administrative and economic strings attached. 
So they are subtly courting China,” he adds. 

Mr. Sulzberger has evidently been greatly 
influenced by the anti-Indian attitude of cer- 
tain Nepalese leaders. But India has no 
designs on Nepal, nor does India stand on 
Nepal’s friendship with other countries includ- 
ing the USA and China. It was India who 
first acknowledged Nepalese sovereignty, 
again it was she who proposed for Nepal’s 
membership of the United Nations. The Nepa- 
lese movement for democracy and’ indepen- 
dence has 'all along drawn its inspiration from 
India and the political leaders seeking rrfugt; 
from the liana persecution had avvays found a 
hearty welcome in India. The revolution in 
Nepal, while receiving the sympathy of all 
democratically-minded Indians, was an inter- 
nal affair in Nepal with which the Govern- 
ment of India had nothing to do. When the pre- 
sent democratic set-up was installed ther'.* 
India naturally helped the new load(‘rs over- 
come tlieir difficulties. Bui India had never 
tried .to interfere in internal Nepali politics. 
A .'section of Nepali politicians, it j?eems, 1 im< 
lound It profitable to indulge in anti-1 ml 
hy,sterics, time and gut of time. And in this 
they have been helped by the irres})onsiblf' 
conduct of a few Indians in Ncfyal. 

The Statesman's: Kathmandu ^'orrespon- 
dc*nt writes: 

“Unfortunately, during the past six years, 
the bugbear of anti-Indianisin or pro-India- 
nism has been \ised by nearly all political 
leaders in the country to whip up the flagging 
enthusiasm of the masses whenever it suited 
(hem politically. In more wises than one, 
bickerir\g against India has been summed up 
by the* question: 

“'Why does not India placate so and so?’. 
More often than not, while some political 
pundits criticize what they call 'Indian inter- 
ference,’ the same people ask: 

‘“Why docs not India interfere and stop 
this or that?’ 

“During the past two years, it has be- 
come abundantly clear that India’s policy to- 
wards Nepal revolves round two factors. First, 
India will have nothing to do with the politics 
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and political thought iii Nepal. That is to 
say, India is not in the slightest way 
interested to foist a pro-Indan party or leader 
to lead the country’s affairs. That is for the 
Napalesc people themselves to decide. 

“Secondly, India’s main interest in Nepal 
is to see her develop and to aid her develop-' 
mrnt to the best of her ability. A friendly, 
strong, self-aufficieiit and stable neighbour is 
an asset rather than a weak, backward and 
underdeveloped Nepal. India cannot ccinpcte 
with Powers like the U.S.A. or Russia in 
giving financial assistance, but, however inu<*h 
foreign a‘d flow’s into Nopal it is tlio Nepalese 
tlicmselves who have to work out their dcs- 
tiny. 

“Bui there are those who see in the pre- 
r'cnco of tho Indian MilitaryMission in Nepal, 
an ^army of occupation.’ or in the Indian per- 
sonnel employed on eheek-posts by the Nepal 
tioveinment ‘subversive agents of India.’ More 
recently, under the head: Tseudo-Nepalcse 
and ourselves,’ a Kathmandu daily asked 
whether it w\as in tho limits of propriety to 
send to an important international conference 
a man of questionable loyalty. Tlie Indian 
Militaiy Mission to Nepal is purclv a body 
erpiipped to undertake ejetensive tra’ning on 
modem lines of the Nepalese Army. Its train- 
ing work is nearing completion, wdiile it will 
soon undertake thorougli reorgan'55ation of the 
Army here. This takes tlic form of -advici' 
tendered by tlie mission j)ersonnel to their 
counterparts in the Nepalese Army. The 
Military Mission is here at the ref|uest of tlic 
Nepal Government, and it will go as soon ns 
its w'ork is completed or W'heiiever the Nc*j)al 
Government wishes it to go, winchever. is 
earlier. 

“The Indian personnel emi>loyed in check- 
posts arc Nepal Government employee^, paid 
for by the Nepal Government and maintained 
By it. They are also here at the pleasure of 
the Nepal Government, with no pretensions of 
encroaching on a friends s hospitality.” 

Martial Law in Indonesia 

The political situation in Indonesia re- 
mains uncertain. The crisis began l^st year 
with the revolt of some armymen in Sumatnau 
The situation got worse with the public diffe- 
rence between two of Indonesia’s top leaders 


Dr. Mohammed Hatta and Dr. Achmed 
Sukarno. Dr. Hatta h^s since resigned the* 
Vico-Presidentship. Dr. Sukarno tried to save 
the situation by proposing the establirfimcnt 
of an advisory National Council composed ef 
the representatives of all parties .including the 
Communist Party of Indonesia. 

How^ever, matters did not improve. A.paar- 
tial law^ was, therefore, proclaimed all over the 
country on March 14. In a Presidential pro- 
clamation,. Dr. Sukarno said: “At this very 
juncture when international conditions 
around us arc coming to a when foreign 
subvci’sive activities are still rampant in our 
territory, dissension and strife are also raging 
among us . ” 

“Worse still, coups were frequently attemp- 
ted ^ against the Central Government, the 
President continued. In the provinces the 
authority has been successively taken oyer.” 

President Sukarno added that such a situ- 
alioii could hardly bo tolerated, and he* had. 
therefore, decided upon the imposition of 
martial law’ taking up all pow-ers to himself, 
lie appealed to all sections of the country to 
unite in an effort to complete the revolution of 
August 17, 1945, when Indonesia had declared 
lier indeperidonce of the Dtjteh Colonial rule. 

Tlie following day, March 15, President 
Sukarno ’ called upon the chairman of the 
luggest political party o^ Indonesia to form .% 
new' cabinet. Mr. Swiiqo. the ('hairinan of 
the Nationalist Party, to which the outgoing 
Prime Minister Dr. Ali Sastramidjojo also 
belonged, w’ould try to form a new' Indonesian 
Covemment. 

Mr. Bernard ICalb, New York Times cor- 
respondent in Djakarta, how'cver, points out 
that “Mr. Sw'irjo may not actually become 
Prime Minister. In Indonesian politics, the 
man chosen as Tormateur’ of a cabinet does 
not always assume the primary ix)st, another 
leader may be called in, as Dr. Ali was in 1983 
when he was recalled from duly as Indonesian 
Ambassador^to Washington to head his first 
cabinet.” 

The correspondent reports that Mr. 
Swirjo, in assembling ministers for the new 
government might igndre the Communists. The 
Communist Party had, however, earlier itself 
declared that it would not insist for a seat in 
the Government' so long as the Nationalist 
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Party and the Moslem Nahdatul Ulama 
■formed the nucleus of the government. But 
if the antirCommunist Masjumi . Party, biggOst 
Moslem political group in Indonesia, was also 
iacluded in the Government, the Communist 
Piffty added, they would demand for the inclu- 
sion of Communist representatives in the 
Government. 

Mr. Swirjo, however, refused to say whether 
he would invite the Communists to join, but 
Nationalist Party circles were reportedly in 
favour of including the Communists. 

“Meanwhile,” reports the New York 
Times, March 17, “Djakarta’s largest news- 
paper, Keng Po observed that any Cabinet 
formed by Mr. Swirjo w’ould be helpless in 
solving the nation’s problems unless the wishes 
of the Army and the faction led by former 
Vice-Pres'dent Mohammed Hatta were teken 
into consideration. 

“Military commander in the nat'on’s 
outly'ng provinces who rebelled against the 
Central Government’s authority all have 
called for restoration of joint Sukarno-Hatta 
leadership. 

“Army Commanders from Indonesia’s seven 
military districts held their third secret con- 
ference today (March 16) in Djakarta’s State 
palace. An Army spokesman refused to dis- 
close the subject under discussion.” 

However, in a communique issued at the 
conclusion of the Conference which had been 
called by the Army Chief of Staff, General 
Abdul Har’s Nflsution, the army Commanders 
said that President Sukarno and Dr. Moham- 
mad Hatta should “participate together in 
an ■ effort towards settlement of problems be- 
ing faced by the country.” Reporting this 
Heuter added: “Observers here (Djakarta) 
^interpreted the emphasis on Dr. Hatta’s co- 
operation as a sign that the ‘rebel’ officers and 
their supporters had formed the strongest 
group in the conference. The officers were 
returning to their command^ free to acknow- 
-edge or not the authority of the new Govoi ; 
ment now being formed.” 

Fr0nch Editor on Tried in Algeria 

Jean-J^ques Servifn-Schreiber, the 32- 
year-old French editor of the weekly UExpress, 
is Qcnv fasing trial fn Paris for hav’ng told 
the tiiith «bout French atrocities in Algeria. 


The ' trouble arose oVer a series of articles he 
wrote in the weeUy, charging tho French army 
of excesses in- military actions against the 
freedom-fighters in Algeria. An ardent admirer 
of ex-Premier, Mendes-France, M. Servan- 
Schreiber was highly critical of French policy 
in Algeria, and he, along with M. Mendes- 
France, advocated for a change in the personnel 
of the Administration of Robert Lacoste, whp 
directed Algerian affairs as Minister Resident 
there. In short, they pleaded for a more conci- 
liatoiy policy in Algeria arid contended that 
elections should be held there as soon as 
possible. 

The articles of M. Scrvan-Schreibcr. who 
had just completed e'glit months of service in 
the iVench Army in Algeria., made a great 
political st'r in the French capital. The arniv 
authorities could not deny the authenticity of 
h’s statements but said that the articles con- 
veyed only one side of the story and spoke; little 
of the “terrorist” activities. 

The editor was be'ng prosecuted on the 
orders of the French Minister of National 
Defence, Maurice Bourges-Maunouiy, under the 
Section of the Penal Code that provided pun’sh- 
ment by solitary confinement for knowingly 
participating in time of peace “in an undertak- 
ing seeking demoralization of the Army, hav’ng 
for its object the injury of the na.tional in- 
terest.” 

The war in Algeria was costing the French 
treasury a good deal . The war meant an annual 
budgetary drain of over 1,000 million U.S. 
dollars, an increased import of military equip- 
ment with the result'ng aggravation in the 
foreign trade gap, and the loss of man-power 
which should properly have been in industry 
and agriculture (the significance of the last 
point would be rea.lized if it was recalled- that 
population in France was actually on the 
decline) . Naturally the Socialist-dominated 
Government of Guy-Mollet was fac'ng stiff 
political opposition to its pol'cies with- 
in the country. The Servan-Schreibner articles 
were but a manifestation of the widespread dis- 
satisfaction with the present Government poli- 
cies. Without trying to get at the root of the 
problem, the Government of Guy-Mollet has 
conveniently thouj^t that suppressiop of the 
truth would piovide a way out for it. The fact 
that earlier French G^emmeitta also had 
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thought Bimilarly in the * case of Indo-China 
and failed miserably, has apparently not been 
hble to impress upon the present Government 
the utter futility of such policies. 

In this connection the following news-items, 
which appeared in the New York Times of 
March 29 and March 31 respectively, are highly 
informative: 

“Paris, March 28 — A French general 
has resigned his command in Algeria under 
circumstances suggesting a protest against 
the methods employed in repression of the 
Moslem rebellion there. 

“Gen. Jacques Marie Roch Paris dc Bol- 
lard 'ere, one of the first to rally to General 
Charles dc Gaulles Free French movement in 
1940 has been relieved at his ow’n request of 
command in the eastern sector of the Atlas 
Mountains in Algeria and has returned to 
France. 

“Accord-ng to the afternoon ' newspaper 
Le Mondcy the general resigned after a ^cate- 
gorical refusal to submit himself to orders and 
to apply methods that he deems to be inadmis- 
sible.^ 

“Commenting on the general’s act'on late 
tonigjit, Maurice Bourges-Maunoury . Minis- 
ter of Defence, indicated that the officer had 
resigned because his command had been re- 
duced in strength and importance. 

“Gen. Paris de Bollardiere’s act'on appeared 
to give support within the Arrny itself ^to the 
mounting campaign of protest by French 
editors and intellectuals against alleged 
killings of unarmed Moslems, torture of pri- 
soners under questioning and unnecessary des- 
truction of’ property in operations against re- 
bel bands. 

“A group of 357 persons, including .some 
of France’s best-known writers, religious and 
political leaders, recently submitted to Presi- 
dent Rene Coty a protest accompanied by a 
file of testimony purporting to support these 
eharges. 

“Gieneral Paris de Bollardiere himself, 
conforming to French Army tradition, has 
made no public statement on h"s own . case. 

‘‘But he came publicly to the support of 
a French editor who is under indictment for 
publication of articles said to be calculated to 
undermine the morale of: the French Army by 
accusing it of brutality in repression. 

, I 


“The editor, Jean-Jacques Servan-Schrei- 
ber of the liberal weekly VExpress, based 
many .of his revelations on his own observa- 
tions during eight months of service in Algeria 
after his recall to service as a reserve officer. 
He had asked whether General Baris dc Bol- 
lardiere belicg/cd the Express articles reflected 
reality and were suitable for publication. 

‘ ‘I think,’ the general replied in a letter 
to be published in VExpi'ess tomorrow, ‘that 
it was highly desirable that, after having lived 
our action and shared our efforts, you should 
follow your profession as a journalist in uhder- 
lin’ng for public opinion the dramatic as- 
pceis of the revolutionary war that confront 
us and the frightful danger there would be for 
us in losing sight, under the fallacious, pretext 
of immediate efficacy, of the moral values that 
alone, until now, have been the grandeur of 
our civilization and of our Army.’ 

“General Paris clc Bollardiere served W’th 
distinction in the Free French forces during 
World War II. He was wounded at El Alame’n 
and later parachuted into , France to lead 
Maquis irregulars in the Ardennes. He com- 
manded . Freneli ]>arnchuto troops in Indo- 
China.”’ 

Paris, March 30 — k rightwing demonstra- 
tion in support of the French Army in North 
Afr’ca was held today in Paris. During the 
demonstration a .small bomb exploded in the 
broad Avenue dcs Champs Elysces. The bomb, 
which injured a woman passer-by, was thrown 
by a young man described by the police as of 
Armenian origm. Several hundred youths 
clashed with the police during the demonstra- 
tion, w'hich was witnessed by 5,000 to 6,000 
persons. Several of them were injured. The 
march up the avenue to the Place de L’EtoUe 
where France’s Unknown Soldier is buried, was 
called by Col. Pierre Bourgoin, commander 
of French parachute troops in the Normandy 
landings in 1944. The ostensible reason WM 
to protest aga'nsj the kidnapping of French 
otScers in -dVIorotco. It was turned .into a 
demonstration in favour of French power in 
North Afrieai, and against those who had 
attacked the action of the French Army in 
Algeria. Some of the marchers shouted “Men- 
des to the gallows 1” Others tried to break 
into .the . building housing the offices of the 
weekly VExpreaa. which currently is publishing 
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a series of articles by its editor, Jean.- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiler, attacjdng what he 
eatlls the Army^s brutal methods of ‘‘pacijfi- 
cation.” A window was smashed. 

The slogan referred to former Premier 
Pierre Mendes-Prance, a partisan of a liberal 
policy in North Africa, who has been consis- 
tently supported by UErpress, 

After having been dispersed {)n the 
Champs Elysees, several dozen demonstrators 
reformed near the Madeleine Church, shout- 
ing, among other tilings, “The Army in 
Power!’" They smashed several shop windows 
and damaged jiarkcd cars before the j>olicc 
were able to halt tlieni. Several arrcsls were 
made. 

One of the kindnapped officers, Lieut. 
Henri-Pierre ■ Perrin, returned here today 
from Rabat where hr was turned over to 
French aiithorit'es hy Moroccan officials yes- 
terday. lie had been in the hands of Moroc- 
can irregular trooi)s since last November. 

» Today’s demonstrators, as w^ll as Paris 
newspapers, also asked about another officer. 
Capt. Rene Mourenu, who is believed dead 
after his kidnapping last summer. ^Colonel 
Bourgoin has demanded liis rctiini. dead or 
alive, and lias asked for appropriate ceremonies 
here. 

French in North Africa 

The methods adopted by tin; French in 
Algeria have upset tlie entire Arab peoples of 
North Africa. As a result Tunisia and Morocco 
arc also in ferment. The following news from 
the Nev^ York Times of March 31, illustrates 
that: 

^^Rabat (Morocco) , March 30 — Premier 
Habib Bourguiba of Tun^’sia ended a five-day 
visit to Morocco today by signing a treaty of 
friendship and alliance betwteen Morocco and 
Tunisia. 

TRie treaty provided the .final flourish for 
Mr. Bourguiba^s Moiroccan stay, but an aspect 
of his visit matching the treaty in importance 
was his preoccupation with promoting a settle- 
ment of the Algerian conflict. 

In pursuit of 'an Algerian solution, Mr. 
Bdu^iba had final conferences on Algeria 
yesterday with Moroecan leadm. Men^bers of 
Ms entourage said tihat he had talked as Wfil 


with Ijamine Debbagliine, chief representative 
of the Algerian rebellion outside Algeria. 

Mr. Debbaghine, who was last in the pub- 
lic eye in Tunis during the recent celebrations 
of iSinisian independence, was said to have 
arrived secretly in Rabat during the last forty- 
('ight hours. 

In a brief statement to journalists befoie 
leaving Rabat this morning, Mr. Bourguiba 
confirmed that he had talked with Algerian 
representatives in Rabat but made no siiorific 
mention of Mr. Debbaghine. 

Mr. Bourguiba emphasized that Tunisia 
and Morocco had the same ideas with regard 
to an Algerian settlement and indicated that 
he had represented both the Moroccan and 
Tunisian approaches in his talks with Mr. 
Debbaghine. 

With the acceptance of the principle, of 
.'^elf-dctermination hy both sides, the Algerians 
would have a referendum with a choice of vot- 
ing for either a free association with France 
or thc' statvs quo with reforms. 

The Tunisian leader declined to say much 
about his Algerian discussions. flowevcT, he 
did say that ‘'some progress^’ had been mad(‘ 
in lowering the wall af distrust that has pre- 
vented the Algerians from accepting any com- 
promise with the French. 

Sources close, to Mr.' Bourguiba indicated 
lhat the Tunisian leader had made an effort 
to temper somewhat the rigid insistence of the 
Algerians on French recognition of Algerian 
independence cas a condition that would take 
precedence over any procedures for an Algerian 
settlement,- such as elections.’" 

Mr. Bourguiba was said to be urging on 
the Algerians the acceptance’ of some word be- 
sides independence, and of some formula that 
would permit Algeria to have substantial self- 
government as a stage toward a possible future 
sovereignty of some kind. The world ‘*auto- 
determmation” is said to have been suggested 
by the Tunisian Premier, 

As a result of Mr. Bourguiba’s arguments, 
informed sources say, the Algerians have pro- 
mised to give fresh consideration to possibili- 
ties for an Algerian settlement. 

The Tunisian Premier’s effort to bring 
about a peace in Algeria » indicative of the 
Rowing concern in both Morocco and Tunisia 
over the effects on these two « countries^ and 
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their plans for all of North Africa. Because 
o*f the Algerian war th.ey have been unable to 
reach a basis for co-operation with France and 
for working toward such an objective as a 
North African federation and their participa- 
tion in the exploitation of the economic resour- 
ces of the Sahara.^’ 

The New York Times" correspondent in 
Paris had made the following comments on the 
prosecution : 

‘Taris, March 14 — ^The Ministry of 
Defense announced today it had decided to 
prosecute those responsible for 'a campaign of 
systematic disparagement’ of the army’s ' bc- 
hayior in Algeria. 

“It said th^'s campaign had redoubled in 
the ft.st few days ^in a certain press and various 
])ublications.* 

“This was the official response to widely 
l)ublished reports of the killing by troops of 
unarmed Moslems assumed to be rebels, of 
torture of prisoners under questioning, of des- 
truction of native* property as pari of tin* mili- 
tary repression of the- rebellion. 

“'Many Frenchmen have long been troubled 
not only about France’s position in Algcrfa 
but also about ihe metliods of army, police 
and civilian authorities in trying to jjut down 
an elusive rebellion earriod on in guerrilla 
fashion . inside populous towns as well as in 
wild mountain areas. 

“A nation with still vivid memories of 
Nazi atrocities in concentration camps and in 
occupied Franco has become troubled by reports 
that similar methods have been applied by 
Frenchmen against Algerians. One newspaper 
described them as TJerman methods.’ The 
author of a new book indicting militaj-y re- 
pression in Algeria contends the French iriusl. 
bear the same collective guilt that was placed 
upon the Germans. 

“In an indignant defense, the ministry 
responsible for the aniiy and military intelli- 
gence sadd the charges brought against the 
armed forces would encourage and prolong 
the rebellion. 

“r/ie ministry did not enter a flat denial 
of qU the charges. However^ it ' miiimized\^ 
them by saying investigation had shown the 
alleged facts to be * non-existent or considerably 
exaggerated and* distorted* 

“The ministry’s statement said, the pub- 


lic should know tliat ^tlie few exactions’ had 
been punished when confirmed, and that the 
Algerian command bad l^ecn constantly told 
exert j'igorous control over ^operations for 
the maintenance of order.’ 

“The statement asserted the ministry had 
ordered inquiries into 'all the facts brought to 
its attention directly and even indirectly 
through the pres?.’ Yet it also has a duty, 
the statement said, to defend the army against 
'odious slanders that can only disgust all those 
who know- the spirit and courage and sacrifice 
shown by officers, non-commissioned officers ' 
and troops in Algeria’.” 

Portuguese, French . and British 

To cap all we give the following extract 
from the Tmes (London), Literary Supple- 
ment of February 1: 

“Rcmy: Goa: Rome of the Orient. Trans- 
lated from the French by Lancelot C. Shep- 
pard. Arthur Barker. 21s. 

This book throws a very useful light uppn 
the dispute between India and Portugal over 
the ancient Portuguese possessions in India. 
The author journeyed to Goa to find out the 
facts; he talked with officials ^ind with- pri- 
vate citizens; he interviewed Indian prisoners; 
iic investigated all the circumstances of the 
several organized “sAyagrahi” mcA^ements 
which have been designed to bring “peaceful 
pressure” — and not infrequently pressure which 
is not so pcflceful— upon the local Portuguese 
authorities. Moreover i Colonel Hemy, him- 
self one of the most daring and determined 
leaders of the resistance movement in Occupied 
France during the last war, knows all about the. 
methods Vvhich a Government in power can use 
in faro of a disaffected population; it would be 
a very clever official indeed who could pull wool 
over his eyes when he sets about discovering -for 
himself how a given body of people view Hit 
administration under whose control they live. 

The conclusions at which Colonel Rcmy 
has arrived arc disquieting to every impartial 
person. THey display the Indian Government 
in the poorest possible light as acting much as 
Hitler acted in the case of tiiie Sudeten Ger'- 
mms, with the resarvaitinn that Hltlet had far 
more local support than Etelhi can Ji^con upon. 
Colonel Remy is,q(bite clear, from liis e&r^ful 
investigatlonB, thai the GoftOese have hot the 
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Bniallest wish to exchange the sovereignty of 
Lisbon ‘for that’of New Delhi. They would be 
glad of more local autonomy, but they want it 
to-be exercised under Portugal, not under India; 
and they are wholly opposed to the campa.ign 
now being conducted for the alleged piupose of 
“liberating” them from a- rule which gives them 
all the rights that citizens of Portugal enjoy 
and treats everyone — ^H’ndu, Christian, Mus- 
lim — ^with an impartial benevolence. In such 
circumstances, it is thoroughly disturbing to 
learn that where Colonel Reracy’s conclusions 
have not been ignored by the bulk of the 
Indian Press, they have been distorted. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
book is that in wh’ch the 'author estimates the 
effects upon Portuguese India of the Indian 
attitude. The effects seem comparable in a 
way to those which have resulted from the Arab 
hostility to Israel; there has been a drawing 
together, a new determination to make the best 
use of the available resources, an energetic re- 
moval of administrative shortcom'ngs, and an 
increase in attachment between the citizen and 
the State. The whole of Colonel Remy’s in- 
vestigation has been conducted with a thorough- 
ness, and reported with frankness, which readers 
of his earlier books have learnt to expect from 
him. It is a brilliantly readable book, which 
sets out the facts of the present against the 
background of the heroic past.” 

• It only needs to be said that the “heroic 
past” of the Portuguese pirates in South-West 
India of the past, lias only been surpassed by 
the heroism of the British in Kenya and of the 
French in Algeria. Wc only await the writings 
of a British hero about Algeria. The old 
Jezebel of 'London should arrange it. 

Mystery over the Question Papers 

The School Final Examinations in West 
Bengal had to be postponed for three weeks on 
account of the mysterious disappearance of an 
insured parcel containing the question papers 
from a post office in Serampore. As a result 
75,00() boys would have to endure another 
month’s suspense. 

The parcel containing the question papers 
disappeared from the custody of the postal 
anthoiities and so the Secondary Board Ad- 
mil^Mi^at&n cannot legitimately be bdd res- 
posi^ble ! . for this incident., The Board of 
Soodpdary Education in West B^gal was 


inaugurated, it would however seem ‘from the 
irrcgularit'es so frequently recurring since i^ 
inception, in a very inauspicious moment. In 
1954 the question papers of more than 
one subject leaked out. The Government 
promptly superseded the Board but could 
hardly show any administrative improvement. 
Last year a parcel containing answer • papers 
disappeared. This year the question papers 
have disappeared. 

The fact that irregularities could occur 
with such alarming frequency is a pointer to 
the fact that everything is not as it should be. 
The poliec was reportedly investigating the 
missing parcels. The interests of the future 
of the state’s education demand that the^ cul- ' 
prits be caught and given exemplary punish- . 
ment. 

D. R. Mitra Majumdar 

The grand old man of juvenile literature in 
Bengal, Shri Dakshina Ranjan Mitra Majum- 
dar, whoso stories have insp-red generations of 
Bcngv.li children, breathed his last in Calcutta 
on March 30. Shri Majumdar, who was eighty 
at the time of his death, died of gastric idcer, 
and is survived by two daughters. 

Dakshina Babu made a life-long effort fo'’ 
enriching the Bengali literature. He widely 
travelled througli the villages of Bengal for col- 
lecting folk-talcs and songs. His hook Thakur- 
mar Jhuli (Grandmother’s Bag) is a household 
ornament of Bengal. It would be difficult to 
find a Bengali boy who has not read any of his 
books. During his long life he wrote more than 
twenty books for the children — more familiar 
of them being, bes’des the famed book already 
mentioned, Dadamahshayer Thole, Thandi^ir 
Thale, Charu Har, .Banglar Bratakatha, First 
Boy, Banglar Chhele and Arya Nari. His last 
pubHshed book is Chiradiner Rupkatha. In re- 
cognition of his outstanding services to the 
cause of Bengali literature, Shri Mitra Mazum- 
dar was awarded a number of laurels by various 
organizations in Bengal. The Wwt Benga' 
Pradesh Congress Committee also felicitated 
.him last year for his great contribution to the 
cultural heritage of Bengal. It would not be 
easy to fill the void created by the death of 
Shri Mitra Majumdar. 

. Our heartfelt condolence goes to the bereaved 
. family. 
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Ambassador of Ceylon and Permanent 

The magistral theme of our time is Human 
Rights and an attempt to understand and 
evaluate the contemporary forces at work in 
South-East Asia or any otlicr part of the world 
must, of necessity, take into account the 
liistor'oity of the problem. Today is not only 
tile child of yesterday, but the heir of all ages. 
We have to rethink *1110 premises on which the 
social foundations of the modern state stand. 
The individual has, since the war, been 
dther .submerged in gigantic social experiments 
as in the Soviet Uuion and China or has 
blossomed out ami asserted himself as in the 
democracies oi the West and tlic East. For 
this very reason, as the world marches on the 
patli of progress ai;ul, wo tiust, peace, the 
sublimity of the individual’s search for security 
must assume an importance which in the 
context of polit’cs and economies is full of 
meaning. Human Rights cover a wide Held - 
li'oin .social and political equality to economic 
and spiritual emancipation. “Nihil me sum 
alienum pinto’’ is the ethics ol my lecture, 
and it is the unconquered spirit of man 
wliieli IS tlie key to the besetting problems 
which face us. 

You have asked me to speak today on 
the .subject of New Forces in South-East Asia 
and it is advisable to think for me at the out- 
set, to defiue the geographical limits of this 
region. 1 say advisable, not beeause I have 
any doubts that the distinguished audience 
which 1 am a<ldrcssing is unaware of the location 
of this region or the countries which it encom- 
passes, but because it is nccessaiy today more so 
tiian in any previous times to be specific ki our 
reference to regional groupings. It is, I think, 
Bn interesting fact of recent history that the 
so-called shrinking of our world has produced 
at the same time a narrowing in our geo- 
political blinking. The vjague generalisations 
to which We have grown accustomed kx previous 
yeais have been replaced by more (gtedfio cate- 
goiifli of thciugjht- Not many years ago C^lon 


Representative to the United NatioUi, 

and the other counti'ies in South-East Asia 
would, at least to the majority of the western 
world, have been considered a part of the Far 
East. Today, you distinguish — and rightly so— 
liotwecn the Far East and Soiuth-East Asia 
just as much as wc have learnt to distinguish 
between Westem Europe and Eastern Europe. 
It is true that much of the thinking has been 
shaped by political events. The emergence of 
the uew nations of South-East Asia to 
independence has given this region an 
importaucc which it lacked before; and the 
embrace of Communism by many of the 
countric.! of J'lastcin Europe lias tended to set 
them apait from the nations of Western Europe. 
But the political events have at the same time 
thrown into clear relief the important cultural 
bonds that inite those countries in these 
respective region*. In Ea.*icrn Europe there is 
the unifying factor of Slavonic civilisation, in 
South-East Asia, as I .shall tiy to show, there 
exists the common bond of Buddhist influence 
and culture. I do not mean to say that the 
nations of the world are becoming more 
parochial in their outlook. On the contrary 
the tendency today is for the nations to seek^ 
wider area^ of association. You will recall, 
for instance, that the Colombo Powers 
Conference which was confined to nations in 
South-East Asia gave rise to the much wider 
Bandung ConCerrticc which brought together 
for the first time the nations of entire Asian 
and African continents. The iioint I want to 
emphasise is that as our knowledge of the 
world has increased wc liavc been ioclined to. 
demarcate more clearly the separate geo-’ 
political r^iong of the world. When we speak 
of South-East Asia therefore wc must be quite 
clear what countries wc have in mind. There 
must be no blurring of the edges. When I think 
of South-East Asia I think of the following 
countries: India, Pakistan, Burma, Nepal, -Cey- 
lon, Thailand, Vietnam, Caml^odia, Eaos, Millwy* 
and Indonesia. The mention of/ these eouttt^ 



until but receat times would have in a Western 
mind no more . than pleasant associations of 
spices, of saffron-robed monks, of intriguing 
art and architectural designs and by and large 
peaceful and easy-going people. Today the 
westenacr is not inclined to think of this region 
in these terms. He sees a tremendous religious 
and artistic revival in these countries and 
describes it as ‘ultra nationalism. He secs a people 
endeavouring to establish their economics on 
socialist lines and concludes that this is but a 
prelude to Communism. He notices a deter- 
mined effort on the part of their govern- 
ments to free tlieir countries from embarrass- 
ing military alignments a>.id decides that 
neutralism, as ho describes tins policy, is either 
naive or antagonistic to his ideals. He sees in 
these tendencies new foiees but does not 
remember tliat such taulcncics have always 
been deeply rooted in the thinking and ways 
of life of these people. He calls Inesc coimtiies 
new nations but ignores Uie fact that tins area 
hae cradled a civilization which was old whoi 
the civilising process of the west was new. 

My purpose today is to attempt to show 
first that these .so-callcd new forces in South- 
East Asia are but a resurgence of (dd ideals 
modified by tlie demands aud aided by the 
techniques of the age in which we live; and 
secondly that these forces far from lieing 
aatagonistic to democracy repreoent the 
democratic concept in their most ideal form. 

The nations of South-East Asia have one 
very definite characteristic i-i eonmion. With 
the exception of Thailand they have but 
recently emerged from centuries of imperialist 
exploitation. The revival of a natiaial con- 
sciousness In this area cannot therefore bo 
adequately explained without a referaice to the 
impact of Western civilization in these coun- 
tries. It has been often said that one of the 
consequences of imperialist policy was that it 
aided the unification of those countries where'u 
•it was imposed. Be that as it may, it is a 
consequence that was never intaidcd by the 
Colonial powers. Imperialist policy has always 
■be^ governed by the cardinal principle of 
i^vide et impera (Divide and Rule) and the 
impact of Western civilisation contributed 
liiiety to ’ that process. For it produced a 
pr^leiged class of salaried officials who were 
iff the ways of the Weet and had 


become so Westernised in their outlook that 
they were as little able to communicate witli 
the people as their imperialist masters. It 
broke up the family unit by encouraging a 
drift to the town where employment was more 
easily available. It destroyed the temple- 
schools which had been the touch-stones of our 
ancient educational system without filling the 
vacuum thdleby created. It ignored the 
e.xisling national arts and crafts and attempted 
to impose with varying degress of force its 
own foreign culture on .a people who were ill 
disposed to assimilate it. Above all in 
emphasising the material comforts of Western 
civilization it contributed largely to the decay 
of tho.-e siiiritual values, in which the people 
of hiouth-East Asia had been reared. 

I do not, for a nionient, .suggest that Asia 
or even South-East Asia has a monopoly of 
spiritual vaiue.s or that its people are in- 
herently .more mural than the people of the 
West. \\'hat I do wish to emplias.se, however, 
i.s that there was in the region we call South- 
East Asjai an intricate link with religion and 
more particularly with lluddhisiu WliKjh 
nourished the growth and e.\:istence of those 
values. On the other hand, W'estern civilization, 
or at least at the time it held its sway in the 
J'last emphasised the separation of Church and 
State. I would like to elaborate in some 
detail on the humanising influence of Buddhism 
not merely because my countiy in company 
with Burma, Thai'.and, Cambodia and Laos 
and Nepal is a predominantly Buddhist 
country, but countries like India, which is now 
predominantly Hindu, and Indonesia, which is 
largely Moslem, have at one time or other felt 
the spiritual influence of Buddhism. India, as 
you know, introduced Buddhism to the other 
countries of South-East Asia. It was in India 
that* Gautama Buddha was born and it 
is significant today, in this predominantly 
Hindu State it is the statue of Buddha 
that adorns the Assembly Hall of the 
Indian Parliament. In Indonesia, I venture 
to think that Islam has been somewhat 
tempered by the Buddhist faith with the 
result tliat there is little fanaticism and none of 
the eagerness to wage Holy Wars which halve 
characterised other Moslem nations. This 
religious link was evident not . only in tire 
educational system of South-East Asia, but 
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also in the arts and crafts which were inevitably 
spiritual in inspiration. It has been recorded 
in our ancient chronicles that during the reign 
of one of our great Kings, Parakrama Rahu, a 
woman carrying with her precious jewels could 
walk the length and breadth of Ceylon with- 
out fear of molestation. I cite this not only 
as evidence of the existence of a unified nation 
long before the advent of western imperialism 
but also as an example of those spiritual and 
moral values which prevailed in our countries 
in ancient times. 

What is happening in South-East Asia 
is a revival of this national and religious 
consciousness. There is a deep-rooted desire 
to resuscitate our ancient arts, to revive our 
national religions and reinvigorate our peoples 
with that national consciousness which [mpei-ia- 
lism did so much to destroy. It is not the khid 
of militant nationalism on which aggression is 
inevitably founded. It is democratic national- 
ism at its best for in so far as it is wedded to 
spiritual values — to toleration, to goodwill and 
to understaiuding — it cannot but contribute to 
peace and happiness of all its peoples. 

I have mentioned socialism as another 
of these forces operating in South-East Asia 
today. This again is not a new force. I iKiVc 
observed that in this country socialism is a 
word one does not use in polite society. It has 
come to be associated with expropriation of- 
other people’s property, with state control, with 
bureaucratic red tape and surprisingly enough 
with certain evils which We always thought 
were attributable to some other political creeds 
— such as dictatorship and police surveillance. 
As we understand it, however, and >ais our 
forefathers understood it, long before its 
Western exponents had a political doctrine — it 
means above all else, partnership, co-operation 
and social solidarity built on social justice. 
This ideal co-operation was very well illus- 
trated in the pattern of society us it existed in 
South-East Asia in ancient times. The coun- 
tries of this region were, and for the most 
part, still are agricultural countries. The basic 
unit of society in ancient times was the tight- 
knit village community — the pemchayat system 
as it was called in India and the 'gansabbha’ 
system as we knew it in Ceylon. The welfare 
of the entire conununity was the primaty consi- 
der&Uon'With the result that there was a degree 


of co-operation which our own more highly deve- 
loped society would do well to emulate today. 
In Ceylon and India this ideal is being revived. 
Since the achievement of her Independence, 
India has settled some hundred and thirty 
thousand villages on these lines and we our- 
selves have revived the system of Village Com- 
munities and Co-operatives and established 
Rur.al Development Centres to fulfil the same 
purpose. 

The technique of socialism must, however, 
be adapted to more urgent purposes. All 'the 
countries in this region arc commonly described 
as underdeveloped. This is an unfortunate 
consequence of the imperialist policy which we 
must remedy with a minimum of delay. We 
have to transform colonial economies to free 
economics. We cannot much longer continue to 
be dependent on the unstable prices of our 
primary commodit'es. We need to establish our 
nascent industries on a sound economic baeis. 
'riiere are tasks which private enterprise alone 
cannot accomplish as quickly as we would like 
to do. That is why vast majority of the coun- 
tries in thi.s region advocate a certain measure 
of nationalisation. The Government of Ceylon 
has already decided to nationalise certain essen- 
( ;u services. We have, like India and Burma, 
established certain state-controlled industries. 
These arc measures wc consider not only ex- 
pedient but absolutely necessary if we are to 
fulfil the tasks before us. At the same time the 
governments of the.«e countries have welcomed 
private enterprise to work in co-operation with 
the States to achieve their respective national 
objectives. Here again, co-operation rather than 
forcible expropriation is what we in South-Elast 
Asia are endeavouring to achieve. 

Our efforts to eliminate poverty and the 
running sore of unemployment which pervade 
the economy of the regions are geared at the 
same tuuo to determined attempts to improve 
tire social well-being of our peoples — ^to. eradi- 
cate disease and ignorance. We consider that 
our Health Services should be available to all 
our citizens iiTcspective of their ability to pay 
for them. We bel'cve that full equality of 
opportunity is an ideal which is capable of 
achievement. In my country we are particularly 
proud that our social services are second to none 
in the East or perhaps in the West. Our hospitiU. 
services have aroused the admiration of eiq)^ 
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from tlie West, while every citizen whatever his 
station in life is entitled to a full and free 
education at the State’s expenses. In the result, 
the average life-expectancy of our people which 
only recently stood at a miserable twenty-five 
years is now estimated as sixty years. In the 
educational field we have in the past decade 
achieved almost eighty per cent literacy among 
our peoples. 

I do nob wish to discuss here tlie relative 
merits of nationalisation vertius private enter- 
prise of a planned economy as against a free 
one. In a country like the United States it is 
I think true that its national objectives can best 
be achieved by the maintenance, of its capitalist 
economy, that private enterprise is in accord 
with the genius of its peoples. In South-East 
Asia, the position is somewhat different. We 
were never permittc<l to share in the industiial 
progress of the late nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries because it was in the interests of our 
industrialist masters that the countries in this 
repon should function a.«! markets for their 
manufactured goods. We have, therefore, consi- 
derable ground to cover and a formidable 
handicap to overcome, ^\'e cannot afford the 
luxury of trial and error and the inevitable 
wastage which attend a capitalist system, 
particularly in its early Ijcginnings. We must, 
therefore, plan our economy, we must develop in 
accordance with the genius and traditions of our 
people. If we have chosen socialist methods it 
is because they are best, adapted to our needs 
and most in accordance with our ancient tradi- 
tions and ideals. It is ri^liculous to assert — and 
so many people often do today — ^that this is a 
prelude to Communism. Communism, at least 
as we know it today, depends very largely on 
three factors — on a totalitarian government, on 
police surveillance and on a materialist dogma. 
Hiis philosophy is completely at variance with 
the temperament and the history of the people 
of South-East Asia. Wc, in South-East Asia, 
have practised democracy long before Western 
tl^reUcians began to assess its value and the 
entire spiritual philosophy of this region has 
beet) based on a belief in the equality of man, 
and on individual self-respect and dignity. 
f'Wleh the pud off a cultivator of paddy and 
you have a king,” said an 18& century 
En^t^ histiiniian writing of our people^ 

I: iibi|r ;«ppe to that much abuaed ipd Aligned 


word “neutrailism,” We, in South-East Asia, 
prefer to say that our foreign policy is governed 
by the principle of non-alignment with powers, 
but I shall use the word neutralism since this 
is how you describe it in the West, 

May I begin by discussing what neutralism 
is not. In the first place it is not isolationism. 
Rudyard Kipling once wrote these lines of our 
people: * 

“The Eiwt bowed low before the blft.'^t 
In patient deep disdain 
It k t the legions thunder pa.st 

And plunged in thought iigaiu.’’ 

There arc pi*ople in tlie West who believe 
that our policy is still governed by this att.itude. 
They could not be fartlicr from the truth. How- 
ever disdainful wc may be, wc cannot afford 
the luxury of being unconccrnnl — certainly not 
when the modern legions arc represented by 
liydrogcn bombs, inter-continental ballastic 
missiles. Believe me, we are veiy much con- 
cerned with what goes on around us. 

Secondly, neutralism is not derived from a 
cynical belief that it is possible for us to play 
one side against the other. Tf wc are not naive, 
neither arc wc cynical. The whole philosophy 
of our people is testimony to tliis. Wc are, of 
cour-se, receptive of aid, even to the ideals which 
\\'c.stern democracies and tlie Soviet Bloc are 
prepared to give us, provided they accord with 
our philosophy df life. Wc arc not ))rcpared to 
mortgage either our self-respect or our indepen- 
dence in return for whatever assistanec we may 
obtain. And as we have shown quite clearly 
in the United Nations that we have not failed to 
criticise both the West and the Soviet Union 
wlicn we tliought it necessary. 

Finally, we arc not uncommitted. The so- 
called uncommitted nations of South-East Asia 
are committed to the hilt. They are committed 
to the tnaintenance of goodwill and understand- 
ing between nations, to decent relations between 
States and above all they are committed to 
peace. No one needs peace more than the 
peoples of South-Eaist Asia ; and it is only in an 
atmosphere ol world peace that we can achieve 
those social objectives to which our efforts are 
directed. Nationalism is not then a negative 
policy. It is a positive dynunic creed. It stems 
from the belief that peaceful co-exutence be^ 
tween nations is not mecely deriit^le, it is 
vitally neoessaiy ifinaidrind is to ^urvjhw. . 



is governed by the knowledge if all the nations 
of the world were to align themselves in various 
military blocs, total war would be inevitable 
whether these nations like it or not. We, in 
South-East Asia, believe that we arc best fitted 
by virtue of our history and our philosophy to 
undertake the vital task of bridging the gulf 
between nations; and we do so in the full 
knowledge that we have everything to lo^e if 
we fail in tins purpose. 

Finally, tliere is in Soutli-East Asia another 
force, another pr'nciple which is seldom men- 
tioned in the West when the policies of our 
countries are discussed. In a sense this is the 
greatest force of all since all other forces stems 
from it. Yet to call it a force is somewhat para- 
doxical. Rather may I say that it is a way of 
life. You may call it nr)n-violence, you may 
call it ahiium, you may even wish to call it 
pacificism. But whatever description you may 
give it, it is a spirit which ha's animated our 
j)e()plcs from the time of (iautaina Buddha to 
Mahatma Gandhi. It was the spirit of non- 
violence, of ahinibd which enabled our i>ooples 
to secure their independence wdth the minimum 
amount of bloodshed, it is the spirit which 
animates us today w’hen we urge the peoples of 
the ^^''e^t to abandon the senseless armaments 
ra»( e and explore every avenue iX)ssible in their 
search for peace. Unless wc learn not merely to 
live and let live but to understand that unless 
we let live, there can never be goodwill between 
nations. Abraham Lincoln expressed this spirit 
very well when he ^^aid: ^^Witli malice towards 
none and with charity to all.” We, in South- 
East Asia, remember Lord Buddha s expression 
of it: “Hatred cannot be overcome by hatred. 
Only by non-hatred can hatred be overcome.” 

The categorical imperative of our age is what 
history has often held up as a lesson: adapt 
yourselves or die. Is it unreasonable then that 
we should search for ai sjmthesis of the tradi- 


tions which moulded us and the forces that 
compel us to an emancipation of the body and 
the spirit? To understand -the character of a 
people wc have to turn on it the limelight of 
its history. Having emerged from the thral- 
dom of empires we are now collecting together 
the strands of loyalty which emerge as national- 
ism. The sense of unity wliich pervades us is a 
spiritual reaction uf tlie mind against a mani- 
foldncss. Wc liuA'c always believed that the 
temple of truth must be built on an eminence 
and We have been prepared to tread the lonjely 
l)ath in arriving at the truth. 

We have experienced vicissitudes and 
troubles. Wc have ^ocn better days and worse. 
•Wc have learned tha/t in politics as well as in 
the things of tlie spiiit there a moderation 
which it is prudent to ()l>eive. It must bo 
conceded that the i)olitical. economic and reli- 
gious creeds of the West have been subjected 
to assaults. Everything seems to be going 
through a Iransition. Social morality, intellec- 
tual formulae, legal and economic relationships 
have all broken loose from their old moorings 
and are seeking readjustments. There is a void 
which the AVest has never penetrated, still less 
understood the East. Our distinctive spirituality 
d»'pends upon our ability to think of things as 
a w’hole, to treat nurses as social units and to 
fulfil our destiny by an appeal to reason. Our 
allegiance to the common ideal of peace ansi 
human happiness must be at once vivid and 
intelligent. For what there is of purpose in the 
wwld, w^haA soil of goodness also is there by the 
deliberate effort of men.* 


* This tlio ninth annual Mary Keatinge Das 
Memorial Lent lire given on December 10, 1056, at 
Columbia University, for promotion of Indian studies 
and fostering cultural relations between India antd 
the United States. The lectures have been provided 
for (by a fund established in the University by Tarak- 
nath Das Foundation. 



TRIBES IN INDU—THEIR CLASSIFICATION 
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Untroduction 

Tile total population of India js 356,829,485, 
out of which the Scheduled Tribes account for 
19,111,498.1 Article 366(25) of the Constitu- 
lion of India has defined “Sclieduled Tribeii” as 
“such tribes or tribal communities or parts of or 
groups wiilhin such tribes or tribal communities 
as are deemed under ai^licle 342 to be Scheduled 
Tribes Jor the purpose of this Constitution.” 
By the Constitution (Scheduled Tril^es) Order, 
1950, issued by the President in exercise of the 
pbwers coinferred by Cljiuse (1) of die Aiticle 
342 of the Conslilution of India, 212 tribes in 11 
States have been declared to be Scheduled 
Tribes.^ These tribes constitute 5.36 per cent of 
the total population of the countiy, ie., out of 
every 1,000 Indians, SI beiong to the tribal 
ooiTununity . 

Classification 


forests, with liPle or no contact with o^her 
population groups; (v) the Orissa Government: 
pre-Dravidian or Mongoloid racial origin; (vi) 
the West Bengal Government: residence in jungle 
and irlbal origin; (vii) the Hyderabad Govern- 
nient: residence in jungle, ammistic rel’giou, 
the use of local dialect, forcible marriage, hunt- 
ing, fish'ng and gadiering of forest products as the 
nmin means of subsistence, etc.; (viii) the Mysore 
Government: habitation in remote hilly tracts 
in ihc jungle, (ix) the Travancore Government: 
habitatiton in the jungle, tribal rel'gion and cer- 
tain racial or cultural charad' eristics, (x) the 
Bhopal Government: habitation in remote jungle 
and hill di^^^ricts, nomiadism, hunting and gadier- 
ing of florest fruits as ihe main means of subsis- 
tence; (xi) the Vindhya Pradesh Government; 
dark skin, flat nose, preference for fruits, 
roots and animal flesh, rather good grains, 
the use of bark and leaves of trees as rlo’hes on 


It is a somewhat difficult lask to classify the 
tribes into different groups. However, the Indian 
Commissioner for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes receJitly invest’gated the possibility of adopt- 
ing a classification erileriun g‘oing beyond the legal 
concept cited above. With ihis aim in v*ew the 
different State Goven^nnents were asked to suggest 
the characterisUcs which seemed yo diem most 
suitable for distinguishing the so-called “Aborigi- 
nal” groups from the rest of the popula'ion. The 
variety «of elements suggested shows the difficulty 


ceremonial occasions, nomadism, witch-doctor- 
ing and the worship of ghosts and spirits.^ 
From ihe above description it will be evident 
that different Governments have given different 
cliaraelerislies flor the people to be lalx llcd as 
tribals, al'liough certain features (are ronimon to 
them all. We may classify them ofn die basis of 
their (i) Terrilorial distribution; (ii) Lingnbtic 
affiliation; (iii) Occupation or ecomomy; (iv) 
Physical characteristics; and (v) Culture- 
contact. 


inherent in such an attempt. For instance, (i) (I) Tfjrritorial Distribution 

The Assam Government gave these characteristic 

features: (a) descent from Mongoloid stock, (b) According tho first cl/assificalion, they may 
being members of the Tibeto-Burman linguistic divided into four important groups: (a) the 
group and (c) the existence of a unit of social living in the northern and nonh-easiern 

organisation of the village clan type; (ii) the (b) tribes inhabiting the central zone, (c) 

Botmbay Government: residence in forest areas; ^*’lbes j^caPered over the exj^reme corners of soulh- 
(iii) the M.P. Government: tribal ori^n, lindia in the hills and the converging 

Speaking a tribal language and residence in •lies of llie Ghats ; and (d) small groups in sevc- 
forest areias; (iv) the Madras Government: a parts lof the country or even within the poll- 
primitive tiibay way of life and residence in less boundary of the country, 
easily accessible hills and in remote or interior nonhem tand north-eastern zone 

consists lof the sub-Hintalayan region and the 

1. Census of India, Paper No. 4 (1863), Special valleys on the Eastern Frontiers of India 

Gronjw, 1951 Census, p. 16. imperceptibly with those off Burma 

2, Ibid, pp.' 38-41 and 46-47. Of these 29 are in in the South-east. The easternmost tribal concen- 
Assam; 24 in Bombay; 31 in M.P.; 40 in Madras; 

42 in Orissa; 7 in WeM Bengal; 3 in M.B. ; 6 in. 

Mysore; 18 in: Trqnira; 14 in U.P. ; 7 in Bhopal ud 
i in Mimpiir. . • \ ■ 


3. L. M. Shnkant; o/ tho CommmiotMr 

for SaiediMd Cattet end tSehadvkd Tribn for th$ 
vmod endmg 9Ut Deembtrl 1951, pp. lOMl ( 16 * 2 ). 
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tiration is found in Assam, Manipur and Tripura, 
where they number 2.1 million. 

The mosit important tribes living between 
Assam and Tibet may be mentioned the Aka, the 
Dafla, the Miri, the Gurung, and the ApLanic on the 
West of the Subansiri river, and the Gallong, the 
Minyong, the Pasi, the Padam and the Pangi in the 
Dehong valley. The Mishmi tribes live in the high 
i^anges between the Debong and Loliit rivers, 
the Chulikata and Belejiyas ion the wicstern and 
the Digarec and the Meju on tlio eastern parts. 
Farther cast are found the Khamtis and the 
Siiighpos and beyond them, converging on the 
south, are the different Naga tribes occupying 
the mounlaiii valleys on boCli sides of the Pat- 
kois. 

The Naga lril)es eontist ^of five nj(ajor groups: 
the Rangpan and ilhe Roiiyak in the northern; 
the Rongina and llic Scnia, and the Angarni in 
the \v1c.blern; the Ao Lahota, the Pliom, the Chang, 
the Sanlam and the Yl'ir^tsunger in the central; 
the Kaeha and the Kabui in the southern and tlic 
Tangakhul and tin* Kaiyo-KePgu in the easiern 
bec;*iion. boulii of the Naga hills running through 
the S:alcs of Maiiipur, 'lippeiah, the (Chittagong 
Hill Tracis, live the Kukis, the Lusliais, the Lakhers, 
the Chins, the Khasis and the Caros — many ‘ol 
whom are really loverllows of the tribes from 
across llic b'ronlieis or arc closely related to 
them. In the Sub-Hinialayan region in Sikkim 
and llie northern portions of Darjeeling there 
are a nuinber of rather primitive tribes of whom 
the Jjcpebas are the best known. In the U.P. also 
a number of tribes such as the Thanis, Bhoksa, 
Khasa, Koiwa, Bijar, Bhuia, Majlii; Cheri, 
Raji, and Kliarwar arc found. 

(b) The central zone, which is separated 
fiiom the noith-easlern zone hy the gap boUvecn 
tlie Caro hills .and Rajnuilial hills, consists of 
plateaus and moimlainous hell bclwjeeii Uie Imlo- 
Gangelic plain to the niorth and roughly the 
Krisluvi river to the South. In tliis ^one we have 
another mass|big of tribal people's in M.P. with 
extensions in U.P., M.B., and Hyderabad. 

The important tribes inhabiting this zone 
beginning from the Eastern Ghals and Orissa hills 
are the Savara, the Gadaba, and the Borido of 
the Ganjam district; the Juang Kharia, the 
Khond, the. Bhumji and the Bhuiya of the Orissa 
hills. In the plateau of the Chota Nagpur live 
the Mundas, the Santals, the Oraone, the Hos 
and the Birbors. Further west along the Vindhya 


ranges live the Katkaris, !Kols, and the Bbils, the 
latter extending as far to tlie north-west as the 
Aravalli hills. The Gonds form the largest group 
and occupy what is known as the Gondwanaland 
and extend soudiwiards into Hyderabad and the 
adjoining Stales of Kankar and Bastar. 

On bolh sides of tlie Saitpuras and around 
the Maikal hills are found similar tribes like the 
Korku, the Agaria, dhe Paidhari and the Baigas. 
In the hfills ‘nf Basliar slate live some of the most 
piduresque of these tribes, viz., the Murias, and 
Ihe Hill Murias of the Abhujhamar hills and the 
Bison-horn Mar/ias of the Indravati Valley. 
Majority of these people show similarity of race 
and culture. 

(e) The third zone consists of that pari of 
tlie Southern Indira ^vfliich falls s^oulh of the 
liver KriJiiia (below Latitude 16°N) stre'ehing 
fiom Wynaad to Cape Comorin. From the fad 
that they ‘occupy these maigiival areas and also 
from 'the records |Lii the oldest Tamil literature 
of the Sangam period they appear to be one »of 
tlic mo.st ancient and priniHivc inhabilaiits now 
living in liK^ia having been pushed by the intru- 
sion ‘of more advanced people into ihoir present 
habitats, where safety and shelter were found 
against increasing pressure, 

B('g|inning from the north-east the Chenchus 
occupy the arc of the Nallaiinallais hills across 
the Kii.dina .and inl*o the Hyderabad Slate. Along 
the Western Ghals from the Roraga of South 
Kaiiaia, the Yeruv^as and the Todas living Jjj the 
louei sIoi)e^ of Coorg hills; Uie Irulas, PaniyanS 
and Kurumbas of* Wynaad, and stretching al- 
most to Cape Comorin aloliig the ranges of 
Coehin and Travanoore and sheltered in the 
isokiliion of the forest are found the most primi- 
tive of Indian aboriginals such as the Kadar, the 
Kaiiikkar, the Mal-vadan, the Malakurvan, 
with many of their original traits still 
pteserved. . 

(d) In adclLlion to these three major z^ones 
there is a fouitli small and isolalcd zone consist- 
ing of the Andamans and the Nicobar Islands^ 
The main tribes living in 'this zone are the Jarawa, 
the Onge, the North Sentiiielesc, the Andamanese 
and the Nicobarese; though separated from the 
main body of Indians aboriginal tribes, they are 
ethnologically connected with them. 

(II) LiN(JT7IST10 AFFtUkTtON 
Linguistically these tribes may be divided < 
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into A number of groups based on their affilia* 
tion to i^e various families of languages: 

(a) The Austro-Asiaiic linguistic branch 
under which come the Kol or Munda speeches 
of the Central and Eastern India, and IQiasi of 
Assam. The languages spoken in different areas 
are: Nicobarcse in the Nicobar Islands; Santali 
(2,811,578 speakers), found in Bihair, Orissa, 
West Bengal and Assam; Mundari (536,338); 
Ho (699,876) ; Kliaria (180,000) ; Bhumij 
(101,508), Caro (239,816); Khasi (230,982) 
and a few others wliich belong to Bihar and 
Assam. The language of Korku (170,607) is 
spoken in M.P. and Berar; while Savara 
(Saora) (256,259) and Gadaba are spoken in 
Orissa. Outside the Kol group, there is the 
language of Nicobaio.se (only 10,000) m the 
Nicobar Island.* 

(b) The Dravidian Linguistic Group is 
popular in Central and Southern India. It is 
spoken by Gonds — Gondi (1,232,886) in M.P.. 
Hyderabad and Andhra States; Khondh or 
Kliond (280,561) in Orissa ; Kui (206,.')09» ; 
Kurukhor Oraon (644,042) in Bihar and 
Orissa; Malto (71,000) in Rajniahal Hills in 
Bihar; the other tribes under this gi'oufi are 
Maler, Polia, Saora. Koya, Paniyan, Chenchu, 
Irulao, Kadar, Malser and Malakurwan.'* 

(c) The Tibeto-Chinese family includes 


the tribal languages of various people belonpng 
to the Mongoloid eluent; and they are found 
along the southern slopes of the Himalayas, 
from the northern Punjab to Bhutan and also 
in noithcrn and oaistem Bengal and in Assam, 
e.g., the Nagas, the Kukis, the Abhors, the 
Dallas, the Miris, the Khasis, and the Mikirs. 

(Ill) Occupational Classification 

The tribes of India not only speak different 
languages, but al^o have distinctive economy of 
their own. They live in different economic 
stagey ranging from food-gathering and hunting 
through shifting cultivation to settled plough 
|:*ultivation, e.g., the Birhor, Korua and Hill 
Maraia depend on food-gathering and hunting 
lor their livelihood. The Baiga, Pauri (hill) 
Bhuiyan, Jliuang and Kutia Kandh tribals arc. 
shifting cultivators. The Munda, the Santa’ 
and the Oraon deiieiid primarily on permanent 
plough cultivation for their living. The Nagu 
tiibev^ have developed a system of terraced 
cultivation with elaborate mearjs of irrigatior 
bv juiucduets. 

Dr. Hutton classified these tribes into three 
groups: (i) Primitive tribes collecting forcsl 
produce, (ii) Primitive tribes, pastoral, anc 
(ill) Tribes praetisuig agriculture, hunting 
fishing and industries. 

The following table shows the economic 
status of the tribes:* 


Where 

found 

Hunting and 

((fUeclmg 

stage. 

Shifting or Jhum 
cultivation, lumber- 
ing, manufacturing 
J^catcLhu 

Settled (ig)it)dtiniMs who 
keep poultry, cattle, know 
weaving, spinning, pottenj 
and terraced-farming 

U.P. 

Raji 

Kniwa, Sabena, 

Bhuia, Khar war 

Tliam, Majhi, Bind 

Bliotsa, Khasa, Kol 

Bihar 

Kharia, 

1^11 hois 

Kftiwa, Vsur 

Mnnda, Ho, Tnmana, 
Oraon 

Assam 

Kuki, Konvak, 
Nagas 

Xag.i tubes, (laios. 

Lakhers 

Khasi, Manipim 

W. Bengal 

Kuki 

CJaroH, Malpaharia 

Pulia, Banthala 

M.P. 

Hill Maria 

Muria, Dandami, 

Maria, Gond 

Parja, Bhatra 

Madras and 
Hyderabad 

Koya, Paliyan, 
Conta-Reddi, 

Khonds, Kurumlba, 

Gonds, Saoia, 

P^adaga, KoU, Trulag, 

Parja 

Orbwa 

Hill Pantaram 
Juang 

Mudavan 

Saora 

• * ^ m 

Bombay and 

Bhila 

Bhils 

Bhilg and Oonda. 


B&iMihan 


I e. D. N. Maiumebr: jRaces and CuUum 
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TRIBES IN INDIA— THEIR OLASSIFIOATION 

(IV) Physical Characteblstics (V) Classification Accori)ing to 

(a) Physically the tribes of the North-East Cultltie-contact 


frontier are Mongoloid with light skin colour, 
straight and dark hair, flat nose and prominent 
cheek bones. Majority of them are of mei.;iuni 
stature with long heajds, scanty hair growth on 
body and face, and almond-shaped eyes. Ah 
these tribal people, including the women, are 
muscular with great development of calf- 
muscles. They are great mountaineers and 
carry a considerable amount of leads to high 
altitudes. They are healthy, hard-working 
and of independent spirit and their life is 
wcll-ba, lanced with democratic councils and 
considerable stress on personal liberty of 
thought and action. They have childlike 
simplicity. They are very honest but^ not 
trained for sustained labour and concentra- 
tion of mind. 

This type is represented by the Nagas, 
Semi-Nagas, Chakrnais, Mughs, and Lepchas. 

(b) In the central zone the Negrito strain 
is not marked. The tribes very largely conform 
to the pattern of what are called the ‘^Austra- 
loid characters.” Physically tlicy are of short 
to medium stature, dark-skinned with long 
head, and generally possessing curly but not 
frizzly liMir, broad and flat nose but depressed 
at the root, fleshy everted lips. They are strong, 
muscular and well-built.” 

This type is represented by the tribes like 
the Chenchus, Kui'umbas, Yeruvas, Malayans, 
Mundas, Kols, Santals and Bhils. 

(c) In the Southeni zone there is an un- 
doubted Negrito strain, although at present 
greatly submerged, still surviving in some 
of the more primitive and isolated of these 
tribes such as the Kadars of Pcrarabiculam and 
hills of Cochin, and the Irulas and Panyans of 
the Wynaad. Physicaily they arc of short to 
medium stature, of deep chocolate brown sk.n 
colour, small head, bulbous forehead, smooth 
brow-ridges and feeble chin. The face ia short 
and protruding and the nose flat and broad 
and the lips ^re thick and everted; the head 
shape is long, hairs fine and of wooly nature, 
and the body well-developed. 

At the present time they are greatly inter- 
mixed and it is only in the extreme interior that 
more archaio types are to be found. 

7. y. filwin: The AboriginaU (O.U.P Pamt'htei 
on Indian AjBfairs, No. 14), pp. S-W. 
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There are four main cultural divisions 
among the aboriginals. The first two classes 
consist of the comparatively ^mall block of 
real . primitives living in the hills* Their 
religion is characteristic and alive; their tribal 
organisation is unimpaired; their artistic and 
choreographic traditions are unbroken ; their 
mytliology still vitalizes the healthy organism of 
tribal life. Geographical conditions have largely 
protected them from the debasing contact of 
the plains. 

The wilder aboriginals have to be sub- 
divided into four sections: (a) The first class, 
in the most primitive and simple stage of all, 
comprises Hill Marias of Bastar State, the 
Juangs of Keonjhar and Pal-Labara, the 
(Jadabas and Bondos of Orissat, the Baigas of 
Pandaria and Kaw^aedha, etc. This group 
lias the following characteristics: (i) Its mem- 
bers live a largely communal life like that of 
the Hill Marias, the Hill Baigas and the Juangs. 
(ii) Economically they share one another's pro- 
perty. (iii) Their life still centres round a 
peculiar form of agriculture (Jhum) . (iv) 
They arc shy of strangers, but among them- 
oolves honest, simple and innocent. Crime is 
rare and women arc virtuous. 

(b) The second class lives in regions 
equally remote. They are equally attached 
to their solitude and to their ancient 
traditions, but they have begun to change 
in many ways. The important tribes of 
their class are Bison-horn Marias or the 
Bhoinia, and Binjhwar and Baigas. Their 
elnef characteristics arc: (i) Their village life 
has become individualistic, (ii) They no longer 
share things with one another, (iii) Axe-culti- 
vation is more a habit rather than -a part bf 
their life, (iv) They are more accustomed to 
outside life and are generally less simple and 
honest than the above class. 

(c) Thp third class of aboriginals is the 
most numerous. It consists of all those who 
under the influence of external contact have 
begun to lose their hold on tribal culture, 
religion and social organisettion. 

(d) The fourth class, which consists of 
the old aristocracy of the country represented 
today by the great Bbil and. Naga chieftains, the 
Gond Rajas, a few Binjhwar and Rhtiiya 
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lords, Korku noblemen, wealthy Santal and 
Oraon leaders and some highly cultured Mun- 
das. These retain the old tribal names and their 
clan and totem rules and observe elements of 
tribal religion though tliey generally adopt the 
full Hindu faith and live in modem style..' 

The process Uirough which the tribal 
cultures are usually transformed or modified 
may be: 

(i) Simple adoption, which means the 
acquisition of technical skill, adoption of tools, 
implements, ideas, customs and rites by one 
social group from another, o.j/., the Warli of 
Thana district is yet simple and unostentatious, 
puts On a loin cloth without anything on his 
head, but his colleague in the south being in 
constant contact with the Kolis puts on a shirt, 
dhoti and turban after the latters’ fashion. 
Similar taking over of the elements of material 
culture from neiglibouring groups is found in 
all tribes today — especially the Bhils, the 
Gonds, the Santhals, etc. 

(ii) Acculturation, which is the process 
of change due to contacts with other people. It 
involves acceptance ajid adoption. A tribe in 
contact with civilisation may accept some of 
the traits of their neighbours, e.g., the em- 
ployment of Hindu priests in indigenous cere- 
monies and festivals among some of the tribes 
in Bihar is an example of simple acceptance. 
Similarly, Munda tribes have accepted some of 
the cultural traits from th^r nciglibours, while 
Rajbansis have shown an adaptation to Hindu 
culture. The Lambadies of tlie Deccan have 
taken to agriculture, they have adopted the 
dress of their neighbours and the tribe is divid- 
ed into sections based on odcupations. Similar 
adaptation is found among certain sections of 
the Gonds, the Raj Gonds and the Navgharia 
Gonds and the Bhils. 

,(iii) Assimilation, i.e., by a gradual drift 
to Hinduism. When certain members of a 
primitive tribe move down into the plains they 
tend to become assimilated, in contrast to other 
members who remain behind. The evidence of 
assimilation in many cases is apparent. Certain 
Santhals of Bengal give distinctly Hindu names 
to th^ children, practise child-marriage before 
the 6gs of T, revere the Tolsi plant, abstain 
from beef, 'loleanse’' their living quarters with 
oow-dong, decline food cooked by .Muslims, 
eniute. thiiir deed; . the merried women put 


the vermilion mark on their forehead and the 
iron bangle in their hands.^ 

Effbois of CxnmjBB Contacts 

The effects of isuch contacts have been very 
far-reaching on the life of the aboriginals. 
Contacts with civilisation have undermined 
social solidarity, invaded tribal security, intro- 
duced discomfort, disease and vice. The 
results may be detailed as below: 

(i) The rapid opening up of the commu- 
nications has resulted more in conflict than in 
useful contact, not necessarily a conflict of arms 
but of ftulture and material interest. Says Dr. 
Hutton, “Attempts to develop minerals, forests 
or land for intensive cultivation can 
only be made at the expense of the 
tribeg whose isolation is thus invaded; 
tribal customs which regulate the owner- 
ship, usufruct or transfer of land are 
normally siiperserlcd by a code in the appli- 
cation of which the tribe is deprived of its i)ro- 
perty, gener.ally in the name of law, cither by 
alienation to foreigners or ):)y transferring th.e 
trusteeship of a tribal cliief into absolute 
ownership of a kind foreign to the customs of 
a tribe. The complicated system of administra- 
tion of justice has tended to impair the natural 
truthfulness and honesty of the people and tlie 
social solidarity of the tribes and has weakened 
the authority of the social heads and tlie respest 
they formerly commanded.” In spite of the 
best intentions, a lot of injustice is done to the 
aboriginals by the judges #nd magistrates and 
the police ofBcers of all grades owing to their 
ignorance of customs and mentality of the 
aboriginal tribes they have to deal with. 

(ii) The introduction of the outetill 
system in tribal areas, in mines and industrial 
centres, where they frequent for employment, 
has led to an increase in drunkenness and 
immorality. “The temptation of distilled, 
liquor,” wrote Shri S. C. Roy, “introduced by 
the Government, in some aboriginal areas is 
another evil that is working havoc — economi- 
cally, morally and physically.” 

(iii) One of the most important effects of 
contacts has been the spread of diseased in 
tribal areas.. Mills has shown, while writing 
about the effects on some primitive tribes of 
Assam of (contact with civilization, that 

^ i>fjndia, Vol. V (Bengal and SiUnm), 

Ft. I, 1031, p. W. 
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“Improved communicatioiui while they have 
immenBely faicilitated internal trade, have un- 
doubtedly spread diseases; not only have 
specific diseases such as V.D. and T.B. been 
introduced, but epidemics have spread more 
quickly. The opening of the road to Manipur 
has led to an increase in prostitution.” Emigraf- 
tion of labour from tribal areas to planta- 
tions and factories, where conditions are not 
favourable to settlement,, has been the main 
Boxirce for the spread of epidemic diseases. The 
lure of free life unhampered by social control 
pulls women to plantations and factories where 
they are tempted to a cornipt life and the large 
incidence of venereal disease among the labourers 
is directly traceable to such indiscriminate mix- 
ing of the sexes. Missionaries and the philan- 
thropic agencies have caused T.B., and other 
contagious and infectious diseases to spread in 
tribal areas through indiscretion, namely, by 
doling out second-hand clothes and apparels 
collected from the dead or the deceased, which 
ai-o a foci of infection. 

(iv) The village has ceased tf) be a living 
community; it is now an aggregate of isolated 
units. Old myths arc being forgotten, the old 
gods neglected. Many of the traditional dances 
which used to pro' ide recreation to the 
>ouths of Iroth sexes, transliating their 
joys and sorrows into the rhythm, are 
being abandoned. Village politics, rivalry 
and social disputes arc replacing their old-time 
recreation. The effects of tlris transfer of 
interests have already been evident in the high 
incidence of imported diseases, poor physique, 
inferiority complex and a bitter antagonism 
to advanced groups in the neighbourhood. 

(v) A large number of tribes have been 
living on hunting and collection of jungle pro- 
ducts supplemented by Jhum cultivation. The 

. effects of Jhum cultivation have led to strict 
rules regarding denudation of forests and today 
many of the tribes (who lived by shifting culti- 
vation) have come down to the plains tJrough 
most of them have not succeeded in adapting 
themselves to other kinds of agriculture. 
This is mostly due to tribal inertia, shy- 


ness of the abori^es, thdr apaitiiy for adounis- 
tration and, as Dr. Hutton says, “may be due 
to ignorance of appropriate magico-religiouB 

ceremonials necessary for other types of 

farming.” ‘ i 

fvi) Many tribes have failed to maintain 

their tribal structures and have either been 
assimilated to more vital stocks or have with- 
drawn themselves from contacts as a defensive 
measure. The Andamanese, Korwae, Todas apd 
Chenchus have fallen on evil days and arc 
preparing themselves for exit. Some ’other tribes 
have left their tribal moorings, and have settled 
in the neiglibourhood of higher cultural groups 
whom tliey serve. Today they have developed 
some. sort of interdependence. The Gond tribe 
of M.P. may be taken as an example. 

(vii) The nomadic tribes who secured 
their livelihood by catering to the periodical 
requiremente of settled communities like the 
Marwari or the Lakliota supplying agricultural 
implements to the latter or repairing their 
indigenous tools and utensils, the Nats supply- 
ing crude nostrums for the restoration of the 
lost manhood, the Kanjars providing amuse- 
ments, acrobatics and dances for the village 
c, nnunities, find it difiBcult to continue their 
customary life and have enlisted themselves 
into the ranks of criminal tribes whose atten- 
tion to tlie rural communities is a perpetual 
concern of the administration. 

(viii) Lastly, the itinerant seller of goods 
and trinkets, the moneylender, the liicensee of 
excise shops, collectors of lac, honey and other 
forest produce are mostly aliens in culture and 
language. They have settled in tribal areas and 
have taken advantage of the gradual drift of 
tribal society from a moneyless economy to one 
in which exchange depends on the circulation* 
of money. The implications of money economy 
are better understood by them and thus th^^ 
have succeeded in solidly entrenching them- 
selves in tribal, areas and today they are a 
source of great discomfort to the tribal people. 
In many areas the lands have passed from the 
aborigine^ to the moneylenders and sahukars 
who make the tribals work for them. 
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E'^br eince 1950 when the Korean War 
started— nay, even earlier since April, 1949, 
when the North Atlantic Treaty was signed 
— ^the armaments spiral in the world has 
been revolving at a dizzy speed. The United 
Nations, as a mountain in labour for soiik', 
dozen years, has not been able as yet 
to produce even the proverbial mouse in the 
field of disarmament. Rather, its Assembly and 
Councils, Commissiojns, CoirTjImiltedjs and Sub- 
Commiittees have become forums for continuous 
but fruitless repelition of identical arguments on 
disarmament with such bewildering complexity 
that few but experts can see wjhere the trend is 
actually leading. Indeed, debates under the 
U.N. on disarmament* might well be described as 
^'chewing *the words” by brainy wranglers 
seemingly under instructions from their govern, 
ments to maintain an iron rigidity of outlook 
wjhich does not even try to> sec the opponent’s 
point of view. 

Yet the armaments race has now brought us 
to a terribly dis^lurbing situation. While w^ labour 
and tax ourselves for preparing weapons for war, 
our common enemies — hunger, disease, violence 
and ignorance — are silently and steadily marching 
upon all of us. Moreover, to the ancient horror 
of war was added a new and deadly dimension 
when on August 6 and 9 1945, under orders of 
the then President of the U.S.A., Mr.. Truman, 
tYfdi atomic bonnibs were dropped on Japan to 
compel her to accept terms of surrender. During 
die last doeen years newer and deadlier weapons 
, have been discovered and are being tested in 
spite of warnings from scientists and statesmen 
regarding their evil effects. In his famous speech 
before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on Dece|inJ>er 8, 1953 President Eisen- 
hower declared : 

**Atom bombs today are more than 25 times as 
powerful as the weapons with which the atomic age 
dawned, while hydrogen weapons are in the ranges of 
millions of tons of TNT equivalent. Today, the 
United States* stockpile of atomic weapons which, of 
course, increases daily exceeds by many times the 
total equivalent of the* total of all bomibs and 
all i^ells that came from every plane and every gun 
in evexj^ theatre of war through a}l the years of World 
War II. A air group, whether afloat ot land 


based, can now deliver to any reachable target a des- 
tructive cargo exceeding in power all of the ibombs 
that fell on Britain in all of World War II. In size 
and variety the development of atomic weapons . . . 
has been such that atomic weapons have virtually 
achieved conventional status within our armed forces. 
In the United States, the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, and the Marine Corps are all capa^ble of putting 
this weapon to military use.**^ 

The U.S.S.R., wfliich was rather some four 
years late in the atomic race, having discovered 
her atomic weapblns only in the summer of 1949, 
appears to have gone ahead of the U.S.A. by 
August, 1953 when she even exploded her first 
H-bomb. The U.S.A. tested her H-bomb only 
in March, 1954. 

The original Hiroshinita bomb was equal to 
mere 20,000 tons of TNT. In scientific circles tliey 
now talk about a GO-megaton bomb or a bomb 
of 60 million tons of TNT; and iliis means that 
continents are now as vulnerable as cities. During 
the sun^njer of 1956 it w^as reported that the 
Pcnlqgon was thinking even 'in terms of cobalt 
bombs. If exploded sufiSciently high above the 
earth such a bolnb consistilig of a hydrogen- 
pimoiiium core and a cobalt skin would spread 
radio-active cobalt dust sufficiently to wipe out 
1 fe allogeii'her and render the planet sterile for 
centuries.* 

Attempts for Disarmament Under 
THE U.N. 

What, then, has the U.N. done to deal with 
this “biggest arms race in the history of man”?® 
Even wffien the U.N. was an alliance, and not 
an organization under the U.N. Charter, govem- 
n')ents of the U.S.A,, the U.K., the U.S.S.R. 
and China declared from Moscow on October 30, 
1943 that they woljld “confer and co-operate with 
olne .anol’her and with other iricmbers of the 
United Nations 'Iiq bring about a practicable 
general agreement wih respect to the regulation 
of ‘armaments in the post w!ar period.”^ 

1. United Nations Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 12, 
t)errniher 15, 1963, p. 556. 

2. The Staleirman, Calcutta^ July 1, 1966, 

Editorial. • 

3. John Mrujlauring: The United Nations and 
Power Politics, 1951, p. 178. 

4. Goadfich and Harnbro:* Char^r of the UJf. 
Commentary and Documents, Second Edition. IMO. 
PD. 671-2*. 
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'As the Wotid War II ended, direct efforts 
for disarmasnientl ' b^an. anew under the U*N. 
On January 24, 1946 the General Assembly set 
up^ afi Atomic Energy Ceimmission to deal with 
the problems .arising out of the discovery of 
atomic energy. In February, 1946 the Military 
Staff Codnlmiltee referred to in Article 47 of the 
U.N. Charter, stai^Iied work lio draw up a set of 
basic prifliciples wfiich ehould govern tne 
organization of U.N. Armied Forces. In 
February, 1947 the Security Council also set up 
a Commission, on Conventional Armaments. The 
whole problem of disarmaimient was thus split 
into parts, each in charge of a separate body ot 
the U.N., apparently on the exploded plinciple 
that things done by halves will somehow be done 
right. The U.S.S.R., of course, desired that 
all aspects of the p,roblem in their organic 
interconnexions should be discussed at the highest 
level through the Security Council, which was 
given by the U.N. Charter the primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of International 
peace and security."* The Western Powers thus 
seruied a procedural victory iover the U.S.S.R. 
in the Cold War iihait started iniiriediately the hot 
war ended — a hot wiar, indeed, in which the 
U.S.S.R. might have been an enemy of the 
W^estern Powers.® 

In May, *1948 the AEC rcpprled. to the 
Security Council that it wlas useless to continue 
its work until a political accolrd had been reached 
between tJie Western Powers and the U.S.S.R. 
In July, 194*8 the MSC informed the Security 
Council that it was not in a position to undertake 
final review) of the over-all strength and 
composition of the U.N. Armed Forces or to 
make further progress in the nc^tter until agree- 
ment had been reached in the Security Council on 
the General Principles. In August, 1948 the 
CCA also reported that “a system of regulation 
and reduction of armaments and armed forces 
can only be put into effect in an atmosphere of 
international cojnfideuce and security” and that 
'^provision n-luat be made for effective enforce* 
ment action in the event o-f violations.”^ 

Thus by the middle of 1948 the different bo- 
dies dealing with disarmament were dead-locked 

5. Ibid, p. 72. 

6. My essay on Panch Shila and World Peace, 
Tha Modem Review, February, 1256, and Laski: 
Comnyuniet' Maniiiesto: SoMiat. Londinorh, p. 84. 

7. John Mackurin: The United Hatione and 
Powet PolUi^ 1951, pp. 177-8* 


because o|f political differences. In Novemberi . 
1948 the General Assembly adopted two resolu^ . 
tions oil disarmaptesit : pne approved (he : 
general findings, recommendations aind specific 
proposals of the AEC based mainly on U.S. 
suggestion requiring .surrender of certain parts 
of national sovereignty for- purposes of effective 
inspection and .control by the intematioinal 
authority; and the other proposed that the CCA 
should devote' Us first attention to) obtaining and 
checking informatioin from Member States on 
thoir effective and conventional atrmamepts. 

Nothing cotuld be done to create the U.N. 
Armed Forces referred to in. Article 43 of the 
U.N. Charter. But on the basis of a report 
submilted by the Secretary-General in September, 
1948, the General Assembly, in spite of protests 
from Communist States, authoirised him m 
November, 1949 to establish a U.N. Field 
Service with a ridiculous strength of up to 300 
persons only. The uniting for peace resolution 
of November, 1950 adopted by the General 
Assembly in spite of Communist protests pro- 
vided for a Collective Measures Committee. 
But it appears to enjoy very little confidence 
of the Members of the U.N., because the 
U.S.S.R. and China have been excluded from 
it _ • 

No agreement w|as reached between the 
Western Powers and the U.S.S.R., the latter 
continuing lo insist that the AEC should p;repare 
two draft agreements, one on the control of 
a!omic energy and the dlher on the prohibition' 
of atomic weapons, both to* come into force, 91; 
least, simultaneously, if atomic weapons could 
not be prohibited unconditionally. Similarly, 
little progress wias nuide by the CCA whose plan 
for (miaking a census of the armed forces of tb9 
Members of the U.N. and their armamentp— ^ 
excluding, of course, atomic arms, in spite «of a 
Russian suggestion in 1949 for itheir inclusion— 
was rejected by the U.S.S.R. The U.S.S.Rv^ 
held that there should be prior agreement on the 
principle of a one-third reduction of armasiD^nts 
and armed forces by the permanent members of . 
the Security Oouncil and that atomic weaponf 
should be banned. 

Western Move in 1951 and Russian 
Countermove; in 1954 

The arguments and counter-arguorents were 
repeated in 1949>^ and 1950. In • 1051 the 
the U.K., and Fmnee pibitpsed a ffedt 
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upproMdi Chtrouj^ a new conunissioKi wihich 
would •'conaider bdth nuclear and conventional 
weapons, lliis commission w^ established by 
the (Teneral Assembly on January 11, 1952. In 
April, 1952 the U.S. representative proposed a 
series of essential principles which called for a 
6tep-by*Sltep prograonlme of disarmament covering 
all categories of weapons including the atomic 
bolinb. In May, 1952 the Western Powers also 
gelled Out their proposal for numerical ceilings 
on armed folrces — a total of 1.5 million each 
ior the U.S.S.R., China, and the U.S. A., 
660,000 each for France and the .U.K., and 

betf^n 150,000 and 200,000 each for other 
countries. 

The U.S.S.R., at first, ridiculed and re- 
jected these propfosals. When, however, Mr. 
Vyshinsky outlined his disarmament proposals 
on September 30, 1954, taking as a base the 
proposals of a phas^ system of disarmament 
advanced by the U.K. and France in June, 1954, 
the U.S.S.R. seemed to modify its position. 
The moist important part <of the discussion nqw 
turned on the question of tilmling in the processes 
of disarmament. Russia now desired reduction 
of coinventional armaments and armed iorces 
to agreed limits before the international ciontrol 
drgan was established on condition that the re- 
duction is supervised by an international 
information organ. This agreemicnt to reduce 
armaments and armed forces, not by one-third 
of an unknown strengtli, but to certain definite 
oeilingis, was m Russian Concession. But the 
U.S.S.R. now demanded also a concession 
from the Western Powers in that they should 
reduce their forces and armaments before the 
information organ was actually replaced by a 
functioning control organ with all the necessary 
powers. The ban on atomic weapons would 
operate only when 50 per cent of the agreed re- 
ductions had been carried out and then the 
permanent control organ would also replace the 
temporary information organ. 

The Western Powers, however, seemed to 
fear that tliis control organ might not actually 
come«into being at all later, and that, in any 
case, it mi^t be paralysed by the Veto right 
of the great powers. 

On November 4, 1954, the General Assem- 
bly a^^ed tile Disarmament Commission to 
convene its ‘eiib-committee fc^r private talks. 
The Russian attitude , was olarifled end aa^lir 


fied in their proposals of May 10, 1066. The 
U.S.S.R. acceded to the Western demand that 
reduction of conventional weapons should 
come first. There was also no talk of propor- 
tionate limitation any more. Instead the ceil- 
ings proposed by the Western Powers in May, 
1952 were agreed to. The reduction of conven- 
tional armaments was to be carried out in three 
instalments during 1956 and 1957, 50 per cent 
of the reductions being in 1956 in the first 
instalment. In 1956, no atomic disarmament, 
not even a nominal ban on nuclear weapons 
was envisaged, but only an assurance by the 
Great Powers that they would not use such 
weapons against each other, that they would 
stop atomic tests, and that they would not 
increase their armed forces and armaments in- 
cluding atomic weapons above the level of 
December 31, 1954. In 1957, while the second 
instalment of the reduction of conventional 
forces is in progress, the ban on nuclear weapons 
is to be declared. The actual atomic disarma- 
ment should come only during the last and final 
phase of the limitation of conventional forces 
after 75 per cent of the agreed reduction would 
have been carried out. 

“T^is declaration of Russia’s readiness to give up 
her superiority in ccnv'cntional forces in advance nf 
atomic disarmament appears to come as a direct 
consequence of Russians progress in the development 
of nuclear weapons and of the means to deliver 
them.''* , i 

Regarding reduction of armed forces and 
its methods, Russia also proposed that (1) a 
special conference be convened in the first part 
of 1956 to fix the level of armament for small 
powers and for npn-members of the U.N., 
especially for Geimany and Japan, (2) the Big 
Four Powers withdraw tlieir occupation forces 
from all German territory except strictly 
limited ,local police forces to be under F^r 
Power control in both parts of Germany, (3) 
militai-y bases on all foreign soil be liquidated, 
(4) countries with experience in atomic energy 
field give industrial, scientific and technical help 
to other countries for peaceful purposes, (5) 
Far Eastern questions be eettled to avoid dan'^ 
ger 'of a new war, and (6) discrimination in 
trade relations between all countries be ended. 

Under the Russian plan, atomic energy 
should, of course, be owned nationally, but the 


i. Umo DeutiolMr, The Statmm, June 8, IW, 
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international control agen(^ should set ut> on explosions and an armament truce, the Fame 


the temtories of all the respective States, 
along reciprocal lines, control ^sts at major 
porte, railway junctions, roads and air fields. In 
1956, the prerogatives of the control agency 
would have been limited mainly to checking 
trafilc at crucial points and to watching that 
there should be no dangerous concentration of 
ground forces or of air and naval forces. Only 
in 1957 would there be inspection on a perma- 
nent basis on the scale necessary to insure the 
fulfilment of the convention with unhindered 
access at any time to all objects of control. 

Regarding enforcement measmes, Russia 
proposed that the control organ should make 
recommendations to the Seciuity Council on 
measures to warn and punish the violators of 
the convention. 

Wbbthen Reaction Since July, 1955 

The importance of the Russian Concessions 
was recognised on all hands. Indeed, they 
seemed to be dazzling and puzzling. The West- 
ern Powers for a moment did not know how to 
react. An occasion for suitable action came at 
tlie Big Four Summif Conference in Genevai in 
.luly, 1955. There President Eisenhower made 
on July 18, 1955 a dramatic proposal of his 
‘ Open Skies” plan for an exchange between the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the U.K. and France 
of inilitaiy blueprints and reciprocal air recon- 
naissance . The Heads of the States directed the 
up-coming Foreign Ministers’ conference to 
pursue the subject of disarmament further. At 
the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in October- 
November, <1955, discussion on disarmament 
was inconclusive. 

The issue then rcacfied the General Assem- 
bly where a Western Plan was approved on 
December 16, 1955, after all the Russian 
amendments were rejected. Pending agreement 
on a more General disarmament plan, the reso- 
lution called on the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee to give priority to President Eisenhower’s 
“Open Skies” plan, Mr. Bulganin’s scheme for 
ground control posts under whicl> inspection 
teatQs would bo stationed at key points in the 
countries concerned and. all such measures of 
adequately safeguarded disarmament as are 
now .feasible. Tlie resolution also instructed 
the 8ub«pommittee to take into account other 
disaimiunent .. plans, which included the Nehru 
for euq^nsion of ea^ierimenlal 


plan for exchange and publication of military 
budgets, and the Eden plan for “pilot” projects 
in problems of inspection and control. 

The game of disarmament tall^s was played 
in its final phases at the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee Meetings in London from March 19 
to May 4, 1956, at the meetings of the Dis- 
armament Commission itself in New York in 
July, 1956 and in a series of correspondence 
among the heads of Governments of -the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., the U.K. and France. 
On August *7, 1956, President Eisenhower 
appealed to Mr. Bulganin to honour the arms 
pact at the summit talks of July, 1955 and 
rejected, like other Western Powers, the Russian 
scheme of unilateral and unsupervised reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments. Bulganin 
in his letter, dated September 11, 1956, only 
proposed negotiation between the powers con- 
cerned for reduction of armaments and ban on 
atomic weapons. A few weeks later Mr. Bul- 
ganin in his letter, dated October 19, 1956, 
repeated his proposal for ban on tests of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. Answering 
immediately Mr. Eisenhower in his letter, 
dated October 21, 1956, expressed his annoyance 
i , Mr. Bulganin’s remarks, amounting to inter- 
ference in U.S. domestic affairs, proposed to 
“evaluate all proposals from any source vhich 
seem to have merit” and only hoped that “direct 
communication between us may serve the cause 
of peace.”* 

Result of Disakmament Talks 
Thbough the U.N. 

■Wlicn the disarmament debate opened in 
1946, there were four major areas of disagree- 
ment: first, omiership of atomic eneigy; 
second, inspection and control to ensure uses of 

* Russia in her latest move on November 17, 19B6^ 
called for a “summit disarmament conferanee of tiia 
U.8.8.R., the U.S.A., the UJt., Fhmce and India 
to (be followed by a broader conference in fbe 

heads of the NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Oovem- 
mente as well**as those of China, India, Yugoslavia, 
Burma and Indonesia who arc not mmben ol^ ths 
NATO, the Bagdad Pact or the Wanaw Pact 0 <n^ 
participate. Russia now proposed a' nooragpefidon, 
pact between the North Atlantic Treaty Poiran Sad 
the Communist Warsaw Powers and a liniited aoe^U 
anoe of President Eisenhower’s open, aides plan in fnat 
die was now agreeable to aerial ^otogaplw up tdrcOO 
miles on erther ade of. the Ewthweat border in 
Europe. Otherwiasb thenreeama ib;bavil,faten 
tiuuige in the attituda the poirwt ooMittjM oh tib 
: iMMa of diMnaamaiit. ■ 
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atomic energy exclusively for peaceful purposes; 
third, timing or phasing of the different pro- 
cesses of disarmament; and , fourth, enforce- 
ment in case of violation of the disarmament 
agreement. At the outset the U.S.A. appeared 
to be magnanimous beyond measure because of 
her readiness to give up her monopoly over 
atomic secrets for their peaceful uses if only 
suitable control, inspection and enforcement 
could be* ensured. But the U.S. reputation 
continued to diminish when news began 
to pour in by 1949 that Russians “were 
rasing mountains and irrigating deserts 
with atomic energy.”® The reputation was only 
partially regained when on December 8, 1953, 
President Eisenhower in his speech before the 
General Assembly called for an Atomic Energy 
Authority under the U.N. (1) to pool the 
know-how of world scientists for applying 
atomic energy to industrial, agricultural, medi- 
cal and other peaceful endeavours, (2) to pro- 
vide abundant electrical energy to the power- 
starved areas of the world and (3) to control 
and store atomic materials. But soon after 
Russia also offered the world the knowledge it 
had gained from its atomic * power station 
operating there since June, 1954. Thus the 
question of ownership in the atomic debate lost 
its significance by 1949, with subsequent loss 
of U.S. reputation of magnanimity aEu by 
1964. 

Regardig timing, the U.S.S.R. position at 
tile beginning was that prohibition of atomic 
weapons must precede that of any airangements 
for control, inspection and enforcement, while 
the Western Powers insisted that arrangements 
for control, inspection and enforcement must 
have precedence over any prohibition here. By 
1948 the U.S.S.R. made a concession that 
the two processes might possibly be simul- 
taneous, and by 1954, when she was atomically 
as powerful as, if not more powerful than, the 
Western Powers, she accepted Western ideas 
On the subject almost in toto. The importance 
of timing in the disarmament processes was 
thus lost with growing Russian prestige, when 
in spite 4f her possession — ^indeed, earlier pos- 
Sesdon^— of even hydrogen bombs, she could 
demonstrate to the world that she would never 
be the fimt to use atomic weapons — ^the- first 

-e, John .MlMlaitnni Th* VnSiei fftUiov ^ 

mt, p. HB. , 


is, of course, the new eve of the U.S.A. throw- 
ing the whole humanity into a most deadly 
hell since August, 1945-^nd by September 30, 
1954, she also agreed to all that the Western 
Powers had insisted m this respect. 

The problem of enforcement also appeared 
in a new garb with the destruction bf the 
atomic monopoly and the subsequent speed in 
the atomic race. Since 1949, at any rate since 
1954, peoples of the world lost all distinction 
beh\een peace and terror and surrendered 
themselves to living more in terror than in 
peace. This they did in the Churchillian 
belief that 

“Whtn the advance of destiuctive weapons enables 
everyone to kill everybody eUe, nobody will want to 
kill any one at aH”*® 

and that 

“It may well be that we shall by a process of sub- 
lime iiony have i cached a stage in this storm whei« 
safety will be the sturdy child of tenor and survival 
the twin brother of annihilation 

But no one can forget the distinction 
between peace and teiror, thougli it is not 
ceitainy as clear as that between peace and 
war.* There is, moreover, the warning from 
Mr C. Rajagopalachari, according to whom: 

“When a certain point of desperation is reached 
there is no question of deterrence through self interest 
Mad couiage takes the plate of calculation and history 
has recorded many instances of this 

The question of inspection still demands 
an answer, as before, for removing any kind 
of insecurity, and must be considered along 
with the question of enforcement, if we want 
peace without unbridled terror; if, that is to 
say. We want that men like Eisenhower and 

10 House of Commons Debate, November 3, 
1953, Parhamentary Debates, Vol. 520, Col. 30 Also, 
India Quarterly, Vol X, No 1, January-March, 1954, 
p 30 

11 ChurchiH’s declaiation on March 1, 1065. 
According to Mr Lloyd (UK), “When it u every- 
where understood that recourse to war is going to 
mean the complete destruction of both sides, may that 
not be the supreme deterrent to war which has 
hitherto been lacking?" (U. N Remew, Vol, 1, No. b, 
November, 1954, p. 8). On February ^ 19S6, the 
IVcmiers of the British Commonwealth except India 
and Ceylon also declared; “They agreed that the 
overwhelmmg supenonty "of the Western powers in 
nuclear weapons offers at the present time the most 
effective and practical assurance that wwld peace will 
not be disturbed by any deliberate act of aggression.” 

, 19. “Stop Th^ Atomic Tester” 'III. InmUshtd in 
the Amrito Baiat Patif&fu (Oalcutta) in n SQlisg gf 
articles in April, 1955, * . 
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of Poland and Madam Cyrankiewicz 
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feul|aoi|i ariued with atomic weapons should 
not behave as the worst terrorists ia the whole 
of human history; 

At the end of the London talks on dis- 
armament, Mr. Harold Stassen could declare 
On May 6, 1966^ that the differences between 
the Soviet Union and the West had been 
harrowed “from nine miles to five miles,” but 
that the remaining five miles would be “very 
difficult to travel.” Tlie difference, Mr. Stassen 
admitted, was further reduced by a “small 
step” through Russian agreement, announced 
on July 12, 1956, to the revised higher ceilings 
for national armed forces suggested by the 
Western Powers, i.e., 2.6 million men for the 
U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and China and 750,000 
for the U.K. and Prance. 

Disarmament Through the World 
State 

The distance between the Eastern and 
Western attitudes seems now so small, yet so 
big, because we have somehow resigned our- 
selves to the prejudice that world peace is not 
attainable in the same way and to the same 
extent as national peace is attained within 
each nation. Yet there need be no such blind 
resignation to fate, if we can comiucr the 
present distrust among nations through a 
conscious exercise of our will to live decently 
as world citizens in a single world State, which 
is the balance of truth that remains after we 
reject age-long prejudices based on balance of 
power or balance of payments among nations. 
The argument for creating trust through the 
world -State in the modern world is, of course, 
very simple. Croups and individuals within 
any nation have no armaments race among 
them — indeed, they have among them, wdiat 
may be called a disarmament race— because, 
first, the struggle for power among them is 
subordinate to the struggle for peace, pros- 
perity, service and culture; and, secondly, the 
struggle for power itself, in its limited field, 
is also duly controlled through a monopoly of 
the armed forces under tlie State. The armed 
forces of the State are effective, because, first, 
they are monopolised by the government of 
the State; secondly, they are neutralised in 
outlook; thirdly, they are ueed mostly against 
indhridualB behaving criminally, and only 
occasicmally against groups so braving; and, 


fourthly, they are backed by the will of the 
State. If disarmament of groups and indivi- 
duals has been possible in spite of a strug^e 
for power among them, there is no reason why, 
under suitable conditions, nations cannot be 
disarmed in spite of the international struggle 
for power. The required suitable conditions 
are: first, the international struggle for power 
must be deemed subordinate to the inter- 
national struggle for peace, prosperity, service 
and culture; and, secondly, the struggle for 
power itself in the international sphere, as in 
the national sphere, should be eontrolled ‘ by 
the armed forces of the world State. In practi- 
cal terms, the first condition requires that our 
national loyalties should be considered subor- 
dinate to our primary loyalty to the whole 
human race, and that the General Assembly, 
the Security Council, tlie International Court 
gf Justice and the Secretariat of the U.N. 
should have powers similar to those possessed 
by the legislature, the ministry, the court and 
the cii’il services in any State; and the second 
condition requires that there should be a U.N, 
Army ojierating under Articles like 43, 46 and 
47 of the U.N. Charter. More briefly, the 
sovereign equality^® of all members of the 
U.N. should be realised through the superior 
K vereignty of the whole world. 

" Rut for international distrust the Western 
Powers would not have supposed, as they have 
actually done, tliat problems like German 
Unification or European security, should be 
given priority to the world’s No. 1 problem — 
the problem of atomic disarmament.^* But for 
international distrust, also, the U.S.S.R. 
would not have rejected President Eisenhower’s 
“Open Skies” plan, and Mr. Khrusebev also 
would not have described it as “letting strang- ‘ 
CIS into our bed-rooms,” though Mr. Bulganin 
in his letter to President Eisenhower, dated 
September 19, 1955 had said, “In principle, 
we have no objection to this proposal” and 
that “at a definite stage” such an mcchange 
would be necessary.^* 


13. The U. N. Charter. Art. 2(1). 

14. Disclosure by France on May - 4 , 19M, of the 

Anglo-French plai^ to link German re-unification and 
European security with the first stage of any disarma- 
inent program. | 

15. President Eisenhower’s Open ffldes Ffan, 

printed and distributed by the United Statos Informa- 
tion Service, Delhi. ( f 
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OtB PcnjTiCAL Myopia 

But when will this “definite stage” ar- 
rive? It seems it arrived long ago; only due to 
our political myopiai we are unable to see the 
emerging contours of the world State which 
must be associated with this stage. 

Let us re-read what Mr. H. G. Wells 
wrote in 1920: 

“Until the Roman Republic extended itself to all 
Italy, there had been no free community larger than 
a city state; all great communities were communities 
of obedience under a monarch. The great united 
Republic of the United States would have been im- 
poaaible before the press and the railway. The tele- 
graph and telephone, the aeroplane, the continual pro- 
gress of land and sea transit are now insisting upon a 
still larger political organization . . . Our true State, 
this State that is already beginning, this State to 
which every man owes his utmost political effort must 
be now this nascent Federal World State to which 
human necessities point. Our true God now is the Go4 
of all men. Nationalism as a God must follow the 
tribal gods to limbo. Our true nationality is man- 
kind.’" 

Bertrand Russell also similarly declared 
in 1932 that the survival of our scientific 
civilization “will demand, as a minimum 
condition, the establishment of a world State 
and the subsequent institution of a world- 
wide system of education designed to produce 
loyalty to the world State. Since 1948 Prof.- 
H. J. Morgenthau also has been insisting 
that 

“In no period of modern history was civilization 
more in need of permanent peace and hence, of a 
world State,” 

and that ’ T ^ 

“Peace-preserving and community-building processes 
of diplomacy must be directed towards the achieve- 
ment of the ideal of the World State”.^® 

There will, of course, be many doubters. 
Even so eminent a thinker as Prof. H. J. 
Laski , observed in his Grammar of Politics^ 
first published in 1925: 

“We cannot, at least in any practicable future, 
visualise the Prime Minister of a World State un- 
folding hia policy to a popularly elected parliament 
at Geneva.*"* 


16. The OutUnea of Hiatory, p. 601. 

17. ^jPdveation and the Social Order, p. 27. 

18. PoUtica Among Nationa, Second Edition,, 
1064, pp. 481g 485, 534. 

19. Oitmmar of Folitica, Fourth Edition, Seventh 
ImpTemon, Febmaiy, 1988, p. 238. 


This is also the background of his un* 
fortunate conclusion regarding disarmament: 

“Ideally, the solution of the disarmament ques- 
tion is a position where no State possesses more 
armed forces than are necessary for the problems of 
internal police; as a matter of practice, that solution 
is utopian at the present time.*** 

This conclusion in the name of “the 
present time” is certainly out of date in this 
atomic age, if not earlier. 

Atomic weapons are a threat not only to 
international peace, but to all kinds of peace, 
— indeed, to the lives of all persons on this 
globe irrespective of their class, national or 
other considerations. If National Governments 
do not act urgently here, individuals, espe- 
cially men of culture in all parts of the world, 
should now come out of their national shells 
and declare that their ultimate loyalties are 
not to their national states, but to the human 
race as a whole. This will greatly help the 
development of the present trends towards pro- 
tection of the fundamental human rights 
against the horrors of atomic war by esta- 
blishing a World State which will have suffi- 
cient power to suppress in advance even 
eminent statesmen thinking in terms of brutal 
and inhuman destruction with atomic weapons. 

Those who take the initiative in founding 
the World State will be respected by generat- 
tions to come as the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, if not for anything else at least for 
rescuing ^^civilization from the scourge of an 
Atomic World War Some 2300 years 

ago Aristotle declared tliat “he who first 
founded the State was the greatest of bene- 
factors .”22 This he said with reference to the 
City States of those days. But the days of 
City States are gone. In these days of wide 
and rapid communication, who is there to stick 
to the Aristotelian idea that “A State cannot 
be made out of ten citizens and one which is 
made out of ten times ten thousand is no 
longer a State. Our scientific discoveries, 
especially in the sphere of communications, 
industries and destructive weapons, have led 
us to outgrow all theories and institutions 
even of nation-States which attempted to 

2j. Ibid, p. 591. 

21. Goal: Disarmament: a speech by Harold 
Stassen at a luncheon of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington on April 21, 1965. 

22. PoUtica, I, 2. 15. 

23. Ethics, IX. X. 3. 
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claim exclusive loyalties of citizens every- 
where during the last two centuries or more. 
Mill’s theory that “boundaries of governments 
should coincide in the main with those of 
nationalities,”^^ is today as outmoded as was 
Aristotle’s idea, within a few years of his 
death, tliat the boundaries of governments 
should coincide with the boundaries of cities. 
The Aristotles and Mills of the 20th century 
have to declare that the boundary of the 
government should now coincide with the 
boundary of the whole world. The new ideal 
is ‘one world, one humanity and one State.’ 
Aristotle believed man naturally grew into 
his City State rna the family and the village. 
The City SUte in its turn now is naturally 
growing into the World State, via the nation- 
state, the licaguc of Nations and the United 
Nations. The Marxian idea that the State will 
one day wither away is true only in the sense 
that the ‘natiou-Staitc’, not only for economic 
reasons, as the Marxists think, but more so, 
for reasons of scienlilic discoveries of the 19th 
and 20th centuries, will naturally, perhaps 
immediately, be replaced by the World State. 

A Historic Mission 

Will this historic mission capture the 
imagination of statesmen like Nehru, Eisen- 
hower, Bulganin, Eden, Mao Tse-tung and 
Mollet who lead the governments of their 
nations? If not, the paradise lost in August, 
1945, when the first atomic weapons were 
burst, will not be regained in this generation. 
As Sir Winston Churchill once said, it had not 
been easy to discover atomic weapons, but it 
might be "even more difficult to abolish 
them.”2» 

Fortunately, there is a ‘^growing world public 
opinion that it is cowardly to be occupied in pro- 
ducing instruments for mass killing by pressing a 
button without even the compensation of personal 
sacrifice and risk which went with conventional 
weapons.**” 

Unfortunately, even men like Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari are so unrealistic as not yet to 
believe in the ideal of the World Staite. He 

24. Considerations on Representative Oovem- 
ment, Ch. 16. 

His speech on March 23, 1^. 

26. Rajagopalachari: *^Stop These Atomio Tests 
(V)”. Publi^ed in tine Amita Bazar Pairika in a series 
in April, 16S6. 


realises that negotiation over atomic disarma* 
ment has become equivalent to process of 
quiet secret competition.*'^? Yet he refuses to 
recognise that ''war cannot be regulated like 
a football game. It cannot be humanised. It 
must be abolished.”^® He, along with many 
others, seems to hold the unrealistic belief 
that war is a lesser evil than atomic weapons. 
He, therefore, urges that we should be first 
against atomic weapons, and then against war, 
and appeals to the U.S.A. to "unilaterally 
throw all the atom bombs in the deep Antarctic 
and begin a new world, free from fear.’*^® - But 
this is to forget almost a political axiom of these 
days that under 'conditions of existing scientific 
knowledge any large-scale war and atomic 
weai)ons arc inseparably connected. 

Even the All-India Congress Committee of 
the Indian National Congress in its famous 
Quit India resolution of August 8, 1942, drafted 
by Mahatma Gandhi himself declared: 

. the committee is of opinion that the future 
peace, security and ordered prognsa of the world 
demand a world fedetation of free nations, and on no 
other basis can the problems of the modem world be 
solved. Such a world federation w’ould ensure the 
freedom of its constituent nations, the prevention ol 
aggression and exploitation by one nation oyei 
another, the protec-tion of national minorities, the 
advancement of all backward area.% and peoples, and 
the pooling of the world’s resources for the common 
good of all. On the establishment of such a world 
federation, disarmament would be practicable in ah 
countries; national armies, navies and air- forces would 
no longer bo necefsary and a world federation defence 
force would keep the world peace and prevent aggres- 
sion. An independent India would gladly join such a 
world federation and co-operate on an equal basu 
with other countries in the solution of international 

problems. **st) 

Role of the U.N. Secketary-General 

Before the Dumbarton Oaks talks from 
August through October, 1944, the Government 
of the U.S.A. seriously »considered a plan of 
having for tlie new world organisation a 

27. Ths New York Times, December 26, 1664. 
Also published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) 
December, 1654. 

2S. Rajagopalachari : ‘‘Stop These Atomic Testa 
(III)”. 

29. The New York Times, December 26, 1654. 

30. Congress Responsibility for ike DisturhaMes, 

1942-3, published by the Manager of Publications, 
Delhi, p. 64 . . : 
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'President*' who would deal with political and 
executive matters of concern to the world orga- 
nisation, and a Secretary-General, who would 
manage the internal administration of the 
Secretariat.®^ It may be that if his life had not 
been suddenly ^cut short on April 12, 1945, Mr. 
Roosevelt would gladly accept the honour of 
being the first President of the World State. 
Mr. John Gimther reports that Mr. Roosevelt 
had some such ambition.®^ Actually, however, 
just before the Dumbarton Oaks talks the U.S. 
State Department decided in favour of a single 
permanent officer combining the external i>oli- 
tical prerogative of the President with the 
administrative responsibility of the Secretary- 
General. Is it too much to expe-ct that the 
Secretary-General of the U.N. will behave in 
near future like a. Prime Minister or President 
of the World State with a definite policy of his 
own in so terrible a matter for the whole human 
race as the atomic armaments race? 

, The present Secretary-General of the U.N., 
Mr. Hammarskjold, appears to have the 
greatest caution, if not hesitation, to take any 
action in the matter. According to him: 

“Whoever wants to grip the world and shape it 
will fail, because the world is a spiritual Ihittg that 
cannot be shaped ”^3 state, no group of States, 
no world organization can grip the world and i?hapo 
it either by force or any formula of words in a 
charter or a treaty. There are no absolute answers to 
the agonies and searchings of our time. But all men 
and women of good will can influence the course o.f 
history in the direction of the ideals expressed in the 

charter.”S4 

Mr. Hammarskjold believes that 

The activities of the U.N; Secretariat, especially 
of the Socretary-Oeneral, are “never in any way in 
competition with the activities of governments. The 
Secretariat is not a kind of super-diplomacy or super- 
foreign office. It is not even a co-ordinating organ of 
that kind. It is in a very qualified sense a service 
Organisation here too: it supplements, but never com- 
petes with, the activities of governments. It follows 
that the Secretariat or the »Secrctaiy-4jeneral, never tries 
and never should try to tell any country, any govern- 
ment, wliat it aliould do,” 

31. Schwebel: The Secretary-Oeneral o] the 
United Natipns, 1952, p. 17. 

32. JtooBevelt in Retrospect, 1950, p. 81. 

33. United Nations Bulletin, Vol. XV, No. 7, 
October 1, 1963, p. 277. 

34. Ibid, p. 279. 


“Personally,” says Mr. Hammanskjold, “I am 
firmly against any kind of attempt at policy-making 
through statements from the Secretary-General. And, 
finally, the Secretariat should not, unsolicited, mix 
into inter-State affairs in the sense of volunteering as 
a mediating body or something of that kind . If it is 
called upon, that is another matter. But that is not 
its natural function on the basis of the terms of 
reference laid down in the Charter.” 

“Its function,” he continues, “is to find and to keep 
alive and to broaden whatever may be the common 
denominator in the foreign policies of the nations. To 
find this common denominator is not too difficult, 
bc'caui^c there is no doubt about the unanimity as to 
general aims, to the extent that they fall within the 
sphere of interest of the United Nations. As to keep- 
ing it alive, very much can be done in that respect, 
and very much is done in direct contacts and in 
public relations as w’ell. As to broadening it, iheio 
we come to what is really a cmcial point — that is, to 
work not as a mediator but in such a way that you 
daily and constantly increase the llnde^^tandiDg of the 
other point ef view; increase the understanding of tin 
extent to which the common denominator, the com- 
mon eloinent, is to be found in the policy of the 
other side.” 

In "tenns of practical action,” all this 
mcans^ Mr. Hammarskjold adds: 

“The Secretariat has to analyse the positions and 
problems; when asked to do so, it lias to giv(' the 
results of its analy.^a in terms of advice; and ha-s 
itself to use the oiiportunities which com<tantIy arise 
to smooth out tho.se unnecessary differences and mis- 
understandings which arc bound to develop in any big 
w'orld system.”® 

It may be a bit difficult to understand the 
finer aspects of Mr. Hammarskj old’s descrip- 
tion of the role of the Socrctary-Oeneral of the 
United Nations as a great world figure, indeed, 
a wwld leader. Mr. Ilamnftirskjold says he 
does not try nor should try to tell any country 
or government, w-hat it should do. Yet he also 
says he constantly uses opportunities to smooth 
out unnecessary differences and misundertand- 
ings arising in any big world system. He is 
against policy-making statements, but appa- 
rently not against policy-making diplomatic 
contacts and public relations. Besides, he may 
be against policy-making statements only 
'personally,’ yet 'officially' he may have to make 
policy through statements in view of the high 
international' position he occupies. He certainly 

35. India Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 2, 

1953, pp. 151-2. . i . ’ 
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cannot issue orders against recalcitrants gests that he should be an ^international states* 


amongst governments, yet he can exercise in- 
fluence on them. And in the region in which 
he acts and moves influences may be more 
important than actual orders. It may be safely 
presumed that Mr. Hammarskjold veiy subtly 
does what he intends to do. Certainly he plays 
in the world today the most significant role 
directing world events towards peace, pros- 
perity, service and culture in the name of the 
whole human race. 

Lec;al Basis of uiik Secre'cary-General’s 

Rolc 

And lie has a sure basis on the United 
Nations Charter itself in this respect. As he 
himself says; 

“WIk'Ii Uit' Secretariat is refen ('d to as a main 
of tin' Uniled Naiions. it is, perhaps, not 
primarily because of its iinpcu’tant executive func- 
tions, but bwauso of its jiolitical lesponsibililie.s — 
responsibilities wliicii are rather lueagt’i’ly expres'jcd in 

the Chartcr.”3T 

Under Article dOO of the United Naiioiid 
Uliarter, he is required to maintain ‘‘an exclu- 
sively international character’^ without seeking 
or receiving any ‘‘instructions from tiny govern- 
ment or fiom any other authority external to 
the Organization.” Selection of proper pcr.-oniu] 
under Article 101 may be a source of political 
influence of the Secretary-General; and, by 
assigning “approjiriate staffs”***^ to the different 
organs of the Organization, he can prevent the 
rise of rival Secretaries-Gcneral, The supreme 
administrative position*^^ of tlie Secretary- 
General of itself carries a modest political 
potency. As Mr. Schwcbel observes: 

“The normal work of Uie Secretariat under the 
•Secretary-General’s ultimate direction ... in prepar- 
ing the documentation, the draft reports, the sum- 
maries, and the working papers, which •constitute much 
of the frame of reference within which the dclcgation-s 
take decisions, inevitably exercises an indirect influen-ce 
upon those decisions. ’’^t) 

The fact that under Article 97 of the United 
Nations Charter, “The Secretary-General shall 
be appointed by the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of tlie Security Council,” sug- 

§6. uVN7‘Chwter, Artier! 

37. India Quarterly, Vol. XII, No. 2, April-June 
1056, p. 151. 

38. U.N. Charter, Art. 101(2). 

.30. Ibid, Art. 97. 

40. Schweibel: The Secretary^Oeneral of the 
United Nations, 1062, p. 43. ^ 


man”^^ with policies of his own, and remain in 
ofl&ce only so long as he enjoys the confidence 
of the General Assembly, and must have, at 
least at the time of his appointment, also the 
confidence of the Security Council. It should 
also be noted in this connexion that the term of 
the Secretary-General is not fixed in the 
Charter, but is left to the discretion of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. 

While appointed as a “rapporteur” under 
the clause “other functions” in Article 98 of the 
United Nations Charter, or, more specificaliy, 
under Rule 23 of the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure of the Security Council, he could 
evidently aiggcst political solution of any pro- 
^ bleiii of world importance. His annual Report 
under Article 98 of tlie United Nations Charter 
could set the toue of discussions in the General 
Assembly and, also, perhaps, in the Security 
Council. Under Rule 12 of the General 
Assembly 8 Rules of Procedure, among the 
items of the Gimeral Assembly’s provisional 
agenda shall be all items which the Sctcrctaiy- 
General dec'ins it necessary to put before that 
l)ody. By exercising his diplomatic powers, the 
Secretary-General can also convoke special 
S(\ss'ons of the General Assembly under Article 
20 of the United Nations Charter. Under 
Rules 63 and 101 of the General Assembly’s 
Rules of Procedure and under Ru^e 22 of the 
Security Councirs provisional Rules of Proce- 
dure, the Secretary-General or a member of £he 
Secretariat designated by him as his representa- 
tive may make, at his own initiative, cither oral 
or written statements to the General Assembly 
and the Security Council and their committees 
and sub-committecs including the Military^ Staff 
Committee concerning any question under their 
consideration.'*^ The Secretary-General has 
analogous functions in relation to the Economic 
and Social Council and the Trusteeship 
Council.'*® 

Article 99 of the U.N. Charter 

But thcLjnost widespread diplomatic i>nd 
political activity of the Secretary-General has 

41 . Ibid, p. 17 ^ ^ ^ . 

42 . Kelsen: Law of the United Nations, First 
Edition, 1950, p. 304. Also, Schwebel: The Secirelary^\ 
General of the Unitdd Nations, p. 86. 

43. Rule 30 of the Rules of Procedure of the 
Economic and Social Council and Rules 26 and ^ of 
the Rules ol Procedure of the Trusteeship CoxaicU* • , 
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grown and may further grow out of Article 99 
of the United Nations Charter which states : 

“The Secretaiy-General may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council any matter which in his 
opinion may threaten the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” 

This Article gives him a prerogative to 
place any matter on the provisional agenda of 
the Security Council, and the President of the 
Security Council shall call a meeting of the 
Coimcil if tile Secretaiy-General acts under 
this article.^* 

This Article has been “the prime and un- 
mistakable afiirmation of the political character 
of the Secretary-General.”^® It gives him rte 
character of a “vital link” between the Security 
Council and the other organs of the Organisa- 
tion, because he is here authorised to report any 
developments, even if they be in economic and 
social fields, if only they could have serious 
political implications remediable only by poli- 
tical action. It gives him, by implication, “the 
right to make such enquiries and investigations 
as he may think necessary in order to determine 
whether or not to invoke his powers.” It also 
provides “a specific legal justification for that 
extensive, informal, behind-the-scenes political 
activity of the Secretary-General for which the 
essential character of his office, and the prece- 
dent of the League, provide a more general 
basis. It “could be called into play as the 
authorising clause of . declarations, proposals, 
and draft resolutions which the Secretary- 
General may wish to offer in connection with 
the Seemity Council’s work.” It also “supplies 
the Secretary-General with a Security Council 
springboard for a dramatic appeal to w^orh! 
public opinion.” 

''The Secretary-Oeneral of the United Nation.*? 
calling upon the Security Council, in the full blaze of 
world publicity, to meet what he, as the servant of all 
the nations, sees as a threat to the peace, has 
qualities of high drama which could considerably in- 
fluence international feeling in the direction the 
Secretary-General considers desirable. Were such an 
appeal well chosen, well timed, and color- 
fully staged, Article 99 might after all prove itself as 


44. Rule 3 of the Provisional Rules of Procedure 
of the Security Council. 

45. Schwebel : The S^retary^Oeneral of the 
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a weapon to which even the colossi of the cold war 
would find it advantageous to adjust their policies.”^^ 

Conclusion 

Evidently, if the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations remembers that he is not merely 
an ^'employee of the governments,” but also a 
'"servant of all the peoples behind those 
governments,”^® that more than anyone else he 
stands for the United Nations as a whole, he 
could do a lot. Mr. Maclaurin suggests that 

The Secretary-Crcneral "might one day consider 
that the disregard for the Charter and the sole consi- 
deration of cold war objectives in the dealings of the 
Big Two on the armaments question is threatening 
world peace and security. He could then force that 
very aspect of the matter on the Council, thus laying 
a weapon in the hands of critical and anxious f-mnll 
powers and rousing enonnous interest n»-ouad the 
globe not only in the technical quo'^tiou of aims 
reduction but in the specific behaviour of the big 
power delegates in dealing with it.”^8 

Perhaps now is ilie appropriate time for 
Mr. Hammarskjold to be enthusiastic about 
his peace-making mission and to act under 
Article 99 of the United Nations Charter sug- 
gesting the inter-connexion between the World 
State on the one hand, and the problem of dis- 
armament and even other political problems like 
the Suez Canal, Germany, Korea, Formosa, 
Indo-China, Kashmir, Israel and Algeria, on the 
other. The suggestion will lead us towards the 
conquest of the summit of the psychological 
Everest of narrow nationalism, and may well be 
remembered for centuries to come as the new 
Sermon on the Mount, bringing us all nearer 
to the United Kingdom of God of Earth, the 
World State, against which no one can or 
should declare any war, an Ayodhya Rastra or 
Rama Rajya. The ground seems to have been 
well prepared by the almost universal accept- 
ance of the ideals of peaceful co-existence or 
the Indian Panch Shila. The World Movement 
for World Federation has also been gaining 
strength day by day in recent times. 

.The first Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Mr. Lie, raised the question of dis- 
armament In the -General Assembly in 1960 
through his twenty-year program for achieving 
peace throu^ the United Nations. He had dis- 

47. Schwebel: The Secretary^Oenefrdl of the 
United Nations, p. 19. 

48. The UnUed Nations ond Povm PoUtka^ 

p. 422. . , 



cussed his program in the spring of 1950 with 1953 through i'he efforts of statesmen like 
the Heads of Government and the Foreign Prime Minister Nehru and Mr. Menon. In the 
Ministers of the U.S.A., the U.K., France course of the war, the U.S.A. was accused of 
and the U.S.S.R. But then there was mount- cleverly occupying Formosa under cover of a 
ing tension among the Great Powers themselves, so-called Security Council Resolution for the 
and Mr. Lie’s action was roundly criticised on sake of the Nationalist China and her own 
grounds of partiality and his involvement in political and military interests in the Far East, 
the United Nations’ illegal war« in Korea. As the war went on the Uniting for Peace 
Apparently, he underestimated the bearing of Resolution of November, <1950, short-circuited 
the Soviet walk-out from the Security Council the Security Council and its Military Staff 
in January, 1950, on the issue of Chinese re- Committee and made the Secretary-General 
presentation in the United Nations, and in the virtually the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Russian eyes did not act at all “in the cause of Forces of the General Assembly, 
peace,’’®® Mr. Lie appears to have mistaken But that Great Power tension has now 
some dogs for wolves in Korea, and misusing subsided. If now at this great juncture in 
his powers under Article 99, unnecessarily and history when under Article 109 of the United 
unwisely cried out on June 25, 1950 “Wolves, Nations Charter and a General Assembly reso- 
Wolves.” If, instead, he used all his diplomatic lution of November 21, d955, a Committee of 
and political powers to persuade his Western all the Members of the United Nations are also 
friends to recognise the new Communist Govern- searching for an appropriate time for the revi* 
inent in China, Russia would have certainly sion of the Charter itself, Mr, Hammarskjold 
renounced her policy of Security Council boy- raises his fingers towards the road to the World 
cott, and the so-called dogs might not have State, he may be instrumental in saving the 
even barked, not to speak of biting. Actually, whole human civilization,— not 'simply ita 
Mr. Lie’s action led almost to a Third World Eastern or Western segment, or its Capitalist or 
War, localised and brouglit to a halt in July, Communist part or its any other sub-division, 

— 'from joining Prof. Toynbee’s list of earlier 

49. My paper on Revision of the U. N. Ch.irter, civilizations smashed On the rocks of history. 
Indian Journal of PolUical Science, Vol. XV, No. 4, All other solutions suggested SO far for the 
Octohcr-^.cm^ber,t_l9M.o gigantic issues we confront arc like quacks’ pills 

In the Cauee of Pdace, published in April, 1954i. for curing almost an earthquake. 
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DOLLAR SHORTAGE 
By K. VENKATARAMAN, m.a. 

« 

It is important before we begin to talk about vis ihe exporting nation wilih regard toj a third 
Dollar Shortage, to really understand what We country. Moreiover not much could be exported 
are talkiixig about. This essential pTeliminary to U.S. iliself since there were not many goods 
may be best done not by indulging in some deft that the U.S. wanted to import and since hor 
dedni^onal dialectics but by keeping in mind economy w'as also surrojunded by high Urifl 
the pre-eminent position tof the U.S. in the w'alls. 

international economy which some wag has nicely Under these conditions, it happened that 
driven home by doSning the term “ilhe Almighty many nations found themsdives spending (by 
Dollar.** The U.S. occupies a peerless posi- w^ay of imjgoris) more dollars than they could 
tion in the economic w'*orld in terms of size and earn (by way of exports). Consequently sudi 
solvency. In the post-wtar world, countries had countries found themselves to be short of dob 
to import from her under compelling necessity lars, a sort of inoarrigible Micawbers vi8*a-vif 
the goods they required foir pdst-war reconstruc- the U.S. 

tion. On the other hand, their town export earn- But to( say thait a nation wias short of dol 
ings wcore handicapped for twoi reasons. There lar vtithdm rrference to its price ie incomphM 
Whs first the coa4>etitive posikiiton of U.S. vis-a- and misleadii^ b vi|bs at a partienlar 



rate between dollar and ile own currency ibat 
it found itfcclf short of dollars. Perhaps if it 
offered more uU:i>ls of i!s own currency in ex- 
change for one dollar, it might get the requisite 
amount of dollars. Dui a country may want to 
keep a parljcular exchange rate ou account of 
vario'us consideialious and if at lhat particular 
exchange rale it si)ciuU more dollars ihaa it 
receives w^iC can say lhat the naiion is suffering 
from the disease of Dollaj* Sliorlagc. 

lit is hcic that we usually stop in defining 
Dollar Shorlage, hul I his wrilci . feeds that we 
should go a step further. Tt is not proper lor a 
nation to beiiionn its Dollar Shortage in all vale- 
tudinarian self-pity \\hen it keep- an unsuitable 
exchange rale and due:? mA wish lu devalue ils cur- 
rency for pol, ideal ‘or pic^tige icasoii^. Sci ^v^: 
should say ihaL a cuimLiy 1^ fioni Duilai 

Shtortage only when ai a eerlain exchange rale 
.alteration uf wlkch i- nul I'kclv to iui^ooVi* its 
economic jiosiliun, it iimU it-eif vlioit of (hdlai-. 

This shoilag(‘ nt dollai w^ill ii-ually pi(*scnt 
ik'-elf in !eiu.^ of inaligihint d»dlai defic'ls ovei a 
considerable pcijutl hul \[ i- [)u^>il)l(* lo ciivisage 
slUuatioTis wjhcn a cuuri'ry may perhaps find a 
sort of halaiicc in it- mlei iia* i<mal ac.ouuls hut 
with va^L uiiciu|)lir)y mciii at luuue. In such 
cases lo diagnux^ (he disea-e uiil;, ou the appear- 
ance of a .si/cahh; dollar deheij will he inade- 
quate and delayeil. This is, however, a .special 
case and it will al'-u he d'lli idL lo piii|mjul llu.* 

exact amount of guilt to be laid on dollar. 

Thus the Dollar Sliorlagc i- a [ilumon enon 
of vital im[)oii lo ihe intci eai ioiial ceoiioiny and 
it is esj)eciaIU ajil lo he aggravated '’iiom a 
sullen ache to a raging fever*’’ wlam ihcie is a 
busine^^" dei>'/c^''ioTi in U.S. In such an <’v<ml 
the imixut^ of I .S. w II llueliiaie and hence the 
exports and export earning- (d other* etuintrn's 
also. 

But to jjoiiiL on’ wdiai Dollar Shortage i"-. 
is one thing. \o expla n 'he why of it is anolhei . 
If the explauaknm of Dollar* Shortage will he 
mrore impoitarr', and int(‘resling it is also hound 
U> be more difTieiill. Befoie that, however, we 
have to answer one lelcvani (pieslion that may 
be asked. There was a period wihen ihe U. K. 
jtnueb like the I'.S. today, occupied the front 
rank in the nitcrnadonal eecjnc/niiy. Why was 
i^eti no S'erling Shortage coln.Jjarable to the 
If^llar Shotrtage of today? 

Tile answer lo this question is, easy, but it is 


also i|n:|po riant. It is that conditions belwieeri 
the two periods arc different and that certain 
structural changes have occurred in the pattern 
of inleriialional trade. 

There is first tlie fact that Dollar Shortage 
had its hcgiiinings in a war-devastated world. 
In contrast ihe heyday of sletliiig w^as compara- 
livcly of peace; and also one in which mulli- 
lalcial trade and fice com erlibility of currencie^^ 
pM'vailed so thal if a nation spent Inlernalional 
currency il co'iuld -also c*arn it. (iicnU Boitain 
heiself followk'd a pubey of free iradt^ as it was 
lo her inler(*.si and capilal from her Howled in a 
fcilili^iiig slicaui alleMUg the pa'fcrn <jf (.onipa- 
ralive advanlagc. It w.is al?o a peiiod cd’ gene- 
ral and all-iound t.*x[Km^io.n . Moreover there 
was nob glaring a gaj) between tlie prociuct- 
ivilics of 11 . K. and olln'r LOiinliie.s a.s there is 
l)clwi<‘ii L . .S. and otlier (xmnliici:? today. 

ft is in ih s !a^l po'iil ll'.at wc c*nl(*r a 
lciiito:\ c.d’ cli^iuile. la'aruc'd lon'.ioveisv ha^i 
developed loiind llu* cpie.-'tion as lo whether 

Dollar Shortage is the uff>piing of difference in 
[uoducliv.ly as hciween D.S. and other countries. 
Th(‘ (pic^'ion to what really I he eairsc of 

Dollar Sliojtagj' i- a very ijipnroinl om', la cause 
die cuii? ol)vi*i)usly deixmds ou lUis diagnosis. 

As Hgani- lilt', theory of Dollar Shorlagc 
and its tlx'iapy |h(‘ic- ate two schoolk of view*, 
lit' lif'L view holds ihal Dollar Shortage is 
m/hiiij ftneagn lo ihe t las-it al theory of com- 
paialive adv.iiiMgt* while the setaunl view' holds 
ihaj it ii*- *^0,1110 thing ])eculiar and arises out of 
va^l dilTeientc in pi odu^^ iv llv . Tlu* wrllcrs 
hchnigiiig If) iht' ftniiicr school stick to the 
gf-iieial piojiosilion dial one founU’v cannot 
continue undeisell another aurj export always 
luoic than It iinptnis ami lhat there w’ill he a 
j'.ii lit lila* eveh.iMgo l ale at which iht' deficit 

(miii'iy will he al»lc to wipe off ils dcficii in its 

h lance of inlernalional aicoimls. Tlierc-folc 
dicir [)icscr!plh)n i'-. in the w-tnds of Prof. 
Kimllclxugei , ’’S'op' inflation and adjust the 

exchange rate.'’ In other words, they are 

si riel ludujvtu ,-, in doing one tiling al a liu'e and 
wonhl ihoieforr? at any lime of sizeable <leficits 
first pm iJieir in’ernal economy in order and 
then see what de/icil remains and Wipe it out by 
apjiropriale devaluation . 

It is wilh this supposedly devastating answer 
lhat advocates of the productivity approach are 
silenced. Howipver, there arc many chinks in ffie 
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classical armour. For one thing, the argument 
assumes that generally devaluation will have 
salutary effects. But there are possible situa- 
tions in wh ch a country may devalue and get 
deceivwl. Moreover it is poss Lie that a country 
nay recurieiidy iinpori more than it expoils if 
its deficit is financed by it vis-a-vis by 
non-rcpayable “loans”. 

T/iCjefuie it is possible that great and 
graving dilleienecs in product vi'y bc^VAcen two 
countiics may re»ult in iccurrent balance of 
payment defic 's. Indeed mure and more 
waiters are coming round lo the view that Dollar 
Shortage is soLi^ching peiular and cannot be 
strai -jac keted into the pure theory of compara- 
live advairage, e.g. Professor Hobert-«(ai ha"^ 
argued tha, when one of the pailncirs in in'ci- 
naiioJial irade is a ct^unlry o[ to^^eling sirciigtli 
“the l<ivc oT (“ompara i\e advantage for aL 
inexorable tiiili needs a string of foolnoJes.” 
And Ab'. HairiKl wlio once cad(?l dollai 
fandiie idimisl a hoax ha.s coiiu! rcccn ly lo 
acknowledge i ^ cxis^tcnce. 

It i>N iiK’oriecl lo deny llie cx’s'cnce of 
Do.lar Slioilage al ( gcllicr, a-- puli-^^ woulU 
like Us lo do. I s ex s euce ;s a fac t and no 
siliiipic c\pl.ma ion cd it u\l sulhee. Tlie 
lo'c.tei’ ng economic sdeug'h of U.S. as well as 
the linages ol war h,avc much to do w.ih it. At 
the; sajiic; iinic' flic classical cxplana ieii of nilla- 
lion and inajipiopr ale exchange ra'e has also a 
huge amount of liulh in ii lor coimlnes ollen 
do 'cud lu> u\ersp(!n(l and to live beyond ihcir 
means . 

A more elaborate discussion of the theory 
of Dollar Shortage is not necessary for us and we 
may proceed to point out cerla n m le tones in 
ils hi^toiy. It is of in'erest to note that 
Lord Kc)ncs, usually a cas-andra, liad turned 
optiniis* and w1' I en in the ar'i le of h:s 

1 fe chat the chances oif di liar becoming scarce in 
the post-war world were not gteat. Ilowtevcr 
the ra]J\'d exhaustion of the Angh>A)ii ericaii 
loan as whaler in a seive and the iIl-concci\ed 
res’oralion of converdbil ly in U.K. in 1917 
in the con’ext of inftit'on and unsuitable ex- 
change ra'e (Pnof. Haberler, a purisit cal.ed it a 
fancy exchange rate) belied Keynes* pred'clion. 
The course of even's leading lo he devalua’ion of 
1949 and the devaluation itself again underlined 
the exis’ence of Dollar Sliortage. The gnos, of 
Dollar Short4Lge however almost seemed to be 


laid lo'w when by Sep’^ember 1954 talks about 
restoration of convert billy of s'er.ing were in 
tile air. S^erling Aiea had aclreved a surplus 
bo'h in its Dollar and its over-all accounts and 
couii.ries like Benelux and Germany were ready 
to restore convertibility ‘5 minulcs a-ltcr Britain.* 
The s..eriing reserves since then regi>teied a saarp 
dccLiie and Maciiiillan’s raising of the Biitsh 
Bank Rate to unprecedentedly h'gh le\cls and 
rcslricdons of consifla.er spending proved that 
not every hiiig was well w' th U.K.’s economy 
and talks about coiiverUbiii’.y have faded like last 
> oar’s snows. ail 

Co-nvLTt.bility of other currencies in'o doliar 
how^ever occup es a crucial p.ace in the whole 
story of Dollar Shor'age. Paiaiiuxicady ei.ough 
converiib lit) and ilie sLienglli of a cuneiicy feed 
on tiacli o her in snowba.l la^iicn. \\ Inlo 
vesloralio-n of convert bili y is no doubt condi- 
tioned on [he sticnglii tf a cu:rency the strength 
of Jie curjcncy is usclt impro\ed by cuiivert biiity 
winch leads to giealcr trade. Cciuertib lity is 
ihcicfoie ‘‘a consummal otii devou ly to be 
wished,” but wie should renKui her that large 
reserves are necossaiy that convertibility is 
not only res ored but also mainla neil. Son.e 
sort lof under wiring the c<ui\eitib dly manoaevre 
b*/ the l.M.F. aiid/or U.S. will be necessary 
l4>o. The niotlus opcratidi of cim\crihlity also 
presen s serous problems, e.g., whether we 
sliuuiil l.a\c a Hoaxing or fixed ex-rale, wae her 
we should get i d of dhcriki ilnatiiig rcaluc-ion^ 
also at the same lime, etc, 

Devalua’.ion presents itself as a standard 
recipe for balance of paynien s ptoLlemg, cs^ cci- 
ahy when a country does nof^ want to s'raai its 
in ciiial economy. But the diilicuily about 
devaluation s lhai (1) its over-aj efft'C s hive 
lio be considered, including wdicthcr ii wdl im- 
prove ihe payments posit on and (2) the point 
that a countiy cannot go on devaluing should 
also be kept in ni nd. Indeed a corin’ ry which 
does not care abooii its in’erna ional accounts 
just because it can devalue if necessary, will be 
like a person wh» does not care abc^u^ fever so 
long as be has got a set of antih otic drugs. 

Iniposiing discrini'natory restiicdons on 
trade will also help in in tigadng Dollar Shortage 
but it is quite ev dent that it deals only wrlih 
the sympiuLTS and not with the dsease. Fur- 
tiier u may develop fne^^ions also. However 
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there are lirres when a country has no alternative proposal arc that U.S. is averse to ‘monkey* with 
but to resort lo it. the price of gold and that also the benefits of 

The rejuvenat'on of in!ernat‘cnal finance such an acLcn will not be evenly shared, 
also depends on .a bigger and bet.cr fund with While we may hope that be'ter iItics wtIII bring 
the fullest collaboration on its part with the about a m’ligalion o'f Dollar Shori.age, the exist- 
GATT. Ac’ion by I.M.F. to ra se the dollar ence of b'g productivity differen’ials combined 
price of gold (shall we fay, lof.vering the gold with overspending w,lll keep D^ollar Shortage 
price of dollar) has also been suggested since it alive, which countries wiil have lo lake for 
will mark up ihe reserves ( n terms of dollar) of granted as something Ike ihe weather, 
the various couniries. But the defects of this 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


By ADIXATH SEN, m.a., 
Ill 

r\CTS — CoNsrQurNcn or Tdcolocy 
To live without intcrfnnii^ m aif i rs imd to M 

others live in their own way of life, iinlc'S (-ff^'ii^A o, 
would be ideal, but dogmatic or i'crtaruii imi)0-itioii 
of an ideology or doctnne invites pacts and countcr- 

pacta. 

Total cargo through 
• ') Suet Canal 
Million Ions 



In 1953, 14666 ships passed 
through oanal*^ times that 
through the Panama Cemal. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Oiganij-'ation (NATO, 
1949), be'^wcen the U.S. A. (now' net intcrc.sted) and 
various Wc*t Ku openn countries; the Bigdad Pact 
(1948-51), hetwcon Brita n, Paki.*.tan, Iiaq, pan and 
Turkey; and the Soutli-Ea?t Avia Treaty Organi-atirn 
(SEATO, 1954), based on Manila Treaty, betwe:in 
BriUin, Australia, New Zealand, and other south-east 


B.sc. (Gla^.), M.I.T. (India) 

.Asian countiics, arose out of fear of Ras^sian, Chinese 
(CM)’!inini>t ), or JaparK'Mj penetration. 

L ivi-h help in linaiict' and aims to We^l European 
eounliicy, Tin ke y, Gh'lk' and .Toidaii to counter the 
Uu'Mau ub,f'(ji\e wa, given by the BES.A. and the 
U.K. for ba fs in thoi^o eeunlries. On the otliei- hand, 
Pu?Ma inad<‘ the Warsaw Pact against the NATO and, 
previously .'Upporling botli Traet and thi' Arab tirtales 
hatl b (.n helping Syiia diiectly and En>pt iiidiroctly 
to rounti'iact th(' P>aglidail Pact (above). 

The Undid Nations, oiganiscd for intmnalional 
praeo by nrgol lat ions, strangely rnougli, encouraged 
r-gional ]acts and aulhoriM’d coalition, tluaigh w-ilh 
the obvioi:-. ob pet i\c of begetting decent tiu-'t and 
co-rpeintivr i ITui I, by innlual tiade and aid. In this, 
the E' .S A., foim("ly i^olatl^'nlst, now convert ed to 
the id< a of colhclr/o scciuily ccncurred, in iqiite of 
(leoigr Wadriiglon’s ominous warning agaiii't entangl- 
ing slhance-’ Piesidcnt Wibon was for abandonment of 
all ^c-Lict international undertakings. On the other 
hand, a pact is natural for a '‘'mall weak country to 
'eck protection, whin faced with encroachml nt from 
a powcifu! neighbeur. ?o Kashmir could not become 
ab^soluicly independent, b' eaii'e of the danger of 
piw'-iful nejgh’nours .swallowing it uj). Neutrality in- 
volves suppression of independent ideas for an indivi- 
dual and indep ndent action fur a nation, which docs 
not infrm that one shmUl not rxpiess his own convic- 
tions w’iien taking jiait in a discussion, or a nation 
-hould always take .sides in woild contrevensie?. But 
majonlv mb’ has to be ol eyed in a democracy (even 
of the .‘‘Ociali'ti^ pattern) when ruled by a single party. 
Militaiy pads create dislru.st, hatred and enmity. 
They jiri-o out of fear, .suspicion, jealousy, malice or 
anger frem a Fcnsn of frustration. They arc made for 
conniv'ance in o'^ploitation whi^h require.s maintenance 
of foreign aimed fere s and ba es. Packs only create 
d'ficTtnces in noighbcuiing rountrios. A high state of 
tension grovv.s as in a cold war, W’hich (eveept lately) 
has always been .‘ucceeded bv A burst-out. There is 
always the choice of not joining any pacts, although 
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pressure is sometimes put against neutrality. Non- 
military pacts, to which more attention is being paid 
now and to whieh nations aie veering frr beneficial 
purposes, are quite a change for the better. 

Mr. Nehru is against all pact^ ami oven of out- 
side military h Ip, which arc really bribes. India does 
not want any arms as gifts (with strings attached). 
Even buying arms w’ould mean cliveision of funds 
from meeting urgent needs. Pakistan is accepting 
free Am' nicaii ariiia for likely ufc against Russian 
aggrcssim, or agaimt India, as dt'cloFcd to the Soviet. 
Any aeeuinulalion of arms in clO'O pioximity is a 
matter of eoncoin for India, in any ease. 

The Middle East Aavns and Russia 

The Arab League and tfie Radidad Paet, as already 
stat-ed, were not fffeetive political ergani<=ation^, owing 
mainly to jralous, rough and rpiarrcLonie natuie ci die 
partie-!. They were eon-tuntly at war with on« 
and were making sejvarat'^ treaties with outsicLT*g ..nd 
belwej'Ti llirm'^f'lves. Thn.s tlieie was a Fepaiate t”. ?ty 
of Jordan with Britain (for funds against bases), one 
betw en Turk<\v and Tiaq and so on. There was 
Russian backing accepted by some from local fears or 
political anibitiou. 

Ryiia was a ded by arms hv the ?toviet recently. This 
wa-’ alainnng not only to the We^t but abo to Syria's 
Arab neighbours. Thev \v re alive to the dangers of 
f-nhversion of the Middle Ea«-t and had fornie<l the 
Bnglidad Pact alliance of Tuikey, Pakistan, Iiaq and 
Iran :iml R ilain. This is the bafkgiound of the 
sohnin warning that U.S. ^Svnuld view with utmost 
giavity any tlirnt to the territorial integrity or ])Oli- 
tical independence of Turkey, Pakistan. Iiaq or Tinn." 
Czfyhfjsh’vjikia, cnI<I-diouldore(l by the allies in the 
war. had sought the help of Riusia and Russix forcibly 
occupied the country, leading to the sacrifice of Mi'^ar'k 
and Bencs, (T=twhilo lenders of the ceuntiy. Aa 
attempt, however, wa.s fiustrated in Greec'. East 
Geimnny and other States have been convert’ d into 
satellites. The pre.^ent. attempt at Hiimrary is anoth r 
example of penetration. The constant Riu'^ian veto in 
the U.N. Council has only L* -en pervertmg the good 
ends in view. The Rus.^iaii effort to i educe tlie 
Western influence, to create confiuion and to maintain 
tension in the P^a'^t, so as to mak^ it easy’ for penetra- 
tion, is obvious. Ru.ssia has repeatedly but unsureess- 
fully .attempted to enter Iraq from the adieining Arib 
Kurdistan in Riufja. Rui^^aa opposed the int anationab 
isation of the Canal and arranged ‘^uj^ply of arir.s to 
Egypt, through Czechoslovakia. Russia hnd earlier 
supplied arms both to the Arab States and Israel and 
recent Russian accusation against Iiaq is plainly a 
movc' to distract attention from the fact that there 
wag going to be a Soviet -build-up of arms. Expressions 
of hostility by Egypt backed by Russia, to other 
Gevernment**, rearmament of Egypt and the abrupt 
seizure of the Canal have been ominous. In a back- 


ground of armistice violations by Israel and Egypti 
iho latter has disregarded, as already stated, the 
ivecurity Council resolution of 1951, for passage of 
Israel ships through the Canal. Again, Egypt had in 
1917, and as late as in 1054, recognised the Suez Canal 
as ccoriom.cally, commciTi:rlly and strategically of 
international importance and renewed its determination 
to uphold the eon vent ion of ISf.S. So the law is against 
Egjqjl’s action.* Tor lung, Russia believed in sub- 

Oil through the Sues tliBtX, 

- ; 

Oil as Cargo to and CSpnl 

peroentage Europe. East. India .So^th*^ 
of tot*; . JC X Africa 



‘^o*third$ of India's total trdk 
2|000 early# 

versivc Cornmunish activities’ in all countries. In a 
P" * weak country, the bait of Communism of equal 
cli‘'lributioii of Nn lines gifts in tlie eternal struggle 
betw'ocii “haves and have-nots” is very catching. But 
eviv Goveinmrnt has to fight anarchy. .Stalin, having 
iTpiid ated it. later, Russia, agreed to abandon the 
international aspect of the question, w’hich appears 
now to be iV’viviMl. from the above examples. So the 
rich conn I lies are lighting poverty hy economic aids. 
The Middle East, Arab count lies are vei’y poor and 
unruly. There is precioiLs oil underground under the 
rugged barren hills where nothing grows. So these 
Arab Slates have been on? of Ihp coveted taigets. 
Tlicro arc, however, .filings attarheJ, to content Com- 
muni'm, which ln> to co-rx ‘'t. Prli ving in co- 
o\i->tence, Sri N(li,u has opposed intervention of 
Amci’ira, for whom Communism is a dreaded spectre. 

A Ml- arc \x Attitude 

America is for ecoricmic ro-operntion and peaceful 
di"‘-cussion for a point on of international d fferenceg. 
It suppoit.s peTTlieal ind prndeneo (on whirh economic 
w*ell-being depend-^) and fcrriloiial integrity for all 
countries, and ns su^h has been a strong supporter cf 


♦ These perhaps led to the Fudd'H British and 
French violence in the Canal area. Their withdrawal 
and American apathy apparently l -ft a free field to 
Russia. This mav be at bottom of the return of 
America on second thoughts. 



the IT.N, America haa now declared against the use of 
force and for refraining from introducing force into 
the area of recent hostilities, except thoa.!i of the U.N. 
Emergency Force. So the offer of volunteers even in 
conjunction with U.S.A., lor the Canal zone, fiom 
Russia was unacceptable as it might lead to penetra- 
tion. Th*a whole of the Arab States applauded the 
U.S.A. stand, regarding the use of armed forces as 
much as they were now against any Russian heln. 
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f recent Cans!, 

The bugbear of Rii'^sian penetration is hew ver, a 
disturbing fjic^or in (lie Aiiirr.ejm attitude', a.? tne 
militant Communism api^ars to be revived. The 
latest deciai'ation is the Ei>enhowc’r Doctrine. Eu'^cn- 
hower is approach'ng iho Congre.-s for authority to u>e 
Amer can military forces in Mjppnrt of any country, 
wh'fli might be invaded from outside a^oa (say l;y (ho 
Communist^), at the invitation of (he ceuntry ittT'h d 
and for rnla’gcd economic aid. His approaeh i.? 
according to the U S.A. ccustitution that all econorni-' 
and military aid to foreign countries mu-t be voted 
by the ^ongr^s. It may be noted that there h no 
cnntMbufon from America to the Fmeigcmcy forr.^ f.f 
the Tj.N. although U.S.A. FUp|' 0 ^tn^l the re'Ol.rtion. 
So the approach rrav only be for th ‘ Emergency tor .e 
Or simply for a watching forve. If .so, I hero is no cau^^ 
of despa'r in India, rr of jubilation in Pakistan. 


newly-freed people, because it may mean only a change 
of masters. It admits that foreign influence is un- 
d eirable as its object is to counteract such aggres- 
sion. It is worse than the hot war. Germany 
contended during the war that German submarine 
sinkings with warning, were open and belt t than 
the British slow strangling of Europe by blockading. 

U.S.A. now formally rccogni-es the right of 
people to form their own form of Government under 
which they would live. It finds improvement in 
Rus.sinn conditions from education and industrial 
dov'elopment, creating d inands for intellrctiial and 
J^piritual freedom frr g^’eater personal security 
through the protection of law and for great r enjoy- 
ment for the go^d things in life. Theie hcas been 
quite a good respon.?e to such ajrpT' cialion. It may 
be hoped that a sense of felh'wship will come, and 
oheef ionable a.s pacts are. they may ultimatjy ex- 
tend to foim a world community. 

IV 

Tttt: East 

PnJcRtmc has its natural capital at Jrni'jah'm, 
vvlnVh is its important citv, and as a ‘aerrd pla^’e of 
.Te\V'« Chrj'if ans and Mo'^lcms alike, i-? situated in .Tudea 
a few .miles over th- hilN, we^t of the Northern 
ext* omit y of the Dead 80 a and iherefor'i of the riv'er 
Jordan, which joins the Dead Pea with the P'^Ja of 
Oalike. Bethlehem, 6 miks south of Jerusalem, is 
Ihe hir-th-placc of Jesus Chri.st. A few miles further 
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The E^^enhower Doctrine t program, hen ’toning to 
Britain, Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, was hade<l as (he 
next be«t course to .America joining the Baghdad Pact, 
trhich lias fren pres.«^ed for ^ome time. I’^iael support- 
ed it. Egypt was donhtful. Ru «;ia, of conr'-e, con- 
demned it, ns a IVIilitiry P’otectorate regime was 
Imiy-'T'a! Tnte-ferrnce. It mu^t be admitted, low- 
^ver, that thp M'dd’e Ea**’! is mo’e impoitant to the 
T^pst than to the Soviet as it is their petrol market 
and all a'r tran-'P''rt between Ea‘^t and West is through 
the Middle Fa^t. The program couM he quite 
•InnnloFs, but for the fact that cold war is now 
Spj^nding through these events. It i.s as bad as pactg 
,:'anBine out of fear and creating .suspicion. Brandlsh- 
of swords, which if not to be thrown away to 
even dksrmament. should be kept sheathed, 
■^yhe px'^use of fill’ng power vacuum invdtes contending 
to counteract. It is a dangeroua thing for 

:V t America has b^n wavering in its attitude. With 
an exru.ee to suit the rrogre.ss ef time, it haa given up 
jUTOlatirn. It interested in the Middle East, then with- 
and now has returned with full force. 


Bit. BriniB tooK t1, out of tons, 

*^outli ^landa Hebron, where Abiaham, Isaac and 
Jacob lie buri d. A masque stands there now, us the 
Mc^lems aPo hold these Patiiu chs in groat rrveien T. 
Jericho, where the :xodiis of Ihe Jews terminated, is 
on the Jordan,- just above the Dead Sea. Chri.stian. 
pilunriH bathe in the mi’ddy turbulent waters (be- 
cause of Ihe steep fall of 2,000 feet^l,300 feet above 
and 700 feet lelow the sea level) on the bank' of the 
Jordan, where Jesus was l)apti>ed by his cousin, John 
the Paptist. No th of Judea, we ci-osg Samaria and 
reach the fertile land of Galilee, a r sort of the Jews 
owing to repeated destruction of Je inalem. Herci 
nc'tling amongst the Hills is Nazareth, home of 
Jesu^ where he passed his boyhood, his parenta 
liavin!? rnly gone to Bathlchem to be counted accord- 
ing to the custoir.. To the south of Nasareth is the 
vast area of Esdr&-fon. (he battleground, of the 
Empires of Ihe Nile and the Euphrates, and where 
armies from the north and south, east and west have 
o n closed in deadly combat, through ages. Bere 
^many s Crusader lie buried. Here tt»e ■ on 
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the Judgement Day (Armageddon), it is believed, 
will taka place. On the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
Jesus met the fishermen, who became his Apostles. 
At the liead of the Sea lies Capernaum, where he 
performed most of his miracles. 



Nazareth, frem the East 

Jerusalem stands centrally on the w.ut side of a 
monnta.n range, not far fiorn the coa^t of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, on a plateau, 2000 feet high, safer fioni 
the attacks of powerful invaders from the south and 
north, than any town.s on the plains, such as Hebron 
on th(’ south or Samaria on the north. That is why 
Pal. stine had been chosen as the capital, owing to 
its inpregnable position, and yet close to the Sea. 
In spite of its safe position, its walls were built, des-^ 
troyed and rebuilt, many times, through war and 
peace, during long ages in the pa.st. The site of the 
Temple in the south-east comer of the city, is in 
runs and the Mosque of Omar, built du’ing the 
Moslem occupation (637-1096) now stands there. 
Here is the Wailing Wall, the ruins of a Jewis Temple, 
where the Temple of Solomon is supposed to have 
stood. The Church of the Holy Sepulture is the 
tomb of Christ, in the Christian quarters in the north- 
west. On the north of the city is CalvAry or Gol- 
gotha, where Christ was crucified. From the garden 
of Oeth^mane, beyond the Temple, the ground rises 
towaida, the Ait to Um Mouiit of OlmiSi' overlook- 


ing the whole city, whero Jpsus knelt and prayed iil'^ 
anguish. The Hebrew iJmvcTbity is close by. Two- 
thirds of the population live in modem suburbs, 
built in recent years. The Jews, Christians, Arme- 
nians and MosKms live in .separate quarters. The 
Jews, however, form only half the population. The 



The Mount of 01 ves from the city wall 
Arabs occupy Ihc old parts of the city by the ram- 
parts in the noith-eas-t, over th« Jewish quarters. The 
Christians live on the north-west, over Armenian 
quarters. The Moslem and th? Jewish quarters face 
the Temple grounds to the east, while to the west, 
betw^e n the Christian and the Armenian quarters 
lies Herod’s tomb. 

Egypt situated in the north-east comer of Africa 
is the home of the earliest civilisation of the world. 
After a long chequered history, Egypt became a 
Moslem country, as soon a.s Mahemcd app ared. 
Even under control and later as a protectorate of 
Britain from the early 18th century, it was under 
the Khalifa ^ Tu key, the spiritual head of all 
Moslems. In 1918, at the end of the First World War, 
the Khalifat w^as dissolved; Turkey became a republic 
and Egypt independ nt under the Khedive or ruler, 
in 1922, but still under strong British influence. In 
1952, King Famuk of Egypt wm forced to abdicate, 
when Major General Naguib siezed power and pr'ssed 
for an anti-comiptirn campaign. In 1963, Egypt 
waa proclaimed a Republic by Naguib ae Presideni; 
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and Nasser aa Premier. An attempted murder of was established and mandated to Britain. It was re- 


Naseer removed Naguib and Nasser b.eame President 
or Director. Then toon alter, Egypt and Britain 
agued to giant self-government to Siidrtn in 2 years. 
In K61, Egypt and Biitnin entered into an agreement, 
end'ng Britbh occupation of the Suez Canal in less 
than 2 years and the British garrison left the Canal 
Zone. Nasser, however, disappointed about the 
AsBuan Dam, cirsed the canal, on grounds of 
nationalisation and evoked the Biael and Anglo- 
French attack, which has bf'- n dc'critd by the world 
opinion and U.N. has taken up the case. Now he 
abrogrates the 1^51 agreement cn the ground of the 
attack. 



The River Joidau and the mountains of Judea 


Syria wag under the French mandate from 1921 to 
1941, after the Fii^t World W’ar as a Republic, the 
President being elected by a popular referendum. It is 
a member of the Aiab League and of the U.N. 

Lebanon is a Republic with a Parliament, the 
President being chf^gen for 6 years and the Chamler 
of Deputies every 4 years. It is a narrow State (120 
miles by 3D to 35 mile?) on the Mediterranean. It was 
under the French mandate after the war, but is now 
one of the independent States. 

Jordan (formerly Tran«-Jrrdan) is the country to 
the east of the river Jordan. After the war a monarchy 


cognised as a sovereign independent State in 1946. A 
Legislature wag set up in 1902 with a Lower House of 
40 elected members and a Senate of 20 nominated by 
the King. It formed a mutual asssistance treaty with 
Biitain in 1848, but is now trying to back out. 

Iraq (formerly Mesopotamia) is at the head of 
the Poi-sian Gulf. After tlio liberation from Turkey in 
1018 as the result of the Fir?t World War, Iraq was 
put under the mandate of Britain fiom 1923, with a 
25-year treaty of control created ly Churchill and 
Lawicnco. But soon the mandate was terminated and 
Iraq was rccognis^ed as a hereditary constitutional 
monai'chy, w’hen in 1924, King Faieal II was elected 
and the Constiluent Assembly wa« formed by a 
plebiscite. The Legislative bedy consists of a Majlis 
of 141 elected deputies and a Senate of elder states- 
men, nominated -by theT\ing for 8 ycais, of loss than 
a quarter of the number of the Majlis members. It 
became a member of the League of Natiens in 1932 
It is a member of the Baghdad Pact. It joined the 
Arab League and U.N. in 1945. 

Old History of Iraq 

Iraq has alw’ays been the coveted land for which 
mighty people from all directions have feiuiht through 
ages and feunded kingdoms until ou.strd. Long before 
3000 B.C., the »Sumerian.s wore living in City States 
fCity and State in one, small and iselaled) along the 
banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates in their lower 
eour<^e. Not only did they improve agriculture by 
irr'gntion, but tliev abo l(‘arnt to wiite cone-shaped 
letters on clay tablets and to count fin sixtie.s against 
cur hundred^) . The great tower of B diel was built 
by them at Babylon, although relie.s of other tower.s 
about the country w’cre unearthed lately. In 2750 BC., 
Sargon, a Semitie Chieftain born the Aiabian de--ert. 
eirated a kingdom from the Persian Gulf to the Medi- 
terranean Sea. His was followTd by a new kingdom 
of another Semitie tribe, whieh was established at 
Babylon under Hammurabi, about, 2100 B.C, He 
prepoimded a Fct of laws, unearthed from clay tablets 
Commerce and Agriculture flouri.shed. Later thp king- 
dom was destroved by tribes under Saragon II (name 
a'-MKRed for celebrity, 722-705 B.C.) from the soutl 
nnd finally by the Assyrians from the north. The> 
destroyed the Northern Hebrew kingdom of T^rael a: 
well as the ancient city of Babylon nnd made Nineveh 
on the upper reaches of the Tigris, their capital 
(Iron had been introduced by now. and to this thej 
owed their ruceess). In COO, a desert tribe of th< 
Chaldeans from the south over-ran Babylon and join 
in? the Mrdes from the mountains of the east, as 
sailed Nineveh. They rebuilt Babylon end made i 
their eap'tal. Here Nebiichandnerzar (604-561), thei 
greatest king, constnieted the Hanging Gardens (oni 
of the wonders of the wodd) on arches and terracei 
and effected considerable improvements in astronomy 
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trade and industries. He took Jerusalem and left a 
governor there. The Isiaelities bioke cut in revolt 
and massacred his soldiers. In retaliation, Nebuchad- 
nezzar sacked Jerusalem and carried all the people 
there as slaves to Babylon, until Cyrus from Persia 
restored them to Palestine, when they rebuilt Jeru- 
salem. Persian, Greek, Roman, Arabian and Tur- 
kish rule succeeded one after another until Iiaq was 
relieved by the British in 1819. 

In 1050, uhon the Middle Eiist was partitioned 
into separate States, Iraq came into being m accord- 
ance witli the Peace terms which aie now ciacking 
and the States have resumed fighting. 

:0 


Saudi Arabia is an absolute hereditary monarchy 
under King Saud, with an advisory council. Legis- 
lature w a con ultative assembly. It has, however, 
taken a pjogressivc part in the political and econo- 
mic resiugencG of the Middle East countries. Its 
importance lies in its being the cu'^todian of the 
Maslem holy places of Mecca and Medina. It is now 
decidedly anti-Commimi'^.t and does not believe in 
pacts or alliances. In tlie southern fiinge there is a 
large number of Piotectoratcs, which as w’ell as its 
despotic uilc is bound to disappear in duc course, 
with education. 

{Concluded) 


GOLD COAST BECOMES GHANA 

By ZAMIR U. KAZMI 


CiiAxA, hitherto known as the Gold Coast, is today 
throbbing with a new life and activity as on March 6/ 
1957, it has achieved its long-chorishcd goal of in- 
dependence. Yet another African nation — fifth frined 
th(' end of (he World War 11— has risen to take itsi 
place in the comity of free nations. 

Two icasens are ascribed for renaming the 
country. Firstly, the name ‘Gold Coa.st' is tabooed 
bccaa.-c of its association w’ith the inhuman slave 
trade; secendly, most of the Gold Coasters are dc.s- 
cendants of the migrants from the Kingdom of 
Ghana that flourished in the Western Sudan in the 
ninth and tenth ceuturica A.D. The nationalists, 
therefore, want their count ly to be known as ‘Ghana’. 

Bounded by the Fiench West Africa on three 
sides and by the Gulf of Guinea in the South, Ghana 
is a country of 92,041 sciiiare mil(’.s and is inhabited 
by about five million people (€5 per cent Pagans, 
30 per cent Christians and 5 per cent Mu'«lims). Tlie 
country is divided into four scpaiatc region? — the 
hot and humid coastal strip or the Gold Coast 
colony, the Kingdom of Ashanti, tlio Northern Ter- 
ritories and the British Toguland. (Formerly a 
German dependency British Togolnud was a United 
Nations Trust Territory under the British Adminis- 
tration. At a plebiscite held in 1956 it voted to 
integrate with the Gold Coast). 

Of these region^ Ashanti, due to its militant 
people and the mysterious “Golden Stool” is best 
known to the outside world. The “Golden Stool” 
(stool means throne) is believed to be a Divine Gift, 
to the Ashanti Kings and is regarded bs the *soul of 
the Nation/ The resistanoe by the Ashantis to the 


penetratirn of the British into their kingdom was so 
fnm and fierce that once the public opinion in Eng- 
land stiungly opposed the annexation of the Gold 
Coast cither in part or whole. When in 1900, the 
British aulhoi-ilKS — with a \icw to break the morale 
of the people — ff'olishly demanded the suirender of 



General Post Oificc at Accra 


fhoir .sacred stocl, the whole of Ashanti rose to a 
man to defend it. A savage and sanguinary war 
cn'iicd in wj^ich both the sides .Hiffercd very heavy 
casualties. After months of heioic • defence, the 
A'hanti hast di-perscd in face of the much superior 
arms. The British won the war — the eighth and 
Ia.st — but failed to get their object fer the Ashanti 
patriots concealed it so cleverly that all attempts to 
search it out proved abortive. 

The Golden Stool w'os, however, quite unexpect- 
edly discovered in 1921 by a group of labourei9 




'engaged in the con^^truction ot a road. The British 
authorities, who had by that time become wiser, 
immediately handed it over to the Ashantis instead 
of inviting the trouble afresh. 

Contrary to the common practice, the Kingship 
Of Ashanti is not hei editary. There the ncflhow and 
not the eon succeeds the deceased King. Sir Osei 
Agyeman Prompeh II is the rcign-ng monaich of 
Ashanti. HLs exalted ofTice is now merely a symbol 
rather than an authniity which rests w:.h the 
■ Parliament. 

Portugal was the fir'll among the eoloniil pov^ers 
to have established its colony in the Gold Coast in 
1471. The unending supply of slaves for the 
Ameri'^an maikets and gold, which j^avc the colony 
its name, brought other Europoai nalions on the 
scene. The Portuguese were followed by Svede.s, 
Danes, the Dutch and the British. The Br't.sh suc- 
ceeded in dislodg ng all other powers during the nme- 
^ teenth century, aboli'^hcd the slave trade and 
porated the Gold Coa^t in their empire. The British 
Government enoouraged education among the popu- 
- lation which has produiied responsible hard-working 
, political leaders. 

/ The last three decades saw the ri«e of nationalism 
\ ^d striking political progre.ss in the country. Gradu- 
the liberation movement — greatly inspired by 

J^ohatma OandhVs doctrine of non-violence, became 
strong ai^ stable that in 1951 the British had to 
a limited constitution (internal autonomy) 
providing for the establishment of a Legislative 
Assembly elected by the universal suflfrage and for- 
4 Ration of a cabinet of African ministers, later, a 
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promise for independence wilhin the Commonwealth 
was alsjo made. 

Dr. Kawamc N’Krumah (pronounced a.s ‘enkroo- 
mah’), whos'C Convention Peopli'’s party capt\i cd a 
majoiity of the seats in the election held under the new 
constitution, w’as then in jail. He was released and 
called upon by the Governor to shoulder the rcsi)on- 
sibilitics of the first Prime M nister of his country. 
The new African Administration w^jls such a success 
that the British Government realized that it was 
time for them to pull out of their richest possession 
on the Daik Continent. 

The credit for the glorious achievements the 
Gold Coast has made within &uch a short period goes 
mainly to the untiring efforts and wisdom of its 
groat leader, Dr. Nkrumah. Educated in the United 
States at America and England, the forty-eight year- 
old Prime Minister of Ghana is a self-made man. He 
has passed through many a vicUsitiidc of life before 
reaching the present d’gnified position, highest that 
any of* his countrymen can dream of. His career is 
inextricably linked with the Gold CoasPs struggle for 
liberation from the foreign domination. 

Many times jailed and exiled, Dr. Nkrumah is 
a patriot of outstanding merits. Only to devote all 
of his energies attention and time to the service of 
his people and country he has not even entered the 
conjugal life. • 

J. B. Danquah, Kojo Botsio and K. A. 
Gbedemah are among other distingubhed politi- 
cal leaders of the Gold Coast, who have played re- 
markable roles in the attainment of the national 
aspirationa of their country* 



St ill wko ^ttrumah in 

cal arena hy appointing him Secretary of hia United 
Gold Coast Convention Party. Difference of opinion 
between the two over taking positive action against 
the British Government, however, made Nkrumah to 
quit U.G.C.C. Party and form a new party under 
the name of 'Convention Peoples' Party’ in 1949. 


centre of the city atands the attractive building 
the General Post Office from which aU official miW 
ages are measured. The imposing five-storey structupOi 
known as Swanmill, houses the United African Com- 
pany and other big commercial concerns. Built in 
1667 'by the Swedes in the suburb of Accra, the 
Christianburg Castle is the only existing building of 


the countiy which may be termed as ‘historical’. The 
castle is the official residence of the Governor of the 
Gold Coast since 1880. 

Situated on the crossroads of the Gold Coast 
interior, Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti, is the centre 
of both the cocoa and gold-mining industries. It 
wag the seat of an old African civilization but ’very 
little is known of its heyday. 



A Uunce by tribal guls 


Botsio and Gbedcmah are the close associates of 
Dt. Nkrumah and ministers of his cabinet. 

Accra with a population of 1,60,000 is the rapidly 
expanding capital of Ghana. It is tlic commercial 
centnj as well ag a busy seaport of the country. A 
network of roads and railways connects it with other 
important I owns. 


Central market of Kumasi 



Dr. Kawame N’Krumah addressing 
the Legislative Assembly 


The capital is well provided with modem hous- 
ing estates and other civilised amenities. Ip tbf 


The central market of this colourful town of 
70,000 people, may be called an African world’s fair 
in miniature and remains crowded night and day by 
the customers in their gaily-coloured dress. 

The country yields gold, diamond, manganese and 
timber, but must of its wealth comes from cocoa 
which is extensively grown by African land-owners 
and is expoited to America and Europe. With the 
compeletion of llie ambitious development project 
on the Volta River, the countr>' will become one of 
the greatest producers of aluminium and hydro- 
electric power. 

Ghana hag two curses. One is illiteracy and tdie 
other poverty. The leadens of this young nation are 
striving with the conffcientiou.s zeal to eradicate both. 
Although the -country ha.s taken great strides in this 
direction, it is yet to go a long way. 

Despite the lack of interest of the tribal chiefs 
and other difficulties. Dr. Nkrumah and his Gov^- 
ment are gradually and steadfastly leading their 
b^kward country towards progressive enlightenment, 



“Life” by Shanti S. Dave 

THIRD NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ART 
A Review 

By “ART-CORRESPONDENT” 


The Annual Exhibition held at Now Delhi under the 
auspices of the Lalit Kala Akadaini (National 
Academy of Art) claims to be the supreme Foium 
of Art in India, of tlio fame status as the Royal 
Academy Exiiibition in London, the French Annual 
Balou in Paris, or the Venice Bi-Annual of inter- 
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national fame. One is entitled to examine thi.s 
ambitious claim in a critical spirit, free from bias or 
prejudice. And this ciitical examination can be best 
achieved by reviewing this year’s output which wan 
opened at Delhi in the thud week of January last. 
Such a review could be given in two ways, either by 
an independent appraisal of all the ('xhibits by going 
behind the official appraisal, or by appiaising the- 
appraisal of the official judges by considering the 
limited number of exhibits which have won prizes 
awarded by the judges. The latter course is the more 
convenient as the reviewer’s task is lightened, being 
confined to the ten items of prize-winners which the 
judges have considered as the best exhibits in the 
year’s show, revealing, according to them, the finest 
qualities in expression, in conception, in originality 
and in technique. In this case, we have to accept the 
judgment of the official appraisal, and to assume that 
no other items in the formidable array of exhibits 
revealed any significant indication of the progress of 
Art in India in contemporary productions. If we 
run our eyes in a sweeping manner over the ten 
fortunate pieces it becomes apparent that they 
are all executed in the fashionable modernistic 
manner borrowed from the current representatives 
of the Past-Impressionists, Cubists, and Abstraction- 
ists of Europe, and not one of them give any 
evidence of the existence of survival of the Indian 
language of art, which has for a period of at least 
four thousand years bequeathed a rich array of 
remarkable masterpieces, which have illuminated the 
well-known schools of Buddhist, Guzerati, Raja- 
sthani, Pala, Moghul, and the Pahari phages the pro- 
ducts of which extorted chorus of admiration from 
European critice when they were presented in the 
Umom SzUUUaA al tMiSn Ait boM in London te 
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1948, under the auspices of the London Rdyal 
Academy, and commemorated by a richly illustrated 
catalogue. We are driven to the conclusion that our 
conteinporaiy practitioners of Art, the so-called re- 
piesentatives of National Art in India, find nothing 
in the magnificent heritage of Indian Art to inspire, 
to guichi, or to influence the modern expression of 
the national genius in the realm of Art. They are 
thoroughly repudiating the idea that India had ever 



Sad Town 
By Ram Kumar 

developed a significant foim of national art, parallel 
to the regional expressions of Asiatic Art revealed 
tdrough the centuries in Persia, Central Asia, China, 
or Japan. If any modern practitioner of Art in India 
has any realization of the magnificent history of 
Indian Art throughout the ages such os was revealed 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition of Indian Art 
according to our modem artists, the old masterpieces 
are no longer of any use as guide, or inspiration in 
the present psycho-social situation in India, and 
that the great traditions of Indian Art have died a 


natural death out of sheer exhaustion and incapable 
of any manner of further development. Curiously, 
the so-called revolutionary artists of modem Europe 
who are now being slavishly imitated by the moderns 
of India have not repudiated the great traditions of 
European Art, and one can find numerous evidences 
of their use, exploitation, %id development of ancient 
and mediaeval convention^, formulas and techniques 
borrowed from Duccio, Margaritonc, and El Greco, 
and from the Gothic and the Byzantine traditions 
and manners. What they had repudiated are the 
over-done realism of High Renaissance Ait. Accord- 
ing to them, if the conventions of Renaissance Art 
had spent itself out and emptied all their possibilities 
the other groat traditions of Europe have treasured 
fruitful and inexhaustible sources of inspiration for 
propcnt and future development. But in the implied 
and vociferous judgments of cur own contemporary 
artists the traditions of Indian Art are dead as 
mutton incapable of any manner of revival or re- 
suscitations. For what is dead cannot come to live 
again and its dead carcass mu.'t be buried six fathoms 
deep and the memory of the past achievements 
stiould not be permitted to disturb the contcmplatioii 
of the modern artists deeply engrossed in the deve- 
lopment of the magic incantations, the charming 
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“A Marriage in Sauia.-hlra” by B. Parmar Khotlidas 


mantrany donaicd by the great gurus — Picasso, Vaa 
Gogh, Matisse, and Gaugm. 

According to the practice of the Calcutta 

Academy of Fine Arts (which has just celebrated its 
21st Exhibition), a special Hall is assigned to works 
executed in Indian style but this wholesome practice 
ia not followed by the Lalit Kala Akadami and the 
Indian pieces are mixed up wuth the Academic, 

Abstractionist and Cubistic pieces. It is quite possible 
that many Indian pictures wore exhibited in this 
year’s show at Delhi but they have not obtained any 
recognition of their merits, perhaps, justly ignoicd 
on account of their inferior quality. Alternatively, 

the official judgc.s have developed a bias against 
Indian works and have only n cognized merits in 
servile imibitions of European modernistic works. 
That is to say that Indian National Art htus no 
chance in the National Art Exhibition at New Didhi. 
But We shall assume that tho (‘xhibits have boim 
competently appraised without any manner of bias or 
prejudice and if any Indian exhibits have not won 
any prizes wc have to admit that the present ex- 
' ponents of the principles and doctrines of Indian Art. 

; are not producing any works of merit, and the path 
fihown by Acharya Abanindranath, Dr. Nanda Lai 
Bose and Jamini Roy is no longer attracting any 
j new followers in any new manner of interpretations 
of Indian aesthetic principle.s. And wo have to assume 
that tho long and glorious history of Indian Art is 
destined to close with the chapter written by Jamini 
Roy, its last living exponent. Yet surely matters are 
pot as gloomy as the Delhi Show is persuading one 
to believe by assorting that the ten imitations of 
: 'Modem European doctrines blessed with prizes, are 
best modem r^resentatives of National Art in 


India. It is quite pos.sible tliat scared away by the 
pronounced bias of the Delhi Akadami in favour of 
European modernistic art, cur exponents of national 
Indian Art arc not submitting their W’orks to the 
Di'lhi show monopolized by the so-called cxponcnt-s 
of modernism. It will be relevant to make extracts 
from the magnificent speech that Sri Chintarnani Kar, 
Principal of the Government Art Colh'ge, made at 
tho Academy Banquet in Calcutta on the 3lst 
Januaiy last. Sri Kar pointed out that 

“Recently, at a meeting of the Bharatiya 
Lalit Kala Akadami many representatives put the 
open question why sliould the Indian artists try 
to be like somebody else instead of remaining 
whal they weio. W()U]<1 it redound to the prestige 
of an artist of this country to become French 
iastcad of remaining an Indian?” 

But tho Delhi Akadami appears to have contra- 
dicted this critical attitude by awarding prizes to 
ten exhibitors who have aggressively exhibited pro- 
nounced French manners. tSri Kar had pertinently 
pointed, out : 

“Another question that often crossed his mind 
was whether it was nt all proper for the Indian 
artists to express in their work, the transitoiy life 
of friLstration, disintegration and chaos which 
pervaded the Western countries and was repre- 
sented in their art creations. Should they in this 
country also .«how these gloomy things in blind 
imitation of their counterparts in the Westj? India 
certainly had not lost hope as the West had. We 
in this country, are on the contrary, more full of 
hope than ever. Why should artists in India take 
the-'glootny view Of ’things Irhen these not the' 
true expressions of our life?’’ 


Third i^AindifAL of arT: a review 3od 


It will be Useful to refer to the reactions of the 
artists of Turkey, (a region with a background of 
ancient Eastern culture) to the impact of JModem- 
istio Art. 

“The Tuikish artist after acquiimg his art 
education and technique had to find a means of 
identification, to acquire such rational traits that 
would make him unique and stamp his personality 
in his work The young Turkish artists have gone 
into the very roots of the old Tuiki^-h art and 
drawn such resources to have won themselves a 
national Cachet ** — Zahir Guvelam, Studio, De- 
cember, 1956 

Vnfortunatelv in India the contemporary Indian 
artists are perveisely setting their face against the 



Peace 

By Santosh 

Age-old traditions of Indian Art, and trying in their 
works to use the borrowed language of European 
Esperanto, totally ignoring the rich language of 
Indian Art which has been a rich inheritance through- 
out the centuries* We shall now proceed to comment 
on the ten prize-winners at the Delhi Show. 

Illustration I: In the oblong composition entitled 
Life by Shanti S. Dave, the artist has attempted to 
depict an wood-cutter chopping wood which are 
carried away by a group of ghost-like figures. It ia 
a jig-saw puwsle in intersecting cubes and triangles 
bprrowed from the hackneyed conventions of 


modernistic formula of which Picasso set the fashion 
in 1910. 

Illustration II: In this perpendicular pictuie (?) 
called Sad Toion by Ram Kumar, the uppei half is 
devoted to a Cubistic city scene, and the "lower half 
depicts ugly distorted figures of two Europeans and 
of a nude girl, from which all elements of beauty 
have been dehbeiately banished 

Illustrahon III: This is a representation of A 
Sheet in Vcmce by Vidya Bhushan in the common 
technique of slap-da«^h brush work of no manner of 
distinction It is a normal presentation of a hack* 
neved theme fortunately free fiom any di'^tortion or 
abstraction. 

Illustration IV This a study of landscape 

Though the Foie^t by A P Santhana Rnj, m tbi 
impies'ionistic manner following x vm me dm between 
the ‘^upoihcial roali‘?m of academic painting and the 
anilytical foimula of Cezanne It is a normal 

prfs^ntitifn of no pait culai distinction 

Illu«?tralion V* It is a dfforative composition 

dfputing i gioiip of women jilantmg paddy and 
called Song oj Uk Field by K K Hibbcr It ia a 
pownfnl compo'^ition of an animated group of figures 
making a viituo out of a succession of right angles 
but not quite woithy of this artist 

lllus-tiation VI This is a powerful study of a 

grim siibiect depicting the iibhaisa rasa and entitled 
The CondemnM by Satish Gujral It is a creditable 
prfc^mtat on executed with yerve and yigour. TJn- 
fo tunitely, it locdls G F Watts’ famous picture 
Minotaur 

Illu'^tration VII It is a happy application of 
model ni-t 1 C piinciples to an Indian theme, a group 
of mother and fhild both standing, mteipreted m 
terms of a scries of significant and dynamic lines, 
entitled PiocL bv Shri Santosh There is considerable 
exprebsirn in Hit tiltici head which lemarka-bly 
punctuates the i}OWPrful attitudinized gestures of the 
two figuies rextalmg commendable originality 

Illii-'ti ition VIII This 13 an original and con- 
vincing piesfntalion of A Marriage in Saurashtra by 
B P Khodidas It cleverly uses local colour, types, 
and details commendably satisfying the conflicting 
claims of nniiation and decoration It has the 
pageantry of a fresco, and the liveliness of a 
tapestrv and h commendably free from the formality 
of European conventions It is a brilliant modem piec< 
Without being modernistic 

Illustration IX This claims to be an illustratioii 
of one of the lo\e-situations depicting a damsel ir 
love, talk ng to her mkhi described m the text ol 
Ra^kc-Fnya, diawn by Jeram Patel. It is an Indiar 
theme rich in emotive contents put into the formula 
of modernistic technique. The ssrmbohc use oi 
buildings and structures is borrowed from the con 
ventions of Pahari masterpieces. The decoration Qi 
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tha Sash, a formula of running water, is borrowed 
from the well-known conventions of Guzerati minia- 
tures. In trying to be faithful to imported modern- 
istic fashion the artist has been afraid of expressing 
his loyalty to his own national language of art. Is it 
a crime to bend one’s knees to cue’s own national 
traditions in Art? 

Illustration X: This is a piece of sculpturc-gioup 
dcpicling an Indian peasant driving his cattle. It is 
a conscientious study with exjiressivc and naive 
pre^entatieu of fain liar animal forms rendc'red with 
con^’ideiabJo animation and narrative power. 
Curiously it reminds of similar treat nient in old 
Dynastic Egyptian Art, 


If we are to aesese, without bias, this evidenca 
of contemporary Indian Art we shall have to confess 
that we have not here, in the ten chosen examples, 
any masterpiece of enduring values which is likely 
to survive the ruthless judgment of lime. In this 
string of works, predominantly imitative of imported 
technique, there is no significant sign of any pro- 
gram or new development. We look for in vain, in 
these ten prize-winners (excepting No. VIII) any 
evidence of any sense of beauty. As Herbert Read 
has said, “A sense of Beauty is nothing but a sense 
of quality, and if, as a people we have lost this sense 
of quality wc are finished!* 

; 0 : 


NEW JERSEY— THE GARDEN STATE OF THE USA 


Nkw JniiSKY, one of the centrril states of the United 
Sintc'.s Atlantic Coast, is one of tlie smallest in the 
nation — foity-fiflh in size of the 48 states. It has 
many renlrcs of poiiiilation and provides populous 
subiuban arca.s for the nation’s largest city, New 
Vo k, and its fourlli laigc>t, Pliiladriplua, Penn- 
sylvania. ]ls agiiculluial space is therefore limited, 
but novel Iheless a brend (livn^ififation has earned for 
it the title of “The Garden State.” 

New Joiscy is one of the nation ^ 
chief producers of quality fruits 
and vegetables. Its proximity to 
the larffc urban renters has led its 
farmers to thi^ field of agiicaiHure 
■ becniFo of the great dianand imme- 
diately at hand which remits in 
piofitable oiTpiatirn of their farm- 
lands. Of e\ en prcal(’r importance 
in terms of gross revenue than 
fiuits and vegetables is its output 
of poultry and eggs. 

The agricultuial picture in New 
Jersey is much broader than this, 
however. The second most impor- 
tant farm product is milk. Of 
growing importance, also are nur- 
sery and grrenhoum products. Like- 
wise ranking high in value are meat 
animals, and there are also, hay, 
grains, berries, white potatoes, seeds, 
honey and lumber — all combining 
to make the agriculture many- 
facctcd in New Jersey. 

The farm lands of New Jersey range from the foi- 
ling, hilly lands of the northern part of the state to 
the flat and rather sandy southern counties. This 
diversity of soil and its nature also accounts— ulong 
wilh its floitassf to tbs great consuming sitissr-to 


the great variety found in it.s agriculture. There are 
about 23,000 farms in Now Jersey, averaging slightly 
more than 70 acres (28 hectares) each. This average 
Ls smaller than the national average and individual 
farms are more intensively worked than the larger 
one® of the great Midwest farm belt. 

Farmers of New Jersey have learned to concen- 
trate on perfecting their methods and equipment, 
rather than on enlarging their operations, since there 



The production of eggs and poultry for meat constitutes the 
largest agricultural endeavour in New Jersey 

is but little farmland to be purchased in the state. 
As a result of these intensive farm practices the 
ctat« ranks first in U.S. agriculture in cash receipts 
per acre, averaging $195 an acre ($482 a hectare)^* 
about sevoa timu the national average. 




Nurseries and the growing of flowers account for §28 million The growing of maize and small grains is important to New Jeisey 

of New Jersey s agricultural income ' 


New Jersey agriculture is geared largely to the 
production of perishable foods for state industrial and 
Commercial centers, as well as for the nearby metro- 
politan markets of two of the nation^s largest cities. 
New Jersey farmers are, therefore, dependent to a large 
degree on rapid transportation and on quick proces- 
sing with immediately available facilities. Farmers 
emphasize the quality of their products with the 
result that these products are rated highly. 

The New Jersey farmer receives more tlian 40 
cents of each $1.00 of his income, on an average^ 
from the combined sales of poultry and eggs. With- 
in the past two to three decades scientifiic manage- 
ment methods have been developed — in New Joix'y 
more than almost any other state — so that poultry 
raising has expanded into a highly specialized indus- 
try here. With the exception of a like community — 
Petaluma, Califoinia, on the U.S. Pacific Coast — no 
area in the United State.s has developed poultry .farm- 
ing to the degree that it exisLs in the vicinity 
Lakewood, close to the central New Jersey sr'a.^hoie, 
and Vineland, in south cential New Jen^ey. The tem- 
perature, climate and well-drained soils of the slate 
are favorable for poultry-kooi^ing. Most of the 
chickens raised in I ho state are While Leghorns, pro- 
ducer.*? of white eggs that seem to be preferred in the 
nearby major markets. 

About 500 of the leading New Jersey breeding 
flocks arc enrolled in the New Jersey-United »Stat('s 
poultry Improvement Program organizations. Through 
this agency and the interest of farmers outside it, 
the state expects to qualify next year as a 100 per- 
cent pu I lorum- typhoid-free poultry area. This year 
all but five of the state’s breeding flocks were free of 
these diseases which 30 years ago were the largest 
threats to the poultry industry. Flacks not classed 
as breeding flocks were also generally without injfec- 
tion and are expected to be completely free this year. 

Dairying, the second ranking farm project w 
Centered primarily in the state’s northern coun- 
ties, where rolling nnd occasionally rugged terrain 
provides good i)a.slures and many small streams. 
There are about 226,000 head of cattle on Garden 
State farina, about 156,000 of them milk cows of two* 
years old or over. Iloksteins and Gucraseys are the 
most popular breeds, although soirio Jersey herds are 
among the world's leading producers of that breed. 
There is also considerable interest among the state’s 
dairymen in Ayrshire and Brown Swiss. The state 
ranks second only to California, on the West Coast, 
in milk production per cow, but, despite its high 
rating, there is not enough milk produced in the 
state to supply the demands of its 5.3 million resi- 
dents. I 

New Jersey is among the leading states in its 
control of such diseases as bovine tuberculosis and 
biTUCeOoiifl. Sinoe 1987 the etate has been fully quali- 


fled as an accredited tuberculosis-free area, 
annual incidence of the disease falling under one^; 
tenth of one per cent. Excellent progress has ' 
been made in the eradication of brucellosis. Several | 
counties have already been rated as brucellosi&Jrcc’ 
and all eight of New Jersey’s 21 counties were 
pec ted to be so ranked by an April 1,* 1958, deadline. ^ 

Many thousands of acres (hectares) in every 
county in the state, particularly in southern New 
Jersey, are devoted to commercial vegetable growing. 
Between 55 and 60 different vegetables are grown; 
annually in the fertile soils of the slate and And 
ready markets or are sold to nearby processing planUf 
to be canned or frozen. Despite its small size, the J 
state ranks high in the production of vegetables foi* ^ 
both the fresh market and for processing. Among ■' 
tlie largest of these crops are asparagus, tomatoes^ „ 
onions and lima beans. 

Demand for the state’s tree, fruits and berries 
also heavy, making it an important producer of these i 
crops. The combined production of thebe fruits was • 
valued in 1955 at more than S19 million. All of the^ ; 
standard Temperate Zone fruits of importance, includ-/ 
iug apples, peaches, pcain, chcines, grapes, strawberries - 
and bush fruits, aie grown successfully in most sectioiiil4 
of the stale on a large scale. New Jersey has long| 
been one of the foremost peach-and-apple-producing'' 
states of the United States. Most of the varietiadji 
grown aie improved types developed at the New Jersey:^ 
Agricultural Experiment Station, a division of thof; 
state’s great public ‘‘land-grant” college, RutgellJ^ 
University. ^ 

The nearly 2-inilIion-bushel ( 705,000-hectoliter) 
peach crop produced each year is about the sixth 
largest in the nation, while the state also ranks in thg 
top third of the 35 apple-producing states with nearly 
3 million bushels (1,057,200 hectoliters) annually. 

The growing of cultivated blueberries has becomes 
of extreme impoiiance to New Jersey and “The Gardea ; 
State” now leads in their production. Cranberries havt 
also been important for many years and New Jersey 
has become a prime source for this small fruit whicl|>| 
lias become a national delicacy. Cultivated blacl^ 
berries, dewberries, raspberries and strawberries ar^ 
also grown extensively and are a source of considerable 
farm income. 

New Jersey’s nursery and flower industry has 
assumed increasing importance through recent years 
and last ye^ has assumed $28 million proportions. 
The state was the site of the nation’s earliest nurseries 
and since Colonial days, even before the birth of the , 
nation, has been a leading source of fruit trees fotL' 
orchards. Most of the state’s nurseries are now 
ducing large volumes of evergreens, shrubs, shade treiM 
and plants primarily for landscaping. Millioi^of Toseiv^^ 
carnations, orchids and numerous other species of edtj 
floweis find a ready demand in nearby metropolitapJ 
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centres. New Jersey is the largest source of orchids in 
the country. 

More than $30 million worth of the state’s fruits, 
vegetables, poultiy, eggs and livestock arc sold each 
year through co-operative auction markets located at 
key points in the stat<i, making the farmer’s dispo.sal 
of his products convenient and comparatively simple. 
Wholesale and retail doah'rs purchase poultry and eggs 
at six markets near the major poultry eerntres, while 
fruits and vegetables move through nine markets to 
outlets within the stale and to points from tin* New 
England states in the north-east, south to Virginia 
and as far west as Oli >. Three livestock auction 
markets, two in the* northt m part of the stale and one 
in the south, are the sites for thu sale of more than 
S3 million worth of top quality animals. All these 
markets are .supervised by the New Jersey D partment 
of Agriculture, a state governmental agency. 

The Department of Agriculture is assigned by law 
to administer regulatory and promotional functions in 
behalf of New Jer.sey agriculture. Plant and animal 
disease control, inarkclmg siip(T\ i^ion, admini-tratioii 
of loan funds for farm boys ind girls and young 
farmers and th^ : of circuleis and reports 

are among the Depart inent . activitn's. It hiirnlains 
its headquarters in Ni v/ Jei.-eys eapit.il. The .0 pait- 
m'cmt also supervises an (xlensivt' seed cc r' I'i-ation 
program and today New Jersey is the prineiiLil .'■o.iicr* 
for tomato seeds in the nation, as well a.s b>r certain 
other seeds. The Depart riienr is abo co-eperalmg with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture (TSDA) in tin 
operation of the New Jersey Croj) R iiiorting Service, 


which haa become an important factor in USDAV 
national system of crop estimates and its other authori- 
tative data. The regular program of crop jostimatef 
— ^providing data of the past, present and future — give? 
an authentic and complete picture of farming in the 
state. 

The New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station and 
New Jersey Agricultural Extension Service are based 
at New Bmnswick, under the direction of Rutgers 
University. The Experiment Station haa a notable staff 
of agricultural experts -who have been constantly 
improving established varieties and developing new 
ones in all thia phases of agriculture, from small fruits 
and vegetables to trees. The famous Rutgers tomato 
and improved Ell)crta peach arc among the Station’s 
products. The Ext^’msion Service .servos to eariy to 
New Jersey farmers and their families all thi* newest 
developments in crops, land and farm managemt ait, 
homo improvement and manageimait and other sub- 
jects related to agiicuUiire. Many of its I'. adiings are 
the results of exiieniniaitation, research and dcvi'lop- 
inent at the Experiment Station. 

New Jersey also has its shaiv of slat i wide and 
local oiganizations formed foi the benefit of agri- 
culture and service to faim/ rs. The^e include i-ounty 
boards of agriculture, the Nrw Jersey J''arm lUircan 
Federation, the New Jersty Stale Or-'inge and leany 
Ci -operativos and ollu'r groups. .'\11 the.se eomhiin' with 
the state and iinivef-'ity -ir'aicu'- and ferl. 'al agnciil- 
tiiial agencies to iii i/u.* N(W Jeixy s already highly 
developed farm i^coiiomy bi.itter. — IJSIS. 
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SRIKRISIINA DAIVAJNA COURT ASTROLOGER OF JEHANGIR 

By Dr. JATINDRA BIMAL CHAUDlir RI 


Hi3 Family 

SHiaKRtsiiNA wii.^ the see” of a gieat family of astro- 
logers who ’ aiiished duiiiig Mu-lini rule in India. 
The gonea’ l: al tree of Snk!i>bna's family may be 
constructed cii the ba.>is of tl.e wfiks of the illustrious 
members c.’ this f unily itself; 

nhinlainani (of iJevarala Gotra) 


Ram:! (’vifc Sita) four other sons 

[ 

Trimalla Gopiraja 

Baliala (wife Gaji) 

I 


Rama Krishna Govinda Ranganatha Mahadeva 

I I 

Isiarayana — — 

Muniavara Va..udcva 


In thp concluding part of his Manchi-tika, Muni- 
‘'Var.i. n(i)hew of Krishna Daivajna, says: 

qiittoijr i 

This .diows that their native village was IFidhi on 
the .bank.s of the river Fayo?ni in Berar. From Iho 
commentaiy of Narayana, son of Govinda, on the 
Jatdkapaddhuti of Kesava it would appear that the 
latitude of Dadhi is 21.15 fits jialahha being 4130) 
which is identical with that of Elichapur. .So Dadhi 
and Elkliapur must be adjacent. 

As an c.strologor of great repute, Chintamani’s 
son Rama had great infliicncf upon the thmi King of 
Berar. Rama flourished about 1440 Saka, ie., 1518 
A.D. Thf 3 Bahamani (Brahmani) Kingdom got split 
into fiv'o States about 1500 A.D. One of thos^^ ex- 
tended over Berar, with Elichapur as its capital. 

Lord Siva was the family deity of Baliala. 
Ballala’s eldest son Rama wrote an Upapatti to the 
Sudharasa of Ananta (vide the Surya-Siddhanta-4ika 
of Ranganatha). From the Marichi~tika, it appeans 
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that Rama was alive during the Saka year 1557, t.c., 
1636 A.D. 

Srikrishna ah Author of the “Jataka-Paddhati- 
UdaharanV' 

Srikrishna was the .second son of Vallala. His 
eommcnlary on tlie Vija of Bhaskara Achary.-i is 
known as Vijanavankitra, also Vijn-prillava and Knlpa- 
lalavatara. Krishna has introdured many novel fies in 
this uoik. This roinmenlary of Krisdina is applauded 
by tho connois'^iMirs of the subject as one of the best 
eommt iitanes on tin; Vija. 

Kn^-hna rlesiKuates himself in one place as a pupil 
of Vif-hmi, who m his tuin, was a pnj)il of NiiMiiiha, 
nephew of (lani'sha, author of the Graha-Uighavn. 

In the present work Krishna has accepted Saka 
1478, the \ear of Khankhanan’s birth, as the illustra- 
tion or vdahnmna of th(' work. Khankhanan did not 
ht'conu' a m.nister before Saka 15CX). Raiijranatha wa« 
referred to before the conniicntai ies of Srikrishna, etz, 
the V ijimnvnnkura and the Jataka-paddhaii-ndahamna 


in the commentary on the Suryasiddhanta. Ranganatha 
also mentions that Krishna was held in high esteem 
in the court of Jehangir (1527-1549 Saka year, i.e., 
1605-1627 A.D.). It is only likely that Krishna com- 
po.«:cd both the abovementioned commentaries between 
1578 and 1G27 A.D. The Chadaka-nirnaya of Krishna 
Daivajna i.s ah’o an important work. It would appear 
from the Mnnchi Caiamrtdunj that Kiishna was not 
aliv«' durin'’- tlu' Saka jear 15,57, i.c , 16,35 A.D. 

The J(j! dcfi-jmddh(iti of Srikii.^-Jiiia is a standard 
work of Indian a^trolo^y which has bcf'u al>ly com- 
mented upon and illu'l rail'd by Srihrishna Daivajna 
under the name Jatakfxlaha'ana-pfiddhati. The impor- 
tant' of this w(Tk can hardly bc' <jveiKitcd a;s this is 
a valuable addition to our Hindu a>trological literature 
and also shows how San.‘''krit Pandiks were patronized 
by Muslim lulerH and chu'fs during Mudim rule iix 
India. This work has tiow for th(' fir.'-t time been 
edited from raie Samskru MiSS. by the pre^ei , author 
from tho Prarhyavani as Vol. XVTl of Prarhyavani 
San.skrit text senes. 
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EISENIIOWR DOCTRINE FOR THE MIDDLE EAST 

By rnoF. JAGDISH CHANDRA JHA, m.a'. 


The Tke-noctrine for the Middle East has rai.-ed no 
Ip'H a coni ruver'-y and storm than the Truman 
Doclime of 1947. and Monroc' Df'ctriue of 1823 
Indeed, thw new deal for Westcin Asia has inten>i- 
fied th(' coiil war betwi'en tlm two biu mant'^- H.S.A. 
and U S.S Jl. in an an'a winch has been an arena 
of worldwnle piditical fight.s helween Gieal I*ow‘ r>' 
sinc(' olden ya’riod^. This i.ew doctiiiie i.s more 
bafllinir for us ’ns it concerns a particular important 
area of Asia. 

The advent of the new year saw’ the .^significant 
announcement of this nctv Middle Ea^t Plan of the 
American Pro'^^ideiit . Tho first official sub'^dance of 
this plan w’as incorporated the New Year Me.ssige 
of Mr. Dulles, the IT. 8. Sreretary of State. It wa.s 
.stated by him that in 1957, the TT.S.A. would have 
^do aece])t an increasing re^pon'Tbihty to assi.st the 
free nations of the Middle East ... to maintain their 
fn’odom and develo]) their W’olfnre.” On the 2nd 
January hr. submitted a dralt to the Congre.ss leaders 
and on the following day the Amercian Congress was 
summoned to hear the President’s message on tho 
Middle EJLst Crisis. The President proposed to the 
Congress the detailed action in support of his doc. 
trine for security in the Middle East. President 
Eisenhower, who is *a passionate believer in American 
leadership for troubled, puzzled, war-shattered world, ^ 


soiiglil a .-tand by-authenty to use Ameri''‘an forces, 
if nc’c(-.''iry, to stop Communist aggi.ssion or an 
‘overt ariiH'd airgrr-s^ion' by a nation h’ontrolled by 
mtoiniitional G'ommuni^m’ in the Middle East. 
Mori ov('r, he wanted a'itjorily to as.''i-st. any nation 
or group of nations m the dcvelopmi'nt of economic 
.Mtiiugtli to maintain national indeiiendonce. The 
neci'.'^'ity for .sucli military assistance in war and 
('conomic aid in peace was justified on the ground 
that, a iiow’cr vacuum Lad boon cri'ated hy the mis- 
adventure of Anglo-Frcncli attack and subseque*' 
withdrawal and thou' wa ■■ evciy likelihood of Com- 
muni.st agai' --.^loii. As ti.cli Mio ’ .gour and security 
of the independent, nations of ihe area’ must be 
increased. Tho imminent danger of the Middle East 
going red wa.s reiterated by the U.S. Secretary of 
Stale while appearing before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives. The 
jiurpose of th?^ proposed legislation, according to 
him, was peace, not war; nay, *to stop the World 
War III before it .starts’ duo to aggressive Commu- 
nists. The Communist domination in that area, as 
he pointed out, w’ould mean v.olitical, economic as 
well as religious disaster for llie rations of that part 
of the world. He further said on another occasion 
‘that the Middle East has always been coveted by 
the rulers of Russia* and that if international Com-* 
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muniflm gets control of tbe area it can ‘throttle* to 
cut off the lifc-hlood of Europe. 

This American Middle East programme called 
Eisenhower Doctrine is, according to the Edaiern 
Economist, ‘neither unexpected nor unnaturar; 
rather it has been a culmination of the efforts of the 
U.S.A. to replace Anglo-French influence in the 
Middle East by her own predominance. That the 
American President had told Pandit Nchiu in course 
of his recent discuscion that the U.S.A. would not 
allow any vacuum in the West A'^ian region to be 
filled by U.S.S.R. (as was revealed by our Prime 
Minister in course of his speech at Lak-^hmihai Nagar 
on January 3) leaves no doubt that thi.s iilan is the 
result of cool and calculated judgment. Indeed, it is 
one of the extraordinary diplomatic innovations of 
our time. From the very outset maximum interest 
has been concentrated on the concept of power- 
vacuum. According to a Stnfrsvinyi editorial, “Mr. 
Nehiu wa.s not alone in concidering both outdated 
and immoral a twentieth centiiiy conception of part 
of the globe ns either being, or not being, a potential 
tramp ling-ground for dinosaurs. Yet ... it is now 
arguable that the true scientific analogy is not with 
vacuum but with an irritant.” As a matter of fact, 
long before this an author, Mr. Ho.skins, while inter- 
preting the cold war in that area, oj)ined that the 
Middle East was a potential power vacumm wdiich the 
Russians were waiting their chance to fill; and as 
Fuch the Western powers mu«t ii'^e their di[)lomacy and 
their money to prevent this happening, to preserve 
their strategic interests, ns ^\ell as to .secure their access 
to the oil resouices of the region. Thus it is clear that 
Ho'^kins repre^^ented the We.stern view-point for an 
indirect imperialism. Hence, Prnvcln, the official Soviet 
News Agency, had some jirstification in denouncing 
the new Eisenhower Plan as designed to establish in 
the Middle Ea.st ‘a Military proteetorat/C resime.' It 
branded the plan a.s the USA.’s doctrine of “imperial- 
ist interference in the Middle Eastern affairs.” I/iter, 
on the 12th instant, Russia declared that the new 
American plan wa.s a .selffish mow to .seize the Rriti.sh 
and French positions in the Middle East, and that it 
contradicted the primiples and aims of the United 
Nations. In the Arab World, the Jordan notified the 
U.S. fiovemment as rnrly as the 3rd of January 
through her ambas.sador that she had serioii.s objec- 
tions to the new plan because it would amount to an 
interference in the Arab World affairs. Sub-scquently, 
(on the 10th January) the four Arab powers together 
— Egi’^pt, Saudi Arabia, Syria and Jordan at their top 
level conference at Cairo authorised King Saiul of 
Saudi Arabia to tell President Eisenhower that they 
rejected the theory of power vacuum in the Middle 
East. The Arab nationalists, on the whole, are agaiast 
this doctrine. It is on the issue of Israel that all 
Arabs may write and it is here that Great Britain and 


U.S.A are equally detested by the Arabs as th# 
villains of the dreadful drama of Palestine in which 
trickery and brutality were the order of the day. 
Among the Arab masses everyone is convinced that 
it wa.s ultimately because of the U.S.A. that the 
thorn of a Jewish State was thrust in their flesh. Syria 
and Egypt are most sensitive and sore over this issue. 
Nasser’s constant theme is that outsiders must not be 
allowed to interfere in the domestic affairs of the 
Middle Eastcr-n nations. Similarly, President Kuwatly 
recently said at a reception (on the 26th January) at 
Bombay that Syria must refuse a policy of alignment 
and the status of n satellite or a camp-follower. So 
the ideal thing for solving the Middle F^astern problem 
W’ould be the complete withdrawal of interference from 
outside and the mutual adjustment of all standing 
disputes between Arabs and Jew.s (including Pales- 
tinian boundaries, refugees, etc.) on the basis of fair 
play, charity, chivalry and the recognition of the 
principle of co-pxi.stence in that area. Moreover, the 
solution of the Sue* problem has to be found out. In- 
stead of doing that some outside powers are poking 
their noses in the problems of that area with 8elfi.sh 
motive. Rightly did our Prime Minister say at a civic 
reception to the Syrian President Shukri al-Kiiwatly at 
New Delhi (on the 18th January) that some big 
powers were trying to frighten smaller nations. B^)th 
these' statesmen denounced the power vacuum theory 
as a ‘fantn.siic proposition.’ Thus in Eqiite of two 
per.sonal letter’s of the American President to Mr. 
Nehru, amplifying the details of the scheme, the latter 
sticks to his earlier stand of the 5th January when he 
is reported to have said at Lakshmibai Nagar that 
whatever vacuum existed in We.st Asia mu.«fc be filled 
by the ‘strength and progress’ of the countries in that 
region. Any attempt by an outside power to fill the 
vacuum was fraught with the gravest danger to the 
peace of the W’orld. On another occasion he said; 

“A nation can safeguard ils fi'cedom and sove- 
reignty only by its own inherent strength and not 
by coming under the .shadow of any big power. This 
is the symbolic view of the resurgent Asia. Violm' 
Aral) nationalism, whether it is diiVibed as of the 
left, the right, or both, will not tolerate the ex- 
ploitation of the rich oil and other resources of the 
area by any outside power. They now realise that 
the main reason for the grim poverty of the masses 
is foreign exploitation.** 

It is noteworthy that this doctrine has obvious 
departure.s from the clas.sical American thinking which 
expressed itself in NATO, SEATO, MEDO, etc., 
inasmuch as it is obligatory on the American President 
to act only when there is a specific request from a 
Middle East country threatened with Communist 
aggression. Moreover, the U.S. troops can be used 
“in accordance with the U.N. Charter** and “subject 
to the overriding authority of the Security Council.’* 
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Short of that U.S. Government would be as un- 
popular on the bar of world public opinion as England 
and France became recently. Therefore, the American 
President made it clear that the measures he proposed 
'would have to bo consonant with the treaty obliga- 
tions of the U.S. A. including those under the 
Charter of the U.N., and with any action or recom- 
mendation of the U.N., not only that, she is also 
said to have informed Britain and France that the 
three-power declaration of 1950, under which U.S. A. 
has local commitments, remains as an instiumcnt of 
Allied policy jii the Middle East. We have it from 
the late.st reports that there will bo a summit tri- 
par life conference at Barmuda between U.S. A., U.K. 
and France to clarify the latest independent move of 
U.S. A. in the Middle East. But U.S. A. should have 
proceeded with more caution and should have dis- 
passionately sought to solve the basic problems of that 
area In'caiiM) in the past intrusions of Great Powers in 
that area had led to major conflict. In.stead, as the 
Pakistan Tnn-cs pointed out recently in its editorial 
columns, ^‘America is moving forward to take over 
Britain’s lolo of a self-appomted sentinel in the area 
and to 'regard the Middle Ea,st to be an American 
si)h(‘re of influence’.” America’s fairy tale of 'Soviet 
aggression and subversion’ w’as seveiely assailed by 
the said pajicr which ascribed the nfwv Middle East 
doctrine to accelerate America’s strategic economic 
and political penetration of the Middle East because 
no specific or imminent danger seems to be lurking 
on the horizon. Yet some of the We^^lern powers like 
Great Britain, Italy and the partner of Great Britain, 
Australia, have supported the plan and Ceylon recog- 
nised its importance. Mr. Cas^'y of Australia went to 
the length of saying that this wa-s "the next best thing” 
to joining the Baghdad Pact. Thus the new doctrine 
has produced varied reactions outside the U.S. A. 
Even imside that country while the ex-President 
Truman has supported it, there arc many democrats 
who do not view it with favour. However, the new 
proposal has been approved by an overwhelming 
majority of the House of Representatives. In Britain, 
there arc many who think that the U.S. A., if now 
propasing wider economic aid including the develop- 
ment of the Nile area, might have averted the original 
trouble by not abruptly withdrawing its offer to 
finance the Aswan Darn. Therefore, this plan, provid- 
ing a so-called security shield, may be bold and 
imaginative; but it is not sound and fool-proof il>ecau.'^e 
a pact for defence of this area will remain incomplete 
without solving the Palestine and the Suez problems. 
Thus this plan is an opportunistic plan and it may 
lead to uneasy peace and sham stability in that area. 
Yet this plan is sure to be accepted by some of the 
Middle Eastern nations because of their mutual 


jealousies and rivalries. The traditional rivalries be- 
tween the Hashamy rulers of Iraq and Jordan on the 
one hand, and the Wahabi King of Saudi Arabia still 
por.sist. There are many chiefs of Arabia who want 
thoir royalty from the oil in the form of dollars to 
continue unhindered. The recent hatred and accusa- 
tioas between Syria and Iraq are too fresh in our 
incrnorics. Iran is by no means ready to co-operate 
with Egypt and Syria, as was clear during the Siicr 
crisis. Moreover, Turkey is considered as the old 
enemy of the Arabs because slie dominated in the 
area for centuries and today she has recognised Israel 
wliich IS legarded as the forty-ninth State of the 
American Federation. Moreover, MEDO and Baghdad 
I’act aie already tw'o strong organisations in favour of 
U.S. A. If is why Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and I^ebanon; 
together with Pakistan have already welcomed the 
inci eased U.S. aid under this plan. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that this 
doctrine for the Middle Eiiet representing a significant 
l)]iasf' of selfish American foreign policy, is not a good 
solution of the problems of that area. Traditionally, 
American foreign policy has been isolationist since 
Monroe Doctrine with its ciy of hands off America. 
But on occasions U.S. A. has been guilty of 'deplor- 
able ehiiking of responsibilities’ as slic did by with- 
draw’ing from the League of Nations after a brief 
idealistic sport of President Wilson who had aroused 
high hopes in the minds of the Arabs through 
hi.M principle of eelf-dctermination. According to 
.^chuinnn, the expansion of the American Leviathan in 
the 19th century resembled that of Russia in that it 
wa.s an expansion of an agrarian population across the 
contiguous territory. But in recent times, the U.S. A. 
has been trying to extend her 'invisible empire’ 
through her dollar diplomacy on the pretext of deter- 
ring Communist expansion. This Middle Eastern plan 
is just the newest, phase of that. The only fault of the 
people of that area is that that region is strategically 
important and is very rich in oil resources. They have 
just emerged from the mandatory tutelage of England 
and France and now they are being subjected to this 
new type of economic control in a subtle way (as hap- 
pened in Iran after the fall of Mossadique) . There- 
fore, the exact implications of this new American 
doctrine must be understood by all. A great American 
writer, Walter Lippmann, once remarked about his 
country: ' ^ 

"In our time we shall witness the dawning 
realization that a new power exists which is des- 
tined to be a successor of Rome and of Britain as the 
giver of peace.” 

Now this 'giver of peace’ has promulgated this 
new doctrine like Kipling’s 'Whiteman’s burden’ and 
'Pax Britannica’ of yore. 
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1 

ReplaVt^ment of fiom iU uniiatnr:!! and 

therefore wrong position of Lcirig the inrdiuin of ad- 
ministration and higher educ alien in the ceuntr-y is the 
most oiit.standmg nat.onal vcnlu e wr an' railed 
upon to undo] take under the Constit utioii of India. 
This venture, in its ffT('(t upon the entire life r-f the 
nation, is bound to bo revolutionary. India Imd till 
HOW’ in her hi'^toiy Sarnkrit, l\'i>ian and 10ii!rli.di as 
All-India common language-'. Tliev were languages 
known only to a ruicro.M'opic number td’ the ].copl('. 
They w’cre not the langiL.gcs of the peojih'; tluy weie 
languages of suiail < iasM;^ (>rilv. Tla u fon', .Miih a 
thing did not tend to nor work for a (h inociatie oidei, 
which We now aspire to otablidi It is pr’liajis for 
the first time in our hi.Mory that We are launching 
upon tlie democratic r.xpcr.m(nt of having tlie 
languages of the common man as llu' vehicle of hn^ 
government and education. 

Multilingual as wo are, wi* rua'd for Midi an 
experiment tlie unavoidabh' accf mpanmn nt an 

Antar Bhasha <\ lingua fraiva. AocokI ugly we 
have decided tliat it will loo Hindi, the (ommon 
language of the hugest numb, r arriong^t u<; it Will 
not be a small aff m* liko Snvkiii or Poi'i-in or 
English, however rich and dcaeloi cd these i-ay bi 
The dcci-'icn is a tremrndons rr']'ou -jbilil > . jf we 
succeed in di.-charging it, the \eiy (ffoit it'otf will 
work for creating the Xew India of (uir d’eam — a 
democratic and egalitarian ^ocu'ty. 'file Iniiguigo 
pattern and policy envi-aged by the (h)ndiiuta)n of 
India is therefore the mod r podi-rnakmg item in 
rebuilding New India — iiee aiid democratic, creative 
and egalitarian. 

II 

As the said pattern abundantly shows, this gieat 
re^building is to be done by rr placing hm-rbsh with the 
judicious use of our great national languages of 
India and of the Antar Bhn:^ha If md/ which will b' 
one additional language to the enormoiig Im'iuidic 
wealth with which we are ble'-'-cd in our country. Foi 
Buch an effort to b(' sucre’-'^ful it is voiy e-scntial that 
thore should bo a joint and concerted endeavour of 
all the language groups of the nathm, without any 
spirit of unhealthy rivahy or n-e of .‘•uporiority, 
etc., amongst them. The Antar Bhf’f^ha Hindi, being 
liLso a regional language of one of the groups, ^haU 
feel or owa po fiijperionty over others f^nd not 


covet to steal a march over the fields of the primary 
Or basic languagcg of the jicoplc. This requires to 
be siiid here becauM' there is a school of thought 
among the ruling and vocal classTs of the intrlligcnU 
s'a who. thinking in old giouves Ktigli^li has cut into 
the mental make-up of Ihe^e clashes, weaild lik(' to 
creiitf' an order wherein not enes own hut another 
lantruage — the Antar Bhnsfia Hindi may rule Thin, 
as 15 ahundantlv clear, is not what tlu' Const itution 
wills or contemplates. Surely we cannot, have a 
rovisc'd edition of the Engidi ouler, though tluuiigh 
Hindi. 

Almo-'t as an antitho'ig to this school is to be 
found a school of thouglit iti the non-lluidi-^peaking 
aieas which clingg to the slahifi quo .'iml phads fot 
n'tc'ntiou of Fnglish, though it may not mind if 
Huidi IS abo placc'd along wuth it a-^ riiiotln'r All-India 
common language, sq hmg as it ma\ be allovved 
baighdi. 'This school, tlu’refore, wishe.s to ceritiinie 
Engli.sh teachmg in schoob in the sanu' way as it 
oblams^at present and would, a^ .a cciu] -sion to the 
constitutional claiis'o K'gaidmg Hindi, ti'ach it to 
tho'e who wish to h'lin it. — ind conijjiibonly That 
means, it will a\oi(l iho chaiige-n\ ('r as long a*? it 
can. Tlif':!’ wliole argument amounts to sayiiig that 
English is a natirnal piize we have inlienicd from 
our ex-iulers It has lieen the ‘Vil>c-linf‘’* of modern 
kriow’ledge, .specially scii'iitific. T irnv not, analyse 
this f)ropo.'il ion here, but- only say that pipe-lines aio 
many — ag many as tlu re ar(' ]u'ei'les of the world; 
but the life-line is only om* and it is the indigenous 
tongue of th(' ju'Ople. The 1)0, st in us can deva'lop 
and })lo.'snin forth only through being nourished by 
lhat line. Thendore w’o -dioiild retrieve that life- 
line and it wall retrieve us from the groove in which 
W'e have struck and cost our true wny. 

The retention school al.'^o is constitutionally aa 
wrong n.s the former. Retention is out of court, un- 
less w’o are prepared to continue with Engli-h and 
thus wTerk the language chapter of the Constitution 
and the nation*s effort of more than half a century 
to give to oursdvrs one common national Inniguago, 
which may jirovifie us w’ith a medium complementary 
to our own languages. This medium w’ill thug ho 
an m-.iniment with which to feel and live niir basic 
unify. Piiit this unity is not to be a monolithic uni- 
formity, but should be a creative and lifeful diversity 
on the canvas of a fundamental unity which India 
possessp.s as her great cultural and democrat prize 
achievement, 
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The above ideal under Ihc Constitution lequ'res 
how to be worked out in ita praclif-al details as a 
constructive programme for our wliole poop! 3 . 'I'he 
first thing that is obvious is the permanent niM'd of 
instituting compulsory study of the Antar Bhasha in 
the national S 3 'slem of cducalion \ihjeh V/ill be free 
and compuboiy up to the ago of 14 of a pupil, under 
the Constitution of India, Art. 45. Such a .m-"]) wJl 
be a long-range measure for the npla'cnieii;. of 

^hlgll^h and for the progresMve use of iliudi. Tiie 
short-range measure would be to coach up th-‘ a<l- 
mini^trative personnel of all ( lovernments n liidi:* 
for the immediate needs of the linguist a* ehaiig«- 
ov(T. 'I'liH also must, b(‘ on a corniuiKoi^' has-". 

While the foinu'r rnea.'^iin' covei', tlu' iion-olllcal or 

lh(’ ]){'oi)l('’.'. sector, the laltei is lh(‘ utlhual secl‘'i, and 
will therefore be mainly a CuverniniTit contro'hd and 
dire(!ted iiiOM'meuI . 

Tlu‘ dire(tiv(* to the Union in Ait. 3,51 sa> s lint 
it Will be ih^ duty “to piumoli; tlu' spM‘ad of the- 
Hindi language'” (htuud in il . In th<‘ coiil(Xl of 

till' abnvi' jin."]! icii, this ix'iaiiK's tlu' Union’s iiuiie- 
rafi\(' duly. Ohviou^l.v, the Union fan ilTihi'iitly 
di'-chai '.ri' till- it.s cfav lilut mini duty b\' s<( mg tint 
Hindi hecoiiK'', a coinpulsni^^ study in the schools of 
Ihi' uhnl(' c'Oiintry. 'Phis ^^Jll be the fir-t sU'p 111 
till* (liK'ctmii of till' c'lMiiiie-fjver. stipuhdefl l)y the 
Ch>n'>l il III ,on . If m'C('-,s;ii V, Ihe Constitution should 
be aim nd( d .^o as to i)in\ i(lv' for thi^ logical fii't .'•tip 
to attain tin' univ« I'MI spread of thi' ru'W otlicnl 
languag,> m all the meas of Tiidia. 

IV 

Natuiallv some vill argue against thisi compul- 
sion and quote in supjioit the Madias anti-Hnuli 
agitation. The i»oint must he uni'iiuivocally met. 
There aie two sorts of compulsion --1 Pic'^ciibing 
comjnil.soiy couisc's of stiuh and devising a system 
of national eilucation for th(' ]k oph' .such as may 
reasonably bo held to fulfil the idi as and id< ;iU laal 
down by the democratic Constitution of the larul. 
In a democratic order, .-uch a thing i.s 'COnsi3,.r(;j 
be th(' legitimate duty of a State. It ina^^ hi’ said 
that all school education has to be ba^ed uii a cerlam 
amount of compulsion. Hut this is not really ih(» 
sort of compulsion which is objected to. 'Phe objec- 
tionahlo sort is the secend one, r/z . to a,sk for or 
imiiosc the medium of Hindi in the alTair.s of a non- 
Hindi-spoaking State in places where its regional 
language .«hould legitimaf I'ly and rightfiily function; 
a.s for instance, the medium of instruction and ad- 
mini.stration in a non-Hindi State. This i.s obviously 
undemocratic and will be felt coercive. And if 
imposed in any way, overt or covert, it will be educa- 


tionally and culturally bad and calamitous and poli- 
tically' disruptive and practically suicidal to the 
interests of the spread of Hindi. 

y 

I said above that the Union should have po\»er 
and influence to ca.st a pOMtne duty on the State.s to 
institute com])uKory teaching of Hindi in their 
schools. An amendment likn the one Miggi'.stcd by 
till’ States Tt ('organisation Commi-sion fcjr safegua^’d- 
ing lh(‘ rii'hl, of instruct -on through the ir, other- 
tongue, saying that it ^liall be the endeavour of ev» ry 
State and of every local aullinrity within the State 
to ])io\idc adequate facililK'-? fi'r cornpuUory instruc- 
tion jri the offiiial laiiguagi’ of the Union to all chil- 
dri'ii. at ha-t for the la^t 3 vcais of th(_' period of 
fr(‘(‘ arid eompuboiv education a,s directed by the 
Constitntiuii would seive tli(' purpose. 

At prr-eni Engli-h i.s gcneiallv studied during 
the-^e yi'ar^ of ^choo!!ng m India 'Plus mu.-'t be dis- 
placed giving ])Iace to Hindi a- the second language 
m the order of langiiag(« stndic's in our .s^’.stcm of 
national iducation. Tlie toaching of Enclish, except 
for thoM' who own it a-, their motlu'r-tongue, must 
!)(' re^tiicted lu Iji gin after the age of cornpuUory 
studies when further education may I'.ogin in higher 
'-'(Condaiy ^choob’ Ii is agrtad b\' all ttiat in the 
.s-'lienu' of llung'< ('(ku at ioinl eruniiged by the Coas- 
•’Mifion, nnlv the ngcjinl l.ii’giiagi' followed bv 
Hindi at tin' oth vTar or .^o of the schooling — only, 
tiu’-e two languages can have place in it. 

It is .siigg("tt'd in .some iiuaiteis t’lat Engh.^^h 
might. b( gin railier than th(3 14 y( ar-age of compul- 
sion. This 1 ^ I'nliiely iimu ci 'sarv and unwarranted 
bv the lii’eds of the language policy iindi'r the (’’on.s- 
titution. Suoh gritiiituu.-^ consdc'at ion shown to 
Faigh-h will only help roritmuo the i^fntus quo and 
not allow' Hindi to maki’ anv headway. Dbplace- 
imiit of Uiigl^li langujgc slud,v and instituting 
Hindi studv. in tlu' pre.stnt climate of our country, 
will be mdcatne of llu' i arnost of our desire ta 
u-hrr ill th(’ pioci'.Ss of the hugui^lic revolution W0 
have decided to have. Unless this is accepted as the 
general punciple of recor.-tiucting national educa- 
tion, the iuoc(".s of linguistic transition will hardiy 
have congeiral climate to start and can have any 
chance of a ,^air tiial or a l appy beginning. The 
a'bnvo pnncijile is in entiie consonance with the ideas 
of Ba'-ic Education the type of education we have 
dt'cidcd to introduce m the country. Ratner, it may 
be noted that unless the above national policy re- 
garding the place of Hindi and English in our com- 
pulsory educational scheme is accepted, Ba.sic Educa- 
tion even cannot ceme to stay and prosper. 
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Thh “Fairy Metal^’ to all its fairness needs our atten- 
tion to a great extent now-a-days. The industry in' 
India has achieved its youth, being horn in about 1938, 
and is dear to all for its lightness, silveiy appearance 
and comparative cheapness. It has already made a 
mark upon popular imagination and “its uses in the 
more fully developed countries have increased so 
greatly that it now ranks immediately after iron and 
steel.” It has started on a long and fiuitful career 
because of the “inevitable end of copper’s long reign 
and equally certain eclipse of steel’s economic sui)C- 
riority by virtue of an insuperable biiiden of solid 
fuel costs.” It is the age of aluminium, the world runs 
on aluminium now\ Everybody must have it and 
everybody uses it. We intend to see the development 
of this useful industiy in our countiy. 

Lot us see how aluminium is obtained. There are 
three steps before we finally get aluminium. The first 
step is the mining of bauxite which is the main 
mineral for aluminium. We say “main minc'ral” 
because it is the ore which contains a very high quality 
of aluminium oxide. Nearly all common rocks and 
clays contain aluminium but unless a large proportion 
of aluminium oxide is present it is not practical to 
extract aluminium. The experts estimate that this ore 
is available almost twice as much as iron in the world. 
About 4 to 4J tons of bauxite are required for one 
ton of aluminium. 

The second step is the conversion of bauxite to 
“alumina.” It is a “pure white powdery material 
resembling coarse granulated sugar.” It i.s produced by 
a process known as “Bayer’s Process.” Leaving aside 
all technicalities it may bo summed up as a process 
involving crushing of ore, immersing in a solution, 
filtering and lastly heating in huge rotary kilns at 
1900 deg. F. The four tons of bauxite will yield 50 
per cent, that is, about 2 tons of alumina. 

In the last step we get aluminium in metallic 
form. This step means breaking down of aluminium 
and oxygen in alumina and the process i.s known as 
Hall or Heron It procc.'^ or “Electrolytic Reduction” 
process. In this stage a tremendous amount of 
electricity is required — ^20,000 to 24,000 k.w.h. for a 
ton of metal. Becau.se of this huge power demand 
mo.st aluminium reduction plants are located near the 
hydro-electric stations which can offer cheapest form 
of power. The discovery of Hall/Heroult proeeas was 
a case of strange coincidence. In 1886, Charles Martin 
Hall working in Ohio and Paul T. Heroult working in 
France, hit upon the same process in the same year. 
“The coincidence did not end there. They were both 
bom in 1863, were both 23 years old when they made 
their discoveries, and both died in the same year, i.e., 
The proceflB in brief is production of metallic 


aluminium “by dissolving alumina in molten cryolite 
and then passing an electric current through the solu- 
tion.” From this we get aluminium pigs which are 
also called ^primary’ or Virgin’ pigs. 

These pigs are rcmclted for refining and to “permit 
alloying by adding other elements, such as, copper, 
silicon, magnesium, manganese, etc.” Pure aluminium 
itself is a soft and weak metal and the “alloying” is 
done to incieasc its strength. “Some of theso alloys 
can be further strengthened by heat treatment.” This 
big family of metals is called ‘aluminium.’ 

The production of any country is measured in 
terms of the ‘primary’. The final shape of things for 
our use is made from “semis” which is an intermediate 
stage of fabrication. The sheets, plates, coils, discs or 
or circles which arc manufactured in Rolling Mills, 
billets and blooms come under this term. The exist- 
ence of such units manufacturing ‘semis' also foster 
growth of various industries fabricating aluminium to 
the final shape including anodising. Aluminium powder 
and paste are also offspring. 

Why aluminium would be preferred? “The most 
valuable properly of aluminium js its lightness com- 
bined with corrosion resistance and good conductivity.” 
The economic factors are (1) “an expanded and 
assured supply, (2) cost going down while cost of 
other materials has gone up,” (3) comparative stability 
of light metals’ price and (4) good salvage value. 
Other advantages are: being easy to fabricate, taking 
many fini.'^hes, high rcfleclivity, long life, low surface, 
friction, etc. It can be shaped to a desired form by any 
of the commercial working methods and so is known as 
a “general purpose” metal. Let us see some of the 
advantages in detail. 

Lightness: In this age of speed weight is a pro. 
hlom and weight saved means greater all-round effi* 
ciency and economy. This is particularly true in trans- 
port and that is why we see that aluminium is the 
metal most suitable in the field of transportation — 
air, road, rail and water. “Copper, steel or brass are 
about 300 per cent as heavy as aluminium.” Tht 
specific gravity of aluminium is 2.7. The reduced 
weight of aluminium does not mean loss of strength 
This lightness means “great savings that do not show 
up on metal cost comparison” — savings in handling, 
shipping, installation and maintenance expenses. These 
help in lessoning cost of products made from 
aluminium. 

There is a growing menace of competition from 
plastics, magnesium and stainless steel but because of 
other advantages aluminium will advance. 

Corrosion Resistance: There will he no red ruafc 
on aluminium. There is always a layer of aluminium 
oxide which protects the underlying aluminium from 
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deterioration. It requires no protective paint. It ia 
aLso immune from attack by many acids and -chemi- 
cals. B('caupe of this quality and also resi.stance to 
marine growth thoiehy “needing no help for chipi)ing 
hammers and laaid lead,’’ it is now' heing introduced 
in shipbuilding. The coiro.sion lesistanco quality can 
bring reductions in jiaint cost and in the idle time 
while imdiMgoing painting or maiiiteiLiiice. 

It is aho noii-to\ic and “will not change the 
flavc'ur, purity or colour of food” and hence largely 
used in food and chemical industries. '\ hero is, there- 
fore, no wonder that it is enifiluyed as utemsils, as 
cnllapsiblc and rigid conlaineis, as foils for packing. 
“As a matter of faf‘t, traces of aluminium are found 
111 many fooib including beids, l( tluie, c.irrol.s, onions, 
milk, etc.” 

d’lns cm lotion le^-i lame capaeltv y eld-' .a good 
sab age viler I,-- auM' tlieri' i.s nn nducboii m w light 
fine to “( at iiig b\ lu-l . 

Ooful C<n(ih(('t(('ily \ lie('au'(' of tlii^ fjiiahjv 
'iluiiimni;!] Ii,i- b( . ( me a cln-e ri\al of m p,] r-r in 
iliitiual ii!<le-|i' i' i!(c!iical cm nduct !\ it \ w 01 
jv-r cfTit of tlial (it c(',])]ier. It. abn juumits of lunger 
.>lfiin and fiwi'i jud' m 1 1 an-ini-sM'n lim'-t for d-’ 
liglitne>-. Ill \Meiifi, iidi dmiK tic ci | oci ()»',-• -ourcis 
have Ix'eii di pleK'd and --igiiituMiil iie\v de' . »\ ei a'., ai? 
qnestinnrihle .and IIuto h.as lieeii a diversM'u to ilumi- 
niuin. AC8.H. or aluminmin cabli' ."t'-rd n'infoiced 
has already made its Tio^ition in tli<' m'uket. It is also 
a good heat conductor and has high ie[l(’'-tivity. 

“It has IjM 11 C'-tiiiiated aiithmilatn ely that there 
are rf)day at l -ml dOOO end u-es of this metal.” A 
f( \C ex-‘iiti[il<'^ aie riled ))rbn\; 

Aiyrrail- Engine crm])one;it s, -winn-s and fuselage, 
paneling siiindinal foigiiiL^', etc. “Many unhappy 
di'U-ters li‘i\e diunon-tiated tliat in sinte of intense 
heat r\ f'd ^^lle^ «uch dnictiires catch alight, tlii' 
ligid ahmiinlujii alloy fiaim' work has nearly .dwnvs 
been ]oco\ fil’d as sole sab age fjom the wieck ” 

J^aihrny.^: Stiuctural mendiers, roofing, panelling, 
W'in(lo\\.s, roacluvs, wagons, N\atei- stoiagi' tank-, \arious 
fittings, etc. 

Road Traii<poit\ Struct nial nuunleis, iloor ]danl;s^ 
panelling, windows, mechanical iiaits, chU'-i.s. gears, 
cylinder block, tnick traileis, etc. 

Rhip-bnilding: Bridges, wheelliousi^s. enter funnels, 
life-boats, skylights, standiion.s, handling equipments 
(gangways, w’inches, ladders), tanks, (dc. 

Buildir^fj: Boof-covering.s, .si<le-<'laddings, venti- 

lators, windows, panelling. Intiainr fittings, corrugated 
sheets, heavy stiucturals, kingstrand house.s or pre- 
fabricated houses made of aluminium. 

Expanded AJumininnr. Airfilters, exhibition dis- 
plays, storage bins, meat safes, shelving, machinery 
guards, grilles, radiator screens, furniture and fittings, 
partitions and panels, industrial trays and baskets, 
litter baskets. | 

to 


Kl<^ctrwal Industry: A.C.S.R. cables, busbars, 
conductois, overhead diistiibut^ion and transmission 
lines, telephone cables, radio and radar eciuipments, 
electrical etpupments with the help of sheet, sections 
and ca.'vlings. * 

Foils, tubings, biidgcs, giain silos, portable irri- 
gation pipes paits in textile industry, paints, con- 
tainei*s--rigid and coUap.sible by impact extrusion 
method'^; heu-chold lefngeiation parts, such as 
outer shell, inner line, doors, evaporators, shelves, 
trays and pans, appliances for agriculture, dairjdng, 
etc. 

The most common sight is aluminium utensils. 

P/orn m lS2r> it Ivk now occipdcd a unicpic place 
and ilif foi(-iiio-t pki'jf among' t thi' light inetalg. ‘*In 
IS’52, tin* ])iicf’ \\a> So 15 a pomid and was more pre- 
cious than gnid and .'ribir.'’ In 1912. it la ached as 
low a-: S:o II and <till is equally precious like 
giild and -abir iii the - n-i' lli it il Icm Ixcome a 
“mii'-l*’ in t‘M' ybod\’s house like the silver coins or 
g»)M( n < inaiiienb'. 

Let u- now' lool: to tlio po-ilicn of the indu^sfry 
in India ami its chances of ih’\ elopment. In the 
woids of the Plannnig Commi-’-ion : 

“Alummiiim is aliuo.-t the only non-ferrous 
metal whicli India can produce m large quanti- 
ties.*’ “The large in\e‘'lmi'nt ('n^isagcd in the 
f^tcund I’lan in the public sector and ita emphasis 
on hea\y industiy. i>oW('r and trans^port is cal- 
culated to rai-e substantially thi^ demand for 
aluminium, p.irt icularly, if the Government 
aclively foster its Use for certain puipcscs in place 
of oth« r metal.s like coppfr, el which supplies 
Within (he cmintiy are not plentiful.” 

AVe have not nnlv limited sources in copper but 
abo 111 lead, tin or zinc. "With the development of 
stii'k ]nd a lias to diwelrp aluminmm abo because 
m the m« (b ni ace (ln>'e arc' tbo two basic metals oa 
which deiieiub the indiist ? iah>-'al ion of a country. 

From till' rejinrt of the’ Taiiff Commission of 
1955 an idea about the annual demand for aluminium 
can be formed. 

In lf;52-0'l, the average consumption was 14,500 
tons*, and in 1955 current tinnual demand was ex- 
pected to be abcuit 20,000 tons and by 1958 to be 
35,000 tons expecting the demand to increase at the 
rate of about 5(KX) tons eri'li year. Wc learn from 
Planning (’oru^nis.viim’s report that in 1955 about 
2.3 500 tons of aluminium were eonnimed and if the 
estimated increase skated by Tariff Commission is 
accepted, the demand may come up to 40,000 tons 
by 1958. The panel for the aluminium industry (1947) 
fixed the long-term target as 50, (XX) tons to be 
secured at the end of 15 years from 1917. India’s 
production is, however, far short of the demand. In 
1955, the country’s production was about 7,300 t 094 
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whereas imports amounted to 16^200 tons approxi- 
mately. 

If we compare the number of industrial uses 
mentioned earlier with the number we are usiui? in 
India, there is no doubt that the coiiyumptiun target 
will be reached. 

Besides, “the Slate has an interest m thi« 
industry both as the .supplier of the i>o\vcr requevd 
for it and also as the customer for some of its 
products like A.C.S.R. conduclors for power 
tiarismission and slieets and extrusions of tne 
metal and alloys for aii craft and nalionali'^td ri*.‘-d 
transport . 

The foed^rams ])roduetion wliicli will abo he in- 
crca.srd wonkl Kquiro proper storage faeililie.'. to ii - 
duce the losses from (lie ravages of in-erts, fungus, 
rats, etc., and aluminium g’ainbins have beem fnund 
very .suitable and economic in this respect. AhoIIkm* 
W^ay in wh.eli this melal ean Ic'lp to ineira-^e the 
Country’s food pro«luclien is <Ly means of a new 
sj'stem known as sprinkler iingatif'n. It is a portable 
pipe with sjirinkler heads or lioles drilled m it to form 
a spray and furni'lies a controlled walt'r-supply ju^t 
like natural rainfall. The eoiiugatc'd s’he(‘ts inadt' of 
aluminium, available m phmly without piarnit or 
quota, would lieip the lapid e\i)an‘'iuii of ni’al lioiisnig 
schemes >vheu the galvani.^ed eorrugated shi'ets an' not 
plentiful and require hea\y structures. 

There will 'be a limitation to unro'-tricted exi)an- 
sion because India pos.srss inat('rials for self-siitricK'Ucy 
in iren and .steel and greatest stress has bern laid h} 
the Government for exivinsion of iron and ''I eel indii'-- 
try. The target in the Second Fi\e Year Plan ha.s al.-u 
been kept in view' as a minimum of nOOOO tons b> 
lGGO-61. 

A question was rabxd tliat whether the capacity 
of the indu':tr>' \vould be inerea-rd without creating 
the demand beforeh.and. The’ I iggest producer of 
aluminium in lhi.s count ly was of tho oi);nion that 
“It is the responsibility of the jiluminium 
industry to develop it-, ow^n m.irkcts. AVhen a siiifi- 
eient quantity of high quality mot.al m suitable 
form Is readily available locally, ether Indian nidus- 
trie.s will .soon appreciate the im]iortanco.’^ 

One rf tho reasons for this controversy, jirobably, 
Ls that “the industry is highly capital intensive and 
involves complex te/hnical know’-how^ w’hich is the 
monopoly of a few companies,” and new producers 
who are not attraoted because of absence of attractive 
profits in tho initial stages w’ould get more set-back if 
there i.s absence of demand too. In India, the biggest 
company was financed by a foreign firm which is one 
of these few companies having monopoly of 

technical know-how) producing in 1955 about 6,00,600 
metric tons of aluminium ingots and hence tho Indian 
company obtained perhaps the best technical advice 
from the very inception. This company now produces 


high strength aluminium alloy sheets, extrusions, paste, 
corrugated sheets, etc., in India in addition to ingots 
and other types of “j?cmis.” 

Let us turn to the other aspects of the industry. 
In India, there are two comiianies wdiich produce 
primary aluminium. (One company owned and 
operated by an Indian firm is local ('d at Jaykaynagar 
near Asarisol and “is an inti'gratcd jilant which lakes 
in bauxite and ends up with rolled metal and oihor 
finkhed products.” The oilier company works in 
eollabcralion with a ( anaflian ('omi^any and ha^ 
jil.iiil.s at differi nt places. Alumina, \\ nrks :i( Muri 
in Bihar, Jteduction and E?ctni'ion Works at Alwaye 
in Travaneoi(’-(\xlilu. tht* lb lliiig Mills at Teliir in 
Wo't Ik'iigal and Powder and l^a-te Plant at Kalw-: 
iK'ar Thaiui in Bombay. 

'The progr(';s of pifdi.eliou scheduled as fol- 
low.s:' 

Aeluals 111 Acliials m Anticipat"! 

1951 1955 in 1909-: 

Number of reduction 

l»lanis 2 2 4 

In'-lalli'd ('apacity 4003 l^)^^ 7500 tons oOd(K) tom 

Prediietion 3810 „ 7i25 „ 2‘;,0 ,0 

To achieve tlie above p.’oduclinn the existing two 
companies li.avi' Ix'cn allowed <'\jian‘'iun of their 
caj)aciiied and tlie Canadban-Iruliau cnlfi]>ri-(’ alloweil 
to erect a n^'w plant of 10,tM;()-turi cnT^acjty at Ilirakad 
in Orissii . The total (•aj)arilv m tins wav will come 
to 1:0 090 ten^. 'fhe balance 10,000 toii'^ would 1)C met 
by erection of .a plant nndrr Stale nunun.u nif'nt at a 
loc.ation to b(‘ decidc'd l)y :in experts’ cornmitb'e. Tln< 
committee weuld (h'cide (1) about tlie minimum 
rapacity of the plant, (2) loc.itiori and (3) wliethc'r 
the jilant will be an integrated one or on a decentralised 
liattern. 

Probably the importance of aluminium .ns n. .strate- 
gic material and aho the help from governrrifmt.s this 
mdu'tiy received or is re^'niving m ntln'r countrie-j 
have prompted our Government too to take action 
on the same line and the Govdiimml, m their Indur- 
tiM.al Policy Resolution of 1956 h.avc put aluminium 
indiidiy in the j-ccond category or Svhcdiile “B” 
which meann thi.s will bo progic^sivcly State-owned and 
“the State w’ill take initiative in establishing new 
undertakings but in which private enterprise will also 
be expected to supplement the effort of the State.” 

From newsipapcr reports we^ come to know that 
the Government have decided to set up two more 
reduction plant 53 — one in Madras and the other in 
U.P. Thougn full particulars arc not yet available, we 
hope that the Government have given consideration 
to tho limitation which, the Planning Commission 
states, is the minimum capacity of a plant. In other 
countries plants are normally of sizes of 20,000 tons 
per annum and above so as to achieve low cost of 
production and if this be accepted by the Eicperts 
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Committee as minimum in our country too, then 
erection of two plants, definitely of lower capacity, at 
two places would entail double expenditure. 

LfCt us see the position of the raw materials. The 
important raw materials required to make a ton of 
aluminium are appioximately as follows: 


Bauxite 4.5 tons 


P('lrolcurn coke 

.75 

19 

Pitch 

0.2 

If 

<^\il 

4.0 


Furnace oil 

0.5 

>9 

(.’austic soda 

0 16 to 0.2 


Cryolite 

0.07 to 0.10 

91 

Aluminium fluoride 

0.035 to 0.01 


Fluorspar 

0.007 to O.OOS 


Eb’cl nc rnej’g''' 

20,000 to 21,(X)0 kw.h. 

“Ikiu\it(\ the cliief (jre, 

i.s widely di-lnbutld 

in 

India.” Though no udiablo (' 

dimales are avaibible 

we 

have about 250 million Ions 

of all giades. Of 

this 

high giadc' reserves would amount to 35 million tons 
di.'dributed as follows: 

(Madliya Pradesh 

15.10 million tons 


Ea.stern States 

S-C'S 


Bihar 

6.23 


Bombay 

3.23 


Madras 

2.00 


Ka.shmir 

1.00 


Bhopal 

.25 



Resides aluminium indiiMjy bauxite is also used 
in th(' mauuf.’ieiure of aliirn, lujih alumina ceinont, 
refra''“l()]ies nnd in 1 ^le refiriimr of j'etrolf urn . Even al 
ilii'i rstiruale. aluiuuuum indu-'l^y wilh a rnpaeity of 
59,r(X) tr ns pei- annum can la* a'^uied of a supply for 
at h'ast KO yeais. In Ihe in<antjnie then' will be new 
(liscovf'nos nnd we necal not be afiaid of sJioitaiic of 
this raw material. 


Rejraid.n^ coal and elcetnc jiuwcr \ve know wheie 
W(‘ stand. TIh' preduoo’‘s, liowexer, complain about Uie 
piiC(' of ])ox\('r which is \ (mw liijrh and nol economic. 
The ehe:iiui'’'-s (if ]io\\(t is one of llu' facter.s which 
has enabled Canada lo be( onu' tlu’ larjm't exporter 
of in^efs. d’he 'ranlT Commi-.Mon al^o found that the 
landed cost of inirols (’xcludmp; duly wa.s cheaper 
than fair ox-woik^’ I'l'ice. 'The (bniaimient or the 
Puwei siipplyinu; aulhoiilu’s -hould, tluacfoie, con-idcr 
this as])cct and chaiiire the in)licy accOulmK'y • 

‘‘Ollier raw materials an' axailable only imitly or 
not at all from indigenous source^. Caustic seda anl 
soda a''h. for instance, although produced in the coun- 
try, are not produced in .sufficient quantities to meet 
the total industrial demand. Fliiei-par occurs to some 
extent in Madhya Pradesh but more information about 
its quality and quant ity is necessary in order to 
its usefulness for aluminium industry. Cryolite, alumi- 
nium fluoride, carbon Jilocks, etc, are imported. Gro t- 
land is the main source of natural cryolite but arti- 
ficial cryolite is produced in other countries nnd with 
the development of aluminium industry the possi- 
bilities of producing it in the country will have to be 
inveirtigAtsd.'* ^o|arding calcine4 petroleum poke it 


was planned that the new petroleum refineries should 
include it in their manufacturing programme, but the 
two new refineries at Tronibay are using a different 
proce.«s and hence it was not po.sMblo to include it in. 
their manufacturing programme. “The A>ssam Oil Co. 
produced about 50 ton.s per monlh .of wax coke but 
it dne.s not cornph'tely meet the .sj^ecificatioas of the 
materials required by the producers of aluminium.” 

The producers al>o expr ricn<('d transport bottle- 
necks which hampered quick and timely movement of 
raw materials. The rea^'ons for hottlent'cks are (1) in- 
.suffieient capacity of eur railroads and (2) dcccntral- 
i^x'd pattern of indust’y causing more movement. 
Consideration is being given to the possibility of 
u]igrading the movement of aluminium. 

Th(‘ importance of aluminium is already being felt 
as will be evident from the change which has happened 
in the natiuv of consumption. In the first plan the 
end asc estimates were as 10,000 tons for utensils, 
2500 tons for A.C.S.R. cables, 2,000 tons for indus- 
trial sheets and balance 1,500 tons for miscellaneous 
purpases. At the end of the plan period it was found 
that the consumption in A.C.S.R. cable has risen to 
7.000 tons. One of the producers sold in 1055, 2,315 
tons of sheets mainly for transpoitation piuposcs. The 
end u«e estimates by 1060-61 would be: 


\.C .S.R calih's and A.A.C. 

13.000 tons 

'nulls’ Lind linlbnv waies 

sooo .. 

F('il slock 

2..5^X) 

Jiidu'irial 

3 .r>oo 

Powder and pn^tc 

500 „ 

Fxtrudons 

.500 

Ca.stiiigs 

500 ., 

Buildings and cnn«lniclion 

1,000 

Collap'ihle lubes and containers 

500 .. 


30,000 

a'tlv, lei ns Hie (piililx' w’e 

O’ educe. The 

en^'us of opinion (xjires.M'd liy 

the consuming 


inti'K.st^ boOu(' the Tariff Commi^'ion ef 1055. is that 
f'e qu.’ihiv of ingots and flat rolld prodiFts like 
^hof f-tiips and circles is reported to compare 
favouiably with tlu^ import ('d counterparts and con- 
foiming to the specifications laid down by the Indian 
btandaids In'=titution . “Rut the incrr.asisg use of scrap 
of doubtful quality bv ceitain rollers to produce circles 
of cheap quality had brought not onl.y discredit to the 
utensil fabricating indu.stry but also created certain 
health ])rob]nrs affi’cting the large mass of population 
using chraj) utensil'?.’’ “There were no complaints 
about the quality of foils, eastings and extrusions and 
reiiorted to bo satisfactory.” 

“Since aluminium is a metal of basic importance 
to the economy and the countr}^ poasesscs ample -‘sup- 
plies of bauxite/’ the industry is to be developed 
60 that we can be |ib$olutely independent of externa^ 
iourofNi of fuppljr* 
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ENGLISH 

BUDDHA: By R. Dhiman. Dhiin<in Puss oj Indki, 
Ludhiana, 195G. Fp. 136. Pi ice Rs. 2. 

Compiled in commcinoration of the 2500th anni- 
versary of The Buddha, this is a niiscellaneous collec- 
tion of papers dealing with the various aspects of the 
liic and teachings of the Master, the spread of his 
gospel in distant lands in the past centuries, the .sacred 
sites of Buddhism in and out.side Indi' 7 , and the 
worldwide influence of Buddhi>rn in modem times. It 
contains selections from Mich a cla'^sic as the Dhninma- 
padn, and from the WTiting^ of such eminent thinke.s 
of our times as liabjndninath Tagere and Dr. S. 
Radhakri*dinan. It con.'^i^t.'!, be^.'df s of a nuiuber of 
thoughtful papc]*s on topi<‘al subjects like BitihlhUm 
Today from the pen of the President of the Biuhlh>*t, 
.Society, London. Dr. B. V. Ke>kar, Mini.ster of 
Information and Broadc.astmg, (iovernment of India, 
contribute.s a Fon^woid. A li^'t of Buddhist oigani^'a- 
tiona in Europe and Asia at the present tune i-' given 
at the end. 

The fundamental defect of this work is that the 
papers are jumbled tegether without any phin or 
arrangement whatever. To this we have to nd<I that 
Buddhism is identified practically throughout th. woik 
with its Ifinaynnn variety ns n’})re'-'ent('(l by the I’al; 
canon, to the nearly comph.le cxcliisicn of such later 
developments as Mahay :iriL-m iind more rjarticularly 
of Tantric Buddhism. It is again regrettable that 
there should be no paper on Buddhi.sm in Tibet, while 
there is a similar .silence about the foimor exiont and 
influence of Buddhism in Indonr-ia and Crnt»al Asia. 
The reference to “Dhany.a Kola, the capital of the 
Satavahanas who ruled tho Andhra Dr.-a about 700 
B.C.** (p. 78), is a deplorable blunder. The paj^er 
and printing leave much to be dc.sired. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

SISTER NIVF/DITA: By Moni Bagchce. Pub^ 
fished by the Presidency Library, 15, Bnnkim ChnHcr- 
jee Street, Calcutta-12. Pp. 316. Prioe Rs. 5. 

Market Elizabeth Noble, daughter of the Rev. 
Samuel ^cbmozu} Noble, waa bom at Dungannon, 


Editor, 71te Modern Review. 

Co. Tyrone (Ireland), on 28th October, 1867. She was 
tli(‘ elde.st ut the thico children lilt by her father who 
died while he was only 31. Maigai’i't was trained as 
a teacher and at the bi'ginning of niiii'lios she opened 
at WinibliHlori a s'chool of hi'r own in which she strove 
to give expression to her broad and vivid conceptions 
of (‘ducat ion for girls. 

On October 22, 1S95, Swami Vivekananda delivered 
In'* public spi'Cch in London at th(‘ Princes’ Hall, 
Piciadillv, at which Mi>s Nobli* was jm -eni.. rJhe 
wais .struck wath thi' novelty and breadtli of Swamiji's 
rcligieiH culture and tho intelh'clual fieshni'-s of his 
plnlOv’ophnMl outlook ,has(‘d on Vidanla. velcMuanda 
\i-itj‘d Loiidon foi* Ihi' ."ocond time in May. L^OO. Miss 
Nobh' wa^ lunv .'si-ler Nnt'dila — life di.cli'caled to 
Moiiicr ludia-’spiiitiial daughter of Swami Viveka- 
nanda, IJi r duty was now' to .scrvi^ India. ]>arti( nlai ly her 
woniaiiliood. On the nieniorablo No\ ember 12, 1S98 — 
Kalipuja (lay- a girls’ '^chool (Xivedibi iris’ School) 
was startl'd by lier at Bighbazar in Calcutta. It w.as a 
tmmondous nphill work for Sister Niveditn m a 
conservative Hindu .society hut her great devotion to 
the cause attracted w'omi'n of all agi's to the school. 
There was no money for tho expau-'iion of the school, 
so. Nivcdita, in June, 1890, left for bmgland. .She also 
\ isitod America. Help came from benevolent Ameri- 
cans and Nivodita retumed to India in the on rly part 
of 1G02 to reopen the .sehool. Uie great Swami Viveka- 
Tianifa pasx’d away in July, 1902. 

After the demise of Swami Vivekananda, Sister 
XivfdiLa had lo cut oil her conni'cliou with the Raina- 
kn.shna Mission of Belur duo to fundamental differ- 
ed e.s with the authorities and d('voted herself thorough- 
l.v to the woik of the uplift of her adopted country 
India. To her, India’s freedom was e.^ential for her 
economic and sinritual n'general ion . A good speaker, 
a powerful writer, a widely travelled and devoted 
daughter of Mother India, her .services to our country 
.should be written in letters of gold. No Indian was 
more devoted to the mother country than this adopted 
daughter of India. In the words of Rabindranath 
Tagore, ‘‘She liked our life and came to know us by 
becoming one of ourselves.** Her services to the Swadeshi 
Movement, to women’s education, to plague-stricken 
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people of Calcutta, to sufferers from famine in Barisal, 
to political sufferers, are matters of history. Her con- 
temporaries— Rabindranath, Abala Bose, I. F. Alex- 
ander, A. J. F. Blair, 8. K. Ratcliffe, Ramananda 
Chattcrjee, Repin Chandra Pal, Jadunath Sarkar, 
Mati Ral Chose and Rash Bebari Ghosh have recorded 
their great appreciation of Sister Nivedita’s noble life 
and work. 

She has left for ua several works of outstanding 
merit of which mention may be made of The Master 
Qs / Saw Him, On Hinduism, The Web of Indian L^jc\ 
The Eastern Method, Qj the Hindu Woman as Wife, 
Eootjall^ of Indian History, Cradle Tales of Hinduism, 
The Lament of Gandhari, The Ordeal of Sita, etc. 

This daughter of India passed away at Darjeeling 
on the 13th October, 1911, while she was only 45 year* 
of age. Thus a great dedicated life was cut off very 
early like that of her Master, Swami Vivekananda, 
who died prematurely at hia thirty-ninth year. 

The author of this book has done a service by 
bringing out this handy volume at a time when the 
history of India’s fight for freedom is being rewritten. 
India cannot forget Sister Nivedita, and her contribu- 
tion towards the revival of our religion, education, art, 
culture and in .-^liort. her love for our country in the 
context of India’s glorious hoary past. Her contri- 
bution to oui’ fiec'doin movement is con''ideiable 
although she livtd among us only for a decad(‘ and a 
half. An iruh'x acldcd lo this volume would have in- 
cie.'U'^Ml the u^ofulnes'^ of I he hook. We wi'^h this hook 
a wale cinailat ion which it fullv df".erv('S. 

A. B, DT'rrV 

SILP]\rE Si’EAKS: By a doubter cunrotfd. 
PuhJi.shrfl hy the NiCiety of Si'rvants of God, SI 
Litth' Gibbs Bffod, Uombny-C. Pp. CO. Price Pc. J, 

The .uithor of th s hrecluirc', who like.s to icmair 
iiufignito. was an agnostic twenty years ago. Even 
ti’iMi lie hfMid the voice of .^lienee spontaneoii-'ly hut 
at tlu' '-'ime Ijiue was jis-aih'd hv douhts. Il to(»k him 
full w'\ ('rile»‘ii \(.iis of iniiir fight to <'veiCi)]ne the 
and Ix'conie converti'd. I'or nearly three yeais 
it has been liis prndice to wTire dow’n the messages 
received in the profr)und silence of meditation. Fifty- 
one of .siich me'Sngps aio ]mhli^lied in tin* booklet 
under rovirw'. Tin "f* inru'r voices an^ in'truclive and 
uniV(M‘al Th(’ deuiitrr that is hiihh'n in {‘\('rv lu'ait 
may h(' eon veiled hy a careful peiu-al of those 
ml'‘^sage3. 

In th(' iiitMidiiet ion the author n marks that when the 
thinking mind is sihmeed and tlu' working of the five 
semes is sto])])r'd one hegins to t., t in tune with the 
soul and llie ovei’soul and tf» rei*eivo exp(a’'ePC('s 
in the foim of audition, vision and awareness. N‘'t all 
(wpi rit'Tices can he so recorded, for there arc some 
that ar(' so deep that tlu'y defy rx:u-e-«=:i()n in woids, 
nay even in thought. The^e cxiioriences can 
check the outward tendency of onr iniml and turn it 
inw'ard. This inwardness is quite essential for n peace- 
ful living on this earth. This is the desideratum in 
the present chae^s of our life and society. 

The author inspires hope in ns when he says Hint 
it is possible for most, people, if not all. to hear the 
voice of silence, provided they remove the liindranees 
that are inherent and those that have been created in 
their minds. i 

Swami jAaADiswAta.\NANDA 

SANSKRIT 

LOKAMANYA TILAKACHARITAM : By Pan- 

fihmnathocharya Oalagdli Editor, **MQdhuravonf% 


Oadag. Madhuravard Karyalaya, Oadag (Kamatak), 
Price Re. 3. 

This is a short biographical sketch of the great 
political leader Lokamanya Bal Oangadhar TilaJc 
and first published in Sanski-it written in the 
Sanskrit ma^zine Madhuravani pn the occasion 
of his birth centenary when similar sketches 
in the various provincial languages were produced. 
This is considered to bo the proper homage which a 
San.skriti,st could pay to the hallowed memory of the 
groat man who besides being a staunch patriot was a 
reputed scholar, a combination w^hich is rare. This haa 
been ably introduced to the readers by another well- 
knowTi political worker and lover of Sanskrit, .Shri R, 
R. Diwakar, Governor of Bihar. The book is written 
in lucid prose with occasional and interesting instancefl 
of modernisation. The author has taken the liberty 
of introducing phonetic equivalents of modem terxni 
like guillotine and literal translation of English ex- 
pressions like Tempest in a tea-pot, Law is an ass, etc. 
The book which is one of many specimens of modem 
Sanskrit writing on a modern topic may be com- 
mended to the notice of inquisitive studente of 
Sanskrit. 

Chintahaban Cha’kravabti 

BENGALI 

BIPl.ABi JIBANER SMRITI: By Jadugopal 
M ukhcrjcc. Indian Associated Publishing Co., Private 
Ltd.., .0-i Ilarruon Pond, Calcutta^?, Pp. 667. Price 
Ps, 12. 

The author of the book is a well-known revolu- 
lionaiy in lieng.’il. He has nairatnd hs life and ex- 
pt'uoncf s in lh .s volume in a vciy lurid .and attractive 
Wo coino arrows the mystic and the visionary 
'n the author oftrai in tin* enur-r of the narrativo. In 
sp to of its bullcinr^"’. tlio \o]um<' h;i.^ sust.'iined itf 
fro-lino'-’. and cairit's Ihf' iradrr to the ('iid of its story 
W’iihout the Ir.'i.-t fffi.'it on liis part. From thi^ point 
of vrw’ the ho(jk a .-ucci.ssful pi.^luct on. And the 
hiogiai))tical literature, no le-q than the revolutionary 
ha> 1 ( ( II eniiflird hy it. 

Gur stnerglp for ’ndf'jiendenee is a long story 
Thr* author h\< tiiiul to t.ahr* u.s hark to its earlier 
"liigr', in 1h<* fii'-t rh.aplrr of the hook. He f'Cts thif 
story as its il a^kground and indir;iles the inis^sion ol 
hi'’ lifo at onre. lie has '-ec n the world for threc-srore 
years and ten. ITh' childhrod. student-days and youth 
h:id hern a pieixirat on for his self-!nit)osed mission ol 
.SOI Vice and ^a'M’ifire He has «turk st(‘adf:ist to his idea] 
(ill the a»*hie\ emeiit of our inflr^x'ndonce in August 1947 
His ide.ili^m, •'tiength of will, vigour in action, sound 
judgment and sinrer.ty of purpose have extprted 
adrnir.ation from friends niid foes alike. The revolu- 
tionary Bengal wr-iked for the estahlishment of Indiar 
independoiicp from it.s \ (uv shut. Xo sariifiro was toc 
niiirh for them for the attainment of this objective 
Aftor the mait\r(li>m of th(' revolutionary loader 
J.atindra Xath Mukhrriee. popularly known as “Bagha 
Jatin,” tho’Tiuthor held t'ght tlie reins o«f the part\ 
When the Gevernnvnt rounded up the revolutionarieJ 
as German allies, the anther w’ont underground, and 
fiom there he rondurted the movement. Thev declared 
tw’entv thoie*and rupees as a reward for his arrest 
But the author w.as shrewd enough to throw dust int< 
their eyes. During the later political movements h( 
sided with Mahatma Gandhi. He strove hard to mak^ 
up differences between the rival revolutionary, and foi 
the matter of that, political parties, sometimes witl 
ftpej sometimes with failure. "He was extemec 
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from Bengal to Ranchi by the powers that be in 1928, 
which place he has made his permanent residence since. 
Here he began practising medic. ne. He has made his 
mark also in this profession. The August Revolution 
of 1942 did not spare h m, and he was sent to jail like 
his other political colleagues. He is today a mentor 
and guide to the politicals in Free India. 

While depicting these varied me dents — and 
thrilling too, — of the author’s lif(\ the book g ves us 
a resume of our freedom .struggle duiiiig the last half 
a century. The eon.stitutioiiiil and extra-constitutional 
or revolut cnary asjiects of the .'-tniggh' have reccaved 
fair treatment at the hands of tlie author. He has 
narrated the icvolutionaiy activities in dlfforcnt pro- 
vinces of India, aleng with those of Bi'iigal. Many 
knotty and contioveis al aspects of the movLineiii 
have l:c(m cleared by the author. Tlie book will supply 
frt"?!! mateiial for tho.'e intending to write; an authentic 
h story of the Revolut ienaiy Hciigal since the Swadeshi 
day.s. The author has gi\'en hi.s inrmoirs in detail in 
different chai)teis, and theie aie, tlieiefore, some le- 
petitions. If their'e rej^etitions coiihl be avoidetl the 
bulk of the book wou d have been shortened, and 
the price a little i educed. The author, we hope, will 
remember this in its future edition. The story-element 
of the Ibook is sometimes heightened by the import 
of humour from his fund of experience. The author 
used to purchase swadeshi goods on commission 
fiOm a Mahomedan shopkeeper during the Swadeshi 
movement. Thi« man heaid tliat the Mikado of Japan 
had embraced Islam! The author was a^ked to verify 
the truth of Ids information. While he confe-««ed h’.s 


iimbility, the Mahomedan shop-keeper refused to sell 
him goods and asked his brother shop-keepers to do 
1 kewise 1 The book is a mine of information, and will 
be read with profit Joy our countrymen. 

JOGESH C. Bagal 

HINDI 

CTIIN-Kl-LOK-KATHAEN : Translated by 

Mahadev Saha. Vidyodaya Library Private Ltd., 72, 
Harrison Road, Calcutta-0. Price Rc. 1-15. 

Sixteen Chino!^o folk-tales, rendered into .simple 
Hindi, appear here in the form of a very attractive; 
il ustiatod book. It is ideally suited lor pvize, pre.-(‘n- 
tation and inclusion in children’s libiaries. 

D. N. MooKiciuiiA 

GUJARATI 

JIVAN ZARMAR: By Shastii S. P. Padhyc and 
Jagadishchandra P. Shah, Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay. Printed at the Kishore Printing Press, Bombay. 
PJol. Paper cover, lllustmted. Pp. ibO. 

The Madhav Bag Gita Pathashala of Bombay 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee in 1&51. On that ociuMon, 
a life of its scholarly preacher, Shastri Vaijnath 
Athavali, giving full details thereof was presented to 
his hearei-8. It sets out how he developed into a full- 
fledged Shastri under the guidance of his maternal 
uncle, the late Narhari Shastri Godse. Plain living 
and high thinking: this he illustrated in his useful 
life, 

K. M. J. 
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Tragedy and Comedy — A Western View 

Peter Malekin writes in The Aryan Path: 

Tragedy has the lure of the unknown. It 
explores human nature and the mysteries funda- 
mental to our experience. It touclu's the heart of 
life in a W’ay posaiblc to few other art forms. It 
shows man triuniijhant in defeat, great in degra<hUion, 
“splendid in ashes/’ as Sir Tlioiiais liiowne put it. 
The grandeur of man’s ruin makfs tiagfdy one of 
the sublimest of the aits. That iiiestiinable jewed, the 
human soul, binning ihe bnghter lu the lire of di-'- 
aster, dazzles the uiiaginatien, and gives to (lagedy 
its share in the inajo.sly of the gn'Ut de>lructive 
forces of nature. 

The csouncc of trag(’(ly is the paradox be- 
tween the gigantic liotentiality of man and its 
limited expression . 

That paradox all have felt as they journey 
through life, blruggling for a eoherimt expr(''Sion of 
their thoughts and feelings, struggling Lo bring Ihe 
life of the heait mta exti inal actions, fcliuggling and 
dreaming of what they could have done if only . . . 
lu our lives I his exjH'i k'nce can embitter mid fru^ 
tratc; in tiagedy it uplifts with an infinite jiathoa, 
“but yet the pity of il, lago! O lago, the ])ity of it, 
lago!” Three important fa<‘tors help to Inimniute 
bitterness to joy and pity to u]uler.-.taiiding; tlu'v me 
a sense of human rcs^oonsibilily, a seri^je of moral 
law and the aesthetic logic of an art form. 

Aristotle in his bOmewhat diy fashion skirts the 
moral iinphcatioris of tmgedy. In his Foctica, he 
makes the trngie hero a man like oui>elve'<; other- 
wise he would not aioiLs^ <”iir sympathy. The hero 
must be a man of moderate virluc undone by some 
frailty; if he w’ero a sivnt, lii« dow'iifall would out- 
rage our moral .sense; if he were too great a sinner, 
his '.fall would arouse fio ]?ilv. Aristotle’s cut-and- 
dried conceptioas arc over-simplified, but they point 
to a truth. ' 

Tragedy of a kind can be written simply around 
a conflict of interests, the kind of thing which 
Comeillo did with such brilliance in hi.s conflicts be- 
tween lov'e and honour, tlif» kind rf thing which 
Racine did with greater* .'suhtlcty when he depicted 
conflicts between love and duty; but the greatest 
tragedy, towards whch Racine was feeling his way, 
shows a duality in Ihr human soul, an infinite reach 
of good and evil in the .same man. The fundamental 
unity of the tragic theme can be pcen in plavs as far 
Mart as Shakespeare’s Machrik and Sophocles’ 
OEdipust the King and OEdipiis at Colonus. 

Of all Shakespeare’s tradcgics Macbeth is 
possibly the most terrifying. Macbeth himself 
is almost angel and devil in one. 

As the tragedy proceeds, the angel, like the 
chorus in a Greek play, whispers into Macbeth’s 
ear a fearful commentary on the activities 


of Ills diabolical seif. Macbeth is a great man and 
u kind man, a man full of imagmiHiun and capable 
of loyalty and love. His character is it series of para- 
doxes; he is a brave coward, a loving murderer and 
a loyal regicide. Ambition is usually thought of as 
the cause of his down fall, but below that is his in- 
ability to act in accord with what he knows to he the 
highest in him; for Macbeth is not dcceivi’d by hi.s 
ambition, he knows it to be evil. Each evil action 
ho takes is recognized as evil; Machoth’s mind is 
remarkably clear on the imint. His only ihriptioii 
IS to persuade himself that what ib gamed by evil 
can he kept by gcod, and even hero he has lo woik 
very liar<l lo make h’ms('lf helicve ihat wlrit is fabo 
is true. Macbeth’s nioial sense, how'c\er, works in 
a vacuum; it torturL\>> the mind and imagination, but 
on the physical plaui' it is dumb, iL m'\er conipets to 
action. 

The miracle that Shake.speaie has achieved is tn 
show the good and evil in Macb('lh togethi'.’. We see 
and feel his grcainr-s even m ijis d( giadatioii; wo 
undcTstaiid and ean syiniialhize with him, evi n whi'U 
W'o realize the evil lu' is doing, even whc'ii we willingly 
accept the justice of his downfall. It is only to- 
ward;? the very end, when the catastrophe within 
MiUJbeth’s nature is already complete, that the soul 
seems to depart from him, leaving a frantic and 
trapped hcast of prey. To sec how wonderful Shahrs-- 
poare’s achievcmtnt is, wo have only to thuik of 
Macbefh as he would appear without the In-ight 
givi'ii by tlie tragedian — a regicide, a murderer of 
women and children, an ally of the jicwers of dark- 
ness, a bloody and ambitious tyrant, almost a Till lor 
of his da^. Yet Shakespeare shows ils instead the 
bough which might, hfWe grown full straight. 

Mnchclh make$'’us feel the ]>ricelcss value of a 
human being. We’ f*ec the good «elf stifled and hid- 
den in an evil personality; we also realize that the 
tyrant has caused his own downfall. That downfall, 
by its verv inevitability, forces us to recognize a 
moral law\ The morality, as Biadley long ago 
pointed out, avoids Ihe over-simplification of poetic 
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justice in that the innocent suffer with the guilty; 
hut the evil unerringly comes home to roost. Evil is 
shown like a potent acid which cats into and finally 
destroys those who use it; this degradation the good, 
eyen in their sufferings, escape. 

OEdipus the King and OEdipus at (^oloniis aro 
tragedies very different from Macbeth. 

OEdipus is not evil as Macbeth becomes 
evil; his main fault is ignorance; even so a 
similar moral framework applies. 

OEdipus commits the crimes of parricide uiul 
incest, but he does so quite unwittingly. He kills a 
stranger in a hrawl w'hcn Iravcllmg and ho marries 
the Queen of Thebes; the si ranger he later learriii 
was his father and his wife is his mother. In an 
agony of grief and remorse ho blinds hiniiolf and 
leaves his kingdom as an eyeless wanderer. lie w 
not a criminal, yet the horror of hua ciicumstanoes 
makes him a man from whom all shrink in terror. In 
poverty and suffering he expiates his crimes of igno- 
rance, ceaselessly moving m a lifelong journey arxmt 
Greece. Sinee he had committed wrong against ni.s 
will the gods are forced to repay the suilerings 
brought upon him by fate. He bccomcws a man 
under divine protection, a figure of awe and wonder 
who^c -curse and blessing are not uttered unheeded. 
Gradually he a^’liieves a reconciliation with his suffer- 
ings and with men until his loss of sight Ls compen- 
sated by an opening of divine understanding. He 
become.s a holy man at peace with the world, th.e gods 
and himself, and hi,s final assumption from this world 
is divinely ordained. This whole development is 
shown by Sophocles in the most marvellous manner. 

OEdipus at Colonus is not like other tragedies; 
W’hcreas OEdipus the King deals with the downfall of 
OEdipu-s, OEdipus at Colonus deals with his trium- 
[ihant end; it is a play ending with victory' and hap- 
piness, not with disaster. Shakcsiieare also ijeems to 
have felt that the aftermath of tragedy should be 
happiness. 

A famous passage in Bede’s history likens man’.s 
life to a swallow which flies from the night into a 
nobleman’s hall, then returns from the world of men 
to its original darkness; the life and death of Mac- 
beth we 8CC in the tragedy, but does the sword of 
Macduff snuff out Macbeth as an entity and end the 
intricate web of his good and evil thoughts? 

In his late romances Shake'=’peare once again 
takes up tragic material, but the tragedy has either 
happened years before the play opens, or the time- 
scheme is so extended that the tragedy happens many 
years before the play ends. Some are irritated -by 
the ramshackle construction of many of the romances, 
others by the way they seem to b(’g the questions 
faced in the tragedies. The donunant themes of 
these late plays are magic, regeneration, resurrc^ction 
and reconciliation. It is posFible that they represent 
a state of coasciousness higher than that of tragedy, 
a state only to be reached by passing through and 
beyond the tragic conflicts, a state moreover that 
can only he expressed by the symbols of romance and 
fairy tale or, come to that, of the great religions of 
the world. However this may be, the mood of The 
Wintefa Tale and The Tempest is strikingly similar 
to that of OEdipua at Colonua, .• 

Tragedy snows the greatness and littleness 

of man. 

11 


it sets all human experience m perspective 
against the infinite value of the human soul and the 
atupondous grandeur of the moral law. It demands 
of the writer great insight and powers of expression; 
above all it demands cumpasi^iou, that capacity whicii 
Shakespeare possessed in such abundance, for ho 
alone seems to have had the powt'r to understand 
and love kings, beggars, prostitutes, warriors^, rich and 
poor, alike. If tragedy demand.s all this, together 
with the sensing of an ordered and moral universe, 
the sensing of tlie nobility of man and of the great- 
ne.^ of human rc..>ponsibility, then it w no wonder 
that only at certain periods of human history have 
the greatest tragedies been written. 

Goniedy Ls a more frequent phenomenon ‘ lluin 
iragedy. but its nature is equally difficult to define. 
Comedy in its broadest sense is anything which 
makes men laugh. Li it.s literary U'=e it is an iuclu- 
Mvo term. Dramatically it h [icrhap.s divided from 
farce in that farce ri'lics almost entirely on plot for 
its humour; uoviTtholes'*, comedy .still covers many 
ivinds of writing from the burh'Stpie Irnffoonery of 
low comedy t^> the high comedy of elegant and 
sophK'.ticated wit. Perha])s tln^ norm of dramatic 
comedy is the comedy of social siitiro. The greatest- 
European vyrdcr in thus kind is Molicre, and the? 
Engli‘'hman who comc.s nearest to him is Ben Jonsou; 
but, wheiTius Moliero is a good-humoured «fitirist, Pen 
Jonsou H .somewhat savage. 

The comedy of social satire depends for its 
success on a general lack of sympathy between 
audience and chiiraetcrs. 
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The obvioufi illustration of the point is Moliere’s 
Le Misanthrope. Moliere makc^ the Misanthro- 
pist an austere but sincere individual who 
moves in the artificial noble society of the time. He 
loves an accomplished coquette called Celimene, and 
asks her to many him even though he knows she 
has been unfaithful to him. He is refused, for Coli- 
mene will promise faithfulness, hut marriage is another 
thing. If Le Miffanthrope is acted in such a way that 
the Miaanlhroj)ist wins the sympathy of the audience, 
the play ceases to be a comedy and becomes .a 
trag^y. 

Shakespeare, with the po^^sible exception of Love a 
Lahour*8 Lo.^t, did not write satirical comedj^ in the 
Mohere vein. His portrayal of character is too sym- 
pathetic for it to be his natural m.anner; one has only 
to think of the books written against the casting off 
of Falstaff by Henry V to see this. No such bonks 
have been written in defence of Tartuffe or Volixmc! 
Some of Shakespeare comedy is of ftie boisterous 
Satumalian kind, but his higher comedy is of a diffe- 
rent type. 

Comedy, like tragedy, can appioach the heart of 
life hy a combination of sympathy and dispassimi. 
Like tragedy it.s effect is achieved bv a juxtaposition 
of man’s nobility and insignifieance, but the juxta- 
position is made with a laugh, not a tear. Shakc'^peaie 
can write in this way. but the obvious European ex- 
ample of the kind i*? a non-dramntic work, Dnv Qui- 


xote. How aJisurd the knight is, charging his wind- 
mills! Yet how noble that he should dare to harbour 
his quaint ideals! Like Macbeth he strikes something 
universal. Just as we are all partly Moebeths, so we 
are all partly Don Quisotes. Aa we struggle witli our 
intransigent personalities in an attempt to express the 
deepest in ua, we are like unskilled pipers who produce 
a .‘■cream or a squeak, not a song. 

Comedy and tragedy are not contradictory 
in their aims. 

This again is illustrated by Shakespeare. One 
of hi.s nio«t daring combinations of the tw'o modes is 
in Antony and Cleopatra. Immediately before the 
pomp and magnificence of Cleopatra’s death scene, 
the country peasant arrives with the basket of asps. 
When that, most royal of queen.s meets the earthy and 
asinine peasant, a scene of the lowest comedy ensues; 
the whole situation is guyed unmercifully. Either 
that scene is a mo'^t dreadful mistake, or it is a siqireiiu' 
stroke of gi'nnis which shows in the round of its full 
implications the final tragic moment 

Groat comedy and great tragedy are valuable, not 
because they are entertainment, hut because they 
reorientate our attitudes to lif(‘ and to oursclws In 
doing so lh(‘v giv(> ji joy which few things eim give. 
Is it an accident that in this and in their favourite 
dramatic form they rosemhle that Jlln and annndn 
ascribed by the Ea.-I to Deity? 
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Some Trends in our Parliamentary 

Democracy 

Prof. K. V. Rao writes in Triveni 
Quarterly: 

Parliamentary democracy may be broadly des- 
cribed as a ^stcm of Government where a nation 
governs itself through its representatives assembled 
in a Parliament, as opposed to direct democracy where 
the nation's Jaws are made in popular assemblies as 
in ancient €reek City-states. In this sen^c, all modem 
states might be said to be })arliamentary democracies. 
But, in a narrow sense, it may be described as a system 
where the nation delegates its sovereign power to an 
elected Parliament for the governance of the* country, 
out of which the (jxecutive is born and to which tin 
latter is n'sponsible. True it is that there is an execu- 
tive Head independent o{ th<' PaiJiament, but he is 
only nominal or ‘constilutionar and does not enjoy 
any real power. Englh=h Government is a typieal 
example of this system, as oppo»sed to the American 
system, where the nation elc'cts both the legislature 
and th(' executive, sepsualrly, an<l riitriisls them with 
scjiaratr iiowras, no olio being hc^ponsibh'.’ to the other. 

One of tln' hottest coiitrovei’sics raisc<l in India, 
when our Constitution was on the anvil, and even 
later, was whc'thcr our systi.'in belongs to the American 
or to the Bntish type. The Fathers of tin* Constitu- 
tion, without ('xception, had no doubt at all on this 
liomt that what they had adopted was, m the words 
of Patel, ‘the parliamentary s>*stcm of constitution, 
the British tj^e of Constitution with which we arc 
familiar.’ Bnt^ mo^t of the professors of political 
science I'whosi' voici' dues not as yet count for mucli 
in India), with only a few oxceptioas, w'ere eciually 
jCmphatic, in the words of a worthy among them, that 
'the Constitution that was inaugumtod on the 20th 
January 1950 ivas imt of the British type, whatever 
might b(’ tie* intimtions of the Fathers’ The bone 
of conti'iition was the jaiwer which the Constitution 
confers on the President. A point of great signifi- 
cance, oftc’n missed by many pandits, is that, while 
the Constitution undoubtedly ‘ve.sts’ the (’xecutive 
power in the President I Art. ^ (1)1 and confer.^ other 
cxtraordinaiy powers like ordinancc-fiiaking ami 
emergency powers, not oven the legislative power is 
'vested' in the Parliament — nowhere is it said that 
Parliament makes the law in India. On the other 
hand, usage, customs and ordinance have been 
'^^imrluded in ‘Jaw' by our Constitution. The President 
is the fulcrum around whom the other orgaas revolve, 
but not the Parliament as it ought to be in a parlia- 
mentary system; that hng been the line of argument 
of what we may call the 'critics' off the Constitution, 
who expected that the actual working of the Consti- 
.tution would bear them out. 

But the actual working of the Constitution during 
the first five years (1951-^ — 1956-57) seems to belie 
their expectations. On the contrary, it may be 
claimed that the foundations for the tradition of 
parliamentary democracy have been firmly laid in 
' dhis period ; and it may be noted that tradition or con- 
vention is a great factor in politics, and especially in 
the parliamentary type. The President of India, 

^ Dr. Rajendra Prasad, behaved in an exemplary 
'^ifianner. With an undisputed popularity which he 
gained as a disciple of Gandhiji, Dr. Prasad has truly 
personified the will of the Indian nation, and became 
its real head; and he only reigned, but not governed. 


That ho commanded considerable influence in the 
counsels of the Government of India and that no 
important decision was taken without consulting him, 
is probably true, but that also is an atiribut# of 
parliamentary government — the King possessing, in 
Bagehot^s immortal words, ‘a right to be consulted, 
tlie right to encourage, and the right to warn.' But 
outwardly, the decisions are the decisions of the 
Council of Ministers, and there has not been a single 
instance where ho tried to exercise his power. The 
President has n'lnamed ‘nominal,’ and there is no doubt 
about it. 

But does it mean that the foundations of parlia- 
iiieiitaiy democracy have been firmly laid? Critics 
could as well point out that certain exceptionally 
favourabh' cinurnstanccs have brought about the 
happy consummation, of which I he personal factor has 
played the rno^^t important pari, and tliesc might not 
repeat themselves again. In the first place, Dr. Prasad 
was also the President of the C-onfetitiieul Assembly, 
and so, like General Washington in the tJ.S., could 
appreciate the role of a ‘Constitutional President.’ In 
the second place, he and thc' majority party in the 
parliament have the samo iiolitical complexion be- 
lieving in the same principles and social values. And, 
above all, he and Prime Minister Nehru have Ween 
comrades in arms for over a quarter of a century, and 
have learnt the value of ‘give and take.' Nehru and 
Pra.‘'ad long ago learnt under Gandhiji the art of play- 
ing the two blades of a scisKors, Nehru playing the 
active role. 

Another favourable feature that prevented the 
active intervention of the President was that thc 
Congress Partv had an una^ssailablc majority in both 
Hou 3C‘3 of Parliament, and this party had an undis- 
puted leader in Pandit Nehru. The result w'as that 
the President had neither the headaches of the 
French President in finding out stable ininislries, nor 
the oppoilimitics of the English Kings in the 18th 
century to fish in troubled political waters. In other 
word'», the Parliament had been strong enough to re- 
sist any po-Ssiblo inroads into its stronghold of 
sovereign powers. 

Does it mean, however, that if the Presiilent has 
not exercised the power, the Parliament did? Here 
again we have to understand thc ccuTcct role of Parlia- 
ment in a Government of this sort. Contrary to thc 
popular view, Parliament in Britain docs not govern, 
nor is it intended to govern. As Jennings reminds us, 
its function is to criticise, to supervise and to act as 
a liaison between the Government and the people; 
(hat is, a.s Ilbert concludes, the objective of this type 
of Government is 'a strong executive Government, 
tempered and controlled by constant, vigilant, and 
representative criticism.' In other words, it is minis-' 
ters that exercise power, but they, though not elected 
by Parliament, are still responable to it- col- 
lectively, says Art. 75 (3) of our Constitution, it may 
bo noted. ' 

To this extent, our Constitution has worked as a 
parliamentary firyslem, because it is an undoubted fact 
that in India so far it is ministers that exercised the 
real power. What wo have to examine here is to what 
extent their action has been (i) collective, and (ii) 
responsible. 

Collective responsibility, as understood in 
England, has many implications. One is that all 
decisions of the executive are binding on all ministers, 
whether they individually subscribe to that view or 
not, whiclit further implies that all sueh decisions are 
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placed before the full Cabinet and discussed fully, 
and that where a particular minister finds it difficult 
to own it, he would resign before he openly opposes it. 

It may well be noted that collective rc^onsibility 
is not merely ba.sed on the dictum that two heads are 
better than one, but has evolved in England as an 
organic part of that Constitution, as a necessary result 
of a need felt to stand united against both King and 
Parliament. This need, again m England, has been 
greatly reduced by the disappearance of the King as 
a potent claimant to power on the one hand, and by 
the emergence of party discipline on the otlur, which 
ensures easy victory in the Commons to the parly, 
however great miglit bo the internal differences of 
opinion (as seen in the recent ease' of police action’ 


in Egypt). Collective responsibility stands, in 
England, both as a matter of convention and because 
of a need for collective wisdom. 

Introduced as a mechanical part of an artificially 
made Constitution, collective responsibility seems to 
work in India as all mechanical aids do, more to order 
than due to an impulse felt for its need. We do not 
know the internal working of the Cabinets in India, 
but to the extent to which wo are enabled to know, 
there scorn to be a few cracks already formed in collec- 
tive thinking and Cabinet solidarity. The statements 
made by the late Dr. Ambcdkar, and C. D. Deshmukh 
on their resignations, both point to this particular 
aspect of the working of Cabinets, that important 
decis.ioas arc taken elsewhere than at the Cabinet meet- 






ing, and that minist^^rs come to know about them, as of the Cabinet, or ^ups of ministers, and these 
the members of the public, only from the newspapers, decisions may not be brought before the full Cabinet 
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History Without Bias 

a funny thing/' reported Maurice Chevalier, 
be well-known comedian, in a broadcast one day, 
the way we French always name our squares and 
pen places after victories, and the English always 
ame theirs after defeats. I mean, we eall our big 
luares Alma and Wagram and Austcrlitz, and the 
l-nglish call theirs Trafalgar and Waterloo.” 

With this little pleasantry, Chevalier put his finger 
n the tendency of each nation to sec history through 
S own national spectacles. It is a tendency which can 
e found in most of us, instilled or reinforced by the 
mphasis on national achievements and national points 
f view in many of our text-ibooks, and particularly our 
istory books. 

That the world today needs closer comlprehension 
nd co-operation among the various nations is every- 
where recognised; that a more balanced teaching of 
istory, an elimination of bias and distortion, would 
elp in that direction, is the firm belief of historiaas 
nd history teachers who have been coming together 
1 informal and official meetings of one sort or another 
ince 1920, and again after the last war, in attemlpts 
b deal with this problem. 

That Unesco shares this belief is not only implicit 
n its very existence, but it was explicitly laid down 
jt its very first general conference in 1946 that Unesco 
^ould undertake a long-term programme for the 
mprovement of text-books and teaching materials as 
in aid to international understanding. 

SincA that time Unesco has been actively engaged 
n this task. It has kept firmly in mind that its role 
9 to aid frank discussion, in no way to impose con- 
lusions. In 1950, it organised in Brussels a seminar 
Dr teachers from 24 countries, the first broadly 
itemational study-meeting convened to discuss the 
uprovement of school text-books, with particular 
^^ference to history books. 

I A year later, it called another gathering at Sevre'^ 
if representatives from 32 countries on the teaching 
i hi^ry with a view to mutual comprehension. At 
^Herent times, Unesco has also given assistance to 
!mny bilateral meetings between teachers of different 
{airs of countries, either directly, or through the offices 
f the National Commission for Unesco in each 
puntry. ' ' I 

; T^ere, perhaps, Unesco is uniquely qualified to 
jive asidstance is in the documentation it provides on 
he activities of various countries in such fields as 
his, as part of its general “clearing house” service. 

monumental and Cultural History of 

IfonMnd, now in production by Unesco, is a contri- 
iutimi likewise to the same cause. 

I The tendency to consider our own country the 
|ub of creation reaches far back into history, and 
Wretches far afield in geography. In former times, 
adeed, to judge by the earliest maps that have come 
|0Wn to us, countries literally believed it. The Italian 
hisBionary of the sixteenth century, Bicci, split the 
fmld map he drew for the Chinese down the Pacific, 
b that China appeared on the right hand edge; but 
le had to re-draw it for them, ^lit down ^e Atlantic, 
b that China could reappear in its rightnil place as 
me cenlve of the world. 


And the more remote other countries arc, the 
greater the tendency to disregard them save where 
they impinge on the history and interests of the 
country in those text books they figure — if at all. 

On Unesco's initiative, studies were made in 
seventeen Western countries to see what information 
school children were getting about Asian history. 
They revealed that practically all text-books pre- 
sented Asia solely in terms of western history and 
heroes. 

Following these investigations, Unesco organised 
a Conference this year on th(; treatment of Asia in 
occidental text-books; and part of the task proposed 
for Unesco in the next two years is the organisation of 
a similar meeting in Asia in 1958 to consider th(' Ireat- 
ment of the West in Asian text-books. 

This is one of many projecis in Uuc'M^o’s Draft 
Progi-amme for 1957-58 which will be finalized at the 
organisation's General Conference in New Delhi this 
year (1956). It is also proposed that work that 'has 
been done to stimulate discussion and improveineni- 
of history teaching, as an aid to international imder- 
•^tanding, bo extended to olher fic'lds, especially 
languages and geography. — Unesco 
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Buddhism and Pakistan 

Extracts from the speech of Mr. Zafrul 
Islam of the Pakistan High Commission, deli- 
vered at a public meeting under the auspices of 
the Bodhi Society of India and Indian Bud- 
dhist Association, arc reproduced below from 
Pakistan Today: 

Buddhism is essentially a system of self-culture 
and self-restraint . The story of Buddhism is the story 
of a great revolution that has had far-reaching conse- 
(1 nonces in human history. 

The advent of Buddhism marked a new stage in 
human evolution and represented a break from the 
obscurantist traditions that had held sway earlier, ll 
was really the Buddha who told the world for the first 
time that it was possible for a hum/an being to free 
himself by his own exertions from the clutches of 
circumstances, from tJie so-called inexorable law of 
cause and effect and from his ordained destiny. This 
was a dynamic concept the lik(* of which the world 
had not witnessed before and it is not surprising 
therefore that, in spite of the persecutions to which 
it was subjected, Buddhism spread far and wide in a 
comparatively short time. 

For Pakistan, Buddhism has particular importance, 
ht^causc it was in the areas that now onnstitute West 
Pakistan that the more dynamic concept oj Buddhism 
represented by the Mahayana” doctrine took root and 
it was from here that it spread northward into Nepal, 
Tibet and China and theh onwards to Mongolia and 
Japan. 

I do not think it is necessary for me in this 
gathering to dilate upon the difference between the 
“Mahayana” doctrine and the older and perhaps more 
conventional ‘Hinayiina” doctrine .of Buddhism. The 
former has for its goal not the selfish concept, of 
“Xirv-nna” or salvation, for the individual devotee, 
but aims at leading the whole of humanity 
towards salvation. T hope I am not exaggerat- 
ing when 1 .say that it was the universal and 
dynamic <'ontent of this doctrine' that enabled Buddh- 
ism to achieve such astounding success over such a 
wide area. For Pakistanis, it i.s certainly eratifying 
that it was from the citv of “I^nishapura’’, now-a- 
days known as Peshawar, which was the capital of the 
kingdom, extending from modern Chine-^e Turkc'^tan 
in the north to Sind in the South, and niled oveir by 
one of the most rnlightened of all monarehs, Kanishkn. 
that Buddhism .started to spread across tlie frontiers of 
India in the first centuiy of the Christian era. 

The region comprising We.st, Pakistan iil<;o gave 
birth to the unique Gandhara School of sculpture, 
exquisite specimens of which still find pride of place 
in Pakistani museums. The "Gandhara School” was 
born of a synthesis between the Hellenistic forms of 
art, with their emphasis on physical attractiveness, 
which had found their way into the Indus Valley and 
its surroundin g^ regions after Alexander’.^ invasion of 
this area, and^the Buddhist traditions of reflective 
v^iritualism which came to this area with the preach- 
ings^ of Madhyantika, one of the most, illustrious 
missionaries sent out by the great Asoka as a part of 
his all-embracing proselytising crusade. Perhaps, this 
School of Art was the only one in the entire Undo- 
Pakistan .sub-continent in which the accuracy of 


anatomical details was the main criterion of perfection. 
The beautiful statues of Buddha which we see all over 
the world today perhaps all belong to this tradition 
and I think it is a proud privilege, indeed, for Pakistan 
to have been the birthplace of this art-form. 

i 

Buddhism, in fact, has left a very deep imprint on 
Pakistan — only because it held sway in these parts 
much longer than in the region where it was bom, 
not only because it found refuge there at a time when 
it was being persecuted by bigoted and fanatical rulers 
elsewhere, not only because the Buddhist period con- 
stitutes one of the three distinct periods of West 
Pakistan’s history — the other two being: (i) the 
period represented by the Mohenjo-Daro and .Harappa 
civilisation.s and (n) the Muslim period — ^not only 
becausp of the visible and glorious monuments to the 
religion that still stand in Pakistan at Taxila, Takhte- 
bahi and Peshawar in West Pakistan and at Maina- 
mati and other places in East Pakistan, but because 
the teachings of Buddha find a ready response among 
the .simple and straight-forward people of Pakistan. 

To them the message of Buddha that "he who 
po.Nscsscfl nothing and seizes upon nothing, he who ia 
free from anger, endowed with holy works, virtuous 
and subdued, he who like water on a lotus leaf or a 
mustard seed on the point of a needle does not cling 
to sensual pleasure, he in whom there is truth and 
rightPousm?sa is the most blessed of men” — this mes- 
sage is easily comprehensible. So is the Buddha’s 
elucidation to his disciplines of the brotherhood oi 
man. “.\s the great stream, however many they may 
be, when they reach tho great ocean, lose their old 
nam*e and their old descent and bear only one name, 
the great ocean, so also do all men lose their distinc- 
tions when they join the Order.” 

To this mes(!;age, the people* of Pakistan 
;iic today naturally attuned, because it is the sami 
nie.^sago which the Prophet of Islam gave tc 
his diseiples nioro then eleven hundred yean 
aftfT the Buddha, 1 think there can be no ncAlei 
m(e.ssage for mankind and the ills that afliict thi 
human race today can be eradicated only if we sincerely 
believe in thi.s message and try our utmost to tran- 
slate it. ink) pmctice. 
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2nd Edition 
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25 Lessons in Hypnotism 2 4 
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National Defence Academy Guide 
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Guide to Military College Exams 
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Examination Papers Rs. 5 
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with Latest Examination Papers 
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dents' Examinations Rs. 5 

Hand Book of Special Class 
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Guide to Clerk Grade Examina- 
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Essays, English and General 
Knowledge 1947 to '56 Rs. 3 
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T. A. S. Optional Papers 

' Re. 1 Each fl947-'56) 

1. Pure Mathematics 
2 Chemistry 

3. Botany— Geology 

4. Indijn History 

5. World History 

6 General Economics 

7. Law 

8. Geography 

9. Advance Accountancy and 
Auditing 

10. Applied Mathematics 

II. Physics 
12. Zoology 

15. English Literature 

14. British History 

15. International I aw 

16. Political Science 

17. Philosophy 

18. Stat'stics 

19. Mercantile Law 

20. Sanskrit 


I. A. S. Advanced Additional 
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3. Higher Botany 
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5. Indian History from 1600 to 
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6. European History from 1789 
to 1878 

7. Advanced Indian Economics 
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Public Administration 

9. Anthropology 
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from 1603 to the Present Day 

16. Advanced Economic Theory 

17. Political Theorv from Hobbes 
to the Present Day 

18. Ancient India Civilization and 
Philosophy 

19. Sociology 

* • • 

ESSAY, PRPXTS AND 
GENERAL ENGLISH 

Current Essays containing 

all current topics Rs. 3 

I Current Precis Writing 
^ (All solved examples) Rs. 4 

Drafting and Letter Writing 

(Office routine explained; Rs. 4 

Standard Essays for LA.S. — 
Useful for University and 
Competitive exams. Rs. 6 

General English for Competitive 
Examinations (All solved exer- 
cises) Pa 3 

Master Guide to Essay 8c Precis 
Writing Ps. 5 

Guide to General Essays and 
Grammer Ra 3 


INTERVIEWS & INTELLI- 
GENCE TESTS 

Intelligence Tests 8c S. S. Board 
Interviews, Technique explained 

R8.5 

Modern Interviews 

Based on current trends Rs. 3 

Group Discussions for the Inter- 
view Board Ra. 3 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 

Encyclopsedla of General Know^ 
ledge — with six monthly resumes 
of Current Events, and General 
Knowledge, '57 Edn. Rs. 10 

A Current Guide to General 
Knowledge— in questions and 
answers, latest Edn. Rs. 5 

Digest of World Affairs— An 
overall resume of the past 
year. Edition 1956 Rs. 6 

Current Affairs 1956 — Jan. to 
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Each Rs. 2 

General Knowledge and Intelli- 
gence Tests (All solved) Rs. 4 

Master Guide to General Know- 
ledge Paper Rs. 5 

GENERAL BOOKS 

Mercantile Law (The Law of 
Contracts) Rs. 5 

Mercantile Law — Pertaining to 
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Negotiable Instruments Rs. 4 

Company Law Rs. 3 

Economic Geography, Questions 
and Ans. Rs. 4 

Arithmetic for Competitive Exa- 
minations (Solved) Rs. 3 

Guide to Algebra and Geometry 
(Solved) Rs. 3 

Mathematics for Competitive 
Examinations Rs. 5 

Careers for Youngmen Rs. 3 

Short Dictionary of Technical 
Terms Rs. 1-8 

Short Dictionary of Abbreviations 
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Popular Science Ra. 3 
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Lectures for I. A. S., Asst. Grade and other Higher Examinations. 

1. 

LECTURRS ON INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Price Rs. 101- 

2. 

LECTURES ON INDIAN HISTORY 



From 1600 fo Present day 

Rs. 151- 

3 

LECTURES ON INDIAN HISTORY 



From Ancient to 1600 

Rs* lOl'^ 

4. 

LECTURES ON BRITISH HISTORY 



From 1448 to 1888 
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5. 

LECTURES ON ECONOMICS 
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LECTURES ON POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Rs. 151- 

7. 

LECTURES ON CONSTITUTIONS 

Rs, 101- 

8. 

SOLVED MAP QUESTIONS ON INDIAN 

HISTORY Rs.5l- 

9. 

SOLVED MAP QUESTIONS ON BRITISH 
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Model Guess Papers 
With Solutions 


National Defence Academy : AH Subjects fully solved. 

Price Rs. lOj- 

Military College : All Subjects fully solved. 1 Date 

Price Rs. 101- About 20 fh May 

Special Class Railway Apprentices: All Subjects fuUy 

solved. Price' Rs. 10 1- . 

Assistant’s Grade Examination ; All Compulsory Subjects ^ Available 

fully solved. Price Rs. 151- date 

Each Optional Subject : Rs 101- ) About 5th June 

For L A. S. 

WATCH THE DATE 
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LEPROSY 

LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
richest treasure — Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
Incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kiitir 

Is a well-known home of over 60 years’ 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagions character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request 

Founder: Pi. BAM PBAN SHABMA 
1, Madhab Qfaosh Lane, Ehnrnt, Howrah. 

'Phone— HOWRAH SSQ. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Boad, Galcntta-9 

SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 

Prof. Dr. KALIDAS NAO, MA (Cal.), D.Utt. (Paris) 

Bony, 8eey„ Eoyal Aiiatio BooMy of Bengal 

(1) Art ind Archaeology Abroad 

( with 10 rari lUnttratloni ) 

Pries: RSt 6/> oaly. 

(2D India and The Pacific World 

The only up-to-date surrey of the Hbtoey 
sad Onltare of Paolfle Nations. 

Priest Inland Rs. 12, Foreign £ 1 or 5 Oollars, 

The Bosk Company Ltd,, Collogo Square, Calcutta 

i (3) New Asia Price i rs. s/s/- 

3b fie had of— 

THE AUTHOR, 

P-R6. Ra|a Basanta Rar Road, Ballrgunl, 
CALCUTTA 

By THE SAME AUTHOR 

(4) India and the Middle East 

Prioe : Re. 3 

N. a SIRCAR & SONS 

14, Goilece Squara, CaIcatta-19 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 

WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 

• , 

* Weekly presentations of Features of Cnltnral, Political, Elconomic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
^CHOWRINGHEE' a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

* The series of writings featured as ‘Bunkum* provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. 

* Life and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions.- 

•JlThe Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and. As the' World Goes and Wise and O/Acrwi'se features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

* An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 

Noteworthy Contributions already Pubiished 

* *Why" and "Why Indeed” — elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ^Chowringhee'. 

* "We and They” —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

* "Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and “Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

* "The Storm Gathers” — treating a fundamental aspect of our 
"Refugee” Problem today. 

Price per Copy : Annas Three. Annual Its. lOf-, Half-yearly Bs. 5j- only 
For Advt. Bates and other Details contact : 

Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 

17-3-6 Cbowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade— 1st Floor) 
Phone : 23-4944 :: :: CALCUTTA-13 
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Dr. John Butler, an opponent of Astrology, who 
in order to expose its weak points with more logic 
took up its study, changed his views after that study 
and wrote a book to demonstrate the ftuM of Astrology. 
A Science with such a glorious history behind it surely 
deserves a trial and you can have it by simply sending 
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Monthly, Rs 20 | brief, Rs 10. 5 years' Genera! Outline, 
Rs. 6. First Question, Rs. 4 t each succeeding Query, 
Rs. 2. Birth-time Rectification, Rs. 15—85. Astrological 
Lessons, Rs. 90. Results by V.P.P. Prospectus 
Testimonials FREE. 
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Thi^ People a7id the Congress 

It has been apparent for sonic time now 
that a few of the topmen in the Congress, in- 
cluding Pandit Nehru, have become uneasy at 
the waning of Congress jx)pularity amongst 
the nationals of the Union of India. Of course, 
the great majority of tliosc who have scrambled 
to tile top, have done so for ulterior motives and 
to them thi' reason why does not matter a jot. 
All that is of any conseiiuencc to them consist 
of the bhokels that might lie garnered and the 
flesh-pots that might be shared within the next 
five years. AMien tln^ time comes for fooling the 
masses again for anotJier five; years, the ques- 
tion of choosing band-wagons — or of turning 
coats if the situation be desperate— -would be 
duly considered, so that tliis farce of ‘‘Demo- 
cracy*’ might be carried on! 

But e\en amongst the few' at the top who 
might be reganled as being free of gross motives, 
not one seems to be either capable or willing to 
make a factual analysis of the reasons why the 
Congress ia losing contact with the masses. 
Pandit Nehru has spoken on tlic matter several 
times and his latest statement, which will be 
found ciscwh.crc in these editorials, is in a line 
witli his previous utterances on this subject. We 
are no longer surprised at the lack of under- 
fltanding and the incapacity for logical deduction 
from glaring facts displayed by our topmost 
ivory-tower dwellers, but is there no one 
amongst those who profess to tread the path 
chosen by Gandhiji who can hold up the IVuth 
before the eyes of our gods-that-be? 

Inexperience and over-confidence — ^to the 
point of arrogance-^n the part of the men at 
the top, has led to the degeneration and de- 


gradation of the present-day Congress. Today 
ihit Congiess Government is control ed by a 
body of intriguers w'ho have filled its ranks with 
intrusive elements of inefficient and corrupt 
self-seekers. 

AVliere intrigue, inefficiency and corruption 
are rife, wliat question can ihcie Le of pub ic 
confidence or mass-contact? We ail still dicam 
of Gandliiji’s Ram Rajya and live m liope, 
hope for a change of heart amongst the ivory- 
tow'er dwcllcis. And, so long that hope lasts, 
there will be a majority vote for the Congress. 
There is no other reason for the Congress vie- 
toiy, let not Pandit Nehru delude himself. 

Pandit Nehru has tried to analyse the 
causes for the decline in popularity of his be- 
loved Congress. Jtegurding his conclusions, w’e 
can only say that had it been anyone else we 
would have called tliem childish, so superficial 
and outrageously beside the point they are. 

“The Congress is unable to deliver the 
goods it promised,” is the complaint ail round. 
Prices are soaring, incomes are going dowm, in 
terms of purchasing power, particularly amongst 
tlic middle And it should he remembered 

that it is that strata of the nation that made 
all the sacrifices. 

The Ministries at the Centre and in the 
States are infested by mediocrities and non- 
entities, who cringe and fawn on their chosen 
all-highest and in their turn beliave with arro- 
gance and gr'Sss irresponsibility w’hcre the pub- 
lic is concerned. Election promises are broken 
by oil, without exception, in the Congress. 

The wonder, therefore, is not as to why the 
Congress popularity is on the wane, it is^ on the 
contrary, that the Congress still retains its hold 
at all. 
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Ordifiance Galore 

Since a business concern has, under the 
Constitution, ilie riglit to close, the law hitherto, 
as enunciated by tlie High Courts of India, has 
been that claims for compensation to the work- 
men, unless there is victimisation or unfair 
labour-practice, arc nut admissible. That Law 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, has re- 
cently Ix'eri reaffirmed by the *Suiu*eme Court 
with a painstakings tliorouglincs^. It lays down 
that no retrenchment eompeiisatiun is payable 
to tlic workmen, whose services are terminated 
on real or honafide closure or when iennination 
occurs as a result of transfer of ownership. Tlic 
President of the Indian Union lias jjassed an 
Ordinance, which travesties the considered 
judgment of the’ High Courts and Supreme 
Court combined. It provides that eonipcnsation 
is due to the workmen even where the closure 
is for unavoidable circumstances bc^yond the 
control of an employt'r. In other words, before 
a business is launched, the promoters have to 
lay by a good sum to recoup workmen in case 
it topples down, no mattcu- wliat befalls the 
others concerned. This i.s discrimination, 
frowned at l)y our Constitution. 

We regret the liglit-lu-arledness, almost the 
levity, with whicli Crdiuances are being pro- 
mulgated in disturbing successi()n. Only the 
other day, also in April 1957, the President 
passes! an Ordinance setting at naught a deci- 
sion of the Bombay High t.'ourt Hgain>,t the 
Life Assurance (/orj)orati()n of India. To invoke 
at random W'hat is only justiliabU* in extreme 
circumstances and this too in order to circumvent 
the highe.st jialiciary of the land is to lead peoph* 
lose faitli in the inalienable integrity of Law. 
It makes for anarchy, ft [)uts premium on the 
haphazardness of thu'^e rt'sponsiblo for prepar- 
ing law.s. Besides, the ruling oligarchy should 
have the fairness to concede lluit I he judg(‘s 
arc much better equipped by training and the 
tradition to hold the scales even between con- 
tending forces to detennine the maximum good 
to the maximum number of j)eoplc in society. 

The Ordinance under review is open to 
criticism from another standpoint. Since wH=i hold 
that it is not enough for the rulers to be above 
corrupt influences but wffiat is as vitally impor- 
tant, the people must be imbued with a faith 
in their ipcorruptibleness, we would not mince 
'znatters. The Press Note refers to the Supreme 


Court jadgment and says that ‘skice then a 
number of undcrakings particularly in Ahmed- 
abad, Kanpur and West Bengal have closed 
down or put up notices of closure for one reason 
or another rendering imeraploycd large numbers 
of workmen without any compensation.’ Evi- 
dently, the Govenimont makes no secret of its 
conviction that these undertakings have acted 
malafide. Why is it that so many organisations 
should haw; simultaneously taken into their 
head to close down business they have nursed 
for so many years and thus throw' ovcrboaid 
their workmen? It is a cpiestion that needs 
being pjobed deep. Tlu; one factor suggestive 
of some reliection.s between 27Ui November, 
1956, /.r., the day w’hen the Supreme Court 
judgment W'as delivered, and presumably the 
time eliosen fur closure is the General Election, 
wiiich has returned the Congress to power. A 
proceeding of the Calcutta High Court reveals 
that the Congress was )>eing handsomely 
financed to fight the eh'ction by a number of 
business organisations. WJu) is to di*ciplier that 
none of the oifenders, the Guvernmeut had in 
view^ in the Ordinance, comes under the caU*- 
gory? Nobody can be blamed if lu* w’ere lo say 
Ibiit ()iU‘ or oilier oi those organisation'^ \sa^ 
iiispiied to count u])()n Government protection 
for which it coiisi<lc’rs an anti-social decision. 
Are they being given a short shrilt nmv that 
the fair is oviT and atteiniits made to cultivate 
the leftists of the l.abour iiiovemerit? 'The Ordi- 
iiaiuie is olniously a surrender to these. They 
have, in lact, being i>itclifoiki‘d to a fiosition. 
from which \\wy wall dictate leim> to the 
enii>loyer. This is bound to tell heavily upon 
the r(‘lati()ii between labour and eapital. parth 
cularly where the unions are eontrolied by 
leaders, not the very senipuloiis type. 

The labour in our country, generally speak- 
ing. is not intelligent and courageous eiiougli to 
fix up wliat is good for him in the long run and 
to thrash out the ignoble motive.s of those wht> 
guide them. Even in countries, where the 
aA'eiagc workman has much greater aw^areness 
of his rights in terms of his obligations, it is 
ama/dng to wffiat extent he is exploited by his 
leaders. The Time of America in its issue of 
8th April (Pacific Edition) unfolds a picture of 
long-continued corruption and abuse. 

Dave Beck, president of the 1,400,000-man 
.Teamsters Union, refused point blank, as he 
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was Within his rights, to ai^swer a Sohate com- 
mittee’s question about ‘misconduct and misuse 
of Union funds/ But other leaders of organized 
labour, even if knowing that a good many people 
would avail themselves of .the exposure of 
Teamsters’ corruption to ‘restrict the entire 
labour movement/ took courage in both hands 
to ‘denounce and renounce’ such a character, 
because, they would othenvise have to pay for 
associating with such ‘phonics and criminals/ 
In America, Uiey are conteiiiiilating to set up 
a machinery to check and balance the power of 
big labour. What, however, we need in our 
country is a machinery to control to rationalize 
the lelatioii lietwccn lah(nir and capital not by 
yielding to one or the other but by st(‘ady. un- 
flinching efforts to kc(‘p either in its n^spective 
.posi^on sugge>rnig legislation for tlio purpose. 
None nion- suital)!o than a Bench of the tligh 
CNnirl can ]»e imagined to discharge this solemn 
ri‘s])oi)s,ihi)ity , Tn vi(‘w of the Labour Appellati* 
Tribunal having been abolished, it can as well 
bo rni rusted with the a])peals against- the 
assards of Industrial Trilninals. 

Trcndfi In InrlusfridJ Development 

Und('i‘ tlic new Industrial Policy of the, 
Goverurnent of India, tlu' industrial enterprises 
of file country liave h('en divided into sectojs 
of private and Stat(* responsibility. .Mthou’ili 
some of ihe industries liaA’e been included ordi- 
narily in the private sector, the State has the 
ultimate responsibility for the developiiK'nt of 
the.se industries in ease of inability of the 
private sect(jr to develop these industries. The 
State can step into the field of industrio.s nor- 
mally allotted to the private sector if the private 
capital or initiative is found to he inadecpiate 
for tlie proper development of the industries 
in the private sc'ctor. But mere legi.slatjon is 
not enough in securing the desired result. The 
private sector in India has been admitted as an 
adjunct to the overall industrial policy of the 
Government and the private sector is to func- 
tion under the supervision and authority of the 
State. There is no unchartcred freedom of the 
private sector under the planned economy of 
India. But there has been spine recent develop- 
ments in the private sector in respect of indus- 
trial enterprises that call for serious considera- 
tion by the Government as to whether the 
purpose of the Industries Development and 


llegulatioii Act.' of 1&51 is not being frustrated 
liy the private sector. 

An industry may belong to private owner- 
ship, but ultimately it is a national concern and 
the national interests call for State control in 
the last resort of the affairs of that industry. 
Some persons in recent years, or rather recent 
months, have been acquiring interests in some 
of the well-kiiowTi industrial enterprises of 
foreigners. The Indian owners arc not indus- 
trialists in the true sense of the term nor have 
they any industrial training or experience. They 
arc just ordinary persons who by some or other 
means haw been able to amass huge wealth and 
arc now stepping inlo th(‘ industrial field of the 
(oimtiy. The notable instance being the change 
of fiwnership in tlie J(‘ssop Iron and Steel 
Industry and some of the industrial concerns of 
the British India Corporation. These new- 
comers lack the imaginative initiative which is 
r-veiitial for developing industries. Alorc pur- 
chase ur ownership of an industrial concern 
does not make an indust An industrialist 
should have an iiidu.^trial background, training 
and outlook in order to bo an industrial mag- 
nate. These new-enmors in th(‘ field of industrial 
enter prist'R iwe ri porlod to be averse to any 
m.»*Iernisation or rationalisation of their ncwly- 
atqiiired indu-lries whose maeliineries arc much 
too old and call for u pkacement with modern 
machinery. Bill, tlie new owmer'^ think that 
herause tiny have spent a large Mim in acquir- 
ing the existing industrial ccmccrn, they- 
must reap good profits from these industries at 
lea.'-t for several years to come. So just at the 
moment tiny cannot think in teims of rational- 
ization. But (his attitude is harmful to the 
country’s imlustrial development as this conser- 
vative onllook will in the near future retard 
the gi’owth of industries because old machinery 
means higher costs and that would result in 
falling profits and employment. The Government 
of India should look into the process of tran- 
sitions that are going on in the country in res- 
pect of changing ownership in forcign-owned 
industries. These industries mainly belong to 
the iron and steel group and as such they are 
vital to the interest of the country and the 
country cannot afford to indulge in costly ex- 
periments in the matter. What wc suggest 
is that in case of a foreigjn-owned 
industry, the Government itself should acquire 
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the enterprise if it is found vital to the interest 
of the country and if the owner is willing to dis- 
pose it of. The Industries Development and 
Regulation Act should be suitably amended so 
that, industrial enterprises cannot be run and 
acquired by persons unless they satisfy certain 
qualifications. The new Indian owners of forcign- 
owned industrial enterprises are more interested 
in earning profit than developing the industry 
for the interest of the country. The result in 
such cases is that certain sectors of the indus- 
trial concern receives attention and certain 
sections arc totally ignored simply because the 
new owner thinks that only the productive part 
of the machinery should be modernised or re- 
placed with new machinery and the non- 
productive part need not therefore bo replarcd 
or modemised. But a factory should be viewed 
as a whole and the productive capacity of the 
fa'^tory cannot increase unless all the parts aic 
modernised simultaneously. 

Another point that has been brought to our 
notice in the field of industrial development is 
the so-called industrial co-operatives . In mo.-t 
ca^es <he setting up of an industry on a ' 
operative basis is nothing but the creation of 
patronage conferred on some former political 
agitator who is a supporter of the Congress 
Party. The person in question has no industrial 
training or background nor docs he possess 
any qualification for running an industrial con- 
cern. But in order to keep him engaged in some 
way or other the newly-designed industrial co- 
operatives have been started. In this way large 
sums are being wasted because the persons in 
questions have not the qualifications to run the 
industry. In consequence mounting deficits arc 
the outcome of such industrial co-operativcs. 
Sti'l, however, the Government continue to 
render financial aid to such co-operatives 
which arc a great hoax and in reality an econo- 
mic patronage to political supporters. The 
money of course, raised by taxing the millions 
in the country and that is lost sight of when 
the Government extend such patronage in the 
name of economic rehabilitation or develop- 
ment. This is a pitfall of planned economy in 
a democratic set up. These planned expendi- 
tures on unplanned productive ventures end in 
fiasco and they increase the cost of planning. 

The very system of extending state finan- 
cial aid to private industrial co-operatives is 


questionable. This practice should forthwith 
be stopped. The industrial co-operatives should 
be helped financially only by the State Finance 
Corporations after going through the requisite 
qualifications and resources of the borrowing 
concern. State patronage with the help of 
public money is an undesirable practice. There 
are various agencies for the purpose of giving 
financial aid to small industrial concerns and 
they should be properly utilised instead of 
direct. State he^p. 

It is often reported in the Press that (hero 
is dearth of technicians, cngiiKM rs and such 
other persons for industries. But contradictions 
to such reports arc also pul)li£lird by individuals 
pointing out that although they possess the 
requisite qualifications and applied to the 
appropriate authorities, they were not ap- 
pointed. The truth seems to lie on hoth sides. 
There is no doubt dearth of highly trained or 
specialized technicians or engineers; but it is 
also true that there is a large number of 
engineers and technicians who remain unem- 
ployed because the authorities tiave not tapped 
all the sources for securing the semras of such 
pcj-sonnc']. In a rountra'’ where uncn^[)loyTnent is 
mounting and where there are many (engineering 
colleges and schools, it is fjuito inconeeivable 
that there can bo dearth of suitabto personnel in 
engineering qualificatioHvS. Whai. is the sourc'C 
of the Government in arriving at sucli a eon- 
elusion? 

Just to give a simple exarnjde. Many 
students pass every year from Bengal Sibpore 
Engineering College and also the Jadavpur 
Engineering College. Can the authorities 
vouchsafe that all those qualified persons arc 
employed every year? That is impossible by 
fact and by logic. The Press announcement to 
the effect that India has a want of trained 
personnel calls for strict scrutiny. There are 
even hundreds of such persons who remain un- 
employed and the Government publish such 
reports in the Press only to represent that there 
is no unemployment among the trained persons 
in this country. But that is not the true picture 
of the employment position. Such report is 
nothing but a political stunt. 

Finance for the Tea Industry 

In recent weeks much is being heard about 
the financial needs of the tea industry. The tea 
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industry is said to be facing a financial crisis 
both in view of block capital as well as working 
capital . Most of the bushes were planted before 
1900 and their normal life being 60 years, these 
bushes call for replantation with immediate 
effect. But the tea gardens concerned have no 
block capital to finance such replantation and 
without replantation there will be falling tea 
acreage. The Plantation Enquiry Commission 
has estimated that replantation in an acre nf 
land will cost about Rs. 3,000 and it has sug- 
gested for the establishment of a rep^antation 
fund with an annual contribution of Rs. 50 per 
acre for 60 years by each tea garden. Rut Uiat 
is a matter for the distant future. The question 
is how to raise finance for replanting just at 
the moment for replantation? 

There is no land mortgage bank or agricul- 
tural bank to finance such long-term block 
capital. The commercial banks in India J'upply 
only working capital to the tea industry. The 
commercial banks cannot be expected to supply 
tho long-term capital needs of the tea industry. 
Other industries allow depreciation charges be- 
fore d('claring dividends; but the defect of the 
tea industiy has been that it has not created 
any such replantation fund. During the Second 
World War, ilic tea industry enjoyed an un- 
l^rcccdeiited boom so much so that dividends 
were declared to the extent of 50 to 60 per rent 
of the capital invested. This liigh rate of divi- 
dend was not enjoyed by any (dlier industry. 
Even in 1954, the tea industry’s declared divi- 
dend was the highest in India and it was as 
high as 30 per cent. The average rate of divi- 
dend enjoyed by the tea industry is about 16 
per cent as against the average rate of 7 to 8 
per cent dividends in other industries of India. 

This higli rate of dividend payment in the 
tea industry has resulted in the depletion of 
capital stock. The Government should have 
been aware of this fact much earlier. Now they 
should take measures so as to restrict the divi- 
dend up to 10 per cent of the capital invested and 
not more than that. Had this measure been 
adopted earlier, the tea industry today would 
not have faced the crisis of financial drawback. 
The tea industry earns enough profits even 
during the time of so-called depression and if 
this excess profit is ploughed back into long- 
term block capital, then the industry would not 


require any external assisUmce for the purpose 
of replantation. 

Jute Industry in Difficulty 

For some time past the Indian jute industry 
has not been doing well for various reasons. 
Although the production of jute manufactures 
went up considerably in 1956 and the offtake 
was also satisfactory, yet from the financial 
point of view the industry rather faced a crisis. 
The main cause of this difficulty is the decline 
in exports. The year 1956 opened with good 
prospects when the stocks of manufactured jute 
goods stood at less than 64,000 tons and this 
was said to be tlie lowest stock held since the 
end of the war. That means in 1955 there were 
higher exports. Encouraged by this trend in 
export, particularly to countries belonging to 
the Soviet group, the Indian Jute Mills’ .Asso- 
ciation unseah'd 2\ per cent of the looms sealed 
in 1949. But this experiment proved to be 
costly and tho prospects of export faded away 
early with mounting stocks in the early part 
of 1956. Tile stocks steadily rose to 138,000 tons 
and in consequence the mills had to reseal the 
additional looms unsealed (‘arlicr. In the 
latter half of tho year, tho Suez crisis, how- 
ever, eame to the rescue of tlio jute industry 
and as a result thiTe was increased offtake. The 
domestic ronsumprion also increased consider- 
ably and at the end of the year 1956, stocks 
were higher by only 32,000 tons os against an 
increase of witput of 65.000 tons. 

In 1956, (he export of hessian exceeded 4 
lakh tons and this was a notable gain for the 
first time in many years. The drop in exports 
to Argentine was more than compensated by 
higher exports to the USA. But aUhough tho 
export of hessian showed a marked increase, the 
export of sacking declined alarmingly by 36,000 
tons. Tho result was that the overall exports of 
jute goods declined by 25.000 tons. The only 
redeeming feature of this otherwise falling 
export trade is that of the total exports, the 
USA’s ofTTake was nearly 50 per rent and the 
burlap consumption in that country rose by 6 
per cent in 1956. The export, of jute manu- 
factures is vital to India as it is the largest 
earner of dollar. The decline in export of the 
jute goods, therefore, is a matter of concern not 
only for the industry but also for the country 
as a whole, in so far as tJi^* question of earning 
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foioign exchange concerned. The rise in 
domestic consumption offers no trolution for the 
decline in exports. 

There are several faetora which arc respon- 
sible fSr the decline in the export of jute goods. 
The foremost cause is the development of jute 
manufacturing industry in , many countries of 
the Far East, namely, Jhirnia. Tliailano; Indo- 
nesia, China and Japan. These countries once 
were the biggc'st market for India's jute goods. 
The growth of jute manufacturing industries in 
these countries means the virtual loss of Indian 
jute goods market in these countries. The 
market in the Uf^A is al.'^o not safe for India as 
Japan has become a fojinidahlo rival to India 
in respect of ex])ort.s in jute goods to that 
country'. Formerly India exported juic* goods 
to the extent of about 70.0()0 tons to ]\akistan. 
But with th(* develoi>uieut of mnnufacturing 
units in that country, the export of jute goods 
to that countiy has conu' to an end. Not only 
that, Pakistan today is <‘xporting jute gt^ods io 
the extent of more than 50,000 tons to markets 
in Europe and Nortli America. The increased 
manufacture and use of pa])or bags are also 
ousting goods from industrial use. 

Pakistan is now enjoying a boom in her 
jute trade. She is now making a concerted effort, 
to expand the jute acreage as w(‘ll as io iiuprova' 
the quality of jute by supplying new and im- 
proved varieties of .‘iceds to the cultivators. She 
has withdrawn the resrrictio]i on jute cultiva- 
tion and has aNo abolished the licence fee of 
Re. 1 per acre. In India, there is no fear of 
any carry ovcir of raw jute stock. On the eon- 
trary, India is dcTicicnt in the production of 
her raw jute, [n 1956, the pro<luetion of raw 
juU' stood at 42 lakh bales as against the total 
requirements of our jute mills to the extent 
of more than 60 lakh bales. This gap has to be 
filled by import from Pakistan which charges a 
higher price for export of raw jute to India and 
in consequence the cost of production of jute 
goods is considerably higher in this country. 
The shortage of raw jute supply from indigenous 
sources is a great handicap to India in the field 
of world competition. 

India should strive to be self-supporting in 
the supply and production of raw jute, otlier- 
wise the manufacturing industry will not be 
free from the present difficulty. Under the 
Second Five-Year Pkfl, the target of raw jute 


production has been fixed at 55 lakh bales. But 
the target should be revised upwards to not less 
than 66 lakh bales. It should be remembered 
that all the raw jute produced in India i^ not 
fit for consumption by mills. The quality of 
Indian jut« should be improved. During the 
last 12 years, the jute acreage in India has iur 
creased by about 200 per cent, yet tliis has not 
brought self-sufficiency to India. Both extensive 
and intensive cultivation of jute is required. 
India has limited ciiltiirable land area and that 
is to bo ecjuitably distributed between the culti- 
vation of jute and paddy. The increase in jute 
acreage should not curtail the paddy acreage. 
Intensive, cultivation is, therefore, im[)erative as 
that would raise the productivity per acre. The 
improved cultivation is possible by the Use of 
improved scerl, mcrhanical sowing by seed drills, 
a reduction of weed-growth by inti'r-row boring 
and the application of chemical fcrtili.srrs. If 
those meihods are adopted, it is estimated that 
the output of raw jute would go uj) by about. 
20 per cent. 

Mnh arias ant] Cyprus 

The British ("olonial vSecrelary, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd, announced in the Hritidi House 
of Clomrnons on March 28 that Archbishop 
.Makarios, leader of Die (Cypriot iiah'pendenfM' 
movement, would be released along with his 
close comrades. The Archbishop would, how- 
ever, not be permitted to return to Cyprus. The 
(lOvcTiiinent also announced its readiness to 
offer immediately safe conduct out of Cyprus 
to Colonel Grivas, loader of the EOKA, the 
Cyprus nationalist organization, in order to 
promote a rapid return to i>caceful conditions 
in Cyprus. The Colonial Secretary added that 
the safe-conduct out of Cyprus would be ex- 
tended to any British subjects who were mem- 
bers of the organization and still at large, pro- 
vided they gave an undertaking not to enter 
any British territory so long as the legal state 
of emergency continued in Cyprus. 

While the news was widely hailed by all 
Cypriots it led to the resignation of an 
important member of the Macmillan Cabinet in 
the United Kingdom. The Marquess of Salis- 
bury, regarded as one of the most influential men 
in the British Cabinet, resigned his position of 
the leader of the House of Lords and Lord 
President of the Council as a result of his 
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opposition to the release of Makarios. The 
Earl of Home has succeeded Lord Salisbury. 

Makarios was released from his year-long 
detention in the Seychelles Islands in the Indian 
Ocean after he had made conditional appeal to 
the Cypriots to stop violent movement against 
the British. He statetl that the EOKA would 
^top its activities only if the British '^show 
. . . understanding by abolishing siinultancous- 
ly the present state of emergency,” iiowever, 
he made it quite clear at the same time that he 
would not enter into any discussions with the 
British over the settlement of the (Cyprus ques- 
tion until he was allowed to return to Cyprus. 

('yprus is another danger spot in the ex- 
plosive situation in the ]\liddle East. Eor nearly 
two years Cypriote nationalists were w-ag- 
ing a bloody war against British colonial 
domination and for union with Greece (TCHosi^^^). 
The unchallenged leader of the movement has 
be(‘u Alakarios Ilf — bill, black-b(\arded patri- 
arch of the Creek Orthodox ("hurcli. The 
British (lovcMiiment has consistently been dodg- 
ing the main demand of the Cypi’iotcs for in- 
tlependeiice and union with Greece. However 
the British effoits to siibdiU' the Cypriotes by 
show of anils liavr eoinplctely failed so (hat 
(hey h;iV(i now reo]H‘ned the scope lor a uego- 
tiat('d settlement by releasing Makarios from 
his (‘ijfoiei’d exile. Yet ]\Iakarios would not be 
able to letuiii to (%'i)U.s. Neither has tlie 
British (a)voinment agreed to lift the <tate of 
emergency in Cyprus. Thost? can hardly appear 
reasonable. Eiom its failure to crush (he Cypriot 
independence by force ihe liritisli (hiveriimenl 
should have learnt, the lesion why such half- 
liearted measures arc hardly successful, if ever. 

Meanwdiile, Archbisho]) ISlakarios arrived 
in AUiens on April 17. Describing the scenes of 
popular enthusiasm on the Archbishop’s arrival. 
A. (’. Sedgwick, ^ correspondent of the 
New York Ti* ,> rites: “It was a demonstra- 
tion of their jiassionate adliwence to the cause 
of which he is a living symbol: the right of 
Cypriotes to choose their political destiny.” 

“Declarations on placards and slogans 
shouted and screamed by tlirongs lining the 
route from the airfield,” lie adds, “made the 
popular sentiment evident. They made, it 
appear that the EOKA, the organization of 
armed partisans for Cyprus’ liberation, held 


such popular favour tliut no leader in the 
Hellenic W’orld could afford to denounce it.” 

Speaking to the crowd assembled to greet 
him Makarius asserted that the people of 
Cyprus had demonstrated theb fidelity to the 
cause of self-determination by their “steadfast 
refusal to accept makeshift solutions.” He ap- 
provingly refened to the recent resolution ot 
the United Nations General Assembly oalling 
upon the British Government and the people of 
(Cyprus for an agreement on a peaceful, just and 
democratic ?olation.“ Referring to the Turkish 
opposition to the independence of Cyprus 
Afakarius said that it was “Briti.sh instigated.” 

1 hi a ulf of Aquha 

A major diingi*r->pol in the Middle East is 
tlic (riilf of A(iaba bordering the four States of 
Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and Egypt. From 
1950 until NovembcT, 1956, Eg>q)t barred the 
pas.sage of any Israeli ship through the Gulf. 
One of the major objectives of Israeli attack ou 
Kg>q)t in last October was the oixuiing of the 
Canal to Israeli shipping. In the ensuing hosti- 
lities Israel diovc out all Egyptian forces from 
SliariiiH el Sheikh which commanded tlie entry 
into the Straits of Tirar leading to the Gulf of 
Aipiba. Israt‘l agreed to evacuate Shaniia cl 
Sheikh in March only ii])on tlie U.S. under- 
standing that (h(‘ Gulf would he open to Israel. 
In a ix)licy ileclaration on February 11 this 
year the U.S. vSvretaiy of State, Mr. John 
Eoater Dullef'. with President Eisenhower’s 
supix)rt dec]an*d that the Gulf of Aqaba w'as an 
iiiternatioiui] waterway and Egypt had no 
right to bar any State the right ('f “innocent 
passage” (unless a ship is on a mission pre- 
judicial to the State through whoae territorial 
w’ater«i she sails the ship is considered in inter- 
national law (o be an innocent passage) to. the 
shi})s of any countiy. Mr. Dulles further 
deelared that Ik* would establish the right of 
passage through the gulf by sending an U.Sl 
ship through it to the Israeli port of Elalh. 

Following (hii: declaration a United Statea 
tanker, Keftf Hilh (16,500 tons), passed 
through the CJulf of Aqaba on April 6 carrying 
oil from Iran to the port of Elath in Israel, Th^ 
ship chartered to an Israeli company. Thutf 
technically the U.S. had not sent her to EUth; 
but everybody recc^iscxl the decisive rote of 
tlie U.S. A. in the passage of the tanker. Thia 
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move was designed to establish U.S. right of 
free passage through the gulf. 

“There was added significance to the 
arrival as a symbol that an alternate oil route 
to the Suez Canal is now possible from Elath 
to the Mediterranean Sea. An eight-inch pipe- 
line from Elath to Beersheba is almost ready 
for operation and plans are on the drawing 
board for a larger line. In either event the oil- 
flow would be relatively slight compared to what 
moves through the Suez when it is operating 
fully, but the alternative is considered useful, 
and, for the supply of Isracrs own needs, of 
great importance,’’ writesi Russel Bajker, 
Washington correspondent of the Nmo York 
Times. 

The Arab countries — paHieularly Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and Lebanon — were greatly per- 
turbed over this renewed U.S. interferenro in. 
the area in the interest of Israel. On April 11 
Saudi Arabia announced that she would 
not let any Israeli vessel pass through the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

ICarlior in a note deliv(‘red to the envoys of 
foreign powers on March SI, Saudi Arabia 
pointed out that the islands of Tiran and 
Sanafir at the mouth of the gulf were parts of 
her territory" and the gulf’s entrance was only 
nine miles wide, "about twelve niile.s less than 
those waterways considcre<l to have* universal 
character under international law.” 

“The CjuU of Aqaba cannot,” it uas added, 
“therefore, be considcn?d an open waterway and 
any attempt at giving it international character 
will constitute encroachment on the sovereignty 
of Saudi Arabia and a threat to its territorial 
security.” 

On April 16, the Lebanese Ambassador to 
the United States delivered a verbal protest to 
the State Department against the passage of 
the U.S. tanker Kern. II ills through “Arab 
territorial waters” to the Israeli port of Elath. 

Jordan Developments 

The developments in Jordan have a strik- 
ing resemblance to those in Iran under Premier 
Mossadeq. In both the cases a pro-Westem 
king acted to stage a coup against the popular 
forces. 

The twenty-one-year-old King Hussein of 
Jordan staged a coup on April 14 to oust pro- 


Egyptian elements in his army and government. 
At tile King’s instance a new govermnent was 
formed by Dr. Hussein Fakbri El-Khalidi in 
which, however, the ousted Premier Nabulsi was 
retained as Foreign Minister at first. But 
within a few day^j Nabulsi. had to resign and 
he was put under arrest. The new govenunent 
('iiforred a martial law on April 25 and brought 
into action an old anti-Communist law. The 
King also refused to accord royal assent to the 
decision of the former Nabulsi Cabinet to 
c.'-tablisli diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

The background to the recent developments 
in Jordan is provided in the following report in 
the Ncii) York Times: 

“When Hussein became King of Jordan in 
1953, he was a hoy of 18 with an English 
education (Harnow and Sandhurst), expensive 
hohf)ics (racing cars and airplanes), and flam- 
boyant tastes (at Sandhurst his uniform decked 
witli medals earned himi the nickname ‘brazen 
Hussy’) . 

“At first Hussein paid little atlention lo 
affairs iof .slate. Within a year and a lialf, how- 
ever,, llie hoy King beijame the target of a hitter 
tug of war hetw'cen Britain and Egypt for 
control ‘of his (*ountry. The British, who had 
created Jordan and provided it uitli an army 
and an annual subsidy, w^anted King Hussein to 
line up with the pro-Western bl‘oc of Moslem 
states tliat included Iraq. Nasser of Egypt 
wanted Hussein to join Jordan to the anti- 
Western Arab blue comprising Egypt, and Saudi 
Arabia. 

“Wlitliin Jordan there was sharp division. 
The Bedoums of the desert, who had formed the 
majority of the population before 1949, were 
apparently loyal to the British. But during the 
1948-49 Palestine war, Hussein’s grandfather. 
King Abdulltah, had annexed part of Palestine, 
and Jordan’s Bedouins were now outnulmlbered by 
Palestinian Arabs, many of them refugees from 
Israeli territory. The Palestinians had tone goal : 
vengeance on Israel and on the Western powers 
they considered responsible for Israel’s existence. 
More sophisticated ^md moire powerful than the 
Bedoujn.s, the Palestinians ^n dominated 
Jordan’s politics. Their hero was Nasser, and 
they demanded that Hussein sever Jordan’s ties 
to Britain and jH>in the Nasser bloc. 

“King Hussein, impelled partly by Arab 
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nalionalism, partly by desire lo keep his ihroiie, 
yielded to the Falestinans for a long time. Britislx 
officers in Jordan were olusted. Pro-Nasser men 
received Ibp positions in the armed forces in- 
cluding Jordan’s famed Arab Legion. Syrian 
and Saudi Arabian troops wore lidlowed lo enter 
J‘ordan last fall to\ ^protect’ iti in ihe event of 
‘Isilaeli aggression.’ 

“Lasti October, Jordan held parlianlenltalry 
elec* ions; the Palestinian-siipporlcd parlies won 
a inajiorily, and King , Hussein appoinUd as 
Premier an anti-W(^slern exlrcrist of Palestinian 
descenl, Suleiman Nabulsi. Under jNabulsi 
bo, til Nassorisni land CoinjThmist inllliielna^s 
flourished land the last ties Avilh Rritaiii were cut. 
But wilhont the annual British t^ihsidy, the 
Jordanian eeionomy began lo* founchn*. And King 
Hussein evidenlly began lo fear that lln.* monarchy 
might soon founder, too. 

‘‘In February the King ordcied his Perinier 
to LlalMlj) down ion Comminiisl aclivily. Nabulsi 
icfuscd. Ilusschrs , anger was heightened by 

warnings froln a man. supi)Osc(l lo be Nas^ser's 
close*, ally : King Sand lof Saudi Audna. Sand 
Uiged Egyi»t. Jordan and Syria lo resist (]onimn- 
nism and |o show ^ionu; syfr'padiy for the 
Aineiic*aii Eisenhower Uoelrine with its offer of 
('(tomnnii ami mililaiy ai(.l lo auli-(ion<i ^mist 
Aral) iialions. To HusM-'in and hi-, siij>i>()ilei in 
the Uovernjncnl. the Eisenhow'er Dodiinc s‘Ounded 
as iho'Ugli il might be a lernlcdy for Joi dan’s 

troubles. And if King Sand could accept 

American rnillilary and economic aid, why coUul- 
nT Jordan ? 

“Premier NabHilsi gave the answer in a 
fiery, anti-Western, pno-Soxiel spi'eeli two w*^ek3 
ago. Tf the United Stales handed me 1(X) million 
dollars and said, ‘It is yours if you fight 

rou^irnunism,’ I Avoiuld reject it,’ he said. He also 
indicaled that he was (1) preparing to establish 
dowser relations with Russia, and (2) planning a 
purge of Jordfanian civil servants considered too 
loyal fto King Huesein. Ten days ago’ Hussein 
fired Nabulsi. 

“The anti-Western Palestinians moved quickly. 
Led by the Army Chief of Stviff, Maj. Gen. Ali 
Abu Nuwar, a nationalist firebrand, they began 
secretly organizing \an anti-Hussein rebellion in 
the Arab Legion. Eiglut days ago the Bedouin 
Legionnaires sent word ci the conspiracy to th 
King. Hussein drove tout to the Arab Legion 
camp And unlade a dranvatic appeal {or the 
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army’s allegiance. The Bedouins, traditionally 
loyal to' the Hashemite dynasly to which Hussein 
belongs and bitterly resentful of General Nuwar 
who had discriminated (against Bedouin officers, 
rallied to the King. The rcbcllioir was crushed 
and NuAvar escaped to S)iia. 

“Last week Hussein and his supporters 
cmbaiked on a tighliope policy of purging Jordan 
(T the exiU'enu^ i)ro-Nasser and pvo-CoiitolUtiist 
foices while at the same lime seeking lo placate 
the p) 0 AV(‘rful Palestinian lank-aiid-file. Husseir^ 
ajipoinled a compromise Cabinet headed by a 
lelalively ur/oderale Pale.slinian, Ifiisseiji Fahkri 
Khalidi, land iiiclHiding ^N'abnl>i in the post of 
Foreign Minister. In the ariqy, the King replaced 
Chief of Staff Nuwar, with one of NuAvar’s 
former school-ipates, Maj. Con. AU Hayari. 
Bedouins received important promotions, how- 
ever, and it Avas plain tlial the King was seeking 
lo ‘BedcVuini/c’ hrs oflicer corps. 

“To the couiilrv as a Avbole. Hussein pledged 
that the changes and oniges in dm government 
and the aiur.y did nol ])resa,i’e auv change in 
Jordan’s basic policy ‘of ‘Arab unity,’ ‘positive 
ncutralily,’ ‘ajil i-impeiialism,’ and opposition to 
Lrael. 

‘ But tl le Palestinians Avere ovidenllv rtOt 
placated and the i)olitIqal tensu->n continued. 
Yesterday the new CbieF of Jrtc.ff, General Hayari, 
went to Syria on a pielexl. Once on Syrian soil, 
lie mnio'UiK’ed his resigjiulion and claimed 
political asylimi., General Hayari charged that 
King Hussein’s j)^dace Avas ‘preparing a plot in 
oo-operalion A\illi foreign non-Arab military 
attaches in Ainjirian against Jordan’s indepeiL- 
denee.’ Hussein projnptly api)ojjited a tolUgh 
Bedouin general to replace him. NMjnethelass 
the resignation Avas a sign of mounting dissension 
in J‘ordaii. 

‘"Where do last Aveek’s developments leave 
the Middle Eastern situatioii ? Obviously the 
course Jordan follows Avill have i?nportant effects 
upon relations t-miong the Arab nations, up*on 
Israel and u'pon the Easi-West struggle fcr the 
Middle East’s allegiance. 

*‘If Hussein Tn(akes giood his attempt to 
halt the spread of Nasserism, in Jordan, and if 
he succeeds in hailing Jordan’s drift towiard the 
Egyp'tian-Syrian-Communist orbit, it will be a 
real blow both at Nasser’s prestige and at 
Rlussia’s efforts to penetrate the Arab world. 
Both Cairo and MJosdow are well aware of the 
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danger. Last week in Cairo, hundreds of Egyp- 
tians demonstrated against Hussein and denounced 
him as ‘a traitor to the Arab cause.’ In 
Moscow, Pravda charged that Jordan’s ‘royal 
cojurt supported by reactionary military circles 
and other anti-popular forces’ was planning to 
hand Jordan ‘to the imperialist camp.’ 

“Actually, however, there is little chance 
that Hussein will join u[) w th the West. Even if 
he wanted to go that far — and there is no 
certainty that he does — he would risk a poP'iiUir 
upris’ng of the Pale^slinian faction in Jordan. 
About the best that Washington can hope for at 
the present is that Jordan might join with Saudi 
Araha’s King Sand in lan anti-Ceminun'.tt — 
although not ])ro-Wcslern — course. In that event, 
Nassc^r would find himself with only one close 
Aral) ally : Syria. To avoid such isolation Nasser 
might even decide '-o take an anti-Coci piunist 
line himself. 

“At the ])resent lime, however, there Is no 
guarantee that Hussein will remain in power long 
cnoiiigh to lead Jordan away fix>m( cornmjunisin. 
Despite the alleg ance of the Bedouin*;, his p‘osilion 
nt home is far frcin secure. If the pro-Nas^^er 
forces in Jordan conild oust him, it would be 
regarded as an important victory for Navser and, 
possibly, for Iiu>si(a as well. If there were any 
largc-srale figlilirig ‘n Jordan, ll?e Saudi Arabian 
and Syrian troops which are still stationed there 
would j)roI)aMy becon^e imolved. In that case, 
Jordan’s two remaining neighboKirs — Iraq in the 
noilli and Israel on iJie west — would al?o be 
cxpec*^ed to intervene, Jordan udglit find itself 
partitioned, and the whole balance of power in 
the Midcast might shift abiuplly.” 

Civil Liberties in the USA 

The American Socialist leader, Mr. Norman 
Thomas, in an open letter publislied in the 
New York week’y New Lf-ader took issue with 
Bertrand Russel for the latter having written 
an introduction to the British edition of the 
book Freedom is As Freedom Does^ written by 
Corliss Lament. In his introduction Earl Russel 
made a sombre appraisal of the state of civil 
liberties in the USA. In his reply to the 
criticism levelled by Nonnan Thcrans, Earl 
Russel rc-iteratcd his position with equal 
emphasis and the picture he drew of American 
civil liberties was equally horrifying. 


Russel said: “You will doubtless agree that 
fellow-travellers share the gui’t of communist 
crimes by refusing to admit them; but presum- 
ably you will not agree that anti-Communists 
equally share the guilt of admittedly lesser 
crimes committed by the police and the law 
courts in the United States.^ 

Referring to the nefarious role of ihe 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in crushing 
civil liberties of citizens in the USA, ’Earl 
Russel said that the organisation had behaved 
for the past forty years “with a disregard for 
truth and common humanity wliich should have 
aroused overwhelming pub ic protest.” 

He added: “T say this deliberately and wiUi 
a full sense of responsibility.” 

Referring to air of fear and suspicion in the 
academic institutions in the USA, Earl Russel 
said: “I do not think that you and those who 
think as you do have the vaguest idea of the 
general state of fear which exists in American 
universities among young professors and in- 
structors and among intelligent students. I have 
frequent and numerous contacts with men of 
this kind, and it is pathetic to see their joy in 
breathing the air of free discussion without the 
dread that an unguarded remark will be re- 
ported by supposed friends to some auUiority 
with power to inflict ruin.” 

Civil Liberties Under Communism 

The great British philosopher has drawn an 
appal ing picture of the state of civil liberties in 
the USA. Despite the objections of the American 
socialist leader. Mr. Norman Thomas, the pic- 
ture presented by Earl Russel must he accopteJ 
as a very close approximation of the realities. 
The recent suicide of Hcibert Norman, Cana- 
dian Ambassador to Egypt on April 4 as a 
resu’t of the charges of Communist association 
levelled against him bv a committee of the U9 
Congress further highlights the degree of the 
anti-Communist hysteria in the USA w^hich did 
not spare even a top-ranking diplomat of a 
friendly power from the smearing campaign. 
The Canadian Government and people have 
almost in one single voice decried Mr. Norman’s 
death under such tragic circumstances. A 
Labour Member of Par iament has described 
Mr. Norman’s suicide as “murder by slander.” 
Yet in all fairness it must be agreed tbat» 
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86 Earl Russel has also stated, infringements of 
liberty in the USA have not yet reached the pro- 
portions seen in the USSR and some of the 
satellite Communist States. The crimes of the 
Bta’in era are now almost universally iccognised 
and denounced. But the Communists in their 
typical manner, while critirising past crimes, 
continued to extol current Soviet crimes with 
tlie fu’lest equanimity. The cnisliing of the 
•Hungarian revolution hy the Soviet army has 
not been openly denounced by any major 
Communist Party, though the greatest uneasi- 
ness among party ranks in mo'-o than one party 
is clearly visible . Thus the British Communist 
Party rejected Peter Fr\"er’s an peal for re- 
admission though the Party could not produce 
even the most s'ender proof that Peter Fryer 
had said anything but hard truth about the 
massacre by the Soviet tanks in ITungaiy. But 
as the disillusioned Professor Levy remarked, 
you could not expect truth from the Commu- 
nists. Professor Levy, a noted Briticb scientist 
and one of the foremost Communist intellec- 
tuals in Wc'stern Europe, openly indicated the 
British Communist leadership headed bv Harry 
Po’itt for deliberate suppression of truth about 
the terror in the USSR. 

Referring to his visit to the USSR Professor 
Levy sairl: ^^AVhat I saw and heard shook me 
to my foundations within the fortnight I was 
there. I got a bellyfull to last mo the rest of my 
life.” 

There liad been ^‘great positive arhicvc- 
mente, of course, coupled with a cast-iron 
bureaucracy — a form of gangsterism tliat bat- 
tened on an unassailable socialist economic 
basis. All this did not spring out of Stalins 
character or some cult of the individual. It was 
growing for years, it was part of the history of 
socialism, one we Marxists ought to know about 
it and understand it,” he said. 

By denouncing the current Communist 
theory that the crimes of the Sta in era w’cre 
the result of the cult of Stalin and had nothing 
to do with “^socialism” as such Professor Levy, 
following Toglieatti. has hit right on the point. 
It is a familiar technique with the Communists 
to divert attention on a fa'se target with a view 
to covering their misdeeds. When Communists 
got a kick in Hungary it was the US imperial- 
ists who wore to blame. When intellectuals of 
t)i6 etature of Levy, Currie and Pioasso ques- 


tioned Soviet methods they were certainly 
bourgeons ideo’ogists. But it is untarnished 
truth when Bulganin calls Imre Nagy names 
and describes him as a persistent anti-Com- 
miinist, complctc'y overlooking the fact that 
in the first days of Hungarian uprising when 
Gcro and his bands completely lost control the 
Soviet bosses found none of the Communists 
better able to hand’e the situation than Imre 
Na«y, who was then named Prime Minister on 
the personal direction of the Soviet Communist 
leader Suslov. Contiary to Soviet estimation, 
however, Nagy was a real patriot and a strong 
man so that he refused to toe the line set by 
the Kremlin schemers. Therefore, he is now a 
^traitor” in Communist vocabulary. 

Another frequenl charge against the Soviet 
Union was that it had kept under detention 
many foreign nationals. Whi’e the detention of 
a few Chinese in th(‘ USA or a few Americans 
in China was greatly pub’icised, the Indian press, 
by and large, was si’ent on (he millions of 
foreigners under enforced detention in the 
USSR. While the detention of Geimans and 
Japanese might be sought to be j.ustified though 
unconvincingly by tlic argument that they 
could not be re’eased until a peace treaty was 
signed, the detainees were by no means res- 
tricted to the nationals of these two States. 
Twelve years after the end of war there were 
still more than 50(t000 Polish citizens under 
enforced detention in the USSR. The Polish 
Government has recently secured an agreement 
that the number would be repatriated by 1958. 
The enormity of the Soviet measures is fu’ly 
realized as one recalls that during all these 
twc’ve yenrs Poland, as one of Europe’s 
”Peop’c’c Democracies,” has alwavs been faith- 
ful to Russia — both under Stalinism and dc- 
Sta’inisation. Of course, this is hardly to be 
unexpected from a country which in the name 
of friendship sends its tanks to suppress an 
internal uprising of a friendly people or murders 
the leadeTs of friend’y Communist parties. 

The Atomic Threat 

The world is weary clamouring for an end 
to nuclear explosions. The Big Powers, how- 
ever, arc quite apathetic to the people’s voice 
and arc going on with their tests in the blind 
quest to develop newer anil more devastating 
weapons with which they can maintain their 
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world supremacy. The nuclear explosions in the 
Pacific is particularly dangerous to Asian lives. 
The Government of Japan has already launched 
official protests with the USSR and the United 
Kingdom. 

While the Big Powers are as far away as 
ever in reaching agreement on the banning of 
atomic weapons and nuclear (‘xplo&ions a move 
is afoot in the West, particularly in ihe United 
States and Great Britain, to blunt the edge of 
the world movement for banning the aiomic 
weapons by a cleverly designed prnjiagaiida 
differentiating between “taclicar’ and “strategic ’ 
atomic weapons. ‘^Tactical’ atomic weapons, 
they say, are less powerful and less harmful 
than ^'strategic” atomic weapons and by secur- 
ing an agreement among the atomic powers that 
they would use only ^^tactical’^ atomic weapon? 
in a future combat the major disasters resulting 
from the use of bigger ^'strategic’^ weapon, s may 
be avoided. 

The utter hollowness of this piopo&ition 
from the political as well as a military point of 
view, has been ably demonstrated by Professor 
Sailendranath Dhar in an article in the 1 kjH, 
April 20. Shri Dhar .strikes the point right on 
the head as ho writes: "‘The distinction which is 
sought to be diawn between two classes of 
atomic weapons rests as a matter of fact on a 
number of assumptions, wliich , . . cannot fail 
to evoke distrust in the lay miml . . . The i<loa 
that Tactical’ atomic weapons possess a ^mailer 
range of destructiveness provides no comfort to 
the mind of the ordinaiy citizen, unable to 
enthuse over civilian c<asualties being counted 
in millions instead of in billions.” 

It would, howxver, appear that behind this 
innocuous classification of atomic weapons there 
is hidden a definite plan to make Asia the test- 
ing ground. Some time back the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, T.ondon, licld a sym- 
posium on the military strategy in a nuclear 
age. Tho participants included Rear-Admiral 
Sir Anthony Buzzard, Prof. P. M. S. Blackett 
and Mr, Dennis Healy, M.P. The discussions 
have been published in a book entitled On 

Limiting Atomic War. 

From the book it appeared that experts 
regarded weapons with a range of 500 to 1,000 
miles as 'Tactical.” “How nice!” as one com- 
mentator point® out. “No need to drop a 10- 
megaton bomb. Ten 1-megaton bombs, or a 


hundred bombs a tenth of a megaton each, 
would do just as well wdth the same objective; 
or even a shower of Tactical’ guided missiles.” 
The result — large-scale destruction and fire, 
nuclear radiation and residual ladio-aetivity 
and mass extermination of the population — 
would be the same. 

Now where are the w^eapous going to be 
used? The British strategists spccilically exclude 
Europe — Western Europe wdth its “dense popu- 
lation in such small and crowded iorritories”-- 
froin the use of atomic weai^ons. TTie USA is 
.similarly extended by the 1000-mile range limit 
inasmuch as no point in the USA is within 1 ,000 
miles from any point of the Soviet Union which 
alone is likely to use atomic weapfms against 
that country. There w^ould, how^cver, be little 
difficulty in bombing tlic Uv^SR w'ith atoiuic 
weapons from any of the numerous Western 
military base.s girdling the country. But the 
USSR possesses ih (3 poAver of equivalent retalia- 
tion. So that the only region offering ideal 
grppnd for using atomic w’eapons is Asia. And 
tliii strategists do not .seek to hide this fact. 

“Tf our forces,” they say. “arc being equip- 
ped wdtli tactical atomic W(’a])ons — a< tliey seem 
to be— the nn>t likely ])lacc in w’liieh those 
weapons w^onld, in fact, he used if the (Commu- 
nists attack ar(‘ Asia and tlie AIid<lle East.” 

Joint Electorate w Pakistan 

Th(3 Pakistan National As>emi)ly by a voice 
vute on April 24 pas.sed an official resolution 
providing for a common elcctoiatc for all reli- 
gionists in Pakistan. About six monlhs ago the 
Assembly in its Dacca session had approved the 
measure for Eastern Pakistan; the i)rcscnt 
decision extends the moa^nre to tlu' w’hoV of 
Paki.sta.n. 

An opposition jiniendment m(jvc(l by the 
Christian minority member Mr. C. E. (jibbon 
w^as earlier lost, 14 for the aineiidnient and 36 
against it. A Hindu inianber Shri S. Kripaldas 
abstained . 

Replying to the debate the Finance Minis- 
ter, Amjad Ali, appealed to the members not to 
rouse religious passions on the electorate issue. 
Mian Iftikaruddin (Independent) asked Muslim 
Leaguers (who were the champions of separate 
electorate both in undivided India and in Paki- 
stan as well) not for the creation of 'Hindustan’ 
in Pakistan, having succeeded in attaining 







Pakistan out of Hindustan by insisting on 
separate electorate. 

When the first electorate bill was passed in 
Dacca in 1956 both the Muslim League and the 
Republican Party of West Pakistan were 
opposed to joint electorate. Whatever the 
reasons, a section of the Republican Party has 
now thought it fit not to oppose the extension 
of joint electorate to West Pakistan. Tlie Act 
signifies a victory for the progressive forces for 
Pakistan though Suhrawardy’s intentions for 
bringing up this measure seem partly to distract 
attention from East Pakistan’s demand for 
autonomy. However, the passing of the elec- 
toral Act is another blow at the nefarious two- 
nation theory of Muslim f.eague and wou’d be 
welcomed by all well-wishers of Pakistan on 
thi;j side of the border. 

Colour Bar in Britain 

The existence of colour bar in Britain and the 
British dominions was the subject of a book by 
Anthony If. Richmond of the University of 
Edinburgh. 'I'his admirably balanced and 
thoroughly documented book was published in 
1955 in the Penguin series. One should have 
hoped that after such a scientific presentation 
of the “colour problem” in Britain would lead 
the authorities to take some steps in the direc- 
tion of improving relations with the “coloured” 
people. Nothing significant seems, however, to 
have been done. 

The coiitiiuiation of colour bar even in high 
mstitiitioTu in I.ondon was highlighted by the 
recent resignation of Lord Altrincham from the 
Victoria League — ^aii institution founded to 
foster friendship between the peoples of the 
Commonwealth and the Empire and enjoying 
royal patronage . . *. 

Lord Altrincham succeeded to his father’s 
title in 1955 but refused to take his scat in the 
House of Lords on the ground that it was wrong 
to do so merely by inheriting a title. Editor of 
the Tory magazine, National and English 
Review, he also opposed the Suez war. 

In his letter of resignation addressed to 
Admiral Sir Cecil Harcourt, Ch&irman of the 
Victoria League, Lord Altrincham complained 
of colour bar in the students’ hostel run by the 
League. “I have been clinging to the hope/’ he 
wrote, “that you would turn the existing esta- 
blishment into a proper hostel for students from 


every part of the Commonwealth without dis- 
tinction of colour; or that you would raise 
money for establishing such a hostel, and that 
meantime you would withdraw your name and 
support from what is an insult for all that the 
League stands for. Nothing, however, has Been 
done. 

“India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Ghana are 
full members of the Commonwealth, yet 
coloured students are nut admitted to a hostel 
run by a League whose purpose is to promote 
friendship and Commonwealth unity. And one 
of the reasons you have given me for maintain- 
ing this iniquitous state of affairs is that you 
do not wish to alienate the South Africans. In- 
stead of being true to our princip es and setting 
an example to our compatriots (whose attitude 
towards coloured people in this country is not 
still all that it should be) we are allowing 
ourselves to be influenced by a nation whose 
theory and practice of race relations is con- 
demned by liberal opinion throughout the world 
and by nearly every Christian community.” 

Lord Altrincham added that the state of 
affairs was all the more regrettable as the Queen 
and the mother Queen were patrons of the 
League. “It is unfair and inappropriate,” re- 
* larked Lord Altrincham, “that the Royal 
family who sympathises the Commonwealth 
ideal if human brotherhood and equal partner- 
ship should be associated — even nomina’ly and 
unintentionally — with a hostel based on the 
princip’e of apartheid.” 

How did the Chairman of the League react 
to this damaging indictment by one of the 
leading Conservatives? The Chairman, Sir Cecil 
Harcourt, justified the existing practice of ex- 
cluding coloured students from the hostel by 
referring to lack of accommodation. He ex- 
plained further that no “co’oured Common- 
wealth country” donated to the League, so they 
had to give preference to students from “white 
dominions.” 

Lord Altrincham’s public denunciation has 
scr\"ed to i^)cus public attention on the problem 
of colour and though the authorities of the 
host-cl refused to budge an inch from their 
obstinate position, even people from unexpected 
quarters came forward to denounce the practice 
in the hostel. 

A group of students from South Africa and 
Rhodesia who were occupying the hostel, in a 
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letter to the Times, London, expressed their dis- 
agreement with the stand taken by the hostel 
auhorities with regard to the coloured students. 

'‘No special difficulties,” they say, "are in- 
volved. These premises arc, indeed, generally 
fully occupied, but the signatories believe that 
coloured people from the Coinmoiiwcalth should 
be allowed to take their place in the fiueiie 
along with the rest of us.” 

Reporting this cpisofle, Bombay Chronicle's 
London correspondent, Shri P. T. fliandra, 
adds that Lord Altriiieham was detc'riiiined to 
cany on his campaign lil! the League J'Aupped 
its colour bar. 

The New Cabinet 

With the publication of ilie names of the 
new members of the l.ok Sahha in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary on Apiil 5, the 2nd T^ok 
Sabha came into being. 'I'lie final parly position 
(six seals arc yet to be filled) is: ( \)ngre^s 30, 
Communist 27, Praja-Soeiali>t 19, Jan Sangli 
4, People’s Domoeratic Pront (Andlira) 2, 
Scheduled Caste Federation iHomhay and 
Mysore) 0, Independents 42, other parties 23; 
■nominated 3, Total 491. 

On April 17 the new Central Cabinet was 
announced. There was no surprise in the third 
Cahinet headed by Pandit Nehru. l^iXrept Shri 
A. C. Guha almost all the members of the last 
ministry who were' ic-electcd were iueluded in 
the new ministry also. Two ministers — Shri 
Ashoke Sen and Ihof. Humayun Kahir -have 
been taken from We'=it Rengal but tlua-c is no 
one in the Cabinet from We^t Bengal. Shri 
Krishna Mcnon lias Ix'cn allotted tlir Defence 
portfolio. Sliri S. K. Patil the only afldition 
to the Cabinet. 

Th^ Econoinic Weekly rcJei’s to the absence 
of any significant addition in tlu‘ nev/ Ministiy 
and remarks, "It is in the rank of the Deputy 
-Ministers, however, that oiii* has to seek the 
clue, if any., to Pandit Nehrn’s principle of 
s^lection^ the result of his search for new 
talent and his success in infusing fresh blood. 
On all three counts, progress lias been dead slow. 
The otherwise dynamic Prime Minister seems to 
bielieve in maturing slowly and leaving the 
‘deputies to atew, preferring the electorate to do 
the pruning. Promotions from the- ranks of the 
deputies hove been so few that one cannot help 
questioiung the wisdom of the initial choice.” 


Commenting upon tlie latest ministerial 
reorganisation at the Centre, the Economic 
Weekly writes: "Ministers may not change, 
even the cliangcs of ix)rtfolios may be few, but 
ministries change with bewildering rapidity and 
along with the list of the new Ministers has 
been issued a press communique aimouncing rc- 
orgunisation of ministries and fresh allocation 
of the business of the ministries in striking 
contrast to the ‘No Change’ Cabinet. Many of 
these changes were necessary and necessary 
because the earlier changes, not so long ago, 
weie uncalled for and entirely iiTaiional. In this 
ivspect, the metaphor of musical chairs has to 
be modified. The Ministerial changes give the 
impression of an unstable equilibrium. Equili- 
brium is maintained all right, but it calls for 
coiij-lant readjustments whenever important. 
MinisttTs cliangc or are forced to change their 
[)orlfoli().s. The dejiarturo of Sliri T. T. 
Krishnaiiiachari from the Commeicc Ministry a 
little wliile ago, for example, led to a 
wholesale cliange in iliis important ministry, 
and the dislocation then caused has only now 
been repaired. Again, to put the Finance 
.Mini'^ter in charge of a spending Ministrj^ like 
that of Iron and Steel, wan as a stop-gai) ar- 
rangement was so absurd that it had to be 
('iidcd some <ltay, and this has now' been dune. 
In the process tlie Production Ministry has 
vani.shed allogctluM', though not the ]^.Iinister-in- 
eliarge wln) ]\'.\< now Ix'on jilven a dilTeicnt 
port folio.*’ 

India and the West 

It is slowly dawning on the trained ob- 
.servers of the L.S. press that thert* is some 
danger in the continuous harrying of India by 
hy the war-mongers and bloc protagonists 
in U.8.A. Tlie following extract from C. L. 
SulzbergcrV report to the New York Times of 
.\pril 3 is an indication: 

Even those in AVashiiigton most angered 
by Nehru’s tendency to lecture us while excus- 
ing Communist transgressions and his own vio- 
lation of prinfil)les he i>rcaches admit that the 
West has an hmnense stake in Indian demo- 
cracy’s success. For India is the only massive 
Asian nation that remains non-Communist. 

A curious competitive coexistence exists 
between New Delhi and Peiping. The Rus- 
sians, rewgnizing the importance of this con- 
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test, are pouring vast material, technical and 
financial aid into China. We, likewise, ard 
investing a considerable amount in efforts to 
help Nehru’s democratic revolution— much as 
.ve tend to dislike his personality. 

If, (luring the coming generation, India 
(‘r>n succeed in modernizing its anticjuated 
plant,. (‘ducating it? illiterate masses and be- 
coming self-.siiflicienl, (lie cause of freedom 
will have achieved a triumph. Ultimate rc- 
pcrcuss’oiis in other Asian nations, even iroji- 
hoiind China, iniglit be boundless. 

However, tlic ehancevs of Indian Micecs.s ‘ii 
rliis eoiiipi tition ^\itli China are being bain[H‘r-- 
('cl by an arms rari' with Pakistan. Pait. of 
India’s budgc't is supported by our ecoiumiie 
generosity I^ut another part is draincfl off 
by New Delhi’s determination not to lag 
behind Karaelii military. Paki.-tan’s material 
conies from us. 

Anierienii policy of arming Paki'^tan tends 
indirectly ro wcaki'U disastrously the Indian 
economy. T(. lias also iirovoked another 
neighboring land, Afgbani.'.l an, to make an 
imlieaKby weapon d(\al with the U.S.S.P. on 
llio assumption such ('quifunent is required be- 
cause of a frontier argument with the 
Pakistanis. 

I’lu'refore. by our policy, we encourage 
indirectly a sterile militaTW" sjK'nding race. 
Norii' of tile Pouth Asian countries can afford 
this. And India's new Five-Year Plan -npon 
v\hieli wo ultimately base siieli hopes^^^ds Roing 
down the drain. 

This situation allows Moscow two political 
clmices. The Russians have already offered 
India a $*125,000,000 eiTdit. They may ?ng- 
gest still Larger amounts in an elTort to gain 
con( rolling leverage on India’s economy. Or 
they may withdraw prejposed help in the 
of stimulating collapse and possible disintegra- 
tion of Asia’s largest democratic nation. 

By our well-intended policy of arming 
Pakistan wo are unwittingly helping to sabotage 
India’s social revolution — upon which wc bet 
so heavily. Clearly the time has come to think 
this through more carefully. 

It would be short-sighted folly if, ior the 
sake of strengthening one ally’s limit^ fight- 
ing potential, we helped destroy Asia’s most 
important non-Oo!mmunfet revolution — and, 
by 80 doing, lost Asia itself. 


A Victim of Calumivy 

“Cairn, April 4.— Mr. Herbert Norman, the 
Canjacliaii Ambassador to Eg>'pt, plunged to his 
deafli from a seventh floor window of the 
Swedish Embassy. 

“A Canadian Embassy slalturlent said he 
*apparc*iitlv look his ov\u lif(i’ in a slate of 
deprci.'.ion over Amcrioau allegations last month 
that ho was a Comn;(Unisi. 

“Mr. Xonnan’s body struck a Swedish 
<11 i»ark ed ‘outsidt! the building fretm. 
\.;iich In’ fell. 

“An Egyptian police ofTiccr said Mr. 
Noimaii romm,iite(l suicide by jumping from the 
altie of the luKa'iO of the Swedish Minister. Mr. 
(and Eng. 

“Mr. i\ninian entcicd ihe apailnHuU of the 
Alinislcr. who was away at the lime, and wrote 
two lelleis Sour to' hi^ wife and the other to Mr. 
Eng. 

“T!u‘ letter to hi> wife slid : ‘I have no 
hope for lib*.’ 

‘ In (he letter to tln^ Minister, he ap^ologized 
to Mr. Eng for using his building to take his 
liU*. 

“Police guarding the body said Mr. N‘orm;tu 
’ d told his dri\cr to park his car oUlside the 
Emhas^v wliile he t(^ok a walk, lie then- entered 
the .Swedish hnilding. look Uio lift from the 
’?c\rnth flooi and ju|n|jied from a window. 

“The Canadian Embassy comniuii'que said : 
Tile Canadian Amba.ssador Irad ahvays been an 
extremely consciVntioiis public servant and recent 
unpleasant publicity and accusations bad greatly 
Jistrcs.^^ed him.’ 

“Mr. Norirtan was 18 yeais old and was 
appointed t‘o Egypt in August, 1956. He is 
survived by Mrs. Nonnan. 

“The (’anadiaii External Affairs Minister, 
Mr. Peaison, said in Ottawa, on March 1.5, that 
Canada wo*uld make a ‘strong protest* to the 
U.S.A. over a report released by a U.S. Senate 
committee which contained ‘slanders and un- 
supported iu,sinnations’ against Mr. Norman*. 

“Mr. Pearson fold the House of Con^nons 
that a 1951 Cjanadian security check of Mr. 
Norman gave him a cloan bill on acdtisationB 
that he was a Comlmlunist. 

“The following day the U.S. State Depart- 
ment in Wlashington repudiated the Senate sub- 
(^onm^ttee allegations against Mr. Norman. 

“Mr. Peterson said in Ottawa lK>day that Mr. 
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Noiinan died as a result lof nervous collapse 
brought on by overwork, overstrain, and 'a 
feeding of renewed persecution.* 

* Mr. Pearson said, Mr. Norman was deeply 
and understandably depressed by ‘the resurrection 
by one or two persons in Washington of certain 
old charges affect* ng his loyalty and which were 
d sposed ‘of years ago. 

“ ‘The rcacon for these renewed attacks may 
be obscure but the tactics Used degrade only 
those who adopted them’.” 

Public Relations 

Of late Pandit Nehru appears to be much 
concerned with the Congress reverses in 
the last general election. His diagnosis is 
that the main cause of such reverses is 
the progressive deterioration in the relation- 
ship between the Congress and the public. 
He natural’y stresses the importance of re- 
viving the public relations by all means. 
He rightly rea'iscs that in a democracy it is 
the concern of the people that counts ultimately 
in the administrative macliincry of the countiy. 
But the trends in the last general election have 
deeper causes which are rooted among the 
Congressmen as well as in the general adminis- 
trative set up of the country. The administra- 
tive machinery is not up to the mark and it is 
much too obvious. CoiTuption and dishonesty 
rule the administration that today rules the 
country. The Party in power has failed to root 
out the corruption and dishonesty among the 
Government departments and naturally the 
Congress party stands to blame. Mere pious 
wish is not enough unless it is backed by a 
stronc determination and ruthless action. 

The Ministers are supposed to be the 
mentors of public opinion and on them devolves 
the duty and responsibility of carrying the 
public and their opinion with them. But barring 
a few. most of the Ministers today are averse 
to face the public because they themselves 
directly or indirectly encourage dishonesty and 
nepoti-m. This inferiority complex is pushing 
the Congress farther and fartlicr away from the 
peopV and the country. They are viewed more 
as alien to the sentiments and interests of the 
country. The Congress Party today requires a 
thorough overhaul and the oM guards who were 
once leaders in the struggle for independence of 
the country could not maintain the same degree 


of integrity of character. The fight for inde- 
pendence is quite different from the adminis- 
tration which is replete with many pitfalls of 
allurements in every stage of administrative 
machinery. The result is that the body politic 
today is rotten. Of course, the opposition parties 
are no better and the poopV today stand be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis and they , have 
chosen the lesser evil not because of the fondness 
for the party but because of the fondness for 
a stable administration in the country, which 
the Congress can offer. 

Another cause is that most of ihc crst\^hile 
leaders of the Congress Party fire now engaged 
in the shameful striigg’e for oflioial loaves and 
fishes. The ideal that once kindled in them 
a sense of sacrifice and service is today lost in 
the lucrative sinecures of positions in the 
GoverrinKiit. They have turned tiieir faces 
from real seivicc to the counti'y to securing 
positions in the Government. The result is that 
there is none today in the ruling Party, except- 
ing Pandit Nehru and a few others, who would 
feel the urge to maintain any public relations. 
They are so much concerned with official sine- 
cures that they find neither tmic nor inleicst 
in pursuing the task of maintaining public rela- 
tions. Most of tliem today arc bereft, of the 
sense of courtesy which costs little but gains 
much. Being puffed up with their official posi- 
tions they have come to forget that they aie 
ultimately the servants of the people and it is 
the goodwill of the people tliat will return them 
to power in the next general election. The 
general grievance of the people is that once the 
election is over, the Congi'ess seems to forget 
the people and they never come to the people 
nor maintain any contact within the course of 
the five years unless and until the next general 
election arrives again. Pandit Nehru advises 
the Congressmen to regard themselves as the 
.•servants of the people; but they just think the 
opposite and they regard themselves as the 
lords of the people and the country. It is the 
common weakness of democracy that it tends 
towards bureaucracy and officialdom. Notwirh- 
standing all its merits, democracy, parti.nibirly 
in a country like India, has come to mean a 
government by the mediocre people wlio have 
failed to rise up to the occasion in rebuilding 
the country and the nation. When ngitator'i 
become ^chninistrators, bureaucracy rules ibe 
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nation and permanent services stand for repre- 
sentative government. 

The most glaring cause of this degeneration of 
the Party that once stood for what was India 
is the bad selection of personnel in Government 
positions in the post-independ(!nt era. Many cf 
those who were opportunists in the British 
regime came to prominence overnight in 
independent. India and today they control some 
of the key positions in the administrative sct-up 
of the eonntry. The result is that such people 
have not the courage to face the people and so 
public relation for them is a dead thing. In 
West Bengal, there are sonic in the Ministry 
today nho have not the guts (o face the public 
at all liecausc of their misdec'ds in thi‘ past. The 
Congress is slowly, tlioiigh perceptibly, dying in 
Wc'^'t I^('ngal and for that the leaders of the Party 
are responsible for tlicir narrow and rcactionaiy 
outlook ill eVvatiiig sucli persons to th(‘ minis- 
terijil gaddi. Such artiTicially propped-up 
jicrsons arc' na^rt* a liability than an assc't, to the 
ruling Parly. But strange it is that the leaders 
eitluT eannot .sense I he public opinion or deli- 
berately ignore it. Tlie AVc'.st Bengal Ministry 
today consi.<-ts of some members who not only 
took no part in the eonntry 's struggle for in- 
dependence, ))ut, on the contrary, their leanings 
wei'e dofinit Jy against such struggle. But now 
diey ocenpy important positions in tJie Govern- 
ment . How can these people ho expcctcrl io 
maintain ])ublic relations when they are com 
poded to abhor the people, who all along rodent 
their inclusion in the Ministiy 

Another tiling that should not be lost sight 
of in this connection is that the Congress 
Government behaved itself in certain petty 
matters in such a way that they alienated them- 
selves from the goodwill of the people and in- 
directly strengthened the opposition parties. As 
for example, the folly of the Congress Govern- 
ment in the all-India bank dispute in refusing 
to accept the verdict of the Tribunal cost itself 
the Nadia scat to Parliament. In other words, 
in some cases the Government were so very un- 
imaginative that by their blunders they made 
a gift of seats to the opposition parties. Intran- 
sigence on the part of the party in power in a 
democracy .makes it unpopular. So mere 
preaching will not cure the Congress of its 
present malady. The Prime Minister instead 
of thinking gp much over the fate oT foreign 


affairs and making himself progressively un- 
popular among the foreign Powers, should de- 
vote a little more of his time towards Indian 
problems and that is the surest way to revitaliafe 
the Congress Party and the Government as 
well . 

Hereunder we attach the recent statements 
made by Pandit Nehru and Dr. B. C. Roy on 
the question of “public contact”: 

“April 28.— The great importance of ‘public 
ccynlacL and p'ublir approach’ in- a Dcinriocratic 
Coveimnienl has been stressed by Prime Minister 
Sri Nehru in a recent letter tio all his colleagues 
in the Govern men t. 

‘Tlie letter, winch is believed fto be the 
Prime Minister's fust comm uni cation to bis 
eollMagiies after a^sii/n pl'on lof office by the new 
Gal>inet gives an idea of his grave concern at the 
decline in tlie popularity of the Congress. 

“fn the le'U(‘r which is a critique on the 
pnbbV behlniour of persons holding high ofiices, 
like Governors and Minis;ers, the Prime Minister 
has warned against pomp and show and the 
iendenc) to continue certain practices which might 
have been suitable lo Ibitldi time lin.lt arc not 
appi*^)pri.ite now. 

“Expressing concern at some developments 
that ha\e taken place in ihe course of the last few 
)ears the Minister has pointed out in the 

letter ibat Ministers, bodi at the Cen’rc and in 
llie Stales, have gradually drifted in a certain 
direction which takes them away from the public, 
both praolically and psyebologlcally. In a 
democralic (bweininenl the factior of public 
contact and public approach is of great 
importance and any barrier tliat comes in the 
way is ^ery hiimmlful. 

“To some extent, it is inevitable that 
Mini’^lers who arc heavily occupied with tlieir 
work, have necessarily not much time or oppor- 
lunify for i^iibl'e contacts. Yet some measure of 
contact should be maintained so as to prevent a 
feeling of jsolation and sepfaraLeness which tends 
l»o grow^ up anrlong people who function exclusively 
in offices. ‘I do not mean to imply that our 
Ministers have isolated themselves but there is 
such a tendency and I would like this to be 
realised and checked/ the Prime Minister adds. 

“Security arrangetrrjent, flying of flags oo 
cars, travelling in saloons and appointment of 
‘red-ooated’ chaprasis are soniDe the practices 
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which have been scvei'ely criticised by the Prime police over what has become infamous as 


Minister in the letter. Tliere are trivial instances, 
but often it is the trivial instance, he 
s<1ys, that leaves an abiding impression on 
the mind of the public and gradually creates a 
wrofng psydiology. ‘The main thing is that we 
should, while naturally preserving a certain 
dignity and decorum, avoid any show llwt 
attracts attention.’ 

‘I wtrtild suggest that eAcii Governors 
should consider this jiiiallci' and reduce some of 
the pomps and ceremonies that Is a part of their 
high office. I realiM: lhat there must be dignity 
and ceremonial about the Head of llic State’.” 

^^Darjceling, April 28. — Addressing the fir^t 
nieeling of the West Bengal ("oiiiicil of Ministers 
held at Raj Bhavan here bodKiy the Chief Minister 
Dr. B. (.. Roy is understoiod to have emphasised 
the need tor the Minisicrs mainlaining a close 
contact with the people personally. 

“Dr. B. C. R^y, Chief Minister, who presided 
over the meeting, drew their attention to the 
difficult Unsk before them*. He, i^ is learnt, urged 
the Minisicrs to personally into every bit of 
details concerning an> j)arli(ular probhiui irics* 
j)cctivc of what mi^ht have boon the views of 
officials. 

“The meeting was held after Sri Siddhartha 
Sankar Roy, Jiulirial Mini'^tcr-designate, had 
taken the onlh of offic e and td sct’reey at a simple 
function held at Raj Bhavan. Dr. R‘oy, it is 
understood, expreN'Sed his keen desire to bring 
about a ch^ajige in die relationship between 
employers and employees which at the moment 
appeared to he somewhat disiurbed. According to 
tialks in political circle Dr. Roy seemed l*u be very 
keen in reorientating the present labour policy 
of the Government in the Stale if that was 
necessary in the interest of labour-^rjanagemcnt 
relationship. After the meeting Dr. B. C. Roy 
met some »of die Ministers under the shade of a 
big tree just outside Raj Bhavan and diseJUssed 
with them soine specific questions. During this 
discussion too he is reported to have emphasised 
on the Ministers maintaining a personal contact 
with the people for ascertaining their needs and 
grievances,” 

Investigation Scandal 

A number of Calcutta Corporation officials and 
several councillors were recently arrested by the 


“Tubewell Scandal.” Sometime ago it had been 
reported, with subsequent confirmation, that one 
or two contractors in league with a group of 
Corporation officials and councillors had used 
old tubewell pipes recovered from derelict tubc- 
wolls in the installation of new tiibewells and 
h.id fraudulently charged the Corporation for 
new' pipes. The arrested councillors included 
one from flie Conmiunist Party and another 
from the Praja Socialist Party. 

Referring to an aspect of the investigation 
work in conneetion wirh tliis ease, a corres- 
pondent writes in the Galeutia weekly Vigil, 
April 27. 

“Investigation Scandaf’ appeals to be more 
appropriate a name than what is known as the 
Calcutta Corjioration “Tubewell vScandal.” The 
Secretary of the Government of West 
liengal leceivcd the complaint in July, 1950, 
last and the police investigation was taken up 
ill August, 11950, under the authority of a high 
ranking police officer. What ha})pencd in course 
of lliese last eight months nobody ccmld know 
and Jhc matter appeared to bo dropped or 
hushed up. Tlio value of time in a criminal 
[iroccdure was also strongly ignored in this 
present case. Rewarding undesejving officials at 
th(' cost of promising men of character under- 
mines the morale of the Administration and 
public cause suffers. In spite of some good work 
<0 the credit of oiir police administration scan- 
dals arc not scarce in their own house. For 
example, about a year back it was learnt that 
by .systematic submission of false pay bills in 
tlio name of persons who did not exist, more 
than a sum of Rs. 50,000 was drawn by Lalbazar 
Police Headquarters from the Government 
Treasury. As usual, investigation was taken up 
and what has happened up till now nobody 
know^s. Were these false pay rolls signed by an 
Assistant Commissioner? Is the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Lalbazar Headquarters, the appro- 
priate officer to pass pay bills? These arc very 
simple questions which automatically come to 
Ihc mind. But, above all, what has become the 
fat^ of the investigation? To return to the story 
of the tubewell scandal. However, efficiently the 
latest phase of the enquiry has been carried 
out, presumably by a new set up, people suspect 
that the investigation work has long been ham- 
strung by political wire-pulling. Is it true? 
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Doctors’ Strike in Calcutta Medical College 

The members of the medical staff at the 
Calcutta Medical' College and Hospitals went 
on a two-day strike as a protest against the 
alleged misconduct of the Secretary of the 
College. The gist Q[ tlie matter as fur as it 
could be ascertained from the reports appearing 
in the press, the doctors had a long-time grie- 
vance against the Secretary' who was a non- 
medical retired army man but with pre- 
eminent Integrity of characl For &ome rcatjon 
or othtT the member^ of the Jiiudical htaff fell 
ioul A\ith liiiii fioiii the out-sot. The doctors 
piu'ticuhuly rc^^(‘llted thr S(‘crclary's cnliiug iu 
tlio police to iiivoiatigritc charges of corrupiioii 
among the staff in the hospital. The imiiKidiate 
loason for the dra.stic action taken by the 
doctors was the alleged ri;de behaviour of the 
Secret aiy to one ol the doctors. A pjeiiiuiiiary 
enquiry by the SiijRalntendcnt (who is also 
Priiieii>al of <he College) feund tlu' Si'm^taiy 
guilty on diat eoiint and the Secretary Avas 
asked to apolvigist' ^silich the latter refused to 
comply with. Then followed (he sl^ike by tl\e 
doctors. 

Altei’ two days- -during w'liich the patients 
in their critical conditions w'cre lijft to the 
mercy of fate -the strike was called off on the 
personal intervention of tlu' (Jhief ^Minister, Dr. 
H. (A Roy and the Secretary, who still rcfusi'd 
to budg(', was removed. A few' days later on a 
three-Tiian (‘luiuiry commit lee ^va;3 announced 
to investigate into the affairs of the Medical 
Collc'w*. Thf‘ members are j)r. Surkar. IMn- 
eipal and Superinlendent of the ]\Icdical College 
and Hospitals, Chairman, Dr. 11 . Ts. Chau- 
dhuri, Director, School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, and an Assistant Secretary of the 
State Ministry of IR'allli, members. 

This episode loiiclies off a number of points 
w^hich require to be ch’arcd in public interest. 
First, the grave charges made in the press that 
the police were not allowed to investigate i^lly 
the charges against top-ranking doctors of the 
college must be answTred fully. Is it again a 
fact that even on preliminary investigation 
gross irregularities were disclosed in the adminis- 
tration of the hospital? If so why no action had 
so far been taken? Is it also a fact that a num- 
ber Qf doctors in the hospital had formed ,a ring 
against the Secretary, now deposed, because of 
bis stern handling of corruption? Why again 


could the Government not intervene before the 
strike? 

The doctors of the Medical College by re- 
sorting to an all-out strike to remedy an in- 
dividual grievance took an unprecedented step 
out of all proportion to the evil designed to be 
rcmo^’cd. A hospital is iiot a workshop. Even 
in a woikbhop workers do not resort to strike 
for such nim.^y reasons. If the doctors were 
genuinely dissatisfied witli the Secretary’s 
conduct they had many other means of register- 
ing Iheir prott'sl. They did iiolhing of the sort 
biU resoi'tod to ilie diastic stop of an all-out 
strike callously disregarding the intercut of the 
patients and the public in whose interest they 
Mq)i)osedly w'oik. Degeneration of tiade union- 
ism can hardly go any furtluM'. (.)f course, as in 
many olljca* ea-i's, in this i-ase also the doctors 
arc not solely to blame. WJien an cnciuiry was 
made about the Secretary’s rudeness in all fair- 
n(‘^-, the u‘C('mmeiula(ions of the enquiry should 
Inu’o been impleniouled without delay. After 
all no irian has any right to bo rude to another. 
Characterislirally enough, the (loverumcnt 
moved in, l)ul only after the situation had de- 
generated Ix'vond control. 

^rrala 

The way the Communist Government of 
Kerala oolobrated their victory, is typical. We 
8iil)join helow' rommentary and answer by Con- 
gress and Communist: 

‘‘Kriiakiilanf, April 7. -'riie Congre»s Geiieial 
Secretary, Mi. Shi i;} an \aiayan, said here to- 
day : ‘It IS n-UViinding that oiu' of the very first 
acts lof lln‘ now (kweriiineiiL in Kerala is to 
coiniuute tlu^ death senteia es of confirmed 
n urderers and the release of so-called political 
prisuncr?, who W(mc not under dctent'mii h\\t were 
pro.seciilcd and piiiiishrd fur '-erioiw acts oI 
arson, \ioleiice aiul murder.* 

‘‘’This,’ ho Siaid, ‘is iiol tlio way iir which 
the Coinniuriists should begin to function under 
a roust i till i oil al democracy . I do hope the new 
Goveriin\enl will not go on repealing such 
perfolrmances diay after day,’ he added. 

“Mr. Narayan was surprised . that although 
the Gum|n lunist Ministers intended to lake a lesser 
salary, they had announced lan 11-membcr 
Cabinet jand had taken out two out of the five 
Independents who had yoined their party. 

“Mr. Nara)'ian said: *lf they (Cominjunists) 
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utilize the Government Bn|achinery and power for 
bringing about Malitarian conditions in Kerala, 
the people of the State as well as the Union 
Government will have to flake serious notice of 
the whole situation.’ 

“The Congress General Secretary said, the 
functioning of the Coimnunist Government in 
Kenala would be watched with interest because it 
was the first experlinenl of w^oihing out the 
CotriniuniisL polic) and progianiinp under a 
democratic ^ct up. Since llicy ((^onmiunists) 
had already den lared tliey would j\niction under 
the ex sting const iluLkmal fran\ew'ork, (hey would 
be judged not niereh by their [)rofe'=^sioii‘^ bur 
by their practice. 

“Mr. INarayan ex[)iesscd hk i egret at the 
policy feUitcment of the new (>)mmunist Govern- 
ment ill Kerala Friday, wlilcli had staled that 
the present policy, of the L iiion CovtTninont 
would ha\e to be n\odificd lo enable the Slate t > 
augment its revenue from taxation. 

“Mr. INai.iyan said they \vcr<‘ fail) awarc 
of the 'tactical' line of the CommuTiihts. ‘Merely 
trying to sp^unsor diainalic and theatrical measure^ 
and t}hen bliaiiyng llie GonsiitTitum. or the Union 
Government will not be helpful/ he declaied. 

“Mr. Narayan wlio wa-^ adilrcs.sing the 
members of the Kerala Firidcsli (.oiigress 
Cojnr^iittce said dial while the (.ougiess did n^J*! 
desire l(X hindi*i, in an) Wvi> tin; enactment ol 
progressive ii\eaMiics iruiuding land reforms by 
the new G'oveinmeul, he* was confident (hat tlie 
people w'uuM not !)e led away b\ mere political 
propaganda ol ilic t *un]^a Mnisl (_/(;vei nmcnl in 
Kerala. 

“Mr. Shrinvin Malayan said in C alicut yester- 
day that it was lu/ use tr)ing to find faiult with 
the electorate of Kerala for tin; Gongress re\erse' 
in the State. ‘We have deep faith in llicir robust 
con^oaisense and patriotism. We have U) remove 
0(Ur own sliortcofmings and serve the p(>oplc with 
great devotion*’.” 

“Botnbay, April 3. — Mr. A. K. Copalan, the 
Communist leader, in a speech at a meeting here 
todiay referred in detail to die Congress General 
Secretary, Mr. Shriman Narayan’s charges against 
the Kerala Government. 

“Mr. Gopalan said that the Congress General 
Secretary had criticized ini sitrong teitns the 
commuting of death sentences on people, who 
had been, according to him (Mr. Narayan), 


pposeouted and sentenced for serious acts of 
arson and violence and murder. 

“M>. Gopalan aaid that the Comn^unisls 
woOJJd not oondone any killings. These people, 
he continued had been spared the gallows but not 
other punishir^ent. 

“ ‘Let us hnve change of heart and try to 
reform those who might be aermsed of violence 
and other things.’ Desidos, he said, had not 
similar ‘political offences’ been coimnitled by men 
like Bhagat Singh? Were they wil’irderers? he 
asked. 

“Mr. Gopalan said that the spei ch of Mr. 
Narayan displayed ‘hatred, envy and jealousy’ of 
the Communist Party. In spite of this, he added, 
tlie Comn^ujiibt Party sought the help, guidance 
and ‘friendly critieism’ in ils cifort'i for the 
betterment of the people of kerala and rest of 
India. 

“Mr. Gopalan said that I he Cuinmurusi Pait) 
would seek to amend the 'Usliliiti'iui if, therel/y, 
the progress and development of Kerala, or iiny 
olhcT part of the country, would fir fa alila.ted. 

“iMr. Gopalan asked if ihii progress of tlie 
people of Keiala or of other puli'- lof the tountiy 
was desired, and if anytii^ug imj)edel ihe 
progress ‘ought not such obstacles be removed in 
the interests of the people and their progress. 

’The Congress, Mr. Gopalan »aid, itsell 
amended tluj Oonslitirtion many Ifnes on (hr 
plea to facilitate progress. 

'The Cojiinojiiist GtAeriiment, he sajd, would 
endeavour lo i)Ul into execution policies wCiich 
had the backing of the people and if attempts 
were ar.ade to scuttle them, then the ‘people 
themselves will demand change of attitude and 
policy on the part of lliose who sought to hinder 
their in^plenicntation.’ 

' ‘‘Mr. Gopalan said that there was scope for 
change in taxation policy in Kerala. The taxation 
policy could be adjusted to suit the poorer classes 
nio% than it did now. The party’s representatives 
•on many local bodies in the Slate had ‘success- 
fully’ work'id o(ut plans to rriake the burden of 
local taxation bearable to the poorer classes and 
at the same time secure greater monetary 
resources for developincnt w»ork. Similar mea^res, 
he Said, could be devised to ensoire industriali- 
zatioji and pnoper tapping of natural resources 
of the State.' 
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THE ECOLOGY OF BANGALORE, INDU 

An East-West Comparison 


By NOEL P. GIST, 
University of Missouri, L'.S.A. 


fTho following paprr was read at the first session 
of the Fifth Annual Conhncnee on A'^ian Affairs held 
at the Univcisily of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan-as, on 
October 12-13, 1956, under the chaiimansjiip of the 
present wiitcr. Professor Giist’s doc; iiition of the 
ecology of liangalore is interesting in that Bangalore’s 
ecological pat t ('in differs maikedly from that of the 
cities in the Western world, especially in America. 
Here in tin' T\SA. the central zone is the bii-iness zone, 
siirroiiiKh'd by the area of ti audition including slums 
and Mil)-standard houses. ’J’hp zone farthest away 
fiuin tlie ceiitir m Ameiican cities i'^ th(' resdential 
M'chon fo! well-to-do ])eople. Indeed, tlie faitlu'r 
aw;iy lie is from tlu' center of the* city, the higher is 
the status of the suhurbanit(' on the .socio-economic 
bcale In Bangaloie, we do not find .siuh a ]iattpin. 
'riiis inav or may not nu'an anything significant, but 
it is an int electing contrast. 

\('\t, Ih'ofe-sor Gist\s conclusions regarding 
I^arigaloie. T Mi-'-pect, would not lu' applicable to cities 
such as Ih’inhay and Calcutta, wlnae subiuhmitis <lo 
cori(''i)()nd in status to the suburbanites of Ameiica. 
-“-Dr llaiidas T Mazumdar, Prnh’s^or of Sociology, 
Cornell College, Mount Veinon, low’al 

EroiAK'.irATi rosenreh in American cit'es hfis 
rcv(‘al('(l ratlu'r striding uniformities of ecolo- 
gical palternine;, siilTicient at least for eertain 
tentative ilicories concern’ng urban ecology. It 
would \h] a fallacy, however, to assume that 
the.se thcoi’es are necessarily applicable to 
societies that differ strikingly from the United 
States in histmy. stage of technological deve- 
lopment, soeio-economic organization, and cul- 
tural interests. 

Ohservafons made in a few Latin American 
cities, for example, reveal ecological patterns 
quite dTfcrent from those characteristics of many 
American cities.' The class’ cal urban pattern in 
these cities may be summarized -as follows: 
Ir’gh-status and high-ineome residents live near 
a central plaza, which is the social and institu- 
tional heart of the community; low-statuf and 
Ipw-income residents locate near the periphery; 
economic establishments tend to be d'spersed 
throughout the city, rather than highly central- 
ized; and suburban growth from residenL’al 
decentralization is limited. 

1. iSep Theodore Caplow. *‘Thp Rooial Ecology of 
Guatemnla City’,” Social Forces, 28 (December, 1919), 
pp. 113-33. 
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Ecological segregation in one form or 
another appears to be almost universal, but the 
particular form in which such segregation occurs 
is highly variable, and changes in segregati\e 
patterns are affected by broad ideological, poli- 
tical, economic and technological changes. Pro- 
bably all communities approaching urban status 
also manifest some form of centralization of 
jnstitutiuiial functions. Such centralization 
usually rellects developments in communication, 
li aiis])ortation, and (‘conomic organizafo i, 
espi-ei illy the growth of large bureaucratic 
structure. Put it should not be assumed that 
Wt'sti'rn forms of cent ral’zat ion have necessarily 
occurred in technologically and economic under- 
develop(‘(l countries. 

B\Nr,ATA)RE, Its IIistohv and Growth 

Wiih these observations in mind we shall 
examine the ecological stiiu*ture of Bangalore, 
the capital city of Alysore Stale, South India. 
As the largest metropolis in Mysore State and 
the seveiitl) largest city in Tnd a. Bangalore has 
well ov('r IhnT-foiirlhs of a million inhabitants. 
In recent years its growth has been rapid; 
(luring the 1941-51 decade the population 
almost douhh'd. Industrialization i?« prooeed'ng 
at a rapid pace, and mechanized mass trans- 
portat’on is la-placing some of the older forms. 

From 1809 to the late 1940’s the city was 
divided into two separate administrative units: 
Bangalore City on the w’cst s’dc, w’hich was 
independently administered, and the Civil and 
Military Statiim (Cantonment), under British 
jurisdiction. With the merger of the two divi- 
sions after India’s independence, the larger 
municipality assumed integrated administrative 
functions as (lie Bangalore Municipal Cor- 
poration . 

Until Jjie second decade of the present 
century the growdh of Bangalore municipality 
was comparatively slow^ and the number of in- 
habitants w\as less than the number in the 
Cantonment. By 1921, however, the tw^o ad- 
ministrative divisions were about equal in size 
(118,000 each) . Thereafter the Mun’cipality out- 
distanced the Cantonment in populatiox) 
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growth . In the 1941 census the Muicipality had 
a population of a quarter of a million compared 
with about 160,000 for the Cantonment. There is 
no doubt that the spatial larraiigement of insti- 
tutions and people were greatly influenced by 
this dual adminihtrative organization and the 
presence of British military and civil personnel. 

Since the terrain upon whicli Bangalore is 
located is comparatively level, without any 
sharp topographic contrasts to seriously limit 
or restrict the character of land usage, the 
ecological structure must, therefore, be inter- 
preted mainly in terms of sorinl factors that 
have operated to give the city its distinctive 
patterning. These factors have never functioned 
in a competitively hiissez fa ire environment; in 
recent times, at least, ]>lanning ]U'oc('dures have 
been systematically applied with the result that 
the city’s ecology has been consid('rably affected. 
Large parks in the central ])art of tlie city, 
mainly in the Cantonment, are patently pro- 
ducts of municij)al planning. 

But the scope and degree of ])lanning have, 
nevertheless, been limited, ('ertainly there is 
no rigidly planned economy, nor have tight 
restrictions been imposed specifying the loca- 
tion of economic establishments. Presumably 
most establishments related directly to the 
economy have been relatively free to compete 
for favorable sites and to locale without much 
interference from the government. 

The rapid growth of Bangalore in recent 
decades has had the effect of increasing the 
overall d(‘nsity of popnlalion, especially in the 
old Municipality. In 1941, before the merger, 
the Municipality had nearly 19,000 persons per 
square mile as compared with a density of 
about 1 2,000 persons in the Oantonment. Be- 
tween 1901 and 1941, the metropolitan area in- 
creased by 35 per cent (from 9,8 to 13,2 square 
miles), but the population increased by 258 
per cent and the density by 164 per cent. This 
rapid growth of population without a corres- 
ponding increase in occupied area has greatly 
accentuated the piling up of people in the 
metropolis. Actual increase in density has been 
considerable for all sections, but the range in 
density for different areas has been even more 
impressive. In 1941, the most sparsely settled 
section (which included a fashionable residen- 
tial center and the palace grounds) was 6,485 
persons per square mile, but in the most densely 


settled area the corresponding density figure 
was 136,314, or twenty times las great. 

Thk Ecology of Bi;sinf-ss 

Bangalon* has a major retail and whole- 
sale <listrict, near the largest municipal market 
(Central Market), in the old Municii)ality, but 
the area has limited resemblance to the central 
business district of an American city. Central 
^Market itself is a commercial nucleus, a center 
of buying and selling, mainly of articles for 
household or personal consumption. Within the 
vicinity of the Market, are streets lined with 
shops specializing in such inercliandisc as silk, 
cotton, and leather goods; silverware, hardware, 
and musical instruments; drugs, jew(4ry, and 
household fnrnisliings; sn|^pli('s, books, and 
hemp ])rodncls. In the district are also nume- 
rous small boarding a.nd lodging hotels, i)awn- 
brokers’ esIablishiiKUits, lawyers’ offices, and 
offices of various merchants’ associations. Shoi)s 
carrying the same type of mei'chandise tend to 
cluster together, creating small disiricls or sec- 
tors more or less s{)ccialized in character. One 
may find, for exaiiijde, clustiu’s of shops dealing 
with silverware or brassware, or other clusters 
of shops selling bicycles or drugs. 

This distriet is by no means limited exclu- 
sively to retail merchandising. As in American 
cities, wholesale (‘stahlisliments are located 
conveniently near the retailers. Some of the 
retail and wholesale inerchanls n'ceive certain 
kinds of merchandise directly from small-scale 
manufacturing enterprises located in the same 
area. On side streets, for instance, are weavers 
and ribbon manufacturers who supply nearby 
retail shops with finished articles. Certain mer- 
chants, notably dealers in indigenous drugs and 
silverware, perform dual functions of manu- 
facturer and distributor, fabricating and selling 
commodities in the same building. 

A wholesale distict is located about one- 
fourth mile to the west of Central Market, on 
a maj^r arterial thoroughfare and not far from 
the south-western boundary of tlie city. Whole- 
saling activity here is confined mainly to agri- 
<ultnral products such as grain, vegetables, 
ginger, garlic, and fruits, which are piled on the 
sides of streets or under shelters, to be disposed 
of to retailers. Even in this area open-air retail 
vendors operate sidewalk businesses alongside 
the wholesalers. Hence, there is no clear-cut 
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areal dififerentiation based on the nature of 
economic functions. 

Nearly a mile north of Central Market, 
beyond the perimeter of the shopping district, 
is a 'd.)ig business” street (Kempe Gowda Road) 
on which are concentrated banking and insur- 
ance firms, films, film distributing companies, 
offices of out-of-town newspaper corr(‘spondents, 
a large transjiortation firm, and tin* Bangalore 
Chamber of Commerce. Within a distance of 
about two or three blocks on this street are 
seven large motion picture houses, the largest 
concentration of theaters in the city. 

About a half mile south of Central Market, 
and likewise beyond the major shopping dis- 
trict, is another area devoted mainly to banking 
and llic financing and management of co-opera- 
tives. Til (his di.^'trict (here is a variety of co- 
operative institutions, including several co- 
op('ra(iA'(' banks, a land mortgage bank, a grain 
mercb ant’s co-operative society, a house-build- 
ing societv, and guvi'rnnuait depart menis deal- 
ing with various eo-operative enterprises. 

Some two miles north-east of Central Mar- 
ket, in (he Cantonment, are two imiiortant busi- 
ness areas. Dne of tliese, strung along the soulb 
side of Mahatma Candlii Road for a distance 
of three or four blocks, and including ])()rti()ns 
of two intersecting streets, sjiecializcs mainly in 
luxury goods and services, lien' an' offices of 
airlines, movie (licaters, photographers’ esta- 
blishments, expensive jewelry stores, a depart- 
ment store, a large arteraft shoji, book stores, 
radio and automobile sales houses, ap])arel 
shojis, and ])harmacics. 

The other area, a few blocks north of 
Gandhi Road, is adjacent to Russell Market, 
wliich is similar to, but smaller than. Central 
Market-. The main sho]>ping avenue in this 
area is Commercial Street, three blocks long, 
where almost everything, ranging from luxury 
items to household necessities, may be pur- 
chased. Many of the shops in this district arc 
operated by Muslims, for the district itself is 
next to the principal Muslim residential section. 

Ecological theory based on American 
studies has emphasized the importance of large- 
scale organizations, particularly business and 
industrial chains, in the centralization of func- 
tions in the central business district. Large cor- 
porate enterprises are commonly *fficad- 
qu^rtered’* ip the American central business 
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zone, although operations may be widely scat- 
tered. Furthcmiore, the department store has 
been an im])ortant feature of the central busi- 
ness district of the large or medium-sized city 
in the United States. 

Most business in Bangalore is conducted in 
small shops. The chain-store type of merchan- 
dising organisation has never developed to any 
extent, although a few enterprises, such as, a 
small department store, a book store, and several 
banks, are links in regional chains of fairly 
small dimensions. Perhaj^s, the nearest ap- 
proach to the department store carrying pro- 
ducts for mass consumption is the municipal 
market, dealing mainly in fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, hardware, inexpensive clothing, baskets, 
and Iho like. But in file market place the stalls 
are privately managed. The nature of business 
is, therefore, not ^^uch as to foster the growth 
of complex bureaucracies so characteristic of 
th(‘ American metropolis. TTence, the centralized 
offic(‘ building housing an army of bureaucratic 
functionaries, iiu^luding clerical staffs to do 
]>«Mper work, is almost non-existent. 

Th(‘ distribution of banking and insurance 
ill Bangalore differs considerably from the pre- 
vading ])atterns in large American cities. In 
this country banking and insurance tend to be 
rather liiirhly (‘cntralized . TIktc is decentral- 
ization, to 1)0 sure, but outlying banking insti- 
tutions are commonly branch banks whose 
parent est'a])lisbments are in the central busi- 
ne*;s area. I'his also is tlio prevailing pattern 
for insurance, although there seems to be a 
(lend towai’d decentralization. 

In Bangalore, there are four princi])al clus- 
ters of large banks, with a few banking houses 
located sumewliat ai)ait from these clusters. 
None of these major banks is in the heai't of the 
major business district, although there are 
numerous small-scale money-lending establish- 
ments in the area. One cluster of major banks 
is about a half mile north of Central Market; 
another -about a mile south of the Market; a 
third in the Gandhi Road shopping area; and a 
fourth in the retail district near Russell Market. 
The Imperial Bank of India, for example, is 
located two or three blocks south of (iandln 
Road, in a spacious setting on the edge of an 
attractive residential district. Another, a com- 
paratively small bank, British-owned, is located 
on the second floor of a building opposite the 
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municipal offices, about a mile east of Central 
Market. 

The distribution of hotels likewise repre- 
sents a departure from the highly centralized 
pattern characteristic of American cit-es. There 
arc numerous small hotels in the major business 
district and near the central railroad station, 
but the luxury hotels are some distance from 
concentrations of business or transportation 
facilit'es. For these hotels spacious and attrac- 
tive surroundings appear to he more important 
considerations than proximity to business acti- 
vities. No doubt attractiveness of location is 
important because many hotel residents are 
permanent or semi-permanent guests rather 
than transients. The West End Hotel, Banga- 
lore’s well-known hostelry, is located at least a 
mile and a half from Central Market, and 
almost as far from the railway station, in a 
spacious semi-rural setting. The British appa- 
rently liked it this way. 

The forego'ng observations concerning the 
ecological patterning of business enterprises 
point up two facts relating to inter-cultural 
comparisons: First, ecological centralization of 
business is much more marked in the a /erage 
American city than in Bangalore. Second, com- 
mercial areas of comparable size in an American 
city tend to bo strikingly similar in their insti- 
tutional characteristics, whereas each of the 
areas in Bangalore, described here briefly, is 
more or less spf'cial’zed and therefore somewhat 
distinctive. This distinctiveness, born of hpccbil- 
izat’on, is in j)art the result of Bancaloic’s 
political and military history. But the d’stine- 
tivencss of Inisiness areas also relk ets the diffe- 
renfal buying power and ciillural interests of 
the population. For example, Hi'itish personnel 
resided mainly in the Cantonment, and the 
luxury goods enterprises in th’s area, especially 
those on Gandhi Road, were largely maintained 
by them. 

The Ecolixjy of Industry 

Although Bangalore is in the emergent 
stage of large-scale industrialization, much of 
the industrial outimt is still from small, inde- 
pendent industries, many of the cottage type. 
The smaller industries are widely scattered, 
mainly over the western part of the city, some 
of them near the railroad yards. As noted 
earlier, within the major business district, or 
in its vicinity^ considerable manufacturing is 


carried on as an adjunct to the wholasale and 
retail establishments in the area. Indeed, manu- 
facturing and selling is sometimes combined 
under one roof. A number of machine shops, 
including those with lathes and grinding equip- 
ment, have sprung up in the vicinity of Binney 
Mills, a large Brit\^h-owned textile factory 
employing some seven thousand workers and 
located a short distance WTst of the principal 
business distr'et. In this area also are builders 
and repairers of bullock-earts and wheels, trans- 
portation vehicles used by wholesale dealers 
who are located close by. About a mile south- 
east of Central Market is the bamboo bazaar, 
and near it a slaughter house and a number of 
weld'ng. forging, and weaving establishments. 

But the larger industries tend to be rather 
highly dec('ntrnlized. The extent to which 
decentralization of manufacturing has occurred 
depends on the kmd and size of the particular 
industry. Three major textile mills are located 
near the western periphery of the city; a large 
tobacco factory is situated on the north-eastern 
edge. Others simdarly located with reference to 
the peripheral settlement area include a porce- 
lain factory, a lamp works, and brick and tile 
works, all on the west side. The major exception 
to th’s ecological pattern is the government soap 
factory located in the central area neeupi('d by 
imblie buildings. 

Recent industrial developments are even 
more decentralized In location. Plants manufac- 
turing airplanes and telei)boncs are located flve 
or six miles east of the municipal boundaries, 
and a factory produc’ng ele^drical equipment is 
even farther removed on (lie west side. Ilencc- 
fortb, all large-scale manufacturing will be 
located a perij)lieral zone reserved by the 
Imrovement Trust Board for industrial deve- 
lopment. 

Ecology of Public iNSTm^noNs 

In American cities most public buddings 
are usually located in or near the central busi- 
ness zone. Most of the public buikl’ngs in 
l^angalore are some distance from the main 
centers of commercial activity. Tlie munic'pal 
building (City Hall), for example, is located on 
Naras’mharaja Square, about a mile cast of 
Central Market. Nearby is Town Hall (city 
auditorium) . The main post office, the telephone 
and telegraph office, and the central police 
station are a mile and a half north-east of 
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Central Market. Each of these organizations, of 
course, has sub-officcs in other sections of the 
city. The Public Library is in the center of 
Cubbon Park, at least a mile from a bus'ness 
district. 

Most of the city's major hospitals, on the 
other hand, are concentrated in a medical center 
on the south side of Market Square, within 
hailing distance of Central Market. This ap- 
pears to be the reverse of the pattern in Ameri- 
can cit'es, where hospitals tend to be decentral- 
ized. or at least distributed rather widely over 
a metropolitan area. Clinics and d‘s])ensaries 
in Bangalore, however, are rather widely scat- 
tered, and there are a few hospitals reinovei 
from the central niedieal center. 

The location of public and semi-public 
institutions definitely indicates the role of 
miiiiieipal planning, especially in the Canton- 
ment. A nnniher of institutions are located 
within, or at the edge of, spacious Cubbon 
Park; these include the University, the City 
YMCA, Occupational Institute, the state 
government secretariat, and several cultural 
institutions. A mile or two south of Central 
Market, beyond the hospital area, is another 
cluster of cultural, religious and educational 
institutions. Farther on, in Basavangudi, is 
th(' Indian Institute of Chdture. a well-known 
intellectual renter. Some institutions are re- 
mnv(‘d from the city: Far to the northwest, 
beyond the municipal boundaries, is the Indian 
Institute of Science ; to tlie southeast, also 
beyond the city, is a large mental hospital. 
Several agr’eultural experiment institutions are 
also located on the fringe. 

Whether or not this planning re|)resents 
the most ('ffieient use of public institutions it 
is difficult to sav. In some instances, such as 
the rase of a public librarv set in the center of 
a large park, it apparently does not. 

Residenttatj Sec. hf.o acton 

Urban econologists have taken account of 
the tendency of people to select residential sites 
in cities on the basis of racial, cultural, reli- 
gious, or etlinV. preferences or i>rejiidices, to 
choose residential locations tlnit are symbolic 
of wealth, power, or social prestige, or to gravi 
tate to low-income and low-prestige areas 
whose costs of occupancy arc within the limits 
of their purchasing power. Ecological litera- 
ture concerning American cities contains 


abundant examples of such segregative ten- 
dencies. 

These tendencies are exhib ted in Bangalore, 
as in western cities, except that caste preference 
or prejudice forms an addit’onal basis for resi- 
dential segregation. The importance of any of 
these factors depends, in the main, upon the 
values attached to them by parfcular indivi- 
duals or families, although low-purchasing power 
may override actual social piefereiice in the 
selection of a re.s'dential location. 

Viewing the ecological patterning of 
Bangalore in perspective one may discern 
“natural areas*’ that are oecupied predomi- 
nantly or exclusively by members of a parti- 
cular caste or religion, and areas in which there 
is a nrxed occupancy of peo])lc with different 
social affiliations and backgrounds. These 
segregative tendencies probably reflect the 
strength of communal sentiment, but they 
may also reflect prejudices aga’nst particular 
groups, especially low-caste or religious groups. 
By and large, the segregative tendency is pro- 
bably stronger among the uneducated than 
among families on the higher income and edu- 
cational levels where caste or religious interests 
a' 1 loyalties, if they ex'st, become .secondary 
or even unimportant factors in selection of a 
residential site. 

Data are not avadable to indicate the 
residential locations of all Hindu castes of 
which there are ypwards of a hundred in the 
city. Even where .a mini her of castes arc 
considered collectively — “depressed*’ or “sche- 
duled’’ c'lstes, for example --the broader cate- 
gories conceal segregative tendencies of parti- 
cular eastc'^. Residential locations of “de- 
pres.sed” castes in the city therefore do not tell 
us anything niiicli about the locations of, say, 
tlie Adikaniataka. Korama, and Koracha 
castes. But since tlie various depressed or 
untouchable castes have a social position and 
style of life that are f-'drly comparable, we are 
able to seeui'T? some idea of these ecological 
position in tlie Community. It is clear that 
the depressed castes manifest a tendency toward 
segregation, with some areas having more than 
half the res dents in this class of castes. No 
doubt within these larger areas would be smaller 
areas in which occupancy by particular de- 
pressed castes would approach one hundred 
per cent. 
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It IS interesting to note that areas of 
highest oreupancy by depressed castes are on or 
near the city’s outskirts. Tliis is the reverse of 
the situation in the United States, whtTe tlie 
major “depressed easti'.” — Negro-lives mainly 
in the deteriorated sections of the inner zones 
of cities. Undoubtedly tliere is more ])ro- 
nounced scgreg'ithm of American Negioes than 
of depressed castes in Bangalore. Only fn-ie 
districts in Bangalore had no low-caste resi- 
demts, but most of (he. white res'deiitial areas 
in American cities aie occupied exclusively by 
Caucasians. 

Members of the Brahmin caste, at the 
other extreme of the social hierarchy, show 
similar segregative tendencies. This is evid- 
enc(‘(l ))y the fact that 14 census di'-tricts have 
less than 1 per cent. Brahmin residents. wIktc- 
as in four districts more than UnH the inhabi- 
tants are Brahmins. There U a strong ten- 
dency for the Brahmins to concentrate in the 
western part of the city in the original 15anga- 
]ore munici]iality . In general, areas occuT)ied 
heavily by Brahnnns are attractive residential 
districts, among the most attra(‘tive in the 
city. But not all Brahmin'^ live In fa-.hionable 
districts, whatever may be their position in 
the social liierarchy. Some of tlnan, in fact, 
live in j>hysically deteriorated houses under 
condition.s of congestion. 

Of tl le religious minorities in l-^angalore 
none is i)ej’hai)s as tightly segregated as the 
Muslim “community.” There are four imi)or- 
tant IMuslim concentrations, most of wliich re- 
present extreme congestion. 

Segregation of religious groups, however 
involves sometliing irioia* than mere religious 
differences; it is segregation based on a whole 
complex of beliefs and behaviour patterns that 
differentiate Muslims, Hindus, Christians, 
Pnrsees, and other groups one from the other. 

Europeans, Indian Christians, and Anglo- 
Indians are heavily concentrated in the C'an- 
tomnent. Europeans by virtue of their com- 
paratively superior incomes tend to live in 
areas of high-quality liouses, or at expensive 
elubs and hotels. Indian Christians are widely 
distributed according to their purchasing 
power, the affluent living In areas having 
superior housing accommodations . 

Anglo-Indians show a marked tendency 

to (develop tlip}r own rnmninnity life and 


therefore to reside in areas occupied by others 
of the same racial mixture. Most of them are 
concentrated in the south-eastern portion of 
tlie Cantonment in districts locally known as 
Richmond Towm, Langford Town, and Austin 
Town. As a culturally marginal group which, 
in the past, chose to be identified with Britain 
ratlier than with India, but wliose members 
were often socially unacceptable to both 
BriUsh and Indians, the Anglo-Indians deve- 
loped a “birds of a feather” eoiiseiousness 
which was manifest in residential segregation. 
To what extent they actually preferred to live 
apart it is difficult to say, but since they were 
persona non grata to the British and to many 
Inclian.s as w(‘ll, particularly Hindms and 
Muslims, spatial isolation was a logical out- 
come of tlicir social isolation. 

The Slum 

Tli(* familiar ecological p’ctur(» of an 
American slum is a zone centering around, or 
adjacent to. the central business distr-ct, with 
perhaps radial extensions of deteriorated anais 
along transportation routes or waterways, or 
around manufacturing est abl ishmemts . h>o- 
h’gical theory has inteipreted the American 
slum as an “area in transition,’^ tlio r<‘sult in 
part of a continuous [)rocess of invasion and 
succession by population, industry, and busi- 
ness. This invasion is most spc’ctaeular in 
ex})anding cities where competition for favor- 
able locations is intense. The un.dable rharac- 
t(‘r of th(‘ area is nfflectc'd m j)hysiral deterio- 
ration and, eoTiiiiioiily, social disorganization. 
For the most T>art it is th(‘ city’s low -rent area, 
and for this reason tends to bo the port of 
entry for impoverished immigrants. 

Jbingalore ])resent.s no such picture. The 
(•(‘iitral business district around Central Market 
has never experienced an areal expansion 
comparable to the pattern so common in 
American cities. Consequently there has been 
no s’gnificant ecological invasion by business 
of adjacent residential districts; hence no “zone 
of transition.’^ Until the past thirty years or 
so the population and economy grew' slowly. 
Only in recent years has rapid economic ex- 
l>ansion occurred, and it has been mainly 
industrialization . Although the residential 
areas surrounding the central business district 
and the more important secondary business 
centere are c)raractcri?f‘(l by biJEb deniity and 
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by various manifestations of social and personal 
disorganization, they are by no means the areas 
of poorest housing, nor arc they occupied by 
the lowest-incoiiic groups. 

"rhe most consi)icu()us slums, at least in the 
physical sense, are located elsewhc're, soiiu^ of 
them on or near the periphery of Bangalore. 
Unoccupied fringe areas are often settled l)y 
immigrants who cannot afford tf) pay rents 
charged in the imu‘r zones, even if they could 
find housing accomniodations, whicli is not 
always the case. Furtliermore, by settling on 
the ])erij)hery they may r(‘tain tlieir communal 
solidarity if there is a considerable migration 
of ])ersons representing a yiarticular caste. It i* 
tliei*efo]’(i, easier and cheaper for iIkmu to erect 
mud huts on the fringe tlian to find rental 
housing in areas already occupied. There are 
several areas, all of tliem located outside 

the irnmcdiiite vicinity of (lie business districts. 
v^om(‘ of tlies(‘ settlements have hvrii surrounded 
])y tlie exiiandirig city but continiK* to exist at 
points inteime(liat(‘ betwei'ii tlie outer fringe 
and the central zones of the city. This pattern 
of outlying slums ajijK'ars to resemble mure 
closely the ecological configuration of Batin 
American citii's tlian of cities in the Unitccl 
{states. 

Uppior ('las<^ and AlmDi.E Cl^ss Distrk’I's 
The residential arcais of ]ngh(‘st [irestigi* arv 
not on the outskirts, as is usually the cas(‘ in 
American cities, but are somewhat centrally 
located. Probably the most fasliionable district 
in the city is on or near High Ground, a sllghlly 
elevated area in the north-west sc<*tor, about, 
two miles north of the central business district 
but well witliin the city. Just south of ITigli 
Ground, north of the ‘'big business” district on 
Kempe Gowda Road, is another high-income 
residential area, presumably somewhat 
fashionable than the High Ground district. Still 
another, Basavangudi, is about a mile soutli of 
Central Market. Many of the liomes in these 
areas are spacious and luxurious. Most of the 
iniddle-cless residential districts arc well within 
the city limits. 

Residential Decentralization 
Suburban developments beyond the settled 
portions of Bangalore simply do not exist. 
Wealthy or well-to-do families have shown little 
inclination to shift to fringe areas. No doubt 


inadequate transportation in the past tended to 
discourage residential location very far from 
the center of activities, hut even with modern 
transportation facilities available — automobiles 
and buses — there is still little evidence that 
Bangalore residents are interested in Suburbia 
as a way of life. Since residence in certain areas 
within the city (High Ground for example) is a 
symi)ol of jircslige, high-status families presum- 
ably ])refer to i)e identified with residential 
lo('alilies that support or enhance tlieir own 
claims to status, ('ertaiiily the Miburhaii mode 
of living does not liav(; the jiopular appeal it 
enjoys in tlu' United Stales. 

Xor liavi‘ workers shown any marked ten- 
<l(‘ncy lo (K'vcloj) iiuliislrial siihurhs adjacent to 
the oul lying inaniifactnring establishments. 
I’ven Hindustan Airciaft and tlie Indian Tele- 
])lioiie In(liist>i('s, located five e)r six in'hs 
Ixyond th(‘ cityV boundaries, have not become 
tlie niicled of satellite factory towns. The thou- 
jsanfis of woikc'i's who are (‘inployed in these 
industries resiiiii in Bangalore and commute by 
bus. work Ira ii, or bicycle. These industries arc 
relatively new, liow’cver, and it may be that in 
time they wall act as a magnet for suburban 
<lev('l()[)inents of w^orkingmen’s lioims. At any 
rat' die ab.-eiice of any iiuirked pattern of subur- 
banization gives the city a compaetness that is 
not characi eristic of most American n:« ^'‘Opolises. 

This is not to say that fringe residditial 
developments art* completely absent. Public 
housing i)rograms, mainly for working class or 
lower white collar familii‘s, are located on or 
iK'ar tlu* city’.s edge. Housing construction 
under private ausi)ices likewise tends to a.ssume 
this ])attein — extensions of the outer edges of 
metro])olitan settlement rather than the deve- 
lopment of detached satellite communities. 
Basavangudi. a new’ ui)])er-class district on the 
soutli side of file city, is a case in point. 

CoNCT.rSTONS 

Tlie present ecological structure of Banga- 
lore hears the heavy imprint of the city’s histori- 
cal past. Tliat"]>ast was cliaracterized by limited 
indusrialization, slow economic growth, divided 
political authority, and extensive planning, 
esjiecially in the Cantonment. Today there is 
an upsurge of industrialism. Bangalore is the 
industrial boom town of South India. A planned 
economy is in prospect, both for the city and 



the nation as a whole. There will undoubtedly 
be continued population growth, and rapid 
growth at that. 

What effect, if any, will these changes or 
others have on the basic ecological structure of 
the city? Will industrialization, along with 
developments in trade, transportation, and 
communication, evolve a pattern similar to the 
Western configuration? Will communal segre- 
gation (caste and religion) decline in the wake 
of measures taken to strengthen political and 
economic democracy? Only a self-assured pro- 
phet would attempt to provide specific answers 
to these questions. 

A possible cluo to future ccolog cal changes 
may be found in Latin American cities. Dot- 
son”, Caplow”, and Haynei* observed a tendency 
for the classical pattern to change under the 
FAiropeari value systems. The most industrial- 
ized meti'opoiis of Latin America, Mcx'co City, 
has exhibited rather striking changes in the 
direction of ecological configurations similar to 
those of cities in the United States of Western 
Europe. It is possible, then, that the impact of 
industrial technology, large-scale economic 
organization, modern transportation, and West- 
ern status values will bring about similar changes 
in tlie ecological structure of Bangaloie 

There is reason to believe that industry 
will become increasingly decentralized and that 
industrial d*st riots will eventually emerge. In 
fact, the Improvement Trust Board has already 
delineated several fringe districts for new indus- 

2. Floyd and Lillian Ola DoK^’n, ‘‘Ecological 
Trends in the City of Cuadiilaiara, Mexico,” SocujI 
Forccii, 32 (May. 1954), pp. 367-^1. 

3. Caplow, op. cit. 

4. Norman S. Hayner, “Mexico City: lt«? Growth 
and Configuration,” American Journal of Sociology, 
50 (Janiiarj', 1945), pp. 295-304. 


trial developments, and all of these areas are 
well beyond the borders of the city. What is 
not so clear are possible trends in the ccolog>' 
of business. Fundamental changes in the orga- 
nization of trade, such as the growth of large- 
scale chain enterprises, would likely make for 
greater centralization of controls and hence 
stimulate the growth of a central business area. 
But such changes will likely come slowly. For 
a long time Bangalore will be a city of small 
shops . 

Nor is it clear what the trend will be in pat- 
terns of residential segregation. The removal of 
caste barriers penarzing the untouchables or 
scheduled castes, together with a general im- 
jirovement in their economic fiosifon, may make 
it possible for them, ms w’ell as other minority 
groups, to achieve a more favourable cco'ogical 
If.eation. But the ties of caste, fam ly, and reli- 
gion are strong, and existing ecological jiatterns 
so decjily imbedded in custom, that changes will 
probably come slowly for most of tlie groups, 
l^ossibly the most effective force making for re- 
distribution of the various castes, ethnic, or 
religious groups will he slum clearance and 
public housing jirograms in which occupants 
will be selected on the basis of need rather than 
social or cultural attributes. 

The foregoing observat'ons demonstrate 
clearly a fundamental problem of ecolog’cal 
theory as well as of sociological theory in 
general. It is the hazards involved in develop- 
ing theories of soe’ety based upon observed data 
from a single society or culture area. General- 
iz’d ion derived from a single culture tend to 
give American sociology a rather narrow provin- 
cialism which seriously limits its usefulness 
outside our national boundaries. 


EDUCaHONAL PftOGftESS IN INDIA. 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS, Ph. D. and SONYA PtlTIl DAS, D. Litt. (Paria) 


While race and health improvement is an essen- 
tial condition to the solid physical foundation 
of a community or nation, educational progress 
or intellectual development is the integral and 
component part of its social progress. Educa- 
tion has, however, a three-fold function in 
India’s rising new civilization: First, the imple- 
mentation of the provision of the Constitu- 
tion for free and compulsory education of the 
children and social education of the illiterate 
adults. Second, llie dissemination of the doc- 
trine of ‘^plain living and high thinking,” 
which is both ideologically and economically 
an absolute necessity for a country already 
over-i)opulated. Finally, like spiinnal, (dlii- 
cal and aesthetic values, 'ntellcctiuil value is 
also an integral part of hnnian nature as well 
as of Hindu cultiiri'. Fliiough incessant 
search after know’leilge, the indo-Aryaiis not 
only laid the foundation of science, philosophy, 
art and literature, but even realized the ulti- 
ma! e reality of the universe in terms of both a 
Spiritual Being (Vedaiitism) and a Moral 
Prineiple (Buddliismj, wdiich are among the 
highest moral and spiritual values of mankind. 
Intellcetual value sliould, llu'refore, remain a 
supreme end of India's rising civilization not 
only to the Hindus and the Buddhists, the 
ethnic and cultural descendeiits of the early 
Indo-Aryaiis, but also to all those peoples who 
have made the great laud of India their home 
and liave become an iiilegral part of her popu- 
lation. 

Introduction 

In spite of her glorious intellectual past, 
India has passed through many long periods 
of the ‘'Dark Ages,’’ except under such rule as 
that of Emperor Akhar. for about 1,000 years, 
due to a number of causes, such as foreign in- 
vasion, alien ruh' and colonial policy. Since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially under the impact of the West, there has, 
however, been a revival of intellectual activi- 
ties as expressed in renaissance, religious re- 
form, political, industrial and educational 
movements. The foundation of modern educa- 
tion was laid by the Education Despatch of 
the India Office in «1854. At first, education 
was a Central subject directly under the 


(lovernment of India, but the Government of 
India Act of 1919 introduced the system of 
prov’Ucial autonomy and made education a 
provincial subject. 

The progress of educaliuu under Provin- 
cial Governments is best indicated by the 
increase in number of the institutions and the 
scho ar.s fiuni 208.108 and 8.38 million in 
1921-22, re.-pret vely, to 2()9 535 ami 10. OS 
million m 1940-47, i.e., 22 and 92 per c^hib on 
the ev(* of Partition of India. Due to tlic ces- 
sation of a large part of territory as Pakistan, 
th(‘-e ligures declined resja ctively to 104,007 
and 13.57 million, i.c., by 39 and 16 per cent; 
but the latter ligurcs in their turn incrca.'5ed 
again n .^pecl i\ ely to 290 204 and 20.50 mil- 
lion. />., 77 and 95 per cent in 1951-52. In 
fact, national indepemlcnce gave a new impe- 
tus to the development of education in India, 
as indicated by the percentage increases of 37 
in institutions, ol 33 m enrohnent, and (.f 
in c'xpeiiditure m the eourse of live years tl9±8- 
49 To 1952-53), as uidicated in the table 
below: 

Progress of Education in India, 1948-53 
Year lusli- Jtiirol- Expendi- 

tions mciit turc 
(1000) (inillion) Rs. Mil- 





liou 

1948-49 

227 

21 

920 

1949-.')0 

281 

24 

1030 

195051 

284 

20 

1150 

1951-52 

291 

27 

1230 

1952 55 (Apiirox. ) 

511 

28 

1340 

PviToiitaiio iiUM'easc 

37 

35 

45 


Source: hufia, IffO-',, Annual At viAn\ Tlio Indian llijili 
Coiiniii.N^K)!!, London, pp. 122. 

Another effi'ct of India's national inde- 
pendence was tile reeoiisiitulion of the Depart- 
ment of Education into a full-fledged Ministry 
of Educal.oii ill 1957. VI (hough education is 
a State subjcii;!, the Central Government has a 
three-fold connection with the education of 
the States: (i) The Central Government is 
directly resixinsible for the administration, in- 
cluding education, of some of the States and 
Territories (c.g., Part C States and D Terri- 
tories) ; (2) although most of the universities 
are under State Governments, the Central 
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Government has taken direct chaT'^c of the 
Universities of Aligarli, Banaras, Delhi and 
Visva-Bharati; and (3) the Central Govern- 
ment is also directly responsible for the main- 
tenance of national cliar;n‘ter and iniiform 
standard of eibi. •,{ nr- ;i]i over ll:e country. 
This authority o.’ ma'iil. control io, how- 

ever, partly deh'gated to universities; bo* rds 
of secondary aial intermediate edu'v; -on; 
local bodies, such as district hoards, municipal 
boards, cantonment ])oards; and also philan- 
thropic and religions organizations. 

The present condiii(jns of the recognized 
educational institutions and of the scliolars are 
best indicated by (he following table. The 
facts are evidc iit and recjuii e scaicely any ex- 
planation, excejit f tr the laet that India li.e a 
popula(j(. n of 3(31 million but. In eduealhm, i-' 
far bcliind of the countries in Eiiiopc* ano 

America. 

licctQntzed E(lmali4)fial In^litutions 
in Ind'fi, 19r)l‘52 


Type i-l li* iioii Sj 1 ij-i of 

I I'l <>II'U Ht 

Kxp. mlitiin' 

lus'iluio 1» 

(iti aiuuiin<l») 

ON Million) 

Univi'i-l ■ ■ i.c 

‘2(; 

40 0 

UofiK-n u! .'(.i.ili.y a III. 

in:( m >' li ((( i di. « ' • a '2 


7 5 

Ai’trf nn«l 

colleges 

dl7 

83 2, 

I’rofo.s. 11 ...'d .Old s})' v'xiii 

cda(;!. t luii (‘(.'ih'oi d' 

71 

,V2 0 

Secoiidiiiy mIjuuIj 

a/'gs 

XU 0 

Priniaiy ncImuIs a J . U: 

i.saoi 

101 5 

Prc-ia ai’.'ny <'huok d’’ 

2.3 

1 .3 

V^f'c-atiunal and .'■])< c ,i! 

edu<'.'i.lioii ."i ' ' 

:dsi 

.31 1 

ToUU 

2 .VU 

‘.ISO 8 

Soiiifo: IridifL .1 'i‘ , 




inrnt of Iiko.'-, p 

There is a gieji dnlVeeiice in number be- 
tween boys and giiis m (durational institution'^ 
in India. In 1921-22, oi:l of 8.37 mdlion scindars 
in British India, only 1.41 million or 17 
per cent WTre girls as compared with 6.96 mil- 
lion or 83 per cent boy.s. In 1951-52., out of 
26.49 million scholars, 6.68 million or 25 
per cent were girls and 19.81 million or 75 
per cent boys, showing an increase in the pro- 
portion of girls from one-sixth to one-fourth in 
the course of a generation. This difference will 


very soon be wiped out as soon as the provision 
of the Constitution granting free and coinpul- 
soiy education for boys and girls bdwxM'ii the 
ages of G and 14 comes into full force. 

The numbers of boys and girls in dificreiit 
.stages of education are shown l)('lo\v. Tlic table 
indicates that the prcjporiioi^s of giiLs are lower 
in liigher stages of eilucation. 


Hoys and Girls in Rccotjnizcd EdiicdtiouaL 
Insiilutiions^ 19^1 -S:3 Shomn by Sta(jes 
(in iliouaands) 


Sfaij('. (if hiihc^ili.on 

iutlh; 

Cn//.s 

Tolal 

Pic 'priniurN 

10 

1 1 

.33 

Piiinai V 

1.3 37 1 

.3jr;^i 

I'.i.'ilO 

.S,‘coiidaiy 

]’j ufi " it'iial and 

1378 

801 

.3,200 

'13 1 Imn 1 1 

1.21,3 

203 

1,478 

(ajLI(’gial(‘ (i) 

4'ifi 

.32 

178 

'luial 

10.<S12 

o.oso 

20.408 


Suun’t huini—A /»'c /(/<'//( « I ( 5()\ (’MiUii nt 

('f [). 27(>. 

(1) iNjIIlhl 1*. llLi IIImIj.iU'. IIIkIi 1 -^1 iflll.iO , j ii'- 

.'MUifli and i»] 'Ui : 'i(;iial and hih.inal I'dii- 
cal lull. 

Tl*ii-‘ present educaiional siructuir com- 
pri.>e.'-: (1| Bnmary .-clooU which U"!* llu‘ 

regional lauguagi* oi' mothi'i -longue die 
medinm of iiislmclioii; (2) Miildlc sclio(»U 
wdiicli imparl, in-tiiudon in lh(‘ iigional lan- 
guage' a.nd Engii.-di, or only iti tlu' legional 
language; (3) Secondary schools whicli affoi'd 
lacililics for education up lo ]\lali iculd ion or 
an c(iuivalent .daridard; (4) Intel iiKMliale 
(•(dlege.". lhat ad; alTilialed to hoards or unive'r- 
.ilie>, 15) D(‘give (‘(dleges that are allihaled lo 
ni'ivfrsitic.'s; and (6) Bost-graduale and Ite- 
-('arch liihtilutions.^ 

A }>io vision of Its. 1,610 million has heu'U 
made in the l'’iv('-5"ear Plan for the (‘xpaiision of 
educational facilities at the C'entre and m the 
State.s. The Plan coni ('inplati'.s that, in addition 
lo nc'cddng spcxial respoii.sihilitjes in the li(‘!ds 
of liigher and technical education, tlu; (Jentral 
Gcjverninent vill assi-st only in ihe selected 
programs of national iinporlaiice in the lields 
of eleineiiiaiy, secondary, and social education. 
In respect of elementary education, the States 
will receive help in carrying out pilot projects 

1. Source: India^A Rejercnce Annual, 1964, Gov- 
ernment of India, p. 269. 
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of basic education including a scheme to set up 
model basic institutions in selecled areas, such 
as pro-basic and basic schools, a post-basic 
school, a teachers^ training school, and post- 
graduate teachers’ training college. The Plan 
has, therefore, set aside about 7 per c('nl. of tlu' 
total expenditure for educational exj)ansi(m. Of 
this amount, Rs. 415 million is j)('ing sjient by 
the Centre* and Rs. 1,195 million by (lie SI ale-." 

»1. Pnr.MARy AND Basio Edi’cviion' 

The eU'UK'nlary ediicalion i.s ^till imparb'd 
in India iin)'4Iy by i)rimai'y sch.ools, altlionuh 
(hey ar(' being ra])idly replacc'd by basic schools, 
w liicli inland to embody ji, bias (owa^aL sem*' 
cralts. This (len](*niary (ducat Ion is being 
snp]d('m('nl (a I i)v soc'ial education or ediK'atbni 
of illit(‘r:d(' adiilt^^ for int(dligent ci(i;n'ndnj>. 

P]n\TMn' Im)i (’vrTON 

Primary ('dneation, as impart(d 1)V He' 
/)(i/fts(ihi tin* THtkIus. I'a'j coni»‘ (b.\\n 

ft’om tune nnnieiiKH'nd and impa'’tcd ])y H' ' 
anean: tin M(wU‘ins, coin(‘ down 

from the Moslem fieriod, botli of had 

('xi«t(Ml wdicn tlie BriHsh took char.n' of TediaV 
educational -yd('m bv the midd'e of th(' lOlh 
centuiy fn spite of ^onu' inif)i‘(i\ c iuent in llu' 
Sf'condarv aial hlidier ( dneation th(‘ ]n’ m:;rv 
(’dncalion l.i<n-e'd bi'hind. Tn P'S-, lix* 0.;vo’n- 

iiK'iit of Tiidiji appointed, (’v])('cially under tlu' 

inthiencf' of Hu* Christ bin rnisHonaric'> Hk* fir<t 
Indian F.dnca.tion Commi'^sion to in(jui!*(‘ into 
the condition of primary edncalicm. Tlu- Com- 
mission rc('omme.;drd tlu* eidnisfincr of primary 
education to tlie caio of the lU'w’ ''-ert'at ed --(‘If- 
go\'rrniii!:r Iindics, such a*^ di.^irict and municipal 
])oard-:. and the sc'condary ediualior. to tlu* 
graiits-in-aid for tlu'u* development. Fven Ibis 
and oilier similar snbse(|uent mea'^ures have 
faih'd lo lu’ing al)ont miieh improycanont in 
primary edneation. Oiu'-half of llu* ]>rimaiy 
selinols wu'i’C' condnetc'd by oiu' leaclu’i’; tlirce- 
fourlbs of Ibe sebnols wen* ])rivately owuied; 
and four-fifths of the sebnols were loealod in 
l ural areas.* 

The first atteinjit to iniroduee free and 
compulsory education in India was mad* by C5. 
K. Gokliale. in the Legislative Council of the 

2 . hnlin — A Rcfcrcncr Govc'iunu'nt; 

of Tndin, pp. 332^3. 

3. Quiqiieyinial Rrt'fcw of the Profjrcss of Edneo- 

iion in India, 1932^, Part II. 


Governor-General in 1910-11. A second attempt 
for the same purjiose was made by the Provin- 
cial CiOVernnK'nts between 1919 and 1930, most 
of W'hieh enacted acts authorizing local bodies, 
district l)oards and municipalities, to introduce, 
with the jiri'vioiis sanction oi He'r (‘overnments, 
compubory education and ' ven to levy aii 
educational cess for the pnif)o,-(', if necessary. 
Because* of the optional chnr e tho results 
at.te.inc'd wu're ratlu'r nu'agre. P-na'ly, in 19-14, 
ihe tVntral Advi^-oiv Roa.’d of piiiicfition drew 
up naliotial scluane of free and compiil.^ory 
1 ‘ducation known a^ ihy Sercicnt T’^lan, for all 
childr(*n between the of fi and 14 (instead 
of fi and If) as bf'foic), tlu* scheme to be 
m‘lu(‘V(*d iu -10 years, s\h'eb was subserpiently 
p'diiced by tlie Ci . B Khe - C'ommittee to 1f> 
year'-'.* Tl, was not until ilu' attainment, of 
na,tional iiidepiaulcncf' that the Constitution of 
the bulian I’mon aceenn d the frej* and eon-pul- 
mv edKfi'tion of all children ])(dw(>en tlu* aties 
oT i; and 1 1 a- thi- ba- .• i>r’’'cioh' I'f its Republic 
and tlu* f(uinda''nn o'' In r I'olitical eeunomit', 
and *-oci!tl «u'moeracy. 

TIk* compnborv • duration of the children 
in a c(nmtry of 3()0 m’d’Oi'i ])o))nlation is a 
u! nli(‘ ta-k. a.s in’l,U:er..l by the following 
'■"•ial a])]U'aisal: 

"h j.-is })i ( 11 , a ’ ’\'eM*iMl -v Inn of 

( Juc.'i I inn pio\'(|ajj: (ilri'.mi :i I -r tOO pi.r r at, '‘bild- 
KU of llu* a^r-in.)iip 0 ' * 11; Si(i'nd.ev I'dncut ;oi\ for 
Id) i'(T c'Ciil (>[ llio-( out ti'i' the hr-t -tngo; 

IhiufT-itv' (’fliicat loA for 10 I'cr ci nt of thos'* pa^i-’ng 
out of hmh -H-lioofs; i ducal u n n*i a in idest 

-(-lie -jnd olhn minor will napiire an inual 

(’\j 'Oi’dd uiT* f'f lu Ih’ 1 1 no eiilho*! ^ ’ ‘n it comes 
into fill’ nyiniPon Tii ‘uld'\.‘n n< nlv V *-000 
millinn will lx* in cc"-.!’ ' n' to .mm ‘J.<in of Icacln'ra 
who would !)(' viaiuiri (I for Pa-ir :ind S<^hooLs 

oniv. and TP'. 2,720ni. fur huiUhiers- 

(1) B'VSIC l>t r\Tl()N 

Both the concept and -eb.enio of Basic 
('ducation (^I'iginated with Mahatma Gandhi, 
w‘ho teildiHuuJ^it. in Ids wuipty journal Ildr'jan 
in il937. The cardinal point (.f basic education 
is ‘Mearning through activity.’’ d'he tangible 
results achieved by The child create ^^elf- 


1. Bureau of ICducation, l^amjdilet No. 00 “Pdu- 
ciilion in Fine India”, 11R7-T.S. Ministry of Education, 
CTo\ eminent of India. 

5. hidia iv 10,^? The High C ornmission of India, 

London, p. 8J. 
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confidence, which is, in fact, the basis of 
personality. Both tlic prinriple and scheme laid 
down by Mahatmr Gandhi wore discussed and 
finally accepted by an Education Conference 
held at Wardha in October 1937, and tlie follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: (1) TTniversal 
free and compulsory education for 7 years from 
^he age of 7 to 14; (2) the mother tongue as 

the medium of instruction; (3) adjustment of 
education throughout this period to >some form 
of manual and ])roductive work or handicraft 
chosen with due regard to the environment of 
the child. The Conference appointed a Com- 
mTtee to work out th(' details of the syllabus of 
the basic education and tlu' Committee made its 
rcj)ort in December, 1937. with a complete out- 
line of the scheme of i)asie education. 

The Indian National Congress accepted the 
Basic Education Scheme and appointed an All- 
Tndia National Ediicafon Board under the title 
of the Hindustan Talimi Sangh to give effect 
to it. In 1937, when the Indian National Con- 
gress came into power in G out of 11 j)rovlnces, 
alt'Mupts were iiiaih' to uive effect to this pro- 
gramme under the title of ihe Nai Talim (New 
Education) . Early in 1945, another ‘National 
Education Conimitt(‘e met at Wardha to review 
the whole situation with regard to the Basic 
Education. 

The* Basie Ediicaf on, as adopted })y the 
Government of India fnlK under two cat('gnri(‘s: 
the junior and the senior, ^''o these must also 
be added tlie prc-basic education, which has 
made tremendous ])rogre.?s in most of the ad- 
vanced countries in rec(‘nt. years, and a begin- 
ning has also been made in India. 

Pre-Basic Educafion : The development of 
pro-basie or nursery ('duration is a nujst signi- 
ficant phenomenon in India . Pre-basie educa- 
tion means ^‘learning wh'h* playing.” Due to 
better nourishment r.nd eare, the child develops 
much earlier and quicker today than before. In 
India, nursery education has made its appear- 
ances and in 1951-52 there were 331 nursery 
schools with 33 000 children. Thus, a boginnirn: 
has b('en made and it is bound to grow stead” 
though slowly, all over the country. 

Junior Basic Ednent'on: The Government 
of India has advised tlu' State Govenimcnts to 
make adequate provisions, as early as possible, 
for free and compulsory basic education for all 
children between the ages of 6 and 11, irrespec- 


tive of caste, creed and social status. The 
instruction imparted in the junior basic schools 
is of the same standard as in the primary 
schools, but it has a bias towards basic crafts, 
such as agriculture, spinning and caving, fruit 
pn^scu’vatioii, vegetable gardening, carpentiy, 
leatlier work, book craft, domestic craft, etc. 
The basic school must have at least two acres 
of land for gardening with necessary facilities 
for irrigation. The Central Advisoiy Board of 
Education has recommended that at least eight 
y('ars of basic education should bo provided for 
every child, the first stage of junior basic (edu- 
cation covering five years. It is expected that 
within a short period of time all ])rimary seliools 
will b(‘ re])laee(l by junior basic schools. 

Senior Basic Education is complementary 
to junior basic ('dueatiou and covers all eliildren 
beUveen 11 and 14 years of age. Like that in 
junior basic education, the instruction in senior 
basic education has also a bias iow'ards crafts. 
Of all the children completing junior basic 
schools, 80 per cent go to senior basic schools 
and (he remaining 20 per cent go t(> the .lunior 
department of the liigh seliools. wdiei’c they are 
trained for receiving higher education at tlie 
universities. 

Basic Education Training: One of the re- 
comiiKmdations of (he Planning Commission 
was the development of pilot proji'cis in Basic 
Education. On the initiative of the Ministry of 
Education, each State lias, therefore' set uj) a 
scheme to demonstrate in a selected area sound 
methods of basic and social (‘dueation. The 
main features of tlie scheme are: (aj A iX3st- 
graduatc college for the staff of Basic Training 
Colleges and administration jiersonnel, a full- 
fledged Basic School for practice and demons- 
tration; (b) a basic training college for primary 
school teachers; (c) five well-plannccl com- 
munity centres; (d) an integrated bbrary 
service for the area; (e) a Janata College for 
training vidage leaders; (f) a share of grants 
for improving primary and bas'c schools in 
selected areas. In all, sanction was given to 
State Governments for 3,000 teachers and 2000 
vSocial Education workers under this scheme. 

Among the most important basic train ^ 
institutions in India, mention may be made of 
the Nai Talim Bhavan at Sevagrarn; the Jamia 
Millia Teachers* Training Institute,. Delhi; the 
Vidya Bhavan, Santiniketan ; and Sarvodaya 
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Maha Vidyalaya or Bihar Coinniunity College. 
There are a few training schools under private 
auspices, such as Ramakrishiia Mission Vidya- 
layii at Madras and Vidya Bhavan at Udaipur 
In addition, all the States have set up their own 
basic training schools and post-graduate basic 
training colleges. 

Social. Education 

Social (Adult) education originally meant 
imiiarting instruction in literacy to India’s 
illiterate masses, but has recently undergone 
complete changes and now implies fundamental 
education as defined by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisa- 
tion. Tiikc the basic education for children, the 
social (‘diication fur adults also aims at develop- 
ing intelligent citizenship and is thus closely 
related to primary ediieation. This definition 
lias been accepted by all the Stales and has thus 
become the objective of tlu* Indian Union. Among 
the spc'cial features of social education the most 
important would be the development of school- 
ciim-community centres, Janata (Peoiile/s) 
(^»llege for tiainiiig social education workers, 
jiroduction of special literature, and audio- 
visual aids. 

Like the education of children, the ednea- 
tion of adults should also I)egin on functional 
bases; and both age and sex as well as the 
social, political, and economic objectives 
should be takim into consideration. The con- 
cej)t of social education has been extended 
to include new^ items such as (1) Literacy; 
(2) a knowledge of the rules of health and 
hygiene; (3) training for tlie imiirovement of 
the adults’ economic status; (4) a sense of 
citiizcnship with an adequate consciousness of 
rights and duties; and (5) healthy forms of 
recreation suited to the ne(*(ls of the community 
and individual. Though rather sophisticated, 
these tenets would be helpful to the directors 
of the adult education. The implomenUition 
of social education has been undertaken 1)011 
by the Central and State Governments. 

There are various types of adult educa- 
tion centres, which provide both short terms 
and comprehensive courses. The short courses 
provide mostly education in literacy, but in 
some of the States there are more elaborate 
courses for health, sanitation, civics and train- 
ing in leadership. Education througli audio- 


visual aids forms an important part of social 
education. Mobile vans arc equipped wuth 
projectors and films, gramophones and magic 
lanterns. Programmes are broadcast from 
A.I.R. (All India Radio) both for rural and 
industrial areas. Facilities for education and 
training in the visual arts and crafts, agricul- 
ture, music and dancing, and other similar 
subjects, are being provided in schools and 
colleges. The Central Government ha.s arrang- 
ed for the training of teachers in basic educa- 
tion. arts and crafts, nnisie and dancing at 
Janiia Millia in Dellii and at Visva Bharati at 
Santiniketan. 

.Social education lias recently been en- 
forced by several factors, of which iho folkw- 
iiig arc the most important: 

(1) Translation into regional languages of 
Hindi pamphlets for neo-literates since 1949- 
50, especially such treatises as History of 
India, llisiory of flic TTo/’/d, and Story of Life. 
Attempts are bi'ing made to publish about 25 
l)ooks of iiteralurc of good quality. 

(2) The establishment, in co-operation 
with the Ford Foundation, of four literary 
workshops for producing reading material 

specially suitable for iieo-literatcs. 

(3 1 4'lie (“-itabrslmient of a Group Train- 
ing Centre in Fundainc'utal Ivlucation at 
Mysore witli tlio help of UNESCO for train- 
ing leaders in social ediieation drawn from 

d i ff ereiit counfcl-ies . 

(4) PiiUheation of social' education lite-r 
ratnre, wliieh the Government of India started 
in March, 1950 and which has already j)ublish- 
ed 155 pamphlets. 

(5) The establishment of the Social Wel- 
fare Board under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education. The Board aims at stimulating 
and co-ordinating the activities of various 
bodies working in the field of Social Welfare. 

Jj . Secondary Edi cation 

Like (lie f>rimary education, secondary 
education was also largely carr ed on by pri- 
vate enterprise. The movement of national 
education by the beginning of this ceniurj'’ re- 
sulted in the foundation of several national 
educational institutions, such as the Dayananda 
Anglo-Vedic College by the Arya Samaj at 
Lahore, the Gunikul (education in the tradi- 
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tions of the Aryan) by Swaini Phraddhananda 
at Haridwar, the Central TTindu CollcKo by 
Mrs. Besant at Banaras. and the Brahmacharya 
Ashram by Rabindranath Tajzoip ‘it Santiiii- 
ketan. There were alj'O founded the National 
Council of Education and a National CoHeite 
in Calcutta as well as several other hijziher edu- 
cational institutes in other places. The three 
permanent effects of the Nafnnnl Educational 
Movement which have heeji Ic'ft behind an*: 
(1) A. Technical School at Jadavpur near Cal- 
cutta, which has now hc’conie the C'ol]efz:e of 
Eni^inecrinfij and Tei'hnoloiry ; (2) (he revival 
of arts and crafts winch h.'nc become parts of 
the national economy: and (3> the realization 
by the peoples of tlic importance of tlie mother 
tonjrue as tin* medium of education, at Ica-t in 
the primarv^ and secondary ('ducat ion. Al- 
thoirrh the national education moveanont went 
miieli beyond, it centc'red around the s(«c(mdarv 
education for all [)racti(‘al purposes. 

Secondary education as it exists today, 
may be divided into tlircc* cla>'Cs: First the 
general education which is a connectinp; link 
between the primary or lauic education and 
hi,t^her education, and for wliieh there \ver.' 
22.500 institutions with 5.048 000 scholars in 
1951-52, a.-^ indicatMl hcfoi'c Table No. 2); 
secondly, vocational edneatioTj. •\lnch j)r('pai('< 
the scholars for certain M'rvlci > or occupations 
in life and for which tlnaa' wc'.- 51,009 institu- 
tions with l.-hSI.OOO schr)lars: and finally, spe- 
cial education such as those for tin* handi- 
ca])ped and visual arts and crafts, and similar 
other education. AUhouali tlu' number of 
6uch institutions and ^cliolai's is ratlier jimitc’d, 
they pcif(‘riii \riy ^’a1uai4^‘ s*'ivic(' to ‘-oci(‘ly. 

GnxKRAL Education 

General sacondaiy ('(liicai ion is imparted 
by the seciondary schools, of wliicli there were 
12 693 in 1948 aial 18.497 in J953, showing an 
inen^aso of 45 pea- c(’nr in tlu' coiiiso of five 
years. Secondary schools are of two different 
kinds: ( 1 ) the middle .-chool^ in which (iduca- 
tion is imparted nio'^tly in j-eaional languages 
or mother tongue, and in .soiue of these schools 
Engl'sh cla^.-e^ are also addod; and (2) the 
high scliools, where cdnc-ilion is imptarted 
both in r(\Ldonal language and in English from 
the very beginning, hut gradually higher 
classes are continued in English and regional 


languages arc minimized or even dropped. In 
most of these English high schools, education 
is continued for ten or twelve years and is 
ended in a final examination called Alairlcu- 
1 at ion. 

The middle school ('diication, cvc'u though 
su])pl(‘m(‘nt(‘d by sonu' classes in JOnglish, led 
tin* students mostly to normal school ('diication 
for (eachershij). After matriculating from the 
high school, the* stiirh-nts can cnt(_'r a university 
for a three-year degree course* or a four-year 
degrc'c course. I'lio courses are divided into 
the intermediate stage ajid a d(‘gre(* stage, fli 
has been said of tlu' English high school, as it 
liad ('xisU'd for a long time and as it, slill ('xists 
in many parts of the* rouuliy even lo-dav, tijat 
it begins instruction in piimmy educat.lon. 
])n‘pares for liig!i('r I'diieal ion, and iiit I’odiices 
th(* youmu'i* geiu mt io]is into iIm' ’ '(imd 

cLi'tural movcmi'iit and is thus a cnmpl-'te 
system of eductition in lisi'lf, although it ha^ 
to iiegha'j. tiu' regional language, s^ec'ondary 
educalioii has hi'en uude]<.'om' piolouiul 
(‘h‘PU'('s a’ iiulicatf'd h^-h'w. 

The Srrofidanj Educ(tfiiv) CrninniHSi'nn 
was ^appointed by the Governmc'iit of India in 
•1952 and its ri'poig, wa> .submitted in 1953. 
T]k‘ (‘-’st'ntia! poin'*- of tlu' i ('eommeiuhi t im* 
are tin* following: t1) IMiiealion at the liigli 
school ,4age slioiild commi'iice after four or 
five years of primary oi- junioi* basic education 
and should com[>iis(' such divi'rse siibjc'cts 
as language, social studies. aeiK'ral science* and 
erafi<: (2) Regional laiigiiagi* should be the 
medium of instruction, wliile the national 
language and i\ foreign languagi' should also be 
taught, at. the middle school stage; (3) there 
should not l)e less than 200 working days in 
the year. There should be 35 periods eacli of 
45 ininule.s^ duration per week; (4) In matters 
of public excaminatious and promotions, school 
jvcords should be tak('n into consideration; 
(5) Midtipurposo schools should b(‘ opened to 
encourage teclinical education at. an early 
stage; (6) T1 ere should be boards of secondary 
education, boards for teachers’ training and 
iStat(i Advisory Boards. The report of the 
Goinmitlee appointed by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to examine the recommen- 
dations was accepted in 1954 and the imple- 
mentation of important provisions was ex- 
pected to begin soon. 
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Two important developments in connec- 
tion with secondary education deserve men- 
tion: First, in co-operation with the Ford 
Foundation, a team of four forei^m and four 
Indian educationists was dcjiutcd to make a 
detailed and comparative study of two i)rob- 
Icins hi^hliehicd in Hie Secondary Kducat’on 
Commission Report, namely, mediods of 
teaclicr training and the coiistruclion of eiirii- 
e-ula in scliools. TIk* team visit (‘d Denmark, 
Cermany. the United Kine;doin, and ih 
United States for Hie study and sul)mitt(‘d its 
reports; Second, tlie institution of head- 
maslerh’ seminai‘-e/</// camps in tlu' tield of 
secondary education. The first session of such 
s(‘]niiiar-r////^“cam]>s was liehl at Taradevi, 
Simla, where about 50 liradmastia-s from ,V) 
Stalls mcl. and drew u]^ a proiiramm(‘ of re- 
forms. Such mei'tinas will be continued lu-ie- 
afl IT. 

lu lh(‘ meaiilinu' the (iinstion of im]>’e' 
inentiii'j; \hr. n'commcudat lou- of the Sc,‘on<iary 
Fducatiou ( 'omiiii'-.don received senon,^ (‘(uni- 
(h’ratioii hy the' Ceiitial rjoveriimeut which 
pro[)()sed tli(‘ follow iue, seliemes: (1) 1 istabi’.^ii- 

nuail of 500 mult lpui]>os(« scliooU with ahouc 
l.OtX) iiew' iiintv of eouiM's; (2) A'sd^.auee to 
dOO additional schools for improviue llu'ir 
teaeliiiii^; (5) Inipi o\ eiiuait ol d.OtX) school 
libraries; l 1) Introduction of eiails into 2 OtK) 
iii’djlle schools; aud (5) Ti’ainiiip; of U’.'icin ’ 

It has been i'eceii(-ly dc'cided that- seeoiidaiy 
ediieatioii .dioiild be a seii-eonl allied and 
eoin[)lel(‘ stai^ic*; instruction should 1)(‘ coidiuued 
up to lli(' ai;e of 17 to b(' lolh)\ved by a ihree- 
year course leading:; to Bachelor's l)ijj,ree. 

Vo(^ \'riON \h Ihu c V 1 K'V 

Closely coiiiu'cli'd with secoiidaiy rdjica- 
tion aud, m fact, an important pan of it, is the 
Vocational calucation or iiislruclion and traiii- 
inj.?; in speciali/.ed services oi' oi'cupal ions. 
Crowiii;^ nnemploymcaif amongst ilii‘ educati'd 
classes has, since the bej^iniiiiia; of the present 
eeiitury, broiiu;hl. home to the iJidian public 
the defect of ])ure!y a.caiic'iiiie ('(lucadion. .Most 
of the jiroviiicial }i;overiiiiieiiis had to appoint 
committees to investigate the causes of, and 
recommend remedies for, unemployment among 
the educated classes. But veiy few of the 
recommendations had been implemented. 

In 1938, the Government of India requisi- 


tioned the services of Messrs. Wood and 
Abbot from the Board of Education, England, 
“to advise them on certain problems of educa- 
tional reorganization, and particularly on the 
problems of vocational education.'’ 'The main 
recommendations of their rcpoit were the fol- 
lowing: (1) Universities and lecljiiical in.^ti- 
tules lor till' (idueation of maiiagiiig and dirc-ct- 
ing grades of pei^unuri in organized and laigu- 
scale iudustrie>; (2j Si'uior cuinmei’cial schools 
for up])er grades on the business side, and senioi- 
tecliiiiciil sclujuls lor upper supervisory grades 
mainly m iioii-inaiiipiilatiiig industries; (3) 
.Iiuiioi- tc'ciinieal schools for low'er supervi.'^ory 
gradi's ill the manipulative mdu.Mries; (4) 
Industrial schools for independent workcu's in 
small-scale illdllst^le^ ; and (5) d'radc schools lor 
craIl>m(Mi and operatives in oigaiii/i'(l mdustries, 
and lurai midille scliools and higher secondary 
schools with agricultural bias for cultivators 
and larmiT5>. Since tlic publii ation of the re- 
ports, a new typij oi schools cabed the poly- 
lecliiiic scliools. conjhinmg gi'iiei’al and techni- 
cal cducalioiL on a higher IcvtI, has come in- 
U» i*xis(.ence and now' lomis a part of tlie Delhi 
University.' 

Special Education 

Of tlu' \aii()u>s systdiis of special ediica- 
i.oii, iiieiiiiou may be made of only a few: 

(1) Education of the iiandicai/pcd: 
Schools for l1i(‘ haiuhcaiiped may lie classihed 
as: (Aj schools for the physically handicappcG 
(olind, deaf and dumb); and 1 li) schools for 
the menially handicapped. There are 50 insti- 
tutions lor tlie blind and 42 fur the deaf and 
dumb, tor Uio mentally haiidieapped, there 
are only two institutions, one in \Vest Bengal 
and ilie ollur m Boiiihay. In all the States, 
geiieiai I'duealioii is impai'ttd to the blind 
ilirough the re.g.uiial huiguieges in accordance 
\Mdi (lu? Biailli^ Uode. SLudeiils are given 
vocational training in crails, such as tailoring, 
knitting, Weaving, car])eiitry, etc. Music is 
also taught uj all the schools. 

(2) Audio-] i^siiid-EducuLiun: The Alinis- 
try of Kdiicatioii has set up a National lioard 
for Audio-Visual Education to co-uruiiialc the 
work done in this tield and to advise the Cen- 
tral and State Governments. Programmes 

6. A. N. Basu: Education in Modern IndiOp 
Calcutta, 1947, pp. 116-117. 
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suitable for rural areas arc broadcast from all 
the stations of All India Radio. Several St^te 
Governments have introduced musical and 
dramatical entertamment as an integral part 
of social education. 

(3) PropagafioT} of Hindi: A Five-Year 
Plan for :the development and propagation of 
Hindi has been drawn up by the Ministry of 
Education. Tlic Plan aims at making Hindi the 
official language of the Union within the stipu- 
lated period of 15 years. A new section for 
Hindi has been opened in the Ministry. A Cen- 
tral Hindi Organization (Hindi Shiksha 
Samiti) has been formed to advise the Minis- 
try on the question of development and propa- 
gation of Hindi. A Board of Scientific Techno- 
logy was set up in 1950 to prepare dictionaries 
of scientific, administrative, and other techni- 
cal terms in Hindi. A library of Hindi books 
is being built up gradually. 

3. Higher Education . . 

The higher education may be classified 
under three headings; (1) university educa- 
tion: (2) technical education; and (3) arts 
and culture. The number of the people at 
present engaged in higher education, dinTtive 
services, and research and investigation, is 
very insignificant for Indians vast population. 
The Government of India has fully realized the 
importance of higlier and specialized education 
to the reconstruction of the social, political, 
and economic life of modern India and has 
undertaken the development of education in all 
these aspects and on a vast scale. 

XjNIVF.RSrrY Eni CATTON 

The foundation of university education 
was laid by tlie establishment of the TTniver- 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay, and Ma»lras in 
1857. They were followed by the rise of a 
university at Lahore (now in Pakistan) in 
1882, and of another at Allahabad in 1887. 
These older uivversities. as they are now called, 
have made great progress both in number of 
courses offered and in character of education. 
The development of these and the subsequent 
universities has been influenced by several 
factors; First, the University Commission of 
1902 and its following University Act of 1904, 
authorizing the universities, among other things, 
to inspect and control their affiliated colleges 


and thus helping them in the better adminls- 
tration of rthe universities rather than merely 
increasing their number. In fact, between 1887 
and 1916 not a single new university came into 
existence in India. Secondly, (he Calcutta 
University Commission of 1917-19, and Its 
following University Act of 1920 requiring, 
among other things, a two-year intermediate 
course as a condition to the admission to the 
university education . The riTommendation'^ 
of this Commission were followed by the rise of 
eight universities during the period of eighr 
years (1920-27) . Finally, the attainment 
national independence which stimulated ilie 
rapid develoj)ment of university ccliKoilioii and 
the establishment of thirteen universities in the 
course of eight years (1947-54) as indicated in 
the table below: 

(Table — see next page) 

Type,^ of Indian Ihiirersities ; It is 
evident that there are thn'c types of univer- 
sities in India : First, AniUatlng Universdes, 
which do not teach but only examine the 
students of the colleges of arts and science, of 
wliieL there wore 579 in 1951-52. They prescribe 
the courses of studies, organise examinations, 
issue certificates or grant degrees to successful 
stndenis, thus preserve uniformity, efficiency, 
starnlard, and quality of education. Second, 
Residential I'niversitirs, which teach and 
examine and also require residence in the 
university. Most important of these univer- 
sities are the Hindu University at Banaras, 
the ^Moslem University at Aligarh, and the 
Visva-Bliarari at Santiniketan. There are at 
present six other residfufal universities in 
India. The residential university's liad long 
existed in ancient and inedi'cval India, such as 
T3anaras, Ujjain, Taxila and Nalanda. v The 
best example's of this typo of universities in 
modern times are Oxford and Cambridge. 
Residential universities offer opportunities to 
the students to come in close contact with their 
professor. Finally, Teaching Universities^ which 
both teach and examine without requiring 
residence. Freedom from residence in the 
university makes it convenient for most of the 
students, especially women, to live with their 
parents or husbands, and to take advantage of 
university education and to appear for examina- 
tion, whenever required. Most of the great 
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Growth in Number of Universities in India 1S57 — 1954 



Name 

Location 

Character 

Year 

1. 

Calcutta 

West Bengal 

Teaching and affiliating 

loi)7 

2. 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Teaching and affiliating 

IS:’)-; 




(reconstituted) 

192}- 

3. 

Madras 

Madias 

Teaching and affiliating 

IH.jI 




(reconstituted) 

192‘d 

4. 

Allahabad 

U. P. 

Teaching, unitary and rcsidcidial 

1S87 

P 



(reconstituted) 

.192:; 

5. 

Banaras 

U. P. 

Teaching and residential 

19l(: 

6. 

Mysore 

Mysore 

Affiliating and teaching 

i9ie 

7. 

Pallia 

Biiiar 

'J’eachiiig and affiliating 

1917 

8. 

Osmania 

Hyderabad 

Teach 'lig aiul residential 

1918 

9. 

Aligarh 

U. P. 

Teaching and resitlenlial 

1920 

10. 

lAicknow 

U.P. 

'reaching. imiLaiy^ and residential 

1920 

11. 

Delhi 

Delhi 

T(*aching, iindary and residential 

1922 

12. 

Nag])ur 

M.P. 

'reaching and affiliating 

1923 

13. 

Aiidiii’a 

Andhra 

'Duelling and affiliating 

192f 

14. 

Agra 

U. P. 

Teaching and affil.atiiig 

1927 

15. 

.\nnamalai 

Aladi'us 

'rcaciiiiig, unit ary. and affiliating 

1920 

]<j. 

d'ravaucore 

T. and ('. 

Teaching, affiliating and residential 

1937 

17. 

Utka! 

( )rb'sa 

Affiliating 

1947 

18. 

Saugor 

M.P. 

'rea.cliing and affiliating 

194t 

19. 

Bajpulaiia 

Bajputana 

Affiliating and teaching 

4947 

20. 

Punjab 

Punjab 

Afliliating and teaching 

494; 

21. 

( Jaiihati 

Assam 

T* aching and affiliating 

194.1 

22. 

I^)()na 

Bombay 

tcacliing and affiliating 

1941 

23. 

Uoorkce 

U.P. 

Teaching, unitaiy and residential 

194! 

24. 

Jammu k Kashmir 

Kashmir 

Affiliating 

194! 

2.5. 

Baaoda 

Bombay 

Teaching and affiliating 

1941 

2t. 

Karnalak 

Bombay 

^’caching and affiliating 

195( 


(hi jurat 

Bombay 

Affiliating 

1951 

il 

S.N.D.T. Women’s 




1 

University 

Bombay 

Affiliating 

195 

29. 

Visva Bharati 

West Bengal 

'D'acliiiig unitary and residential 

195 


Bihar 

Bihar 

Affiliating 

1957 

317 

Sri Venkatesvara 

Venkati svara 

Teaching and i evidential 

195 

U. 

PrmWli; M.I 

Miuiliy.i Piadrsh; T. 

Sniiicc Itidi'i A R'lfUnci’ AunudI, 195^, 

Go\ (111 


and C — 'riiiv;irii ()r(' 

iind C'oclmi; S.N.D.T 

nu'iii ol linl ii, p. 272. 



— Shiiniiiti Nalluibiii 

Daniodrtr I’liackcrsuy . 




imivorsitios (^f modern t'mes nn' of dll':; jypo, 
snrh as the Universities of Pnris. Berlin, Lon- 
don ainl Now York. All Mieso types of univer- 
sities are needed for higher education in India. 

University Education Commissions: In 
addition to the induenee upon the growth in 
number of the universities as described above, 
these University Commissions have further 


effects upon higher education in general. A 
word must tliereforc be added: 

The University Commission of 1902 waj 
apj)ointed by Tvord Curzon and its recomnienda. 
tions were given effect to by the University AeJ 
of which granted, among other things 

power to tlie universities to inspect and contro 
the working of the affiliated colleges and U 
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undertake llic work of teaching and research. 
The iJducation Resolution of the Government 
of India announced a policy of instituting 
teaching and rcs dential universities at Dacca 
(now in Pakistan), Banaras and Aligarh. 

The C alcutta University Commission of 
1917-19, of wh rh Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, 
Indir’, greatest educationist and Vicc-Chancel- 
’or of the Calcutta University was the pr ine- 
mover and Sir Michael Sadler, well-known 
British educationist, the president. The Com- 
mission recommended, among other Ihings, two 
years additional cducafon in intei mediate 
colleges for a'l students intending to enter a 
university and the appointment of independent 
boards at tlie head of all secondary and inter- 
mediate institutions, and the creation of three 
years first degree courses. 

University Education Commission of 1948 
with Dr. S. Radhakrishnan as chairman, was 
appointed by the Government of India to report 
on un versity education and suggest improve- 
ments. Seme of the recommendations made bv 
the Commission were: (1) Students should be 
admitted to the universities only after they 
have completed 12 years of prc-uriivers'ly edu- 
cation; (2) the academic year shou’d n^>t con- 
stitute less than 180 working days exclusive of 
examinations; (3) there should be three terms, 
each of about eleven weeks duraton; (4) more 
attention should be given to the subjects such 
as agriciil' lire, commerce education, engineer- 
ing and technology, ’aw and medicine; (5) ex- 
isting engineering und technological institutes 
should be regarded as national assets; (6) three 
years’ study for the first degree should not be 
judged by a single examination and examina- 
tions shou d be licld at a number of stages. The 
recommendations of the Commiss'on were gene- 
rally ar^proved by the Central Advisory Board 
of Education. To improve and expand the 
facilities for post-graduate research at the 
un versities, grants anmunting to about Rs. 4.5 
million have been made to eight universities. 

Partly to implement the recommendations 
of the University Education Commission and 
parily to guide the educat'onal movement in the 
right direction, the Government of India has 
undertaken several steps: First, although edu- 
cation is a State subject, the Government of 
Ind a has extended financial help to the Univer- 
sities of Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi^ and VisYA" 


Bharati; Secondly, the Central Government 
blished the Univers'ty Grants Commission in 
1953 to act as an expert body to advise the 
Government on problems connected with the 
co-ordination of facilifes and the maintenance 
of standards in universities and to take neces- 
sary act ons. Finally, the Central Government 
has appointed a Committee of the Central Advi- 
sory Board of Education to review the progress 
made in implementing the recommendat ons of 
the University Commission and to suggest 
further steps to be taken by the Government 
and Universities in this connection. 

The Inter-University Board acts as an 
advisory body and provides a forum for dis- 
cussion of university problems. It helps Indian 
universities to obtain recognition for degrees 
and diplomas in other countries. For the deve- 
lopment of higher education and rcscaicli, the 
Planning Commission has made a provision of 
Rs. 32 111 Uioii for the planning period. 

Non-University Institutions: Apart from 
the universities, there arc a number of inst tu- 
tions tliat offer undergraduate, graduate, and 
post-graduate research and training facilities. 
Tliey^ are classified under tiie fo. lowing 
headings togctlicr with tlie r numbers: (1) 
Humanities 10; (2) Scientific research 78; (3) 
Engineering and technology 14; (4) Agr culture 
13; and (5) Medicine. 

Academics ond institutes have been esta- 
blished often with the help of the Government 
to help higher education in Pali and Sanskrit, 
such as the Magadlia Research Institute of 
post-graduate studies at Nalanda and the 
Midiila Institute of post-graduate studies and 
research at Darblianga. In addit on to these 
universities there arc also a number of post- 
giaduatc institution^ and linguistic organiza- 
tions wh.ch provide facil ties for research in 
education and culture and receive grants from 
the Government of India for th s purpose. Most 
imporUuit ol these institutes are: (1) Tlie 
Bhanuarkar Oriental Research Institute at 
Fooria; (2) The As atic Society at Calcutta; 
and (3) The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Cultuie at Calcutta. 

Scholarship Schemes: With the object of 
training personnel required for manning the 
post-war development schemes of the Govern- 
ment of India, Overseas Scholarship scheme was 

started in 1945. ^nce then itha acbemo bfti 
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undergone modifientions and, in 1952-53, only 
25 persons were selected for scholarships of this 
kind. But s’nce then, several other scho’arships 
and fellowships have been created, such as 
Federation of British Industries Scheme; Indo- 
German Industrial Schemes; scholarsh ps to 
Scheduled castes, Scheduled Tribes, Backward 
Classes; scholarships to students from Asia, 
Africa, and other Commonweal Ui countries; 
grants of fellowship to French students; and 
Un ted Nations and Ilncsco (United Nations 
Educational Service and Cultural Organization) 
Fellowships. 

Tdcitntcaii Education 

In India, technical education forms a 
distinct subject and is not included in the 
University educat iuii. Nevertheless, technical 
institutes began to appear by the middle of 
the last century and one of the cngineiaing 
colleges at Roorkee celebrated its centenary 
and became a university in *1948. (Jn the 
recommendation of All-India Council for 
Technical Kducation, a jirogram of the develop- 
ment of Technical Education was [)re[)jircd m 
1947-48. The Council lias, on the recommen- 
dation of the Seven-Man Committee, ('«^peei- 
ally appointed by the Council to [ir'esent to the 
Planning Commission a Five-Year P an of 
Development on Technical Kducation, drawn 
up a new program of improvement and ex- 
pansion of Technical Education at all levels. 
The Plan contemplates: (a) development of 
facilities for post-graduate course, advanced 
training and research; (b) improvement of 
instructional facilities in engineering and 
technology at the undergraduate level. 

The All-India Council also recommended 
the setting up of an Administrative Staff 
College and of a National Institute of Manage- 
ment. A sub committee is already at work 
preparing a detailed scheme for the establish- 
ment of the former and is examining such 
questions as location of the college. A second 
Bub-committce is preparing a similar compre- 
hensive report on the setting up of the National 
Institute of Management. The Council has 
Bet up a Board of Assessment to examine 
standards of technical or professional qualifi- 
cations. On the advice of the Council the 
Central Government has decided to establish 
a jSchool of Town and Regional Planning in 


Delhi as a joint enterprise of the Government 
and of the Institute of Town Planner (India). 

Art and Culture 

Since the ear’iest times, art and culture 
received royal patronage, which was continued 
both under Hindu rule and Muslem rule, but 
under British rule, it was taken over by the 
Indian Princes. Since the attainment of 
national independence, the Government of 
India has under taken the patronage of art and 
cu ture and, on the suggestion of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, decided to cstabbsh a 
National Cultural Trust to promote ai’t and 
culture through the agencies of national aca- 
demies, namely: (1) An Academy of Letters 
for Indian languages, literature, history and 
philosophy; (2) an Academy of Art&, graphic, 
p’astic and applied; and (3) an Academy of 
Dance, Drama, and Music. 

(1) The Sangeet Nafnk Akndemi (Aca- 
demy of Dance, Drama, and Music) w’as con- 
stituted by a reso’ution of the Ministry of 
Education and inaugurated in January 1953. 
The chief objective of the Academy is to foster 
and deve’op Indian dance, drama (including 
films), aral music and to promote throiigli tliem 
; e cultural unity of the country, as well as to 
co-ordinate the activities of the regional or- 
ganizations, promote research, set up training 
institutions, sponsor festivities and cu’tural 
exchanges in tlic fields of dance, drama and 
music. The Academy has set up regional 
academies in the States and inauguratid the 
National Music Festival in March, 1954, in- 
cluding 43 pi’ograms and fiO eminent artists as 
well as the National Drama Festival for over 
a month wlien 21 dramas were played in 14 
Indian languages including Sanskrit. 

(2) The National Salutya Akndemi 
(National Academy of Letters) was inaugu- 
rated in March, 1954. It is a nationa’ organi- 
zation for the development of Indian letters 
in order to sqJj high literary standards, to foster 
and co-ordinate literary activities in all Indan 
languages, and to promot<) through them the 
cultural unity of the whole country. The 
supreme authority of the Akadcmi vests in the 
Central Council, which consists of 72 members, 
including a chairman, a treasurer, five nominees 
of the Government of India, one representative 
of each of the 14 National Languages, 14 re- 
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prcsentatives of Indian universities, and eight 
nominees of the Government of India choi^cn 
for their eminence in the field of letters, and 
two representatives each of the S^nejeet Notak 
Akadeini and the LdUt Kala Akademu The 
main objeeiive is to make the pcoi)le conscious 
of the unity of Indian literature though writ- 
ten in many languages. Tlie first task of the 
Akadenii is to publish a national l)ibliography 
of Indian literature. It is to be follovnd by 
the publication of a bibliography of all the 
books published since January, 1954, and a 
translation of books fiom other languages. 
The tlovcrnment iof India has also announced 
the prizes of 5.000 for ihr most oulsiand- 
ing books published in eaeh of these 14 langu- 
ages since indc])endence. 

(3) The iMfif Kdia Akadi ffii (Natiotial 
Academy of .\rt) was sel up by a resolution of 
the Ministry of Education in October, 1953, 
and inaugurated in August *1954. Its jmmary 
function is to encourage and j)r()inote study 
and research in the fields of painting, sculp- 
ture architecture and ai)]ilied arts. It will 
also co-ordinate the activities of regional or 
State activities, promote co-operation among 
art associations, encourage exchange of ideas 
between various school.^ of arts, jiublish litera- 
tuic on art, and foster natiorual and inter- 
mi tional contacts tlirongh exhibitions, in ex- 
change of personiK'l and art objects. 

PuLIicnfion: The Akadnm ha^ liegmi its 
pul)licatl()n ])rogram by brin<'’inL^ out a ]a)rt- 
folio of eontemporaiy jiaintiiigs. The firsi 
issue of the Akadeiui’s oflifial journal, catled 
Lalit Kala, was out- in July 1955. Among 
Ollier things an important- program of the 
Akademi a di'tailcal couiiti y-^^ide survey of 
the surviving folk aits and crafts and the 
working conditions of the craftsmen. 

Exhibition: The fi.-l National lv-:liiI)ilion 
of Art organized by flu* Al'odfnii was inaugu- 
rated by the President of India on March 22. 
1955, in Delhi. Tin* Akodrnn' has iivditutc'd 
awards for the best (‘xhibits, the bi'jhe^t beina 
a gold plafpio and a easli prize of Rs. 2000. 

(4) Other Cidtvral AcH^'itics: Among 
other cultural activities of the Government., 
mention must be made of the following: (1 ) 
The initiation of scholarships, each of the 
value of Rs. 250 per montji for young w^orkers 
Ivho have already received their basic training 


and shown outstanding promise in different 
fields of cultural activities; (2) The setting 
aside of a sum of Rs. 1,50,000 for 1954-55 to 
assist distinguished men of letters, who might 
find themselves in straitened circumstiinces; 
(3) The inauguration of the national gallery 
of modern art; and (4) the establishment of the 
first mimntaiiieering institute at Darji'eliiig in 
honor of Shri JVnzing Norkey, the (*uiK|ueror 
id Ml. tiveresi, on May 29, 1953. 

4. R-ESEARCir AND lOxPFRIMKNT 

Research and experiment are a P'rt of 
advance education in iiiodi'rn times. Roth hav(’ 
long be(‘n known in India, especially in con- 
nection with such subjects as agneu'lure, 
fore.stiy, fishery, mining nnd tropical and other 
medicine, and some definite results have' also 
Ix'en aehi(wed. such as improved vari(4i('- of 
sugarcane, cotton, wheat, and breeds of dairy 
cattle. Re^ea^ch work lias been (‘stahlislual in 
different parts of tlie country and in various 
thpait-incaUs of ihe ( lovenunenl. 

A(.lUOl T/ri K\L RrSKAlUUl 

The importance* of resoar(‘h to agrieuKural 
developiniiit wa*^ first nailized hv (Ik* (io\ern- 
ment of Imlia from tin* n'ports of the Famim* 
Commission of 1880. lii 1889, Dr. VoeU<ar 
was d(|mt(‘d by tlic Pecretary of Stale foi 
Midi;; l.() advis(« the Government of India on 
tin* utilization of modern ^eienei* to agrienl- 
Ima- in India. Ills report of 1891 became I he 
laisis of the Govcannnait policy on agriculture. 
The Imperial .\g]icuUural Research liistiliit(‘ 
at Pu?a and the All-India Roard of Agricul- 
tui(‘ were; feiundixl in 1905. 

Tile* greatesl c'vi'tit, in tlu* agricultural 
devel(;])ment of India wa.s, howe^ver, the api>nint- 
ment of tlu* Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India (1920-28), one of the r’econimenda- 
tions of which vas the* creation of Indian 
(\uincil ef Aaricultiiral Research in 1929. The 
(k)unci5s Advisoiy Board consisted of experts 
ref)rcsf*nting the Slates, the univ(*rsities, and 
-cientifu’ bodies and the Governing Bodies were 
enmpoM'd of Slates Minister of Agricullmc and 
I he represe-ntalives of Parliament and commer- 
cial interests. Tho GovcTiiing Itody is assisted 
by a Board of Research and a Bovard of exten- 
sion. In 1951, the Council was completely re- 
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organized to enable it to discharge its respon- 
sibilities more effectively, ('specially in the 
field of extension work. Steps have been taken 
to set up an extensive service on a iialional 
basis to biing about a better co-operation b(‘- 
tween (he rest'arcli work(‘rs and fanners. (Vn- 
tral rommilfees for irn})fM‘<ant (‘omnioditif's, 

cotton and Migarcane havt‘ l)een e.did)lidied 
in ord(‘r lo proinot(' iininoved product ion mid 
inarkc'ting. 

The work of the Council is MjppleineuUMl 
by those of the newly-created Ministry of Food 
\nd Agriculture, which niaintains a nunib'-r of 
'('search institute's. The* researcli and (wden- 
don activities of th(; Ministiy are carried out 
through the agencies of tlie Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, the C(‘ntral H(‘search 
fiist it.utes. and th(' ('entral Coinmit t('es . Dur- 
ing rh(' year 1952-5.'^ more* tiuin scdienu's 
wen* (h'velopt'd and a sum of ID. 1 million was 
earinarkc'd for new schemes and foi the ext(‘n- 
sioii of ec'rtain old schenu's. The most iin- 
jjortani. of these ^cIk'IUc.^ wa> the metlu'd of rice 
eiillnre in Jajian ^^hiell was very suee(‘v^fully 
eaiii(d out in Bombay State. 

Central Research Iiisiiiat(s: TUr Indian 
.\grieultiiral Rc'seareh Institute' at Delhi eon- 
duets resoareh in basie jiroblenis of all-India 
Importance, such as soil feitilily and improved 
yai’ieties of s(‘(*d whieli can insist drought, 
Jisease, insc'cls and jK'sts and adapt, tlu'inselves 
to diffi'rcnt, tyi)es of soil and climate. The 
research activities at tlu* Institute ^^e^e inteii- 
edif'd iu and new ju'ojeets t-aken in 

hand under the Indo-l-.S. Teehnic'al Co- 
operation agreement: (1) The Central IViee 
Rc'seareh Institute at Cuttack carries out field 
trials and research on the agronomy, mycology, 
enlonujlogy, botany 'and ehemistiy of rice; 
(2) The Central Potato Research Institute 
is engaged in evolving improved varieties of 
j>otato(^s capable of giving liigh yi('lds; (d) 
The Central Vegetable Bnrding Station at 
Kulu continues its investigations on self-ferti- 
lised seeds and the manipulation of agricul- 
tural practices to secure increased production; 
(4) The Forest Research Institute at Delira 
Dun was opened in 1914 and is engaged in 
research on silviculture, botany, entomology, 
the seasoning and preservation of wood, timber 
mechanics, cellulose and paper chemistry, and 
on minor forest products; (5) The Indian 


Veterinary Research Institute at Izzatnagar 
was established in 1890 as a small bacterio- 
logical laboratory. It has six main research 
divisions and four auxiliary sections. In addi- 
tion to research, the Institute uiulertakes the 
manufacture of vaccines ;md f)r()vi(le> training 
for .students. The Institute' has hec'U recog- 
nis('d by the F.A.O. an international 
training centre; ((}) The Indian Dairy Re- 
•-carch fustitutc at. Ikingalorc trains stud('nts 
for a diploma couis(^ in dairying and conducts 
research on dairy ])iohleras. (7) At the 
[udian Lac Research Iiistitut(' in Namkum, 
fuiidamc'ut al and apjilied research on the ento- 
mologv and cliciuistiy of lac is earned out. 

ConDfioihl If ('onnuLtfce.r. The Indian 
(‘('iitral Committees for cotton, jute, nil s(‘eds, 
fspgarcaiK', coconut, arecanut and loba(‘co 
operate and vul)sidis(‘ a number of I’csearch 
scheme.-* at various la'search stations and sub- 
stations. Of these (A)mniitt('es, most irn{>ortant 
;ir(': 111 ('niton Coiiuintlee; (2) .lute Ooinmit- 
t('(‘: CD Oilsec'd ('oiumittee; (4 1 Sugarcane 
CommiUei'; (5) Cocnuul, Committee; ((>) Arec- 
( anut. Committee. Bi'sides these institutions, 
lher(' arc' 22 agncultnral college- alliliatcd to 
th<* A'ai’ious uiiivei sities . >'onU' oi these have 
" ' 1 ecjUij>i)(‘d research st'ctions. 

Extension Tlu' beginning of an 

cv((uisi{)ii organisation for bridging the gap 
beiwcc'ii ro‘-('arch woi’kc'i’s and kiiiners was 
made in 1952. A di'legatioii consisting of Joint 
or Deputy Directors of Fxtension from the 
States togi'lher 'with tvo otlicers of the Indian 
Council of Agi’iculiural Resc'arch visited the 
U.S.A. and Japan to study the ('xteiision ser- 
vices in t.li('s(' countries. An agreement con- 
cluded between the Ford Foundation and the 
(loveriuiient of India in Janua^’y 1952 firo- 
vided for the setting up of five Extension 
J5aining ('c litres and 15 Intensive Develop- 
ment Blocks iu dilferent States of India. 

Industkiau Research 

The Industrial Research Planiiiiig Com- 
mittc'c^ apiiointed in 1944 by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research to organize 
Indian research on a national basis made its 
report on August 11, 1945, and recommended the 
setting up of a central research organization 
to bo called the National Research Council, 
with an authority to initiate immediately a 
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five-year program of development of scientific 
and industrial research. The plan envisaged 
the building and equipment of a national 
chemical laboratory, a national physical labo- 
ratory, certain specialized research institutes, 
an elective strengthening of the existing re- 
search organizations, the setting up of a net- 
work of research laboratories in all provinces 
and major Indian States, and the training of a 
sufficient research personnel by the award of 
scholarships tenable in India and abroad. 

The functions of the Council are as follows: 

(1) To organize and maintain laljoratones; 

(2) to estab ish and maintain siu'eializcd re- 
oearch institutes; (3) to stimulate imre and 
applied research in uiii\ ersities bv grants-in- 
aid and hy scholarships and fellowships; (4) to 
provide for the immediate' prob < m of the 
dearth of technical and research [;er^oiineI hy 
the inauguration ef scho’arsinps avadablc in 
India and abroad; (5) to stiimdale and en- 
courage research activities by industries; (fi) to 
coordinate re-’carch activities of all the existing 
research institutes and depart moiit.s of the 
Government and undeit:;ke planning of research 
programs on a comprehensive basis; (7) to 
function as a National Trust for Patents, (8) to 
set up a Board of standards and Specifications; 
(9) to function as a dealing house, encourage 
deserving scientific and technia] societies, and 
foster the grow'tli of new ones on aiiprupiiatc 
lines. 

Because of close relation between pure rc- 
eearcli and industrial application in seme eases, 
it is often hard to keep the distinction; (1) The 
Board of Scientific Advice took up some scien- 
tific work which was co-ordinated wuth official 
agencies in 4932. This was replaced by the 
Industrial Research Bureau in 1934; (2) The 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
also helps in the formation of industrial re- 
search associations, such associations have al- 
ready been formed by the Ahmedabad textile 
industry, Bombay si’k and art si k mills, Cal- 
cutta jute mills and Sri Ram Institute for indus- 
trial research. Recently most of the scientific 
and industrial research has been combined and 
consolidated. 

SciENTinc Research 

State assistance to scientific research is a 
thing of recent origin in India. Until recently 
such research was mostly undertaken by univer- 


sities and other private institutions. There have, 
however, been a large number of scientific 
organizations which have been long established 
in India in different fic'ds of activites. 

Learned Societies: The first in the fields 
of learned society was the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1784; the Survey of India 
in 1800, the Geological Survey in 1851, the 
Botanical Survey in 1889 and the Zoolo- 
gical Survey in 1916. But the inaugura- 
tion of the Indian Association for the 
Cu tivation of Sciences in 1876 was follow ed 
by the rise of a number of learned societies. 
BetwLcn 1820 and 1948, some 28 such societies 
were in function in various parts of the coun- 
try.^ 

Scientific Societies: Of the outstanding 
scientific recognized societies, mention must be 
made of (he following: 

(1) The Indian Science Congress Asso- 
ciation. inaugurated in 1914, provides a com- 
mon forum for (he scientists: of the country. 
Since its foundation, the Indian Science Con- 
gress has grown in importance. Under its aus- 
pices, Indian and foreign scientists meet every 
year do discuss common problems and exchange 
idea‘s. 

(2) The National Institute of Sciences 
(1935) has been rccrgiiizod hv the Govi'rnmcnt 
of India as the premier scientific organization 
and a link between scientific academics, socie- 
ties, institutions and Government scientific 
departments and services. It occupies a statute 
analogus to that, of the Roval Pocictv of Lon- 
don or (hat of the National Academy of 
Washmgton. 

(3) The Covernment, of TnrPa set up (he 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
1940 and marie it an autonomous body in 1942 
with a view to establishing, maintaining and 
managing the laboratories and institutes de- 
voted to scientific and industrial research. 

The Council is administered by a Govern- 
ing Body with Prime Minister as its Chairman 


7. Of tho*?e .sre'etios and associations most impor- 
t.int WOT those on Agrindtnro and Ho’^ticidture (Pal- 
cutta, 1920); Anfnroroloey (Bombay, lfs86) ; British 
Medical (Bombay Branch, 1886) ; Indian Chemical 
(r2'); Nntional Institute of Sciences (Delhi, 1936); 
M'nintf and nno'ocical Tnefitute (B()6): Indian Scien'^e 
Contrre'^s (Catpiitta. 1914); National Academy of 
S^'iences (Allahabad, 1930); etc. — Source; India in 
I95S, Government of India, 1853, pp. 221-22. 
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and the Minister of Natural Resources as its 
Vice-President. Non-officials representing 
science, business, and industry, as well as the 
representatives of the Ministry of Finance, are 
a’so members of the Governing Body. The 
Governing Body is advised by a Board of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research consisting of some 
eminent scientists, mostly non-officia’s.* The 
Board is also assisted in turn by a number of 
research advisory committees. 

(4) The Deiiartmcnt of ii^cicntific Research 
was created by the Government (d India in 
Juno 1948, to supervise and co-ordinate scienti- 
fic research undertaken in the States and pri- 
vate institutions. Subsequently, the part- 
ment became a part of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources and Scientific Re-carcli, which was 
c.tab ished by the Government of India in 
*1952. 

National Laboratories: With the achieve- 
ment of national independence in 1947, the 
question of industrial advancement l)ccamc 
more iiiiiiortant and it was also realized that the 
standard of living must be improved by press- 
ing science into the service of manufacturing 
industiies. Since August 15, 1947, the Research 
Board, representing the National Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research has estab- 
lished the following national laboratories at tlie 
estimated cost of about Rs, 28.4 million up to 
March 31, 1952: (1) Ceiitial Glass and Ceia- 
mic Institute, Jadavpur, Calcutta; (2) Fuel 
Research Institute, Dlianbad; (3) National 
Mctalluig’cal Laboratoiy, Jamdiedi)iir; (4) 
National Physical Laixiratoiy, New Delhi; (5) 
National Chemical Laboiatory, Poona; (G) 
Cential Road Research Institute, Delhi; (7) 
Central Leather Research Institute, Madras; 

(8) Central Electro-Chcmica! Research Insti- 
tute, Karaikudi (South India) ; (9) Central 
Drug Research Institute, Lucknow; (10) Cen- 
tral Building Research Institute, Roorkce 
(Uttar Pradesh); (11) Central Food Tcchno’o- 

8. These research coininitlees arc on the following 
eubjects: (1) Glass and Uefractoi ics; (2) Cheininil 
Heseaich; (3) Physical Keseareh; (4) Fuel Rc-.carch! 
(6) Vegetable Oils; (6) Cellulose Uosoarch; (7) Bio- 
chemical Research; t8) PharinaccuticaU and Drugs; 

(9) Plastics; (10) Essential OiU (11) Almo^phonc 
Research; (12) Metals Researrh; (13) Mining Re- 
search; (14) High Altitude Research; (15) Leather 
Research, etc. — Source: India in 1963, Ministry of In- 
foimation and Broadcasting, Government of India, 
p. m 
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gical Institute, Mysore; (12) Central Electro- 
nic Engineering Institute, Pilani; (13) National 
Botanical Garden; (14) Central Salt Research 
Station, Bhavanagar (Proposed). 

Independent Research: In addition to 
Government Research Institutes, there are also 
several private institutes devoted to pure re- 
search: (1) Birba! Salmi Institute of Palaco 
Botany. Lucknow; (2) Bose Research Institute, 
Calcutta; (3) Indian Association for the CuUi- 
vatiori of Science, Cacutta; (4) Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore; (5) Raman Labo- 
ratories of the Indian Academy of Science, 
Bangalore; and (0) Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, Bombay. 

Tlie Council also helps in the formation of 
industrial research associations similar to those 
that arc being set up in Great Britain. Such 
associations have already been foimcd by the 
Ahmedabad textile industiy, silk and art mil's 
of Bombay and leather manufacturers and tan- 
ners of South India. Of the other researches 
initiated by the Council or otherwise, mention, 
may be made of the fol'owing: 

(1) Subsidizimj Research: The Council 
encourages fundamental and applied research 
in the universities and other research institutes 
throu<:h grants-iii aid. At present there are over 
- laindrcd research schemes in progress in these 
institutions. 

(2) Engineering Research: With a view 

to initiating and co-oidinating research on diffe- 
rent engineering subjects, the Board of Engi- 
neering Rcsearclj was inaugurated in 1950. The 
Board IS assisted by five expert committees such 
as those of Civil Engineering, AIcchanical Engi- 
neering, EccLiical and Radio Engineering, 
Aeronautic Engineering and Hydraulic Engl- 
iieering. / 

(3) Nuclear Research is of recent origin 
in India and the pioneer work was undertaken 
by the Tata Institute of Fundamental Research 
founded in 1945. The Institute undertook both 
research and tiaining on nuclear physics. It is 
financed by the Government. 

(4) Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up in August 1948. Under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1948, the Commission deals with all 
matters connected with tiie development and 
production of atomic energy. The Board of 
Research on Atomic Energy and the Cosmio 
Hay Committee assist the Commission in carry- 



ing out the educational and research program. 
The Commission has been responsible for sett- 
ing uf) the Indian Rare Earth Limited in 
Travancore which is owned both by the Govern- 
ment of India and of Travancore-Cochin.® 

Calendars Reform Schcjne: In India there 
are at present calendars in vogue. It lias 
been recognized that there should be a single 
and uniform calendar all over the country. Early 
in 1953, tlie Government of India set up a 
Calendar Reform Committee under the Coun- 

9. Source: India in 1953, Government of India, 
D<‘lhi. 1953, pp. ‘J21-26. 


cil of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Attempts are being made to prepare an All- 
India National Solar Calendar on a scientific 
basis to which the Lunar Calendar, which i> 
essential for religious purposes will he adjusted. 
It has been decided that a locality 82.5 degree 
cast of Greenwich on the same latitude as 
Ujjain, should be selected as the central Indian 
station for all calculations. The Committee lias 
also recommended the establishment of a cen- 
tral astronomical observatojy equipped with 
modern instruments. 

O: 


THE DRAGON’S TEETH 

By J. C. ROSE 


It must have been not a very hapi>y moment 
when Vincent Smith wro.^*- 

beyond doubt po.'>r"-'o.s a dorp, underlying 
fundaniontnl unity far iiion' i)iofouTid than that pro- 
duced oithcr by googiaphical i^^iolation oi political 
suzcraintv, Tliat unity tra ascends thr iiiiuiinerablo 
diversities of blood, <’olour, langiiago, dross, aiannor.s 
and .‘‘'oct .’’ — Oxjard Hh^tory of India 

Right from the days, since wlnai Clive 
instructed the Board of Diri'ctors of the East 
India Company to ‘encourage^ in respect of the 
Army what lie crdled Tivalsbii) between the 
Gentoos and Musalmaiis’ to obviate the danger 
of Vabals of any alarmniiig nature being 
formed/ British rule madi* no bone of its 
pleasure to j^ee to it that this unity did not 
help the people to consolidate into one strong 
united Nation. 

As Bengal fared in the fir>t deeadi* of this 
century the flash and sh’el of a well-pos^\h 
terribly efficient administration, and was 
writing a page of history no less derisive as it 
was glorious, forces beyond the schedule of bars 
and bayonets were at work to thwart, waylay 
and circumvent tlie national struggle. The 
major one that heats the others hollow' in its 
sinister purfioscfulness is Sc'parate Electorate. 
It constitutes, iiossibly for all time, a standard 
of what since the days of Pericles Imperialism 
has sought to pasg its divide and rule under the 


debasing (‘ounlerfeit. Irusiei'sliip. It completely 
d]srii[)te(l India, limit anew in modern times on 
the basis of a synthesis of the East and the West, 

On list October, 1906, II is Highness Agi; 
Khiiii lieaded a dcimtation of some IMahomcdan^ 
to wait upon Lord Minlo, Die (lovc'rnor General, 
piaying for a sep/arate electorate for the 
Moslems: 

“New 111 1000,” MiVH Agji Kban in his Mcniov’si 
“\vi‘ iM^dly Mski'd Iho ViciMoy 1 o look l.'icts in 
Hk' fauL*; asked llial (la* Mosluriiri of India slioulJ 
ne| be Kgaidcd as a lucie nniionly, but ms a nation 
witJiin nation, w}lo^e rights and obligations should bo 
;;iiaiaiiteed liy statute.” 

I doubt- if the word ‘nation’ was anywhere 
used. Miiiio said in reply: 

“"PIm* MalioiiK'd.oi coTiiniuriity may K’st assured 
that tiaar political r;^i:hts and intiTcslH as a eoinmliiiity 
'Aid hr 'ah guarded.” 

Morley in sp()n^oring the India Bill of 
1909 spok(* of the din’ercnee between the 
Moslem.s and the Hindus us ‘hi difference in life, 
in tradition, in history, in all the social things 
as well as articles of belief that constitute a 
community.” In any case, Minto said to the 
di putationists, “I am entirely in accord with 
you.'’ What modicum of unity Britain gave 
India by one Rule, one Law, one coinage, onr 
postage and facilities of travel, adventitious! ^ 
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aided by the English language acting as the 
lingiia franca of India’s new-born intelligentsia, 
the unity England boasted as having given India 
which no other conqueror ever gave the 
conquered, was wrecked here and now. 

'‘Hero were erilieal years/' I cite this aiilhority 
of A^a Khan, none more comjx'ltnt to say, “in that, 
\'asi complex proco.s3, which .brought about in little 
more tlian forty years the partition of the Indian 
''UlM-ontinent into two se]mrale Stal(*s, Bharat and 
Pakistan ” 

On lhi‘ (Bicslion of the boudfirlcs of the 
deputation, it is enough to say tliat Alaliaiinnnd 
Ali, who supported Separate Eleetorate, charac- 
t(‘rised it, as "a eoniinand perfonnance’’ and 
eoniparcd the dej)utationisls to Ihc underlrial 
I)risonei’ in the dock, who, when asked by the 
Judge if lie had a counsel to plead for him, 
'^aid, ‘\o, hut 1 have iriends ajiKuig tlie Jury.’ 
JJie two arcliitects exchanged notes; Alurhy 
wrote to JMinto: 

“It, \\;h yoiu eaily s])('i'( h about llu*ir extia ••I.uin< 
\\hich startl'd the IMahoiuedan h'^iv "--Rt collections 

It gives us beyond controversy an autho- 
ritative clue to the genesis of Separate 
Electorate. ISotliiiig more revealing, how- 
ever, is Lady Alinto’s Journal. She writes: 

“'Plus has been a veiy N'l'rv eventful day, as 
MimeoiK' vsaid to iiio, an ('j)oeh in Indian hi-^toiy. In. 
the afternoon a tea-i>arty was given for the Di'pu- 
tatiori ill the gai’df'ri of tlu' Vieeri'gal lodge; w.is ahu 
attended by members of Council. We talked to 
many ef the delegat(\s as mo.st. of them .>peak Enghdi 
and it was touching to Inar their appreciation of the 
sympathy and iindeistaiiding shown them Thi-» 
evening I have received the following letter fioin an 
olTicMal — must send your Exci'llency a line to say 
(hat a \eiy very big thing lias hai>])('n('d today-- 
a work of statesmanship that will affect India and 
Indian hisloiy for many a long year; it i'=? nothing 
leas than pulling hack .sixty-Uvo millinn.s of people 
from joining the ranks of .seditious opposition/ Mr. 
Morley after receiving an account of the i)rocccdings 
wrote, ‘All you tell me of your Mahomedans is full of 
interest, and T only regret that I could not. have moved 
un.seen at your garden party. The whole thing has 
boon as good as it could be’.” 

I quote Lady Minto at some lcngt.h, 
because in these few lines she has built up 
a structure complete in harmony. In what con- 
cept Britain understood ‘statesmanship’ in her 
relation with India cannot afford to be glossed 


over and is an abiding possession of history. 
The then Indian leaders were hiccups of grati- 
tude for the Morley-^Iinto Hefornis. To I'undit 
Madaninohan Malaviya, the President of the 
1909 Lahore Congress, iMinto was 'the libcral- 
inindcd Viceroy,’ who ‘had taken a s(ati‘-nian- 
likc note of the signs of the timcs^and the needs” 
ol the country.’ Later on, as the wearer.- canv' 
to feei where the shoe pinched, ihere were 
oblique g aiiees at Alinto, but Alui ley cout i‘’'iO(l 
to be llic lngh-])riest e)f liberaliMO.’ It is un- 
fuilunatc, liistorieally, that the Icudeiicy lin- 
geis. Jawaliarlal Nehru writes as late as 1945 
(iiat 

“Moity ^c^)bll'(l scjiniiilo •■loctoi ale but ultimately 
agie^'d uudei pressure fium the Vu eioy 77/e Dis- 
cur, ry oj Indni. 

WouM Alorliy, who re^istcil Kdwaxd Vll 
to bittei i lunu'b lor I bo tnki'ii ob-oi vaiicL* of 
a clau.^e ui (iucen V ictoria’s Pi ooianiat lOn in 
the matter of adniiUing Indian.s dicely and im- 
partial, y to high offices under the Cruw’U, 
would Morley, w’hom Churehill calls “an auto- * 
crat and almost, a martinet at the India Office” 
accommodate the conservative IMinto on so 
vital a matter were he not inwardly at one witli 
him? Wliat othorwhse exj)lains Ids exultation 
that ‘the wliolc thing has been as good as it 
could he.’ IMorley eongratulatcs IMinto in his 
l)(Tsonal eorres])ondence; 

“It .staiiip.s >oiir [)OMtiou and pci^oual authority 
<lo(M*ii\ el> . Anu)ng otln'r good effects of your deliver- 
aiic(' IS Ihis, that it has comph'tely deranged the plans 
and tactics of jhc critical faction* heie. I hope that 
ell my .'-toute.st T-{adical fi nuids will now see that the 
probh'iii H not (putt' .so .snnplo as thi.s.” 

The sclf-same IMorley shrieked with righte- 
ous indignation in the House of Lords that a 
moii()stro.«ij( V like separate eleetorate was being 
incor])orated into the statute of India against 
his grain and in the eompulsion of circum- 
stances. 

‘‘Some ma}^ be fshocked/' he .says, “at the idea 
of a religious rcgislt'r, of a register framed on the 
principle of a lelignuis bcln^f. We may wish, wc do 
wish— ceiUiMy 1 do that it were othciwise. We hope 
that lime With careful and impartial statesmanship will 
mak<^ <ijing.s otherwise.” 


* Sir Henry Cotton, llaiinsay Macdonald and others 
were heckling Morley on the policy of playing off tbe 
Mahoincdans. 
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In the context of the extent of Morley’s 
shock as now laid bare, tlic point for deter- 
mination remains if such a hope, as he expresse<l, 
does at all fit in with the trcn(i of his thoughts. 
Supposing his own disclaimer that “if this 
.chapter of Reforms led directly or necessarily 
up to the establishment of iiar'i.amentaiy system 
in India, I, for one, would have nothing at a’l 
to do with it’’ was a chijilrap to wheedle the 
diohards, what (’hurchill .says from his very 
intimate association willi Alorley cannot bo 
passed over. Churchill s.ay.s m Great Contem- 
poraries that 

“Moricy folt no sense’ of coiiliMdu tioii in (kcl.'uinji 
In'? hostilily lo unylhini; Ida' llomc-Rnh' foi Ini’Ji ” 

“Stata.smcn,” says Morley in hi.s biogiaiphy 
of Gladstone on the point of (iladst one’s iin- 
ea.sincss over llu' maiiifost'y unjust Opium A\'ar 
in China, “can have no conecan with pater- 
nosters, the S(‘i moils on lli(‘ Mount or vade- 
macuin of tlu' moralist.” Ts tliis too his (‘xcusc 
and apology? 'Phe ad(lc(i ])i(|uaiicy is in the 
truth that Morley, the intellectual child of 
John Stuart Mill, Morley, the author of Croni' 
well, Burke, etc., was loath to liav(‘ himself 
stu'tified in the eye of posterity and therefore 
breathed some hot sanctimony into his s])eceh. 
He did not, besides, reckon a Minto with wife 
to trot out hny husband’s statesmanship.’ 
‘Honest John' i.s, how’cvcr, honest in one res- 
pect and is to be eomplimentc'd for his forth- 
right asscs>ment of separate electorate. 

“Wu are,” ho wnif.s Mialo, “so\\in;4 the duigoii’.s 
teeth.” 

Morley at least, therefore, conlemplatc'd i\ 
result as fatal, as what ('iisued from (’admus 
having sown dragon’s teeth at Roetia in Greece, 
from out of tlu' two row’s of which soldiers 
sprang up and fought (aieh other till the city 
was razed to the ground. 

The next dose of the promised ‘careful and 
impartial statesman^hii)’ is the Montford Re- 
forms. Montague announced on behalf of the 
British Cabinet that the po’iey of ITis Majes- 
ty’s Oovcrnmeiit was that of increasing as.so- 
ciation of Indians in every branch of adminis- 
tration with a view to progressive realisation of 
responsible government, the expression ‘respon- 
sible government’ being substituted for self- 
government of the original draft, under pressure 
from Lord Curzon, the then Foreign Secre- 


tary. Montague, as he toured India for an on- 
the-spot study, wrote Lloyd George to beware 
of any extension of separate electorate, which 
had proved the ruin of democracy in India: 

“Division by creeds and classes,” says the Joint 
Report of MouUigiie and Chelmsford, “means the 
crcalion of polilical camps oiganised against each 
other, and teaches men to think as paitisans and not 
as citizens; and is dilTuult to .see how the change 
fioiu this system to national representation is ever to 
oeeur.” 

But (lie eunckision is prc-conccivod, pre- 
detei mined and as inexorable — ‘much as we re- 
gret, we are convinced that the present system 
niu.^t be maintained.’ Joseph Addison in his 
Corerlp Ba])ers gives us the picture of a young 
man will mg his father home. Amid tlic many 
things lie was writing about, he was so intensely 
thinking of his new-found llaine that he con- 
cluded the letter by the seiiteiiee ‘and you are 
.she, my deaiest dear.’ Montague not only main- 
tained st'parate ckadorate but maintained it 
with vengeance by eventually extending it to the 
Sikhs, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and 
Ikiropeaiis. In fact, 

“'I'lio voiy idea of India,” .siys Jo.'.liirih Wedgwood 
m I In' Hoiisi' of Comrnniis dining Ok' pa'-'.-ago of the 
India Act, H)19. ‘‘vani.-lii'd fiom the; Bill to ho replaced 
by disunited coiiiiniinilK's of Hmdii'!, Mo>!i‘ni-, Siklis, 
Indian (.’Ini^tiaiirf, Anule-Indiain and tlie English ” 

A\'e iiause to reflect that Montague and 
Chelmsford jointly liehl (hyt for India to be- 
come a self-goveining national unit with sepa- 
rate electorate as the linch[)in in ciit' wheel of 
administration was an impossibility. Am! iiav- 
ing committed themselves to this m jirint at a 
moment of absent-minded frankness, they ys 
loudly proclaimed that self-government t was 
tile aim of British rule in India. Next it is in- 
teresting to sec how one duplicates the othri” 
even linguistically. Morley wished us to wait 
‘till time with careful and impartial statesman- 
ship would make things otherwise’ and Monta- 
gue ‘until conditions alter, even at the price of 
s’ow progress towards the realization of a 
common citizenship.’ Arc tliey not like Macau- 
lay’s Steele inculcating what was right and 

t Ramsay Macdonald’s Cabinet, with Baldwin, the 
leading member w’armly supporting, declared in 1929 
that the promise of self-government was implicit in thf 
1917 Declaration of Montague^ 
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doing what is wrong, so far as our political 
destiny was concerned? 

Contarini, the hero of DisraeU*s fiction 
Contarini Fleming, tells his father that he has 
left the school, because he wanted to be taught 
some ideas but was given instead 'words and 
only words.’ The father disapproves of the son’s 
action, because, ideas, he says, may be correct 
or incorrect, but 'words rule men.’ T cannot 
resist this imagery when I recall how liypo- 
crisy cloaked every form of exploitation; how 
every concession Was hedged in hy alien condi- 
tions and reserve, residuary power as to 
neutralise its efficiency; and how, in short, ideals 
preached were not lived up to, uiilesj? forced by 
the stress of circumstances. 

As(iuith as British Prime Minister eulogised 
Morley for the Reforms as "a step, which will 
avert the serious danger which has been con- 
fronting us for the last few years.” — Speech at 
the House of Commons on the India Bill, 1909. 

With regard to Montague, his sister claims 
that her brother’s one so’id contribution to the 
Em])ire is that ho kept India absorbed in Ikt 
own affairs so that she might not tune herself 
up to the mighty forces at work in the First 
Great War. — Introduction to The Indian Diary 
of Montague. ; 

Lady Minto speaks of Ripon as a school 
hoy, who has started in a race with his fellows 
and is running loyally ahead, unaware that 
these have stopped and that the world is laugh- 
ing at his useless zeal, Montague, after the war 
concluded, was thrown into a far worse plight. 

In between Morley’s and iMontague’s Reforms 
there was for Bengal particularly one big do>e of 
'careful and impartial statesmanship.’ In the 
name of annulling her Partition, Lord TTardinge 
denuded Bengal of some districts to make tlum 
over to the newly-created province of Bihar and 
Orissa. In other words, Hardingc made the 
whole of Bengal a Moslem zone what Curzon 
intended the new province of East Bengal and 
Assam to be. In still more explicit teams 
Hardinge consummated the process by which 
the nationalists, i.e., the 'seditious opposition’ 
would not form a majority in Bengal, 

While contemplating to undo the Bengal 
Partition in the manner he did, Hardingc had 
up in his s’eeves a Muslim University at Dacca. 
By designing to make it devote to emphasize 
the study of Islamio culture and civilization 


and making it function on the basis of separate 
representation to the Senate and the Syndicate, 
etc., what was primarily intended was ro foster 
a spirit of divisivoness between the Hindu and 
the Moslem right from the plastic yout], of life. 
It is again difficult to ignore the fami’y likeness 
between the Dacca L^niversity formed out nf its 
nucleus, the Dacca CoUege, and the Aligarh 
University out of Aligarh College. In loyal 
lineage to Primupal lieck of the Aligarh Cnllcge, 
who weaned away Syed Ahmed from the 
Indian National Congiess to help grow pro- 
British and anti-Congress shibboleths in the 
Moslems of India, Principal Archibald of the 
Dacca CoMege drafted the Address of Aga 
Khan’s Deputation and otherwise rendered a 
yeoman’s s(*rvice to usher into existence the 
Muslim TiOague nt Dacca. In the concrete, the 
Dacca Univf'i’sity cumulatively destroyed 
Bengars (oiriposile fuliure; 'the independent 
sovereign nation of Pakistan.’ as Aga Khan 
claims, ^was born at the Aligarh University.’ 

For a subject-people under the British 
(h'own, the lesson of history is, there is nothing 
to choose lu'tween a Curzon and a Hardinge. By 
nanorseless gearing Hindu repi csentation in the 
truncatcnl I^engal was reduced to 80 per cent 
under HoareAMl’ingdon autonomy — the Luck- 
tiuw Pact fix('(l ]\[o«l('m reprt'sontation in Ben- 
gal at 40 per cent. It is significant that the 
same old Aga Kliaii, raided in flaMering succes- 
sion from K.C.I.E. to G.C.I.E., G.C.S.L 
and a His Highness with a salute of eleven guns 
to boot, was (hdy at bis post in the Round 
Table Conference to help England add one more 
featlier to her cap of Morley-Minto brand 
'statesmanship’. The Secretary of State for 
India. Sir Samuel TToaro (now Lord Temple- 
wood) eliuck’ed in the House of Commons that 
he could not imagine of any 'land-slide’ by 
which Bengal would run counter to British 
interests. 

The authors of Montford Report say: 

“Wc can 'or* no rc:i.son to set up communal repre- 
senlation for^^lahomr ilans where they form a majority 
of voters. '' 

It was a still-born suggestion and the Con- 
gress leadersliip. which by now passed to the 
new-school politics, cared not a straw to pursue 
it. Was it at all any thought for that leadership 
to consider how the imperialistic designs boro 
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on Bengal? With every instalment of Reforms army.’ History will yet scan that leadership 


as oiner provinces retirea tor the time being to 
enjoy a bivouac, Bengal heard the clang of one 
more nail driven to her corporate, national life. 
Far be it from me that I should belittle the 
leadership, which has reared up Indians into a 
Nation by ^bringing together bone to bone and 
infusing breath into them, so that they lived, 
and stood upon their feet an exceeding great 


LOUIS AND 

I5y S. K 

Indian nrtisU reprr^entod Wwn- idoa^ wilh tho hrlp 
of symbol^, and thp lotii^-flowrr is Ihp main symbol of 
Indian aif. Piimanly, llij; loluf^-flowcr appears lo havo 
symbolized for the Arwins from very remote times Un' 
idea of ‘^uperlmman or divine birth; and secondarily, 
the creative force and immortality. The traditional 



I'.g. o.uiijuftii silling on a lotus and dis- 
pelling ignorance with his uplifted 
sword of knowledge 

Hindu and Buddhist explanation of it is that the 
glorious lotus-flower appears to spring not from the 
sordid ^arth but from the surface of the water of the 
lake. It thus expresses the idea of supernatural birth, 


a bit hard, because it failed most abysmally to 
read aright' the malignance of separate elec- 
torate, which crushed Bengal and then led to 
the fratricidal division of India. There is a sense 
of strange irony in an attitude of ^neither ac- 
ceptance nor rejection’ of the separate electorate 
and then split hairs over its inevitable conse- 
(picnce. 


INDIAN ART 

ASAWA 

and (he rmcrgc'ntc of the first-created object from the 
primordial waters of chaos. As .'in emblem of piiril_\ 
the lotns-flower is mst:inc(d m the VaiMiavite ‘RliM^viid- 
Gita.’ 

As an ('mblem of divine birth, the loliis-flower 
the commonest of motifs in Buddhist, ail and 
literature. In llie Buddhist, paradi-se of Snkha\ali. IIh' 
goal of popular Mahayana, Budrlhi>ts whore no woman 
exists, every one is born as a god upon a lotus-flower 
Th(' Western notion of Ihi' beatitude of ‘bol us-cal mg’ 
IS po.ssibly a inrmory of this old tradition of (li\ ini' 
birth, and divine exi">tencc. 

A form of (his mvlh of divine bii'th is proliably 
the myth which invost.s Buddha with the miraculous 
power of imprinting the imjigc of a lotus-flower on the 
eart.h at every step that he took. The lotus was 
('sprycially identified with the Sun. This a-socialion 
rested doubtless upon (ho natural o-bsorvation that the 
flower opened when the. sun ro.sr nnd closed at sunset. 
This suggested tfi the primitivii mind tlie idea that, 
the flower might be the residence of the sun during 
its nocturnal passage through the under-world, or that 
it might be the re-vivifier, rosurrector, or regenera- 
tor of th fre.sh or refreshed sun of the next day. Its 
large muUi-iaycd flowers would also contribute to this 
a.ssoc liation . It is proba.blj’’ from this association with 
the sun that we find the lotus-flower in tho Gandhara 
af.ulpliire, and often subsequently, taking the place 
on Buddha’s footprints of the ‘wheeled disk of the sun 
with its thousand spokes.* This possibly was the source 
of lotus-marked footprints. 

As rcganls its application in the religious art, the 
lotus figures, with the rise of that art in India, are 
found on all the Buddhist monuments which came into 
being in different parta oi the country from about 200 
B.C. onwards. In its simplest form the expanded 
lotus is very frequent as a cirtiular ornament in tho 
sculptures at Sanchi, Bharhut, Amaravati and Bodh 


LOTUS AND INDIAN ART 


Gaya. It is also found in tho rock-cut temples of 
Western India. In thcvse temples I lie lotus-flower is 
introduced as medallion on pillars, j)an(‘l.s and ceilings. 
Very elaborately carved half lotuses sometimes appear 
used thus, nr, in Ceylon, as .so-ealled moonstones — 
semi-circular stone slabs at the foot of slaircasns 



Fig 2. riajiiapaiaiiiila Mding on a lotus 

liOlus glowing on si a Iks also occurs in the .sculptures 
nf Gandhaia and MaHiui'a They aie »d-M) (igiin'd in 
chiboiab' floral de.-i^iw on the pillai.-, <vf Sanchi and 
jtanels ot Aniaravati. 

F^iguri' 1 .shows tlm Ik'iiuIiIiiI ai)i)lication of lotus- 
flower in omi of the pit'tuK\s of I he .-phiKlid >hrino of 
Horobudur in Java The Shiini' of Ihirolmdur is the 
most magnificent monumcnl of Buddhi.st art in wdiolc 
A<ia and is asfribed lo cnca A.D. 7o0 to 800. This 
ligine lepi events a group of Indian women drawing 
water from the village lank. Oiu' of (hem bending over 
(he lo(U'‘'-covered water is .(list filling her ves.sel, watch- 
ing it inb'iidy as sIk’ diaws it up wi(li her left hand, 
while lh(' rigid, hand is rai.^ed to gras]) it wlnui it cop.km 
w'ilhin reach. Some with their ve.ssels filled and balar.ced 
truly on tlieir heads arc already moving off with 
queenly sl.i'ps, and w raiding their ways towards the vil- 
lage shrine. Others are approadiing (he water with :h^ir 
empty veiwpis. And one apart from the rest has placed 
her vessel on the ground, and, leaving her household 
cares awhile kneels at the feet of the master listening 
with rapt attention to the master full of tenderness and 
divine compassion ; such words were never spoken heforo 
How marvellously the artist has depicted his ideas 


and what an aimo.sphere of purity, fre.shnoss and 
womanly gra/ce breathes through i(, all! 

The lotus is furl her found fioin the earliest/ times 
convent ionaliz<'<l edher a'l a .seat or as a pcdtstal on 
which divine or sacred bi'ings ii'st in a sitting and stand- 
ing pasture. The oldest and llu' most )»triking (Wi’uiile 
of this iHe is I'xhibitcd in tlu' ligun- of the Hindu 
goddos.s Lak.dimi in the Buddhi-i .'-ciil]»tur('s of Sanchi, 
fldayagiri and Ifliaihut . This [U' tun of Ffikdiim is 
very frequently rcpeatc'd on the gateways of th'^ griMt 
stupa of 8anchi. She is ))ortra\ cd •“itting or standing 
on a loliLs and liolding up in e.ach hand a lotus-flower 
wJiich is waleied bv two eN’pbants from jifJ.s rai.sed 
aloft by their tnmks. Thus ancient type is found 
all over India even at the prcusimt day. It aFo O'aurs 
••imong the old sculptines at I’oloimai iiwa in ("(wlon. 

Aft('r Buddha beiiaii l«) b(' i fiHfu-euti d in si'uljilure, 
from about the laginning f)f our <'ia. his image con- 
st, ant ly a|)p(’ai.s silting crn--'-1egge(l on a lotus-flower. 
In this foim it occuis at Rajgii, in Bihar, in Kanlieri 
cav(‘s n(\ar Bombay, and often m the Gandhaia inonii- 
riicnts of the north-west I'Vom the latpr region this 
Ivpe sjiread iK'vnnd thr confines of India, rea])pearing 
in Xei»al. Bnima, ( lima, .iiul .Ta]*an Even wlu'n the 
seat is not actually lh(‘ flower it -('If tw’O, three or 
four lulu''<'s ai(' eai\e<l on th(' liont. Sueh lotuses are 
('ven found (h'liiuatf'd on a foot .stool on which 
Gautama losl.s hi.s fec't instead of sitting cross-legged. 
The number of petals of such lotuses varii's from four 
' ) six. 



Fig. 1. A group of Indian woini'ii diawiiig water from 
the village lank wliicli is euveicd with lotua leaves 


The beautiful stone figure of iTajnaparamila from 
Java Fig. 2, now in the luthnograiihic Museum at Ley- 
den IS a wondeiful realiaition of Indian artistic ideius and 
worthy to rank as one of the most spiritual creations of 
any art, Eastern and Western. Seated on a lotus- 
flower, the symbol of purity and divine birth in the 
pose of a Yogini, Prajnaparamita is making with her 




hands the tmidra or symbolic sign of spiritual instru-(v 
tion. Her face has that ineffable expression of 
heavenly grace which Giovanni Bellini, above all 
Italian masters, gave to his Madonnas. Prajnaparamita, 
as the consort of Buddha, was regarded as tl.e mother 
of the universe. A book is placed on the lotus-flower, 
the stalks of which arc twined round her left arm. The 
dat<» of this sculpture is unknown but from the style 
of the exofiition it mast he attributed to the former 
period of Buddhist art in Java. 



Fig. Dliaiinapuki .siaiuling on a di\Kl bod;' over ii 
lotus-flower 

The use of lotus scat has been extended to ininges 
of ‘BodhisillvU'^’ uoi. only in India i)ut in Buddhist, 
countries beyond its boiihas. Thus M:inju>ri is re- 
presented Mtting in this way not only in Harnuth near 
Benares, but also in Ja\a and Tihet. Manjusn (hig. 3) 
IS the Buddliist anah’giK' of llu* Hindu Cralima or Vi-'Va- 
karma. What a .suggc.stion of inaje-sty and veslramcd 
power there is in Maiijiisii dispelling ignorance with 
his uplifti’d j'Woid of knowledgt' and sitting on a 
lotus-flower. This i.s frr m a gilt copier statuette in 
the Calcutta art gallery, which is intere?.tin‘j; as a 
historical landinaik. The iii'Cription on it shows that 
it wiLs made to conimeinorale the death of a learned 
Pandit and dedicaU’d to a Nei)al(”'e shrine iu the year 
A.D. 1782. The full msiriplion translated is as 
follow.s; 

^'Ble^sing! Ilaill Khagamaju! On the oc<*asion 
of the (h'nth of Buddhacharya Ranta Traya this 
image of Manjusii was made in the samvat 902, 
month Kartik, lOLh day of the waning moon. 
Bli.ss.»» 

The lotus scat and pedestal have almost an 
universal application in connection with the figures of 
Hindu mythology. Thus B.ahma, Shiva, and Vishnu 
appear seated on a lotus scat with their rutfj cctivo 


wives Saraswati, Parvati and Lakshmi, Also Agni, gcd 
of fire, Pavan, god of wind, Gane^, god of wisdom, 
Vishnu’s incarnation Rama and demon Havana are 
all found represented on a lotus-flow'er. Vishnu in 
addition holds regularly a lotus-flower in one of his 
hands. 

The device of lotus-flower in the hand seems to 
have symbolized not merely divine birth but the 
pos^’cssion of the life everlasting, and the preservation 
and prwiTation of life. Such w'as it with the goddess 
Shri and her derivative — the Buddhist Tara, both of 
whom have the title 'Garlanded by lotus.’ In the 
mystical Vedio 'Satapath Hrahmana’ the lotus-flower was 
a .symbol of womb. The lotus-flowi'r i.s al'^o seim in the 
hands of .-Xvalokita the consort ef Tara, Maitrcya and 
other divini" ‘Bodhis.'itt vas.’ The lotus in the hand is' 
the meta]*hy>iial Mgiiificaiua' and d< notes the preser- 
vation of lh(' life of the Law' and the re-vivifier of the 
same. 

Among the Tibetan saints the lotus is the spcMiial 
emblem of the founder of the order of Lanitis linage^ 
of divine syrnbels such as seven ticasures are also 
figiiH'd usiiallv upon lotus-flowers. 

Figuri'S of lotiis-flowerfi are also found m the cave 
temples ef Auiangabad and on the walls of A.i.anla 
.ind Ellora. The lotus-flow’er i.s also found nn the pillars 
of .\s()ka’s time. Figure 4 shows another beautiful 
appljcatien f>f the lolu.'-flowtT. In tliis Dharmapalu is 
repiesonted standing on a dead body ov('r a lolus-flower. 
AVliat InMm'ndous energy and divine fury are con- 
centrated in Iho statuette of Dharmaiiala. a manifesta- 
tion of the .supreme Buddha as a defender of the 
faith, trampling under foot the enemies of religion. 

AVhen the influence of Buddhism waned w'o found 
Hindu .sculpture reverting to more conventional and 
symbolic, types. Because of this the lotus was used to 
reprc’.^^ent even more ideas. During the tide of 
Buddhism, India had .sent streams of colonists, mission- 
aries and craftsmen from the .«ea ports of her western 
:ind eastern coasts to .all over Southern Asia, 
Ceylon, Siam, and far distant Cambodia. Through 
China and Korea, Indian art entcTed Japan about the 
middle of the sixth century, rJrcn A.D. 603. Indian 
colnnr-l.s from Gujarat brought Indian .art into Java, 
and at Borebudur, in the eighth and ninth ccnturie.s, 
when Imlian art achieved its gre.atcsl triumph. In all 
these mf’numents and .sculplurcs the lotus occurs very 
frequently as a symbol of various ideas such as purity, 
divine birth, beauty, duty and grcatncs.s. 

In fact, the lotus-flower has symbolized all the 
noble and bright ideas and feelings which can rise in 
the human heart and mind, and no doubt it proved 
to be a most useful boon for Indian art which La 
essentially idealistic, mystic, symbolic and transoenp 
dental. , ■ : 



AMERICA LIVES IN THE LINCOLN TRADITION 


If Abraham Lincoln icould revisit Washington, D.C., 
where he lived while serving as Congressman from the 
State of Illinois and as President of the United States, 
he would marvel at the progress the national capital 
and the country have made in various fields of 
endeavour. Amid all these luhangc'S, howc'Ver, Tiincoln 
also would find something familiar in the country — the 
principles of frcech m and ecpiality which he -diam- 
pioned, and which Americans have cherished dining 
the intervening century. 
t ^ - 



Looking oast from the Memorial, Lincoln’s 
statue faces the tall white shaft of the Washing- 
ton Monument and directly behind it, the domed 
National Capitol 

Over the years a grateful people has paid tribute 
to the memory of this distinguished tetutesman and 
humanitarian in many ways, notubly by naming cities 
and towns, universities and schools, highways, moun- 
tains and parks in his honor. The Stale of Nebraska 
named its capital city after him. 

But it ia a marble shrine in Washington, D.C., 
the Lincoln Memorial, that .best expresses the epitome 
of this Nation’s reverence for Abraham Lincoln. It ia 
to this shrine that some two million people come 
yearly, from all over the world, to pay a personal 


'tribute, to feel a sense of closeness to a groat and 
simple man. It is from this shrine that people come 
away with a sense of exaltation, of encouragement, and 
sometimes of inspiration. 

This Memorial, a marble stiucture erected in 
Potomac Park, was dedicated on May -20, 1922. The 
building, designed by Ilimiy Bacon, American Archi- 
tect, is 188 feet long, IIS feet wide and SO feet high. 
Bacon was a dc\olce of the grand stylo in art hitecture, 
an aidenli lover of the art of Grecco. From the time 
he w'as commi^sir nod to design the Memorial, it was 
the all-ab'Oibing interest in his life. A jmrt of every 
wei'k for ten years found him in Washington, watching 
over ovojy .'^ton(' that wa^ l.iul, living every experi- 
ment that eoiild po^-siblv load to perfection. 



The Liiuoln Meino'ial faces Arlington National 
Cemeteiy acioss the Potomac River 

Referring to the Memoiial, Daniel Chester French, 
the seiiliitor of the hcroic>-size statue of Lincoln wiit 
dommaU's llu' miLiicr ol Uie t)Uiiaing, wrote: “Many 
people »viy they are unable to associate Lincoln with 
a Greek Temple, as tiicy believe the Memorical to be, 
hut to me noti^iig el>c would have been moie suitable, 
for the Gieeks alone wcie able to express in their 
buildmg.s, monumenls and statues the highest attri- 
butes and the grratesl beauty known to men. The 
Memorial tclhs you, as you approach it, just what 
manner of man you are come to pay homagi' to, hia 
simplicity, his g andeiir and his power.’* 

[French’s statue of Lincoln is 19 feet high, and 
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portrays the President seated in an armcliair. When, 
he was first commissioned to do the statue, the sculp- 
tor wondered liow he was going to portray his Lincoln. 
Tlie slatue should have the calm of the best Grecb?, 
and still rolain the intense personality of the subject. 
The s<’ulptor -concluded that the site definitely 
demanded a seated figure, largely because of the 
many vertical notes of the Memoriarg colonnade — a 


French, worked together in complete s>’mpathy to 
bring thig dream of a grand memorial to Lincoln to 
its fruition, there is today l)<\side the Potomac River, 
one of tlie noblest memorials in the w^orld and one of 
the most satisfying. | 

The unity of the country which T^incoln preservea 
despite the ordeal of a civil war (1861-1S65) hag grown 
stronger in the century just past. This unity found 




Nuns visiting Washington, D.C., view the heroic- One of the nation’s 169 million citizens enjoys his 

size statue of (he 16th President of the United freedom as liig parents and other \isitur 3 pay 

SUates (1861-1865) ailent tribute to the Memorial 


vertical figure would be ineffective because of the 
repetition. In keeping with a classic building, the 
curule chair was decided upon, the formal dignified 
chair of Roman antiquity. The pose iu such a chair 
would bring out the largeness and breadth of Lincoln, 
and the figure and the cihair would become a spacious 
and integrated whole. It W'ould have, at the same time 
relaxation and solidity. 

Because these two dedicated artists, Bacou and 

.. , I . , 


strength and-^dgor in newcomers from many parts of 
the world who sought opportunity, freedom and 
security and conlnbutcd their skills, talents and arts 
to the economic and <iultiiral growth of the nation. 

The park area around the Memorial is used by 
people who set up beach chairs and read their news- 
papers; by little boys who sail boats and play ball, 
and by other visitors who just relax on the greeu 
lawns. Increased leisure time for the avora|^ 
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American is something LinooJn iciould see anywhere in, 
the country. The work-week has stfiadily shrunk while 
at the same time the average citizen’s productivity has 
vastly increased and his living standard improved. 



The satisfaction derived from hard work was 
something Lincoln could share with his fellow- 
Arnericans 



The unity of the country which Lincoln preserved 
desfpite the ordeal of a civil war (1861*1866) bM 
(P’own stronger in the couzUxy 


The satisfaction derived from hard work was some- 
thing Lincoln could share with his fellow Americans. 
Before he became a lawyer, Congressman and President 
ho had worked as a store clerk, postmaster and a 
laborer, splitting rails with an axe to earn his living. 

Rush-hour traffic speeds i)ust Lincoln Memorial 
(top of photo) and across the highway bridge spanning 
the Potomac River as people drive home from work. 
In Lincoln’s time most workers lived within walking 
distancie of their placjo of employment or depended on 
bi'Cycleg or horse-drawn ears for transporta,li<m to and 
from their homes. In the last lialf-icmtury, the auto- 
mobile has radically changed their way of life for 
many Americans. It has become a vehicle of decentral- 
ization, enabling countless thousands of city worker.^ 
to live in suburban areas. Today seven out of ten 
American families own one or more ears. 



The park adjoining the Memorial has been 
developed into soc<cer fields and base-ball 
diamonds for public use 

The park adjoining the Memorial has been deve- 
loped into soccer fields and baseball diamonds for 
public use. Siicih playing fields are typical of thousands 
of sports areas maintained by communities throughout 
the country for the enjoyment of their citizens. 

Ono of the nation’s 169 million citizens enjoys his 
freedom as his parent and other visitors to the Memo- 
fiftl pay silent tribute to one of their country’s great 
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Presidents, Abraham Lincoln. When he waa Chief 
Executive, the nation’s population totalled 31 million.' 

Musio lovers of the Washington area gather at 
dusk to hear a symphony ‘con-cert in the amphitheatre 
near the Lincoln Memorial. Americans not only like 
to listen to serious music at concerts and on phono- 
graph n'cords, radio and television, t)ut Uke an acitive 
part in orchestral and choral groups, as testified by the 
growing number of amateur musical organizations 
throughout the country. 

Two million citizens a year walk up these marble 
ate])S to visit the Lincoln Memorial. Many of them 
arc parents bringing their chidren there to acquaint 
them more fully with Lin coin ’.s role in Amerw*an 
history and with the heritage of freedom and equality 
which he i)r(‘serv('(l and passed on to them. 

L(M)king east from the Memorial, Lincoln’s statue 
faces the tall white shaft of the Washington Monu- 
nnud. Mini directly behind it, the domed National 
Capitol, s('at. of the Tmited Stales C’ongrc’ss. Around 
tliOM' landmarks is the C’lly of Washington whose jiopu- 


lation has g^rown more than ton-fold since Lincoln’s 
inauguration as President in 1860 — from 75,000 to 
850,000. 

Nuns visiting Washington, D.C., view the heroic- 
size st-atiie of the sixteenth Cnited States President 
during their tour of the Lincoln Memorial. They re- 
present one of the 251 religious bodie.s' m the United 
States, which comprise a total cliurch meinbei'ship of 
more than 100 million citizens. 

The Lincoln Memorial faces Arlington National 
Cemeteiy, across the Potomac Pi\er, Here are the 
graves of men who died in tluar country’s wars, whose 
sacrifice i.s measure<l in ilu'se words Iroin Lincoln’s 
eloquent address on the batthMleld at Clcttysburg, 
Penn.s\dvania, fui Xuvember 19, 1S63' . we here 

highly resolve that Ihox^ dead shall not have died in. 
vain; that this n;du)u imdei (lod. shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that govi'rnmeiit of the jicople, 
by the ])eopl(' and for llic people shall not perisli 
from lh(‘ earth.”— t/8/S. | 

: 0 : 


RE-UTILISATION OF TIMBER WASTES 

By PARIMAL CHANDRA MUKHEIUEE. b 4 ., 10.3. 


‘W^lsTi^: not Want not’ wa.s probably coined to caution 
individuals against misuse of money or an useful 
article. But, with the progress of knowledge and 
indii.stiw, thi.q hn.s now assumed a national character. 
K\’(Ty industry u.ses various kinds of raw materials the 
total <juanlity of which an? not always usalile. This 
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Forest Resixiroh Institute in Delira Dun that such, 
wastes can very well be the V)a>ic! m.iterial for an 
expanding cottage industry. It ma}' read strange, but 
man’s ingenuity bnng.s in new and newer things which 
boar 110 rc.^eiiiblanco with their oiiginal condition. 



Various patterns and floial de.signs 


Vajioua patterns. Top — ^Unique mould. 

Middle and Bottom— YlovaX designs 

residual quantity, treated as waste iii most •cases, arc 
sold at nominal price or thrown out as scrap. If you 
walk round a plyw^ood factory or a saw mill, you will 
notice that truck-loads of timber or plywood chips 
and sawdust go out of these concerns for use mostly 
as fuels only/ But, it has been established by the 


The FoiTst Resrarch Institute w^as celebrat- 
ing its goldcm jubilee during c'avly December, 1956. A 
very w-ell-laid <‘xhibi1ion attracted a large crowd and 
they must have been impressed about the importance 
of the forest and forestry, in relation to the very exist- 
ence of human tciivilisation. They mu^t have al«o seen 
how with planning and co-op('ratioii these can add to 
our national prosperity. 





TUtj MUiJlliKJN Kii;vii!;w JJ’UK MAI, 1V&7 




Aa you walk across towards the tea-stall 
for refreshment, you will pass hy a counter 
behind which one Mr. Rao will catch your attention. 
With a smiling face he greets you, “Could I be of any 
help to you?'* You can hardly finish your positive 
reply when he places before you a Icapny the legs and 



tops of which arc dcv’oralc'd willi floral de-jigns. He 
thru adds, “Do you know lliat this is all made of waste 
timber or its like?’’ When you t('ll him in n’ply that 
it is all V(Ty well to produce a demon^tralion toy 
without any refi'rmci' to its cost of iiroduclmn, com- 
morcial aiiplicahilit V or a icousumer mark('t. nnd that 
similar type of beautiful things such as TIoral veneers’, 
*Inlay-work’, Tret-work.’ and ‘Maiketry-work* are 
well-known tecliniqiU's and linve been practised sineo 
time imiiKMiioi ini, Mr. Hao is not al all perph'xed 
nnd tells you with a .‘^miliriT; face that it is n unhiiio 
thing. 

This new technique hn.s l>eon named by tho F.R.T. 
ns Diaper woik. Mr. Rao avIio i.s told to be tho man 
behind this dc\ elopment, demonstrates befoR' you 
with a few picec'-^ of wasfo timber how the=n c;in be 
menlded into a block wliich can again bp sawn into 
plnnks of ^^riolIs floral desiiin.s. These de^-agns display 
many colonrs ^\l^i^h can be obtained from natural 
timber eolours nr dyi'd. The greati'st advantage of 
this teehniqiie is that you do not have to depend on 
timber waste.s only, but similar articles ran he pro 
diiccd from thin bamboo pieres; even mateh boxes 
can he utilisf'd for this pur])0^*. Imagine how many 
hundreds of thou'^ands of empty Trial ch boxes are 
thrown away daily. If the general public i.s made 
aware of the eomrnereial re-utilisation of these match 
boxes, they will take care to y)reservp thesp liko old 
newspapers, rmpty hottlps and tins. Not only will 
thescj fetch a few coins to thp Ik a use-wives, but the 
dealers in old articles will abo find a new soutk-o of 
earning, in addition to the general benefit of the 
consumer world. 


The above range of raw materials required for the 
Diaper work are no doubt cheap and easily procurable; 
equally simple are the appliances and the processing 
materials. The tools needed most are carpenters’ 
tools, wooden moulds easy to make, a press capable 
of giving pressure of two hundred pounds per square 
inch, peeling lathes, vc'nec'r cli]q)ers, and drivers 
which arc common in plywood and timber industries. 
There is nothing uncommon or ditliciilt about any one 
of llie.s'p. Proiit's,sing materials, viz, cold sitting glues, 
ordinary colouring materials, common washing soda 
and the like should present no difiicnlty in ])rocurc- 
ment or price. Manufacturing process is so straight- 
forward that not a very high rlegn^i' of skill is de- 
manded of the woiknian cny'ged in bulk oioduction. 



Mould, block and a finished tcajioy 


It is, therefore, obvious that largo-aiale re- 
utilisation of timber wastes is within the reach of an 
ordinaiy man of industrious habit, not to sja'iik of a 
co-op (.la live elTort. With care and projicr iilanning it 
■can throw oocri iiossibilities of attracting foreign 
markets which is very much needed op. ihfj back- 
ground of our decision to cut down imports. We 
must tap all sources to keep our sterling balances 
intact. 

Greater stress has boon placed on the Forest and 
its products during our Second Five-Year Plan. It, 
therefore, means that the timber industiy will be 
growing bigger and bigger everyday, The waste® will 
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Illuniiiiated main sate, Forest 
pilo Ilf) in its tniil. It, tlion'foro, vslands to reason 
‘but ('\(’ry i)Os>il)l(' ('iic(jii]aa;('iiu'iiL .slum Id bo given 
Ur IIm' ('.’■lnbli-iimcnl, of eotlage mdnstiy for ro- 
ulili.^ahon of w;Kstes not only for (lie siike of doing it 
blit :d^o to (ill u}i (he g;ip of coinnKJU niaribs doiro 
(o liave sonK'tliing which is beyond liis reach today. 

Jt (an not only di'cnialc your table.s, jn<‘lure 
frames ami other furniliire , but can also find a large 
maikel. in tlii' ladio mdu^'liy for making cabinets. 
In addition, you 'caii ii(ih>e (lie l(‘chni(|Uo lo makii 
boards fioni moulded sawdust, d'hese can not only 
rei)la( i‘ (he common (aidboaids, but aie going to 
be more cheap and <lurahJe. Suilca.^^es made out of 
tlu’^e boards are claimed by tlu' F.R.I. to be 
sliongei’ and ladling. Hcaiiliful floor mattings which 
aie beyond the <*onuiion man’s leach today can bo 
niad(’ at a \uy cheap late. Hi'sidcs. elolls and toys 
ef any 'Size and sliajie can Ik' maih' like clay inodcds 
haying the additional adyantage of b<Mdming almast 
unbreakabli’. 

liy an almo'^t similar process you ^an make wooden 
springs winch can yeiy wi’ll replace steel ones for 
many purpos<\s. Lead pemils an' ro<iuirrd in millions, 
but. how many of thesi' are made in India! But, 
strangely rsiough lioth raw materials and niamifiic- 
turing prorosses are within our reach. Kven individual 
families can produce these. I am using a lead pencil 
prosisited by Mr. Rao made by his wife. Although 

it is not of a very high order bub that does not mean 

that wo are incapable of producing them. AVhat is 
needed is c.mirage to undi'itake a job, proper plan- 
ning and research. Wo are bound to progress. But 

unless we ran make a beginning, however modc.st it 
may J>e, nothing of any consequence is coming within 


E,e.search lastitute, Dehra Dun 

our foUD. During a hundred and fifty years’ of foreign, 
rule w(‘ have been accustomed to see and iL?o high-grade 
ai tides impoited from that gri'at iiidiLslnal country 
wliK h IS working in our inner minds not to accept 
article's wliich are not of the highest order. We have 
to get out of this thinking and make a beginning; 
because sincere efforts, resc'arch and experience; alone 
can ]('ad us to tin; path of jici feet ion. 

Uur aim of I'Slablislmig a sociali.stic pattern of 
so( icty iiK'.ias that a halance miiat be made between, 
lu'avy and small-scale nidu'^tiies in .Midi a manner 
tli.it oiii' does not mbafere wilh the aclnities oi tin 
ctliiT. Oil till' other hand, one must supplement the 
efforts of the otl^-'r. Wo have to travel a long way to 
rtiK-h that goal; but, dining the second Plan peiiod 
whc'U mast of our .sclioines have been iirops'tcd 
towards lii'avy indnstiies, ,it is needless to inentioa 
that all care should be taken to build up cottage 
industries fur meeting /.onsuiiicr dcmancLs of o-rdmary 
arti,de.s. 

''rill* tccliiiKiiie de\ eloped in the F.R.I. is Our 
imtional property. l'nlc>s tlii* fruits of their rcseardu 
aio brought out of the four walls of that Institute 
and pla-ced m the hands of our countrymen, it ia use- 
less to Icivc such Institutes and spend money after 
these. 

Details the Diaper Technique have ibeen pub- 
lished in the Indian Forester in thi^ following papers: 

^^Diaper and Manpieiri’’: By K. R. Rao, m.b. 
{Indlafi For(\str)\ April, 19.‘>4, Vol. 80, No. 4). 

“F.R.I. Diaper”: By K. R. Rao, mj3. {Indian 
Forester, July, 1954, Vol. 80, No. 7). 

“F.R.I. Bamboo Diaper”: By K. R. Rao, mji, 
(.Indian Forester, May, 1966, Vol. 82, No. 6), 



ALLAN OCTAVUN HUME 

Father of the Indian National Congress 

By B. NATESAN 


No fair appraisal of the Freedom movement in India 
could be complete without taking into ae-dount the 
part played by British pioneers in the early days of 
the Indian National Congress. I would go so far as 
to say that even those like Lytton and Curzon who 
were accused of anti-national intentions and activities 
were unconsciously forwarding the cause of political 
freedom in India. But there were those who definitely 
engaged themselves in the national cause and di'voted 
their energies whole-heartedly to the cause of political 
liberty in this country. 





I write to itjvib' attention to the significant lead 
given by one of the British i)ioneers of our national 
movement. He was no other than Allan Ortavian 
Hume, founder of the Indian National Congress which 
has played so great a part in our struggle for freedom. 
Indeed, a galaxy of Englishmen — among whom I in- 


clude Irish and Scotsmen — from Burke and Briglit to 
Cripps and Pcthick Lawrence — have given a clear 
lead to foster the spirit of unrest, of progress and 
of freedom whinh ultimately led to the SoviM’oigii 
Republic of India. And in this struggle, if William 
I)igby h'd the British front >vith his fnentls in Parlia- 
ment ami the press, it was Allan Otavian Hume, 
founder of the 'C''ongre>s, who diie<'ted tlu' Home 
front in India. It, Avas the seed sown hy Hnrne that in 
tune grew' to be the Congtes.s later shajx'd and 
niould('d by Micce.ssiv<' gencTatjons of patiiots like 
Dadabhai, (lokhale, Tilak and Gandhi. And if Gandhi 
is by all accord the “Katlier of the Nation” Hume is 
by right tlu' “Father of the Congre^t^” with wliich 
Gandhi wi ought the Tiei'dom of India. 

Let it b(' coiifessf'd at- once that various othi’r 
factors also helped the final diaiouement . AVilh the 
general spirit of unrest Avliich swept tlirough the 
countiy, coupled with the siiint of revolt nil over Asia 
following the great World War, and Briti.sheis’ intui- 
tive sense of eoinpr()rni>e m dilhcult situations, tlnu’e 
was a climate of opinion all over the w’Oild favouring 
the cause of national liberty. Britain, at the crisis, 
played the? game, and India stood to gain her right to 
liberty. It us easy to see that, if instead of England, 
w'e had any other power to deal with, it would have 
been well-nigh impossrblo. And Gandhi’s non-co- 
operation itself would have gone the w'ay of so many 
other .fni*'traled ri’lK'lhoiis in history. Why, can you 
imagine that we <‘ould have acliK’vi'd our fiorulom if 
Churchill or Edim waa'i' at the head of atTair.s in 
England? Thanks to the state>mansliip of Pnnui 
Ministiu’ Attlee — and the time was ripe fur settlement 
by negotiation— he W'as able to do W'hat Cainpliell- 
Banneiman did for South Africa and Lord Durham 
for Canada. Any way, w'hatever the limitations of the 
sy.^teni of ( Jovi'rnnu'nt in either country, the .states- 
manship of .\ttlee rosf' to the occasion and wrought 
the miracle of a peace with honour and victory witli- 
tmt lancour. 

A GnKAT Inherit.ancte 

Now' to return to Hiimo and the Congress Born 
m 1829, tlie fc^’ori of a sturdy and fearlesa Scottish 
jiatnot and reformer .Jaseph Hume, ho inherited not 
only a politic.; 1 'connocition with India Ibut hi.s un- 
compromising faith in democracy. Joseph Hume 
obtained an appointment in the Service of the East 
India Company in 1796 and rose to the position of 
interpreter botw'cen the Company and the Native 
pow'ertf. Tliat was a time (as Sir William Wedderburn 
noted in his admirable biography of the son) when 
pro-consuls became Nabobs. As in the case of so 
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many others in the sorv^ice of the Company Hume 
made a large fortune, ‘shaking the pagoda tree.’ In 
180S, he returned home to buy one of the seats whieh 
the Borough of Weymouth then possessed. Hume 
drew his ehequo, »Sir William says dryly, “and the 
Free and Indcipendent Fjhx’tors of Weymouth under- 
took to return him to two Parliaments.” Ho was du 
elected at a hye-olocition in January, 1812, hut a disso- 
lulion oi<*urring in the following November, the ven- 
dors of the seat deelined to fulfil their baigam. vvhei 
upon he brought an action for brt'ach of contract and 
recnvi'red half his money. The Iran-aclion w-as pi'i- 
fectly deliberate and in tho.s(' days deenu'd quite 
.straight^foi ward and businesslike. 

Ill 1818, }i(‘ i<\gaiiied srat in Pai hariient. and re- 
])res(Mited Montro-e Burghs, Middlesex. Kilkenney 
and again Mnntro^. A radical ot the deepi'.st dve he 
was for vear.s th(‘ n'cognised h'ader of th(' Radical 
group in Parli.mu'nl . Ib' was sjKs-ially d(‘\ot('d to 
financial vi foims and it was at his .viigjif'si lou that 
“RelieiichnH'nl” was iiiserU'l telwoi'ii Th'aci'' and 
‘Reform’ in llu' later creed of the' liberal party. Jhit 
while I Inis puiMiiiig Bnlish ii'foims he was equally 
vigilant on Indian Affans. U is on record lliat in the 
seoc'nd rf'admg of Sir Cliarles Wood’-^ Bill of 18.53 to 
amend lh(’ (luveinnKrit of India Act he spoke for 
M'veial lioiirs cluimpioning tlu' c.iiLse of the Indian 
l'f'iM)le. 

Til MM AM) THM MlTINY 

De.stiiU'd foi' 1h(‘ Chvil Sen ice, Allan Qclavian 
Hiim(‘, like' mo^t youiigiiieii at the beginning of their 
cana-r. had a spill of micerlain vo' a turns at stait, now 
.as midshiinnnn in the frigate Vanf/uni'd and tluii as a 
medico in llu' rnivi'rsity College Hospital. In 1849, 
.at the' agf' of 20 he joined the Beng.al Civil Service 
and .sfiori after found hmi.self in a rc'-ponsihle position 
at Klawah in the then Nortli-W('>t Frontier Pioviiice. 
TIume began at th(» fool, of the ladder and worked 
his way up by (‘xperieiici' at ditTc'nait hwels and com- 
ing in contac't with .all ckijsser^ of p('Oj)]c\ At 26 he w.as 
chief officer m Flaw ah, both civil and military. But 
before hi* w.as 9 yeai.s in India the Si’jioy Mutiny or 
what we should now call the fiist w;ir of independence, 
broke out. “Tlu‘ storm burst on the lOth May, 1857, 
when llii* thiid Cavaliy inutinced at Meerut, 250 mile- 
to north and reached PJawah in a couple of days.” 

The .situation called for high public spirit and 
resolute ciourago. More than onci', during this dis- 
turbed period, Hume was confronted with a difficult 
situation which he met with calm courage. Reporting 
on an action fought 21 miles from Etawah on 
February 7, 1858, the Commandcr-in-Chiof drew the 
special notice of Lord Canning to “the extremely 
gallant conduct of Hume and Capt. Alexander.” 
Fighting and courage apart, the way he set out to 


conciliate the malcontents and brought peace, was 
sinking and exemplary. 

“No district in the N-WP. has, I believe, been 
more crmpletely i(‘storo(l to order,” writes the 
young ‘Magistrate.’ “Nom* in which so few severe 
l)uni.shment.s have (been infliitod. Mercy and 
forboiir.ance have. 1 think I may justly .-ay, charac- 
terised my admimst ration . . . We had before us 
then a great glorious problem to solve, , how 
to reston* ])caeo and nidi*r and the authority of 
Government with the least possible amount ol 
human suffering.” i 



The \euciahle veterans — Hume, Dadabhai 
and Wi'dderbuiii 


< UIL ADMTM.^^^TiaTlOX \ND RmFORMS 
But it w.Ms oil the ci\il .side of llie administration 
th-at he staniped the impiess of liis jiei-onality in a 
way that wo are compelled lo think lie was far in 
advance of Ins agi*. Ills youlli coincided with the 
reform movemi'iu of C\>bd(>n .‘lul Bright. He was an 
officer of the Comiiany and the Crowm for over Uiirty 
years from 1849, as chief of a distiict, then as h<;ad of 
a central dc'partment, and later aa Secietary to 
Government of India. Wliile carrying out Ihe duties 
and re.sponsibililics of hi.s office with scrupulous regard 
to efficiency ho never hesitated to express hig personal 
views, faithfully and unflinchingly however much they 
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might be at variance with offit-dal views. Official records 
which Sir William quotes in his life of Hume so 
ami)ly, show that he was pioneer of social progress in 
lespcct of popular education, police reform, liquor 
traffic, vernacular press and juvenile reformatories. 

Thus he stood up for a definite separation of 
Police and Judicial functions — an administrative re- 
form which has Ibeen on the Congress agenda for 
decades. On the question of Abkari, which he called 
the Wages of Sin, he was even more definite ^*i'd 
categorical. As an administrator, though his record of 
colleclions showed an an’ount far in excess of eolh'c- 
tions of prcivious ten yc'ars, he did not hc^itati^ to 
express in strongest terms his abhoiTC'iK^e of sucli 
.sources of revenue. Gandhi him^^elf could not have 
urged Prohibition in stronger or more moving terms 

Abkari: Tub Wages of Sim 
'^Financially speaking,” Ik' writes, ‘fix^aring hi 
mind the almost unexampled distn'ss in tlu' face of 
which this sctth'nu’nt w'a.s concluded, it may be 
regarded as eminently successful. To me the con- 
sistent grow'th t)f Abkari revf'mu* is a .^xiurce of 
groat regret. Year after y('ar, but ala.s in vam, I 
prote.st against the piesent iniquitous systc'm whi<’h 
first produced and now’ sujiports a laige class whose 
sole interest is to seduce their fellows with diunken- 
ness and its neces.'sary concomilants, clebaudlu'ry and 
crime. UnforUinal('ly lhes(' tempters are too suc- 
cessful and year by ye:ir the number of drunkards 
and the demand for drugs and .spirituous liquors 
increases. Thns<; only w’lio like myself take iireat 
pains to a.scertain what goes on amongst the native* 
cornmiinitv, n'ally have any conception of the* fright- 
ful extent to which drunkennos lias incr(*ased during 
t-he last 20 yeais. Mon*eiver, while we* debauch our 
.subjects W'o do not, t>\('ri ])(*< unianly d«ai\'c* any 
profit from their ruin. Of this revenue, the wage*-, 
of sill, it may, m the olel aelage h ^ truly said, that 
ill-gotle'n W’ealth ne ver thrives, an 1 for every rupee 
additional that Abkan yields two it lea>t are lo'.t 
to the public by crime and spent by the Gove*in- 
ment in suppressing it.’* 

EdL’C \TI0N and E N Lie J } I TEN M EN T 
Hume was of those who Ibelieved in the effici^ai y 
of popular education, gild in his capacity as District 
Magistrate ho took steps to afforel incre:a.^ed facilities 
for elementary edueation. There w’oro only 32 schools 
on Ivst April, ISTiO, in area under his jurLsdietion but 
on the 1st Januaiy, 1857, there wx*ro 181 schools with 
5,186 students. Hume was so zealous in advancing the 
cause oi free education that the authorities tried to 
curb him. A Government cirnular, dated 28th January, 
1869, rai^^d objections to the employment of native 
agency for promotion of education and the Collector 
WM warned not to attempt to persuade the people to 


send children to school or to contribute to maintenance. 
Against these ordei*s Hume, in a letter dated 30th 
March, 1859, respectfully but earnestly jirnlcsted, 
pointing out that the Court of Directors had directed 
officers “to aid with all the infiueiKe of their high 
liosition the extension of education.” He concluded the 
letter with a jiersonal note of deep jiathos: 

“I cannot but found hopes of indulgence on 
the intense inteiT>t. that I tVel in the .subject and 
the ecMseless atl^'nlion I have paid it. For years 
past it has been Ihr* dream of my leisure moments, 
the objeet of my hopes, and although 1 have 
ftclilcf'rd little as yi'l, I cai.iiot, as I watch the 
feeble bi-ginniug^, ;i\()i(l iee;illing an al]uiu* scene 
of liapju' nienioru's, whi*n I .<<avv the lust diojis of a 
joyous sluaiin trickling thmugh the axalanthe that 
liad se long <'mhiacj‘jl it, and feeling coiiiKh'iicc* Iroin 
that MUguiy that day by day and month hv month 
that nil, gathering slK'niiHi and si/(*, will \\oik mil 
its le^idlos wav. and at la^t dissipating the whole 
chilling ina-s of igiioi aina*, tlu* ac( unuilal loiK of 
agc'^, pass on iinobsl iiicl ed to IVilih/a* and 
enrich an einpiri*. Historv. alas, pn'-(iiU us 
"With too inaiiv exainph's «)f the long-ohsl i iict(‘d 
stieam hushing a^ide at la^l, rf uglilv it^ oi>]iO'iiig 
iharrK'Ls and sweeping onwaids an ungt)\ ei n.ible 
flood }iea])ing up de-olalion wheia* it ^liould hav(' 
.scattered iloueis b('|, p jx' ouis to snioolli and not 
iirj])(‘d(' ds ]>alh. cniis not bv co|<l ( xplaiial ions of 
jHilicy but b\ ('idnting tht' ^viiipalhics and afTec- 
tions of the pei»])l(' m tlu* (.iun* to w.il.h and 
dire'ct its jirogress and turn it, umha God's ble-^s- 
ing to goe<l and good alone.” 

"Old Mw'.s Hope’’ 

Hume’s inlerf'st in tin* teeming millions of India’s 
peioMiitiv an* boine out by th,. agnciillural lefoinis 
which Ih* iirgid iii 1S79. Intimately aeipiaintial with 
the life of the Indian village, and a wilnevs of succes- 
si\a* faiiin'is with all their lioimrs. he was familiar 
W’dli the soirow.s of the inipnvei ished peasant iv, and 
m :i ])am]»hh'l entitled O/d Mnrt'fi Tlnpo. he made an 
iiiipa-vsioiK’d app(‘al to the coinfortablo <las.ses in 
England: 

“Ah men! well-fed and hapjiy! Do yen at all 
realize tin* dull mni'iy of these* countless inyria(h|? 
From lh('ir biiths lo their deaths how many rays 
of •sun'^hii.t*, think yen, chocpier tlu'ir gloom- 
shioud(*d palh'j? Toil, toil, toil; hunger, hunger, 
hunger; .sieknes.s„ suffering, sorrow: these, alas, 
alas, are the keynotes of their short and sad 
existence.” 

Now these extracts quoted by Sir Williami 
Wedderburn in his biography of Allan Octavian. 
Humo, from authentic -contemporary records, will 
have shown the reader how very mueh the Govern- 



ment of the day would have been upset by the 
candid views oi)enly and fearlessly expressed by 
one in the ser\ice of the Crown. Though they 
doubtless sliuwed the better way they were in 
distinct opposition to official views wdiich alVayai 
prevail ia the admiuL'itration. Offiiialdom had its 
revenge and he was thrown out of office. 

Exceluj) from Service 

Uis career w'as cut short, '‘becau.-’o he could not 
bend Im p'lnfiplos to plea-e the Simla cluiue.’^ On 
June 17, 1879, his expulsion from tlic office of 
Secretary to Covcrnmciit wais cxiilamed away as 
‘ba.-e<l on r(’n.>id( rations of what was most desirable 
in the interests of public services.’ What a pliti- 
tiide? How va^iie the lanirua^e of officialdom? And 
there was no cliari^e of dereliction of duty or in- 
c<apacity. No winder The Stat(}^Tn<in of the day 
commi'iilc'd ; “Undouhlc-dly he has been tn'aU'd .^hamc- 
fiillv and ciu(ll\.” 'J’lie EinjlishiJian (now incorporated 
wtili The Sfnl(\'s}n(in) wws even more outiight in it.s 
condr^rnnation and gave out the true cause: 

‘"riio plea iidvanced in justification of this act 
wR'i that Mr llume haljitually m liis minutes on 
iiKn^iires coming up for ili'-cu.^Moii in hi- depart- 
ment ('\!<r(’ss('il hl^ \iews wdli guait freedom, with- 
'Mit regaid (o whit might be the wi-hes and intcn- 
tion.s of liii ^'iii'<. no. s. If he believed a particular 
liolicy wiong h(' opp(’.sO(l it without he.sitation, 
I'^'ing ]dain language' for the expression of his 

\ M'WS ” 

Pnmic Work. 

Out of offi^-e Ilumo was free to devote him?clf 
exclusi\cly anci more comidetcly to the <ause he had 
at heart. And he did not .‘«]iarc him-elf in the .servieo 
of th(' nation. Ib' irah.^rd that no progress in any 
field was po-sible until the people obtained self- 
government hy slianng political power and icspon- 
sibility with those iu authority. 

The i>roblem, aceoubug to him, was, ‘Can the 
linuanc(' of British rule be .made (Onformable to the 
be.s’t interests of the Indian people?’ The time was 
propitious. Towards the close of Lord Lytton’s 
Viceroy alty, when the count ly w’as tom by dissensions 
arising from government’s mishandling of the situation, 
and the teinixir of the people seemed frayed, Hume 
became convinced that some definite action was called 
for to counteract the growing unrest, and the advent 
of a new Viceroy — Lord Rip on— seemed to open a new 
chapter of hopo and goodwill. 

"He did not blame the men; the fault was in 
the system. There existed no recognieed channel of 
communication between the rulers and the ruled; 

» 


no constitutional means of keeping the official ad- 
ministrators informed regaiding tie condiiious, the 
feelings and grievances of the people. There was a 
great gulf between the foicign bureaucracy, scU- 
ceiilied on the hcighis of 8iuiU and the millionji 
painfully toiling in the plains below."* 

How to bridge this gulf? That was the main task 
before him. Public opinion in India should be created 
and organised and made cffcclive. And this could be 
doiu} only by mobilising I he ctliiralcd classes and 
preparing llumi to fix'iis thcir attunlion on mattois of 
public intorC'L with a vk'w to pio.-^ llicir ca^e wilh 
fn'cdom and .•^trcrigth lioin cf union. United ai tion 
was iifcc.wiy .and llio Il.kI mibit be given by those 
who, by then etiufatn ii and })iialic int<'re*st., were lom- 
petent to do so. 

In tue SEuncE of the Nation 

Aocoidingly, the fir'll movi mrnt towards a definite 
s'f hf'iin) IS to be found m a < imilar h’tter dated lat 
March, 188vh addrts-crl to “the giaduaies of the Cal* 
ciiita Univei>it> ” The letter opens with these wise 
and kindly woids; 

# 

“('onstitutmg you do, a laige lx)dy of the 
im>st highly edu'Mt. d Indians, you should, in the 
natural ordi r of things, con.-tilule al.NO the most 
iinpnrtant .-ouiae of all mental, moral, sijcial and 
polili al piogrcNS in Iiulia. Vvlit'ther in the indivi- 
dual or th(' nation all vil»l jnegress mii^t spring 
from w’lthin and it is to 3 'ou, her moht cultured and 
enlightened minds, her mo.st favoured sons, that 
3 ’our country mu-t look for initiative. In vain 
many aliens, like mysdf, love India and her 
children, as well as the mo^t loving of them; in 
\nin may they, for lur and tla ir good, give time 
and liouLle, meucy and thuiiglit; m vain may they 
struggle and sarr.fice; they ma}' aa-ast wi*li advice 
and MJggc.^tionM ; they may place their experience, 
abilities and knowledge at the di.-potal of the wokk- 
cis hut they lack the esscuiial of nationaliiy, and 
the real work must c\cr be dene by the people of 
the country themselves. ..." 

What is needed is union, organization, and well- 
defined line of action; and to secure these an associa- 
tion is required, armed and organized with unusual 
cure having for its object to promote the mental, 
moral, so^ia:t and political regeneration of the people 
of India. 

“Our little army must be sui geyiens in disci- 
pline and equipment, and the question simply ll 
how many of you will prove to possess, in addition 
to your high scholastic attainments, the unselfish- 


* Sk: Winiam WeddeiburB. 
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noss, moral courago, self-iontrol, and aotive spirit 
of bonevoloTuo essential in all who Miould enlist.” 

And tlicn he proposed that a ronimencement 
should be made with a body of fifty Founders to be 
the muslMid .seed of 'future growth: 

‘‘If only fifty men, good and true, can be 
found to join aa founders, the thing 'an be esla- 
blisheil end the fin t her dexelnpnient will be rom- 
parativf'l.v €a>y.” 

—and this long hotter fuids willi an appeal which both 
stirs and stings: 

“As I said hefori'. von are the salt of the land, 
and if amongst even von, the elite, fifty men cannot 
bo found with .sufficifiit power of self-sacrifice, suffi- 
vient jiiide in then ■cuiinliy, sufficient geniiiiK' 
and unselfidi heartfelt ])atiioti'ni to take ihe 
initiative, and if iummIs be, devote the le.-'t of then- 
lives to the cau<(*---l lieu thcMo w no hojw' for India 
Her sons must and will remain nu're hiimbh.' and 
helpless in.sti uinents m the hands of foieign luleis, 
for ‘they would be free, (henh'^elvcs mu^t .-tiike the 
blo\N.’ And if e\on the haih'rs of thought aie all 
eitluM’ siuh cieaturcs, or so selfishly w(‘d<l(*d 

to pei’sonal conceins, that tlu'v daic' not or will not 
strike a blow foi theii country’s sake, tlum pistly 
and rightly ai(' they kept, down, and tiampled on, 
for they deserve nothing bet Pm-, Eveiy nation 
.^(s-ure^ piecisi'lv as good a go\ernmfnt as !t merits. 
If you, the picked men, the most highly educated 
of the nation, (annot. sioining personal rare and 
selfish obje. l.s. m.iki' a resolute struggle to .seenrf' 
greater fnaalom for vour.self and vour eounlrv, a 
more impaitial admmist lat inn, a laigor share in the 
management of your own affairs, then W'e your 
fiiends aie wrong and our adversarie.s right ...” 
He had a light to sjuaik m tins strain a right w^hich 
lie won by ceasele.s.s activity and devotion to the (ausc 
he had iindei taken .\iid none mistook him. 

Tnw I'lK.ST (‘ONORES.S 

The Indian \ational I’nion was thus formed. Hiirne 
liecarne the (Jeneial Secretary and went to England to 
eanvas suppoit ui the Press and Parliament. The fiisl 
Conference of the Indian National Union wa.s fixed to 
be held at Poona fiorn 25th to 30lh Decemlier, 1885 
but owing to (holiM-a. the vimue changed to Bombay, 
which liad the honour of holding tlie first session of 
the Indian National Congicss on the morning of 27lli 
December with AV. (\ Bonnerjee as President. And 
at this first session Mr. K. T. Telang, Sir (then Mr.) 
S. Siibiamania Iyer and Dadabhai Naoroji moved and 
seconded and supported the resolutions for refoTm and 
expansion of the Supreme and Local Legislative Coun- 
cils. It was fcMtunato that ’the fii>t General Secretary 


of the Congress w^as an Englishman and a retired 
member of the Civil Service. For, as Gokhalc said at 
a memorial meeting in London on August 6, 1912 : 

“No Indian tould have started the Indian 
National Congress apart from the fact that any one 
putting his hand out to such a gigantic task had need 
to ha\e Mr. Hume’s commanding and inagnetie 
per.^onalily . Even if an Indian had possc^ssed such a 
IK'rsonality and had conu^ forwai-d to starl such a 
moveineiU einbiacing all India, the ollicuils m India 
would not lia\e allowi'd the movement to come 
into exl^tellc<‘. If (he founder of the Congress had 
not been a gn'at Englishman and a disliiiguisheil 
ex-official, .such was the ofliiial di'-liusl of politi(al 
agitation in (liosc* days lliat llu' aulhonlies w’ould 
ha\e at once found sonio waj' or olher to .‘suppress 
the iiioveiiieni . He- aloiu' kiU'W liow’ to charm, how- 
to slrengthen and how' lo U'aih. lie is gone but nol 
willioul ((arhing le. (li.U though wr have no wing-^ 
lo .M)ar we ha\(' U'cl to siah’ and climb, moi<' ami 
moi*(' l)\ slow ilegi lliL’ clouds suuimil'i of our 
I lines.’’ 

The 1ndi\n NaMionsl Co\(,jir.ss 

The gre.d woik of Ins lit’e w^as thu'^ ac( oiiipli.'-lioil 
lh(' national movi'inent, of wlmh (he Indian \alinn.il 
Cong^'•^s lugaiiization was ‘onlv oiu' oiilcnme nf (hr 
laboiir.s of a bodv of cultured men ino>j|y Indians 
who bound tliemselv(>s logolher to labour s’llnnlv foi 
I lie good of India.’ 

The fumla inerdal olijoi U of I lie ( '‘i >iigi Wfie 
till (M’-fn|d : 

First, the fusion inlo one nalionol wholi' of all 
different (‘lenieuls thal consliluli' 1 lif> jioj.iila ( ion f)f 
India; .second, tlie giadual i egiuu'ial ion along all 
h\es, spinliial. nioiai. social and iiolilical of tlu* 
nil ion thus e\obed; and thud, the consolidal ion of 
tli(* union between England and India, by seeming 
th<‘ modifi' at inn of such of ils coiidilions a.s may 
be unjust or injurious. 

Hume becanu the Foiiiuler of (he l.N.C and tlu' 
fouudaiions were widl and tuily laid. 

“Tmsl in the Indian jienplp w’as the corner- 
stone; and the lni'st wa,s w’ell jll.'^tified,” said Sir 
AAPlIiaiu A^Vdilcrbiii n . “During the first 25 weary 
and anxious years the Congress stood trim; often 
under storm and stress; the floods came, and the 
ivinds blew upon the house, but it fell not, because 
it was founded upon a rook and the labour was not 
in vain.’’ 

Writing to Hume in 1907 , Lord Morley said: 

“1 know well your historic place in the evolii- 
lion of Indian policy.^'’ 



KASHMIR IN SECURITY COUNCIL 


Tii€ reforms followed in 1909 and before he passed 
away the founder of the ConKress was privileged to 
see the first fruits of his labours. 

At a public meeting in Weslminsh'r. Loudon, 
G ok hale referred to ITume as 

‘'One of those men >\ho appealed from tune 
to time in this world under disjiru-ation of a wise 
province, to helf) foiward tht oiiwaid inauh oi 
humanily, \\ho^^c \nicp sound(‘d hk(' a tnimpet call, 
waking up whole peoples fiom I lie ."liimbef of ages, 
and whose title to an lionouied ])l.nf> m th(' hi-lory 
of nations no man can ])o>‘'il)Iy <‘lialleno(\ Mr. 
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Hume loved India passionately . . . and he loved 
justice and freedom also i)assionatcly . Thus it was 
that, after the close of a distinguished official 
eareor, he came forward to devote his great, gifts to 
guiding India along the path of justice, freedom and 
self-resprcl . H(' came foiward to teach Indians to 
walk nobly along the path of nationalhood.” 

This is ])recisely (he language that Gokbale was 
wont to iw in speaking nf hn veiuraled //iuun Ranadc 
and Dadabhai with whuiii he <.la.S'*eti Allan 0( tavian 
Tliinie. the Father of ilu' Indian Xaliunal Congress. 


KASHMIR IN SECURITY COUNCIL 

lly SCKIIBIR CTIOT'OTTARY 


'rriR rc^^oliihoii*^ on ]\a'^liinir '-ilualion ircenllv tabled 
hv AVe.'^tnn Powers in the TLX. Seciiritv Coumil aie 
laiiib'd \Mlli paitisanship and thus Ka^limii has brrii 
niiid(‘ an is.sue of <olfl var. In this game of pn\N<a 
poliliis the .s])()iisoi mg P()\\(as lia\e not lu ''dated m 
llagiaiitlv violating the a<(*('])ted lules of imna'diiU' 
Tins uni only iais(«s seiiou.s doubts about llie mteii- 
t toils of tlio^e Pnwi'i's but has also ieo]>aidized what- 
e\er clianci'w the Scauiilv ( niuual might lia\e had of 
^ecuiiiig an agKS’d ^'eltlemeiil. And what, ajipeais to 
be more imi)Oitant t^ that tlu' ba^ic i.-'MK's ln\r« not. 
been judgi'd in tlieir light iiersina 1 1 \ (' Hut on Hie 
oIIkt hand, ilu^ siion^umig delegates lia\(' liaipiai all 
the time on tlu’ extraneous nuitter> Ashich have no 
relevance Avhat.soovr'r to IIh'so ba-^ic facts. H^ conniv- 
ing at Pakistan’s naked aggi’es‘'iou. the imaubcMs of 
the ISecurity Council, with one or (wo exci'ptions, ha\<‘ 
displayed that they weie more anxious to oblige an 
ally than do justice to tlie right cau^r of Ka.shmiri 
people. Today the jicople of Kaslumr aie engaged in 
peaceful economid const ruction to fight misery and 
poverty, the legacy of Dogrn lule, and wTat the 
Security Council proposes to (h) is to disturb (his 
tranquillity and make Kashmir again the cenlie of 
a .storm which will envelope the whole siib-( ontmeiH 
Although after the Four-Power resolution being 

vetoed by the Soviet Union, the proposal of sending u 
U.N. force to Kashmir has been dropped from the 
latest resolution, the possibility of reviving this idea 
in the near future haa not been completely ruled out. 
But it must be kept in view that the desptach of U.N. 
troops would make the situation fraught with grave 
danger unless both the parties in dispute agiee to 
show an intention of welcoming them in the disputed 


territory And India b.is not onlv (Mitiightlv leiedrd 
but .■'liunglv ))i()t('vt('(l against th(‘ iiniilcincnlation of 
.-nch an idea whidi sec'ins to her quite fanla^stk and 
mie’t oncei\ ed. India stiongly feels that tiie dr.^patch 
of a. U.N. foice to any jiart of Kashmir Stale is not 
onlv against international law and the TLN. Charier 
but it wall aKo bo a fiagiant hieacli and Mi'lalion of 
her lerntonal so\errigntv. Duiing the la^l 300 \car.s 
India had a bitltr lastf. of the juf'se nre of foreign feet 
oil her soil. India doi'.s not neeil Slieilock Holmes* to 
KMiiind her how^ the b^rcagn imp<'uaii.-ts manufactuied 
MiizafTars who on Hu' battle-field of Pla^.^ey and oI'K’- 
w'hfMO. in I'f't ton^pira(\ with th<' feiegn agencies, 
had b('tiaycd their, km^nieii and laid the iloors wide 
o|ien for foreign misrule It i.s voiy difficult for India 
to .swallow in .silence the .seveie ( on<eipicnc('S of the 
policy of flif irlc cl itnpdn puisued by foreign inlri- 
guer.s. This is what AVarreii TTaslings liad revealed 
bofoie the Hiiti-h Parliament during his (rial; 

”1 won oiu' member (the Nizam) of the Great 
Indian Confederacy from it by an act of seasonable 
n'sliluiioii; with another (Moodaji Bhonsle) I 
mainlaim'd a secivt inlcrcour.''C, an<l converted him 
into a fiieiid; a third (Madhoji Jst india) I drew 
off by diversion and negotiation, anti employed him 
a.'j the insti-urnont of peace. 

India cannot easily put in the cold atorage Ihe 
words documented in Marquess of AVelh^sh'y’s letter 
to Lady Anne Bainard dated 2nd October. 1800. 
Wellesley had then written: 

‘T will heap kingdoms upon kingdoms, victory 
upon victory, revenue upon revenue; I will accu- 
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rniilMle glory and wealth and power, until the 
anil )it ion and avarne of even my masters shall cry 
mercy.” 

India’s memory of the Kub'^idiary pystem is still 
fresh in her mind. It was through this system that a 
large number of princely States wTre brought und^r 
Bnti.«h mb]iiffritinn, where the sovereign wms allow'ed 
to lemain on his throne, with all the trappings of 
royalty, hut <^'ub«:t:intiMl ] ower was tr:invferred from 
him to the perMin of a political agent. It were the*''e 
miHleeih nii^TTies and m sff'rtunir tliat hu't the senti- 
ments of Tndirin patriots who, frr neaily 200 yeais. from 
Cli\c to Wellesley, f oni Wellc'^ley to Dnlhousie, to 
Canning to Cir^on, to Linlitligow ha^ e st niggled hard 
to liberate their ^acTed soil from ^o^cihle occupa- 
tion of foreign feet. Secondly, it iiiu-t be rem'^ynbeTed 
that ever -In'O llio of de.=patchng a U.N. 

forcp to Fgypt wrr impleriientr d Pnkc^tan lia<l been 
pit king the idea as a me ins fd breaking the Kashmir 
deadlock in her own favour. Tlie idea originated in 
P.iki^'tan but C.K. av.dlv got hold of it as an effec- 
tive means getting her own lack on India for the 
Suez fli‘'['Ute. P’lt in drawing this analogy between 
Eg^'pt and Kashmir it is fergnttm that the two cases 
are not cTactlv tho 'ame Tn Fg^•pt the U N forre 
was despatched to prevent ngg ( '‘'ion In Kashmir, 
it is to b^ sent not t() nert the afig’'("«or but to elect 
a country’s tr'oopq from portlon-i of her owm terri- 
tory. If tlie Egyptian analojA’- j.'? to be at ail applii^d 
then the U.N. force should be ‘'ont to Kadirnir to 
eject Pakistan t'oep-? whi h invaded Kashmir nine 
year<? ago and are still illegally orcut)ying .some por- 
tions of the State. 

Much crltici'un has been levelled against India 
recently in the Wtslem f onservativc press that India 
has gene back upon her so oftr'n-repeatcHl promisTi and 
international obhgation.s of hokling a plebiscite in 
Kashmir. But to say so i.s to put the cart before the 
horse. India is still ready to uphold its international 
obligations. But it is necf's*-ary that all the pre- 
requi‘'ites are fuTilled before the status of the tenitory 
is derided upon by plebi^-Citc. It iiiu-^t be known that the 
{T.N.C.I.P. had accept I’d as a fact the sovereignty 
of Jammu and Kashmir State and did not go into a 
discussion of the legitimacy or illegitimacy of the act 
of accession. .So tho Commi-rdon made it clear in its 
interview with the Piime Minister of India on 17th 
August, 194S, that it wa.s ‘not competent to rciognizo 
the sovereignty of any authority over the evacuated 
arras other than Hint of the Jammu and Kaishmir 
Government.’ Furthermore, the Commission never 
accepted the legality of the presence of Pakistani troops 
in Kashmir. That is why, on the one hand, in its 
resolution of 13th August, 1948, the Commission 


oidered the total withdrawal of the Pakistani forces, 
but, on the other hand requested India to withdraw 
only part of its forces, making sy>e( lal provisions to 
maintain domestic and internal oidor. It is also <lcar 
that when Mr. Nehru asked Mr. Lezano, the then 
Chairman of U.N.C.I.P. and the repies<mtal ive of 
Coh'inbia, whether the acceptance of a plebis(itc would 
entail a (onditional commit iin nt and whether there 
W’ould be any commitment if Parts I and II of 
August 13 resoluticm w’oro not implemented, Mr. 
Lozano reyihed veiy definitely “No”. He said that it 
was underNtood that tla'ie woukl lo no (ninmilirient 
on IridiaV; side if Paits I and II (total withdrawal of 
Pakistani foices) of lh(' Augu^'t n’.'ohilirri wei<‘ not 
irn])lenient(Hl . This condition has not y( t been fuiniled 
by Pakistan. So, India cannot be btaaK^l for k( cping 
its premi-^e. India abo feels that c'ver siiu e the joiiung 
of the Baghdad and SE \T(J Pact.s by Pakvl'in arid 
U.S.-Pak arm.s agi eemcait. a (pialit;i{ : ve change has 
taken blare in the Ka-hruir siiiiation whidi h.is become 
overshadowed by the i.^sue of ( eld war and powei 
politics. Still anether important yioint which abx) 
mad(' the is-pe of plebiscite more complicated, has 
been rc\ealc(l by the dc'hgate of Colombia in the 
Secuiily Council debate's. In^^lead of ap])ointing a 
neutial pen'^on ns plehi.'^cite admlni^’lraior some ine'm- 
bers of U.N.C.I.P. ‘had specific instructions to press 
fer the nominalion of a ILS. citizen’ Indian sugge'^ 
tion in fovour of the President of tlie International 
R^el Cross Society W’as not cen'^ideied appropriate. 
AyiyuaTently this miLdit have been a diplomatie victory 
for U..S.A. but it wadird out eveiyth’Ug that the 
(Commission had managed to do. India a]-'o feeds that 
w’hen llie question of holding a plelii.'-cite in Kashmir 
i.s raided it is looked upon fiom the eyrs of double 
standards by some Western IVnver.s due to the invoh fo- 
ment of their self-interest. This feeling of India waas 
rcfiresented in a very amieable way by the delegate 
of Columbia when speaking on the Four-Pnwer Reso- 
lution in the Sc^-urity Council on 17th Februaiy, 19o7 
he* said: 

“In this debate, as well n.s in many others, wc 
have found ourselves in a voiy invidiou.s position 
. . . For example, w’e have not w'anted to accept 
the idea that the desire to hold a plebi'^eite in a 
country necrs.c:arily oblige.s that country to carry 
out a plebiscite and to discuss sovereignty. The 
Grcek.s wanted a plebiscite to be held in Cyprus, 
but we refused. Some Arab countries w’anted to 
apply the principle of self-determination in North 
Africa, but we did not agree. I think the 
representative of Australia will be in agreement 
with me when I say that at first in New Guinea 
a plebiscite waa considered differently. This being 
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so, it is rathrr difficult for us to hold one idea 
in the Security Council, and then go to the 
Political Committee and hold a different idea, 
and then in another debate to hold a third idea. 
Our way of thinking iniKst be consistent .... 
If we af?k him (Mr. Nehru) to be logical and 
con^^tent, then we mubt likewise be logieal and 
consistent.” 

Furthermore, India's contention cj that a 
plebiscite is not an acadc'inic abstraction; its value 
can ho judged only with referern e to the time, place 
and ciicuinstaiices in which it is to ■ p]'l’e(l. DiU' 
to the rhaiigc of cin umstances th(‘ ^\hole idea of 
plel)iscite has become eut-of-date hk(' the proposals 
of the Potsdam ('onfeience. The piunecas of th'u 
Ccmfercncc luul unanimously decided in 101.^ in 
favour of blie fomplele di-armairient aid demilitari- 
zation of Ciermnny and the (hmination nr contiol of 
all Ch'rman industry that, could bo u^ed for inditary 
prodiirlipn.’ Put ^\hr\i is happening tmlay? It U 
({uit(* the icvorFo. RoPi the Western and the La'-teni 
wings (d German V h.ave not only been remilitarized 
fiom t' nth to nail, tlu'v l»n\e aFo been incorpoiab'd 
as irid'''’pen sable alli(s in llie lO'-pe^tna' NVTtGs of 
both the T’ower-blocs to hoodwink oHf* another 

To unders’land tlie problem of idebiscito it is 
essential to kcM) in view that it i.s • oiindhing more than 
an liido Pakistan problem, it is linked VMih tbe 

O 


fate of the people of Kashmir. Their feelings have 
been expressed in a clear and definite way by their 
various political organizations, all of whom — from 
extremely radical to extremely communal — have 
overwhelmingly decided in favour of becoming a 
member of the united family of India. The Working 
Committee of the National Confei^ence, the leading 
jiolitiial party, at a lecently held meeting on 8th 
Febiuary unanimously passed a re-^olution which 

stated that the Estate of Kiihmir had ac*ceded to 
India ns far back as October 1947, and that dei ision 
had now^ been fully sui ported and confirmed by the 
State Constituent Assembly. It also said: 

‘'The [ireplf (>f Jammu and Kii'^hmir have 
exerci^-f'd their right of sidf-determinal ion through 
the didy-oloeted Const ifuent Assembly . . . Any 
attemfif by the Sc“(urity Council to re-open the issue 
in thi.^ ro^^pect will be fraught with grave consc- 
quonco.s for peace, stability and well-being of 
the *^ta(e and blofk its way towards democracy 
and social progress.” 

Even a large niimbir of foreign dignitaries w-ho 
lecenllv visited Kashmir, have endorsed this dc^iision 
of the jieople. \ spokesman of the West German 
PicM <Ielega(ion declari'd recently that the delegation 
‘^met peoj»le and heard their point of view about all 
matters. Fviryi ne we met stood behind the State’s 
iKcesvion to India,” 
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Advancement of human knowdedge, in VAiious -i.hcre-^, 
has found one avenue in '‘Human Pclations.” The 
term ‘human i rial ions’ may be treated as a recent in- 
novation, if not invention, consideiing that relation 
amongst buman bidngs (Ilonio sapiens) existed from 
primitive days. Even now-a-days, tlierc arc human 
beings, who hunt human head.s, there are human beings 
who saciifice their lives for .saving human lives. Rela- 
tion, derived from tlie word ^relative,^ i.s therefore not 
absolute. Relation depends on circumstances, environ- 
ments, necessities, etc. Human relation at home de- 
mands that the son should obey parenfr, tbo younger 
brother should obey the elder brother. We sliould be 
friendly with neighbours, if circumstances need we may 
quarrel with neighbouiit The neighbour may quarrel 
with me or love me according to the circumstances. 
From home to neighbour, neighbour to village, village 


to town and so on, till we fonsidcr world citizens. My 
relation with a Russian or a Pakistani will bo according 
to international needn of rny country Human relation 
i''’, Ihereforo, relative. 

Advancement of science, of p'^ychology, and expnn- 
.sion of imlu.'tiy, ncfessitated research in human rela- 
tions, to reduce the relativity of relations to standard 
codes ('f practice in standaul ciri umstances. This would 
help InimanjDoingH (lltuno sapiens) to behave in the 
standaid manner in standard circumstances, without 
leaving thing.s to oneb absolute wisdom, to behave as 
ho likes. Attrmfils arc, therefore, being made to 
standardise human relations in society, human relations 
in indiTtry (Industrial relations), human relations in 
public enterprises (Public relations), human relations by 
administrations (Personnel management), etc. 

The caption of this article being Industrial Welfare. 
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xre would now go into dotails regarding human rela- 
tions in industry. While the indu.«itrially-advanced 
countries, soaked with materiali.vm, are looking for 
relief in pursuit of spiritual ideals. India whore 
spiritual outlook is innate, is fast (hanging over to 
materialism. Industrial era, in India. hi\H just began 
with the Five-Year Plans. India is also wedded to the 
socialistic pattern of society. It. therefore, behoves to 
study our relations in the realm of iiidu^frv. which is 
planned to grow faster lhan ever. 

E.s'tabli.shinent of an indu.siry imidies (he inv(‘-t- 
inent of capital, whether by the State or the indi\ idu.d 
or combination of both. This c apital i.*, of two kind<- - 
fixed capital and vaiiable capital, or in other w'Ords 
man and machine. Men ;ne in.'i^'lca-.s of machint. 
Even autoiiiatic.s liaM' human hands heliind d. 
Wherc'a-s it is pos.sib]e to (ffect whatevei changes an' 
Becc.gsaiy in machineiy and ])laiit, il i< not pONSibh' to 
ch.ange the nature of the man beliind the machinery — 
lii.s nature is fixed. It i.s a static faclor. In relurn of 
wages, an employees tiiiU' is bought, lus phvsicnl 
presence is inad(’ obligatoiv and a ciuaiitum of mus- 
cular motions i)er hour ('xtracled. It is. howc'vc'r. not- 
possible to buy enthusiasm ini I la live, loyally, devo- 
tion of heait. mind and soul. 'riieM- (lungs ha\e lo be 
earned by (he emplover and not honirht. 

Motive, niean.s and action.'^- tlic'.se <ne (he lliic>e 
guiding princi])|e9 m industry Molne (o j)ioducc.‘, 
means lo aid pujcluc-tion and a-tmn for actual oiil- 
J^in. Motive is a theoretical fictoi'. Means (o aid 
l^pPiiction is the pinctical a.spect. Handling and rnain- 
tenanee of men is as much importani if not nioie-- 
than the handling .and maintenance of machinc'iy 
and plant, (o aid production Co-ordination of human 
element and mechanical element must be maintained, 
if an industry is to thrive'. The progress of (hr indu.s- 
Iry depends on this co-otdination If a business orga- 
ni.sation is recogni«*ed .as a co-opeiative effort, then 
only we get work, w’e get. wealtli. we get hap]>ine.s.s. 
In a socialistic patt^'in of .‘society, an industry is not 
only an economic organisation but also a social orga- 
nisation. It consist.s not merelv of employees, but al.-o 
their needs, their problems. Probeins of education of 
their children, recreation, sickness insurance, medical 
attendance. The objective in a socialistic iialtern of 
society is not merely to have good workers but good 
citizens too. When an employee feels that he is being 
looked after in and out of work.s, he give.s his best — 
whether in war or in peace. 

The study of mind of the people at work is called 
occupational or industrial psychology. With new 
meihod.s of measuring and experiments, .scientists are 
finding out more about the variety of man. The moti- 
vation and perceptional factors behind the behaviour 
of a man, are analysed and each problem is tackled in 
its own context. 


An employer expects the best out of his employee. 
It is well worth, analysing why an employee works and 
how the bes can be extracted out of him. 

An employee work.s mainly for fear of unemploy- 
ment — a fear wliich is fear of starvation. An employee 
works, not be<nusc he dislikes to be alon(\ or he enjoys 
the irksome factors of a day, which begins with a 
hooter and ends with a hooter, with all the undesirable 
thin^5s«. in between. The urge lo work usefully, is. liow- 
(‘V('r, implanted in ('voiy human being If an employee 
is not working usefully, certainly there are .^ome mal- 
adjastmenl.s, which have* been desciibed as .symptoms 
of unremedied pathologieal eonditions in organ isation.^. 
The primary duty of the employer is lo make a 
lalional analy.si.s of conditions and foiei'.s which give 
lisfi to .such maladju.stment. n:.(l evolve means lo re- 
move tli(v‘^(‘ maladjustments. Exi>f’ri('nce siIkjws that 
some of the fundamental objectives of (lie employee's 
are: 

(i) A growing consciousness to be (reab d on equal 
footings. A rankle that he is not being paid* fairly for 
lii.s ability. 

(ii) A higher slaiulard of living iind (conomic 
s‘('curity. A decent eonditioii of living ]iliy~ical. 
mental and moral. 

(iii) Opportunity lo utilise his ability foi‘ IuiiIk i 
advancement. An appreciation of the ('tu ironments 
and })ro.spf>ets. (Joint eon.su Ita lion.) 

fiv) The desire to ex])e<*l. impaitiality fiom Hu' 
.•ulminislration and recognition of liis individuality 
from his friends, his community and his b'llovv- 
weukers ((’itizendip) light) 

(v) The growing need for sympathetic a.svi-taiv (' 
in solving personal problems (Welfare). 

.•\t tempts should be made, to meet llK'st* ])oinls 
and some of the methods are enumerated below: 

(i) Fair iiay — not pay alone- must b(' emailed. 
It must, be the rate of jmy that roc-ognises the plus 
factor.s of •certain emjiloyees over the .average, not 
only in one industry, but in comparable industries in 
the .‘same area. It is, therefore, necessary for adminis- 
tration through il>s personnel department to be (.011- 
versant with the market value of workers. 

(ii> Economic security: Stability of employment, 
Provident Institution, Pension, Sick Benefits are factors 
which contribute towards (economic security. 

(iii) Opportunity: As life is dioidgery without 
prospect., avenue of advancencent, facilities to make 
oneself suitable (by training) for furthering his pros- 
bect, should be made well-known lo employees. 

(iv) Recognition: Merit awards, service aw’ards, 
public praise are media through which the aei-vice of 
a meritorious worker is recognised. A slap on the back, 
for a good job, cannot however have any the h'as 
value, to goad an employee for better outturn. The 
employees should be made to feel that they belong 
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to the adminiatration. Adminiatratioa sliould take the 
(imployeea into confidence and in return earn their 
confidence, their heart, their soul and not merely the 
body. The employeca should be made to lake pride 
in their job. The administration should act as trustee 
for all employees. 

A worker, who is disgruntled, or who .suffers from 
frustration never makfvs a good citizi'ii, leai^t of all, a 
good employee. So, for the .sake of work, for the sake of 
society, adequate care .should be taken by the Person- 
nel department while recruiting staff. The background has 
to bo eoasidered in such a way that an employee does 
not Ix'come a mii^fit — in spile of (iiialification. Thoj^ysi- 
fal environment, in wliieh the worker will be Iterating, 
IS liable to h(' diffcnait from that in which he hits been 
accustomed so long. So also the .social environments. 
Tfow far a new nx'iuit would be able to aecommodal** 
himself in the new '.iinoundings. ha.s to he en\ imaged 
by the Pi'isonnel <l(‘part ment before re( nutnu'nt 
Human ('h^ment nei'ds more attention than inechann.il 
('lement, if ('fficieiiey is to la* ensuiod. ‘‘R<‘ciiiitni('nt 
is a positive function of whidi the ru'gative counter- 
part or comtileinenl i.s .selection In oilier woi ds. 
leci lilt ment .sei-ks to make availahh’ a supply of 
liolenluil ^^o^kel■s; .^election la])s that supply and 
choo.si's from it tlux' who arc' likely to .Miccc'ed on the 
job. In ol(l('r (iay.s lecniitmenl or indudion to rociuit- 
luent was in the* hands of the iii-eharge of the gang. 
'He u^ed to reciuit from his relations, from his village- 
riK'ii. o\er whom he had infliunci'. This influ(*ncc be 
could sately (‘Xc'it as much insuie works, as outside. 
It. was moif' or less clan nih*. Tlu' advantage of the 
.system was that there was no labour trouble, .so e ng 
as the in-charge of the gang i.s i,at i.^fu'd. His own men 
(ould not, go against him. With advancement of 
politiial outlook, peojde b<‘caiiie con.sciou.s of equality 
of right"’, equality of oi)i)Ortunitie‘^. 8o, the recniit- 
ineiU had to lx thrown open to public, replacing the 
old .system of clan-rule. In .some countries, iccruitnient 
ii done witli the aid of trade union organi.salion.s. Only 
tho.se who are registered with th<; affiliftled trade 
union, are employi'd. The adv.antages of this .system 
i.s that worker.s have one view, and one cihaiinel of 
representation. Heterogencoiw views are obviato«l and 
there will not be any black .sheep in the rank. Now-a- 
dnys, Employment Exichangc.s are also functioning to 
find employment for the uncmployc'd. It would be 
more practical, if organised trade unioim undertake 
this work and offer, to the respective organisation to 
which the trade union is affiliated, new recruits. I'lic 
respoasibility for making tin* workers fit in the 
groove, will then partly lie with the trade unions and 
there may be better discipline than now. Welfare 
activities win the heart of the people. Amongst 
workers the following may be reckoned to constitute 
welfare work: 
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(1) Housing: Since we have passed nomadic 
stage long ago, everyone of us wan In a home, and 
workers are no exception. A good house ushers harpi- 
nes.i in tlu* family, wards off disease. On the other 
h.aiid, insanitary living in hovels and shuns, ulway.s 
keejis the woikcr and his family m worries. That is 
mme like death than life and the workerls iiiiud ia not 
at. work, though his body i.s. So, whenever a factory 
IS planned the question of hou.sing for workers I'hould 
not, be mi.ssed and side by side with the factory the co- 
lony .should grow >Mth a liou.'^e for every worker. Sc hools, 
ho.spitals, water-supply, eh'ctricity, ( ommiinity centres. 
t('mpl(\s, .cliib.s, markets, tran"]iOTl. amusement ceiitip'^, 
eanteen.s, play-grounds, daiiy. etc., should not be 
last sight of. C\i])ital investment, nspiired for thdie 
!"• well jiaid tor a belter out I in n from satl'^fied 
and happy woikms. Theie is less ab'^ontism, les.s sink- • 
iif'NS .‘ind bet In laboiii- liiinoxei. 

(ii) hlduraf in)f-T ifiinin{i . WnikiM."’. who show Up 
"igns ot promise', ."honid b(' given higher training 
eilhei in night s'chool oi l)y .sending on dejuifation for 
.spocialiM'd tiaming. Eoi- .mgnH’iiting the overall 
know'ledgf' of worlds, films and visiird aids may be 
I ikeii lecoiir.so to. 

(in) P)ihlkUy. Thr Vdmmi.sl rat lun should have 
iti5 own bulletin TIk' condition (ff bMsiiic.NS and the pro- 
gri’ss of outtiiin should feature in this liidlelin. so that 
the woikcr.s Know tho oidcnnie of their (‘ffort.s. News 
of workers at home oi ^ocioiv should also be ymblished 
but jiidling ])ioini'-ing work(*rs in the pictnie 
(loiible.s his cneigv to show’ up more. 

(i\) Hinhh \ Th(’ A(imini."liatioii .should look after 
the health of woiki'is Indii^liial health. Industrial 
hygiene, Tndiisinal ^.ilermg. Industrial accident- 
pi (’ vent lon-.safcty (.Safety First ha.s bK'ome degraded 
inf(,|Mn^ a iK'g.itni' poIic>). (.’oloin’s aid, etc., are 
issiios which ]f t.ickh'd full\. and not .superficially, 
conliibide lowaials welfai'i' of the men in indu.stry. 

(\ ) Prnfil-^yhnnny : Profit -i^h a ring and treating 
the worki’r.s as f n-])ai t iiei s, obviously insi)ire3 the 
workers to gnp tluir bi^sf to tlu* management. 

Ill .spite of all thi’se effoils on the part of the manage- 
ment., unrest, amongst, workei's exists and is manifested 
in various way.s. While attempts by the management 
for w’elfare a('t ivilie.s, for better human relations, are 
bascil on psychology and duty, morbid psychology 
woiks iq) the rb.sgninth'd elements to foment troubles. 
No amount of regimentation has succeeded to pul 
down these troubles. 

“Strikes are merely aymptom.s of more funda- 
mental maladjustments, injustices and economic 
disturbances, treating symptoms rarely reaches the 
roots of the disease. Strikes will be necessary both 
as a direct defence against injustice and oppremon 
and as the only way of compelling the public to 
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give its attention to. hidden evils in industrial rela- 
tions.” 

That there i) another aspect, will be proved from 
the following illustrative instances, which occurred in 
practice. 

(i) In one factory, unskilled labour were to be 
recruited. The officer notified the local employment 
exchange to sc*nd candidates fur interview. Ho decided 
that fifty per cent of the va fancies would be filled up 
by candidates from criiploymenL exchange and fifty 
per cent from sons and rolalioas of employees. The 
employees, on seeing the notification, demnnstratod 
before the office that no candidate should be enter- 
tained from employment exchange. *Such an attitude 
is against the constitution itself, which provide-’ equal 
opportunities and equal rights for all citizens. 

• (li) In one organisation, a worker was found 
guilty of some offen e and he was tran.-rfenect to 
another station on same pay and inospects but the 
staff stopped wcik on the ground that his transfer 
orders .should be n.'voked and that the officer who has 
i.ssucd tlie oiders .should be transferred instead. 

(iii) In one factory, working of over-time was 
fitopped, on finanr-ial grounds. The woikei.s slowed 
down the outturn with the object ol piling up miear 
work and <on>c(iueut sanction for overtime to clear 
tho arrear, 

(iv) In factories, where the workers dock their 
cards, apart from factories, where utteiulan* Ls re- 
corded by timekeepers, .a woiker takes half an houi 
in the morning to get leady for work, lie stops w’oik, 
half-an-hour befoie (he buzz for washing hands In 
between, ho tako.s off for tea. In the afternoon peuod 
also ho takes half-an-hour to start and finish, half-an- 
hour earlier. Thus on an aviu'agc fifty p«T cent of his 
time 1*3 unproductive time. 

(v) In an orgauisalinu^ a theft of materials from 


stores occurred. It was suspected that the men who 
handled the materials might be involved or at 
least they might give some clue. When the case was 
reported to polke, they aixested the men who were 
handling the materials for interrogation. Other members 
of the staff demonstrated that they would not leave 
works unlo‘ii the arrested men were relca.sed. The 
officers were not allow^ed to go out unlesa they arranged 
for the release of the man arrested by the police. 

(vi) In one place, an oflicer while in his round 

notifcd an employee, who is to wear uniform, that he 
has not put on the iinifoim. On being questioiu'd he 
put up tho excuse that full uniform has not been 
supplied. The officer a^ked him to put on whatever 
uniform has b('cn siipplic'd. Next day. the employee 
eame, .stark-naked — lie hius obeyt'd the elTu’er in toto, 
he eould not put on any uniform excepting the 
pu(jrii\ as no other uniform has been sui)pli('d. The 
effi er .Mi'pend('d him, and all the employees of the 
station numbering a (hoii'^ind WTiit on a sympathetic 
strike for the stark-naked man. 1 do not know 
w'hcther to call it a melodrama or maladju^mont 

These instaiice.s show ch'aily that in spite "f all 
attempts for industiiai welfare' and laving dowm of 
fundamental principles for guidanct*, tlm morhal p^xcho- 
log>’ Ls at woik and out-nianoeii\res the administra- 
tion Any amount of t.acl (sn thc' i)art of the persomiel 
offic(;r will bo of no avail whf'ii the other sulc 
divested of di9<*jj>Iine, wIk'U the othc'r side i^ deter- 
mined to (reato disturbance on some plea or othei. 
So, the cult of discipline amongst employees hi the sine 
qua non for any welfare activitie,s or for tliat matter, 
for running tho factory. To inculcate human relation, 
man should iiiulerstiind each othf*r and adhere to s('lf 
discij)lino, whether an employer or fui employee. 
Without di.'5cii)lme nothing can grow -human relations 
or iudustr>\ 



THE MILITARY SYSTEM OF ANCIENT INDIA 

By Lt. Col. B. N. MAJUMDAR, a's.c. 


Introduction 

It ifl surprising but true that India had a militaiy 
system as old as its rivilisation. War wag not nnw to 
our history and ag such its trace will be found oven in 
our Vedio literature and Epi-cs. 

Even though most of our military institutions and 
systems are shioudc'd in mysttuy, yet we can glean 
SOUK' sembhince of a connected chronicle from tho 
Epics, and vaiious other Vedic- and Puranic literature. 
The discoveries made* in North India reveal that 
there \\ ('!■(' i)iO})('r organization and armament g to 
combat aggression. Thus the art of warfare and its 
connected ])rob!em.s wer(' not unknown in Indian 
histoiy and W(‘ have ample historical daUi to juatafy 
that it was a w<'ll-estahlished science and well-practised 
too. 

(generally speaking any connected and consistent 
histoiy of w’arfare dates from the advent of the 
Magadlian Empire. Before tliia date most of the 
material is gleam'd frtiin the Indian Epics. In this 
aiticlc I will confine my study to the Vedic and 
Ihiranic jiciiods only. 

Thr Vroic Agr 

By concensus of opinion of hi.storians the Vedic 
Ag«' e\tend.s fiom 1500 to 600 BC and siuv the arrival 
and expansion of the Aryan tribes in India. Initially 
the Aryans did not come with the intention to wage 
war but gradually, as tluy settled down, they were 
forced to fight so that the original inhabitants of 
India could not engulf them and also because of 
their will to survive in the alien land. Thus the 
necessity to wage? war for aurvival gave impetus to 
this aspect of the growth and development of the art 
of warfare in anciimt India. 

Mr. Dikshitar says: 

“They came into elTective conflict with the 
people alien to their culture who would not suffer 
the intrusion of foreigners into their ancient ami 
simple habitat. It was natural that they rose in 
revolt and the intruding tnl>es were forced to 
defend themselves against the armed attacks of 
the natives of the soil. Thus the defence com- 
plex fired their psychological impulses, and the 
result was the outbreak of hostilities.” 

In addition to the impetus that this gave to the 
art of warfare, there were other profound political 
effects on the country. Mr. Will Durant points out: 

10 


“It is w'ar that makes the chjefs, the king and 
the State ... it stimulated invention, made 
weapons that became useful tools and arts of war 
that became arts of peace .... War dissolved 
primitive communism and anarchism .... intro- 
duced organization and discipline . . . property 
was the mother, war was the father of a State.” 

It will be surprising to note how these remarks 
hold tuio even to this modern age. 

As the Aryans gradually im-reascd their sw’ay over 
the coiinliy and consolidated their gains achieved by 
Wars, then; came into prommerKe a distinct cliss in 
socK.'ly who .specialised in the art of aging war and 
thug took iijjon tliemselves the responsibility for 
debrnding the country against the aggre.ssors. 'Ihus 
we find the biith of tin* Kshatriya caste. 

“They were the defenders of society from 
external aggiession and inteinal disorder. The 
military organization of the State was entrusted to 
them. Tiny were m <‘harge of political arrange- 
ments. It w’as not the intention of Hindu Dharma 
to mak(* the entire body of the people act as a 
general militia,” says one historian. 

Generally speaking, the concept of state was civil 
and not inililaiy. Hence there was no standing aiiny 
during the Vedic Ago and in times of war local levies 
came out to lielj) with tlicir own arms under their own 
'Chiefs. The aiiny consisted of infantry and chanot- 
warriois but ca\aliy and elephaiiks came in at a muah 
later period. 

The princijial weapon of the period was the bow 
and arrow% but other weapons such as lances, s^vol•ds, 
axes and slmg-stones were not in ficquently used during 
war. 

It .seems that the Indian foot .soldier did not 
materially contribute to the outcome of any battle 
as much as a car-warrior did, because they fell in 
thou.sarids and the soldier mounted on chariot was 
much respected. 

A battle in the Vedic Age was more or less fought 
in this way: 9 

“When an enemy approachoj the Aryan 
boundaries?, earthworks were thrown up, a barri- 
cade of timbers created, impassable bulworks of 
bronze made and sacrifice.s offered tc the god.s to 
secure tlieir help. Then the army advances with 
loud battle songs with the sound of drums and 
trumpets, with waving banners against the oppo- 
site force. The warrior stands at the left of the 
charioteer, and the foot soldiers fight in close lines, 
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village beside village, tribe beside tribe. The individual combats of the earlier era we find the 


warrior is protected by a brazen coat of mail and 
helmet; with the bow he hurls against the enemy 
feathered arrows with poisoned tips of horn or 
metal or presses on with spear and axe, lance and 
sling. And when the enemy is conquered, loud 
rejoicing resounds with the beat of dniins; the 
sacred fire is kindled to olTor to the gods a song 
and sacrifice of thanksgiving, and then to divide, 
the spoil.” 

With all this the art of war in the Vedic Age 
struck awe in the minds of the original inhabitants 
and the Aryans speedily ex])andod their hold in India. 

The Epic and the Pitranic A(;e 
Most of the information on the military syalcm of 
this ago is gleaned from legends, epu- poet.iy, myth‘s, 
literature and songs. The origin of the Epics, the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, may be mystical 
but when critically studied against the background 
of that age, they give an insight into the \ariouH 
political, cultural and militai-y system.s of the peiiod. 
It is on the foundations Ihoii laid in these 1‘^ipiCs that 
we find the Hindu military sy.stem remodelling itself 
in the subscniiK’ni ages till the invasion of India by 
the Muslima. 

During the Epic age the army consisted of 
chariots, horses, elephants, infantry, ship.s, spies, local 
guards and porters (burden-carriers). The emphasis 
was rather on the mounted soldier, i.e., the charioteer 
who seems to take decisive ])art in the battles. 

The army was well-tniincd on a W’ell -organized 
system. The many-sided training imparted to the 
army were these: 

“They arc experts in climbing, riding, quick 
march, beating, entering and coming (out of a 
fort), and their skill in fighting on elephants, in 
horsemanship and charioteering has been tested.” 
Soldiens were also well looked after and they were 
paid fixed and regular »alaric.s without any delay or 
non-payment. Extra allowance like marching allow- 
ance and provisions for the family of the soldiers 
were also made. 

Various typc.s of defensive and offensive weapons 
were being used. These were more or less the same 
os were used in the Vedic Age with the addition of 
the shield, body-armour, shooting gloves, metal helmet 
and neck protector. Rockets w’ere also in use against 
fortified places. 

Tactics and strategy were combined with political 
methods and thus warfare in this age was waged in 
aU the fields— political and military. Apart from 


advent of various types of battle formations like cir- 
cular, compact, -iTookcd and open formations which 
had their advantages and disadvantages. 

Forts and fortifications were also <;onstructed and 
these "svero ingeniously guarded by moat.s and provi- 
sioned to withstand long si('ge.s. Large and important 
cities W’crc also similarly guardi'd against the invaders. 
The *Santij)arva of tlic Mahabhanila says: 

^^The king ^^llh his ministers and the army 
Hiorouglily loyal to him should re.side in tliat city 
which is defended by a citadel, wdiich contains an 
abundant stock of iice and weapons, which is 
protected with imperishable w-all.s and a irench, 
which teems with i'le]di:ints and stc'ods and cars, 
which is inhabited by men possessed of learning 
and versed in mechanical arts, wlu'rc iirovisions of 
every kind have bc’en .stored. 

Various morale-building factors a.s w^ar-miisic, 
banners annd other welfare activilii's were very much 
jn U'^c m IliLs age. li w^as well lealLed that a soldier’s 
fighting ability could be .sustained if he was well 
looked after, well paid and anangemenls made for his 
family in case of his death in the baltlc-fu'ld. 

Laws of w’ar wa.'re not unknown. Adcijuiite code 
(‘xisted for the following: 

^‘Abstention from striking down an unarmed, 
unequalled and fallen foe, on showing quarter, 
giving puni.shment for indiscipline and betrayal, 
and reward for meritorious service, on humane 
treatment of prisoner.s of w’ar, on non-seizure of 
enemy property on certain conditions and dis- 
tinction between combat ant.s and non-combatants, 
etc., etc.” 

AVhen compared with the ancient Grei'ks and 
Romans, Indian laws of w'ar were much more humano 
and 'civilised. 

I 

CoNcnusioN 

It will be Seen that India, the cradle of world's 
oldest civilisation, was never backw'ard in the art of 
warfare. It may be that we were much more ad- 
vanced in this science than many others of this age. 

Like all systems, w’arfare also passed through various 
evolutionary proee.ssea .starting from the Vedic age, and 
in the Epic and Puranic age it made distinct im- 
provement over the past. Kubsequont improvements 
W'ere to be seen during the Mcgadhan age when India 
achieved its pohtical, cultural and military unification. 

History will no doubt reveal that we had a glo- 
rioiLs past in the military field and history has an 
uncanny habit of repeating itself, 
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ENGLISH 

THE WISDOM OF INDIA: 

Jaico R>ihhi</iing House, Bonibau. 

3.76. 

In this work the author, who in an eminent and 
patriotic Chinese intellectual, lias sought to empha- 
sise the supieim* worth of Jiidia’s distinctive ciilluie 
by means ol W(‘ll-sel(‘et(Hl r|Uotations Irorn some of 
tile principal soiirci'-hooks. In his Introduction, the 
author, alter coniplaimug of the average' reader’s 
Ignorance of India’s possc'ssion ‘his rich a culture, 
as cieative an imagination and wit and humour as 
any Ciima has to offer” as well as India’s role as 
“China’s teacher m religion and imaginative litera- 
ture and the world’s teacher in trigonometry, qua- 
dratic equations, grammar, phonetics, Arabian Nights, 
animal tables, chess as well as in philosophy,” ami 
after lamenting the passing away in the middle of 
the la.st centuiy of “the gieat ag(' of Western appre- 
ciation of Indian liUraiure ami philosophy,” con- 
cludes with his turn conviction of the lU'ccssity alike 
in India’s own inteiest and in th(' interest of human- 
ity, of (’dutatii)g th(' youngi'r generation tow’ards a 
coirect. \i('w of tier civilisiitioii. 'I'lie woik coiiMstb of 
four sections with the captions Induin Ricty, Indian 
J inogiiutlion, Indwin U amour and Buddhism, selec- 
tions in each case (as well as the versions from which 
they are qiiotial) biaiig chosen with .sound judgment. 
'^I’lio first section consists of .selections from the Ruj~ 
vcdic hymns and the Upamshdih in the versions of 
E.J. Thomas and Max Muller (the loiincr including 
the well-known hymn to the Unknown God bi'Sides 
hymns to India, Vanina and Ushiui, and the latter 
including tiie famous discourses of Uddalaka to hus 
^en Svetaketu and of Yama to Nachiketas in the 
C/ihandogya and Katha Upanfshads re'J])ecti\ely), 
and the whole of the Bhagavad-yda and ralanjali’.s 
Yoyasulras in the vcr.-iioiLs of Swami Paramananda 
and Swami Vivi'kaiiaiida rospectivcdy hy the author’.s 
<icliberate jireference. 'The second section consists 
wholly of extract.s from the Rarnayana in the racy 
version of Romesh Dutt (the author apologising for 
the inevitable omission of .selections fi'om tho 
Mnliabhnrata as well a.s the great Sanskrit dramas of 
Sakuntain and Mrkhcchakalika) , while the -third sec- 
tion comprises sc'loctionn from tho two famou.s books 
of fable.s the Panchatantra and the Suka-saptati in 
the versions of Arthur W. Rvder and the Rev. B. 
Halo Wortham respectively. The fourth section has 
a more miscellaneous character as it comprises pieces 
not only from tho Hinayana literature, but also what 
tho author thinks to be the relatively neglected but 
really more valuable literature of Mahay aria Buddh- 
ism. It comprises besides the whole of the Dhamma- 
pada (in Max Muller’s version), three specimeni of 


Buddha’s sermons and five Buddhist parables and 
h'gends (after translations of Chinese versions of tho 
original Sanskrit texts as well as thase of Pali texts 
by modiTii .scholars) . It also consists of what the 
authnr thinks to be “the best poetical and the best 
jihilosojjhical approaches to Mahayana Buddhism” 
resjH'ctivoIy, , Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light oj Asia 
(ba.sed ii])ori Asvaghasha’s Buddhacharita) and tho 
^uranqama Sutra (after tho Chinese version of tho 
original Sanf^knt text by the Indian monk Paramartha). 
It coiuludes with a section on Nirvana from the last 
portion of thj authoritative Lankavatara Sutra. The 
valiu' of this woik is greatly enhanced by the author’s 
learned and siiggostivo Prefaces from which we quote 
below one specimen. Posing the question why the 
Hindus have rejected Buddhism as tho Jews have re- 
jected Christianity, the author finds the chief explana- 
tion m tho fact that “Judaism in Judaea and Brahma- 
nism in India had older, truer and deeper roots in. 
their lacial ( on.-^ciousiiess’’ and that “Buddhism and 
(Mnstianity had thosr. univer.'al idealistic qualities 
vbidi dftrMcti'd from their national character.” Tho 
•-bove bnid sketch will .suffice to show how well the 
author, a highly educated and .\vmpathotic foreigner, 
has .'?iic<n'ede<l m his attempt to present within his com- 
pa.>s a tnio and fairly complete picture of India’s rich 
and di\ (’rsilied culture for the beni'fit of tho general 
reader. 

U. N. GHOSH.^L 

SPEECHES OF MAULANA AZAD (BM7-1955): 
Publications Dirwiou, Ministry oj Injormation and^ 
Broadcasting, (government oj India, Dclhi~8. Pp. viii 
d- Jdi. Price Rs. 6-8. 

This book contains fifty-four speeches, delivered 
by Maulana A bill Kalam Azad as Minkster of Educa- 
tion, Iinlmri Union. The speeches indicate in a way 
the rducalional policy of the Union .since the attain- 
nu*nt of Independence. Educatioii of the youth is the 
primary duty of a »Statc, and it is but natural that 
the leadens will bestow much attention on this pro- 
blem. Mahatma Gandhi, tliough engaged primarily 
in various political struggles, never failed to harp on 
this piimary need. He propoundctl the principle of 
basic education, which, if adopted and carried out, 
would cure m^ny ills of society ina.smuch as it would 
satisfy the needs of tho common man. The educa- 
tional policy of the Government should be remodelled 
and re-oriented on thus line. Their efforts in this 
behalf require to be tested from this point, too. 

The speeches of the Union Minister for Educa- 
tion, couched in the book under review, provide an 
index on the endeavours of the Union Government 
with regard to various a.spects of Indian education, 
uriinary, secondary, higher as also technical, techno- 
logical and soieatinc. But tha aehama of Gandhian 
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education has found the least expression in these 
endeavours. Basic education appears to be most 
neglected. Educated unemployment has become a 
serious problem even today. The system of education, 
as it obtains today, should be thoroughly revolution- 
ised; and this is neceijsary not only for tackling tho 
prcjtof'ut problem of unemployment, but also for 
strength(*ning the foundation of the new-born Free 
Slate of India. The speeches deal with many matters, 
W'hich come within the purview of education. Social 
education, arUeducation, art-exhibition, libraric'S, 
Unosco affairs, archaeology, historical records, academy 
of dance, draina and miisi-c, foundation of the Visva- 
Bhaiali University, etc., coiislitule the subject-matter 
of several speeclies. The last speech — “1857: The 
Not'd for a Nt'w Evaluation,” delivered on .January 
25, 1955, is vt'iy significant. The ec'iitenaiy of tho 
“Sepoy Revolt” falls en lOth May, 1957. And the 
Goveinnnrit of India in the Ministry of Education, 
are issuing an authentic', volume on it in its different 
aspects on this date. Tliis revolt has been called by 
.some patriot-furitc'rs as the fii^t national war oP 
Indian Independence. Maiilana Azad has di.sc‘ussc'd 
this vic'vv bnefly in the siieca-h above referred to. It is 
refresliing to find that lie does not subscribe to the 
current view unrc.servcdly and has left the matter for 
thorough discussion and conclusion, this way or that, 
in the hands of it.s historian. 

After going through the speeches, however^ the 
question lurkn in the mind of the reader: “What is 
being done for the common man in Free India with 
regard to his true education?” The question demands 
immedialo answer from tho people at the helm of 
public affairs. 

JOGESH C. BaGAL 

MOKSHAPRADIPAM (The Light to Salva- 
tion) : By Swarm Bmhmanunda Sivayogi. Published 
by the Si(l(lli(v<hramam, P.0, Alntur, S. Malabar. 
Pp. 410. Price i2.s\ 6. 

Swami Biahinananda Sivayogi was a very great 
schoJar-saint of North Malabar. Bom on the 26lh 
of August, 1852, ho attained Mahasamadlii on 10th 
Sciptc’inber, 1929, at a ripe old ago. Ho became w’cll- 
vei>vd in the* Sanskrit scripturc’.s with extraordinary 
rapidily and critical acumen and produciod sixteen 
excellent religious works in the local vernacular of 
Malayalarn. Some of them have already bc^en tran- 
slated into Hindi, Tamil and English and widely 
circulated. He i.s the founder of several hermitages 
where Rajayoga is studied and practised. His 
Sivayogarahaaya appeared in 1893, Brahmakirtam m 
1898, Sirividynpo.shini in 1899, Siddhanubhuti in 1903 
and the bcx)k under review in 1905. 

The present Engli.sh version of Mok-shapradeeparn 
is rendc'rc'd from the original eighth edition printed 
in 1930 in Malayalarn. Mokshapradcepavi or the 
Lamp of Liberation appears to be the magmini opus 
of this learned .sage' and ha.s also been done into 
Hindi by his disciplo NisVikalananda. Thi.s Malayalarn 
ma.sterpic>ce of religious literature, charaejt erisc'd by 
lurid stylo and clear c'xposition, has appc'aled im- 
rnonsoly to tho mas.^e.s of Malabar and croatcxl a 
liberal movement. It points out the limitations of 
Sankhya and other systems and brings into lx)l<l 
relief the superiority of Rajayoga as tho Supremo 
scienoc^ of practical religion. Conventionalism and 
caste distinction and social superstitions are con- 
demned and a sincere practice of true religion is 
commended. 


The excellence of this work is its strong founda- 
tion on scriptural authority. It is a rare feature of 
religious works of our times. The author being a 
master of scriptural lore, his book is enriched with 
apt quotations from Yoga-Vasistha, Adhyatma 
Ramayana, Devi-Bhagavata and other popular scrip- 
tures. Out of thirty-eight chapters into which this 
book is divided, only the first twelve arc devoted to 
the refutation of rituals and the like, whereas the 
remaining twenty-six to tho exposition of Rajayoga. 
Sanskrit learning and spiritual illumination have 
jointly made the exposition so clear, (oiiviiicing and 
original that it reads like a classic and impresses liko 
a scripture. 

Swami .lAriADiswAKAtvANDA 

THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL WAR 
AND PEACE: By G. C. Banrrji. B.P.. CK. 62-C\ 
Braunficld Bow, C alcui la-27 . Publidud by Prnhurlak 
Pubbshers, 01, Bwbazar Street', Cideutla. Pp\. 154- 
Price Rs. 4-^- 

Thu; is an exhaustive treatment of a difficult topic 
of which there has bceii no solution for the vvorld so 
far a.s war and pe.aco are concerned The learned author 
has dealt with Science, Pliilo-sophy. Econoiiiics and 
Hidory wath reference to tho laws of creation and the 
records of history and has marslialled relevant facts 
skilfully and .tonvincingly. The valuable work does 
credit to the autlior’.s scholarship, lic'iausc he tells 
his readers how’ war can be eliminated anti peace on 
earth e^tablished. The U»*'t two chajiters ‘Theory of 
Involution’ and ‘The Hy}>othe.si.s of Peact'/ are a fine 
exposition of a binning topic of tlie day. We recom- 
mend the* book to the reading public. 

NaIrendua Hiiv 

' MODP]RN ESSAYS: By Jyolijiwarup Saxena. 
Published by the Chailauya Publishiuy Jlouse^ 
Allahabad. Pp. //SO. Pnee Rs. 5-8. 

The book under notice pre.sents a number of 
essays on topics i)ertaining to 8( lence, Literature, 
Edufalion, History, Polities and Economics. They 
«are meant for students sitting for competitive and 
University examination.s. The hook is dividt'd into 
five scctionm. The es-siiys, in general, rt'flect a sense 
of fni.stration and a consequent pessimism. The 
glimpse.s of men and matter presented m the essays 
are mostly obtained from a pessimist’s wisdom and 
as such they lack robust oplimism. The author hag 
tried “to catch the stylo and the idiom of a genera- 
tion which has no hopes but only fears.” If the basic 
fx.ssumption of the author is granted, then certainly 
ho deseiwes a W’ord of praise for how and what he has 
said in his book under review. But w^c join Issue with 
the author in pointing out that signs prirna jade 
should not be put much premium upon and a diac’crn- 
ing mind should have delved deeper. The note of 
frustration of being ‘disinherited and disenchanted' 
should not have been struck when mammoth experi- 
ments in reconstruction are undertaken all the 
world ovrr. The fear and frustration of the age is 
) psychological and they bear the potency of self- 
transcendonce in them. This great truth the author 
has overlooked . 

Apart from this defect in the view-point, the 
essavs are good. The author is well-informed and the 
reader will profit by the wealth of information in 
the essays. The style eecmg to be a bit affected. It 
docs not flow with ease and grace all through. More- 
over, the comparigons offered arc not always very 
happy. They also lock the insight of a probing mind 
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which, makes evaluation balanced and rational. To 
quote an example: ^‘An emotionally starved scientist 
is as dangerous to culture as an artist deficient in 
Reason” (p. 63). We do not sec how the above 
remark could stand the test of logical scrutiny. 
Artists, worth the name, are certainly not deficient 
in Reason. Art is not something irrational and as 
such I he artist has his own logic implicitly flowing 
through all his words and deeds. But we must re- 
member that an aitist is not a logician in the academic 
sense and as such wo should not expect a Picasso 
talking like ii llobhoiise or a Dewey. The author’s 
]n’ef(T(nco for inoulhful phrases hjis impaired much 
of his logical thinking. T'he essays, apart from such 
dofocl«, are quite u.sofiil. They may lie helpful to 
hliidcnl.s for whom llu'y are intended. 

The publishers deserve a woul of prai.^o for 
bringing out micIj a )]andv and useful volume nsison- 
ably i)rjced anti nicely got-up. 

SuDHiR Kttmar Nandi 

AC.RTCPLTtlRAL LEGISLATION IN INDIA. 
Vol. X; lit (julfilinn itj Afoni if L< nding {Rcrist d Edi- 
tion), IVotl. Issued 1)1/ Econin^Ur and Statistical Ad- 
visor, Mimsiry oj Rood and Agyicultni'c. Pp. 217. 
Pri£^ Rs, 6. 

In the volume under review almost all the Central 
and Provincial or Slate Acts on Money Lending have 
1 ) 0(11 c()ll('ct('(l; and a vtav valuable iiitroductioii 
showing the .social and economic background for which 
legislation ^vas iK'edcd. Ihe liistory and main provisions 
of tli(' Ic'gislation and how the inomw-lending legis- 
lation has been administen'd and Imw far the object 
of I lie k'ge-lalmii has been achieved has betui given. 
Not tlu' J(\a^t valuable portions of the introduction are 
llic sugg("*tions for impro\ eineiit and tli(» .section on 
tlio future of rnoiK’y-h'iiders. We W'ish the introduction 
W’ere more olabouite. The value of the volume has 
Ijeeii (mhariccul bv an imh'X. Our only regiet is that the 
Rules framed under the various Acts have not been 
given to make the volume a sclf-conlaiiKal hand-book 
on the .subject. 

J. M. D.\tt\’ 

THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM: Translated 
jrorri the orir/irwl by F. W. Bain. Jnico Publishing 
Jlovpe. Chiltaranjnn Avenue, Cakntta^l2. Price 
Re. IS. 

The book was first published by M(’“srs. Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., Loudon in 1919. It now comes to the 
general reader in a now decemt get-up at a chea]) price. 

^‘Thc leal crime of a woman is not so much a 
crime as a defect: she is w’eak, as all sages know . . . ; 
it is her strength and half her charm that she cannot 
sland alone like a creeper.” This impression is readily 
galhcr('“d from the character of Tarawali. The .story, 
romantic and fanciful, reads more or less like an old 
Sanskrit legend. 

S0M.\DEVA’S VETALA-PANOHA-VIMSATI 
(from Kntha^santsagara ) : Translated, by C. H. Taw- 
ney. Jaico Publishing House, So, Chittaianjan Avenue, 
Calcutta-12. Price Rs. 2. 

Kathasarit-sagara (Ocean of the streams of tales) 
is a famous book of stories of ancient India. These 
^Twenty-five tales of a vampire* forms a part of that 
book. In intellectual, ethical and narrative appeal 
these talcs are of abso^ing interest even today. The 
English rendering is quite satisfactory. 

D. N. Mookkrjea 


INQUILAB: By Khwaja Ahmad Abbas. Jaico 
Publishing Ilause, Bombay. 0)65. Pp. 392. Price 
Rs. 3. 

Mr. Khw'aja Ahmad Abbas’ canvas in this large, 
sprawling novel is as wide as the sky. lie seeks 
hw i(oloura from the burning page.^ of the epic saga 
of India’s struggh^ for freedom and ho fills his paletto 
with almo.st all the now icgondaiy figures who have 
at one tjiiio or another strutted upon the country’s 
politicLil slaeci roughly between the period of the 
Jaliamvaljibag niassMcrci and the liso of the canker 
of coinmunali.sm in tlu; Indian political scene. Mr. 
Abbas’ eiitliusiaimi i.s exuberant as he endeavours to 
ca|dure somclhing of the rarefied atmospliore. of the 
stirring, inspiring days of the past. The main thread 
of the stoiy is supported along the way by various 
chanicters, ^some si l ong, some iiefiiilou.s or anaemic, 
and there is also a somewhat long-winded but fatuous 
romantic h'avi'ii. One detei ts, howeviT, a certain 
(piahty of artificiality Jibout Mr. Abbius’ w’ork: His 
characters seem unduly piefMhiicalcd and drawm to 
a s('l, ])atlern w’lth the result that few, if any, of them 
i.s relaiiK'd iii the mind ufb'r the book is read and 
laid down. Il is in this context that the pubh.sher’s 
blurb (appearing on llie fourth itovit of ihe book) 
Ui.at Mr. Ahbas’ novel “will bring forth (.s-fc*) your 
ey(‘s dozens of momentous incidents that have long 
been engulfed by hi.stoiy” can be fcaid to have re- 
mained unrealised m a large measure. The book is 
WH'll-])roduced and maintains the now w’ell-known 
Jaico .standauls. 

Ra'mkSII CHO.SHAL 

now COMMON PEOPLE THINK: By Dr. D. 
N. Chatter jee. Published from 3/2, College Street, 
Calcidta-lJ. Pp. 130. Price Re. IS. 

TIh‘ puhlicalioii conlains 92 letters addn^s^ed by 
the writer fluring 1918 to 1952 to the Prime Munster of 
India and other officials and to the press on burning 
lopic.s of the day most impoitant of which are the 
ndugeo problem and the administration’s corruption and 
irieffici(?ncy. 

A. B. Dutta 

SANSKRIT 

RAGATATTVAVIBODH A OF SRINIVASA : 
Edited by Vibhukuniar S. Desai, B.A. Gackwad\s 
Oriental Scries, N^u. CXXVJ. Oriental Institute, 
Baioda. Price Rs. Jj. 

W(' h.ave hfu’e a critical edition of a 17th-C('ntiny 
Sanskrit work on music de.iling with Ragas and allied 
matters, e.g., sruti, Jati, svara, gmvta, inurchhana, 
ganiaka and nivla. Tlie edition is based on a single 
manuscript of the Oriental Instil utt^ of Baroda, which 
was copied about forty years back from a manuscript 
belonging the Palace Library of Bikaner. It aeems 
the copy W!)« not a strictly faithful one and occa- 
sional variations noticed here and there have 'been 
recorded in the edition. Tlie learned editor has given 
in the Introduction a critical summary of the con- 
tents of the work, specially in the context of more or 
less contemporary literature of which a brief account 
is given. Wo are told that this is the first of six 
works on music to be published in the Series with the 
fiuiincial help of the Sangeot Natak Akadami, New 
Delhi. The Akadami deserves to he congratulated on. 
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its project of bringing to light in collaboration with 
the Oriental Institute, apocimena of our heritage of 
the rich literature of music. We hope important 
manuscripts preserved in different parts of the country 
will receive its attention. 

Chintaha'Ran Ctiakravarti 

BENGALI 

CAPTAIN XARENDRANATnER JIBAN- 
KATHA: By Dr. Aff^vlydratan Cliakrnharti. Published 
frmn 122, Lower Circular Bond, Calcntla. Fp. 121. 
Price Rs. 4, 

Born in 1884 in the di‘=?trirt of Tipporah, Capt. 
Dutta (died lO-lO) was a unique person in more than 
one sense. Poverty could not damp his spirit and he 
prosecuted his studies up to M.B. and graduated m 
medicine. — throughout the entire ]>eriod slriiirgling - ' 
earning while harning. After serving the Government 
during the First World War, he relumed to Calcutta 
and took up the work of reorganisation of the Bengal 
Immunity, Ltd. then in moribund condition. After- 
wards he organised half a dozen other concern'^ which 
at present employ a good numbrr of persons. He w\as 
a man of charitv and hi^ munificence in founding a 
college and a school at Srikail, h vS native village (now 
in Pakistan), will ever be remomhered by his country- 
men with gratitude. A bachelor he lived a life of 
service dedicated to the cause of his countiy and 
countrymen, particularly, in the domain of education, 
scientific research, industrv and commerce and village 
uplift. A study of the life will encourage our young- 
men to emulate his noble example, 

A. B. DuttaI 

HINDI 

ETTROPA: By DeVesh Chandra Das. Atmarnin, 
and ^ons, DeVn-^}. Pp. 1(17. Price Rs. 2. 

Some yea IN back the author visited Europe. But 
unlike most of the travelh'rs abroad, lu' ke})t his 
*^hoart’s-eye” always open, ms he went round, with 
the result that he w'as able to something of the 
poul of that great continent. In doing this he re- 
discovered al>o his own soul, incidentally. On his 
return home he published a book in Bengali, record- 
ing his observations and afipicciation of the bc*t and 
most iK^autiful facets of the spuit and culturr^ of 
Europe, as thc.st* were mafle manifest to him in the 
dndividual.s he met and ihcidentvs and institu- 
tions he *‘wit nested.” Tlie present is a Hindi transla- 
tion by himself of tlie Bengali original. Though hi"’ 
Hindi style has left not a little to b(’ de.sirod. his 
cultured insight has not been impaired in the render- 
ing in the least. Books like Enrnpa are, indeed, true 
peace emissaries betwoon the nations. 

iSIDDHARTH: By Rndhakrishna CJiaudhuri. 
Abhinav Granlharjar, PaLna-/f. Pp. 243. Price Rs. S. 

This is a commendable biography of Buddha, 
based on results of researchrw on his life and faith 
and order, made by compeUmt scholars at home and 
abroad. As such, it in more scientific and le.ss senti- 
mental. The Hindi rendering of the Dhammapada, 
referred to in the author’s Pieface, however, was not 
found among the Appendices (at least in the review- 
copy) . 


GUJARATI 

LOKLAMANYA TILAK: By Pandurang Gandsh 
Deshpandey. Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, July, 
1966. Price Rs. 3. 

This ig the first biography in Gujarati of Loka- 
manya. The writer is an alumnua of Gujarat Vidya- 
juth and it has bi-en pri'pared with great iiare, and the 
writer had carefully gone through all the existing 
liLeraturc on tlie subject. He had given up hi^ studies 
in rosiionse to the Non-co-operation Movement in 
1920 and is still a worloT in the cause of freedom. 

The author has dividi'd the wlioU* story of Tilak\s 
life into nine parts. The first part has taken up the 
story of his birth and his .schooling and also life at 
Deccan College and friendship with Agarkar; in the 
sofond, we find him busy with the Ktsnri and the 
Marnthn, the c#>tabljshm('iit of Fi'i’gusson College and hi.g 
first experience in jail in connection with tlie Kolhaiuir 
episode; in the Ihinl, we find his excuiMori iiilo social 
field, wliile in the fourth tin* beginning of tlic pait ho 
played in the Indian National Congress and so on 
through the fii^t charge of sedition agninst him, tho 
new ago. tho partition of Bengal, tho Calcutta Congro.sS. 
tho Home* Rulo, War Council, tho law-suit brought 
by Chirol, etc. Tho divisions havo boon very good 
in omphaskdng rightly several upsets which make up 
the life of this great man. The hook gives in a very 
practical way the contentg of the different treatises 
which he had W'ritton, Orion and the Arctic Horne iru 
the Vedas, and tho important books he had \vnttpn 
in addition to Geetarahasya. The publisher has rightly 
selected a saying from Tilak in 1908 while on Iv#^ trial, 
and has joined to it a siiyiiig fiom Mahatma Gand'd 
in 1^22 where Ik' requested liis Irving Magislrato to 
aw'ard him the punishment which had been niolod out 
to Tilak with whom Gandhiji had been (compared bv 
tlie trying Judg(\ This biograpliy of Tilak has the niciit 
of being eoncise and eoiiiprehensivo at tho same time. 

P. R. Sex 

RANG DEVTAXE CHARANE: Bij Ratllnl 
ShyarrifjL Trivedi, Published by Gandiv Saliitya Man- 
dir {Bombay Branch). PiinU'd at the Gundio Printing 
Press, Sural. 1901. Thick curd-board. Illustrated jacket. 
Pp. 189. Pnca Rs. 3. 

Sliri Dc^hi Natak Samaj, through its theatre. 
Princess Theatre, Bhaiigwadi, Bombay, has been stag- 
ing for the* last .sixty years, nearly one hundred 
dianui-s and a large number of them have boon wriUi'n 
by tho subject of this biogiaphy, a poet and a 
dramatist, Prahhulal Dayarain Dwivedi. For thirty- 
five years he has jiloughcd this field and is now almost 
bightlesH but hLs work continues. As to how he deve- 
loped this genius, from being an apprentice at tho 
Docks Workshop at Karachi, gradually but surely, is 
narrated in thw biography, litep by step. Surely he ia 
a self-made man and the pixiof of it is in this book. 

8AR.\SWA ri SANG IT SANGRAHA: By Shrir 
r.iati Khorshed T Mullan. Printed at the Frasho Gard 
Press, Bombay. 1951. Thiek card-board. Pp. 171. Price 
Rs. 6. I I l) 

As a community Parsis are lovers of music, Indian 
and foreign. Mrs. Mullan is one of them and conducts 
mu.sic classes successfully, her students being girls of 
her own community. A magnificent coloured picture of 
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SarasWati, with vina and peacock, adorns the opening 
part of the book and under her inspiration the writer 
has tried in 20 chapters to facilitate the study, though 
technical it is, of the different ragas and their tanas. 
It IS sure to prove useful. 

K. M. J. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Second Five-Year Plan-Summai'y, 1956 (in Eng- 
lish, Hindi and Bengali) : Government of India Plan- 
ning I'ummission. Published Iby the Publications 
Division, Ministiy of I and B, Qd SiK:ietariat. Delhi-8. 
Pp. 188, 210 and 1G2 rcsiicctively. Pric'' Re. 1 each. 

The Report sets out in a summary form the pro- 
posals of the Planning Commission of the Government 
of India for th(’ Second Five-Year Plan. In 32 chap- 
t(Ts it has set forth the objectives and methods and 
techni(pies of all that the Second Five-Year Plan pro- 
poses to achieve during the next five years. 


Fiv&-Year Plan — Progress Report for 1954-66 ^ 
May 1956: Compiled by V. T. Krishnamachari, 
Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, Government 
of India. Published by the Manager of Publications, 
Civil Lines, Delhi. Pp. 235 + Ixiii. 

Change in Asia — The Colombo Plan, 1956: Pub- 
lished by the Colombo Plan Information Umt, Bureau 
for Technical Co-operation, Colombo. Printeil at the 
Government Press, Ceylon. 

This is a continuation of The Colombo Plan in 
Piclui'ts, 1956. Every page js illustrated by photos 
with brief descriptions of the subjects of the 
1 Hint ration"’, printed on art paper and is an 
attempt to record in concrete terms the new awaken- 
ing that has taken jilace and the progress made in the 
countries of South and South-East Asia, including 
lndi:i, Pakistan, Ceylon, liuinia, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Nepal, Philippine.^, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos. Pp. 71. . t . » I _LU 


JUST OUT 

Third Impression 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 

(Text With English Translation And Notes) 

By 

SWAMl MADHAVANANDA 

BhagavAn Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrirnad-BhAgavatam. These teachings are as 
important as those found in the GitA. The J^resent Volume contains 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 

Size : Crown 8vo. Pages : 376 + vii. Price : Rs. 4/8 

Fine printing with excellent get-up 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA : : 4, WELUNGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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Translations of Sanskrit Bncldhist Literature 
in Chinese Previous to tlic 5th Century C.E. 

A. A. G. Bennett writes in The Maha 
Bodhi: 

In the present d/iys of romparativr'ly easy access 
to the literature ol onetj choice, one is inclined to 
overlook the fact that, if the Chinese wanted 8aii.'.- 
krit Buddhii^t texts, cither Indians had to take fnrm 
to China or the Chincsij had to go to India to fetch 
them. The first event was unlikely to occur for a 
considerable tiriio after the Parinirvana of the 
Buddha if only for the reason that the texts had to 
be assembled and written down; the tsecond event 
depended on the arousing and growth of Chiiuisc 
interest in Buddhism. Renumbering that Ihi 
Indians wc'ie not interested in chronology, furlh(M* 
that they were not over-inclined to transmit their 
©criptures to writing, it is not surprising that, 
over many troublou.s ci'nturies, the Chinese transla- 
tions constitute the only evidence we have at the 
present day that many of the Sam^krit works ever 
existed at all. 

The region of early Indian contact with China 
lay m Chinese Turkestan. It is not by any obwiire 
chance that Kucha, Khotan, Karashahr and Kaidigar 
figure as establishments of Chinese military gover- 
norships, or that they and Turfan, Tun-huang or 
Yarkand wore names prominent m the discoveno'l 
of Sven Hodin, Stem and other noted archaeologists 
of our own day, for tluy wore situatcal on the main 
traffic routes from the borders of China to the Asia 
Minor -coast. At An-si-chow on the north-w'c.st 
boundary of the Kansu province of China, the road 
to the west divided into two , branches, the northern 
passing through Turfan and Kucha, the southern 
through Tunhuang, Khotan and Yarkand; they 
came together again at Kashgar some 1200 miles al- 
most due west of An-si-chow, though the actual 
rout('q were, of course, eoiLsiderably longer. Tlu^V 
had borne the trade caravans from time immemorial 
through a comparatively thriving /ountryside, m 
later centuries they brought a succession of Buddbis" 
teachers and ])ilgrims, afler which came from the 
west into Kashgar a series of invading armies. At 
last traffic died away as Chinese Turkestan bcciiiic 
the almct^t waterless desert it is today. 

/Conditions were easier, however, in 217 B.C 
when some Indian Sramanas arrived in China, They 
wore throwm into iirihon for expounding their doctrine 
and were miraciiloudy liberated by a ‘^Golden Man.” 
It is not claimed that they had any texts with 
them, but Hsu Kuan, a writer of the Sung 
dynasty (960-1279 C.E.) quotes in his T^m(j Chat 
Chi par>sages to support the fact that Buddhism was 
known in China before 65 C.E. ; there is also 
this supporting quotation, amongst others, from the 

Shu Ching Chi Chih: ‘‘These Buddhist wriltingg 
had long ibeen circulated far and wide, but dis- 
appeared with the advent of the Ch'in dynaaty,” 


This is the dynasty (221-206 B.C.) under which 

occurred the J^iirning of the Books referred to in 
an earlier article. 

In 2 B.C. a Buddhist ti'xt was brought to China 
by a Chmfi’O ambassador returning from a mission 
to Kucha in Chinese Turkestan. There seems to be 
no suggestion as to what this text might have been 
or who translated it, but it must havii biaai of con- 
siderable mtercvst for when, in 65 C.E., Ihe Einpe- 
lor Ming Ti dreamed of a “Gokh'ii Man,” interpre- 
ted ail the Indian Gautama Buddha, anotluT Chmeso 
mission returning from Khotan brought back two 
Indian Siamaruts, Kasyujia Matanga and Chii Fa- 
lan, the latter called fri'qiKmtly by his Tibetan name* 
Gobharana, or Bharaiia. Ills Indian name is diiiicult 
to lestore but might be “Dharmaraksha’^ ; the “Chu 
prehxed m his Chiru'se name signifies his Indian origin?.. 
The jiarly arrived with a wdnte hoi>e bearing books 
and imager, and the Emperor fmilt for tlic Siainan:K: 
the “White Horse” Monastery in Jju-yang. tlu'n 
capital of China. Two years later, in 67 C E., there 
resulted the compendium Sutra of Forty-Two Scctionfi 
(Nan, 678) the oarlifi>t known translation of a Buddhist 
.Sutra into Chinct^ci. It is still extant. Matanga died 
at Lo-yaiig sdiortly aftiT the production, bub Chu Fa- 
lan ti’anislated five other W’orks before he, loo, dii'd at 
JjO-yang. 'They included a Bvdhacharitn-sntru , which is 
sometimes taken to be the LalitaviMara, tfie Dasnhhu- 
7niklc6iiccc<lik(i-Sutra, and many Jatakas. All weio lost 
some time before 730 C.E. 

Between 147 and 200 C.E., eight non-Clnncse 
Sramanas worked at Lo-yang, some over a period of 
many years. They included four from the countried 
round and about Rui>sian 'J\irk('slan and Afghanistan, 
tw'o from India, two from Tibet. Their woiks aie 
mentioned in Nci-tivn-lu and often again in Khai- 
q^icn-lu, hut by 730 the Scripts as well nii the Titles of 
some of them had been lost. A fmv arc still (xiant 
and mentioned m Nanjio. The following lire the 
b(M. known of the translators and their wxirk'?: 

Chih Lou-chia-ch’aii: 23 woiks mentioned in 
Khai-yutn-lu, 11 then surviving. Nanjio gives 12, 
amongst which are; DasfmiJtasrika-prnjnnpararniia 
(Non. 5) and the Longer Sukha-vati-vyuha (Nan. 25). 

An Shi-kao. A prince of the country of An-ai 
who, On the death of h:#i father, gav^e up his kingdom 
to his uncle and ibccarnc a Srarnana. NiH-tmi4u 
givc.s him 176 translations, Khni-yucn-ln 95 with only 
54 extant, and Nanjio 55. Of the Ia.st. 9 are Mahayana 
sutra.^., 40 Hinayana sutrai?, many of TTTe Agama class, 
and including the Dharmacakraqyravartana-Sutra 
w'hich is not "nehidcd in the Agamas. 

An Hhuen (Upasaka) : Two translations including 
the D oada-saniriana-Sulra (Non. 1339). 

Khan Man-sian: Tran^Jatod 6 works, of which 
four, including tho Brahma jala-Sutra, are last. 

Chu Ta-li: With the preceding translator, render- 
ed Sutra on the origin of Practice [of the Bodhi- 
'Hattva, (Nan. 664)] This is a life of Sakyamuni in 
seven chapters. Chapter ! deato with “manifesting a 
strange (phenomenon)/' Chapter 2 is on “Bo&i- 
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s&ttva’s causing Us ispirit to descend/’ i.e., coming 
down from the Tushita heaven to ibe born in this 
world. Chap. 7 concerns “subduing the Mara.” 

At the turn of the century there arrived at 
Lo-yang an Indian Sramana, possibly Dharmapala but 
called by the Chinese Shih Than-kwo. He bi-oiight 
tvith him a Sanskrit text, Madhyamaityuktasulra 
(Non. 556), from Kapilavastu. With Khan Man- 
sian he translated it in 207 C.E. The work is a life 
of Sakyamuni, the subject of the fiii,t chapter being 
the turning of the wheel of the Law, and that of the 
fifteenth the last, the eating of the hoi.se-barley. It 
is said to he an extract from a full text of the 
Dirghagama. 

In the foregoing namcis of translators, th(i i)rcfixci< 
Chu, An, Khan, nenolc that the place of origin of the 
Sramana was India, Eastern Persia or J^arthia, 
‘‘beyond Tibet,” respectively. The prefix “Shih*^ is 
1*30# with some named of Indian priests living in 
China and with Chinese priests. Of the translations 
of the period 67-220 Ci.E. Nei-tien4u mentions 359, 
Khai^yuen-lu 292 with only 97 Ihen in existence. 
Now only 90 remain. 

The rest of the third ceniuiy and the; early foiuth 
paijsed with much the same pattern. Th(‘re is, as yet, 
no systematic, exarninalion of the Buddhist texlis 
translators being deiii'ndent eiitirel.y on whu heviT of 
them miglit turn up. Sraniauas fiom India, d'lbet 
and the Afghanistan region of the wcitein count lies 
continued to arrive in China but of their translators 
over 160 have been lost including one of the M aha pari- 
rnr^^aiui-Sutra by An Fa-hcin and the okhst translation 
of the Lalitavistara. ITowever, many have t^urvivi'd. Uini- 
saka Kun-min (otherwise Chih Ch’en) came to China 
from a bordering country and was appointed a pio- 
fessor-lutor to the heir-apparent. Amongst his 49 
translations still auiviving are: liasasahasnka-Prajna- 
pararnifa, Longer Sakhavati-vyvha, Vimalakirti- 
nirclcsa, and the Dmhrnajnla-Sutra. 

There were also three SramanaB from Central 
India. Of these Dharmakala, arriving m 222 C.IO . 
licrceiving that the priests of China wore ignorant in 
the Vinaya Rulcn, translated the Pratimoksha of the 
Mahaaangikas; this was the first Vinaya text to he 
rendered into Chinese and was lost by 730 C.E. In 
244 came Vighna and Chu Luh-yen (Sam^rit name 
unknown) with a text of the Dharmapada. According 
to Kaosan-Chuan (Memoirs of Eminent Priests, 
compiled, 518 C.E.), the Chinese invited them to 
translate it, but .since their knowledge of the language 
was not profound the rendering wa*i made in very 
simple terms and is difficult to follow. The maiu 
aim was to retain the meaning of the text. This i.s 
Iho first tranrslalion of tlie Dharm^ipada into Chinese 
and is called in the Preface: Dharmflpada-gatha. The 
version is also known as Dharrna-sangroha sxilra. 
(Nan. 1366). It » missing in Tibetan. 

A very impressive list of translations is due to 
Chu Fa-hu, one of the many writers w’ho bear the 
name of “Dhannarakdia.” His family was continuously 
resident in Tun-huang and he was skilled in 36 
languages and dialects. He arrived at Lo-yang in 
266 where he was the first to trani3latc several sutras 
of the Vaipulya doss. Nei-iienfu gives him 210 
works, and Khai-yuen-lu 175 with 91 in existence in 
730 C.E. Ninety works still survive; they include 
the Daaabhumika Sutra, Saddharmapundarika, LaliU 
QviMtara, and the Chatur-daraka-samadhi (a Nirvana 
» 


Sutra, Nan, 116). The turn of the century saw a 
translation of the Dirghagama Mahaparinirvana-Sutra 
by a Chinese Sramana, Po Fa-tsu, and another trans- 
lation of the Dharmapaddk (Non. 1358) by two Sra- 
manas of unknowm origin. About the same time 

came the Nagasena4>hikshu-sutra (Nan. 1358) ako 

by an unknown traniilator, which seems to 

be a translation of a text similar to the Milinda-panha 
though the introduction does not correspond exactly 
to that of the Pali text. A third translation of 
the Dharmapada (Non. 1321), by Clm Fo-nu^u, a 
Sramana who had often helped other 1 1 animators with 
their work, follnwod .shoitly. It i.s listed imder the 
1 1 1 lo “A vadana-Sutray 

With the advent of the latter half of the 

fourth century tlie type of text translated changes. In 
the beginning of this centiiiy imperial permission had 
been granted to the C.hincio to beeume monks, and 
in the cour.se of a f(‘w decades tlnn' lesulted a search 
for .sv.sl('riiati.-etl knowh'dge f)f tlie Buddhist Teaching. 
Anollun- “Dbarmarala ha” ((Jhu F.a-ichang) achieved 
a long list of translationii beUveen 381 and 395 many 
of them .still j-urviving, though they are le.s,>-er w'orki^, 
bill in 3S3 there arrived at Ch’ang-an (province of 
.'^hen^si, N.-E. China, and at vaiious times the 
capital in preference to Lo-yang) Giuitama Sangha- 
deva from Kah iil nlio tiMiislated I lie entire Madhya- 
tnagama (rorreiiionding to the Pali Majjhirna 
Nikaya), with 333 aiitras collected, ixs well as tht 
Jnanapra.sthann-'iaslra, (Nan. 1273). Dharmanandin 
Sramana of Tukhaia, came to Chang-an in ?84, 
translated the Kkottavagamn (corrn ponding to the 
Pali Angntfara-Nikaya) and many other works, and 
returned to the west seven years later. 

In the meantime the Chinese liad begun their 
journe.M^ to India in .search of texts. A work by one 
Shih To-an, who died in 385, told of his travels but 
the account is now lost. The last year of the century 
saw the departure for India of Fa-hsien. the first of 
the great Chinese Buddhist pilgrims to leave his 
records. 


Some Trends in Our Parliamentary 
Democracy 

Tlie conv-Iiuling porlioii of the article under 
tlio above caption by K. V. Rao in Trivem is 
given below: 

'rhiTe n enough eMdeiuo to discern the evolu- 
tion of two broad iL-ndcmcu'.?: that individual minister'? 
enjoy a great latitude to take decisions over a large 
field without consulting the full Cabinet, or even the 
Prime Minister; and that some important decisions 
are taken by sub-committees of the Cabinet, or groups 
of ministers, and these* decisions may not be brouglit 
before the full. Cabinet, depending upon the wiah of 
the Prime Minister. 

One of the important cauios behind them is the 
dominating personality of Pandit Nehru. Pandit ji 
.seems to belic've in the ancient dictum of administra- 
tion: 'Choose the most capable lieutenants, and then 
trust them.' But that ki a dictum suitable for the 
monaichical type of Government, .successfully put 
into practice by Akbar in India. To-day, Govern- 
ments should not only be 'capable’ but also 'respon. 
•ible.’ While th* capacity of the Central ministere 
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is a moot point nnd a matter of opinion, it can cer- 
tainly be said that 'responsibility’ hag been blurred, 
and many a rninislcr has taken shelter under the 
protceting winp;; of the Prime Minister, who had only 
to get up and say, “I take the full responsibility” to 
6ilcn:c all ciitKism and opposition. 

There has been cue sharp exeoplion— in the lase 
of Sn L'd Pahadur Sasiry. But it is a sad case sc'ltmg 
a wicng example. To hold a minister rc.=^punsible 
for a conspiiaey of Nature and ne;^lect of thrc'o 

minor cflir’iuls <jn the .'-pot in a rerriotij part of the 

■country, i.s neither good administration, ner sotting 
up gf'od tradition. Min!-.te’.s ('xe'iile [lolicv, but 
do not adju-t niPr. and to ruluay <oaches 

Imair.ne a K.iilwav Mini'ler n^igning evrt.y time 
an engine derails, or .a ITorne Munster resigning 
every lime th(ie is nn .aiiiif'd d.irojly, or a Ilfsalth 
Minister ic'-igmng every time there is .a stnall-pox 
cpidemr 1 And if re [lomilnhly is .acei'pted at all, 
then tlie whole, muiistiy sliou'd li.ave resigned but 
Dot a nm:e individual, a,s our Const ilut mu speaks 
of col'rrtive but not of individual responsibility 
{Art T.aC 

AVliatevrr it mig^it he, there were other ca-'e-.*, 
where individual re-iguation or at lea;>t ‘severe crili- 
cism .and cf n uro weie indieaf.d, but the ministers 

cs('aj>ed lighl’y and rernami (I in ili< ir post.-j. 

Broadiv, t'e'o ar''' two asm' m's to ■eheck these fa«h 
and faults- of ind'\idual in lu'-tfTs in a .sy^tf ni such 
fr ouis, \vi ere rf-P.-rtive thinking has goiK' mto thin 
air. One is t!ie Pinno Min^.s^i*, nnd the oihrr 
the J louse of the People. The real difhcuHy 
with our Prime Mirn.sti'r is tliai, ho has got 
too many ir ns in the lire t) s']are time. One 
le'f on that the woil^mg of our C Vuistitut ion 
hag .'-o far given us is that a I’rune Mini-ler should 

I'five any j orifoiio inr lnm -rlf .'■o that he may 
be available .and fire eoth for advi-'irig other minis- 
ters and <.r-riit.nisjng Iheir wnik. 

The IfoU'> ^niild h ivf' •lone .sonK'^hing. O'j'cri- 
nlly lir-'-aie-p Mir ( on lilu'ioii ojvr.i il full power.i 
to make P.s ov.n Pules’ of Prficedure. But .'^eva-ial 
faetor-? egain lj.a\‘e laiti,! to fouvr-it it into au 

mi fT^f tj^'e body In the fii.-'t ]da,e, everywhere in 
tlu' world, legi-’ative boilif’s -ire be-eorning iiM-re 
‘Talk e llni'-'e>,’ end leg-S'ering riiVber stamps; and 
our I'ounciiTig I’-itlieri ror, iuntionah ral tin.s (h'feet 
when ihc’'^ Mf'dcllerl mi’' JJrai-e tn the pattern of 
the Prfih H' U'c of ( h mnions. In the .‘•’ecornl 
place, lljri CunGT'" s Itarly, wlii h li"s got ^mh ao 
ovf’rv\ I k lining n-ajo-Ity in the Ilnu-e. a st-ron n 
inonol'ilvi- jiaify uiidc-r great diseiiilinc- 

Pandit j\e]mi has riiilv to lool: around m the Hmise 
to s'llf'tife all oppQsil on fiom his own follnwe.r.s;' 
and a1 tirnf*-, one opjiu-ilion member eonfes^ed to 
me, even tiu^ nipoetien mfi-nbrrs are afiaid to tTilk 
freely when Paralit NiItu puts on a wry fare! 

A Cud f.a Cr li«r.evrr. ha-’ runlnhiitefl I.argf’ly 
to nduc<' the (fufacy' of the Hfuise. Inno rtiou.s 
begum. ngg, wlmh were made in the middle of the 
thirties jn th^. province'.. 4 )f holding informal iner-t- 
iiigg of the L^jiis^lature Parties for mutual 4 ’onsulla- 
tiong, have now developed them into jiarallol 
logisluture-i which aic overshadowing the real 
Houses. In these meetings, ministers come and 
explain policic.g, amswer questions, and even the 
budget is discussed and ‘passcfl.’ It is here only, 
if any, that real discussion can take place, but even 
here Pandit Nehru^a presence has a great silencing 
effect. 


Thus if the overpowering personality of Pandit 
Nehru and the solidarity of the Congress Party have 
prevented the establishment of the presidential 
tyjio of executive, the same factors have also pre- 
vented the establishment of a true typo of parlia- 
mentaiy system; the strength of the present 
system is also the cause of its weakness. While we 
ran dcchiro emphatically that the w'orking of the 
Constitution has not established the prosidontial 
type, Wo cannot say with equal emphasis that it has 
laid the foundations for a parliamentary typo of 
exe.futive. In fact, we cannot say to whicli type 
our exoeiitivc leans; it is a unique type, where 
Pamiit Nehru holds a unique position — we can e^lll 
it a 'PandlLmcntary system of executive.' 

Not that it is unde.^l^ablo by itself. For the 
last five .yeais -anil odd, India has been t^njoyiug a 
stable foim of d( rno-nracy, while the other new-born 
demo' racic's of the East have not yet reCo\Ti^e<l 
from tluur bii tli-pangs : and this is largely duf3 t> 
the lULque position of Pandit Nehru lu Indian 
polities. In fact. Pandit Nrliru is the darling of 
the Natu)n--lho iincrownoil K ug ef India. And if 
the crown is not yet placed on his htad, it is not 
because the people would be unwilling, hut Pandit 
Nehru himself spurns it. No demof ratio IcadiT in 
any free country enjoys as much pojiular e.^teern as 
f)ur 1^1 line Munster in Indi.a; and even dictator^ 
might envy his magie over the ma.ssf's. A 

demmiat with the drive of a diclater, 'iiid a dhtaioi 
with a love of dcmrx’iacy, there is no rival to 
Pandit Nehru ('ilher in hi.s own party or in the 
count) y — but Hint is the cmx of our problem. In 
the parlianiciilary sysimn of England, a flladi on*’ 
had*ahva.v.'. a Disiaidi, and an Eden a Ma inihan, 
but in our own eouiitrv now, m tlu' 'PandiUnCaUivy 
nf^fruf of l)id{a,* Nehru is tin Sun (jf hia ‘^olar 
sy.sl em. 

Tlieio is no doubt that Pandit Nelnu will be 
our I'rime Mini.glcr for the next five years, arnl 
probably, for many more years to come. The 
N.ition that adoH's him for winning ind('p('ud'''nco 
for them and giving tlicm a demo^’ratic Constilutiou 
and the socialist ir* pattern of society, would adore 
him more if in the next five yeav.s Pandit Nehru 
wouhl help establishment of sound traditions of 
parliamentary (iovernment for the guidanee of the 
le^M fortunate of his sucee.ssors. 

The New Order in India 

Hcv. lUilpli Richard Ktdtlian writes in 
• Arijdff. Path: 

Modem India i.s in a revolution, Thi.s reinark- 
.'ib!e growl li goes baek to the days of liam Mohan 
Roy. Its rooLs are with the Buddha and even before, 
ft has been touched by the Cameleer of Mecca and 
the CaijienIfT of Nazareth. Modern civilization in 
many forms, and many other up.setting forces, have 
hf (*ri at work for ceilturieg. 

This programme for the New .Society was defi- 
nitely initiated and put into concrete form by Gan- 
dhiji. It is my -conviction that he is the man of the 
eeiiiuiy. Ifisitory hag yet to assess his place in this 
world of the Common Man and great upheaval. It 
was his to carry through to a successful conclusion 
the struggle for national freedom. For the first time 
in the histoiy of mankind, and in a time when war- 
fare had come to its climax, he secured this freedom 
in love. This is an application of the law of love 



that id fsii more significant for man than the harness- 
ing of atomic eficrgy in a bomb. 

But Gandhi ji took us much farther on this old 
road of human peace. He gave us a nation-building 
programme that toii(*hes all of life. He declared and 
worked for a ''casteless, classless society/' When T 
look back upon these thirty years in India, when T 
think of the slow process of the inU'gration of the 
Negro with the White in America, then I know what 
a revolution has come to our people at the point of 
brotherly rclaticuuships. But Gandhi ji did not slop 
there. He saw the iiovcrty of the ])('()[>lc. He liad no 
grc'at in^triimerils, Fuch as a modcTn go\ernruent, with 
which to work. He had to deal with nc'arly naked 
and hungry people. So ho afarted wlierp they were: 
with a taklu with the wastes of the village. Here 
again I consider that ho worked a miracle. And 
yes<crdnv. when I saw almest a whole villa^o at 
ning which had not spun for generations when 1 saw 
furelioniiig a store of homespun and hoincwo\cn. 
cloth in a cornpaial ivcly small and remote' village, 
and a, iiKtrlein Gnverninent promoting this advance, 

1 again wondered. 

All this was !() br* carried to the Jirnple hy means 
of a. Tiew^ education, Basic Kducalion. wdiich I consider, 
as ail .'(lia al lori’'! of some' ('xperif nee. the 010*^1 ad- 
van- <'(1 type of educiUmn in 1ti(' world today. It has 
but begun to realize' ils fiole'iitialil U'S. But pe'rhap.s 
Hi'' in("'t felling ^'a tom-1 ■onih-of-Ieu’e” was Ins in'aVti'nco 
that a]l tlii.s was irnjie’S'.iblf' unh'fs we had "a living 
laitli in (leal Briiidi)” That meant that society 
could no h'ligeT be i ocular in thr' ^eri-e' that the 
modern West had defined ".se'cular” The Pilgrim of 
Truth and T.ove must work in the* shop, field, offiee 
.iUel inarke't place! 

'The ExiirTnnrrite'i \sith Trutji hinted at the un- 
poitance' of land lefenm. The w’urld is m the throes 
of sucli a re\oIuti(>n. A large ijroportion of mankind 
today hn^ caine'el tlirough smh refoini with rornpulsioii 
and rniifh viedence 'Phi.s violence* had come even to 
onr own land of traditional non-violence. Vinoha, 

♦ li(' mn*'t di'-'eaplirirrl disciple of Ganelhiji, walked into 
s'lifh an nre'a of violence in Telangana To the 
amaze. jpf-nt of all. pe'e^ftle* betran to gne* land for the 
lanelless. The* Bliooelan Moveine-nt was bcrn. It 
grew into Sarfipntti-rlaji^ Shramndan, Thiddhi-dan, 
Jrcvnv dav anel Grama-danf 

When Vinobaji entered Tamiliiad about a year 
ago, he* con.stantly suggested that ho had entered a 
part of India that had a very rich culture, a temple 
ai. the heart eif almost every village, which was a 
region of high leaining, and that ho cxpefteel hi.s move- 
ment to take another step forward. For months big 
prophecy did not take form. About three months 
ago when ho entered the Madurai District, ho again 
challenged us to be the full -channels of the spirit of 
the people. We went to our work with scepticism. 
But on January 9th, when Vinobaji was on the point 
of entering the next di'-^trict, Tinichiiapalli. 127 
village.s had offered their lands for redistribution that 
there might be no more landless- within their boiind- 
arieg. Another significant step forward had been 
taken. The peope had spoken! This fact touched 
Vinobaji and his workers so deeply as they met and 
meditated in a beautiful grove in the countryside that 
they decided to go back for taluk~dan, that is, the 
gift of villages throughout a whole tahik. Th(\y 
decided on the Tirumangalam Taluk; they went 
back to work. Over a hundred workers are in the 
field and more are coming. Already over eighty 


villages have given their lands for redistribution in 
this area. Thousands are seriously contemplating 
their duty. 

Tlie Cultural Glory of Kanclii in the 
Sevonlli Century A.D. 

K. V. Raman obj^ervos in The Indian 
Review: 

Tiir City of Knnchi Iiolfis a uniquo anrl honoured 
place in the eulfiiial lu.-torv of Smith India. 'Consi- 
dered an a holy place tiy the Hmdii': onrl the 
B.iiddlii^ts alike it wni; al'^o onp r-f the oide-t nt.rs of 
luir country. Evi n Ihoii-jh Kaurln iB'najd .n -on'^pi- 
cuoug x>‘"irt ac? a key city of South fndci Ihr' Ui^bout 
its long iiiid (lucjiiciid lii^^tnrv, it \v:!S in ihe ecvrnth 
fontiiry, when it w’ts the raiiilal of the Pallava^, that 
its gU rv attaint (I tlu* fullest bloem It not only nut- 
shono other nlifs in irtipurlancf' I iit virtually piC.-ided 
over the de-=:tini('s rrf Bouth IncL.'i. 

Kanchi w:is ‘^’ingidrirly fM’tuurjIe in the seventh 
century in h.'iving been Tulrrl Ity :i gl’ttmncr arnv of 
em-nent kings like Mahendiav:i’ nrm I, Xa-rnmha 
V'airnaii nr Miiinnlki, Bar'inu ■ '.v.irnn ;r:d Biir- 
simhan who wf're at. on^e 11. i* :rio t pe\\f>*'qil 
and the mo.'^t cultured of kings. Tnevit.iblv i-ndcr 
tlieir ,^pell. Kanchi w’itnfi-ed a j u'' cOr iil.'ir fit- 
biiist of cultural an'l rirfi'dic arfyi'--. ruety 
ccpialhd hv any other pined in lii, l-av Pc'-onally 

;iccomi)lidird as tlic-v. Icng^ ucre. th' / h'oiudit to 
b(‘ar on their many-faceted aclnity venlth of 

their learning and ei('ali\e thinking v.ith the re^'iilt 
that Kanchi became a \'('ritable tu-a-ure-trovo of cul- 
tural preatiK'*^'^?. Art hitrclure. mu-I". pa-nting. I 'era- 
tru(. Ti'ligioTi -all ihi'.M' ‘'t-nn./ly pti »! f. uM.-ir-f (.r q'ir'=-e 
kinj:i’. Tf Mahendra\ arninn I could viPe full t*feti‘‘es 
on .<.aibjoctq likt' fainting, .and mu^’ c one tan e'^c-ily 
imagin<‘ how’ atlvam i'd tic t rir"\ h-r’ n- abont tl-*r.-r 
art.s mu'-'t have bei'ii at th.af tune. A^’ if to confrm 
this impce^vion \\r ha\e the licautp’d jiainfings in 
the Pudukkettai State* which I car arnpl'' o’vidt'n^O to 
his gi'iierou.s patronage of uiii.-'ic and dancing 

Adorned bv grt'at Iitera y hinnnane^’ Kanchi at 
this time was the very ner\ e-cent re f,f litrra y f fnm- 
rescence. If Madura was tho .‘=^f’.at e.r Ikun’l Parn'ng 
iimh'r the Pantha*-’, .and Nalauda of Sinslnit Irain-ng 
under Hatt^ha Kanchi ui'dor the Paha- a^ cf nt-' I a 
harmonious blenthng of both, '^an^k’il po.'t=: hko 
Bharavi and Dandin ns wndl a.^* the Tamil portal Ike 
Appnr and Simdarnr found in Kaiv-hi n "onvrn*Vnt 
homo and in the Pall.ava Kiri”:s VnaMe ]>a'roTi'? The 
king Alnheiidr.a var man w’as him.'^rlf tlu* .author of the 
famous faive. Mat tavil.a.^np’-nha'^ana Added to tlie«© 
was the celebrated metnphvsici.an Dhaimapnia who 
was also the Vice-Chnnccllor of the XaPn^ljx TTnih'cr- 
aity for .senu* time. Acrordiiig to IThien-T'ang (who 
vi'^ited Kan<*lu ni thl^ tiuu*) Dhnmieap-ilo lived nnd 
studied at. Kanchi for a oon^^ideiabh-' time. Pome 
.«:eholar.s are j^Ko ef the view that Bhn«:a\s San'k^it 
plavs w-ere adapted to tho stage and enncteil at. the 
Pallava Court. 

Tho main promoters of the Tamil language at 
thi.s time were tho Alwara and the N-ninrnar.s wdio we^-e 
a].so tho promoters of Hiiidiiism. Hindiii'=m at this 
time, as Dr. S. K. Iyengar points out (in lus T/ie 
Contribution of South India to linhnn Ciddnre) 
underwent a revolution thanks to the Plnkli-cult uhich 
wa.s so ardently fostered by the Vaishnavite AUyars 
and the Saivite Nayanmara. Emotional outpourings 
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of devotional songs expressed through chaste and 
mellifluous language roused the spirit of Bhakti 
among the people and brought about so successfully 
a reaction againi^t Buddhism and Jainism. The de- 
cline of these two religions definitely began to set in 
and could be easily gauged from the fact that Mahendra- 
varman himself forsook Jainism and embraced Saivii'm 
thanks to the missionary zeal of Appar. Thus the 
Thevaram. Tiruvasagam and Nalayiraprabandam are 
not only the embodiments of the Tamil language at 
its purest and loftiest but also they rejiresent a re- 
volutionary stage in the growth of Hinduism. 

The innumerable temples with which Kanchi is 
studded give special beauty to the city. Many of 
these temples including the famous Kailasanathar 
temple were built in this century. Furthermore, the 


very style of architecture underwent a through-going 
change inasmuch as new techniques or methods were 
introduced. For the first time temples were carved 
out of single pieces of stone thus eliminating the use of 
brick and mortar. In exhibiting this peruliar style of 
architecture, Kanchi together with Mahabalipuram 
took a leading part. Well do the scholars like Vin- 
cent Smith and Jonvean Diibrevil consider the archi- 
tecture of Kanchi and Mahabalipuram a.s an impor- 
tant landmark in the evolution of South Indian 
architecture. 

In short, such a glorious cultural burgeoning that 
Kanchi witnessed in the seventh century that one is 
tempted to rank it with bright Periclean Athens and 
the Elizabethan England. 



FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The Promise of the Atom 

The following is what Dr. Homi Jchangir 
Bhabbha says on the Voice of America on the 
subject of 'The Promise of the Atom”: 

In a broad view of human history, it is })Ossible 
to discern three preat epochs. 'Tlio first is marked by 
ttie eirierKenec of the early civ ilization^ in tho valley‘s 
of the Euphrates, tlie Indus and the Nile; the second 
by th(} industrial H'voiulion, h'ading to the civilization 
in which We live; and the third by the discovery of 
aUimic enerj^y an<l the dawn of the Atoinici Age, which 
we are just entering. 

In a practical sense, ('iiciav is the great prime 
mover, which makes iiossible the multitude of actions 
on which our life- depends. Indeivl, it m^ikes ])()ssihle 
life itself. 

N()W^ as to lli(' rn>l ejxx'h . . Man has existed 
on this earth for well o\’f-r 2r)(),0tX) years. And V(‘t tlie 
earliest civilization of whi'h we have naord only date 
back sonic 8 000 vcai I( look man sov'eial humln'd 
thonsarid venrs to acMUire slvills and le.ilinupies 

on whi(Ji the I'arlv civil i/at ions were I'tascd- agriciiltnre, 
animal husbandry, wi^iving, potleiy, hi ick-making. 
and metallurgy. d'he acrpmahon of these techniepiev’ 
and the (mergence of lh(‘ (ailv civil izatioas must be 
K’ganled ns the' fiisl trri'at epecli in human lu«tory 

r)(’'p]f(' manv d'fb'iences m habit, dulture. and 
social ]'>att('rn all llu'^e I'lirlv civilizations W’c're built 
esscnliallv on Hh' saiuf' feundalion. All the cmergy 
for doing rnechaiiKal weak, for tilling the ground, for 
di'awmg water for capying loads, for locomotion, was 
simplied bv*- human or animal muscle. Chcmi^ial energy 
‘ as, for exampb’. tlial nbfamed by burning vvoo«l- wais 
Used only for c(’ok:ng and healing and, to a limited 
I'xlciit, in metallurgy. 

It is important to note (ho severe limitations 
that this restricted supplv of ciurgy puts on the deve- 
lopment of civilization A man in the course of heavy 
physical labour in an eight-hour dav can turn out 
about half a kilowatt-hour of useful w’ork. This is 
not much more than is ncec.Ssaiv to maintain him at 
a ban^ subsistene'e level. It is to compared with the 
rough figure of 20 kilowatt-hours or more of energy 
per person which is daily ulilized in the indu.strially 
advanced count rie.s today. 

It follows that a high h'vel of physical (lomfort 
and culture could only be enjoyed by the small frnctir.n 
of the population bv making us(' of the oollected sur- 
plus labour of the rest. It is sometimes forgotten that 
all the ancient civilizations weii’ carried on the muscle 
power of slaveys or of a particular cla^ss of society. 
Through the very limitations of the available energy, 
the fruits of civilization nould only be enjoyed by a 
few. 

A departure from this ba.^ii; patti^rn began only 
with the scientifici and technical developments of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The widespread 
use of chemical energy — espocdally that obtained by 
burning the fossil fuels, coal, and oil — marks the second 
great epoch of human history. It led to the industrial- 


ized pattern of society which ia typical of this age. In 
one highly industrialized country today 23 kilowatt- 
hours of energy arc utilized daily per person, corres- 
ponding to the muscular effort of 43 slaves. In another 
advanced country the figure is about twice tliis. 

Th(^ total consumption of energy in the world has 
gone up in a staggering iiianner. To illustrate, let us 
use the letter “Q” to stand for the energy derived 
from burning some 33,000 million tons of coal. In 
the. eighteen and a half centuries after Christ, the total 
energy -consumed aveiaged less than iQ per century, 
lint by 1856, the late had risen to one Q per century. 
Today, the rate is about ten Q per century. 

One reason for the staggering increiuse in the 
consumption of energy, of course, i.s that the popula- 
tion of the world has been inoreasing rapidly. It is 
estimated to hav^e been a f('w hundred million in one 
A.D.. to havp reached 1,500 million in 1900, 2,000 
millkui 111 1930. and ahout, 2,300 million in 19W. Ex- 
pel Is o'-limate that it will be between 3,500 and 5,000 
million by the end of this rentury — in under 50 years. 

Ihit the ])(‘r cajiita conMiinption of energy ha.s also 
been inoHasing at about 2 or 3 per cent piT annum. 
.\nd it (iin be (Xpi'cted to inci(’a‘‘’e still more rapidly 
a*.’ the underdeveloped areas of the world, with their 
huge populations become industrialized. 

Now. of the rnoimnus (lonsumption of energy in 
tlie world todav abnil 80 per cent is provided by the 
combustion f'f co.il. oil. and gas. Hvdro-elef trie pow’er 
piovide.s Icv.s’ ih.ui one and one-half per cent and is 
nev’er likelv to -onIril'Ule more than a “'mall fraction 
of ili(' total eiicigv lonvuim d in the woild. Hence, 
as till’ lolal demand iiieri a^i's. a largei and larger 
iVaclion will have to he )>rovided bv the fo.ssil fuels, 

• 'o,il ;irul (m! uulf''-'! “onu' enliielv tU'W source of 

eiicigv is found. But it i.s inobable that, at the rate 
at which the world lonsumption of energy is increasing, 
Ihe.^e ie.“'(’ivr,s will be pxhau‘'*te(l in under a century. 
AVe are ( \li:iU''ling these reserve's, w'hifh liave been 
built up bv nature over some 25(UK)0.000 years, in ii 
f('\v cf'ntune.^ — in a of geological time. 

All these facts ])oint to the absolute noc(\ssity of 
fm<ling some mw source of eneruy, if the light of our 
civilization i.s not to be (‘Xl inguished because we ha\e 
bund out our fuel reserve.s 

And so w’e luiii to atomic ('iiergy for ;i solution 
For the full industrialization of the underdeveloped 
fiountrie.s, for the continuation of our civilization and 
iks further develo])ment, atomic eiKMiiy is not merely 
.'111 aid; it is an absolute necessity. The acquisition by 
Man of the knowledge of how to leleast' and use 
atomic energy must be recognized as the thiul great 
epoch in liiinTan history. 

There i.'i little doubt that maiiv atoiiuc powa i 
.slatioiLs will be established in ditTeient ;)ait> of the 
world <luring the next, ten vears. But the hi^toiicai 
period we are just entering, in which atomic energy 
released by the fission process will supply some of the 
power requirements of the W’orld. inav well be regarded 
one day as the primitive period of the Atomic Age. 
It, is well known that atomic energy ican also be 
obtained by a fusion process, as in the hydrogen bomb. 
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I venture to predict that a method will be found 
for liberating fusion energy in a controlled manner 
within the next two decades. When that happens the 
energy problems of the world will truly have been 
solved for ever — for the fuel will be as plcntifiil as the 
heavy hydrogen in the oceans. 

All the basi,(« discoveries upon which atomic 
energy is based were made befoic the Second Woild 
War by scientists of miinv nations woiking in free 
and full collaboration. The war put an end to tins 
free ex hange of lvnowledg<' and most of the tr-rlmical 
developments concerning aloniic cik rgy were made 
subsequently by a few nations, cadi w’crkiiig in isola- 
tion behind a wall of secrecy. 

The International Atoms for Peace (^-inference luld 
in^ Gemeva in August 1955, as the result of the b^ld 
initiative of President Eisenhower, has already hioken 
down many of thc«-e bniriiTs. The ex hange of know- 
ledge in the field atomic ineigv has been ma.n- 

tnined. And recently a learlmg Pn^'dan seientist dc's- 
cribed at Harwell the reniaikablo woik that has been 
done in the Soviet Union to harness aloniid (iiorgy 
from fusion, thus I ranking dewn another bairuT of 
•nxTrey. We can hope with .some jiidifieatiori that the 
barriers whidi remain will gradually disappear al- 
together. 

Speeded on its way by inlomatioi^al ec-op('rai ion 
and the free exchange of knowledge, the (‘vei-widi ning 
dawn of the Atomic Age iuomi''('s for pt '-ple e\ery- 

Where in the w’orld a life fuller and happier than any- 

thing wc can visualize today - -Ame;/ra?i Reporter, 
April 10, 1057 

jSook;^ on India 

We bcstiiTcd ours-clves the other eveni ig and 
dropped in at the rxlubitron. "po'k^ on India from 
an American l-tookshop,” now en dis:j)lav at the 
‘Tair groundfi” in New Di llii, and at the '‘Family of 
Man’' photo show, winch is hard Ijy. 

Wo have no intriition of nver-('xertrng our typ- 
ing machine in an efff 1 1 to dig out wotvls adequate 
for the “Family of Man” People have tried it 
all around the world and hare only demoii'Pated 
that the proper thing In do in a sitnat.on like this is 

let he pielures Sjieak for themselves. 

One of the obvious fact; about the e>hibition 
r>f books i.s its inc^r^f)let(me«^^ This, manifestly, is 
a purposeful arrangemf nt for the exhibition is de- 
signed as a sampling, as but a ta‘^to, to demonstrate 
the depth of interest and r-eal .afTeclion that exists 
betwetm India and tbe Tmitod States. 

Thi.s interest and affection began, let u.s .say, 
when the first “Aineiiraii''’ came to India. This was 
some time ago. We have no idea who that first 
American was. But it is a matter of record that 
Elihu Yale, who w.as born near Be.ston, Massachu- 
posted to Fort St. George, Madras, in 
1672 . And when, years later, the Connecticut Colle- 
giate School at Saybrook, Conneeticut, appealed 
through Cotton Mather for a donation toward a new 
building, Ehhu Yale Kent aleng three bales of Indian 
goods, including textile.^ and books. At this the 
Collegiate School did the only gentlemanly thing. It 
changed its name to Yale. 

This may or may not have been the beginning. 
It is difficult to imagine that it wrus not. In any 
event, for more than 150 years books and articles, in 
a trickle and then a tide, have been doing their partJ 
in the United States to describe the people and cus- 


toms of India. Many years after Yale the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, founded by American scholara 
in 1812, was established with the particular task of 
becoming the conned ing thread between the cultures 
of the Ea.‘t and the West. 

In later year.s American universities founded 
cliairs of Sanskrit and dc])aitmcnts for the study of 
Oriental philosophy and religions. In 1895, appeared 
the earliest vnkime of the gieat H'lrvaid Uncnlal 
Seii(s, a skein now extended to 41 volumes. 

'I'hc re-iilt has bf’iTi a steady flow of Americ-iin 
liteialure on Inrl'n, ranging fiom scholaily philosT)- 
phie tomes to light novel.-- and ti avelogue-^. And as 
w\i have ssiid, the eiiirenl. ('xhibilion of booLs on 
India piiblidied in the United Slate.s is repreMiilative 
ralher than all-inelu^ivc. 

‘Tt. would be valuable' at anollier time,” as the 
forewoid to the cxhibitiDii ealalogue obircrve.s, “to 
loimd out the picture willi an ex'iibit ul books on 
the Unittd Slates pnbli>lied by Indian aiithois, foi 
in U‘L('iit yeais the number of Indian:? making their 
personal diseovfry of the Uiiitf'd Slate-: has mcieascd 
tn ineiidously, and llieir i'uIjIi'Ik d impTe^Moiis are 
beginning to leach signiliejint propoi tion.s. 

“It i.--i through thi.s l}])e of iiitellc dual exchange 
that the woild gels sinalhr and j. bound moic 
elo-i'ly togetluT. It is thus that knowledge grows 
‘fium more to more’ and our erminoii life ennehed ” 
— A»rn'Jican R(’i:(nUi\ NoNcnbi-i 21. 19.55 

Timing of th« Riliand 

K. K. Duggul makes ilic following contri- 
bution in llie Aind'icdn H^porltr. April 10, 
1057: 

Bj])ii (MirzajtUi' (list net, Uttar Fradi'sliV- -Lights 
bum late into the night here in the wihb ine-s of the 
Jxinioor fool lulls, at the (‘ro'Sio.i(ls of U.P.,-Bihiir- 
M.'ulbya Blade, -h In lhe=f' Vxiidhva ja't lu-.-'SC-.s vhere 

once roaifd tigers and wiM h(a>l''’, now is heiird the 
loar of liaclois, and earth-moviug steel, punc- 

tuated with the nx^plo of musdes and the patter of 
childn'ii. For here more than 5.000 men arc investing 
their sweat and .strength to tame tlie Rihaiid, a iivcr 
as wild the animals that ome iirowicd about its 
W’a>waid path. 

At Piini, a little-known village 150 miles south of 
Banaras, the Rihand, a tributary of the Sonc, flows 
into a goige. On this narrow j)as^age between two 
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hilla will rise the 300-foot-high, 3,000-foot-long Rihand 
Dam, a major multipurpose river valley project under 
the Second Five-Year Plan. 

Over the hrmk of the 1,100-foot precipitous hill 
that will flank the dam, a parly of New Delhi news- 
men (who flew in a chailered plane up to IkiuaraiJ and 
travelled from there in a de luxe bus of the U.P. 
Govcinmcnt) one moonless night gazed at the pano- 
rama of rows of electrie lights and listened to the 
enchanting melody of men at work. The twinkling 
bulbs in the iriic!i l c)f tnwcMing mountains enveloped in 
gloom lent a poetic chaiin to tlui \iew. 

The seoric gave a giimp.'e of tlie futuic wiien waters 
of the Kihand will be haincsscd to bring light to the 
village homes, power to lun tubevvellij and cottage 
indusLiics, and a deijcndable supply of iriigat.on water 
the year round. 

A forcla-ste of the new [irosperity was highlighted 
by Superintending Engineur J3. S. Matliur when he 
told tlio newenieii: ‘"blie hrsl Iruits ol I lie Hihaud will 
bo reaped in IDtiO, when we shall li.ive llii* initial 150,tK;0 
k.w. of power to lun the 5,000 Inlxjwells being in- 
stalled in llu‘ aiea. The exlia iirigatiun water avail- 
able from those tubc'wcll.s will yield some 1,. 500,000 
lulditiuiial tons of foodgiaimn 

Tiio IliliaiKl project’s fu't stage, scheduled to be 
t‘om[jh’lo by Jiiru' 1001 , involvc's coLi'tiuct lon of the 
«oncieL(‘ g:u\]ly tlam and ri’^eivuir (ISOKprire mile-*, 
longi'hi 111 th<' Ka,>l), power im^lallation of 150,000 
generating ('i]iacily, swiU'hyard and bulk ol the 

tran'iiijs^jori fyteni. Pouung of (oncicte began I'Mily 
this inonUi. About million (ubic yards of conereti', 
e'fiiiivalent to that placed on tlm Hoover Dam in the 
II.S.A., will b[' puuied into the llihanci Dam, 

I'lie second ,>tag(' will oovf'r eenipletion of tlie 
ii.in'-in I ^loii systMii and inslallition of addilioiial lur- 
bines to uar h final g< neialmg (.apruaty of 330,000 k.w. 
The total co^! of the piojcit is ('stiinahd at llo. ‘lo.t'S 
frmes (SOo nnlhon) ; the IJ,S. Tei'hnual (Jo-opcial ic>n 
M 1 Sion (dX-IM) H eniitribiil mg $21 million to lhi.s 
total . 

'riic IJniiMl Stales’ U'^soiiiat inn with the Rdiand 
project goes b.ick to 1 P 17 , whin a survey was made by 
Dr. J. L. Savage, AmciKan authoiity on liigh dams, 
and ponu' other engmeeiing roncerns of Hu' United 
States. J 3 r. Savage has desciibi'd ihij piojcat as “one 
of the sounde.>i and most impoit nil in India.” 

Today, anr'ther XT S. engineer procured by TOM, 
H. A. Taylor, -i; n.''sisting in the jmnjev I Two more 
American engmeias wall !)(' made nviilahlo by T' M. 
Mr. Taylor is impi e.^si'd with Ili(' pioject. Ho believes 
that the Uiliand ,<ile is the l)e-.t granite nxk, with- 
out fissures or faults or ci'nclv*^, he h:i' seen in the 30 
year.s of his working life a.s a dam engineer. 

The Riliaud reservoir will assist in flood control 
by taking the top off flood flows and will help riMire 
a steady supply of irrigation water for the Sono River 
canal system in Bihar (of 5,000 nu-’ces capacity and 
irrigating about 450,(XK) aciet.). Among the sub'^idiary 
benefits that will follow are the mitigation of flood 
ravage.^ of the Rihand and the navigability of the 
Sonc. Fish culture, afforestation, wild-iife preservalioa 
and aquatic, recreation on Pipri’s reservoir of 180 
iquaro miles, the longest lake in the Ea.s:t, encourag- 
ingly point to tourist attractions. 

With the availability of power and the natural 
abundance of industrial raw materials in the area, 
new industries like cement, fertilizers, aluminium and 
paper-making are likely to come up. 

A prelude to the Rihand picture ia seen in the new 


township that has sprung up near the dam site. Com- 
plete wilh new roads, hospital, school, post officot 
maikcting centre, >club, cinema house and a held hostel 
(the press people were the first ic.sidents), the town- 
shii) has ojienc'd new vistas of employment and trade 
lor lO.OfX) people. 

Creating a town in the heart of the jungle called 
for vision and .sure-footed planning. To connect Pipri 
With Robertsganj, the nearest town in Mirzapur 
distiiot, a SO'inile pucca icad was carved out of rocks 
and a new 3 3l)3-fo(.t-long prestrea^ed bridge (longest 
in Asia) co-.ting Rs. 50 lakhs built over the Sonc to 
rea<ch I bo Rihand. (Feiiyboals w’erc tlie only means 
of tmiispcjit hilhcito lo reach Riliandy . The Pipri- 
Rnbertg.inj road .’iiial.ing its way thiough mcunlams 
and juiigl< 5 and tliij ci n relo, Sono binlge, rec inlly 
ci<mp«’li.d, arc an ( 'i-ay m liunian initiative and deter- 
in. nation lo coiKiUor slubbnn nature lo man’s will. 

The oiigiin fj^, giiidiiig the pioject are •(lorifident of 
acoiiiplnhing the jnb by the taigot date — .June 1961. 
“Our wD’k i)r(»gii'-v 5 js going alnad according to 
N lKtlui** and wr are hopolul of a- hieving our targets 
on time,” said S. S. (Jf dbolo, di'pnly giuieral manager 
of the llindu'.laii Gon.:'ti u( lion Company, a private 
him of coni lactor.s. “Wo .shall enter the jjeak phase 
iii'xr he adtlrd, “when one bucket a minute will 

start liavclling the cabliway to deposit concrete at 
lh(* d'lin .sib‘ ’ Mr. Goilbole’s optimi.'^.m is shared by 
iMr. Malliur and oilier governmental engineers who 
nic sdptTvi.sing the woik. Said Mr. Mathur: “We have 
(rinpl(tid the excavation w’oik at the dam site and 
W'c arc all set to enter the .active pha.se of our pro- 
gramme.” 

rho Uili.ind jiroif'ct began as a mere idc'a with a 
Prihsli di.^ti’Kl, rnamsltalc of Mirzapur 28 years ago 
V iioii lh(' oflrial strayed into the wild abede on a 
iTger sliool . Iduv rengidiati' did not have much luck 
m ln‘s shooting, fpsleail ho haggl'd a much bigger prize 
-tho id('a of building a clam on the Rihand. 

It K'lii. lined in-’t a .'suggestion until 19-1-1, when the 
I hen U.P. Chief I^ngiiieoT, A. P. Wattal, took it up 
and gave it concrete' shape in a blueprint. The pro- 
j) 0 .sal was shelvi'd for lack of funds, to be resurrected 
afler five yeais. Work on the project began in April, 
19.54 
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Speech i)pkU3li$f 


There li nof a walk fn life In which maatery of the 
.Snilfah iHUtfuaee will not brlni a rapid adraneemetit. a 
baryerllncomr and wider Influence, and make the road to 
Paneeess Imoother and surer. 

Whatever your business or occupation, yon need a 
aommaod of the Bnillsh lauyuaie to be succesfful. Whether 
yon are a teacher, a student, a manager, a loumallst, a 
lawyer, a fudge, a banker, a merchant, a salesman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of Bngllsh will bring you to 
^ Che forefront and lack of It will be a drag on your upward 
climb, you need good Bnglleh In every relation of your 
life and It will hel^ you, as no other single thing can, to 
reach the goal of your desires and achieve success. 

Here la the way to gain a new command of Bngllsh In 
a few weeks. Grenville Klelser, the great expert of Inter- 
national fame In teaching Bngllsh. has discovered a new 
method of masterlhg this language. Hla Correspondence 
Course enables you Co ‘ become a Master of English by the 
easiest system of study and In the shortest time possible. 
It teaches yon by post In your spare moments at home, 
howato— 


enlnrf« Yonr Voeabularrf by 
Thonsnnda of Words | 

Um the Right Word In tbo Right 
PIneoi 

Correct all Brrore of Omaiauu’t 
Idiom and Diction | 

Develop Originality of Style : and 
Bxpreaalon | 

Write In a Clear, Bold, VIgoroua Style that oarrlee Conytetlon x 
Prepare Tactful and Forceful Lett^ CMya, Advertleemeotia 
Articles, Stories, Speeches, Memorlala^ Bte.| 

Become an Engaging Convereatlenist and Be Pepniar to 
Good Society i 

Increase Your Power of Perenasloa | 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Inflnenee | 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position ft Aehlete Qrentor Bneceee. 


This remarkable Course baa been highly praised by — 
masters of English. All lines of buslncsa, all trades, all ptofeaalOBS, 
arts and sciences arc represented among Mr. Klelsec's 
who number more than 100,000 all over the world. 


Wri te tor Full laformaitioa . 

fhere la absolutely no nnccrtalnty— no guesswork— about Mr. KleUcr's methods. He has had years of experlanee to semd 
of the leading educational lasHtutlona, and Is generally recognised as the foremosOeacher of Bngllsh by post His Courst Is 
hla life-work. In It he has pot the ripe fruits of his vast experlenee. It Is for every amblHona man and woman Who would tma 
the Bngllsh language for all one la worth In buslnesa.and soclal.Ufe. Bor full Information, send ns tho eonpon glyea ahovn off 
write to os' TO-DAY, enclosing two annas In stamps. 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE tutorial buildings 

mmm 5, DELHI GATE, DELHI 


Tb« Mo<kni Reylew—Ittne IW 
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Thailand 


Land of teak and temples, of sky- 
scrapers and canals. Among 
the most beautiful sights in 
Thailand are the lavish costumes 
worn the traditional ballet 
dancers. Made of silk and 
interwoven with intricate 
designs in gold and silver 
embroidery, these costumes 
. are so tight-fitting that before 
each performance the 
artistes have to be sewn into 
them. There is no end 
to the variety of costumes all 
over the world. 


Wherever you go 

•^they^re good 
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4. JOURNAL OF THE INDIAN SOCIETY OF 

ORIENTAL ART, Vol. XV, 1947 

A. K. COOMARASWAMY, Commemoration Volume with 28 Plates, Size 9'’Xll''. 
For full details and list of Oriental Books write to : — 

DIXITSON 86 CO., 115 A, Tiirak Prainanick Road, Galcutta-C 


LEPROSY 

LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
richest treasure — Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

Is a well-known home of over 60 years* 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
DER&f A, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully aud cured radically. J 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request. 

Founder: Px. BAM PBAN SHABA^ 

1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Ehnmt, HowitA. 

*Phoee~HOW^H HB. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Bead, Oaloiitta-9 


SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS OF 

Prof. Dr. KALI0A8 NAS, M.A. (Cal.), D,Utf. .Paris) 

Bony, S&ey,, Royal ±»iaiio Society of Bengal 

(1) Art Archaeology Abroad 

I with 10 nr. tUn.triitlont ) 

Price: Rs. 6/« oaly. 

(2) Indk and The Pacific World 

Hie only np>to>date lorrey of tha Hlatoiy 
and Oultnre of Paoiflo Nation*. 

Price I Inland Rs. 12, Foreign £ I or B Dollars. 

Ths Book Company Ltd., College Square, Calcutta 

(3) New Asia Pries; Rs. 8/8/. 

Ib be had o/— 

THE AUTHOR, 

P-S6, Ra|n Sasanta Ray Road, Bellrsanl 
CALCUTTA 

By THE SAME AUTHOR 

(4) India and the Middl^East 

Price : Rs. S 

M. C. SIRCAR & SONS 

14. College Square, Calcutla-lfi 
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CONCESSIONAL 

RETURN 

TICKETS 

1 

’■> 

NOW AVAILABLE 



/ 


RAIL -CUM AIR and RAIL -CUM -ROAD 
RETURN TICKETS for I, 11 and ,111 Classes 
are being issued at concessional fares for through 
journey from the following stations to Srinagar 


HOWRAH • PATNA JN. • TATANAGU 
SSALOAH • OAYA • RAIPUR • ASANSOL 
CUnACK • DHANBAD • RANCHI ROAP 
BHAGALPUR • WALTAIR 


'"rAIL-CU/M-AIR return tickets : If single 
rail journey fares for 1 and II Classes, and 1) 
single rail journey fares for 111 Class plus 
Rs. 76/- for the Pathankot— Srinagar air journey. 
Children, half tickets, calculated for the air 
journey at Rs. 38/- per child between 3 and 
under 12 years of age. Children under 3 years 
at Rs. ly- for the air journey. 


RAIL-CUM-ROAO RETURN TICKETS 

single rail journey fares for I and 11 
Classes, and U single rail journey 
fares for 111 Class, plus Rs. 27/- for 
the Pathankot— Srinagar road journey. 
Children above 3 and under 12 years 
of age half of rail fares but full return 
road fares i.e. Rs. 27/-. 

• To be issued till October 31 

• Valid for 3 months, but in the ease of 
Rail-cum-Road tickets the avaiiability 
for return Journey will not in any cas0 
be beyond November 15 

# Break journey allowed on return trip 
only and not on outward trip 

# Available from the City Booking 
Offices Agencies 

. • Full particulars from all Booking 
Offices and the Stations concerned 



EASTERN RAILWAY 
SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY 




Pas* 4 
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AKMY SURIPLyS SfORiS 


Canvas Hose Pipe 7", Canvas Boats, Canvas 
Water Cistern U.S.A. made with fittings, 
Tarpaulin, Jute Canvas pieces, American 
Woollen Breeches, Khaki Corduroy Breeches, 
Denium Blouses, American Khaki Breeches 
(washed). Ladies Nylon Gowns, Khaki 
Neck Ties, Mosquito Nets for Camp Cots, 
Mosquito Nets — White, Olive Green and 
Khaki, Khaki Drill pieces. Doctor’s White 
Coats, W hite Capa B. & C., Bound H. B. T. 
Hats with fiap, Trouser Suspenders, Blue 
Jackets, Nurses Striped Uniform, Camouflage 
overalls, Jrt’hite & Coloured Socks, Woollen 
side Caps, Waterproof Bags, Khaki Water- 
proof "Drill, Waterproof Canvas 25*, 
Woollen Patties, H. B. T. Caps, Mosquito 
Net Poles, American H. B. T. Overalls, 
Half Pant, Shoe Brush, Sand Paper, Wooden 
Stretcher rods. Iron Crucibles, Iron Trays, 


ARMY SURPLUS STORES 

1/1, GahfF Street 
(Baghbazar Tram Terminus) 
CALCUTTA.3 
Telepboae : 66—3888 


Cooking forks, Egg Cups, Wood Planers, 
Polishing Powder (For Brass), Wooden Oar 
for Boats, Coloured Chalk Sticks, Web 
Anklets, Web Pouches, Boots Assorted — alt 
types, sizes, etc.. Saddles (Jin) for Horses, 
Leather Gloves, Kuntie Shampoo, Crcamal 
Shampoo, Menon’s Foot Powder, Palmolive 
Soap, Phonograph Records, Canvas, Sewing 
Machine (Partly Damaged), Khaki Paint, 
Jute Ration Bags, Big Spoons, Tobacco 
Pipes, Tents of various sizes andj'other 
miscellaneous goods. 



DIAGRAM OF 
£ LOCATION 

£ I/I. GALIFF STREET. 
3 CALCUTTA. 


f 
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Sul^hBa 

FOUNTAIN PEN INK 


Contains solvent 'S-50' to make it 
especially suitable for tropical climates 
and to retard acid action on Cheap 
Metal nibs. 


SULEKHA WORKS LIMITED CALCUTTA • DELHI • Bombay • madras 


A most interesting Triivel Book that reads 
like a novel — valuable and instructive 
information of the World in the language 
of story book. 

* « ' « 

**11 has been considered by some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma* 
nence, for its graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak of War 
throws much light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value will become more 
realised as time goes on.” 

— The Pagoda Magazine {West Indies) 


AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 
WITH HUMOROUS AND 
ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 

ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


By 

Mr. J. N. SINHA 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
2nd Edition : : Bs. 5/* 


SRI QODRANQA PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 5, Chiotamaoi Das Lane, Calculta-O . 


*aflR 6 The-.Modcrn.RevIew '‘lone 1997 




Sir Jadunalh Sarkar s Works 

FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIBE. 2nd. edf*' ^ 


Vol. I. irdtt-17M ... 10‘ 0 

Vol. 11, 1754 l?7l « 10 0 

Vol. III. 1771-1788 ... 10 0 

Vol. IV,1789-1803 ••• 10 0 

SHORT HISTORY OP AUBANGZIB. 

3nd od* ••• 10 0 

MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION, 4th ed. 

enlarged — ^50 

ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB, 3rd ed. ... I 0 

INDIA THROUGH THE AGES. 4th ed. 

6nUr;>;ed ... 0 8 

OHAITANYA ! hi# lifeand teachlDf^i, 3rd ed ... 3 0 

HISrORY OF AUBANGZIB, 0 Toll, lold 
ueparately 

STUDIES IN AURANGZIB'S REIGN ... 3 8 
8HIVAJI, 5th edition. .. 10 0 

HOUSE OF SHIVAJI, 3rd ed. enlarged 5 0 
( FTWWI ) ... - 3 4 

M. C. SARKAR & SONS 

Collega Square, Calcutta. 

Hindi AURANGZiB, 692 pp. ... 7 8 

Hindi SHIVAJI. 2nd ed. 224 pp. .m 8 8 


From HINDI OR ANTE RATNAKAR. 
Hirabagb, Bombay 4 


®»nai i»ii Rtn 

P‘*26, Ua]a Basaata B 07 Boad, 
CALCUTTA. 

'* Amcmg the makan ef Bodetn Bengal 
Baminanda Baba will alwaji oooapy an bonoared 
plaec. «c K X Like Tagore'i the late Mr. Ohatleriee't 
genlaa waa eMenitally oonalcaotlTe. x x By pnbllihlng 
thle engroailng biography of her lather. Srljakta 
Baata Deri hai done a great lerTioe to Bengal and 
deriratlToly to the whole ooantry, x x No one could 
hare written a biography of Ramananda ^bn at the 
hai done. It will certainly remain a aonroe book for 
fntnre wrllera and ilndenla.’’ 

^Binduoikan Standard. 

** An aoihentlo and highly Intereating blomphy 
la Bengali of the late Ramananda Ohattopadhyaya. 
X X llie life itory of anoh a man li naioraliy linked 
np with the main enrrenta of eontemporary national 
hbtory and we are glad to note that the anlhor hai 
•deqnataly ooTertd tnia wider background In dallne* 
nting the indlTidnal'a life. Ihe etyle it reatrained 
and haa a homely graoe, and a nambm of fine photo- 
gnphi hare greatly enhaneed Ihe falne of the 
TOlnme. We are enre the book will be read with prolii 
by tboae wbo wleh to atndy the enrrenta and eroae 
ennente of fiengnl'e biatory for the laal bail a eeniary 
with whieb Bamenanda waa Intimately aaioelaled.*' 

—Amnila Baeor FatrUm 

Tbe Modeiii Rerlew-luoc 1997 


Works of Dr. J. B. Cfiaudhari 

1. CONTRIBUTIONS OF WOMEN TO 

SANcKRlI LHEkATUKE 

In Se?eu big Vuiumee 45 0 

2. CONTRIBUnONS OF MUSLIMS TO 

SANcjKuir LEARNING : 

Vol. 1 bangitA Uittiika 5 0 

Vol. ill. Bamudra Sangama ^'Paper 12 0 

KuJLin Id U 

Vol II. Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim and 
Ouiiteuipoiary Saubkrit Learning Paper 5 0 

Kcxlq 6 0 

3. (a) MrsLTit Patronaqb to Sanbkbit 

Leaknimq 

IbciieH ieLierfi) Second edition 8 0 

«b) do Abiro o^y aud Adirouomy 

(Jaiakudeiniirana padJhatil 10 0 

(o) Biography. Kudihkavi un Muotim Patrone 2 8 


4. SANSERir bUTA-KAVYA S/ 1 MGR.IHA 

m boFoii Toluaiub, With two oiiginai Saue- 
kiit couiinjiiiaiieH Ly L>x. J. B. ULauuhuii 
on the G^aukdipara Kav^a and the 
Padtiiika-uu H 20 0 

5. SaNSKrII poets OF MEDIAEVAL 

INUiA upon AuLnoiogicb) 5 voIb. 35 0 

6. (aj Mi odAOUTA With couiiiieutaiieb ot Bharat 

M^il nil aiiu 0 herd 8 0 

(b) M£gh\duta with coTroentarieB of 

batitiVbl liuU SAijalan Gonvamiu 8 0 

7. VANOIYA DUTA KAVYETIHASA 

(in Siiibkrit) Rexin 5 0 

8. CONTlilbUllONS OF BENGAL TO 

bMiiiTl LITEKAlUUiii 3 8 

9. SANSKRIT HHlOttY in 4 Volumee 23 8 

10. pokitoal Works. Etc. 

A OkIGISTAL CO.\!f'OfclTXON 

(a) Chunaua 1 0 

(b; rv poa haghuvAmHa (in the prcBi) 

(cj S k.i-taitvM 1 0 

MaLn- Kliva 1 U 

(ei Vuiiup(Ly« tattya 1 U 

(i) Viouupriya-iiaiakam (in the prrBs) 

B. iHlNDU DtJAttMA WlTd BuNOaLI TRANSLATION 

(a) BnagHvad Giia Hixin 3 0 

(L>) Sn Sn L.aijui 1 0 

(i ) KathoiauiBDhad 1 U 

11. BENGALI WOaKS 

< ) • t i.WAt thandra V dyefagat 1 0 

( ) Gauoiya Vaisoavdei Sai.tkr.i cahityeDan i 0 

(O Piabaiiilhavait, ci^ht Voia. . 12 0 

Each 1 8 

(d) Buddha- Yasodhara Paper 2 8 

Rexm 3 8 

(.) JaUAni Yafaodbara 5 0 

12. THE lOSlTlON OF WOMEN IN THE 

VEolU HliUAL 12 0 

Miscellaneous: 

(O Saijbknna >0 mkrit Bookn by Dr. J. B. 

CLaudhun (la Joim Auihoi) 3 big VolB. .53 0 

(w) Pracyatani i2 fuIuaiCB 14 1 0 

Each 12 0 


Available at 

PRACYAVANI MANDIR 

S, Federation Street, Calcutta-9 

P««9 7 



THE CHOWBINGHEE 

WEEKLY NEWS 8t VIEWS PAPER 

• 

• Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural^ Political^ Economic 
and socio-indiifitrial news and views have gone to make the 
^CHOWRINOHEE^ a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

• The series of writings featured as ^Bunhum^ provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life todny. 

• Life and Literahtre and Industry and Lnhoiir Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions.. 

• The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

• An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 

Noteworthy Contributions already Published 

• "Why^^ and ^'Why Tndeed^^ — elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the 'Chowringhee\ 

• "We and They” —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

• "Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and "Public Utilities in Calcutta^^ 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

• "The Storm Gathers” — treating a fundamental aspect of our 
"Refugee” Problem today. 

Price per Copy : Annas Three, Annual Rs. lOf-y Half-yearly Rs. 5/- only 
For AdvL Rates and other Details contact : 

Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 

17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade — let Floor) 

Phone ; 23-4944 :: :s CALCUTTA-13 



LATEST CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

SEND COST OF BOOKS PLUS At 12 FOR POSTAGE WITH YOUR ORDER. NO V.P.P. 
POST FREE ON ORDERS OF Rt. 15 ONLY. 


SltaSarS GaiS« to OtBtrtl KnowMgt— 57 ed. 
An invaluable reference book entirely re- 
written. Better. than most expentive courses 
for Competitive Exams. 

Standard Aaak of Modem Interviews — Viva 
Voce 1957 ed. ! 

Praatical Palmistry by the author of Palmistry 
Made Easy. Latest book, fust out 

Complete Ready Reckoner of Naya Paisa — con- 
taining Salary Income Wage A Rent 1 
All-India Standard College Current . Essays^ 
Essays which score top marks in Univer- 
sities and Competitive exams.— 57 ed. 

Standard Guide to World Constitutions — A handy 
book on World Governments 
Complete Letter Writer— Letters for all 

Occasions with numerous model letters 

Learn Yourself Hindi in a Month Without a 

Master 

General Knowledge Quis— A unique book for 
obtaining sure success in an interriew or 
any other requiring intelligence, etc. 

200 Great Indians— Gives Encyclopaedic Bio- 
grafdiical Information A* provides inspiration 

Dictionary of Idioms A English Phrases — ^Unique 
booK of its kind 

Your Hand Reveals All— By E. R. Nayanar. 
Illustrated 

Dictionary of Crossword Pointers A Permutation 
Cherts— Mauv have non first prise with the 
help of this book 

Standard Guide to Better English— makes master 
writer A convincing speaker 

Standard Book of Idioms. Unseens A Precis Writing 
—Best to those wi'o want to improve their 
Standard in English Language 
A Handbook of Everyday Letters — 555 ready- 
made letters covering entire field 

A Handbook of Palmistry and Astrolbgy— A best 

book on twin Rcienoes 

Standard English Grammar— For High School 
Classes . 

Camkridga Book of Essays— For advance exam# 
Tjfpical Essays by 8. N. Choudhary 
Dletionary of En^lsh Phrases by do. 

Sknkantla Art of Tailoring— English 

Shttknntla Katai Kala— Hindi 

Bast Quotations for all Occasions 

Rekha— The Soleneo of Palmistry 

Tho Book^of Knowlodgo 

GnUBi to OMoa Eoutlno A:Draftiag 

Offioo Pmetleo by William G. Campbell Pltmgtt 

AU-Iadia Standard Mi^trlonlation Estayo 


Cheiro’s Langnage of the Hand. Ulna. 11 4, 

Cbeiro*e Book of Nnmhere 7 14 

Chelro*a Yon A Yonr Stars 11 4 

Oheiro’s Palmistry For All 4 ^ 

Cheiro’s Guide to tho Hand 4.6 

Cheiro’s Wkon Were You Bom 4 6 

Ckeiro*e Comfort Palmistry Guide 1 14 

Cheiro'e Secrete of the Hand 8 8 

Numerology by Montrose 10 0 

Practical Lessona in Hypnotism by Axel Wayne 

Bacon 20 0 

25 Lemons In Hypnotism 8 4 

Dictionary of Genoral Knowledge 8 8 

SEX BOOKS A LOVE NOVELS 

The Myoterlm of Sox-IUna. S 0 

The Tmhniqne of Sea— Illustrated 7 8 

Confidential Love Letters with Replies 8 8 

Modem Methods of Safa Birth Control 8 0 

Idoal Sox Knowlodgo— Ulus. Written in Ohaoie 

and plain langnage 8 0 

Art of Love A Proeroation— For married men only 2 0 

Sea Probleme In a Nntaholl^For adulti of both 

sexes 8 0 

Marriage Toohnlqno — Dins. . 1 S 

Yonr Sea Problems by Dn 0* H« Ral 8 0 

Male A Female Sea Problems 3 0 

Sea Facie for Men A Women 3 0 

Mecbanism of Love 2 0 

Anto Erotism by Havdook Ellii 8 0 

A Mannal for Husband A Wifo i2 0 

Sea Happiness 2 0 

Sea Life in India 8 0 

Sea Hygiene 8 0 

Strange Sea Impulee 8 0 

Psyeho-Pathology o( Sea 8 0 

The Private Papere of a Seaologlat 8 0 

Saanal Faelings in Man 8 0 

Our Sea Lift 2 0 

Sea Povrer 8 0 

Travel Diary of a Soaologiet 8 0 

BIrtb Control for Millions h. .. . 8 0 

Hnmon lioxolo^ 8 0 

Pbyelology of Sea 8 0 

CAPITAL BOOK CO. (Q 

96, Pnnohlrala BomL M. kutot 

Box No. SSe. SEW KLHU 
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COI^TENTS VOB JUNE 196T. 


, PAei 

PsoMTispiBCB— WORSHIP Un colours) — Shrimuni Sln«h 

NOTES 1 421—40 

THE ROLE OF OPPOSITION IN THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE (1952-1956) 

Prof. C. P. Bhamhhri 441 

SANSKRIT EDUCATION IN WEST BENGAL AND ITS FUTURE IN INDIA— 

1. Lahlrl 459 

SOME FACTS ABOUT THE SEPOY MUTINY (KANPUR MASSACRE)— 

Sudhansu Mohan Banerjee 459 

D ANTON 1-Week Shorthand 

(Sfngliah & Hindi) 

Only 4 mlaa. 10 Euy Lewoiu. PnetlM loon glm 
UO— BOO woidi Bpead pet minute. IPrtfo today /br 
Free Fint Lemon. 

DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 
EBerton Road. Poet Box lOtt, Dblhi (I) 

Homoeopathy— Biochomistry 

The leading home In Western India for gennine 
and reliable Homosopathio and Bloohemlo medi- 
dneStSlobcdeB, botUes, corks and other physlolaiM’ 
teqalsltea. l^ka— Ameiioan. Bngllah and 
Inman pablioattona. 

/Vj 00 Uai free on appUdoHon. 

LEUCODERMA 

Fl«fr>-60,000 paokete of mediefne ready for dlatrlbntlon, 
one packet will cote one Ineli white apot. Foatace Aa.ll 
KaUral BENOY SANKAR ROY. 

P. 0. Shalkto, Howrah, W. Bengal 

Phone 187 Ballfai Hnahtaoram 

Bnmeh : 48-B, Hatrlaon Bond, Oolentta 

Homoeopathic Outlook: 

A popnlu monthly. Annual aabaorlptlon Ra. S-S. 
Spetimm copy pm on rtqt^ 

ROY A COMPANY, Hoaioaopatblata 

Prlnaiai Sliaat, Ramhay S. 

Bpantnai ■aTAauaBan ISBB. 

KUCHER TAILA 

(Oil of Abrus Precatoriiw) 

A BUBE remedy for falling halt!, baldneae, dandruff 
and all Un^ of hair dlaeasM. Dr. N. 0. Baan, 
a4Wn H'B., D.T.11., DJP.B. 1. R. G. Kar Read. BoomNo. 69 

1 Syambaoay Market (Ist Floor), OALOUnA-4. 
Slodtbts; Day's Medical Stoies. Ltd, Calcutta 

What everybody needs to*day Is 

NEUROL 

excellent tonic for tired brain, nerves and heart. It 
Improves memory, checks sleeplessness and palpitation. 
Best aid to success in examination and lif^a strugalM. 
Rs. 2-8 for a month. Postage etc., extra. For V.P. 
adinnoe Rs. 2 Kalyan-Kutir. 25-4, Rustomji St., Cal.-19 
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Read 

PRABASI 

Oldest, ninstr^ted & 
Onltnral Bengali 
Monthly 
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^ tair mJ tnim tank ^ 

H Ensures growth of healthy hair. 

Removes dandruff, protects scalp, H 
increases memory and induces sound “ 

M sleep Useful to everyone in all 

seasons. Rs. S^sO nP tor bi^ bottle M 
and Rs. 2/- for small bottle. ^ 

r AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


\ RAMTIRTH 



e;,MT|»TH YOGASHrtAtf 

r 'jMi^ w '!4, 'c n( '. ) 


To be healthy and to keep fit, ask 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 

0 (MAP) showing yOGIC ASANAS, 
which will be sent on receipt of M.O. 
for Rs. I -90 nP including Postage. 

I These ASANAS can easily be per* 
formed at home. 

Voglc Qasses are regulariy conducted 

L trom 7-90 to 9-80 ami. and evening 
from 6 to 7-80 p.m. at the above 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
a( t0 sum. 
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The Adsorbent Antacid 


MAGSIL 


B.CP.W. BRAND 


Magnesium Trisilicate Co. Tablet 



BENGAL CHEMICAL 

OAIOIJITA :: BOHBAT 8 imUB 


li 





CONTENTS '-'(Conlfanusd) 

Pa«i 

THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR CULTURE— 

Prof. Paresh Nath Mahherfee 464 

PRO^ STONE TO BOOKS (tfAuf.)— Amal Sarfear 468 

AUURINO CANNES t THE FRENCH RESORT iaiust)-Q. Srinivas Rao 473 

INSIDE THE U.S. CAPITOL {tllasD—USIS 475 

THE PLACE OP HOME SCIENCE IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN— 

Usha Biswas 481 

THE LIFE AND ART OP ROBERT LYND— Prof. MOifr Kumar Sen 484 

CHRISTOPHER PRY AND THE COMIC SPIRIT IN MODERN POETIC DRAMA— 

Pro|. N. S. SubramanYam 489 

toOK REVIEWS I 492—495 

INDIAN PERIODICALS! 496-5Q2 

FOREIGN PERIODICALS i 503—504 


Works of 

Rsfysidys Dr. Prabhsksr Chstiorjee 

Ayurveda Brahaapaii 

1, Ayunredic Treatment of Cancer Rs. 10 

Foreign Rs. 16 

2. Science of Pulse Rs* 10 

Foreign Rs. 16 

8. Indian Science of Pulse Rs. 6 

(in Sanskrit A: English) Foreign Rs. 10 

4. Raja Jaksma Chikitsa in Hindi Rs. 10 

6. Jaksma Chikitsa in Bengali Rs. 7-8 

6. Cancer Treatment in Bengali Rs. 6 

7. Do in Guzrati Rs. 2 

8. Basachikitsa in Bengali Rs. 9 

9. Dristafalachikitsa in Bengali Rs. 5 

10. Cancer Chikitsa in Hindi Rs. 6 

11. Arya Swasther Yignan in Bengali Rs.*2-8 

12. A Short History of Hindu Chemistry 

in Bengali Rs. 6 

13. Raschildtsa in Hindi Bs. 6 

THE mSTmiTE OF HIRDU CHEMISTRY A 
AYimVEDiC RESEARCH CTTY OFHCE 

172, Bowba^r Street, Calcutta-12 
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OASIS 

If the garden of your life has been turned into an 
arid waste by shocks, cares and anxieties, you can 
have « sure clue to the discovery of an OASIS by 
simply sending the date, time and place of your 
birth to : The Astrological Bureau (of Prof. S. C 
Mukerjee. M.A.). Varanaai-l, U.P (formerly of Kalighat. 
Gilcutta) 

Just have a trial with any of these items : Brief Life 
Reading, Rs. 10 , detailed, Rs. 15 d 25 . One year's 
Monthly, Rs. 20 , brief. Rs 10. 5 years' Genera! Outline, 
Rs. 6. First Question, Rs 4 , each succeeding Query, 
Rs. 2 . Birth-time Rectifleation, Rs. 15 — 85 . Astrological 
Lessons, Rs. 00 . Results by V.P.P. Prospectus S 
Testimonials FREE. 

MASTERING CONVERSATION 

Others invariably judge you by your 
speech. Is your talk pleasing ? Do people 
listen to you with interest ? Are you liked 
for , your poise and manners ? Can you 
create new friendships ? How do you fare 
at parties and club gatherings ? 

All impressive conversations bring in very 
rich rewards in spheres. Learn the art now at 
your home in spare moments. Let Miss Ethel 
Cotton, the famous author and teacher, help 
you. Her new Mail Course is your opportunity. 

Write for "full particulars today, enclosing 
stamps worth 12 nP. 

CONVERSATiOM IHSTITUTE 94/5. Darysganl, Delhi 
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Twilight of the Congress 

Elsewhere in these notes we iiavc given 
extracts from the comments made by two of the 
elder statesmen of the Congress, Sri C. Raja- 
gopalachari and Rajkumari Ararit Kaur, on the 
W'onderful Budget presented by the Finance 
Minister Sri T. T. Krishnamachari . Our own 
comments are given in another note. 

But the main issue is not this Budget or 
any other Budget. The issue is whether the 
Plan is for the people or the people are for the 
precious Plan, mere grist for the mill that 
provides kudos for Jawaharlal Nehru, illicit 
gain to the myrmidons of the Indian financial 
underground, and misery for the common man, 
who is already on the border of the subsistence 
level. 

It is clear to all, excepting those who are 
drunk with power and are befuddled with the 
rosy dreams of world acclaim, that whether 
these series of plans materialise into concrete 
reality or not, the nationals of the Indian 
Union will degenerate into a race of C,-; indivi- 
duals, physically, mentally and morally, un- 
less a halt is called to this Rake’s Progress. 

A prominent leftist leader of Calcutta is 
quoted in an opposition paper as having stated 
that a Government that is unable to curb cor- 
ruption, governmental waste in expenses, black- 
marketing and food shortages, had no business 
to go in for grandiose Plans. 

We arc in complete agreement. At present 
the process is like filling a leaky reservoir, in 
this matter of provision for the plans. The 
people are down to the lowest level, and yet 
they are being bled in the name of a unholy 
project. We call it unholy because during the 


First Five-Year Plan the poor have become 
poorer and the new-rich richer. And we see 
nothing in the Second Plan to stop this down- 
grade progression, despite all the eyewash of 
Wealth and Expenditure taxes. 

The Congress Government and its satellites 
of the A.-I.C.C., are either oblivious or in- 
different to the suffering of the people. We 
have been fooled again, we regret to have to 
say, in this last election, and we have to pay 
the price for our folly. 

Tlie Congress seems to have been corrupted 
and benumbed beyond all hopes of redemp- 
tiv* •. The only way that it may be revitalized 
would be by a drastic i)urge at the top levels. 
And that is a forlorn hope at the best, unless 
the nationals of the Union realise the eataclysm 
we are facing. 

Wc deeply regret to have to write in this 
vein, but it is evident now', beyond all doubt, 
that this present Congress, like its predecessors 
of old, has outlived its usefulness. It is no 
longer a national institution, a source of hope 
and inspiration. Indeed, on the contrary. 

W(‘ have to put on record the maddening 
frustration of decent men and w’omen in the. 
face of debased political and moral values. 
They are particularly up against the frustration 
of trying to persuade the intelligentsia to com- 
bine and make a supreme effort to challenge a 
menace they aT\i too tired and hopeless to face. 
And the heartless, cynical and corrupt crowd, 
that is pulling the strings in the Congress party 
factions now, can destroy all that Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Congress stood for, in order to gain 
their own particular ends, be it filthy lucre, be 
it political power for evil , ^ ^ 


''Save The Plan'' Budget 

The Union Finance Minister has termed the 
budget for the year 1957-58 as “Save the Plan” 
budget. Properly speaking, he should have 
tenned it as “kill the people” budget. The new 
year’s budget is so very astounding in taxation 
proposals that it takes us back to the famous 
observation made by Burke in the British Parlia- 
ment during the American War of Independence. 
Ho said : “Taxation is very easy. Any 
projector can contrive new imposts, any bungler 
can add to the old ones; but it is altogether 
wise not to exhaust the patience of those who 
pay.” The Union Finance Minister has cast the 
net w»ide, much too wide so mujtli so tliat he will 
be unable to draw out the catch safely to the 
shore without damaging the net. The taxation 
proposals will hit the common man and he will 
bo hit below tlie belt. The formidable array of 
levies have not spared the essential coniaiioditioh 
of daily use like sugar, tobacco, matches, edible 
oils, etc. About 90 categories of imported goods 
will also be dearer as a result of enhanced import 
duties. There will be an increase; in all classes 
of rail fares, ranging from 5 to 15 per cent, 
according to distance. Postal rates on packets, 
pa!rcels and inland telegrams w»ill also go up. 
The new budget has introduced two now taxes in 
the tax system of India and these are : the 
wealth tax and the expenditure tax. The great 
merit of the budget is that it has evoked resent- 
ment of of tjie entire ('ountry and even the rank 
and file of his party men are accusing the 
Finance Minister for proposing measures that 
would be fleecing the common man. The budget 
u indicative of the fact that the leader of the 
exchequer do not always have a chequered career 
simply because the finance is so intricate a matter 
that it eludes the grasp of even a strong realistic 
mind. 

The main objections are directed against the 
indirect taxes on nssenltial goods that would 
increase the cost of living index. The Finance 
Minister was admamant in getting his taxation 
proposals carried through. His main justification 
for such a sweeping spate of levies is to raise 
finance for the Second Five-Year Plan. But does 
the end always justify the means ? Certainly 
not. Where the means arc unjustified, the end 
is undesirable. For whom the Second Five-Year 
Plan ? Of course for the people of India and 


for their economic well-being. But the very 
measures to raise finance will ruin the common 
man and the aim of the Plan will not only be 
frustrated, it w^ould jeopardise the economic life 
of the people by adding to the cost of living 
and the cost of produdtion. In the coming year, 
a sum of Rs. 900 crores w'|ill be required for the 
Second Plan and to meet a deficit of only Rs. 
33.12 crores, taxation measures wwe originally 
proposed for raising Rs. 93 crores. Ono of the 
main aims of the economic planning in India 
is to raise the standard of living of the people 
and the per capiita annual income. How far the 
plans have hcen successful in this direction ? 
The national income of India at 1948-49 prices 
w'as Rs. 10,420 crorcs in 1955-S5 and Rs. 10,280 
crores in 1954-55 as compared with Rs. 10,030 
r l ores in 1953 -54-. Tho per capita income at 
1948-49 prices correspondingly rose from Rs. 
268.7 in 1953-S4 to R^i. 271.9 in 1954-55 ami 
Rs. 272.1 in 1955-56. But expressed at current 
purchasing power, tlie national income stood at 
Rs. 9,650 crores in 1955-56 and Rs. 9,626 crorcs 
in 1954 55 or Rs. 830 crores and Rs. 860 crores 
lower than ithe 1953-54 level. The per capita 
income at current prices correspondingly dcclineil 
from Rs. 280.7 in 1953-54 to Rs. 254.4 in 1954- 
55 and Rs. 252.0 in 1955-56. The figures 
reveal that although the money income of the 
community has gone up, the real income has 
corne down and that is on account of rising price 
level and the cost of living. In recent years, 
there has been a progressively declining pei 
capita annual income. 

The budget has given relief to the higher 
income level at the cost of the common man and 
to that extent the budget is socialism upturned. 
It is capitalistic outlook in a socialistic garb. 
The total of income tax, super-tax and surcharge 
payable for the highest slab w|ill come down from 
the existing level of 91.8 per cent to 84 per 
cent for unearned and 77 per cent for earned 
incomes. Rates for the lower slabs have been 
adjusted proportionately. There will be no 
surcharge on unearned income for assessees 
whose total incomes do not exceed Rs. 7,500. 
The present income-tax base has been widened 
by reducing the taxable minimum from Rs. 4,200 
to Rs. 3,000. The minimum limit has been 
lowered with the expectation that those with an 
income of over Rs. 3,000 should also make their 
contribution, however itaiail, to the Exchequer 



and should corno within the range of direct 
taxation. 

The Finance Minister puts forward the plea 
in lowering the income-tax exemption limit that 
as development proceeds, there will be a large 
and progressive increase in the number of in- 
comes within this range and it is essential that 
the Exchequer sJiould benefit proportionately 
from the expansion of incomes consequent on 
development. But as shown ^ihove the large 
number of indirect levies is already a great 
burden on the low -income groups. Further, the 
rising price level is another form of indirect 
taxation and the low-income groups with fixed 
inc.ome suffer most from the rising cost of living. 
The real income of the lower and middle-income 
groups is steadily declining and the Finance 
Minister’s expectation that per capita income 
wnll be rising is totally unrealistic. Instead of 
taxing the essential commodities of daily use, the 
Finance Minister could have taxed luxury 
materials that are generally consumed by the 
higher-income groups. The Finance Minister 
said that he was making his tax policy broad- 
based and indicated that besides 4 lakh additional 
asscssees which be would rope in during the 
current year, their number wiould go on increas- 
ing by about la likh every year. He staled that 
in Britain and other countries of the West, the 
income-tax exemption limit is lower than that of 
India. But he forgets that in those countries 
there are many measures of social security which 
are entirely lacking in India. 

The budget is said to l)c an attempt to 
rationalise the Indian tax structure by introduc- 
ing two new features, namely, the Wealth Tax 
and the Expenditure Tax. The Wealth Tax is 
not likely to be efiectinve and the f^xpenditure 
Tax mearely a nuisance. There are so many 
exemptions under the Wealth Tax, that it will 
he perplexing for the assessment oEScer to find 
out what actually will be wealth for the purpose 
of taxation. Among the properties which are 
exempted from the definition of wealth fo^ the 
purpose of taxation are included : (1) agricul- 
tural lands and growing crops and trees, live- 
stdek, ole; (2) furniture, utensils, jewellery, 
wearing apparel, provisions or other articles for 
personal use (subject to a maximum of Rs. 
25,000) ; (3) prdperties held under trust for 
religious or charitable purposes; (4) interest of 
a co-parcener in joint family properties; (5) 


certain specified Central Government securities 
(10 year Treasury Savings Certificates, etc.) ; and 
(6) any other securities of Government or local 
authority w^liich may be specially notified for 
exemption. The Wealth Tax will not cover tha 
margin given by the concessions to the higher- 
income group in direct taxes. 

The Wealth and Expenditure taxes have 
been introduced on the recommendations of 
Professor Kaldor, the noted British economist. 
Kaldor states that an annual tax on wealth, 
though it is levied on tlie value of the principal, 
is really a tax on accrual and not a tax on the 
principal itself — as folr example, estate duties or 
a capital levy. If all properly yielded the same 
percentage of income, an income-tax and a 
Wealth Tax would amoun-t to the same thing. The 
two differ precisely because soime property yields 
a large money income, other property a small 
income (or no money income at all) in relation 
to its ruirent market value. The tax on wealth, 
similarly to income-tax, is conceived as a 
progressive one. According to Kaldor, it should 
be levied at rates (i) which are wiell within the 
total accrual from property — whether in the form 
of money income, expected appreciation or 
psychic income; and (ii) which take into 
account the other taxes on accruals, in 
particular, tlie income lax. For the sake of 
equity, as well as administrative efficiency, it is 
ej-sential thfit the tax should be comprehensive, 
that is, extendii>g to all foims of property. 
Kaldor has suggested the inclusion of agricultural 
property in the definition of wealth. The in- 
ch«?ion of agricultural property in this connection 
may requin* a < oustitutional amendment, unless 
the procedure adopted in tin* <-ase of estate duties 
of lh(5 .Stales delegating the powers to the 
Centre could be adopted. 

It is observed by Kaldor that the present 
system of direct taxation in India is bcttH 
inefficient and inequitable. It is inequitable 
because the present base of taxation, “income” 
as statutorily defined is defective and biased as a 
measure of tamble capacity and is capable of 
being manipulated by certain classes of tax- 
payers. ft is inefficient because the limited 
character of the information furnished by tax- 
payers, and the absence of any comprehensive 
reporting system on property transactioms and 
property income makes large-scale evasion 
through concealment or under-statement of 
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profits and property income relatively easy. The 
incotne-tax, the capital gains tax, the annual 
wealth tax and personal expenditure tax — if all 
are assessed simultaneously on the basis of a 
single comprehensive return, then they will be 
self-checking in character, both in the sense that 
concealment or under-s<talement of items in order 
to minimise liability to^ some of the taxes may 
involve an added liability with regard to others. 

Tax evasion and wastage in expenditure 
arc the two main drains that dry up the flow of 
resouices. Tax evasion in the country will be 
not less than Rs. 200 tq Rs. 300 crores a year. 
The Go\ernmeiU machinery for the purpose of 
tax collection is defective and if collectidins are 
made properly, ihen most of the indirect taxes 
would have been unnecessary. In order to 
control the evasion of business income, there 
should be a compulsory auditing of accounts of 
anconies in excels of Rs. 50,000 in the case of 
business income and Rs. 1,00,000 in the case of 
other p(!rsonal incoipie. 'The auditors should be 
under a statutory obligation to certify that 
accounts submitted for lax purposes were drawn 
up in a manner to show the true income 
assessable to tax. 

Waste in expenditure is a canker in our 
national economy. Nearly 40 per cent of 
Government revenue income is abosrbed by the 
civil administration and that is too high a 
perrcnlagp share. Anodier great source of ex- 
penditure is the building of skyscrapers and 
palatial buildings. In New Delhi crores of 
rupees are being drained away by building sky- 
scrapers and other palatial buildings. This is 
sheer waste of expenditure. Oridinary simple 
buildings would have done the jolb. The Central 
Goveniment’s outstanding loans to the States 
stand in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1,000 crores 
and most of these loans are spent on un- 
productive projects. In the Punjab, Chandigarh 
is buing built dn a lavishly grandiose scheme. 
The famous artificial lake there has cost Rs. 92 
lakhs; the Raj Bhavan will cost more than Rs. 
30 lakhs; the legislative chamber will cost Rs. 
C3 lakhs and the Secretariat has been air- 
condkioned at a cost Rs. 32 lakhs. When 
people are dying of starvation and unemploy- 
ment and others are groaning under the heavy 
burden of taxations, the building olf a lake at 
so huge a cost smacks o>f feudal aristocracy. In 
West Bengal, the large quarters built at 


Gangulibagan as tenements for refugees are lying 
unoccupied foir several years. Why these quarters 
were built if they were not used ? The 
authorities concerned are criminally responsible 
for such acts of thoughtlessness. ,Only the 
contractors concerned have benefited. 

The squandering away of public money is 
a criminal offence and for that not a single word 
was spoken either by the Prime Minister who 
defended the lax proposals so adamantly or by 
the Finance Minister who showed intransignee 
against public consternation over the budget 
proposals. Prohibition has been another costly 
experiment which the country can hardly afford 
to indulge. Prohibition has been a failure and 
at the cost of the Slate, the -bootleggers arc 
reaping the benefit. The Finance Minister lia*^ 
at last lo yield to the j)ressure from inside and 
outside the Parliament and lias to declare lax 
concessions on a number essential conimodities, 
including tea, kerosene, coffee, etc. The best thing 
for the Government is to curtail expenditure on 
civil administration and chalk out all unproclu- 
etive projects. 

The Railway Budget 

The Railway budget estimates for the year 
1957-58 place gross traffic receipts at Rs. 377.90 
crores and the wrorking expenses at Rs. 244.16 
crores. The net railway revenues stand at Rs. 
74.62 crores and the dividend to general 
revenues will be Rs. 48.79 crores. The net 
surplus remains at Rs. 30.83 crores. From July 
1, 1957, the supplementary charge on goods and 
parcels traffic will rise from 6} cent to 12A 
per cent, certain commodities being exempted as 
at present. As regards the expansion programmes 
under the Second Five-Year Plan, the Railway 
Minister regretted the reduction in amount from 
the original estimates of Rs. 1,480 crores to Rs. 
1,125 crores. The original estimate for the out- 
lay was considered as the minimum required for 
the creation of the necessary extra rail transport 
capacity for good and passengers traffic. An 
increase of 30 per cent in passenger services, and 
an additional ^.8 million tons in goods traffic 
over that generated by the end of the First 
Five-Year Plan, making a total of 180.8 million 
tons was thought necessary in keeping with' the 
targets fixed for other developmental projects 
and schemjes in the general Plan. 

The Railw'ay Plan also pro(vides for the 
construction of 3,000 miles of new lines. Due 
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to the limited financial resources of Goverimient, 
however, the railways have been allotted only Rs. 
1.125 crores of which Rs. 575 cro-res are to be 
found by them over the Plan period from their 
own resources. Toi conform to the reduced 
allotment the scope of the railway plan has 
necessarily to be cut down and, after eliminating 
most of the new lines except those essentially 
required for the projected expansion in steel and 
coal production, it is found possible to oater with- 
in the funds allotted for an increase of only 15 
per cent in passenger transpo(i*t and a total of 
U)2 million tons in goods transport . The Railway 
Minister states that while the prospect of the 
continuance of the present slate of over-crowd- 
ing is undesiiable, the enforced reduction of 
the provision for extra goods transport from 
180.fi inillion Ions to 162 million tons is much 
more seiious from the point of view of the 
conntiy’s developing economy. After reserving 
capacily Inr 25 million tons on account of coal 
and other raw materials required for the new 
steel plants and expansion oif the existing ones, 

0 million t<ms more coal for other consumers and 
l< millicm tons more for cement, a very meagre 
margin is left for the increase in the general 
jiierchandiae traffic, including increase in trade 
and the output of all other industries and 
agriculture. 

Th(’ Railway Minister points out that the 
cxj^ciicncc of the first year of the Sccooid Five- 
Year Plan has made it abundantly clear that the 
demands on rail transport during the plan period 
are likely to exceed even the original estimate 

01 180.8 million tons, ft is, therefore, manifest, 
says the Railway Minister, that the allotment of 
Rs. 1,125 crorcs, which includes financial pro- 
vision for carrying only an additiotval 42 nullion 
tons of traffic, will be quite inadequate. 

This year there has been a departure from 
the 1924 railway convention under which levies 
on railwfays were hitherto made under the railway 
budget, and not under the general budget. This 
year the increase in railwTay passenger fares has 
been effected by the general finance bill and this 
procedure marks a new convention ignoring the 
existing one. The increase in fares should have 
been proposed under the railway budget and the 
proceeds from the increased fares should go to 
the appropriation olf the railways to augment its 
resources. Another thing that strikes in this 
connection is the contribution by the railways 


every year to the general revenues and this 
contribution is in addition to the statutory 
contribution by way of dividend payment. Under 
the budget estimates this year, the railways will 
pay a t^mn of Rs. 43.79 crores as dividend to 
the g(‘neial revenues in accordance with the 
1949 railway convention as affirmed again in 
1955. Apart from this sum, the railways 
will conlrilnite to the general revenues 
a sum of Rs. 6.57 ciores. Ihis practice 

has hern in vogue for the last decade or 

more. Under which provision the railways are 
compelled to make this extra contribution 
in addition to their statutory contribution 

is not ( lear. Propel ly speaking, this is an 

imanthorised levy on the railways. This contri- 
bution, if appropriated by the railways, would 
have augmented their funds for cxpansioln and 
dc\ elopinent. 

Tlic railways are running short of loco- 
motives and coaches. It is a pity why another 
locomotive works is not being set up to meet 
the increasing demands for the loco^motives for 
the railways. Similarly, more coach building 
fnclories should have been set up. Instead, the 
authorities are importing locomotives and coaches 
from abroad at higher costs. It is quite evident 
that to feed a railway system with about 35,000 
miles of track, only one locomotive factory and 
one coach building factory are totally inade- 
quate and the indifferccnce of the authorities in 
this respect is all the more regrettable. The 
planning of the railways also are not Well 
considered. Just to give one example. The 
districts of Malda and West Dina] pore are not 
provided with through broad guage railway 
connection and as a result these two districts of 
West Bengal are almost cut off frojm the rest of 
West Bengal. The increase in recent years of 
metre gauge lines is a great step backward. 

The Baghdad Pact Developments 

The six-nation Baghdad Pact Economic 
Committee which began, its session in Karachi 
on May 16, revealed the acceptance of the 
Eisenhow^el" Doctrine by Pakistan. The USA 
attended the imeeting at Karachi for the first 
time as a full member of the Economic 
Committee. The leader of the British delegation, 
Mr. Birch, announced in his speech his Govern- 
ment’s decision to allocate £ 1 million spread 
over a period of five years as its contribution 
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for technical asaistance to the Baghdad Pact 
countries. Member countries of the Pact are 
Pakistan, Britain, Iran, Iraq and Turkey. Earlier 
on June 3, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
presiding o^er the Ministerial Council meeting 
of the Baghdad Pact which opened in Karachi 
on that day, welcomed the Eisenhower doctrine 
for the Middle East. He expressed the hope 
that the USA wofuld soon join the Baghdad Pact 
as a full member. The USA has decided to join 
the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pact. 
The Eisejihower doctrine has been forced upon 
Pakistan as a seqiial to* her being a member of 
the Baghdad Pact. On May 27, the Prime 
Minister of India said in the Lok Sabha that 
Pakifitan had accepted the Eisenhower doctrine. 
A Press report stated earlier that Pakistan had 
been officially informed that the Eisenhower Plan 
covered that country and as a consexjiience, 
Pakistan was entitled to ask for and obtain more 
military assistance apart from economic assistance. 
Pakistan is reported to hve endorsed the Eisen- 
hower doclriiie. In effect, the Eisenhower 
doctrine has been brought to the border of India 
and attack or aggression against Pakistan will 
bo covered by the military actioo clause of the 
Eisenhower doctrine. The lacuna in NATO and 
SEATO has been filled up by the Eisenhower 
doctrine. TTiat means, the USA and UK will 
come to the assistance elf Pakistan in. the event 
of war between that country and any other 
country. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is noiw a part of 
the law of the United States. On March 9, 1957, 
the President of the USA signed the joint 
resolution of Ixjith Houses of Congress empowier- 
ing him to use the armed forces of the United 
States at his discretion in the Middle East. The 
resolutidn authorizes him to despatch U.S. 
forces into action against any country of the 
Arab East which Washington claims as “controlled 
by international communism.” Two implications 
(or complications) arise out of the Eisenhower 
doctrine. Firstly, the Eisenhower doctrine, along 
with NATO and the SEATO, may be regarded 
as another step in bypassing the United Nations 
Organisatio(n and its Charter. The regional 
pacts by themselves amount to thwarting the 
authority and rnachinery of the UNO. The 
the authority of the UNO. The USA, although a 
Eisenhower doctrine is another attempt to belittle 
member of the UNO, thus ignores her respon- 


sibility and liability to that w|orld body. Secondly, 
the law of the US Cotngress is elevated to the 
status of international law. Is it not a violation 
of the international law for a co^untry to 
authorise its Government to use armed forces at 
its discretion in so-called communistic aggression 
without the concurrence and authority of the 
UNO ? TTie impudence of the US Congress and 
the executive there is astounding in legalising the 
Eisenhower doctrine. Why a country should 
have authority to use arnied forces when there 
the UNO to “save the succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war”? 

The Middle East is a great strategic region 
where three continents meet, Europe, Asia and 
Africa. The area of the Middle East has not 
been defined in the said resolution of the US 
Congress and it is left to the discretion of the 
US Executive to define the area of the Middle 
East as and when it will suit her interest to do 
so. Now we find that Pakistan, never before 
regarded as a coluntry of the Middle East, is now 
covered by the Eisenhower doctrine and tliat 
means she is also part of the Middle EawSt for 
the purposes of the Eisenhdwer doctrine. The 
doctrine is a lUieasure dc^sgined to oppose the 
international conpiunisni. It is directed against 
penelratioln in the Middle East of Soviet 
comniunism. But is the USA free from the guilt 
of penetration in that region ? The penetration 
by the USA in the Middle East is nyich greater 
than that by the Soviet Union. Tlie USA has 
bases, and other rights in many countries of the 
region. i i \ 

So long the USA tended to defier to British 
initiative in forging an anti-communist alliance 
in the Middle East, since the British had longer 
experience of diplomatic dealings with the Arab 
countries. But that expectation did not n^ateri- 
alise and the Suez war frustrated any such hope. 
The USA intended to make Egypt the corner- 
stone of a regional defence structure against 
Soviet Russia. But that plan fell through, Egypt 
refusing to join in any such military alliance' 
with the Anglo-American block. The USA is 
creating a new type of colonies by preferring 
the round-about methods of economic and 
financial domination, military blocks and bases. 
Various kinds of economic and technological aid, 
credit arrangements), security treaties, etc., arte 
the new techniques of colonial expansion. The 
USA has decided to commit $12,570,000 for 
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services and capital development phases of the 
Baghdad Pact countries. Tlie amount is fron^ 
the Eisenhower Doctrine Fund for the Middle 
Blast. The USA realises that the loss of Western 
'l:^ses in North America and the Middle East 
will render the defence of Western Europe, and 
ultimately the defence of Atlantic comn^unity, 
impossible. Turkey today forms the fci^in 
Anglo-American base in the Middle East against 
any communistic aggression, Turkey has received 
$3,000 million from the USA under the ‘‘aid” 
programii^. 

French Cabinet Falls 

France is now in the last ditch in her fight 
for the maintenance of imperialism. The price 
she is paying has brought about an instability 
that has again come to the fore in the collapse 
of the Mollet Cabinet. We give the rei^ort from 
the Nev) York Times: 

^Taris, May 21 — A politi(*al crisis arose in 
France tonight following a major defeat for 
Premier Guy Mollet and his Cabinet in the 
National Assembly. 

“Post-war France’s twenty-second Govern- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 250 to 213 . The 
Government had been in office nearly sixteen 
months, a post-war record. It met defeat on its 
thirty-fourth vote of confidence. 

“The immediate issue was a bill to increase 
taxes, but it was the Cabinet’s entire program, 
particularly relating to Algeria, that was under 
fire from a discordant combination of Com- 
munists, Radicals, Conservative Independents 
and Extreme Right-wingers. 

“After the Assembly vote, Premier Mollet, 
a Socialist, went to the Elysee Palace to hand 
in the resignation of his Government to Presi- 
dent Rene Coty. But the President delayed his 
acceptance until he had consulted with the 
Assembly’s political groups. 

“After seeing M. Coty, M. Mollet con- 
firmed his ‘absolute will’ to stick to his resig- 
nation. A Socialist communique spoke in bitter 
terms of the ‘fall of the Government.’ The two 
statements suggested that the Government con- 
sidered itself out of power and awaiting a 
successor. 

“Constitutionally the Premier could stay in 
power, for his opponents had failed to obtain 
an absolute majority against him. This would 
be a minimum of 298 out of 594 votes. 


“But as a matter of practical politics, it was 
considered impossible for him to continue after 
a defeat on such a fundamental issue as Govern- 
ment finances. The Premier had filled a diffi- 
cult term of office with constantly uncertain 
support from Parliament. 

“The Cabinet will remain in office in a 
caretaker capacity until a new one is formed. 
Reduced to ti’eating with what are called “cur- 
rent affairs,” it cannot take any major decision 
or make any major pronouncement. Above all, 
it can do nothing that would commit any future 
goveriuncnt to a particular course of action.” 

Cuban Unrest 

It is a troubled world. Even in the “happy 
isles” of the West Indies there is unrest as the 
following editorial from the New York Times 
indicates: 

“A new phase in Cuba’s tormented history 
appears to ho o^xining. We have no means of 
knowing where it will lead or how serious it is, 
but the dynamism that has animated tlie Cuban 
scene for months is proof that the situation 
cannot remain as it is today. 

“The new feature of the Cuban conflict has 
come with the increased violence and sabotage 
and above all the fact that the Batista Govern- 
ment has been forced to admit that the rebel 
leader, Fidel Castro, is very much alive and 
still fighting in the Sierra Maestra at the east- 
ern end of the island. In fact, there was a clash 
between his forces and Government troops. 
For tliree months President Batista and his 
supporters tried to fool the Cuban people with 
false statements denying Castro’s presence and 
claiming that the interview with him and the 
photographs published in this newspaper iu 
B^ebruary were fakes. This smokescreen was 
blown away by the C. B. S. television and 
radio shows of May 19 and by the renewed 
activity of Castro’s troops. There was even 
another rebel landing last Thursday. 

“It seems obvious that General Batista 
cannot allow the continced existence of rebel 
forces in the island and the continued acts of 
sabotage. Yet it is hard to see how he can stop 
them. The efforts to work out a peaceful poli- 
tical solution do not seem to have much hope. 
Every sensible Cuban would want to see a 
pacific solution, but it would only be acceptable 



to the opposition if accompanied by an amnesty 
for the hundreds of political prisoners, by a 
cessation of the arbitrary arrests, tortures and 
killings, by a complete freedom from censorship 
(the radio and television are now under strict 
censorship, mail is tampered with and the press 
appears to be exercising some self-censorship for 
understandable reasons) and, finally, the guar- 
antee of free and fair elections. Cuba is pass- 
ing through a time of stress whose end is not 
in sight.'' 

Storm Over Formosa 

On May 24 Formosa was rocked by the 
fiercest anti-American demonstration in the 
history of the island. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek stood practically 
helpless against the expression of anger and 
wrath by the people against the United States 
of America. 

The temper of the people of Taiwan (the 
proper Chinese name for Formosa) found ex- 
pression not only in the acts of the crowd in 
looting the American Embassy and the office of 
the United States Information Service, but also 
in the refusal of the Chinese police and the 
army to interfere. Chiang Kai-shek has dis- 
missed three top army commanders for ‘'mis- 
handling’' the anti-American riots. The dis- 
missed commanders arc Lieutenant-General 
Huang Chen-hu, Commanding General of the 
Taipeh Garrison Command, T A .-General Liu 
Wei, Commanding the General Military Police 
and Major-General Lo Kan, Chief of the Pro- 
vincial Police. Much effort is not needed to 
realize the helplessness of a Government when 
it has to dismiss such top-ranking officers for 
“mishandling’' what is part of their normal 
duty. 

Hereunder is the news re])ort: 

“Taipeh, May 25. — President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Cabinet met today to consider possible 
grave consequences of yesterday’s anti-American 
riots in Taipeh which threatened to weaken the 
key K.M.T.-U.S. alliance in the Far East. 

“The Communist Press and radio* in Peking 
lost no time in pledging support for any further 
anti-Aiqerican action in Formosa. They claimed 
that the sacking of the American Embassy showed 


that Formosans ‘would not tolerate a life of 
slavery,’ under the Americans. 

“While Nationalist troops patrolled the city’s 
streets the K.M.T. Cabinet sat for several hours 
discussing its future relations with the U.S.A. 

“Eight people were reported killed in the riots, 
v\hich went on Until late last night when the 
Munici])al Police Station opposite the U.S. 
Infoniiation Service was besieged by between 
50,000 to 40,000 demonstrators. A police report 
said that one rioter was killed and 13 injured in 
this incident. Tw^ policemen were also injured. 

“Virtually everything in the two-storeyed 
American Embassy building had been destroyed. 
Hie U.S.I.S. building was equally badly 
dan^iged in llie five hours of siege last night. 
Loth buildings and other Arncrican installations 
were under heavy Nationalist guard today. 
Though there was calm again, American and 
British citizens were advised lo slay at home. 

“lin a stattmeut today the National Prime 
Minister, Mr. O. K. Yni, deplored the ‘unlawful 
acts’ which he said were caused by ‘unlawful 
elements.’ He added: ‘It is earnestly hoped that all 
our citizens will remain calm and law abiding 
so as not to cause distress lo our friends and 
give comfort to the enen^y.’ lie assured foreigners 
of the Governnienl’s protection. 

“The U.S. State Dcparlrneiu announced 
that Mr. Kankin, the U.S. Ambassador iji Taipeh, 
had protested strongly to Mr. Yeh, ihe Nationalist 
Chinese Foreign Minister, against the rioting in 
the city. He had asked for adequate apologies and 
had stated that the U.S.A. exi)ccled full com- 
pensation. 

“There are about 9,000 Americans, includ- 
ing women and children, now living in Formosa, 
most of them in or near Taipeh. 

“The Nationalist Chinese Prinf\e Minister, 
Mr. Yiii, said in a statement that the Govern- 
ment strongly deplored demonstrations against 
Americans, which were ‘inimical to our national 
interest and deliirnental to the long and friendly 
iclatioiis between the U.S.A. and China.’ The 
statement reiterated the Government’s determi- 
nation to fulfil its responsibility for the protec- 
tion of foreign nationals living in the country. 

“The Nationalist Chinese Ambassador to the 
U.S.A., Mr. Tong, called on the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for the Far East, Mr. Robertson to- 
day and expressed the ‘profoundest regrets’ of 
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his Government Mr. Tong told reporters after- 
wards that there was no ‘deep anti-Amprican 
sentiment’ involved in the rioting in his opinion. 
He called it ‘an outbreak of emotion.’ 

“Yesterday’s riot was sparked off by 
Mrs. Lui’s attempt to enter the U.S. Embassy 
with a placard reading: ‘Killer Reynolds is not 
innocent. Protest against U.S. Court Martial’s 
unfair unjust decision.’ A crowd which soon grew* 
around her started stoning the Embassy. 

“Reynolds, a U.S. Master-Sergeant, had 
earlier been found not guilty of the voluntary 
manslaughter of the woman’s hu?band Mr. Lui.” 

We quote below, from the New York Times 
of Mny 26, the report on the actual occurrence: 

“Tjast week’s violence on Taiwan against 
U.S. personnel grew out of an incident at the 
home -of M/Sgt. Robert R. Reynolds, eight 
miles outside Taipei, the capital of Formosa. 
Sergeant Reynolds, a U.S. soldier stationed at 
Taipei, and his wife are the only living witnesses 
of th(^ incident. This is their story: 

“Just before midnight on March 20 last 
Mis. Reynolds was taking a shower. She 
saw a Chinese peering at her through a 
window. She called her husband. The 
Sergeant told her to remain calm, loaded 
a .22 caliber pistol with nine rounds 
and went outside to investigate. He 
planned to hold the intruder at bay until 
police arrived. The man then came tow^ard 
him in a threatening manner brandishing 
either a metal rod or stick — he could not tell 
in the gloom. Reynolds fired, the man stum- 
bled and turned away. Reynolds returned to 
the house and told his wife to summon the 
Chinese and American military police. He 
said the man approached again. Fearing that 
he was armed, the Sergeant ordered him to 
halt. The man refused to do so and Reynolds 
fired a second shot which killed the intruder. 

“Last Monday the Sergeant was tried by a 
court-martial composed of five colonels and 
three master sergeants. The prosecution, con- 
ducted by a U.S. officer, charged the Sergeant 
with voluntary man-slaughter. The soldier 
pleaded self-defence. On Thursday the court- 
martial returned a verdict of not guilty. 

“Chinese resentment of the verdict was 
intense. The Chinese local press reported the 
prosecution was half-hearted and called the 
acquittal a miscarriage of justice, Rmnours 


spread in Taipei that there had been black 
market dealings between Reynolds and the 
deceased and that Chinese and American autho- 
rities w^cre in collusion to cover up evidence 
which might embarrass either Government. 

“On Friday U.S. authorities flew Sergeant 
Reynolds, his wife and 7-ycar-old daughter to 
Manila. At noon that day the slain mans 
widow picketed the l^S. Embassy compound. 
She carried a poster which branded Reynolds 
a murderer. A large crowd gathered, many of 
them local-bom Taiwanese. Then someone 
threw a stone at the Embassy building and 
shattered a window pane. The crowd cheered. 
More stones flew. By now the crowd had 
swelled into an angry mob of 3,000. The mob 
broke into the compound, ripped the American 
flag from a flagi)ole, swirled into the Embassy, 
smashed furniture and tossed classified docu- 
ments out the windows. Most, of the Embassy 
personnel were o\it to lunch at the time. A 
handful of Americans trapped inside the com- 
T)ound fled to tlie Embassy air raid shelter. 

“By mid-afternoon the disorders spread to 
other parts of the capital. A rnob wrecked the 
offices of the U.S. Information Service. Another 
crowd tried to invade the U.S. Military Com- 
munications Center. A throng of more than 
10,000 besieged the Taipei Police Headquarters 
to demand the release of students arrested in 
the disorders. 

“Then the Taipei authorities elappcd mar- 
tial law on the capital. Three divisions of 
Chinese Nationalist troops moved into the city. 
The mobs seatt-ered and order was gradually 
restored . ” 

Government and Food Policy 

Almost the whole of the country was pos- 
ing through an acute food crisis. The serious- 
ness of the situation was such that the Union 
Food Minister, vShri Ajit Prasad Jain, had to 
make a statement in the Parliament announc- 
ing the Government’s de/sion to set up a high- 
powered committee to investigate into the causes 
of rise in food prices and to suggest immediate 
and long-term remedial measures. At the same 
time, however, Shri Jain added that the over- 
all supply position of food-grains in tjhe 
country did not warrant any undue apprehen- 
sion. The production of rice was 28.1 million 
tons this year — an all-time record. There was 
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also a rise in the production of wheat, compared 
with the previous year. Thus the overall supply 
position which was also re-inforced by the sub- 
stantial import of wheat was presented by the 
Minister as quite reassuring. 

Exposing the fallacies in the argument of 
the Government, the weekly Vigil in a lengthy 
and thought-provoking editorial article on 
May 18 writes: '‘We do not know how to re- 
concile this assurance with Shri Jain^s admis- 
sion, in the same statement before Parliament, 
of ‘scarcity’ conditions and distress in various 
parts of as many as eight States. Ordinary 
people would think that 'serious difficulties* 
need not only be apprehended but they already 
existed when thousands and lakhs of people 
were affected and were, in fad, suffering from 
shortage of food. Trotting out a series of highly 
optimistic production statistics, the Minister 
denied that there was any ‘justifiable cause for 
alarm.’ The existence of widespread suffering 
proves either that the official statistics and esti- 
mates are wrong or the Government has 
failed to take necessary measure in time, or — 
perhaps this would be the more correct ap- 
praisal of the position — it is a combination of 
the two; that is, both the statistics and the 
Government’s handling of the situation have 
been seriously faulty. In any case alarm in the 
•!en.?e of notice of danger would })e justifiable.” 

Shri Jain explained that the food prices 
“were not generally liighcr” than in 1962-53, 
which was regardt^d as the base year, though 
they were higher than in 1954 and 1955 which 
were, however, years of unusually low prices. 
“Yet an increase of 24 per cent in rice prices 
during a period of record production could not 
be passed off as an expected thing,” the Vigil 
points out. 

Referring to the Minister’s explanation 
that the rise in food prices arose from 'higher 
incomes” of the people and hoarding by traders 
and producers the magazine writes: “Whether 
this explanation is good or not in other respects, 
it certainly fails to account for the discrepancies 
in price fluctuations between rice and wheat. If 
the explanation were a correct one it would have 
affected the rice and wheat prices more or less 
in the same manner. Increased consumption 
arising from higher incomes and hoarding 
should have affected the producers and con- 
«:umers of rice and wheat more or less in the 


same manner. Is there any reason to suppose 
that the pressure of increased consumption 
arising from higher incomes has been more 
operative among the rice-eaters or that factors 
favouring hoarding have had a freer field in the 
case of traders and producers of rice? If the 
Food Ministry is so cocksure about the causes 
of the rise in food prices what does it want an 
investigation by a high-powered committee 
for?” 

As a matter of fact, however, none of the 
arguments of the Food Minister did bear 
any close examination. One could not have 
much faith in the statistics p\it forward hy tlu' 
Minister on the face of the fact of its contra- 
diction by other equally forceful facts. Tin* 
record production figures did not square uj) 
with scarcity conditions in a large part of ihv 
country. An investigation into the village areas 
again did not disclose any iipprcciablc hoarding 
by the producers. As for the argument of 
“higher incomes” being rt'sponsible for higher 
prices it was belied by the fact that the food 
prices were beyond the means of a greater 
majority of the people. As the Vigil says, “Tf 
it is true that some people have now higher 
incomes lhan before, then it must be also trie 
that as many people or perhaps more have now 
lower real incomes.” 

Dr, Roy and the Food Froblev) 

Of all the official statements that liavc 
recently been made about the recent^ food crisis 
in West Bengal the most astounding has been 
the one made by Dr. Didhan Chandra Roy, 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, on May 28. 
While on the face of hard facts the Chief 
Minister had no alticrnative but to admit the 
seriousness of the situation (which his Food 
Minister had refused to <lo a few weeks earlier) 
he put forward a novel argument in explanation 
of the current food shortage in the State. In 
effect he told the Pressmen that gathered round 
him to hear his views on the problem that the 
shortage was largely due to the voraciousness of 
the Bengalis. He has advised the people to eat 
less and has even threatened them with the 
prospect of diabetes if they should ignore his 
valuable advice. ' 

It is really an irony of fate that the pro- 
verbially ill-fed and undernourished people of 
West Bengal should be charged by their own 
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Chief Minister of gluttony. It is also an indi- 
cation of the almost unbridgable chasm that 
now separates the rulers from the people. One 
would like to know wherefrom Dr. Roy, him- 
self a distinguished medical man, could deduce 
his theory that the people ate too much. 

Dr. Roy has advised the people to eat 
more of vegetables. But where are the vege- 
tables? Even when they arc available, are they 
cheaper or more nutritious in the majority of 
oases? If the nation has to maintain its efficiency 
it must be assured the? minimum nutritional 
level. Any suggestion to lower the already dan- 
gerously low nutritional level of the people is 
tlie counsel of n mad man and should be 
heated as such. 

PJnq u i rij Com m Iss i o /os 

When during the laiter part of *1956 the 
whole of the country was aroused over a series 
of railway aecidonts m the South of India 
which resulted in the disablement and the loss 
of many lives, and of pro]>erty, thereby bring- 
ing ruin and disaster to scores of families, the 
(fovernnient of India could no longer remain 
indifferent to tlie feelings of the public, espe- 
cially as the General Elections were near at 
hand. Therefore, tlie Government announced 
the appointment of a one-man commission 
consisting of Justice Shri S. L. T. Desai of 
I^oinhay High Court to investigate into the 
(auscs of such recurring railway accidents in- 
volving bridges and embankments. The 
commission was particularly to examine the 
causes of the Mahabubnagar train disaster which 
had just occurred. 

Recently the Government published the 
findingLS of the Desai Commission with their 
observations on them. The Desai Commission 
virtually laid the blame for the bridge collapses 
onto the shoulder of the engineers who, 
the /commission said, had failed to provide for 
sufficient water outlet through the bridges. The 
commission also rejected the suggestion that 
the particular accident at Mahabubnagar might 
have occurred due to any negligence on the part 
of the watchman on the bridge. On all vital 
points, however, the Government disagreed with 
the commission and upheld the report made by 
the Departmental Inspector before the appoint- 
ment of the Enquiry Commission. 


The Government's rejection of the findings 
of the Desai Commission has almost universally 
been greeted with disapprobation by the Indian 
press and public . Many have wondered why the 
Government took the trouble of appointing a 
commission if it had no desire to pay any heed 
to its findings. 

Indeed, India is, perhaps, the only State 
where the Government shows such scant regard 
for independent judgements. The Govern- 
ment of West Bengal had appointed a com- 
mission to enquire into the firings during the 
food riots in Cooohbehar. The enquiry was duly 
held but the public is as yet unaware about the 
findings or about the action taken on them by 
the Government. The Report of the commission 
appointed into the allegations of police oppres- 
sion during fhe anti- tram fare rise movement 
in Calcutta w^as even printed but for some un- 
accountable reasons was burnt up on the day 
before it was duo to be released to the public. 
This time the Government of India has some- 
how been persuaded to publish the report of the 
Desai Commission but has rofiued to act accord- 
ing to ihe recommendations. 

The Enquiry Commissions are appointed by 
the Government with persons of its own choice 
yet it refuses to abide by the findings of such 
commissions. The public is unable to see the 
reasonings behind such an attitude. Moreover, 
in the |:)articular case of the t^ain accident at 
Mahabubnagar it is not clear to many how the 
Government could place greater reliance upon 
the report of the Departmental Inspector than 
the findings of an independent body constituted 
with a High Court Judge who is by training 
accustomed to view things dispassionately and 
objectively. Several hundreds of lives have 
been lost through train accidents over these 
past years, it is not easy to console oneself with 
the suggestion that nobody was responsible for 
^hese losses. 

The Central Government’s rejection of the 
findings of the Desai Commission in the case of 
the Mahabubnagar train disaster touches off a 
broader qilTstion whether such rejection does 
not reflect adversely upon the prestige of the 
High Court Judges — a point that has been 
examined in some details by the Hitavada in 
an editorial article in ith issue of May 23, 1967. 

The newspaper refers to a similar action 
by the Madhya Pradesh Government in reject- 
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ing the findings of the commission headed by Government would undertake in the event of 
Mr, Justice Chowdhury about the Chhui- ite disagreement with the findings of such 

khadan firings a few years back (commented enquiry, to refer the matter to the Supreme 

upon in The M.R.) and writes that the action Court under Art. 143(1) of the Constitution for 

^ken by both the Governments, the Union advisory opinion. ^‘If any body or persons is to 

Government in the recent case and the M.P. set aside the findings of a High Court Judge,'’ 
overnment in the earlier case “have raised a the Hitavada writes, “that body or persons must 
undamental question whether High Court have a juudicial qualification to sit in appellate 
Judges should be asked to conduct enquiries of judgment over a High C^nirt Judge’s findings.” 
this character and regarded such equiries as a In India, only the Supreme Court was in a 
part of their legitimate work.” position to sit over judgment over the findings 

The newspaper recalls that under Article of nigh Court Judge. 

143(1) the President might refer any question 
to the Supreme Court for advisory opinion while 

Ihe Constitution of India laid down their duty The JupciTiesc Ptcitiigt ifi I'tidw 

for the Supreme Court. In other countries — Mr. Nobosuke Kishi, the Japanese Prime 

particularly the USA, Australia and the United Minister, was on a visit to New Delhi from 


Kingdom — the courts all along refused to give 
such advisory opinions on speculative ques- 
tions because, as the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council put it, “it would bo extremely 
unwise for any judicial tribunal to attempt 
beforehand to exhaust all possible cases and 
faetrs which may occur to qualify, cut down and 
override the operation of the particular words 
when the concrete ease is not before it (the 
court) ... It is undesirable that the court 
should be called upon to express opinions which 
may affect the rights of persons not represented 
before it or touch matters of such a nature 
that its answers must be wholly ineffectual . . 

“In the instant case of the Mahabubnagar 
tragedy,” the Hitavada points out, “the families 
of those wdio have lo,st their dear and loved 
ones in the disaster have claim on the State for 
compensation. Mr. Justice Desai, therefore, 
expressed opinion on matters affecting the rights 
of persons to sue the Government for negligence 
and it was therefore inappropriate that a 
tribunal should have been set up to adjudicate 
on matters involving individual rights. In this 
particular case, the Government was one of the 
interested parties and, if we may say so, was 
one of the condemned parties and the con- 
demned party chose the right of exercising the 
veto and setting aside the solemn findings of a 
Judge of the High Court.” 

The newspaper expresses the view that the 
Government should be informed by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court that in future it 
would not be possible to spare High Court 
Judges to sit on such enquiries unless the 


May 23 to May 25. Ehiring his st^oy in the 
Indian capital the Japanese Prime Mini.ster 
had talks with the Indian Prime Minister and 
his colleagues after which a joint statement was 
issued by the two Premiers. 

In the joint statement the Prime Ministers 
of India and Japan made an earnest and 
urgent appeal to the Big Powers for the imme- 
diate suspension of nuclear and thermo-nuclear 
test explosions and express(‘d the hope that the 
Big Powers would reach an agreement on the 
eventual abandonment of these t-ests and the 
prohibition of all kinds of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Kishi was the first Japjinese Prime 
Minister to visit India. His visit would naturally 
increase Indo- Japanese understanding. The 
Indian people had all along viewed with ad- 
miration the Japanese people’s efforts to indus- 
trialise their country and, in post-war years, 
to regain their country’s deflated independence. 
The differences in the international outlook of 
the two nations again did not deter the Indian 
people ifom an appreciation of the capacity for 
hard labour exhibited by the Japanese people 
during recent years which contributed so much 
to her quick economic recovery. 

Referring to Mr. Kishi’s visit to India, the 
Hindu in an editorial article on May 26 wel- 
comes the Japanese Premier’s offer of economic 
assistance to the success of India’s Five-Year 
Plan. “We certainly will need all the assistance 
that Japan can give especially in the sphere of 
know-how and technique/’ the Hindu wtitee. 
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Tile newwspaper adds: “In another respect 
also Japan’s example and experience will be 
valuable. India and China (unlike other coun- 
tries in South-East Asia) face tlie problem of 
industrialisation while their population is both 
under-employed and expanding at a high rate. 
This is a problem with which Japan is familiar 
■ — tile problem of decentralisation of industry 
so til at men will not be thrown out of work by 
the more efficient machine. We may note also, 
that Japan h'ads Asia in the control of popula- 
tion. The Jaiiaiiesc arc fully aware of the fact 
that, no matter how efficient tlieir industry may 
become, a limit must be fixed to the expansion 
of population.” 

Keferring to tlie joint appeals of the Indian 
and Japanese rremiers for an end of the 
nuclear test explosions the ncwspaiier recalls 
that Ja})an was tlw worst sufferer in this res- 
pect and writes: “Japan has been extremely 
diplomatic in making her proie.sts but her un- 
W’illinguess (o offend her allies should not be 
misinterpreted as weakness. Atomic weapons 
must be outlawed and the scandal of the tests 
must not be allowed to develop in a major 
international crisis.” 

Vatican and Portuguese Im pcrialisin 

yhri T. D. Cunha, Chairman of the Goa 
Action Committee, refers to the nefaiious role 
jjlayed by flue Valienu in the continued Portu- 
guese ()eeii}ialion of Goa, in an article in the 
weekly People^ ]\Iay 19, 19i57. 

Shri Cunha wiitcs: “People in India aro 
reluctant to criticise the Vatican fearing to hurl 
the religious feelings of the Catholics. Being 
themselves religious but toleriint, most Indians 
respect the suscejitibilities of people of a faith 
different from theirs. 

In the case of tlui Vatican, this happens 
because they wu’ongly consider this institution 
more a.s a centre of Roman Catholicism than a 
political power exercising its influence as it really 
is, in w^orld affairs. This m.Mkes them shy to 
find fault with the Holy See even when their 
disapproval is fully justified.” 

Recounting how ui'idcr the garb of neutral- 
ity in politics the Vatican was actively helping 
the Portuguese in Goa, Shri Cunha writes: 
“While the Catholic hierarchy is allowed to 
fully mobilize in Portugal as well as in Goa the 
forces of the church in a religious crusade 
8 


against the Goan liberation movement, the 
Catholic hierarchy in India is ordered by the 
Vatican to keep aloof from the Indian national 
activity aiming at the legitimate union with 
India of the Portuguese dominated territory.” 

Citing a concrete example of the Vatican's 
partiality in the matter he recalls the fact that 
while all Portuguese Cardinals, Patriarchs, 
Bishops and even some priests were actively 
W'orking for keeping Goa, Daman and Diu 
under the continued occupation by the Portu- 
guese impcrialisU, the Indian Cardinal Gracias 
had got a rebuke from the Pope for having 
once declared himself in favour of Goa’s inte- 
gration with India. 

“During his visit to Rome,” Shri Cunha 
writes, “the Indian Cardinal was ordered to 
absent himself from India on long foreign 
loui^ and not to be entangled in llic Goan 
affair, althonixh he i« himself a son of Goa. 
Since tlu‘n, the Cardinal has not uttered a 
single word on the subject of Goa, nor has he 
showm in any manner his solidarity with his 
suffering countrymen. On the contrary, under 
his command foreign missionaries and foreign 
money freely w'ork for the disruption of the 
Goan nationalist forces thus helping the Port-u- 
giKsc cause.” 

What was even more, the Vatican definitely 
insi runted all Indian Bishops not to side with 
India on llu' (iiu’sfion of Goa. 

Shri Cunlia writes Unit there was close co- 
ordination between the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in India, the Vatican and the Portu- 
guese Government and honie of the Roman 
Catholics were also involved in espionage 
activities. In this context he refers to a Jesuit 
priest in the service of the Government of India 
passing political information to Portugal. 
Besides, the international agencies of the Roman 
Catholic church Avas also carrying a campaign 
of propaganda iu favour of Portuguese imperial- 
ism. Shri Cunha quotes a passage from an 
article in the semi-official Catholic bulletin 
entitled Injormatioiis Catholiqiies Internationales 
of February 15, 1957, in which high praise was 
bestowed upon Portugal for her refusal to part 
with her colonies. The Vatican Radio and 
other Vatican agencies likewise preached anti- 
Indian and anti-Goan Portuguese propaganda 
as the whole truth. 

Shri Cunha quotes piany other facts ex- 
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posing tho dubious role of the Vatican. But the 
facts referred to above are enougli to convince 
one about the authenticity of his allegations. 
It is to be hoped that the Government of India 
would consider this aspect of this functioning 
of Roman Catholic church in India. The 
Roman Catholics, on the other hand, have also 
a duty to see that their devotion to their reli- 
gion could not be used by unscrupulous 
foreigners to convert them into the tools of 
imperialism. 

Family Planning in India and China 

A policy of controlled population growth is 
of recent origin. There is now a remarkable un- 
animity among observers that for the raising of 
the standard of the i)eople of the deeply popu- 
lated under-developed countries some degree of 
control of the growth of the population is an 
inescai)ablc necessity. Even the Communists 
who, chiefly under Soviet inspiration (one of the 
founders (d Marxism, Frederick Engels had as 
early as 1844 envisaged the need for population 
planning at some time), were until recently 
loudly decrying the Indian Government's 
efforts to encourage birth control, have by now 
come round to a reconsideration of their views 
following China's oj)cn enunciation of a policy 
of population planning for the country. 

In India, the Government has adopted the 
policy of encouraging birth control since 1950. 
Substantial financial allocations were made for 
this purpose both in (he First and Second Five- 
Year Plans. The Govcrnnicnt's policy of en- 
couraging a planned growth of population was 
reiterated on ]\Tay 25, 1957, by no less a person 
than Premier Nehru himself who, while inaugu- 
rating the second meeting of the Family Plan- 
ning Board in New Delhi, said that both from 
the social and economic points of view it was 
necessary to take up the question of family 
planning and press it forward wdth vigour and 
intelligence. 

Yet what has been the outcome of the 
efforts made thus far, and how far again do the 
efforts go? Evidently tlic Government's policy 
has almost completely been ineffective in 
moulding the attitude of even the smallest 
section of city-dwcllers — not to mention the 
villagers who provide by far the largest number 
of annual births. This is no wonder inasmuch 
as no sincere efforts were evident to make the 


knowledge and material facilities of birth con- 
trol available to tlie common man, apart from 
the holding of one or two closed-door con- 
ferences attended by the brass hats and a 
nimibcr of fashionable ladies. There is not a 
single public clinic even in a city like Calcutta 
where the people could get advice and material 
help on family planning. On the contrary, the 
Government hosi)itals have even closed down 
the services they had previously been rendering 
ill the matter of birth control, so that people 
have been made to become a prey to greedy 
medical men who are extorting unusually large 
sums for relatively simple advice and opera- 
tions, taking advantage of the Government's 
failure, on the policy level, to remove the legal 
restrictions. There is nut also any effort visible 
in the direction of enforcing the legal provisions 
regarding tlic minimum ago of tlie bi’ides and 
bridegrooms thougli delayed marriage is one of 
the most effective means of controlling popu- 
lation growth. 

Just compare with this the Chinese efforts 
in this direction. The Chinese Government was 
at first opposed to tho idea of family planning. 
But when they were once convinced of the 
desirability of a need for family planning they 
took it up with a characteristic llioruughncss 
which would be envied by any other Goveiii' 
iiicnt in the world. They launched a campaign 
of mass education on the need and bc'iiclits 
of planned parenthood and organised lectures 
and demonstrations in cities, towns and villages, 
■opened pilot clinics even in some of the remotest 
])arls of the country, arranged for the cheap 
manufacture of contraceptives, removed the 
legal lestriction on abortion under certain cir- 
cumstances, arranged symposiums on the scope 
and need for changing the marriage laws. Cer- 
tainly the Chinese have not by and large been 
convinced of the benefits of birth control. It 
would be a wonder if they would. In backward 
countries like India and China where the great 
majority of the people suffer from economic and 
social handicaps it is not so easy to inculcate 
new habits — especially if they conflict with 
their traditional outlook and make a call upon 
their not-too-heavy purse. Yet taken all things 
together, the Chinese Government, in a shorter 
time and perhaps at less cost as well, has been 
able to draw in a larger number of people in the 
campaign for planned parenthood. 



While ,thc India Government may not 
possess all the means at the disposal of the 
Government of China tlicy can study the 
Chinese efforts in this direction with much pro- 
fit to them and the nation as well. 

Congress and Prohibition 

The Congress is committed to a policy of 
prohibition. In several States proliibition is 
already an oflicial policy. From the vciy begin- 
ning, however, an influential section of the 
I)eopIc, including leading Congressmen, has 
been sceptical about the effectiveness of pro- 
hibition as a policy for social progress and 
emnneipation. The Press lias frequently pub- 
lished reports of increasing corruption and 
illicit distilling. In several States — particularly 
in the South — proliibition has hit the toddy 
makers, a section of the poorer people, by 
dcpi’iving them of their living without offering 
them any alternative inoan^. An official com- 
mission in Andhra advised tlie scrapping of the 
prohibition polic}^ in that Stale. But the Con- 
gress lias remained adamant and has stuck to 
its ])olicy of prohiliition. The recent criticism 
of Bajkuniari Ainrit Kaur also docs not appear 
to have had any impact uiioii the framers of 
Congress policy. 

Apart from the broader question of the 
sociological implications of jirohibition there is 
the question whether the Congress itself has any 
sincere belief in its efficncy and desirability. 
Such a question becomes all the more perli- 
nent against the reported nomination of a 
number of people holding liquor-permits for 
election to the Nagpur Corporation. The Con- 
gress High Command is reportedly sending Shri 
Shriman Narayan to resolve the deadlock now 
facing ,ihc Nagpur Municipal Congress orga- 
nisation following the division among its mem- 
bers on tlie issue of nomination of persons for 
the municipal body, and it would be resolved 
some way or other. There would still be the 
question how a section of the Congress 
could nominate a number of persons hold- 
ing liquor permits to represent it in the 
municipal council directly violating the Central 
directive on policy. The people would watch 
with interest what step the Congress Higli 
Command cares to take against the persons who 
openly violated a policy on which the Congress 
placed such great importance throughout India 


that even the sufferings of a great number of 
people also failed to impress upon them the 
necessity for a change of policy. 

A7nrit Kaur on the Budget 

Wc append below the news-report of 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s criticisms and sug- 
gestions ro the Budget. Wc congratulate her on 
speaking out her mind as befits a true follower 
of Gandhi which she is. 

Her remarks on the dismal results of pro- 
hibition arc borne out by facts as any truthful 
observer can confirm, and she is quite right 
about Salt-Tax. 

“New; D(dhi, May 20. — If today’s Rajya Sablia 
dchalc on the Budget ]>ioposals is an index of 
Parliamentary opinion, Mr. Krishnaniachari will 
not find it easy to get ihenv accepted unaltered. 

“What must have disturbed the Government 
\\as not the expect(‘d rondemnalion from the 
Opposition benches, hut tlu* sirong, if polite, 
ciitieism from^ Congress speakers as well. 

“Tlie most efferlivc attack came from the 
former Health Minister, Rajknm.ari Amrit Kaur. 
She prefaced her speeeli with the rcmaik that for 
the first lime since independence she w'as able to 
offer some criticism. 

“Her speech containcil two suggestions which, 
imumal enough from, a (".ongress member, were 
particularly iciuarkahh^ from a welbknown 
follower of Mahatma Candlii: Slu? asked the 
Government to scrap prohibition and impose a 
salt tax. 

“As in other countries which had tried the 
experiment, she said prohibition had been a 
‘dismal failure’ in. India, too, and would conti- 
nue to be so. 

“A \ery small prccentage of Indians were 
addicts, she argued and the money that should go 
to the GoACrnmeiit was being taken by bootleggers 
who, she believed, were the biggest protagonists 
of prohibition. In addition, the administration 
was being corrupted. 

“Gandhiji’s greatness, the Rajkumari said, 
lay in acknowledging an error and retracing a 
wrong step, nif he had know^i the facts, she was 
sure he would have said that prohibition should 
be abolished and temperance achieved in other 
ways. 

“She also felt that it v^as incorrect to follow' 
Mahatma Gandhi literally by refusing to tax salt 
when circumstances had changed. His action 



was syn^bolic, she said, but the tax could now* 
earn large revenues without hitting the poor as 
hard as the new excises. 

“The new Budget proposals might, she feared, 
make life impossible for the poor. While it 
should be the Government’s objective to make 
the poor less poor, the proposals seemed to go 
the other way. 

“Among the other changes she suggested 
were an increase in air fares instead of railway 
fares, and in the prise of postal envelopes instead 
of postcards. She (dticized the proposed tax 
on personal ellects on the ground that it Was 
impractical and would lead to harassnieni. She 
advised the Government to concentrate on re- 
ducing corruption and minimizing administrative 
expenditures. 

“Each of the four succeeding speakers, from 
the Congress as well as the Opposition, took the 
line that the new proposals imposed an unfair 
burden on the poorer classes. 

“Quoting figures, Mr. Chandulal Parikh. 
(C) said taxation had increased by Rs. 190 
crores in the last 14 months. It would have 
been all right if the new taxes had been gradually 
imposed, but they were too much for the country 
when imposed in such a short period. 

“He wms sure that the new taxes would be 
followed by a greater rise in prices and conse- 
quently in wages. This would further increase 
the cost of the second Plan. He pointed out 
that the incoir\c-tax exemption level, raised from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4.200 only two years ago, was 
now being reversed. 

“Speaking as an experienced businessman, 
he made the point that if the Government wished 
to industrialize the country rapidly, it should 
not tax undistributed profits. He did not object 
to individual taxes being raised and supported 
the levies on wealth and expenditure.” 

Rajaji on the Budget 

We append beluw the extracts from the 
speech made by Sri C. Rajagopalachari. The 
extract is from the Hindusthan Times, It shows 
that the “keenest analytical intellect in the 
Congress” still remains unimpaired, 

Madras, May 16. — Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
said today that the net result of the 
“experiment in national socialism” being tried by 
the Union Finance Minister by way of taxations 


on wealth and expenditure would be “a great op- 
pression, utter misery and general demoralization.” 
He thotight that the soul of the people at all 
significant levels would be enslaved to ofEcialdom. 

In a statement, critickshig the budget pro- 
posals, particularly the proposals to tax wjealth 
and expenditure, Mr. Rajagop,alachari said tlio 
tax on wealth and the tax on expenditure had 
been taken straiglu from academical thought to 
actual imposition in India. 

Dwelling on the implications of the proposed 
taxes, he said: “Both the taxes aia; percentage 
taxes and not lump-sum taxes on slabs above the 
prescribed minimum of wc.dlli held or of annual 
income, every rupee is to be taxed at the pres- 
cribed rate, and assessment and collection both 
fall into the ot)cralivc field of bureaucracy. The 
immediate first step will be the constitution of 
new large departments of survey and valuation 
of wealth, and the second step will be the orgaiii- 
zalion of a strict collection department winch 
will scrutinize all the expenditure of the faiTillies 
involved. Survey and evaluation of all wealth, 
except agricultural land, means and includes an 
.inventory and appraisement of house pi'opto’ty, 
motor cars, fumilure, typewriteis, jewellery 
of tlie womenfolk: and the title to them and the 
current market price of all the trinkets of gold 
and silverware, in fact all the sacred secrets of 
family life. The accounts must he verified and 
effective sanctions attached to untrue or inaccu- 
rate list and evaluations.” 

' As for the tax on expenditure, he said, 
every man and woman above the income line 
prescribed wlould have to maintain a strict and 
accurate account throughout the days of his or 
her life, not merely of special items of expendi- 
ture but of every routine item .also and vouch for 
accuracy and completeness on penalty of prose- 
cution and heavy financial penalties. 

He said: “An oppressive atmosphere and a 
condition will be universally created to which a 
straightforward communist State may well be 
preferred.” 

He added: “There arc some seemingly in- 
nocent steps that will bring in so much corrup- 
tion in their train in this our land that we must 
refrain from the experiment altogether. For 
once we launch la public policy of taxation, it 
v^ill be impossible thereafter to withdraw. The 
commitments of public expenditure will not per- 



mit any retreat whatever may be the obvious 
justification for withdrawal.” 

Mr. Rajagopalachari concluded: “If the 
gap between planned expenditure and resources 
lis too great to be bridged otherwise than by such 
disastrous proposals, the better alternative is 
obviously to cut the plans down. Otherwise 
between commitments to foreign countries and 
widespread and intolerable corruption and oppre- 
ssion at home our democracy will be morally so 
enfeebled that we shall be inviting calamity and 
what I do not wish more specifically to describe.” 

The Hindu for May 23, givevs another long 
statement, by Sri Rajagopalachari from which 
we append (‘xtracts below: 

Mr. Rajagopalachari next referred to tlie 
eondcmnalion of the Food Ministry for the rise in 
prices of foodgrains and said that he did not 
agree that the Food Minister wtas responsible 
for this. “The Union Food Minister is a very 
able Minister and I know that,” he said and 
added that if the Food Minister was not respon- 
sible there were a number of other causes for 
it. “Tliere are fundamental causes that arc 
operating and are raising the food prices, viz,, 
agrarian laws and the population. The only way 
to lower the prices would be by force, by control 
wlhich was another form of force, rigid regula- 
tion, by starving the farmer and a number of 
other unpleasant things. This was not welcome 
and it was not possible. Even if they got some 
food by this method it was not \vorthwhile. 

Mr. Raj,agopalachari dealt with the criticism 
that the taxes in this country were not advancing 
in relation to the national income as taxes had 
advanced in other countries. The agricultural 
income that could be taxed was different from 
the agricultural income which went to constitute 
the national income. The main body who made 
up the national income were merely cultivators, 
tenants and labourers without land. That was 
the reason for the low» percentage of national 
income. It was impossible to make any advance 
in taxation with that kind of national income. It 
was no use comparing the advance made in taxa- 
tion in relation to the national income in other 
countries with that of this country. “It is,” 
Rajaji said, “a question of examining the human 
element that is involved in any proposition. It 
is quite easy to talk of stagnation, national in- 
come and taxation. If you go into the human 
element concerned in these various phases you 


will find you are de;aling with various types of 
people who make up the national income. 

The national inconje has risen because of 
the rise in prices rather than due to increase in 
actual income. 

Referring to the finance for the Second 
Plan, he said, the question they had to examine 
vj|as whether the Plan was right and whether it 
bad to be altered. “’This Plan is really the great 
miFchief-m;aker and not the Food Ministry,” 
Rajaji remarked anpdst laughter. 

Rajaji said the Plan had given to use a 
modern woid, a monolithic cast to our public 
affairs. Our public affaiis had br*eii imprisoned 
within the stone walls of the Plan and had been 
robbed of necessary flexibility. If they were 
going to spread misery all over the land by high, 
prices, it was impossible to spend money on the 
Plan. The Government had themselves admitted 
that inflation had been one of the results of the 
Plan. The taxation measures would raise the 
prices still further. If these were the essential 
parts of the Plan, it Was better to look into it. 

Referring to plans in Russia and ChinA, he 
said that whatever derogatory view^s they might 
entertain about what was being done in CoiT\mn- 
nisl countries, they had done well. Even the 
CoVermaenl of India agreed that they had done 
very well. The secret of their success lay not in 
belter administration or spicadovcr of taxation 
measures — in fact, not taxation at all — but in 
forced labour of the people. That wjas the only 
thing that could make a backward people, carry 
out Plans for development rapidly. If labour 
was not voluntarily forthcoming, it was obtained 
by force. But, it was not possible to do such 
things in India. , 

With ,all their appreciation of the Plan, they 
should remember that the Plan consisted of cer- 
tain projects in certain areas of the country. They 
were taxed in order that the projects might be 
carried out. But it w»as wrong to impose indirect 
tax on everybody in the country, without refer- 
ence to the .advantages attained in any particular 
area by surh projects. It was not a suggestion 
for disintegration but they wanted fairness in the 
distribution of the burden. It was better to levy 
cesses in territories where development works 
had directly benefited the people. Instead of 
this, was it right to increase the prices of a post- 
card or journey by rail? It Was not fair. 

Looking into the Plan more carefully. 
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Rajaji said, they would find that they should cut 
their coat according to the cloth. The cloth was 
their capacity to pay and capacity id offer labour. 
If they had capacity to contribute labour, they 
could cut down the payment part of it. But, 
they wanted to get foreign aid and foreign loan. 
“All that V. ill come back with con\pound interest,*’ 
he said and added that it was not possible to 
live for any length of time on foreign aid. They 
had to lixkc all these factors into account if they 
were to })r.?parc a proper, scientific Plan which 
would be an insJrumciit of liappl 00*^5 and not 
misery. 

Mr. Rajagopalachavi said that criticism of 
the budget propo><als had been widespread. He 
had received telegrams congratulating him on 
his “bold” step in criliclsing the budget. He 
consi(!eM?d this ati'ihutio]i of "dj-'ldne^^^s” to biin 
revealed llie fear <1 iIk^ pc<'pic to crilicise the 
Government. No doubl. they siiotuld not ^be 
irrelevant or iinjioliic in ibcir utterances, but 
they should be bold to voice tlu ir feelings. The 
people who had congratulated hin\ aho w. anted 
him to go about from place Iv) piiue to campaign 
against the taxation measures. This was 
iiolliing but “fantastic nonsense.*’ Ho^v could 
he go aho^if criticising his <»ld colleagues; nor 

he in a fit condition to do it. It was fnr 
those who had 1-ccn hit hy lim measures, lo take 
up lln^ nvatlcr and agitate. IVrsonaliy. he was 
not afTccU’d hy anything contained in the budget. 

He said, criticism from <()mmcrcial and 
indu '•trial circles seemed to be cliaractcrisc’d bv 
a “silent satisfaction'’ that the tax burden had 
fr'illeii on the poor also. J^ut, ho \v<mld analyse* 
the fi 2 ur(*«. The total cstim,alcd icccipts from 
the proposal' would he about 99 crores, out 
of whicli about Its. 25 crore*^ only would be cou- 
Irihiitcd by the neh. Tlic rc<=t would be boMie 
by the poor. 

Mr. Kajagopalaehari said there Were two 
ways of getting popularity ami approval c;f tho 
proposals. One was by doing what was right; 
the other was hy aptrroaching the organs of 
public opinion. Important mnvspapers were 
directly deallh w'ilh. First of all Government 
pretended to inflict enhancement of duty on 
newsprint but then withdrew' it. Human psycho- 
logy was peculiar and they felt flattered when 
the tax was withdrawn on the pretext that it 
was an “error.” But newspaper people seemed 
to understand that it Wia» not accidental but a 


real imposition which was withdrawn later. 
From a perusal of the leading articles on the 
budget published in the various papers in tlie 
country, ho w\as able to find a certain mildness 
pievailing in their criticism of the budget. 
Thcie was not the Original verve in the attack, 
A\liich was found before the withdrawal of the 
impost. He felt that that was not the way in 
which criticism in the organs of public opinion 
w',as to be conducted. Of course, everybody had 
a right to lake ( aie of his own inlcre=t, but the 
Press had a definite responsibility. It was not 
right for them to turn a blind eye on the lower- 
ing of tlie minimum taxable income while coii- 
gwilulating the Finance Minister on lowering the 
lales in the Iiiglier incomes. In this process, tho 
Finance Minister had iifjL lost any reveiuic; he 
bad gained the goodwill of those abre, 0 and ill- 
will of those below. 

Mr. Kajagopahebari said people sliould not 
be afraid of criticising the ( 70 \ciiin\ciit, on 
account of their icgard fo'r the Piimo 

Minister. The Priiiio Mlnislcr, wdiatovcr was 
said and done, belonged to the CovernmenL; the 
Finance Minister had to l*c defended by him. 
Tlicrcfoie his commendation of the budget should 
not delei them from erilieising it. jNoj wau’e they 
justified ill seeking the opinion of dij>lomatic 
ri'preoeiitalives such as the Ambassador of the 
Ignited States on the soundness of the ])roposaP. 
America was inleicsled in keeping lh(! Cominu- 
ni^l-» off and would therefore apprene of taxation 
in order to find the rcsourc for the Pian. 

liajaji expressed the fear that the tax;Uiori 
measures would only increase as they proceeded 
im])lemcnting the Plan, year after year. He 
cited imposition hy him, 20 years ago, of the 
sales-lax of one pie per rupee. It had increased 
since and very inueh with the introduction of 
‘'naya paisa.’’ Indirect taxes, once put in, 
would never bd withdrawal and w'oiild go on 
adding to the burden of the poor, unless them 
was a safety valve. A situation would arise when 
the taxpayer could not payj Friends of the 
Finance Minister, he hoped, would advise him to 
keep far away from tliat climate and not indulge 
in “financial brinkmanship.” 

Rajaji referred to the criticism of Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur of the Budget and said that every- 
body wias pleased that ark ex-Minister made the 
criticism. Rajaji said that she made |a great 
mistake in asking foir the imposition of the salt 
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tax and the drink tax. “Look at the idea of 
making the inefficiency of the Governincnt 
an excuse for putting n tax,” he said. Brotidly 
considered it was ridiculous to scrap Prohibition 
because the Government had failed. If the ad- 
ministration was inefficient, they must improve 
it. If they had the lax then it dould only add to 
the burden of the poor. It will add to their 
misery, not only financial but also psychological. 

Conning bark to the taxation proposals, 
Rajaji said that they wore sugar coaled for the 
L^gis’atusc to siiv : go<»d, the lich as well 

as tlio p.;or lii'.xe been taxed.” Sinec Mr. 
Kri dmaiiutebaii wwi, bis {litnd he kiiewi his mind 
and hi< irlJ’llcelual L:\el was veiy high. His 
bad lun in I! c direction of new seleiitific 
kind.-* oi l<L\:ilioni tlial eould b(; imposed on the 
ricli. Ibi liad lakeo up lb{! weallh-lax ami llic 
expendiliivc-tax and tried to make it as seieiUific 
as j)ossib(c. Sveio'-ene went up in prlee as soon 
as the laxalion |)r(«p<jsa!s were announced. The 
l)Oor man had ali-o been called upon to pay more 
by way of increased railway fare and tax on lea, 
coffee, etc. 

A new in\ention of jurisprudence had been 
inlioduecd in the Budget, he said. What was 
tlu' tax on (‘xpendilurc, he asked, and answered 
that I)(\ .aiisc lliev 1. ought somelhing they had to 
pay ll'ic lax. ‘‘This ineasuie of lax on expendi- 
liiicd’ lie salt!, ‘*is really an cncioaehinent on the 
Slalc\s splu'ie of taxation on sales and pur. 
eliai-es.” They Jiiighl, he said, read the consti- 
tutional position and they would find no provi- 
sion made for a tax on i xpendilurc. He hopevl 
the legal implications o;f the taxation on expen- 
diture and railway rate wKjuld in due course be 
examined. Again, an agricultural article had 
been treated as a manufaeluicd aitiele and this 
was an encroachment on the rights of the Stales. 
He thought that the States which got doles from 
the Central Government weic not going to con- 
test the position. If duty could be levied on 
extraction of oil then excise duly could be levied 
on rice also. 

Indian Editors Abroad 

K. Balaraman, the U.N. correspondent of 
the Hindu at New York, sends the following 
news to his paper. 

The five top Indian editors who have come 
here under the auspices of the International Press 
Ilnstitute headed for Boston and the Niagara Falb 


to-day after four days in lh|is rnetroyiolis of 
concrete sky-scrapers and asphalt canyons. Dur- 
ing their stay heie, they were wined and dined 
by Indians, official and non-official, and smiled 
upon by the pleasant spring weather. However — 
and this mu:?t have come as an unpleasant sur- 
prise to them that they who have thrown open 
llic hospitable columns of their respective news- 
papers to every Tom, Dick aiid Harry delega- 
tion from abioad which lias visited India — they 
have fo far been complclcly ignored by the 
American. iNcitlici llie Ameiiean Com- 

millcc jor J.P.l. whirh is siippu^scd to be in 
(b.iige of ibe an augenirnts for llu ir visit here, 
nor the large-iUiml)cr.-d I'ublic Relations Staff of 
the (fO\ei nnicpl uf India bu^aed luu*, who could 
lia\c Lililiscd liiis oppoituhily of the (’(liloiV visit 
lo «onic ftivonialilc piibllcity for India seem 
to have dc\olcd aiiv ibougliL lo the public 
iclalions side of tJ-e i dilor.^’ delcgalion. with the 
r(5(ilt, nut a .single h is aj^pcared about them 
in llu' S}>apers. Stune Deputy Minister from 
India has only to come and the entire Government 
of India’s Public Relations team here goes around 
the Press hawking news of the visit. Evidently. 
India’s toj) editors arc not important enough 
people. 

Ihc Foiaugn Pobev Association gave a 
dinner for the* \j.sillng editors la-t night and Mr. 
Tushar Kanli Glio-h of ihc Anuita Bazar Patrika 
made a speerb. which doubtbss the Press Trust 
bad diitiiully caldcd to India and has been 
r-l‘ lashed in the Indian Press, but both 
ibe funclicii and speeches luwc gone completely 
unnotiecd here. The editors met the U.N. 
Sccielaiy-Oiieral )e^t(Tv!ay, foi wdiieh they have 
lo thank Indi.i’o li\e-wi;e peunanent delegate, 
Mr. Ailhur I.all. v.hi> at my lequesl, arranged 
the meeting at shot I notice. i 

The Dcjcncc of India 

The news report, from tlic Statesman, 
given infra would indicate that tliere is at least 
one Elder St^jLcsman left who is not befogged, 
and bewildered by shibboleths and fetishes, 
like our myo])ic and hag-ridden tin-gods. 

Ncao Delhi, May 22. — “A few hours before 
the Lok Sahha was due to discuss the official re- 
solution criticizing the production of nuclear wea- 
pons, Dr. H. N. Kunzru, who has been associated 
with more than one military committee, created a 
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stir in the Raj) a Sabha by demanding that the 
Indian Arii^ be equipped with atomic weapons. 

“Much as he regretted the use of such wea- 
pons, he said it w'as necessary to face facts. India 
could not afford to have weapons inferior to those 
possessed by her neighbours. 

“He also suggested belter amenities for 
officers and men and the purchase of submarines 
to protect the air-craft-carricr India would soon 
acquire.” 

Working Committee News 

We append below :x report from tlic 
Statesman on the latest deliberations of that 
effete body, which has been completely emas- 
culated since the Congie.ss came into power, the 
Congress Working Committee. 

Time was when tlie Working Committee — 
and through it the (Congress — was the last 
court of appeal of a helpless people against the 
bloodless, soulless and ruthless workings of the 
administration. Today the administration has 
swallowed the Congress, its sole function being 
to approve and applaud. 

New Delhi, May 27. — “Devoting the best 
part of its seven-hour meeting to the problem of 
revitalizing the parly oigaiiization, llie Congress 
Working Cominillee today took two important 
decisions. 

“One Was to make tlie Congress more ‘fnne- 
tional’ by ‘rtdlcclively affiliating’ organizations 
such as Women’s Councils, trade unions, Kisan 
Sabhas and co-operative soeielies. The other was 
to make the elections within the party — except 
those to the basic units, the maiidal committees 
— indirect. 

“ITie cominillee felt that indirect elections 
would eliminate miuh of the rancour and rift in- 
herent in tile present sy^teni erf direct elections 
and that new eleinenls brought in by ‘functional 
affiliation’ would make the party more broad- 
based. 

“A special sub-conmiillce, headed by Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, was formed to prepare, in the 
light of today’s decision, a detailed scherne for 
the consideration of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, meeting here on June 1 and 2. 

“It was also decided that apart from this 


sub-comn^ittee’s report, which will be presented t 
it in the form of a resolution, the A.I.C.C 
should consider two other official resolutions rela 
ting to the food problem and the country’s gene 
ral economic situation. 

“These resolutions will be drafted at ai 
informal m^eeting of the Working Committee oi 
the eve of the two-day A.I.C.C. session. 

“While explaining today’s decisions of th 
Committee to reporters, Mr. Shriman Narayaii 
Congress General Secretary, categoiically denies 
a Press report that a proposal to ask Mr. Nehn 
to step down from the office of rriii\e Ministe 
bad been ‘discussed at the highest le\el.’ 

“He said that one of the non ofii ^iai resolu- 
tions tabled for the A.I.C.C. did contain this 
proposal and the Wiorking Comniitlee had genc- 
lally examined its admissibility along with other 
resolutions. But lie could not say iirinicdiatcdy if 
the resolution would be admitted for discussion 
at the A.I.C.C. 

“Informed sources, however, said subse- 
quently that the resolution in its present form was 
bound to be lulecl out of order. It is karnt that 
when the resolution was read out at the Com- 
mittee’s ineeting today, along with other non- 
official resolutions, the only reaction it evoked 
was general laughter. 

“Once ugain Mr. T. T. Krisluiainachari w'^as 
present at the Coniinittcc’s mccling whidi con- 
tinued for a short while the ovci night discussion 
on the taxation proposals. 

“While agreeing that it was ‘ahsolulcdy neces- 
sary’ to raise resources for the Second Five-Year 
Plan, the Conunitlce laid stress on the impera- 
tive need for economy in governmental expendi- 
ture >and for creating an atmosphere of austerity 
and simplicity in the country. 

“It was specifically suggested that expendi- 
ture on huge buildings should be avoided and 
that Ministers and Congress leaders should use 
smaller cars. 

“Mr. Nehru’s review of foreign affairs is 
undci stood to have been exceedingly brief. Two 
subjects referred to were the Middle East and 
Indo-Pakislan relations. He is reported to have 
said that the overall international situation con- 
tinued to be ‘bad’.” 



THE ROLE OF OPFOSlWON IN THE HOUSE OP 
THE PEOPLE (1952—1956) 

By Prof. C. P. BHAMBHRI, m.a. 


Parliament is the centre and focus of a Parlia- 
mentary democracy, and the real basis of the 
latter lies in the toleration of the opposition, 
which keeps the Government and the civil 
servants on toes. The Indian-Con titution- 
makers also accepted the principle cf Par ia- 
mentaiy democracy for their country. The 
Indian Par iamcrit consists of two Houses. The 
Upper House is known as the Council of States; 
and the Lower House is known as the House of 
the People. The members of the Lower House are 
to be elected directly on tliO ba^is of adult 
suffrage. The first election to the House was 
licld ill 1951-52. The first House under the 
repub ican constitution met on Tuesday, 13th 
May, 1952. As party Government is the vital 
principh; of representative Govcniment, many 
parties took active part in the elections. The 
Congress Party, which was able to capture the 
majority of the scats of the House of the 
Pcop’e, formed the Government, and many 
other groups and independent members, who 
were in minority, foimcd the oiiposition. The 
percentage of votes polled in favour of the 
Congress party in the general election of 
1951-r2 of the House of the People was 45.01, 
and it was ab’e to capture 264 scats out of 499 
seats. Tlie rest of the scats were occupied by the 
opposition groups and independent members. 

Before we discuss the actual role of the 
opposition in the House of the People, it is 
essential to know, what the opposition is 
actually expected to do. The attack and criticise 
the Government and individual Ministers is 
the function of the opposition. The duty of the 
opposition is to oppose. It adopts Sir Tobby's 
advice, “So soon as ever thou scest him, draw; 
and as thou drawest, swear horrible.” (quoted 
from W. I. Jennings’ Cabinet Government) . 

If Parliament’s main function is to criticise 

the Government, the opposition is its most im- 
portant part. Its members are, so to speak, 
critics by profession. The Government has its 
majority and so can govern; but it must do so 
under a constant fire of criticism from the 
opposition. Opinion outside is assumed to be 
divided; therefore it is desirable that inside the 
House Ministers may be reminded of Cromweirs 
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injunction, “I beseech you, by the bowels of 
Christ, think it possible that you may be mis- 
taken.” — Jennings: The British Constitution, 

p. 81. 

Moreover, the opposition of one day will 
be tlic government of the next, but the condi- 
tion is that it shall maintain its identity and 
appear always with an alternative piogran.mo, 
which will be regarded by the electorate .as a 
pledge. 

^'Opposition parties play a necessary 
role in a democracy by providing a training 
ground for po iticians who may at any mo- 
ment he called upon to discharge the func- 
tions of Government.” — A. B. Lai: The 
Indian Parliament ^ p. 270. 

Thus opposition provides an a’leruative 
Government also. 

The immense public benefit of an organized 
opposition has been fully recognized. It is a 
great check upon corruption and defective ad- 
ministration. It is, too, the means by which 
individual injustice is prevented. It is the 
public duty of the opposition to raise questions 
of corruption and mal-administration. It is a 
duty hardly less important than that of Gov- 
ernment. It is due to this fact that in England, 
“Jlis Majesty’s Opposition” is regarded second 
in importance to ‘ His Majesty’s Government.” 
It is known as “His Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion” in England. The leader of the opposition 
is paid £2 000 a year. In Canada, the salary 
of the leader of the opposition has teen pro- 
vided since 1906. In a Cominunity where no 
opposition parties arc permitted, the alternative 
Government is one of ‘courtiers, po’icemen, sol- 
diers and gangsters’ and it is only by vio’ent 
methods that the Government may be ousted. 
An effective opposition renders a government a 
going concern. It prevents the formation of 
monpolies in politics. It ensures a neutral and 
non-po’iticalHcivil service and armed forces. 

To find out whether a people is free it is 
necessary only to ask if there is an opposition 
and if there is, to ask w’hcre it is. The existence 
of a strong opposition is the greatest guarantee 
that there shall be no tyranny of the ru ing 
party. Due to the non-cxistenco of the opposi^ 



tion parties in Soviet Russia, she is very rightly 
described as a tota’itarian State. Wherever only 
one party is allowed to exist, civil service, army 
and judiciary, all become party affairs fully 
controlled by the party in power as in Soviet 
Russia. Thus liberty of the individual for 
which he has been strugg ing through all the 
ages, is sacrificed at the altar of a monolithic 
party. 

Thus an effective opposition is very neces- 
sary for the right functioning of a Pailiamentary 
democracy. But it is not the business of the 
opposition to obstnict the Government. Its 
purpose is to criticise not Lo hinder. Obstruction 
brings Parliamentary Government into con- 
tempt. The Government mu^t govern and the 
opposition must oppose. The Government has 
the j)Owcr to obstruct the oiiposition, and the 
opposition has the power to obstruct the 
government, but neither kinrl of obatniction is 
desirable because it leads to confusion and 
results in inefficiency. 

Types of OpposrnoN in the House 

Inside the House there arc many opposition 
groups and also many independent and un- 
attached members. Sri Nehru has said that they 
can be represented in colours from scarlet, 
various hues of red, pink and yellow, to deep 
blue. Traditional classification of right, left 
and centre is inapplicable to the various groups 
as repre ented in the Luk Sabha. Wc can 
divide them into extreme left, extreme right and 
moderate left. The ruling party is attacked 
from the extreme right by Jan Sangh and the 
Mahasabha. ft accuses the rulers of resorting to 
radica' social and economic reforms in the 
society and a<lvocates an aggressive policy 
towards Pakistan. Tlic second type of attiick 
is made from the extreme left that is the Com- 
munists, who form tlic largest single group in 
the Lok Sabha. They advocate radical social 
reforms and economic changes. “It criticises the 
ruling party from the angle of tlie toiling people.'' 
The third group is represented by the Demo- 
cratic Socia'ists and the Praja Socialist party. 
They are moderate leftists. They also believe 
in social and economic changes, but they are 
not as aggressive and vio’ent as the Commu- 
nists. Then there are many unattached and in- 
dependent members who are mainly guided by 
the principle of ‘opinion shall be expressed as 


the occasion arises.* Thus the opposition con- 
sists of various divided, even antagonistic, 
groups which are fundaments ly and ideologi- 
cally opposed to each other. Sri Nehru observed 
about the nature of the opposition that 

“They hold together, I suppose because of 
the stress of circumstances and sometimes 
there are marriages of convenience, sometimes 
fol owed by rapid divorces, and on the whole 
we find these strange bed-fellows consorting 
together because of a certain spirit of opposi- 
tion to the majority group.” 

The opposition benches were graced by 
great personalities like the late Dr. S. P. 
Mukherji, Sri N. C. Chatterji, Prof. Hiren 
Mukherji, Sri Ashoka Mehta, Dr. N. B. Khare, 
Sri H. V. Kamath, Acharya Kripalani, Dr. 
Lanka Sundaram, etc. The opposition has great 
speakers. Dr. Lanka Sundaram speaks with an 
average of 200-220 words a minute in English: 

“There is the perennial word-spinning of 
Hiren Mukherji, the logistics of N. C, Chat- 
terji, the crisp uncouth aphorisms of N. B. 
Khare and tlio skilled machiiie-guiming of 
Renu' Chakravarty.” 

Had Dr. S. P. Mukherjee lived longer, lie 
vvould^have contributed greatly to make the 
opposition more effective than it is today. Mr. 
S. S. More once said regarding the op];ositiou 
members: 

“Wc do command, on our side, though so 
small, some cx-Presidents of the Congress, 
some cx-Gencral Secretaries of the Congress, 
some doughty fighters in the cause of freedom 
who stiU cany on their faces the scars of the 
freedom's battle. Wc have some ex-Judges 
of High Court.” 

Thus opposition benches were occupied by 
some great brains of the country. 

Attitude of the Government Towards 
THE Opposition 

Before wc discuss the actual role of the 
opposition we should know what was the atti- 
tude of the government towords the opposition. 
The attitude of the government can best be des- 
cribed in the words of Sri Jawaharlai Nehru 
who was the leader of the ruling party. He 
said: 

“We welcome the coming to this House 
of the members of the opposition whoever 
they may be, and however much we might 
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differ from them in many matters we wel- 
come them, because undoubtedly they re- 
present a certain section of Indian opinion, 
because it is good in a House of this kind to 
have a vigorous opposition so that whether it 
is government or the majority party, they do 
not become complacent. If I may strike a 
personal note, regardless of the present 
differences, when I sec many faces of o'd 
comrades who belong to the opposition now, 
some memories of the past come to me. I do 
not wish to forget them, and I cannot 
imagine that ways may not be found for a 
measure of co-operation with those wuth 
whom we have co-operated in the past.’' 
— Sri Nehru, 22nd May, 1953. Parliamentary 
Debates, 

lie once again said: 

“I invite members of the opposition, not 
only members of the House, but others out- 
side this House to come and confer with us 
in regard to planning in general or in regard 
to our Five-Year Plan. ... As a matter of 
fact, our attitude hero in regard to the 
opposition ought to be appreciated not only 
with respect to organizations which openly 
have the poMcy of conducting activities 
which can only be called subversive activities 
but with every kind of opposition. I should 
like to know in what country in Asia, 
America or Europe or Africa opposition of 
this type has greater freedom? . . . The 
House will remember that on a previous 
occasion I said that I would w’cleomc, as 
much co-operation as possib’e from members 
opposite, in fact, from the whole House. It is 
very difficult to find out a method or 
to organise a metliod for that co- 
operation. . . . And I mentioned to the 
Members of the opposition that I would like 
to confer with them on any important matter 
that arises and a few days ago we had such 
affairs. ... I am not ta king of co-operation 
in this House but actual consultations, etc., 
in regard to important matters ... In ad- 
ministration there are many things in com- 
mon which any political party would have to 
do anyhow.’* 

Wliatcver has been said above about the 
freedom of the opposition parties and the 
consultations of the Government with the oppo- 


sition, was it a fact or a lip-service only? As far 
as freedom of the opposition parties was con- 
cerned they were real y free. As far as consulta- 
tion of the Government with the opposition w^as 
concerned, whether it was a fact or not, is to be 
known by the election of the , Speaker and 
other important Parliamentary affairs. 

Opposition and the Election of 
THE Speaker 

The new House of the People was to elect 
its chairman (Speaker) . There is a very hoary 
and exemplary convention which is followed in 
the British House of Commons, that is, the 
Speaker is elected unanimously. The conven- 
tion has a great practical advantage. The office 
of the Speaker is of great responsibility and it 
demands impartia’ity from the holder of the 
office. If you want to guarantee his impartiality, 
he should be elected unopposed. An elected 
Speaker on a party basis cannot bo as impartial 
as a non-party Speaker. 

The new Parliamentarians did not take 
advantage from the experience of the Mother of 
Parliaments. Pandit Jaw^aharlal Nchni pro- 
posed file name of the late Sri G. V. Mavlankar. 
and A. K. Gopalan the name of Sri Shata Pam 
More. The House was divided. Ayes were 394. 
Noes were 55. The Congress candidate was 
elected as Speaker. 

This even is of great significance. It shows 
clearly that in the future Parliaments when the 
opposition groups shall be stronger as it should 
be in the interest of true Parliamentary demo- 
cracy, the office of the Speaker shall be a 
greatly contested office. Though he will behave 
in an impartial way in the House, psycho- 
logically he cannot forgot that he was onposed 
by many honourable members of the House, 
and many members a’so cannot forget that they 
had opposed the Speaker, and if such a memi- 
ber’s motion for adjournment is disallowed or 
he is not allowed to speak on any occasion when 
he likes to speak, though perfectly according to 
the rules of pajocedure, the member should think 
that the Speaker is teking revenge. Thus the 
honn^des of the Speaker should always be in 
doubt. Impartia’ity of the Speaker is not only 
desirable but nonetheless essential. Opposition 
today has to fight the steam-rorcr of the Con- 
gress. There are so many victorious leaders of 
the victorious party in the House aud it is not 
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unusual that the wine of victory goes to their 
heads and the minorities suffer. Protection of 
the interests of the minorities is in the hands of 
the Speaker. 

Opposition had a grievance that it was not 
consulted hy the majority party in the ejection 
of the Speaker. The late Dr. S. P. Mukherjee 
said: 

'‘Wc would have been happier if you had 
stood for re-clcction as an independent 
candidate and not as a candidate on bcha f 
of any particular party. That is a convention 
which is accepted throughout the world and 
no one opi)oscs such a re-election of the 
Speaker. Again, Sir, in your selection it 
wou'd have been better if the leader of the 
House had consulted the opposition at least 
infoiinally before your naiiic was sc ected.” 

There would have been a practical diffi- 
culty with the majority party, how to consult 
various opposition groups and many indepen- 
dent members. This difficulty docs not absolve 
them of the responsibility of starting a bad 
tradition. The conventions and traditions laid 
down by this Par'iament shall be followed by 
later PaiTiaments and also by many State 
legis'atures. Moreover, a non-party Speaker 
was vrry essential because Parliamentary life 
has on'y recently begun in our land and it is 
yet n tender plant that iTouires delicate and 
careful hand^ine and careful nursing. The late 
Mavlankar righPy observed: 

^To expect the Speaker to be out of 
politics a'togetlior without the corresponding 
convention (unoppoFcd ejection) is. pci haps, 
cntci taining contradictory expectations.’* — 
13th May, 1C52, Parliamentary Debates, 

His partisan election aroused suspicion and 
a vote of censure was moved later on. This we 
shall discuss afterwards. 

The vote of ccnsuie moved against the late 
Mavlankar did not change the ideas of the 
majority party. They rcfLi>ed to learn any- 
thing either from the experience of the British 
House cf Commons or from their own experience, 
and on 8(h March, 1956, Sri M. Anantha- 
sayanam Ayyanecr was e'ected Speaker on 
party basis and Sri H. N. Mukherji said: 

*T feel, for example, that your election to 
this office could have been, perhaps, more 
felicitously pursued if different parties and 


groups were really and truly consulted before 
tlie Government Party made its decision and 
announced it in the Press. The Minister of 
Par iainentary affairs (Sri S. N. Sinha) is 
a very pheasant man. No wonder, like the 
kasturi deer who exudes his own perfume, he 
exudes a sense of strength and self-confidence 
because of the serried lanks of his party; 
and of course, he told us ubout the fact of 
your having been chosen by the Congress 
party. But that was mercy an intimation of 
a decision and not the intimation of an in- 
tention that the Congress party w^anted to 
discuss it with other Members of this House 
. . . that a convention should be created 
whereby e’cction to the chair is preceded by 
consultation not merely in an informa’ sense 
hut in a foirnally substantia! sense between 
the different parties and gioups in this 
House.” 

Opposition and Motions fob 
Adjournment 

An adjournment motion is a device to bring 
something before the House, which is not in- 
cluded in the agenda or the order paper. It is 
somctJiing like taking up a new matter which 
W’as not intended to he taken up. There must 
be extreme urgency or emergency regarding the 
matter inc’uded in the adjournment motion. An 
adjournment motion should be a matter of ex- 
ception and not a general rule. 

In the House of the People it had become ^ 
a fashion or a matter of habit with the opposi- 
tion to p’acc before the cliair the motion for 
adjournment. From 13: h May, 1952, the first 
day of the session of the newly elected Lok 
Sabha up to 12Lh August, 1952, a duration of 
three monUis, the following adjournment mo- 
tions were put foiw^ard: 

1. ‘May 16th, 1Q52 — Three motions for ad- 

journment on food subsidies. 

2. May 20tli, 1952 — Motion for adjourn- 

ment: Train accident near Bika- 
ner. Three notices of adjournment 
motions. 

3. May 22. 1952 — ^Motion for adjournment: 

Firing on rai way employees. 

4. May 27, 1952 — Motions for adjourn- 

ment: (i) Rioting near Civil Court, 
(u) Tension in the City of Delhi 
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6. May 28, 1962 — ^Motion for adjournment: 

Fast by Swami Sita Ram, resi- 
dence, Andhra State, 

6. May 30, 1952 — ^Motion for adjournment: 

Tension in Agartala or Tripura. 

7. June 2, 1952 — Motion for adjournment: 

Closure of Mi Is in Indore. 

8. June 25, 1962 — Motion for adjournment: 

Bombing of Yalu River Elcrlric 

Plants by American p anes. 

9. June 30, 1952— Motion for adjournment. 

10. July 15, 1952 — Motion for adjournment. 

11. July 16, 1952 — Motion for adjournment: 

Use of force by po ice in Calcutta. 

Food policy re: West l^cngal. 

12. August 2, 1952— Motion for adjourn- 

ment: Anti-Hindi agitation in the 

South . 

13. August 4, 1952 — Motion for adjourn- 

ment: 

Accident in Champion Reefs Mine 
on March 9, 1953. 

The following motions for adjournment 
were moved: 

(i) Firing on refugees at Yolo 
Camp; 

(ii) Arrest of three members; 

(iii) Ban on procession in Delhi; 

(iv) Interferences with rights of 
three member's; 

(v) Lathi charge and tear gas 
on a public rnccling in Bara 

Tuti. 

From ilSth May, 1952, up to 18th Decem- 
ber, 1954, ribout 89 motions for adjournment 
wci'e moved. 

Opposition did not use its sense of dis- 
cretion wdiile moving a motion for adjouri:mcnt. 
Some motions for adjournment were disal owed 
by the Speaker because they pertained to States 
over which the Central Government had no say. 
Thus the principle of division of powers on 
which the whole structure of fedcralifm is based 
was not properly understood in certain cases 
and a motion for adjournment was moved e.r;., 
lathi charge by police in Ca’cutta. Certain 
motions for adjournment related to trivial 
matters; for that the work of the who^e House 
could not be suspended, e.g., on 28th May, 1952, 
fast by Swami Sita Ram re. Andhra State. Now 
in a country with a population of over 350 
million people, one sane or insane man goes to 


a fast for a right or wrong purpose. How can 
you adjourn the work of the whole House? 
There ^^as also a great deal of duplication in 
the adjournment motions. Here is a concrete 
example of a divided opposition. One adjourn-^ 
ment motion which was allowed was by Dr, 
Lanka Sundaram, on February 18lh, 1954. All 
other adjournment motions up to that date were 
disavowed by the Speaker. There was a great 
grievance in the hearts of the opposition mem- 
bers against the Speaker on the issue of ad- 
journment motions. As we shall see ’atcr on 
this was one of the grounds of censuring the 
Sperkcr in <ho motion of censuio. 

But, did they serve any purpose? Yes, by 
moving adjournment motions sufficient info:ma- 
tion was obtained from the Government. It 
could also bring to the notice of the general 
public, the blunders of the Govcrnm.ent. Though 
adjournment motions were disa'lowed, it shows 
that op|)osition was very vigilant and it wanted 
to bring to the notice of the House and the 
Government any and every matter of public 
importance beginning from the fast of any man, 
firing, accidents, See. 144, etc. 

Opposition and thk Commiitees 
OF THE House 

Every Legislative Assembly takes the he’p 
of a large number of Committee? in the business 
of law-making. In a House of 499 members (as 
our House of the People is) it is ver^” difficult 
that every member may get an o])p')itunity to 
expre-R bis opinion on every bill. The real 
scrutiny of the bib takes place in the committee. 
As far as membership of those committees is con- 
cerned it is not the privilege of on\’ the majo- 
rity party to have ab the members of the various 
committees of the House from its own party. 
Members of llic Opposition arc als^o duly re- 
prerented in (he committee of the House. There 
they p'ay a very important ro e. In the com- 
mittees the member? can make greater contri- 
bution, and it i? here that the barrierde? of party 
or group, wlii^h are put in open debates under 
the procedure, fall, and each member can go 
ahead with full steam, and even completely 
dominate the committee with special knowledge. 

Thus in each and every committee of the 
House members of the Opposition had their 
representatives, c.^., opposition had its repre- 
eentatives in the panel of chairman, e.g.. In 
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63, Sri N. C. Chatterjee, Srimati Rcnu Chakra- 
varty, etc., were there. Renu Chakravarty was 
a^so found in the committee on petitions of 
1952-53, on committee of privileges. Sri A. K. 
Gopalan, the late Dr. S. P. Mukherjee, Sucheta 
Kripalani, ete., were representing Opposition. 

The fo’lowing case will be interesting to 
note. A point of privilege was raised by Sri A. 
K. Gopalan on 23rd June, 1952. Ho wanted 
that certain papers laid on the table by Dr. S. 
Sinha shou’d be referred to the Committee of 
Privileges. Gopalan himself was a member of 
the Privileges Committee. A member wanted to 
know whether A. K. Gopalan will take part 
in the discussions and also vote in the com- 
mittee when the matter is disrus^ed and the 
Speaker said aM these questions shall he decided 
by the Privileges Committee itself. 

The opposition members phayed an impor- 
tant role in the deliberations and discussions of 
the committee though this is an aspect of their 
role which is least publicised and is more or less 
completely hidden from the gaze of the [)ublic. 

Time Facuji’y to the Opposition in 
THE HOT'SB 

Sufficient time was allotted to ilie opposi- 
tion to take part in Parliamentary debates and 
discussions. There was the difficulty regarding 
the apportioning of time among the various 
groups, parties, and individuals of the Opposi- 
tdon Benches, in addifion to ensuring that the 
party in power is allotted its due share. The 
result was that the debating time of each sitting 
which was four linurs after the question hour, 
was divided pro-rata on the basis of the actual 
strength of the Congress party on the one hand, 
and the opposition parties, groups and indivi- 
duals on the other hand. The following, for 
example, was the division of the debating time 
(excluding the question hour) as fixed on 
February 20th, 1953: 


Parties and hi dim- 

Strength 

Out of four 

duals 


hours daily 

Congress parly 

304 

2 hrs. 24 mins. 

Communist group 

35 

25 minutes 

National Dcraocratcs 

31 

22 minutes 

Independents 



(Tulaidas-’ed) 

26 

18 minutes 

Praja-Socialists 

23 

16 minutes 

Unattached Members 

16 

15 miimtcs 


Since this allotment was made by the 
Speaker, there have been many changes in the 
composition of these groups of the opposition 
and the time was re-allottcd. 

The implication of this allotment of time is 
that there was reasonable facility regarding the 
time available each day for each of the orga- 
nised parties, groups and individuals, and it 
was for the parties and groups to allot the time 
among it« members. Time was also allotted on 
a block basis for each bill or resolution, with 
the result that recognised parties and groups 
knew in advance the total time availab e to 
them in a particular debate. It enables them 
to select their own speakers and notify their 
names to the chair for being called in the 
appropriate order to maintain a proper balance 
in debates. Thus opposition got ample time in 
the debates to express its opinion and ideas. 
There w'erc occasions when leaders of the par- 
ties and groups consumed all the time available 
to their section in the House, and sometimes 
these leaders completely prevented any other 
member of their party or group from interven- 
ing. The late Dr. R. P. Mukherjee used to do 
this quite often and the latest example is that of 
Acharya Kripalani, who took near y an hour 
and a half on the Preventive Deter\tion Bill 
Debate (Autumn Session, 1953), wdth the rrsu't 
tJiat he almost blocked eveiy other speaker 
from his group. 

Opposition and Question Hour 

Tlie most- interesting and the most impor- 
tant hour in the House is the question hour. 
This, also, provides tlic best opi)ortunity to the 
members uf the opposition to perform their duty 
of a critic. They put many questions, either to 
the individual Ministers or to the Cabinet as a 
co’lcctive body, regarding various departmental 
matters or national problems. A Minister has 
to be very alert while answering various ques- 
tions. Government may give oral answers to the 
questions or written answers to the questions 
put by the opposition. The opposition could get 
much information by these questions and 
supplementary questions. In the answers to the 
questions, Government gave many assurances 
and they were later on placed on the table. 

'The essence of democracy is the answer- 
ability of Ministers to Parliament. It is a 
privilege of .members to ask questioi^ and 
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demand information otherwise on matters of 
public importance. Some of the questions 
cannot be answered fully even at reasonable 
notice. Some of the information demanded 
cannot be furnished immediate y. On such 
occasions, Ministers have naturally to pro- 
mise the House to furnish information in due 
course. Responsible government implies that 
Ministers* promises should be fulfilled.” 

On May 5, *1954, the Minister of Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, Mr. S. N. Sinlia, said: ‘‘I beg 
to lay on the table the fol ovvirig statements 
showing the action taken by the Government 
on various assurances, promises and under- 
takings given by Ministers during the various 
sessions as shown against each: 

1. Consolidated statement, sixth session, 
1954, of the House of People. 

2. Suppementary statoment No. V, fifth 
session, 1953, of the House of Peop'e. 

3. Supplementary statement, No. X, fourth 
session, 1953, of the House of People. 

4. Supp ementary statement, No. XV, third 
session, 1953, of the House of People. 

5. Supplementary statement, No. XV, 
second session, 1952. 

6. Supplementary statement, No. XVI, 
first session, 1952. 

7. Supplementary statement, No. VII, 
fifth session, 1951, Prov. Pari. 

8. Supplementary statement. No. XI, fourth 
session, 1951, Prov. Pari.” 

• K 

Opposition and Debates and Discussions 
ON BlLIii 

The Opposition participated in debates of the 
House and moved it.s amendments to various 
matters which were meant for discussion on the 
President’s speech to the first Lok Sabha; the 
opposition moved about tw^o hundred amend- 
ments, on ninety different subjects. In the end, 
27 amendments remained, opposition withdrew 
25 amendments, only two were left for voting. 
One amendment was put to vote and was lost. 
The other was withdrawn. Thus the motion 
of thanks was passed . Thus the opposition could 
not succeed where voting took place because it 
was numerically weak as every Parliamentary 
opposition is. So we cannot measure the suc- 
cess of the opposition in this way. We can 


measure its success in a qualitative way. Whether 
it was able to change or influence any plan or 
policy of the Government? Whether any 
amendment against the Government bill was 
accepted by the Government? Could the opposi- 
tion take any promi.«es from the government 
for any future question? 

Yes, in these fields the Opposition was suc- 
cessful up to some extent. A 1 the cut motions 
moved by the opposition members against the 
Railway Budget of 1952 were defeated. But it 
docs not mean that the defeat of the cut 
motions was tJie total annihilation of the opposi- 
tion. Many informative points were put forward 
by the opposition which influenced the po’icies 
of the Government. The Hon’blc Lai Bahadur 
Shastri said: 

‘'About ten cut motions have been moved 
by vaiious members of the House. I shall 
deal with the subject-matter of those cut 
motions which have been discussed on the 
floor of this House. I need not assure the 
other members of this House that the sug- 
gestions made by them either from this side 
or that side will be looked into, and I pro- 
pose to ask the Railway Board to take special 
care in sifting the various suggestions made 
here and put up a note to me as to how and 
when the suggestions made would be tran- 
slated into action .” — Railway Budijet, 1952. 

Sri C. D. Deshmukh said on Indian Com- 
panies Amendment Bills (July 17, 1952) : 

'‘I have made a note, I may say of the 
various observations, which have been on 
the whole very hc’pful, and we shall certainly 
bear them in mind, particularly the point 
about location, I am sorry to say, and that 
point is very much in our mind that tlio 
location should be diversified.” 

In Indian Companies Amendments Act, Sri 
C. D. Deshmukh himself accepted an amend- 
ment moved by Sri N. C. Chatter ji. In Deli- 
mitation Commission Bill, *1952 an amendment 
was accepted -by the Hon. Minister himselL 
The resolution regarding President’s Proclama- 
tion on P.E.P.S.U., 1953, was passed aa 
amended. Many Government bi Is were passed 
as amended in which the Government itself ac- 
cepted the amendments. 

Sometimes tlic opposition members carried 
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the House and even the Government with them* 
selves. Though such occasions were very rare. 
The most famous example is that relating to 
the motion first debated in May, 1953, on the 
suggested association of members of the Rajya 
Sabha with the Pub ic Accounts Committee of 
the House of the People. The Congress party 
had decided upon this course. The Prime 
Minister as leader of the House, had submitted 
in his name the appropriate motion. He a’so 
spoke on it. A three-lino whip of the Congress 
party was issued. Dr. Lanka Sundaram opened 
the debate from the opposition side. Even before 
he had cone uded his speec h, there were hurried 
consultations between the Prime Minister on the 
Front Treasury Bench and the Government 
agreed to the postponement of a decision on the 
motion ti 1 the next session — it was a great suc- 
cess for the opposition when moneys were voted 
for various departments, the whole departments’ 
activities arc fcrutiniscci and tho opposition 
gets ample opportunity. 

Opposition and the Peeventive 
Detention 

When Preventive Detention (Second 
Amcndmcntt) Bill was moved in 19v2. and 
Preventive Detention Bill debate took p ace 
(Autumn Session) 1953, the members of the 
oppositjon were very much excited and they 
very vehemently opposed the bill. They were 
fearing that it might be used against them. Dr. 
K. N. Katju replied from the Government 
aide: 

"This Preventive Detention measure i^ 
directed against persons, not parties who 
may be interested in causing harm (o our 
Defence, to the conduct of the External 
Affairs and to the security of India." 

He again said pointing out towards the 
opposition parties: 

"If we ta k of democracy, if we talk of 
the horrors of detention without trial and the 
ultimate right of every individual to go and 
defend himself, the condition precedent is 
that there must be obedience to law. If you 
defy the law and say ‘I am going under- 
ground. I will not leave my address. I wi I 
run away to Vienna’ — we arc all accepting 
democratic principles, we talk very glib y 
about totalitarian tendencies and authori- 


tarian rule and the Congress being bent to 
crush the liberties of the people. But, if they 
had done it in the slightest manner you would 
not have been here and the speeches that you 
are de ivering would not have been heard." 

So the opposition members feared that they 
may be harassed by the Executive officials. 
They feared that the Preventive Detention may 
be used against them. No doubt, assurances of 
the Government were thcie, no doubt, opposi- 
tion was not crushed with the help of this 
weapon, but what is the guarantee that in the 
future Preventive Detention will not be used 
against the opposition parties? The majority 
|)arty with the w'ine of victory in its head, may 
crush a 1 the opposition with the help of Pre- 
ventive Detention where there is no Habeas 
Corpus. 

“A man can never go to his bed witliout 
fearing a knock on his door in the middle of 
the night, the sudden irruption of guards or 
police, his being dragged from his bed and 
hauled away for trial before a biased court 
for a crime known to no existing code of law, 
then being consigned after the mockery of a 
trial to prison or concentration camp, whence 
all too often, the next and last that is heard 
of him as a sumtiions to his wife bidding her 
attend to receive the unrccognitab c remains 
of his body, or to carry away a box or casket 
containing what are alleged to bo his ashes.” 
—A. B. Lai: The Indian Parliament. 

Opposition and the TFalk-outs 
The method of a w’a k-out was adopted 
by the members of the opposition as a protest 
against the rulings of the Speaker. Opposition 
members characterized it as perfectly demo- 
cratic. Others defined it as perfectly un- 
dignified and unparliamentary. This practice 
wa.s a'so followed by the Congress during the 
rule of the Britishers. The past action of the 
Congress can be justified on the ground that 
they wanted to break the machinery of tho 
administration. They were fighting against the 
foreign rulers and then it could be said that 
everything is fair in love and war. But now the 
conditions are fundamenta’ly changed. Mem- 
bers of the republican Parliament should not 
copy the devices of the members of tho slave 
day’s Parliament. The Speaker very rightly 
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observed that the members should say, pro- 
test against your ruling, could you reconsider 
your ruling?'’ Thus it is below the dignity of the 
members of Parliament to adopt such methods 
while other very dignified remedies are avail- 
able. 

Opposition and the Vote of Censure 
Against the Speaker 

On 18th December, 1954, the Opposition 
moved a j’csolutioii regarding the removal of 
the Speaker. The resolution read as follows: 

‘‘That this House, having taken into 
consideration the conduct of tlie Speaker of 
the House as regards giving his consent to 
adjournment motions, disallowing questions, 
etc., feels that he has ceased to maintain an 
impartial attitude necessary to command the 
confidence of all sections of the House. 

“That in his partisan atttude he disregards 
tile rights of members of the House and 
makes pronouncements and gives rulings cal- 
culated to affect and undca'inine such rights, 
that he oiienly espouses tlie version of the 
official spokesmen on all controversial mat- 
ters as against information by other mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

“That all these constitute a serious danger 
to the proper functiohing of the House and 
ventilating effectively the felt grievances of the 
people ...” 

Why the honafidcs of the Speaker were 
doubted? Firstly, because he was elected by the 
help of the majority party w.ihout the con- 
sultation of the minority parties. Minority 
parties, whenever the Speaker gave any ruling 
against them, psychologically felt , that the 
Speaker was taking revenge and also he was 
acting as a spokesman of the majority party 
with whose support he was elected. Thus the 
responsibility for this vote of censure also lies 
on the shoulders of the members of the majority 
party, wlio under the intoxicating influence of 
power had disregarded the opposition at the 
time of the election of the Speaker. 

Secondly, the late Speaker was himself 
responsible for it. He, just after his ejection, 
remarked, ‘T do not cease to be a Congress- 
man.” No doubt, he acted impartially, but how 
could you convince the members of the opposi- 
tion who knew that he was a party man and 
continues to be so. 


Leaving aside these reasons, one can only 
feel sorry for the hasty action on the part of the 
members of the opposition and Pandit Nehru 
very rightly observed: 

“It is one thing not to like a ruling or to 
disagree with it or even to feel, if I may say 
so, slightly irritated about something that 
has happened. But it is completely a different 
thing to challenge the bonafidcs of the very 
person in whose keeping is the honour of this 
House; when wc challenge his boruifides we 
betray before our countrymen and, indeed, 
before the wwld that we are little men and 
that is the seriousness of the situation. It is 
for you to decide because we are displaying 
to the world and to our country that we are 
little quarrelsome men who indulge in frivo- 
lity, who indulge in accusation without think- 
ing what the consequences of it might be.” 

Though the motion was negatived, it has 
left a far-reaching effect. Posterity shall laugh 
at the wisdom of their forefathers who indulged 
in such undignified and • irresponsible things. 

Opinion of Certain Opposition I^Iembers 

Sri N. C. Chatterji observes: 

“The most distressing symptom in the 
working of the Indian Parliament, specially 
after the lamentable death of Dr. S. P. 
Mukherji, who was undoubtedly the ablest 
Parliamentarian in the House, is that the 
opposition is weak and somewhat ineffective. 
It is the result of the co-cxistenre of too 
many parties or groups. Possibly it is the in- 
evitable consequence of the emergence of a 
new^ democratic sct-up in the country.” 

He further says that 
“There have been Parliamentarians of 
eminence, both on the Treasury Bench and 
also on the Opposition Benches, v;ho have 
maintained a high tone of debate, and very 
often the level of Parliamentary eloquence 
has been quite high. Yet there is a certain 
amount of unreality as the Government has 
a ‘Sledge-hammer’ majority behind it and 
seldom condescends to treat political oppo- 
nents seriously, on the other hand, multi- 
plicity of groups in the opposition tends to 
develop individualism and makes corporate 
expression of political opposition difficult or 
unreal. A monolithic party in office with prac- 
tical monopoly of political power tends tQ 
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become a clog on democracy and may develop 
totalitarianism which eliminates effective 
opposition and means the setting up of an 
authoritarian Government with unbridfed 
power and resources, influence, mass opinion 
and behaviours.’' 

The Communist party’s attitude towards 
Parliament is best described by Prof. H. N. 
Mukherji, a Communist M.P. He says: 

'^My mind goes back, as I write, to May, 
1952, when we, of the Communist party, 
entered Parliament as the leading group in 
the opposition. I am not sure wliat exactly 
was Government’s expectation of us and our 
conduct in the two Houses. May be, there 
were some who feared that brickbats thrown 
from our benches would not always be wordy. 
Even they must have soon discovered, how- 
ever, that we meant business and were not 
interested in stunts. Everyone knows that 
we do not make a fetish of Parliament and 
its often outmodecd forms. As I said once ii^ 
the House, when thc‘ coals of anger glow in 
the hearts of our people at some act of omis- 
sion or commission on the part of authority, 
we do not, for w^e cannot measure our steps 
sedately as some would wish, even within the 
four walls of Parliament. But we are, if 
anything, a serious-minded political party. 
We went in there just because we knew w^e 
had there a job of work to do, and we set 
about learning how to do it as effectively as 
we could in the circumstances that pre- 
vailed.” 

A. K. Gopalan, while describing Com- 
munist party’s attitude towards Government, 
observes: 

‘Tn India, the recent developments in 
national and international arena have 
strengthened a new powerful democratic 
trend which demands fundamental changes in 
the existing social and economic relations. If 
the ruling party takes this trend into consi- 
deration and brings in legislative measures to 
expedite these changes, the democratic opposi- 
tion led by the Communist groups supports 
those measures. But, on the contrary, if the 
ruling party tries to suppress the rising pro- 
gressive trends and bring in le^lative 
measures like the amendments to criminal 
procedure code, etc, the democratic opposition 


pools all its strength to put up an effective 
opposition to such measure. Hence, there is 
opposition for opposition’s sake, and the atti- 
tude of the opposition to any particular 
measure of the Government is decided by the 
effect of that particular measure on the vital 
interests of the common man .” — The Indian 
Parliament, 

Critical Estimate of the Role 
OF Opposition 

Parliamentary democracy is Government 
througli debate, the opposition demolishing the 
battlements of Government, arid compelling it 
to change its policies on many occasions. The 
opposition should not let anything go unchal- 
lenged which it considers challengeable. The 
opposition in the House of the People was vigi- 
lant, active and alert. The lynx-eyed opposition 
always sat suspiciously and the Government wag 
always compelled to show that it was governing 
openly and honestly and tliat it was meeting 
the criticism not by secret police or concentra- 
tion camps but by rational arguments. We have 
seen above that on a few occasions Government 
acceded to the demands of the opposition. But 
if a balance-sheet is prepared regarding the in- 
fluence wdiich the opposition exercised on the 
policies of the Government, it can bo said very 
safely that losses were great and gains were 
little. 

There were certain reasons for this pheno- 
menon : 

Government had a rock-like majority be- 
hind it and its leader, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
had an unchallengeable authority. Thus ab- 
solute majority and popular leadership provided, 
little scope for the opposition to exercise any 
great influence on the policies of the Govern- 
ment. If the opposition provides an alternative 
Governirient, the Government party is more 
considerate towards the opposition. In Lok 
Sabha, the problem of alternative Government 
did not arise, naturally the Government party 
was not accommodating as it should have been. 

The opposition itself was divided and weak. 
It was not one opposition, but many oppositions, 
consisting of many groups and independent in- 
dividuals. These groups and individuals had 
different policies and programmes. They could 
not form a united opposition. How can these 
divided groups and stray individuals opposo 



effectively a majority of 364 members. The late 
Mavlankar rightly said at the Speakers’ con- 
ference at Gwalior in 1953: 

“The diflSculty is that one should reckon 
with the vagaries of the mammoth official 
party, which has a three to one majority in 
the House, while the opposition is a heap of 
contradictory and conflicting elements.^’ 

One important factor, which has prevented 
the growth of an effective opposition in India 
is the undue stress laid on personalities in 
politics. Policies of parties do not influence the 
electorate, it is the particular person and his 
personality. Witness the results of elections 
from the South-East Calcutta constituency. 
From this constituency at the general elections 
Dr. S. P. Mukherjee, an outstanding Jan Sangh 
leader, had been elected with a majority of over 
20,000 votes. But after his death in the by- 
election in November, 1953, Jan Sangh candi- 
date got a little more than 5,000 votes and Mr. 
Sadhan Gupta, a popular Communist, got a 
majority of over 20,000 votes. 

Opposition members are frustrated and dis- 
appointed because they could not get any great 
encouragement from the majority party. But 
there is no question of frustration. The example 
of the Labour party of England should be before 
them. After a struggle of decades. Labour came 
as tlic single party in opposition and then after- 
w’ards she formed the (jovernment. The opposi- 
tion should fight against the majority party with 
clear-cut policies and programmes. The public 
should be convinced al)out the policies of 
the opposition parties and then success is theirs. 
An alliance of many opposition parties, 
simply to oppose the Congress is not going to 
bear great fruits. It should be the battle of 
policies and ideologies and not of opportunism. 
The Labour party had patience and succeeded. 
Opposition parties in India should also work 
patiently, but energetically and actively the 
voter should be approached with a constructive 
programme. Success lies with him who makes 
efforts. 

Earnest Barker, in his book Essays on 
Government points out that Englishmen, in- 
deed, have some peculiar qualities and 
equally some peculiar defects, which make it 
easy for them to work a Parliamentary system* 


“They have generally the quality of being 
tolerant, they have generally the defect of 
being empirical and illogical, and both the 
quality and the defect enable them to work 
a system of Parliamentary debate and deli- 
beration, which demands the gift of tolerance 
for your opponents, and requires* the empiric 
habit of plodding along with makeshifts andi 
compromises.’’ 

The problem of human government is a 
problem never solved . There is no nirvana^ no 
paradise of absorption in the nursing arms of 
perfection as long as man retains the dignity of 
man. So there is a great necessity for various 
parties to work in a Parliamentary system, one 
ruling and the other reminding and criticising 
that here you are wrong, here you are mistaken, 
mend yourself, otherwise in the next election 
you shall be no more on the Treasury Benches. 
The lessons learnt from the English system 
should be a future guide for us and the greatest 
lesson which we learn from the English system is 
that the majority party should show tolerance 
towards minority and the minority party 
should work with the spirit of patience. 
Indian political parties should also try to fol- 
low these principles for the success of Parlia- 
mentary democracy in India, otherwise the future 
shall bo like that of the post-war Germany and 
Italy. Some Mussolini or Hitler will occupy 
the llashtrapati Bhawan and more than 350 
million people, who are just free from the bonds 
of foreign rule, will bo in the worst kind of 
slavery. As a matter of fact, the ugly child of 
Fascism, to grow up into the bloody monster of 
today, was conceived in the womb of Parlia- 
mentary democracy, and the lack of proper 
opposition was one of the contributory causes 
which helped in the growth of Fascism. 
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INDIA' 

Historical Retrospect 


By J. LAHIRl, M.A.t b.t., dip. ed (lond), 

Many of our present-day problems of Sanskrit 
Education have their roots deep in the past aJid, 
as such, qannot be understood without a reference 
to tlie historical forces which have brought them 
into being. I, therefore, (make no apology for 
placing before you first the la<ndmarks in the 
evolution o£ iho present lay-out of our educa- 
tional system in which w^e have here in West 
Bengal the unique phenomenon of indigenous 
Sanskrit Tols, carrying on somehow their soirn^- 
what shrivelled existence side by side with the 
High schools and institutions of higher learning 
in the Colleges and the Universities under the 
State system as (against the practice in all 
Western countries where classical education is 
an integral part of University education and has 
no existence outside the Universities. 

The first landmark in the educationial lay- 
out of the country is the establishment of the 
Calcutta Madiassah by Warren Hastings in 1781 
and of the Sanskrit College at Baiiaras (then 
included in the Presidency of Fort Willi ajm) by 
Jonathan Duncan a few years later, maintained 
by the State out of an annual grant of Rs. 
30,000, partly to win over the elite of iftc newly- 
conquered people of Bengal, through apprecia- 
tion of their culture and partly to obtain 
supplies of compclerU Indian scholars to atsist 
the European judges. 

The second lamdniiark is /the apportionment 
of a lakh of rupees by tile East India Company 
for the revivkil and improvement of literature 
in 1813, followed by the establishment of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College in 1824 for the 
preservation and cultivation of the literature, 
lav/«s a»iid religion of die Hindus. While these 
interesting developments were taking place, tlie 
deiT'And for English leaching became more and 
more insistent — a demand made vocal fiist by 
the writings and speeches of Raja Ramnjohun 
Roy and, latterly, by Macaulay’s Minute of 1835 
which was ultimafely instrumental in setting up 
High English Schools throughout the country. 
Beng|al had already taken to English education 
earlier than most of the other Indian provinces 
with the starting of the Hindu College by some 
prominent Calcutta citizens in 1817, f.e., 18 
years before Macaulaiy set at rest the controversy 
between An^plicitte nnd Orientalists. It is 
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significant that notwithstanding Ps name the 
‘Hindu College’ totally excluded all ancient 
learning from its scope and brushed aside every- 
thing that Vijas distinctive in oUr ancient culture 
and tradPioii tlirougli Sanskrit learning. When 
subsequent Government Resolution of 1844 
declaired English cducatioin in terms of “bread 
and buiUer” by directing for the first time that 
for public cjiijploymcnt in e\cry case preference 
W’ould be given, to those who had been educated 
on English lines, the vietory of the now education 
was all but complete, although the two institutions 
on oriental lines, rzr., the CalcuUai Madrassah 
and the Sanskrit College w\?re just sullered to 
exist ill order to cater for people who had 
“hopeles tastes” and “to encourage certaiii 
antiqiiariam and philosophical pursuits.” Young 
Bengal was, then, carried away by the ferment 
of new ideas and, as such, could hardly be 
expected to halve attained that balance of mind, 
thai'j judgment and discrimination which a liberal 
education should bestow and in the onrush of 
new ideas they had no time to pause and look 
balck and justly appraise the claims of Sanskrit 
learning which contained our priceless cultural 
heritage. 

It w^as not till the end of the last century 
that this mistake was de'ected and a roaiction set 
in, which synchronised both with the awakening 
of our political self-consciousness and a 
leoricntation of our educational politiy whicli 
demanded, among other thing?, the adequate 
study of the national language and literature and, 
in particular, of classical Sanskrit as the Western 
sy&tqat had bceiii “barren of results and had 
failed to fertilise the intellectual life of the people 
of the country,” the reason being that those who 
were cliarged wSth its direction and control had 
ignored India’s racial psychology, history, 
literature, philosophy, art aiul religion. Sporadic 
atempts were, then, made to strike out new 
palhw^ays and experiments in “national education” 
which could not possibly dissociate itself from 
our priceless heritage, our civilisation and culture, 
evolved through the ages. But it was not till 
the dawn of independence tluit no new and 
organised plana could be made in the altered 
condition of the country for rectifying the great 
mituke by British rulers in their educational 
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policy. It will not be extravagant to say that 
Sansicjit studies furnish to the educated youth of 
the nation the key to a deeper understanding of 
our culture — our traditions — of our way of life — 
of our thought structure and, aB sUch, they should 
be assigned a well-recognised pLce in the fabric 
of our cdudational system. 

History of Sanskrit Assoctatjon 
It will be pertinent at this stage to enquire 
into the conditions which led to the establishment 
of the Bengal Satnokiil Association. In 181B the 
first Tide classes to serve as models for non- 
Government Tcls to follow, were ins'ituted. In 
1819 Covernnicnt ordered a survey of “Tols” 
and decided to provide for increased Governiirjent 
grant to tlusc institutions, the number of which 
had appreciably dwindled as ih direct result of 
the great impetus that English education received 
fiom the Hardinge Resolution of 1844 and the 
great ediiaation.al Despatch of the following year. 
In 1878 the Title examination was first introduced 
by Government in order to bring about some 
uniforfrr\ity in the practice of conferring titU^s on 
Sanskrit studcMits. In 1897 all the 
cx.iiifinations were centralised Under the control 
of i.hf‘ Principal Sanskrit College, who w^as called 
llie Registrar of Sanskrit Examination. In 1908 
a Board of S«anskrit Examinati\on was fonned 
with 11 mend ers wijih the piincit)al, Sl.uiskrit 
College, as its ex-ofllcio Secretary. This Board is 
the first picdccO‘=s()r of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
Association consisting of a deliberative body, 
i.r., a Convocation with 500 ia'envbers and an 
Execiitiv(i Council of 20 members formed to 
riuivise Government generally on all matters 
connected with Sanskrit learning, and in 
particular, the conduct of exaiivnalions and the 
award of titles. But this Convocation could never 
iilcet under the stress of the wlar and consequential 
financial s'ringency of Government, the Executive 
Council alone <onducting the exiuninations of 
the Association. In 1923 GoveriMiient appointed 
a Coirunittce to ni^ke enquiries and rceotii Imenda- 
tions regarding the w'orking of the Association 
and the system of aided Tols. Pursuant to the 
recommend/alions of this Enquiry Cairliiyttec, the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Association which had never 
been fully operative, was replaced in 1933 by 
the Bengal Sansicrit Association with a central 
organisation of 99 members in place of the 
Convocation and the Executive Council of 10 
menibara, besides the President and the Secretary. 


The Coirlmittee of 1938 was fonned to xnlake 
recomn^ndations regarding the constitution, 
working and other matters relating to the Bengal 
Sanskrit Association. The recommendations of 
this Comuifiltce have not been given effect to as 
yet. In March 1948, a Committee of 13 momibers 
was constituted to enquire into and report on 
howl e^ffect iirfight be given to the recommen- 
dations to the two Committees of 1923-26 and of 
1938 and what further steps might be taken to 
develop the Sanskrit College and improve and 
oiganiso Sanskrit Education as carried on in the 
Tols in West Bengal. 

Present set-i.p of Sanskrit Association 
The Connrjttee of 1948 recommended that 
the Bengal Sanskrit Association should be * 
distinct and separate body working independently 
of the Sanskiit College with separate officers and 
staff of its own and the Principal of Sainskrit 
College should not be its ex-officio Secretary. In 
pursuance of the reconm\endations of tlie Sanskrit 
EducGlion Committee, the Bengal Sanskrit 

Association rciialmed as ‘^Bangiya Sanskrits 
Shiksha Parishal” is functioning as a general or 
deliberative body corresponding to the Senate of 
the Calcutta University with an Executive Council 
or “Karmki Sabha” corresponding to the 

Syndicate, constituted in such a way tliat it may 
ultiiqiutc'ly be converted into a full-fledged Sanskrit 
University in the not very di^tant future. Govern- 
ment ab.o agreed that th(' ‘'Parishat” should 
have a wjliole-time Secretary whose duties and 
status would be analogous to that of a University 
Registrar. The general body or the *‘Samiti” 
has now a total of 30 menibers. The Executive 
body or the “Karma Sablia” consists of the 
President, Secretary and 8 ir\cmbers of whom 3 
are nominated by Govcrniajent from among 
reputed Sanskrit scholars or benefactors of 
Sanskrit learning and the remaining 5 meinbers 
are elected by the Saniiti annually every year, 
the members holding office for one year only. Tho 
main function of the Executive Con:\mitlee is the 
conduct of examinations, distribution of grants 
to Tols, stig^eiuls and scholarships to students, 
cons' ruction of curriculum, selection of text-books 
by Boards of Studies and the grant of affiliation 
to Tols on the basis of reconttnendations made 
by tlic Inspector of Tols. It is interesting to 
note how the Bengal Sanskrit Association which 
was fori^erly only an exalmining body and the 
general adviser of Government \n all matters 


connected with indigenous Sanskrit learning, has 
nowi been developed as an autonomous and 
statutory body with powers of affiliation, 
inspection, direction ,and control of Tols and by 
recent Government order with full control over 
its inconrje and expenditure and with power to 
make its own rules and regulations within the 
framewiork of its constitution. 

Tols in the new set-up — ^The Asiirama ideal 

AND WHAT IT Signifies 
One of the important terms of reference of 
the Committee appointed by the Governrrient of 
West Bengal in the Ministry of Education in 
March 1948 Mias the improveiT^ent and organi- 
zaltion of Sanskiil Education as carried on in the 
Tols of the State. One might ask : why did 
Government seek to reform Tol oducaj'ion and 
retain it side by side with University teaching 
which has arrangements for higher Sanskrit 
education and research in its B.A.» M.A. and 
Ph.D degrees, instead of integrating and streng- 
thening the letter as is the practice in all free 
WIestern countries where classical education is 
an integral part of University education ? The 
reason is this : Tols are time-honoured institu- 
tions or acadd/Tiies of Sanskrit learning and cons- 
titute an important and distinclinclH^e feature of 
ancient Indian education dating batch to the time 
of the Vedic period and has a value and 
importance of its own in our culturail life, the 
loss of w'hicli it wiould not be possible to replace 
by pure University education. These are for the 
most part private academics where Sanskrit 
learning was cultivated by teachers of renown 
acquiring celebrity in particular branches of 
study, whose reputation and scholarship deler- 
n^ined the number of students who flocked to a 
particulair Tol or academy and who actually 
lived wfith their teachers. They have preserved a 
worthwhile ideal in the proper relatiorkship 
between the disciple and his teacher instead of 
fostering what ailay be called “an unarmed 
belligerency between th^ bench and the chaif' 
which is becoming all too frequently an unhappy 
feature of oiir Collegiate and University education 
today. They preserve what may be called the 
Ashrama ideal or the forest home school wlhere 
teachers and pupils lived together in communities 
in the spirin of common service to the oaiuse of 
education and understanding — where the pupil’s 
life with his Guru was completely doiqlnated by 
his lattituda of reverence, renunciation and 


humility — where the pupils learnt some of the 
deepest lessons of life in a harmonious environ- 
ment in a spirit of reverent dedication under the 
guiding inspiration of their Guru, where the 
programme of work provided for the integrated 
and balanced development of the growing per- 
sonality of ilhe disciples through all activities-^ 
physical, mental, irioral and spiritual and where 
the imparting of knowledge was of the nature 
of a sanctification. As Maxmuller and other 
Indologists have said, _ the Ashram^ ideal 
suiii^marises the cduqational thought of India, 
seeking, as it does* the ultimate union of the 
individual with the Eternal, through self- 
expression and activity, through harmonious co- 
operation with Nature .aud by looking on 
education as in every sense “complete living.” 
It was not the gorgeous buildings, furnituie, 
lahonatories and accessories that made the ideal 
Ashrama — it was some’hing far more real, far 
more spiritual, far more enduring — and that thing 
Wias the conscious growith of the pupil in perfect 
freedom and spontaneity towards self-realiaation. 
Education in ahe Ashrama was thus a< unifying 
factor, fcff the rich as well as the poor lived to- 
gether with their Guru, — ^who was the living 
-example of a dedicated life —as comrades serving 
their teacher and begging food for thcn^selves as 
wiell as for their teachers. It wias quite democratic, 
therefore, in that it recognised the inherent 
worth of the individual, the dignity and value of 
hunijan life — it recognised that the true educator 
must understand (he psychological make-up — the 
sivahhaba of the pupil and adapt his individual 
method to the ai jirid of the pupil. Education, 
acrordiiig to the Ashraima ideal, was then not 
merely a means of earning a living but also an 
initiation in'o the life of spirit, a training of 
human souls in the pursuit of truth aind the 
imactice of virtue— a second birth, as it were. 

Considering the background and traditions of 
Tol education, the Sanskrit education Corntmittee 
decided to revive, reorganise amd reorientate 
it, instead of placing the entire charge of 
Sanskrit education at the hands of the University. 
The Committee recognised that Tol education had 
deteriorated in modern tinrles owing mainly to 
econoiriic i;|auses, as with the abno-rmally high 
cost of living it was becoimng hardly possible for 
the Pandits to continue to give free board and 
lodging to large numbers of students. Zemindars 
and benevolent people wjbo used to help these 
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Tols with endowments, grants of lands* no longer 
came forward to keep them going land, as such, 
it now becajTic difficult for the Pandits to maintain 
themselves in the open struggle for existence. 
The stereotyped method of learining ^also badly 
needed a change in view of che pressing dart lands 
for scientific and technical education in modern 
times and so also i^s curricula in which there was 
the great need for inlroducing utlodern subjects 
of general education, .a modern outlook so as to 
instil a spirit of research, and to coordinate Tol 
education v^i^h higher humanistic research at the 
University stage. 

Pursuant to .the recommendations of the 
Sanskrit Education Committee Government have 
expanded the Tol department of the Sanskrit 
College by appointing additional teachers to teach 
K/avya, Mim^nsa, Sankhya, Yoga and Jyotish and 
have created a Pos^ -graduate department which 
has been thrown open to graduates as well as to 
Tol students obtaining the Tirlha, title. In 
accordance with the recoirvrtendalions of the 
Conmr-iitlee Government have created four pro- 
fessorships in the W.B.S.E.S. for tlie Post- 
graduate depai^iment, each halving a Research 
Assistant and honoiiary research Workers under 
him. 

The Importance of Research in Sanskrit 

Research is usually associated with natural 
sciences but it should be readily conceded that if 
we develop a community with a large aanouiit 
of material knowi<edge, power and energy with- 
out the sobering and controlling influences of the 
humanities, that community is sure to be in a 
perilous- condition in this .atomic age for lack 
of that enlarged knowledge, philosophical think- 
ing and refinement of synjpathies for complete 
living which we owe Ho* the humanities. It is only 
by a combination, coordination and integration 
of the resul’s of resoarch in natural sciences as 
well as in humanities that a rue conception of 
civilisation can survive the disaster that threatens 
the world today. The hun^anitics have another 
advantage in Uiat there is no need here of 
expensive laboratories and those engaged in 
research can have comparatively greater leisure 
than in natural sciences. India has been the 
hoar(e of many systems of philosophical school 
of thought and there is a virgin field for research 
in bumianities, especially in Sanskritic studies. 
Hundreds of thousands of manuscripts are lying 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of 


the land. These have to be collected and kept 
properly ais in ilfae Baroda Oriental Institute 
Library, the Royal Asiatic Society, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute and the Deccan College 
Research Institute etc., so that research workers 
can carry on extensive research * w’ork. Our 
present fundamental problem at the moment 
seam^s to m,e to adapt our ancient lore to the 
exigencies of the new era that has opened Up in 
the country and this may well be a subject for 
research. 

Tols — Government and Aided 

The Committee recommi'nded the establish- 
ment of 14 properly equipped and adequately 
staffed Goveriiintent Tols in the districts. Govern* 
nient have already established two new Govern- 
ment Tols at Nabadwip and Contai, where there 
was a good tradition of Sanskrit education and 
where sufficient materials for Sanskrit learning 
were already obtainable. The next Government Tol 
is now proposed to- be set up either at Labhpur 
in Birbhum or Cooch Behar or Jalpaiguri. In 
cs'ablishing these Governm-enl Tols Governnnlent 
liavc ill view the immediate objective of raising 
the level of Tol education, of modernising their 
curricula so as to develop and instil into the 
minds of teachers a broad and liberal outlook. 
Each Government Tol is to have a (rrjininium of 
9 teachers, e.g., 2 teachers for Vyakarana, two 
for Kavya, one each for Nyaya, Smriti, Vedanta 
C'ogether with Mimansia, Sankliya, and Yoga and 
one for modern siibjec^ts such as Matheui'iatics, 
Geography and History besides one for History 
of Sanskrit Literature and optional Elnglish, these 
latter subjects being taughi: by trained graduates. 

In the pre-parlilion period Tols used to 
be given granls-in-aid varying froimj Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 25 per iiijonth, except for private Sanskrit 
Callegcs. Directly after partition there were 
some 652 Tols in West Bengal with 10,986 pupils; 
The to*al expenditure was Rs. 3,52,670 to 
which Government, the District Boards and 
Mtinicipalilies contributed Rs. 1,18,374, Rs. 16,886 
-and Ra. 26,3^ respectively and Ra. 1,91,013 
was received frbin other sources. Tlie number of 
centres for the Association’s examinations rose 
froin 66 in 1943 to 73 in 1947 but the number 
of candidates which was 5,617 in 1943 dropped 
to 4.559 in 1947 due mainly to the unsettled 
political condition of the country — commUna] 
disturbances in which students of the NisUriii] 
Hostel of the Tol Departmeni} of the Sanduit 
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College were butchered to a man by a Moslem 
mob and the general economic condition of the 
country. 

When the Sanskrit Edudation Committee 
undertook to investigate the condition of the Tols 
and their decadence, they found that the number 
of Tols carrying on efFicicni teaching work wtiuld 
not probably exceed 200. The Cottrjmittee re- 
commended two diffcrcni rates of increased grant- 
in-aid to these 200 Tols which would be found 
efficient on proper inspeclion by the Inspector of 
Tols, viz.y Rs. 50 provided that the number c)f 
resident sUidcnts reading in each Tol was not less 
than 3 and Rs. 75 to Tols liaving a larger 
number of resident studen's receiving instructions 
in nrnre than one subject from ar^re than one 
distinguished Pandit. Covernment also contem- 
plate that funds permitting the number of Tols 
receiving gran's will be progressively raised at 
the rate of 10 sulaller Tols and 2 larger Tols 
annually ilill 140 smaller Tols and 30 larger Tols 
are in receipt of grants, it being laid down that 
no Tol ^s*^ill be eiilitled to a grant unless the head 
of the Tol is competent to leach up to tlic 
Tirtha standard and students came out success- 
ful in the Upadhi examination in at least lliree 
out of Uie 5 years preceding the year of 
distribution of grant. 

As regards stipends. Government, after con- 
sidering the reroniii-icndalions of the Committee 
labon;; the grant of stipends to poor and deserv- 
ing students reading in (Jovernmen*: Tols, have 
decided that for the present 10 s' i pends of Rs. 20 
p.m. each should be a'vs'bidcd to Tol students in 
Calcut a -and 10 stipends of Rs. 20 p.m. 
each to students residing in Covernincnl Tols out- 
side Calcut! a. As regards scholarships Govern- 
ment a^rec that 10 scholarship of Rs. 10 p.m. 
each on I'he results of the Praveshika and 
10 scholarships of Rs. 15 p.^nv. each on 
the resuts of the Madhya examination should 
be awa^rded annually. Flach scholarship would 
be tenable for a period of 3 ^ years on llie 
usual conditions of good conduct, regularity and 
satisfactory progress in studies. 

Government have accepted the syllabuses and 
courses of studies for the various stages of Sans- 
krit education as proposed by the Sanskrit Educa- 
tion ConuTTjttee, which are calculated not only to 
widen the mental horizon of Tol students but also 
to raise their standards. It will thus be seen that 
although nasny reconunenda'dons have so long been 


m&de by various Comfirlittees appointed by Govam- 
ment from time to lime ever since 1923, hardly 
any ^.ep worth mentioning could be taken before 
partition for the development of Sanskridc studies 
in fihe State. It redounds to> the great credit of 
the present Government to have implemenled so 
many r eco min jcndat ions of these Committees. 
Il is now hoped that a- newrera of development of 
Sanskrit learning will now commence and the very 
best hopes of Cul’iiral renaissance will be realized 
in the not very distant future by the establishment 
of a Sanskrit University with a network of insti- 
liilioiis affiliatcd^ to the Bengal Sanskrit AssocivO- 
tion (lalready there are 33 such alTdialed institu- 
tions outside West Bengal) spread throughout 
the length and breadth of India. 

The Scheme of Research in Sanskrit and its 
Future Possibilities 
The Scheme 

The Deparlmenl of Postgraduate Training and 
Research at Sanskrit College, Calcutta, owes its 
origin to the recommendation, substantially accep- 
ted by Go\ornmenl, of the Sanskrit Educ^aliun 
Commitlce of 191B, presided o\er by the late 
Justice Bijan Kumar Mnkherji. The Coutmilleo 
of opinion that if Sanskrit education in 
Bengal is to be liberalised and made really fruit- 
ful, provision should be made for such a Depart- 
ment a; the Sanskrit College. Tlie schurrle of 
training and research, as outlined by tliis Com- 
iijittec, was considered ami formulated in detail 
by a Sub-Committee appointed by Government i\\ 
1950; and on the lines of these recommendations 
the Department was formally opened bv H.E. 
the Governor of Wes^ Bengal on March 1, 1951. 
The proposed objc^ct of this Department is; 
fl) To formulate systematic and co-ordi- 
nated schemes of research in Sanskrit, all work 
being based upon a direct and in’ensive study 
of original texts; 

(2) to train prospective research workers 
and scholars in the Department in vnbdern 
mc'hods of research; 

(3) toi guide rese«rch scholars of the 
Department for the preparation, if they wish, 
of theses for doctornfe degrees of the Univer- 
sity, or the Achairya title of the Vangiya 
Sa)rr\skrjta Siksha Parisad; 

(4) to publish independent pieces of re- 
search work accarrljlished by scholars and pro* 
fessors of the Deportment; 

(5) to prepare for publication critical 
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editions^ tuamslations or inVensive critical studies 
of important or unpublished Sanskrit texts; 

(6) to co-operate, if necessary, with other 
recognised research institutions in any planned 
research work of all-India importance. 

To realise these objects Government decided, 
in accordance wilh the recommendations of the 
abolve Comimittee, to create four Professorships 
in dilledent subjfcis which have importance for 
Hengal or for whicli enough facilities exist. Each 
Professor will hnve under him one stipendiary and 
some honorary research scliolars. Two Prolfes- 
sorships, respectively in Sanskrit I.anguage and 
Literature and Indian Philosophy, have already 
been filled up; and selection will be shortly made 
of stipendiary ^and honorary research scholars. 
An Expert Coimmiltee has been foifrr(ecl to consider 
all academic questions relating to scheme and 
conduct of research, selection of ri'search scholars, 
library, public'ialion and other research require- 
ments of the Department. 

Its Rlquiuemknts 

For the proper functioning of the Depart* 
II lent and for miiking it a really usetid institution, 
it is urgently necessary that the follow)ing matters 
should receive ach'quatc consideration: - 

(1) The two remaining Professorships res- 
pectively in Vedic Language and Literature 
and in Smrili and Purana should now be filled 
up; 

(2) Adequate provision should be made to 
develop the library lamd bring it up to dale. The 
Library had all along been nothing more than 
a College library; it is h/ardly adequate for the 
large purpose of advanced research work. 
There should, for instance, be complete sets of 
standard oriental journals, slandard reference 
books on oriental subjects, critical editions of 
texts and critical publications, in all of which 
the college collection is particularly poor. 
Lists have been prepared of such publications 
as are urgently necessary; but for this consi- 
derable initial grant will be required in addi- 
tion to( a recurring lallowance. 

(3) The siir|all (about 5000) but valuable 
manuscript collecdon which hiad so long been a 
part of the general library, should now*) have a 
separate existence for its proper utilisation by 
the Research Department.^ Very little has been 
done, so far, to acquire fresh mianuscripts, or 
take as gooU daire of the existing aiiianuscripts 
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as they deserve. It should be recognised that 
original manuscripts are an indispensable aid 
to research work; and that they should be 
under the care of one whol has special training 
and experience in dealing with manuscripts. 
The ordinary librarian, who has o'.her duties, 
is hardly coim)petent for this purpose. A 
specially trained Manuscript Assistant wrill be 
required if the collect ion is now to be properly 
utilised. Apart from fresh nicquisition and 
preservation of already acquired manuscripts, 
it will be his duty to furnish information 
regarding particular manuscripts, to get 
caireful transcripts or facsimiles prepared 
of decayed or rare manuscripts, to arrange 
for loan of nlanuscripts from other libraries 
when necessary, and to revise the existing 
descriptive calialoguc which has outliveil 
its usefulness. Applications are often received, 
and will be received more abanchintb' 
hereafter, for loan of manuscripts from our col- 
lection; but since loan is not always possible 
and since some of the old m/anuscri[}l.s requirt* 
careful handling, transcripts have to be supplied. 
As this is a laborious and not always a satis- 
factory process, it is suggested that a photo- 
stat or rotograph machine should be acquired 
as soon as the Department develops further. 

(4) The inlcr-colhjgiate arrangement of 
studies with the Presidency College has, no 
doiubl, released some roorr|s, but the accommo- 
dation available for the Dcbarlment is not fully 
adequate. The library, for instance, is now 
accommodated in rooms which lack proper 
space, light and ventilation. Small cubicles 
have now** been assigned to Piofessors by parti- 
tioning one or two rooms, but this is hardly a 
satisfactory arrangcmenl. 

(5) As soon as the Depa»tnieiit is ready, 
jrrovision. should bo made for periodical publi- 
cation of its output of research work, either in 
the shape of Bulletins or as independent 
volumes. 

Its Future Possibiuties 
As the object of the Department is to 
provide facilities for Postgraduate Training and 
Research, any research scheme, to be effective and 
fruitful, must be a fairly long-teitmi one, involve 
ing a considerable amount of expenditure. It 
is well known that oriental research in this 
country has had to proceed against heavy oddsi 



but there is as yet no central otrganisation for 
encouraging or co-ordinating research, or for 
offering necessary assistance to earnest workers. 
There is also not much provision, as there is in 
Europe and America, foir proper training in 
methods of research, without which all w|ork, 
however well-meiQnt, woluld be h'tphazard or 
unsubstantial. We must not also- forget that 
the career of research is a slow, and sometimes 
a costly, affair. It takes long years of patience 
and persistence for a piece of work to inlature; 
and sufficicnl funds should be made available 
for books, manusciipls and other requirenrenl8. 
The development of the Research Department, 
therefore, ^vlould depend upon carefully planned 
and properly financed research, and not merely 
on sporadic and isolated attempts of individual 
scholars. 

The Sanskrit Educalion committee of 194R 
expressed the opinion that “this Department 
should be consh’luted on modern lines, as for 
instance on the linos o[ the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute or the Deccan College Post' 
graduate and Research Institute, both of which 
provide excellent c«!am|ples of modern o!riental 
research work.” If the Dr parlnient constituted 
on these lines proves successful, as we expect 
it to be, it is bo/und to <levclop further as a 
unique institution of its kind in Bengal, so that 
it would become the nucleus of a full-fledged 
Research histilute for Sanskrit studies. This 
should be our ultimate objective. Other States 
have their Research Institutes; it is hoped that 
in course of time West Bengal would have one 
fully developed from this small beginning. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that in every 

branch of Slanskrit learning there is yet scope for 
m|uch work and improvement. The field for 
research is indeed so vast, and the material 
which is actually brought to) light and which is 
still lying undiscovered in Vcdic and Classical 
Sanskrit, in Indian Philosophy and Religion, in 
Indian Art and Culture, in ancient socical life 
and institutio(ns, is so immense that only a 
fringe of the whole has been touched so far. A 
Research Department or Institute for oriental 
learning, therefore, has imonfensc work before it 
and immense possibilities of development in 
various directions. 

In this connexion attention should be drawn 


to an important point. The Department would 
train and give guidance to research workers and 
would itself undertake research work through 
its professors and scholars. This is very i/iiijpor- 
tant work, no doubt, but this should not l)e 
enough. There are numerous problems which 
can be tackled by such single-handed attempt of 
individual »scholars, but there is also' a large 
number of subjects or schemes which awair 
organised co-operative effort. • 

In order that our Post-graduate and Re- 
search Department gains in usefulness, pres- 
tige and stability, it is necessary that h should 
undertake, in course of time wolrks and schemes 
of much larger and wider interest and impor- 
tance. A complete Did ionary, for instauce, of 
Sanskrit on historical and critical principles, on 
the lines of the great Oxford English Dictionary 
(the conj3l(^tion of which took 45 years and a 
large body of wV^rkers), is an urgent necessity. 
The work has been iinderlaken Ly the Deccan 
College Reseiarch Ilnsliaite, but it also depends 
on the ready coopiation of other research 
bodies and individual scholars in the different 
branches of study. In this matter, oUr Research 
Department can be of assistance. But iniOiTe 
than that. Critical edidons of the Ramayana on 
the lines of the Poofnia edition of the Maha- 
hharata, of tlie principal Furanaa, of important 
philosohical works, of many classical dramas 
and poems including those of Kalidasa, as well 
as co^^jprehensive critical stiklieis and surveys,, 
have yet to be undertaken. All this cannot be 
fully realised by individual and isolated effort; 
and it would spread over a considerable stre’ch 
of lime and require lamplc funds. But we can- 
not refuse to reemgnise that diese are some of 
the worthy objects of any Research Department or 
Institute if it is to develop along right lines. 

It is hoped that the Sanskrit Education 
Commission, recently appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, wjill give every consideration 
to iihe above lines of development on an all-India 
basis in their recommcndlQtions and report 
which is expected to be submiffed to the Ministry 
of Education by the end of May 1917.* 


♦ Being a Rasearrih paper read at a meeting of the 
Directorate Officers’ Club presided over by Dr. P. Roy, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.), Director of Public Instruction, 
West Bengal. 



SOME FACTS ABOUT THE SEPOY MUTINY (KANPUR MASSACRE) 

From Contemporary Records 

By SUDHANSU MOHAN BANERJEE, m.a. 


I was lucky enough recently to read through the 
good olTices of a friend of mine a compilation 
of some contemporary records about Kanpur 
outbreak and massacre and the part played 
therein by the Nana Sahib of Bithoor. These 
records arc statements by survivors and were 
compiled by one J. F. Bellamy, Englishman 
Press, in the very same year as the Mutiny, i.e., 
1857. 

Now that an attempt is being made to 
have an impartial history of this epoch-making 
rising, whether we call it a rebellion, a faction, 
a mutiny or the first war of independence, it is 
interesting to sift the evidence historically and 
logically without any prejudice or bias. It is 
known that different elements with different 
objects in view, patriots with a high sense of 
duty to brigands who thrive on chaos or disorder, 
people with a deep religious sentanunt to gay 
cavaliers, people who wanted Hindu domination 
to people who wanted the Imperial Moguls to 
recapture the rapture of their vanished glory, 
men dissatisfied, men who had an axe to grind, 
men who had grudges or grievances against the 
British rule, disgruntled feudal elements, army 
rebels, all combined to join this movement 
which, to be more correct, was more factional 
than national, heterogeneous than homogeneous. 
We were told that there was no unity of pur- 
pose, no methodical approach, no definite idea 
of what the national commitment was going to 
be, yet to a certain extent, at least in local 
areas it was the advance spark plug of a 
national dissatisfaction against British rule and 
contained the rudiments of a popular resistance. 

At this stage I would confine myself to the 
extracts from the records quoted above. These 
refer particularly to the Kanpur incidents. 
There is no question that the evidence recorded 
refer to a gruesome story though it has to be 
examined from other records whether they give 
the entire picture. A discount has also to be 
made that it was a record at the heat of the 
moment and with a sense of injured grievance. 


There is also the fact tliat the tragedy did hap- 
pen and was not only most unfortunate but 
cruel as well. Yet a historian’s task is to sift 
facts and present them. 

A brief account of the outbreak at Kanpur 
and the disasters which resulted therefrom to 
the Christian community of the station is con- 
tained in a report dated 29th August, 1857, 
which was apparently sent to Calcutta. The 
rei)ort says: 

^Trevious to the outbreak at Cawnpore, 
reports of different kinds were afloat in the 
station, — from all of which it was ascertained 
that the Native soldiery, whenever they should 
break out into open mutiny, would, on no 
account, molest or hurt the European community 
at Cawnpore; and the informers employed by 
Cencral Sir Hugh Wheeler, on all occasions con- 
firmed the same. They reported that the three 
Infantry Regimenls (1st, 53rd and 56th) 
appeared well-disposed towards our Govern- 
ment, with the exception of a few sepoys of 
really bad character, but that the 2nd Regiment 
Light Cavaliy (who were discontented) were 
endeavouring to persuade them to rebel, when 
all should join and proceed in a body together 
to Delhi, after possessing themselves of all the 
Government money lodged in the Collector’s 
Treasury, which they proposed taking on as a 
present to the newly created King there, whom 
they acknowledged to be their true Sovereign. 

Under the above supposition, the European 
merchants and others of the station, though they 
had at first provided themselves with boats and 
other means of escape from Cawnpore. aban- 
doned the ide£uof deserting this place; the only 
precaution that appeared to be necessary was 
to avoid the fury of the mutineers, at the 
moment the outbreak might take place. 

For this purpose almost the whole of the 
non-Military residents were promised shelter in 
the entrenched camp, then under preparation 
under the General’s direction; this promise 
appears to have completely satisfied them, and 
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all determined to continue to stay at Cawn- 
pore.” 

# « » 

“About this time the 'Nana* of Bithoor, 
offered his services, and pretending to be a most 
faithful subject of Government, undertook to 
j>rotect the Treasury in conjunction with our 
own sepoy guard, with a couple of bis guns, and 
about two thousand men in his employ; very 
great confidence appears to have been placed 
in him, as his sei’vices were accepted; and in the 
meantime about a lakh or upwards of rupees 
was withdrawn and placed in the entrenchment, 
under the plea of meeting the salaries of the 
Troops, etc., for May, leaving about eight and 

a half lakhs in the Treasury.” 

« * « 

“For the first four or five days of the out- 
break, our Artillery kept up a bribk firing, but 
after that it was considered inadvisable to ex- 
haust our Magazine, for the rebels took great 
care to always keep well under cover, and we 
could not do much execution among them. 

The heat was very gr(‘at, and what with the 
fright, want of room, want of propiT food, and 
care, several ladies, and soldiers’ wives, as also 
children, died with great distress, man}" officers 
and soldiers also were Min-struck from exposure 
to the hot winds. The dead bodies of our people 
had to be thrown into a well outside the 
(mtrenchment, near the new unfinislicd Ifarracks, 
and this work w^as generally done at tlie close 
of each day, as nobody could venture out during 
the day on account of the shots and shells flying 
in all directions like hail-stones; our entrench- 
ment was strewn with them. The distress was 
so great, that none could offer a w’ord of con- 
solation to his friend, or to attempt to adminis- 
ter to the wants of each other. I have seen the 
dead bodies of officers, and tenderly lirought up 
young ladies of rank (Colonels’ and Captains* 
daughters) put outside the veranda, amongst 
the ruins, to await the time, when the fatigue 
party usually went round to carry the dead to 
the well as above. For there was scarcely room 
to shelter the living, the buildings were so sadly 
riddled that every safe corner available was 

considered a great object.*’ 

« « « 

“A message was sent by the Nana to Gene- 
ral Wheeler, offering to let him, and all his 
people go to Allahabad unmolested, if he would 


consent to vacate the entrenchment and aban- 
don Cawnpore and at the same time make over 
to him all the public treasure, the guns and 

magazines in the camp.” 

« # « 

“All hostile proceedings were stopped on 
both sides from the evening of the 24th. The 
2Gth was employed by the English people in 
preparing for their journey, and a few officers 
were allowed to go on elephants, to see the boats 
provided as above. 

On the morning of the 27tli a number of 
carts, doolies and elephants were sent to the 
eDlrenchinciit by the Nana, lo enable the \\''onien 
and children and sick to proceed to the river- 
side; it is reported that the ])ersons that came out 
that morning from the cntrcnclimcnt amounted 
to about 450, and a general plunder took place 
of what })ropcrty the officers and others were 
obliged to abandon in the entrenchment. The 
mim and officers were allowed to take their arms 
and ammunition wuth them, and were escorted 
by nearly the whole of the r('))el army. It was 
about eight o*elock a.m. when all reached the 
riverside, a distance of about i\ mile and a half, 
^thosc that embarked first managed to let their 
boats go, thus three or four boats got off a short 
distance, though deserted by their crews, but 
the rest found difficulty in pinhing their’s off 
the band's, as the rebels previously had 
them placed as high in the mid as possible, on 
purpose to cause delay. In the meantime the 
report of three guns was heard from the Nana’s 
camp, which was the signal (as previously ar- 
ranged) for the mutineers to fire upon, and 
kill all the English, and accordingly, the work 
of destruction commenced. The boats* crews 
and others were ordered to get away; some of 
the boats were set on fire and volley upon volley 
of musketry w^as fired upon the poor fugitives, 
numbers of whom were killed on the «pot, some 
fell overboard, and att<?mptcd to escape by 
.'<wimming, but were picked off by the bullets 
of the sepoys who followed them on shore and 

in breast-deep water.” 

* * » 

“One young lady, however, was seized upon 
(reported to be General Wheeler*s daughter) 
and taken away by a trooper of the 2nd Light 
Cavalry to his home, where she at night, finding 
a favourable opportunity, secured the trooper’s 
sword, and with it after killing him and ^ree 
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others, threw herself into a well and was 
killed/’ 

There is another account by a survivor 
which says: 

^^Next morning the 7th June a letter was 
received from the Rajah of Bithoor, who was 
supposed to be on our side, saying he meant to 
attack us. Soon after, two guns opened upon us 
from the North-West, and musketiy from all 
directions. On the 8th three more guns were 
brought against us. The number of g)ms against 
us increased daily and on the 11th the enemy had 
been playing upon us, night and day, 3 mortals, 
2 twenty-four ])ounders. 3 eighteen pounders, 
one or two tw^elve pounders, about the same 
number of nine pounders and one pix pounders. 
On or about the 12th June, the insurgents by 
firing set on fire tlie large barracks in which all 
the women of the 52nd Regiment and the 
wounded were placed. No sooner was the firo 
perceived than tli(‘ assembly was sounded, and 
every man had to stand to his post as we ex- 
pected to be attacked. Tliere was no place for 
the women and children to go to, but the 
trenches where many of them had to remain 
night and day. Tliere was no shelter now for 
the men anyvsdiere during the day and from this 
date we lost five or six men daily by sniii^troke. 
On the . . . June after having been on half 
rations for some days the Rajah sent a half 
caste woman with a note into the trenches to 
the effect that all soldiers and Europeans who 
had nothing to do with Lord Dalhousic’s 
Government and would lay down their arms 
should be sent to Allahabad. General Wheeler 
gave orders to Captain Moore to act as he 
should consider best. Captain Moore that even- 
ing signed a treaty to the effect that the Rajah 
should provide boats and carriage for the 
wounded and ladies down to the river bank 
whilst on our side we were to give up what 
treasure we had together with arms and ammu- 
nition.” 

« « « 

This is another account called Nujoor 
Tewarree’s Account: 

“When the Nana’s guns opened on the boat 
in which Wheeler Sahib (the General) was, it has 
now been fully ascertained from servants and 
others who were with the English party, that 
General Wheeler was not dead before the mas* 
saore, but was put wounded on board the boats, 
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— ^they cut its cable, and dropped down the 
river. 

“Some little way down, the boat got stuck 
near the shore; the Infantry and guns came up, 
and opened fire. The large gun they could not 
manage, not knowing how to work ’the elevating 
screw, and did not use it. With the small gun 
they fired grape tied up in bags, and the Infan- 
try fired with their muskets. This went on all 
day; it did not hurt the Sahib-logue much; they 
returned the fire with their rifles from the boat, 
and wounded several of the sepoys on the bank, 
who therefore drew off towards evening. The 
sepoys procured a very big boat, into which 
they all got, and dropped down tlic river upon 
the Sahib’s boat; then the Sahibs fired again 
with their rifles, and wounded more sepoys in 
the boat, they drew off and left them. At 
night came a great rush of water in the river, 
which floated oiT the Sahibs’ boat, and they 
passed on down the river; but owing to the 
storm and the dark night, they only proceeded 
three or four koss (six or eight miles) . In the 
meantime, intelligence of the Sahibs’ defence 
had reached the Nana, and he sent off that 
night three more Companies of the Native Regi- 
ment (1st. Oude Infantry), and surrounded the 
Sahibs’ boat, and so took them and brought 
them back to Cawnporc. There came out of 
that boat 60 Sahibs, 25 Mem Sahibs and 4 
children, — one boy, and three half-grown girls. 
The Nana then ordered the Mem Sahibs to be 
separated from the Sahibs to be shot by the 
Gillis’ Pullon Isi B.N.I.. bui they said, ‘We will 
not shoot IVIieeler Sahib, who had made our 
Pulton’s name great, and whose son is our 
Quarter Master; neither will we kill the Sahib 
loguc. Put them in prison, then said the Nadire 
Pultun . What word is this? Put them in prison? 
We will kill the males.’ So the Sahib loguc were 
seated on the ground, and two Companies of 
the Nadir Pultun placed themselves over against 
them, with their muskets ready to fire. Then 
said one of the Mem Sahibs, the Doctor’s wife 
she was (whSl Doctor, I don’t know the name, 
but he was either Superintending Surgeon or 
Medical Store-keeper), ‘I will not leave my 
husband; if he must die, I will die with him,’ 
So she ran and sat down behind her husband, 
clasping him round his waist. Directly she said 
this, the other Mem Sahibs said, ‘We will also 
die with our husbands, «nd diey all went and sat 
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down beside their husbands; then their husbands 
said, ‘go back’ but they would not. Whereupon 
the Nana ordered his soldiers and they going in 
pulled them forcibly away, seizing them by the 
arm; but they could not pull away the Doctor’s 
wife, who there remained. Then just as the 
sepoys were going to fire, the Padre (Chaplain) 
called out to the Nana and requested leave 
to read prayers before they died. The Nana 
granted it, and the Padre’s hands were loosened, 
so far as to enable him to take a small book out 
of his pocket, from which he read; but all this 
time, one of the Sahib-loguc, who was shot in 
the arm, kept crying out to sepoys, Tf you mean 
to kill us, why don’t you set about it quickly, 
and have the work done. — ^^vhy delay?’ After 
the Padre had read a few prayers, he shut the 
book, and the Sahib-loguc shook hands all 
round. Then the sepoys fired. One Sahib rolled 
one way, one another, as they sat; but they were 
not dead, only wounded, so they went in and 
finished them off with swords. After this, the 
whole of the women and children (that is in- 
cluding those taken out of other boats) to the 
number of 122, were taken away to the Yellow 
House, which was your hospital. This was the 
Bithoor Rajah’s house in the Civil lanes, where 
I and four more sepoys were confined, and where 
I had the opportunity of talking to the Serjeant 
Major^s wife. After this, when we sepoys were 
taken down with the Nana to Futtehporc, the 
women and children were taken away to the 
house where they were afterwards murdered. 

“Wore any of our women dishonoured by 
the Nana or his people? No one that I know 
of, excepting in the case of General Wheeler’s 
youngest daughter, and about this I am not 
certain. These arc the circumstances: As they 
were taking the Mem Sahibs out of the boat, 
a Sowar (Cavalry man) took her away with 
him to his house; she w^ent quietly, but at night 
she rose and got hold of the Sowar’s sword; he 
was asleep, his wife, his son and his mother-in- 
law were sleeping in the house with him. She 
killed them all with the sword, and then she 
went and threw herself down the well behind 
the house.” 

# « * 

This is the Deposition of Marian, an ayah 
in the service of Mr. J. Green way of Cawnpore: 

“It was taken on the 2l8t August, and is 
a horrible account of the dreadful massacre: 


On the 3rd of May all the Native Infantry 
and Cavalry Regiments at Cawnpore mutinied, 
and ran off to loot the Treasury, which they 
took. Then then burnt the Collector’s house, 
and proceeded to Kulinpore, seven miles from 
Cawnpore and encamped there. At this place 
the Nana Saheb met them, and said to the 
mutineers, ‘You receive seven rupees from the 
British Government, I will give you fourteen. 
Don’t go to Delhi, stay here, and your name 
will be greater; kill all the English in Cawnpore 
first, and I will give you each a golden bracelet.’ 
On hearing them, all the mutineers agreed to 
the terms of the Nana. They made a Subadar 
of the first Regiment, General, and he again 
made all the Ilavildars, Naicks, Captains, 
Lieutenants and Ensigns. The Nana said, ‘I 
will supply you all with food.’ On the following 
day the Nana with the above Regiments, pro- 
ceeded to Cawnpore, looted all the residents’ 
houses, and then set fire to them. All the resi- 
dents were in the entrenchment; those who did 
not go there were all murdered, together with 
the Drummers and Native Christians. It was 
the intention of some of the officers to blow up 
the magazine and for this i)urpose proceeded 
into the station. When they reached the Canal, 
all the Regiment fired on the party, killed one 
officer. Adjutant of 2nd Cavaliy, and the rest 
escaped to the qiitrenchment for their lives; 
they unfortunately left a gun behind them 
which they had taken from the entrenchment. 
On the party reaching the camp, fire was 
opened on the English people by the mutineers, 
and cannons were placed on the three sides of 
the entrenchment. On the canal side a 24- 
pounder, on the Hospital side an 18-pounder, 
on the third side near Subadar, two 12 pounders 
were placed.” 

« « « 

“Nana Sahib said to Mrs. Jacobi, ‘Will 
you take a letter to General Wlieeler?’ She said, 
Tes’. The letter was written and sent by Mrs. 
Jacobi to the General. She was not at first 
allowed to come near the camp by the soldiers, 
but when they heard the English voice, they 
allowed her to do so. The contents of this letter 
were: Tt is far better for you who are alive to 
go at once to Allahabad unless you wish to con- 
tinue fighting; if so, you can do so. Let Cawn- 
pore be given up, and you shall be saved.’ On 
reaching the entrenchment, General Wheeler 



went to meet Mrs. Jacobi, and when he read 
the note, he said, ‘I cannot agree to anything 
sent this way by letter; if the Nana has any 
propositions to make, tell him to make it in 
person.’ Mrs. Jacobi took the reply back to the 
Nana. He said, ‘If the Europeans will cease 
firing, I will go and send a reply.’ The General 
said, ‘Let both sides cease firing during the 
conference;’ this was agreed to. On the follow- 
ing day the Nana, his brother Baba Bhut, and 
nephew, and a large party of soldiers came up 
to the entrenchment. General Wheeler was 
ready to meet them. The Nana said, ‘Take away 
all the women and children to Allahabad and if 
your men want to fight, come back and do so. 
We will keep implicit faith with you.’ General 
Wheeler said, ‘You take your solemn oath 
according to your custom, and I wilt take an 
oath on my Bible, that I will leave the entrench- 
ment.’ The Nana said, ‘Our oath is that who- 
ever we take by the hand, and one who relies 
on us, we never deceive, for if we do, God will 
judge and punish us.’ General Wheeler said, ‘If 
you intend to deceive me, kill me at once. I 
aim not armed.’ The Nana replied, ‘I' will nol 
deceive you, rely on us, I will procure food, etc. 
and convey you to Allahabad.’ On this the 
General went into the entrenchment and con- 
sulted with the soldiers, who said, ‘There is no 
reliance to be placed on natives; they will 
deceive you . ’ A few said, ‘Trust them, it is better 
to do so . ’ On this tlic General returned and said, 
‘I agree to your tenns; see us only as far as 
Fattehporc, from thence we can get easily to 
Allahabad.’ The reply was, ‘No, Sir; I will see 
you all safe to Allahabad.’ Twenty boats were 
then ordered with covers to them. When the 
Nana saw all was settled, he said, ‘Don’t let 
the treasure be taken away, send that to me.’ 
The General said, ‘You may have the money.’ 
There were three lakhs in cash at this time. 
The Nana said, ‘You will breakfast on board 
the boats at 10 a.m. tomorrow and also dine 
on board and leave the entrenchment clear by 
11 a.m.’ The General assented to this. They 
Were all ready, when a message from the Nana 
came, saying, ‘The boats will not be ready 
today, you must leave tomorrow, you had better 
leave in the evening, etc.’ The General’s reply 
to this was, ‘I won’t leave at night, as you may 
play us false.’ The Nana then said, ‘Very 
well, you can leave at 4 p.m.’ On the following 


day the Nana took away all the treasure. At 
this time some delay again took place in their 
departure. Ail the ladies and children were 
dressed and ready. The General asked the 
Nana, ‘Are all our servants to go with us, or do 
you supply us with servants?’ The reply was, 
‘Yes, you can take them.’ The next day, though 
suspicions were entertained of the faith of the 
Nana’s party, still they hoped all was right. 
The Nana sent word on Sunday to say the 
servants were not to go ; that the ladies and 
women could look after themselves. On .this 
being heard they were all alarmed. At 7 a.m. 
the mutineers surrounded tlic entrenchment and 
all the English were in their power. The servants 
ran away and were cut down, a few escaped; all 
were alarmed. The rebels entered the entrench- 
ment, and said, ‘Come to the boats, all is ready.’ 
The ladies and children were sent on elephants, 
doolies, etc., and the men marched to the river, 
and then embarked in the boats. When tliey alL 
saw food prepared and all comfortable they 
were delighted. When a few had gone on board, 
and others were waiting to embark on the river 
side, a gun opened on them and canister shot 
(this gun and others had been masked) ; one 
boat took fire and then another gun was opened 
and four boats were fired. Those who escaped 
the fire jumped into the water. The sepoys also 
fired with their muskets. The Sowers entered 
the water on horseback and cut n\imbers down, 
fifteen boat-loads of the English were massacred; 
>108 women and children escaped this massacre 
but many of them were wounded. The Nana 
said, ‘Don’t kill those, put them in prison.’ One 
boat in which was General Wheeler was paddled 
off by the soldiers. The poor people were crying 
in the boats and when in the water were calling 
out on God for help. A daughter of General 
Wlieelcr was taken off by a Sowar, and put into 
his house along with his wife and children near 
the Chowck Church. This girl remained with 
this man till night. He went out, and came 
home drunk and fell asleep. She then got up, 
took a sword^and cut off his head, his brother’s 
head, two childrens’ heads, his wife’s and 
mother-in-law’s and then went to the back of 
the hut, jumped into a well and was killed. 

“All the prisoners were killed. 'ITiis was 
duly reported to the Nana who ordered the 
ladies to be cast into a well and the 25 women 
and children who remained alive under the hoa|t. 



fm dead bodies were killed b 7 wecutionen and 
'.some of the little children were dashed to pieces 
Sigainst the ground. This took place early on 
the morning of the 17th July and in the evening 
the Nana ran off to Bithoor. Many wounded 
Women were thrown into the well alive with the 
<iead bodies and earth.” 

This is the story of the massacre as rc- 
^oorded in the evidence taken. The following 
*facts emerge: 

(1) Nana had originally offered his services 
to the English. 

(2) He had, however, subsequently given 
ample notice of his defection. 


(3) Nana had agreed to guarantee a safe 
journey. 

(4) Nana failed to do it. Everybody has 
assumed that Nana was responsible for 
this shabby tragedy but it is not clear 
whether his failure was deliberate or the 
situation got out of his control or his 
orders were not obeyed or he was a 
bloodthirsty man as he has been 
painted. 

(5) Dead bodies heaped on the well also 
contained bodies of persons who had 
died a natural death. 
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THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTICS IN THE HISTORY OF OUR CULTURE 

V By Prof. PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE, m.a. 
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< is quite natural that our cultural history e.K- the Indian civilisation that the various tribes, 


^ tending from Mohenjodaro and Ilarappa up to 
‘ the present time, and looking forward to the 
.^future with hope, should have a number of 
■ important and noted characteristics. But before 
'^we discuss these important characteristics, it 
I’flhould be made clear that we shall try our best 
to avoid the prejudices (such as, the idea of 
Racial or Cultural superiority) which almost 
invariably affect the judgment of those who 
write on Cultural History. Our honest endea- 
vour is to try to tell the Truth as it is. 

It will be accepted on all hands that the 
Indian culture is one of the oldest cultures in 
,the world. Long before the modern European 
"nations were civilised, India was at the zenith 
of her culture. Thus, its roots are very deep. 
Historically, that has its peculiar importance. 
It is true, as M. Joubert points out: “The 
, evening of Life brings with it its own light.”' 
^The Indian culture having reached a long 
||>eriod of historical maturity, has its own light 
"I'of wisdom to shed on world problem . And 
tirith China, another mature civilization, she 
htw become the leader of the nations. 

It will also be agreed on all hands that the 
s Indian culture represents a vast unity and a 
.profound synthesis. It is a peculiar feature of 

, 1. M. Joubert; "Le soir de la vie apporte avec 
Quoted in Lord Avebuiy’a T»e Pteaturea 
Li/e, p. 10*. 


races and religious communities, that came to 
India were all absorbed and assimilated in 
India’s great culture. One of our distinguished 
poets and great personalities, Rabindranath 
Tagore has pointed out this great synthesis in 
one of his famous poems, “Bharata-Tirtha” 
Tagore writes in that poem that in tliis 
“Bharata-Tirtha” (India), all who came lost 
their narrow individuality and became merged 
in one great dynamic people. The Scythians, 
Greeks, Hunas, Indo-Parthians, Pathans, 
Mughals, — all were welded together in one 
Great People, by reason of the liberal culture 
of India. The Muslims took some more time to 
be absorbed, but with the Bhakti movement of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a new 
synthesis took place. It was realised in politics 
by the genius of Sher Shah and Akbar the Great. 
This synthesis lasted practically for the entire 
Mughal period, till towards the close of the 
Mughal period Aurangzeb destroyed it and with 
it the Mughal Empire. Truly has Prof. Arnold 
Toynbee remarked that the lesson of history 
proves in this and similar other cases that “The 
saviour with the sword fails to save.’" 

Throughout this long period of Indian 
history there was renoarkable peace between the 


2. Arnold Toynbee: A Blvdv of Hiatory (8omeN 
ville, psfe 538). 



various sects and religions. Asoka, the famous 
Buddhist Emperor, writes in his edicts, “All men 
are my children,”* Harshavardhana, the famous 
ruler of Thanesvara, bestowed his gifts and 
charity both on the Brahmans and the Bud- 
dhists . The powerful Gupta rulers were patrons 
of all sects and religions. Recently in a very 
thoughtful article Was There Any Conflict 
Between the Brahmans and the Buddhists?* in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly (June, 1954), 
it was very effectively^ pointed out that the 
theory of a conflict between these two sects is 
entirely erroneous, and that there was wonder- 
ful amity and co-operation between them. Thus 
the vast unity and synthesis of the great Indian 
culture was on the whole maintained with 
wonderful success throughout the centuries. 

It will be agreed that one of the greatest 
recommendations of this culture w^as its stress 
on spirituality and certain eternal human 
values. The strength of a culture depends on 
how human it is. The broad humanity of tlie 
Indian culture comprises in certain human 
values that it upholds. Spirituality is one of 
these values, and a vciy important one. The 
instruction of the Vedas and the Upanishads is 
that w^c shoukl tear the veil of darkness {Maya 
— Illusion) and realise the resplendent, efful- 
gent, immortal spirit, Brahman. Sankara later 
on taught the same thing in his Advaitya-vada 
(Non-duality) philosophy. The Brahman 
(eternal cosmic principle) and the individual 
Atman arc the same. Wlien the individual 
realises his true (Divine) nature, he loses his 
identity in the Brahman, and gets deliverance 
from the circles {Samsaras) of births and, 
deaths. So, this culture points to a lofty goal 
and eventual salvation and high hopes. 

Moral life was veiy much stressed in this 
culture. Thus the Upanishads stress: ^'Speak 
the Truth. Follow the Dharma.”* Further it is 
said: “He who speaks Untruth is destroyed 
from the very roots.”® At one place it is stressed: 
“Do not desire the wealth of others.”* “Do not 
fall into delusion’” was another instruction bo 

3. Asoka-Kalinga Rock Edict (Jaugada) *^Save 
tMtniaa me paja*\ 

4. Taittiriya TJpanishad, Cr. I, si. 11, **Satyam 
vada dharmang chara/* 

5. Prasna Upanishad, Question VI, al. 1. *'Samuld 
Wt eeo parisushyati jo anritam avibadati/* 

6. Isovajsya Upanishad, Sloka 1, "Afa ^gridha 
ki^nriidheinam^** 


very important for moral life. Thus, almost %11 
ihe fundamental lessons in basic morality were 
pres(int in this culture. 

Tapasya, or sincere devotedness to work or 
duty was always insisted on in this culture* 
The Upanishads taught: “By tapasya Truth is 
attained, by Truth control over mind is attained, 
by Mind the Self is attained.”® In the Taittiriya 
Upanishad we read: 

“He (God) performed tapas. Having 
performed tapas he created all these.’^ 
Sincere tapasya is at the root of all crea- 
tion or enduring work. 

Sense of sacrifice was strongly emphasised 
in the Indian culture. According to the Gita: 
“God created man accoiding to the Law vf 
Sacrifice.'® The Buddha sacrificed everything to 
find salvation for suffering mankind. The great 
self-sacrifice of the sage Dadhichi referred to 
in the Rig Vedic verse (1. 84. 13), and the 
sacrifice of Sri Rama Chandra, are unique 
examples of sacrifice in our history and culture;. 

Thus certain lofty ideals essential in ally 
high and orderly civilisation and culture were 
abundantly present in the Indian culture. 

Education and the eagerness for knowledge 
was an abiding interest in our history in all 
ages. The word ^Veda^ means ‘Knowledge’. It 
taught the supreme, that is, spiritual knowledge. 
•Chanakya exjiressed the opinion: 

“The country where there is no Honour, 
no Livelihood, no Friend, and no Learning; 
— it is better to leave that country.”*^ 

The Gita expressed the view: 

“Knowledge has to be acquired through 
Devotion and through Self-control. Through 
knowledge one gets supreme Peace at once/’*® 
The students w^ere Brahmacharins, for they 
had to lead the life of self-restraint, renuncia- 
tion, and dedication, so necessary for intelleC- 

7. Pra^na Upanis>had, II, 3, **Ma moham apaHi- 
yatha/* 

8. Maitiayjna Upiinishad, (Sama Veda); 'Toposa 
prapyate satyam salyat samprapyate manah. Manasa 
prapyate Atmaf 

9. Taittiriya Upanishad, Ch. II, 6; "So Tapo 
tapyatc. Sia Tapas iapiu'^a idam sarvam cusrajata,** 

10. Gita, Ch. Ill, 10. *'Saha jajna praja sriahtyfa 
purohavo prajapatiy 

U. Chanakya- Arthasastra (1. 8-9), Jasmin d0se 
na sammano, na vrittir, no cha bandhava, no cha 
vidyagamah kaschit^am desam paribarjayety 

12. Oita; Ch. IV, 39: ^*Sradhyavan iabhate gyrum 
tatparah ja sanjatendrya gyanam labdha p<tram -sinttsB 
ackirena adhigachhatiy 
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tual work. Not iJirough the accumulation of 
material wealth but, “Through Learning one 
gets Immortality.”" 

This culture clearly recognised the ‘chang- 
ing process in history’; Srishti, Sthiti, and 
Vinasha are recognised as the three stages in 
the historical evolution, corresponding to ‘crea- 
tion,’ ‘maturity and growth,’ and eventual ‘dis- 
solution and destruction.’ That has been recog- 
nised as the eternal law of all historical change. 
This law is closely connected with the two paths, 
Pravntti-Marga and Nivntti-Marga, or the 
Path of Assertion and the Path of Return or 
Withdrawal. Every institution or group, after 
asserting itself in the period of its growth and, 
development in fulfilment of its historic destiny, 
when its mission on this earth is fulfilled, fol- 
lows the Path of Cessation, Nivritti, and there 
is the eventual disappearance or end. It is in- 
teresting to note that these different changing 
features in the historical process of Creation, 
Evolution, and Dissolution (Destruction) — ^are 
treated as the different manifestations or aspects 
of God. “They are the different manifestations 
of the Woild’s Creator.”** Thus, the Non- 
Aryans, the Aryans, the Scythians, Greeks*, 
Parthians, Hunas, Turks, Pathans, Mughals, 
and the British — all came on the stage, and after 
fulfilling their destiny departed. 

Creativity was another important feature 
in our cultural hibtory. This wonderful crea- 
tivity manifested itself in a thousand manners 
in Art, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Music, Literature, Drama and Theatre, as also 
in philosophical and material progress. In spite 
of many ups and downs, in spite of many vicis- 
situdes of the political destiny of the country, 
in gpite of many foreign invasions, creativity 
has never ceased. It has never been destroyed. 
Whoever came in this country contributed his 
share in this wonderful process of creativity. 
Thus the Scythians enriched the Mathura 
School of Art, the Bactrians enriched the 
Qandhara School of Art, to which the Kushans 
also made their contribution, the Turks left 
their marks in the Art of the Sultanate period, 
the Afghans in the Art of the Lodhi period, the 
Mughals introduced the Persianisation of 


Indian art and enriched it profusely, and finally 
in the British period certain Western features 
were introduced, as for example, in the Victoria 
Memorial, Calcutta. Every religion had its 
peculiar contribution. The Jain temples at 
Mount Abu are noted for their decorative and 
ornamental beauty that is unparalleled in world 
history. Hinduism and its various schools, such 
as Vaishnavism and Saivi&m, have their contri- 
butions in ait scattered throughout the country. 
The Buddhist fresco paintings at Ajanta, and 
the Buddhist shrines at Ellora, Sanchi, Barhut, 
Kailas and elsewhere, arc some of the best 
specimens of art. Islam with its accurate ‘^tylc, 
and its creed of simplicity, chastity, symmetry, 
democracy, and monotheism, brought about a 
profound revolution in ait and architecture. It 
was the genius of Akbar that welded together 
into the homogeneous Indian National Art, the 
different artistic gifts of the Hindus and the 
Muslims. The best example of this is to be found 
in the Diwan-i-Khas at Fatehpur Sikii. This 
wonderful creativity in our art w a«?, as the famous 
art critic Mr. TIenri Martin points out, due 
to its originality, variety and mysticism. ^'Origi- 
nality, variety and mysticism, are the three 
general characters of the Indian art.’'“ 

Literary progress is an integral pint of any 
culture. The Vedas, the Upajushad^, Maiia 
Samhita, the Puranab, Rnjataranqini, Dikraman- 
kacharita of Bilhana, Maha Bha^ya of Palan- 
jali, Mudra Rakshasa of Vishakhadatta, Panini’s 
Grammar, Malavikagmmitram of Kalidasa, his 
Raghvvamsha^ the two epics, and Harshacharita 
of Bana, are a few of the outstanding creations 
in this re^pect. They are the best examples of 
vSanskrit literature. 

The Buddhist Pali literature w^as also very 
well developed. Thus we have Dhammapada, 
the Trijyitakas, the Jatakas, Dceghanikaya, 
Samyuktanikaya, Deepavamsha, Mahabodhi^ 
vamsha, Mahavamsha, M'lhvda-Prama, as 
some of the best examples. The Suttanipata 
published by Prof. Fausball is also a very good 
example. This vast literature serves well for a 
proper instruction in good moral life as also 
for a proper understanding of the teachings of 
the Great Teacher. 


13. Kena Upaniahad, II, 4 : **Vidyaya ’aindaHe ' 

Anwitamf* '15. Henry Martin: **Vart Indien et Uart Chinoitf* 

14. Svetasvatara Upanishad, Ch. V, 13: ^^Viavasya (p. 5); ^^UoriginaliJte, la variete, et le rriyaticisme 80 nt 

Ifrgshtarain aneka mpam!* ^ le^ trois carocieres generauz de Vart IndienP i 
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In the medieval period ali^ the literary 
activity was great. There were the works of 
Tulsidas, Ramdas, Dadu, Kabir, Guru Nanak^ 
Chaitanya, Sankaracharya, Ramanuj, Rama- 
nand, Eknath, Tukaram, Raidas, Garibdas, 
Suradas, Haridas, Malukdas, Mirabai, Dharani- 
das, Muhammad Jayasi, Bulleh Shah, Charan- 
das, and others. 

In the Mughal period, the major Sanskrit 
works were translated into Persian mainly by 
the orders of the Emperor Akbp.r. Resides the 
Persian literature grew like anything. Bobar- 
nama, Iluinayunnaina, Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi, 
M(ikhzan-i~Afghana by Nimatullah ; Akhar- 
nama and Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Fazl, Munta- 
khab-ut-Twarikh by Badauni; Tuzuk-i-Jahan- 
giri^ Iqbahmma by Muiamid IQian- Badshah- 
nama by Abdul Hamid Lahori, Shah Jahan- 
nam'a by Mohd. Sadiq,- Alarngirnama by Mirza 
Mohd . Kazirn j Mxinfnkhab-ul-Luhbab by 
Khafi Khan, arc some of the best examples of 
good Persian works on historical and general 
subjects. 

In this period Sanskrit works of great im- 
portance were also undertaken. Thus, Nanda 
Pandit, Mitra Misra, Nilakantha Bhatta, 
Nrisimha, Khanda Devi, Raghu Nath Siromani; 
Kamalkara, Jagannath Pandit (honoured by 
Shah Jahan as TCavi Raja^, Rupa Goswami, 
Krishna Nath, the two scholarly ladies, Vai- 
jayanti and Vallabaha Devi, arc some of the 
best Sanskrit and Hindi writers of the Mughal 
period . 

Vernacular literature developed specially 
in the Mughal period, which is probably the 
most outstanding feature in the literary activity 
of this period. The Provincial vernaculars and 
the development of Urdu introduced the modern 
era in literature and thought. 

Lastly, we come to the most important 
feature in our cultural history, the promotion 
of Peace. The Indian culture has been one of 
the most peaceful and tolerant cultures in world 
history. As such it has great utility in promot- 
ing international peace today when devastating 
Western imperialistic doctrines have made the 
world a veritable hell, and nothing but chaos, 
ruin and disaster stare us in the face. The 
Buddha was atid will always continue to be the, 
greatest force for peace. Asoka, Harsha- 
yardhana, Kanishka, and other rulers have 


always upheld the ideal of Peace. The Buddhist 
teaching was: 

. “Never does hatred cease by hating, it 
ceases by love. This is the eternal reli- 
gion.”** 

Most slokas of the Upanishads end with 
the peace invocation Om Shanti. In the Shukla 
Yajur Veda, we find possibly the best example 
of a prayer for peace, where peace is desired for 
the three worlds, for all men, in all ages. The 
Mahabharata has a famous passage which 
reads: > j 

“Absence of enmity towards all creatures 
in thought, word and deed, com^ssion on all 
creatures and charity — these constitute the 
eternal dharmaj^^' 

The great wisdom that without peace there 
cannot be a solid foundation of civilization and 
eulture was realised in India long ago. The 
attitude of peace and charity, and a sympathetic 
appreciation of all points of view (even the 
opposite or inimical point of view) is and will 
always be the secret of civilization and culture. 
Today the greatest force for international peace 
is the teaching of Gandhiji, who was the 
greatest sage of the twentieth century. His 
n- oage of ahimsa, and love is directly derived 
from the peace ideal of our culture. Today 
Gandhiji is no more, but Pandit Nehru is carry- 
ing on that glorious tradition in promoting 
international peace and co-operation. At a time 
when Western militarism and science spell havoc 
and disaster, making the world a hell, Gandhiji 
true to the ideal of peace in our cultural history, 
tried to promote goodwill and co-operation 
throughout the world. Peace is the mission and 
hope of Indian culture and Indian history. This 
message is spreading in the world to bring solace 
to suffering humanity. 

We have discussed the chief characteristics 
in the history of our culture. But before we 
conclude it is necessary to note that we do not 
for a moment suggest that ours is the best cul- 
ture in the woTld or that other cultures are in- 
ferior. To suggest that would be against the very 


16. Dharamapada: Yamakabagga, 5: **Na hi 
verena verani sammantidha kudachanam Averena cha 
sammanti eso dharrmo sanangtano/* 

17. Mahabharata (V.P. 207.35): ‘^Adroha sarva^ 
karamana, mamsa^ giro, anugrakascha; danotng 

iha satang dharmah sanatanah,*^ 



spirit of tolerance and hiunility that has alwayt 
characterised our culture. Moreover, wp are 
fully conscious that some of the best features 
in our culture are also to be found, in other 
cultures and peoples. Thus, the ideal of peace 
was encouraged in Christianity to a great ex- 
tent, although the Christian nations taking to 
other religions, such as ‘militarism’ and ‘im- 
perialism’ did not always maintain peace. Vol- 
taire described war as “human folly in all its 
glory and in all its honor.”" He was upholding 
the peace ideal. Coming to more recent times 
the French Socialist Avorker, M. Jules Modi, 
writes: 

“There is hardly one choice before 

18. Voltaire: Jolie humnwe dn7h<i f(nUe .sa 

^oire et dans toute son hOTi'cur” (Quoted in Alfred 
Niyes: Voltaire). 


hunianity' vAiich expresses itseif in two 
words — ^Disarm or Perish.’'" 

Mr. Philip Noel Baker observed: 

^^Our generation must make an end of 
the armament race,— or else the armament 
race will make an end of us.’'* 

So, tlic greatness in our cultural history 
lies in that the wisdom which the modern 
world is realising now was realised in this 
country long ago. 

19. M. Jules Mo<ih: Diel Menschheii hat ni^r 
noch cine Wahl, die sich in zwei Wontc zusanvrricnfas^ 
am lasat: abi'ustcn oder unUrgehen'' (M. .lulea Moeh: 
“Appcll an die Vernunft’^ in Geist und Tat, Fc-bruaiy, 
1955) . 

20. Philip Nocl-Baker: “Ua?crc Gf'ncration 

mil dem Wollruston oin Endc marhon — otler das Wet- 
trusteii wild cin Ende mit uns mathen” (P. No.d- 
Baker: “Revolution ini Wcltgcacheheu” in Ocist und 
Tat, April, 1950), 


FROM STONE TO BOOKS 

By AMAL SARKAR, m.a., ll.b-^ (Cal.), Sahitya-Ratna, (Alld.) 


*FhomAs Bartholin, the Danish anatomist, scholar 
and librarian, wrote in 1672: 

“Without books God is silent, justice 
/ donr^ant, natural science at a stand, philosophy 
lame* letters dumb, and 'all things imolved in 
Chimerian darkness.” 
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Indeed, without books it is doubtful if the 
projgress could at ^ all have been miade. Books 
now occupy such a place in our everyday lives 
that we rarely slop to consider what we would 
be or what We could do if we were without 
books. The story of the evolution of minting 
which has given the book its present shape is 
undoubtedly a long one but at the same time the 
nilost interesting. The desire of leaving a per- 
manent stamp of his activities in the world led 
man to record his ideas and imaginations. This 
transferring of ideas into practice, however, gave 
birth to the art of writing which culirrunaled in- 
to the art of printing. 

Man inculcated the habit of writing from 
tin)e immemorial. An inscription found in the 
tomb of an early king of Byblote belonging to the ' 
13th century B.C. shows that the alphabetic 
wiriting, one olf the most important of all human 
inventions, may be credited to the Phoenician 
traders. The Greeks borrowed their alphabets 
frdm the Phoenicians and the latter became the 
ancestor of all the Western alphabets. The Greek 
method of writing was, known as ^bonstropl^edon* 
of turning like oXen in ploughing, because the 
Creeks used to write the first line from right to 
left, the second frnim left to right, the thir^ frohi 
tet left wd so This Is truo for the Wirt 
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as well as for the East, that the first writing wias 
on either a stone or a tree. Stone was by far the 
most favouied of the materials in Egypt, in Persia 
and in India, used for lecording important loyal 
edicts, and even white mailile is found used foi this 
purpose in both Greece and Italy. The Rosetta 
Stone, the Maobite Slone, the Rock and Filial 
Edicts of Aso^ka beat testimony to this. The 
stone became moving pictuies of epi&odcs naiiaied 
with dramatk art, 

“The seductive women and leonine men 
of Bhaiut (neai modern Bhilsa village in 
Madhya Pradesh, India) stone c)f ancient world 
are not mute and dumb; there ^^as life in 
stone; the stone speaks about praying women, 
men and gods, riding, conqueiing, expressing 
characteristic moods; animals in realistic or 
stylised shape; armies, fortresses, processions; 
ineffable beauty as expressed in the head of a 
small horse, 'n''ore noble than any to be found 
on a race course.” 

Hanging by blanch of a tiee the stone-carved 
V'akshi of Rhaiut is ready to jump down to the 
earth and with nimble feet escape our hands over 
to climb another. Indeed, Indian Ait did attain 
mastery in the technique of expressing the subtle, 
violent or serene moods of men and women, and 
not merely in figure and face, but in symbolic 
Movements expressed through the shaded curves 
'of the stone. We can, however, get a compact 
idea abolut the teligion and its ideology and about 
ottltural life infused in tho society of the 
ptopk rtiit iHttlod eMnet writing en 


stone is still practised in cutting inscriptions on 
memorials. As for trees Shakespeare noticed that 
they were ( arved within the initials of sweethearts. 

The discoivei ies at Abydos, the Holy City of 
Egypt, revealed convincingly how early was the 
development of the ait of willing whose posses- 
sj u put the ancient Eg>i)tians in the very first 
rank of the nations of the wbild. Hieroglyphic 
wiiling was the legular means of communication 
of Egypt. The Egyptians had already discovered 
the use not merely of phonetic signs standing for 
a whole syllable, but also of true alphabetic signs, 
each standing for one conscWiant. The picto- 
graphic seals of ihe Indus Valley lead us to be* 
lieve that the civilisation of the Indus Valley was 
much developed and the art of writing was well 
know|n to the Ilndus Valley people. In China, the 
earliest records found arc those on oracle bones. 
In Mesopotamia, as well as in. India, the earliest 
writing is found on the seals of haematite, agate, 
steatite, chalcedony, faience, marble, alabastef^ 
serpentine, conch-shell, etc. Bucks have also been 
sometimes used as materials for wilting. In > 
Ashshur, Nineveh, Tarhis and other places we 
find bricks hearing names and titles of a number 
of Assyrian kTngs that ruled from c.900 B.C. to 
C.650 B.C. In Nalanda and Gopalpur of India, 
a few inscribed hri ks have been umearthed. In 
Greece and India and many other countries 
potsherds (Greek — Ostraka) are know’^n to bear 
inscribed letters. 

It is, however, the invention of paper that 
mutt have facilitated the craft of ancient scribe. 
About 000' B»C »9 In or about the deye of HoflMO 
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}inen and then wooden tablets wcie used, and 
scratchings were made on clay tablets, sheets of 
lead, wax and other materials. Paper made jts 
first appearance in Eg>pt and then in China. At 
that time a sheet of oidinaiy papyrus cost about 
1 d, and a sheet of the hv^t quality valued about 
8 8. It is said that in the year 125 B.C. a 
Chinese Minister of Agiiculture succeeded in 
making jiapcr out of ( otton. Gradually in 
China papei was made of the stem of a fibre 
plant of the same nariie, that glows to over 20 
feet. The stem was sidit into thin stiips, which 
were joined together by gum or paste into a soit 
erf “smooth, tough, pale-yellow paper,” One of 
the largest of such papynis is iSio. 9999 of the 
British Museum, which is as much as 135 feet 
in length. 

Writing in ink was already known in Egypt; 
at Chunhu-daro, a snfcill pottery jar that could 
hardly be anything other than an inkpot was 
found. Potsherds, written over with ink. have 
been found at Luxor and other places in Egypt, 
right down from the time of Xllth dynasty. The 
most interesting record relating to the use of 
ink is a remarkable Buddhist copper-plate found 
at Ka&ia where the first line is engraved and the 
rest of its lines were written in ink, Tre cir- 


cumstance reveals how copper-pUtes were ins- 
cribed. The inscription wMS first wiillen out in 
ink on the plate and then given to the engraver 
to cut tlie written letters in o inctal. Even in 
the Pyramid Age w^e find that scribes of the office 
(rf revenue and tieasiiiy had begun writing in 
ink by means of a pen made of reed. Such reed- 
pens aie still in extant in India; in Bengal we 
(all them ‘Khangra’ and the Maharashtrians 
term them ‘Boru.’ In JVIohenjo-daro ceitain 
thin pottery plaques, rectangular in shape, are 
found; these may have been intended for writ- 
ing tablets. The plaques are of small size, 
ranging fiom four to seven inches in length aiul 
there is no doubt that they were once covered 
wfith a smooth substance, from which the writ- 
ing could be washed after the fashion of wooden 
tablets still used in India. 

Woodpaper was invented at Rogensburg in 
1760 and the moBern paper-making machine was 
invented by a French clerk named Louis Robert 
in Didot Paper Mills at Essone, France in 1798 
A.D. With the invention of paper progressive 
measures were adopted in producing books, al- 
though neither these books were printed, nor were 
they available for the common people. They wfere 
mostly in manuscript form and controlled by the 
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rich, the nobles and 'the kings. In fact, these 
hand-written books were too costly and there 
being no access of them for the public they shed 
little light into the abysmal darkness (rf public 
ignorance. In 1150 A.D. an edition of Levy, an 
author then recently recovered from antiquity 
by the finding of a MS, cost 120 gold crowns 
{(k which sum a fine estate can he bought. The 
high cost was mostly due to the decoration of the 
MSS volumes. There were Bibles studded with 
precius stones, bound irw Babylonian leather, 
and w^ith ivory pages. Later, the monasteries 
established ‘scriptoria’ or writing-rooms, to tlie 
end that literary output might be increased. Refe- 
rence in this connexion can be made of the 
TVIaiiryan scribes as described by Kaulilya. But 
books would no longer remain confined and 
wcsuld come forward to fight out ibe demon 
of ignorance from the habitable world. 

It is, how^iver, a curious reflection that print- 
ing began so quietly that no' precise date can be 
assigned to it. Hie invent i<m has, however, revo- 
lutionized the whole outlook of mankind. Presses 
had bcHui in existence before Oulenhcrg arrhed 
in Strasshurg for producing ‘bhiCk-books. In 
fact, the ‘*bl(]>ek-b()()ks’ w'lTe the first books 
printed in Europe*. These consisted of pic- 
tures and text cut on the same w’ood-block, a 
position midway between the single-picture and 
the book printed in movable type, thus forming 
a link in the evolution in printing. Movable type 
was used by the aiuient Roman potters to im- 
print on their productions the names of their 
firms, but no one thought of adopting tlie idea 
to print books. The oldest book extant in 
China was a blok^k-hook which was a copy of 
the Buddhist Diamond Sutra, printed in China 
in A.D. 86B and found 1032 years later in the 
Chinese Province of Karsu. In Europe these' 
‘block-books’ or Xylographica were produced 
chiefly in the Netherlands and (jcrmany. The 
earlier were printed in their pale brownish ink 
on one side of the leaf only. Since the content of 
each individual page had to be engraved upon 
a block of wood, the making of a block-book 
was a laborious process. These books were gene- 
rally of a popular nature, mainly concerned with 
religious instruction olr pious edification. Typi- 
cal examples wiere Biblia Pauperum, a series of 
pictures from the life of Christ, accolmpanied by 
parallel subjects from the Old Testament. The 
epoch-making difference between typography and 
Xylography blocks is that while the latter could 
bemused only for the particular wo^rk for which 
they had been cut, the movable type, being com- 
posed of separate letters, coi^uld be used over 
md over again for any bo^l^ with correspond* 


ing economy in time and material But owing to 
the varied and different characters of the 
Chinese script movable types had an absolutely 
different influence in China. This is because of 
the peculiar word-unit character of Chinee 
scripts. A very interesting point ^ may be cited 
in this connection; Shakespeare, in course of his 



Pottery iukpot (Chanbu-daro) 

wailing out different dramas had used about 
2P,(XX) different words and a Chinese compositor 
would need a type-case of the size of a tennis court 
to meet the demands of Shakespeare’s works. 
Whatever luiglil be the effect of the invention of 
this new art aver other countries it began to be 
highly appreciated by the men of the continental 
Europe dining the 15th century. 

With the ]5lh century the scribes under the 
careful and wibe direction of the artists and 
scholars turned aside froim their inherited black 
letter and devoted '^iheir energy in the transcrip- 
tion of classical texts. Born in 1397 in Mayence 
Johannes Censfleisch ((riitenberg) discovered 
that individual types might be joined together 
in some way to print w’ords. The Mainz Catho- 
licon was perhaps printed by him in 1460; the 
credit of printing the famous 36-line Bible, com* 
pleted at Bainburg before 1461, also goes W 
Gutenberg. Some scholars think that this Bible 
was the firstr»printed book in Europe and some- 
times known as the Mazarin Bible or the most 
commonly known the 42-line Bible. The first 
book to be printed in the English language was 
a translation Recvil des Histoires de Troye; the 
credit of printing of this historic book goes 
partly to William Caxton. The second book to be 
printed in the English language w'as a translation 
of a French allegorical treatise on the game of, 
diess. Caxtoin was determined to simpUfy 1 
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A poition of tho fascimile page from the fanioub ‘*42-liue Bible'^ 


complex English language Anothoi Engli<^hni^n, 
John Babkerville, invented a process of “suifat- 
ing” paper. In India, Ainbalak'iddu, near 
Trichur, South India, wab the place where the 
art of printing started about 1577 A.D. l\ is 
caid that Shivaji, the Great Maratha ruler, was 
the first Iidian who wanted to set up a press, 
but owing to certain difficulties hr could not set 
his ideas to pradice and sold the press in 1671* 
to Bhimaji Parakh of Guj iiat. R*ngal, under 
the leadership of William Caie\, Ward and 
Marshman and with tho assistance of the genius 
like Panehanan Karm<ikar and his nephew Mono- 
har gave a new vent to the history of printing in 


India. The IQlh centuiy canied the printed 
work a little deepei into the livc'^ of the ( ommon 
people. It also saw tho foundation of the peiiodical 
pi ess oi> a national scale. Bui with the inteiven- 
lion of the two world wais, ‘printing Houiished as 
a trade and slowly died as an ail, so to say.’ It 
is in the hands of the ai lists and t>pogiaphers 
that our hopes for the futuic rest. '^Tliis is iri 
short the most interesting s^ory of mankind from 
stone to books. Fiom the engraved stones of 
different countries we know the rich Ireasiiies and 
the legacies of the pad; on tho piinled books of 
to-day we will leave our ideas, our imaginations, 
our present heritage to posteiity. 



ALLURING CANNES : fHE FRENCH RESORT 


By G. SRINIVAS RAO, m.a. 

Is Cannes Li paradise on earth?’ is what the Cannes is God’s Chosen Land for lovers of 
world tourists often ask. It is a challenging fun and po-irlp. There is no end to the bewitch- 

question that needs a deft answer. If paradise ing programmes wjliich make the people spell- 
rciers to a place of perfect bliss and celestial bound. The leading aristocrats and celebrities 
charms of Nature, surely then Cannes ls a 
paradise, for it makes one live and enjoy life in 
the real sense. i 

Siluatcd o|)p()sitc to the piclurcsqiie Esteral 
Hills, Cannes, the Ponrl of llie Frcnrh Riviera, 
is on(? of the most sought-after seaside resorts 
facing the Meditc'rranean. WiUi its warm and 
lovable climale, green vegelation 'and lofty 
strurlnres, ilic town is inhabited by 50,000 cfire- 
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Cannes wbmen in n festive mood 










Girls gatliering flowers at Giassc', the “perfume 

town" 




free and fa.shion-Ioving peojile. With its glister- 
ing re.slaiirants land dainty shops ofi the 
Cioiscllc, galas and fashion-parades, regattas and 
beach-gan ie.^, Cannes welcomes the tourists from 
all corners of the world. 

Ah, the ever-new ehanns and the hilarious 
life on the golden sands of Cannes ! There is 
unceasing \artivity at all hours on the beach 
gently washed by the graceful tides of the ocean. i 

The display of fashions and tastes by the * ’ \ 

holiday-makers heightens the scenic beauty beach at Cannes. The boat-race is about 

of the resdrt. People of every shade and creed commence 

can be seen relaxing in the lap of the shore. One of society life assemble at the Municipal Casino 
can see here the latest fashions displayed by the to participate in the fabulotis fetes and dancing 
mpst beautiful women of the whole world. competitions. The Palm Beach Hotels and iho 
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Leaders of the two opposing politkal parties confer at the rostrum ^ Members of the legislative bram-li of the U.S. Government and 

of the House of Representatives representatives of the Executive branch 
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Buildings, Senate Office Buildings, the Supreme 
Court Building, the Library of Congress. 

Today Congress is charged with soarie of the 
biggest problems in the history of Statesmanship. 
Pressures — for momentous and sometimes trivial, 
idealistic and somietimes selfish causes — bear on 
^ Members from every side, through personal 
cdmtacts, by telephone, by wire, by mail. ITie 
task of balancing such pressures, of managing a 
vast nation, and solving its highly specialized 
problems within the framework of constitutional 
government, has made necessary the committee 



The famous bean soup cooked in the Senate 
Restaurant 


system. Ninety per cent of the wlork of Congress 
is now done in committee rooms, leaving the 
legislative chambers as the scene only for formal 
deljale and action. All bills, after being 
introduced by Meurbers, are referred at once to 
approlpriate committees. Each lioiise has 
committees on agriculture, appropriations, the 
armed services, banking, labour, foreign affairs, 
the post office and government operations, to 
nanlq^but a few. 

I A committee has enormous power; it can 
report a bill back to House or Senate in its 
original form, vote against it, change it and 
report it out, or allow it t6 die by failing to act 
oh it. 

Oratory hai lost some importance. In 


making decisions on coimplex issues and problems 
Coingress has come to rely more and more on 
research in addition to debate. It is dreary bu1 
vital work, calling for painstaking detail. But 
the decisions arrived at — whether or not they 
stand the test of history — are at least guaranteed 
the benefit of full knowledge and balanced wleigh- 
ing of all the factors. 

If a matter is of great importance, will affect 
many people oi* is controversial, a committee 
holds public hearings on it. liiterested persons 
receive an opportunity to testify and answer 



An old senator in the marble Reading Room 


questions. Anyone may request this opportunity. 
Other interested persons compose the audience. 
In the larger, modern comjmittee rooms of ths 
Oflice Buildings, Washington ladies often coonc 
and bring their knitting. Most important, there 
is criticism or approval from a highly articulate, 
widely informed, criisadingly watchful and utterl) 
free press. 

The anolii\aly of newsreel floodlights undei 
(chandeliers brought from seventeenth-century 
Paris exprc?sses the whole Capitol’s fascinating 
inconsistency. Blotting sand and snuff are kept 
ill supply foir Senators just because tliey alwfays 
have been, although their use — except for an 
occasional head cold — is mainly as visiting 
constituents’ souvenirs. Long-time functionariei 
keep fresh the lore essential to ritually prescribed 
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duties. iSiniiiarly, sentinient deteis the Congress 
from moving to a new, modern, wholly utilitarian 
building, as has often been projiosed, and leaving 
this labyrinlhine and sometimes incomenient old 
structure to| the swarming sightseers whose free 
men’s pride in free men’s ability to govern thcn> 
selves has made of it a national shrine. 



TcMiiiiony liikcn m (-onniiittc'C h('anngs is 
pnni('il and buuud by machine 

A complex and d>namic nation is governed 
in the beautiful old chambers of the Ihiiled 
States Capitol in Wadiington, D.C. Successive 
revisions and cnlargeii lents of llic building have 
left odd nooks, crannies and other archilcrlural 
comproiviises, for the number of senators and 
representatives to the U.S. Congress is based on 
the numbers of stales and of eiti/eiis and these 
figures have vastly multiplied over the years. But 
the notion of moving Congress to a new, 
streamlined, wholly utilitarian building has 
long been held off by the sentimental and 
the reverent. Perhaps, after all, the structural 
compromises are appropriate being symbolic of 
the processes of free men’s go\enimenl, in which 
all factions enjoy the right to expression and 
each new generation the right to airlcnd. 

The tour of the building will show visitors 
chambers where d(‘bates Imve altered the cotuiac 
of world history, plus some fine art like Houdon's 
statue of the first U.S. president, George 


Washington (foreground) and much an only ol 
sentimental value. 

The Capitol grew as the country grew, with 
but one setback wjhen fire set by British troops 
in 1811. gutted the two earliest units, sandstone 
buildings soiine distance apart (now topped by 
small clones) which housed the Senate (right) 



Cuiving ainimd Sfatiiloiy Hall, tlio House of 
Doriniu nt Kooiii contains prinh'd copies of 
bdN’. AllciwMids they pass into laws 


and House cd' Uepre-.cntatives (left). The 
corncistoiie Jiad been laid in 1798 when 
Washington was a raw yuimg town and 15 states 
comprised the rnion. By 1839 the nation 
slretclied to lh(‘ Bacifn’ Ocean and 32 stales were 
sending Iegislal(‘r> to in the huge new marble 
wings of House and Senate. Finally -balancing 
these? additions the jireseni great cast-iron dome 
replaced a small wooden one. 

Congress’ daily laliors are performed mostly 
in coinmiltee. Senate and House members meet 
in a joint conft^ence. to e\olve a inulUally satis- 
factory \ersioiv of a pending hill, in the Committee 
room. This room and manv others in the 
Capitol were dec(^ratcd with frescoes bv a 
political refugee from 19th-ceiilury Italy — 
Conslanliiio 'Biuiijidi, who proudly signed one 
painting, “Citizen of the United States.” 

Under the very center of the Capitol, 
George Washington’s Tomb holds only an empty, 
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black-draped bier in a glass case. The first 
President is buried at Mount Vernon, his country 
estate in Virginia, as his will directed. Ponderous 
walls up to ten feet thick sustain the '4,455-ton 
dolme high above. 



The mace, symbol of authority in the House 
of Kepresentativcs, is borno Into the House by 
the Sergeant at Arms as the daily session opens 


Senators ride belwfcen the Capitol and llic 
Senate Office Building on an underground 
monorail system whose rolling stork consists of 
two cars. Representatives reach their office 
buildings through a tunnel, loo, but they walk. 
(The Second Senate Office Building, now under 
construction, will be ready for occupancy after, 
January, 1958.) 

Seated where once Supreme Court justices 
sat, irjembers of the legislative branch of the 
U.S. government question representatives of the 
executive branch on the conduct of their 
administration. The (^)nstitution of tlie United 
States provides that the three equal branches ot 
government — legislative, executive and judicial — 
check and balance each other. 

Curving around Statuary Hall, the House 
Document Room contains printed copies of bills 
in the various stages through which they pass 
into law; as introduced, as reported out of 
comirdttee, as altered on the floor of the House, 


and SOI forth. All these modifications of a bill 
illustrate the operation of different pressures of 
disagieements and compromises, under the system 
of legislative checks and balances. 

An odd little pocket of space off Statuary 
Hall contains what irpy he one of the world’s 
smallest libraries. This is a station of the Library 
of Congress, where references are quu^kly looked 
up for Members of Congress, and research or 
hooks ordered from the main Library are received 
through a pneumatic tube in seven minutes. 

In the hushed and secluded Prayer Room, 
set aside for use by individual Congressmen, light 
falls on an open Bible. The cloistered retreat, 
non-denominational, represents the Congress’ re- 
cognition of the need for divine guidance and 
hk'ssing and is almost the only place on Capitol 
Hill wheie a Member of Congress can find Iran- 
quillily . 

The mace, symbol of aulhorily in the Tfoiise 
of Rcpics*Milalivcs, is borne into the House by a 
Sergeant at Arms as the daily session o])ens, Tt 
is a bundle of ibirlcen ebony rods, symbol i/ing the 
Ihiileen original Slates of the Union, siiniiounled 
by a silver globe and cairle. On the very rare 
occasions when a session has become slormty and 
disorderly the mace has be(*n presented bidore the 
offending persons and effected immediate order. 



Congress* daily la/bours are performed mostly 
in committee 


The millions of words of testimony taken in 
coir|raittee hearings are printed and bound mostly 
by machine. But the Senate Library’s copies are 
hand-sewed. — VaiS . 


THE PLACE OF HOME S(mfCE IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


By USHA BISWAS, m.a., b.t. 


Thb majority of Indian women get mairicd at 
a comparatively early age, and do not go in for 
a professional career. The home is the proper 
field of work, and their main occupation con- 
sists in home-making. Althougli (he present 
economic condition of the country sometimes 
renders it absolutely necessary for women too, 
to earn their living or to act as i\u) bread- 
winners of their families, still a great majority 
of them do not take up outdoor em[)’oyments 
and adopt a career. They are mainly occupied 
v.dth household duties and the rearing of 
children, which engross most of their time and 
energy. But these prospective mothers and 
house-wives of the country, too, need to be 
trained in the art of home-making^ so that they 
may thus he able to run their future homes on 
sSonnd and elHcierit lines. ‘'Tlu* greatest good 
of the greatest number” is a principle that 
holds good ill the present case also. It is a 
great pity that so far very few attem])ts liavc 
been made to adopt the cuirioulum to the 
special needs of women or to jirepare them for 
the important function of maternity as well as 
a domestic career. As a rule, identical education 
is being provided both for men and women, and 
the same courses of study arc being prescribed 
I for the iiupi’s of both the se.xes. The fact that, 
biologically, women arc fitted and equipped by 
nature to fulfil a different function irom men, 
and that the biological needs of the two sexes 
are quitij different can li;irdly lie lukd out. 
When drawing up an edueational programme 
for W’orneii as such, the educationists of the day 
should not lose sight of this important fact. The 
' emancipation of women being the watchword of 
the feminist movement all tlie world over, the 
educated women of the eouiilry are clamouring 
for equal rights with men. In the new consti- 
tution of India, equal rights have been 
declared for both the sexes, and no discrimina- 
tion is to be made in the matter of education 
and appointments on the ground of sex only. 
Today a much bigger number of employments 
and professions for which formerly men only 
used to be considered eligible have been thrown 
open to women, too, the sex being no bar to 
euch appointments. In this respect India can 
claim to be on a par with the other civilused 


countries of the world. She can pride herself 
on her women M.Ps, women politicians, women 
ministers and ambassadors, women M.L.As. 
and M.L.Cs., as well as women doctors and 
lawyers and female officers holding very respon- 
sible positions in each State and at the Centre 
as well. During the last few decades, the inpact 
of the last two World Wars on the national 
economy of the country has helped to preci- 
pitate matters and facilitate the emancipation 
of her womenfo k to a great extent. At the 
present moment the middle class peoi>le really 
find it liard to keep their body and soul 
together and to make both ends meet with the 
meagre income of tlui male members of their 
family. Innumerable women rendered doftitute 
by famine and oommunal riots have been thrown 
haek eiitire’y on their own resources. They 
liavc to eke out a bare living and struggle for 
existence, along wilh men. Sometimes women 
arc being eompel’ed to supplement the family 
budget by taking up odd jobs. The disruptive 
forces of the last political upheaval, in which 
Indian women fully parlicipated, and fought 
side by side with men, so as to free their mother- 
land from the shackles of the foreign yoke have 
also much to do with the present changed social 
and economic set-up of the country. Today, 
Indian women have been ab’e to achieve their 
Cl iiomic independence to some extent, and are 
trying to fight out their rightful place at home 
and outside, as also to contribute their share 
to the political, economic and civil life of the 
country. Tliey have mostly been able to shake 
off the purdah system. The gradual abolition 
of <lu‘ j)urdah system is occasioning a good 
(leal of the free mixing *of tlu' sexes. 
Ecpial edueational facilities are being made 
available to women, too, who are very 
often achieving brilliant results at the public 
ex.'iminations, and are topping the list of 
successful candidates at these. All this amply 
testifies to the intellectual ability of women, 
and belies tlie common belief that they are in- 
tellectually inferior to men. In India, although 
much lee-way is yet to be made up in the 
field of fcmal? education, still education is no 
longer considered to be the special prerogative 
of men only. Co-education is being provided, 
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at every stage of education, with a view to 
affording both tlie sexes equal educational 
opportunities and facilities. The present num- 
ber of girls’ scliools and colleges being still too 
small to cope with the ever-increasing demand 
for seats, co-education has to be resorted to 
very often, and tlie lormcr prejudice of tlie 
average guardian against it is fast disappear- 
ing. The demand for a moio adecpiati' number 
of educational institutions of all types for 
women is getting more in.-i:!^tenl everytlay. The 
number of the I'durCited women of the country 
is going up by leaps and bounds. Indian women 
are proving their worth and elliciciicy in every 
sphere of jmblie activity. So llie ecpiality of 
the sexes can l^e taken for granted at tlie present 
time. But still tlu;n^ is some* fundamental 
difference inhercait in (he very nalurt'.'. of men 
and women, which cannot 1)C oviTlooked. There 
is no denying tlie fact that tlic psychology of a 
woman is (piite diffVi'cut from that of a man. 
Tagoie has very ajitly remarked in his famous 
article enlilled ‘‘Woman inid llomoT: 

‘Tf woman liogins to believe that, though 
hiologirally her function is diffeient from 
that of man, psychologically she is identical 
with liini; if the human world in its iiumtality 
becomes (‘xclusivcly male, then before long 
it will be reduced to utter inanitv. For life 
finds its truth and beauty, not \v any ex- 
aggeration of '-anicia ^s. Imt in haiuiony/' 

A <imilai idea finds expiessioii m the oft- 
quoted !int'^ of Tennyson too: 

^'Wofniui is not undeveloped man, 

But dlrcrsr: (\ndd we make her f he- 

man. 

Sweet lore 7/vtc sloin; dearest bond 

?.s this. 

Not like tndike. hut like in ditJerenceN 
Quite apart from this psychological differ- 
ence, psyehologit ally women are handicapped 
by certain inetjiialities, wdiirh cannot also be 
ignored altogetlier. Tliis fact should be kept in 
view by the educationists of tJie day, when 
formulating a scheme of education. Bnt un- 
foiiunately so far \ery ‘‘little thought has been 
given to the education of w’omen as womeiif^ as 
has been stated in the report of Radha Krishnan 
Commission. Very little efforts seem to have 
been made as yet to provide an educational 
course more befitting women as women, and 
suited to their requirements. It does not, of 


course, mean that women should be debarred 
from going in for higher education or from 
adopting a career, if tliey so desire. Their 
general education should be the same as men’s, 
and they should be afforded equal opportuiiitieo 
too. But the opportunities need not necessarily 
he identical. Higher education cannot but re- 
sult in the general broadening of our outlook 
on life and widening our mental horizon. So the 
educated women of the day cannot be expected 
to be thoroughly satisfied with a limited splui’e 
of action and to confine their activities within 
the precincts of their home. But tliat is no 
reason w'hy they should not be taught to dis- 
chargci the duties, appropriate to them as 
women, properly and ellicieiiily — ^to rear tlieir 
offspring and to nin Iheir homes on modern 
scientific lines. Mainly, as a roult ol their 
economic (hpendence on men, liiey were rele- 
gated to a subordinate i)o.silion at home and in 
society. At. the pieseiit iiiomeiit the educated 
women of all the (avilized euuntries ol the world 
are awakening to the need ot asbertiiig their 
civic rights and legitiiutiU' elaims, and ate 
voicing their piot(‘st against (he legal and social 
disabilities they have been labouring under for 
ages together. So all of tin in can hardly be ex- 
pected to be contented with a purc'ly domestic 
career. They may feel incliiu'd lu equip them- 
selves for a more ambitious career or for a 
profession that calls for a good deal of adminis- 
trative ability, technical skill, and specialist'd 
knowledge. Today a good many qualified 
W’umen are s(*i ambling for gainful occupations 
and lucrative jobs in ojicn cuinpctitiou witii 
mt'ii. But they arc excejdioiis rather tlian the 
rule. A vast majority of their less ambitious 
sisters need to be (‘ducal e<l and trained for 1he 
immensely responsible task tbi'y are destined to 
fulfil in life as mothers and w'ives. So far the 
women of our country liave bcrai al)lc to securi 
very little vocational guidance in such impor- 
tant matters from those entrusted with the shap- 
ing- of the educational policy of the day. “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 
There is no gainsaying the truth of this state- 
ment. 8o one of the most pressing educational 
problems of the countiy should be how to turn 
out more efficient mothers and house-wives, who 
have got a significant role to play in the rearing 
and training of children on proper lines. 

Besides, one of the main defects of the 
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preaent-day educational system of the country 
is that the instruction imparted in the class- 
room is totally unrelated to the c\'eryday acti- 
vities of children, and is entirely divorced from 
their practical interests in life. Attempts are 
seldom made to link the activities of the school 
to tliosc of their everyday life and to teach the 
school subjects in and throii.di actual life- 
situations, wlienever possible. So, the averagci 
guardian does not believe in female education 
and fails to realize the nec essity and importance 
of it. If female education is to be popularized 
in the rural areas of the State of AVest Bengal, 
which are still very backward, instruction must 
b(‘ made both useful and attractive. (Irown-up 
daughters, as a rule, prove of great help to theij- 
mothers in pcTforming household duties and 
rearing children. 'The average indigent mother, 
who c-an hardly afford a hotisc* servant, very 
grudgingly sends her grown-up daughters to 
-chool. and naturally looks \ipon th(‘ years of 
tlK’ir schooling as slicia- ^^aste of time'. Tf schools 
aim at providing iin adequate training for girls 
in tlu' art of home-making, tlieir mothers can be 
easily induced to send them to scliool, as they 
eaniiot but appreciate the value of such train- 
ing. This neces'^itates (Ik* proA'ision of an alter- 
native ('ourse in Home Scie'iicc for women in 
genera! \\hi(‘li will help to divert the terrible 
rush for admission to gi'neral colleges and will 
thus relieve tin* eong(*stion in tlu'se institutions 
to some* C'xtent. 

Xow tlie problem is liow to evolve and 
f)rc)\ ide a sound and well-thought-out course in 
Home Science, designed to turn out more effi- 
cient mothers and home-makers, ^ueh a course 
should he an extensive one, and should include 
sucli subjects as house-wdfery, cookery, laundry 
work, ncedlewmrk and tailoring, hygiene and 
mothorcraft. home nursing, and the care of 
children, domestic farming and the like. Tnstrue- 
tion shoidd be imparted botli in tlieoiy and 
practice. The students of Home Science need to 
be given a sound knowledge of health and sani- 
tation. An advanced course will be incomplete 
without an elementary knowledge of psychology 
and physiology, which is essential for teaching 
and nursing as well. The pupils should be 
taught on practical lines how to balance their 
budget and to take care of babies. They also 
need to learn how to select and provide the 
right type of food and dresses for the members 


of their family. They should be given an 
elementary knowledge of dietectics. They need 
to be taught how to make their own dresses as 
well as those of the other members of their 
family. Attempts should be made to teach them 
some decorative arts, too, wliich will enable 
them to furnish and decorate their homes taste- 
fully with the minimum of expenditure with 
simple and mo.st inexpensive materials. They 
should be trained in some useful arts and erafta, 
also, which may prove of some help to them in 
supplementing the family budget, and contri- 
buting their share to it. In a word, the students 
of fTome Science should be acciuainted wuth all 
the technical kno\vlo(ig(‘ and practical skill 
essential for the art of home-making. Such 
pupils as will specialise in an advanced course 
of Tlome Science sliould also be provided with 
suitable employments in this line. They may 
he emph)yefl as teachers of Home Science in 
high schools and colleges of Domestic Science 
or Home Sciema* on decent, and attractive 
salarii‘s. New^ aveinich of cmi)lo\ incut will thus 
he opened for women. 

It is a pity that Domestic Science colleges 
and training colleges are still so few and far 
between in our countiy. More colleges sliould 
be set u]> on the line-^ of I.ady Irwin College of 
Delhi, wliieli awards a B.Se. degrt'c in Home 
Sciciu-e. and in which provision has nlso been 
made for a teachers’ training di])loma of the 
iXdhi University in Home Science. The Horae 
Science College of Baroda also awards a B.Sc. 
dcgr(*e in Home Science^ of th(' ]\I.S. University 
of Boroda. Tlie Bihari I. a] Mitra Domestic 
Science Training College of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity also aw\ards a tcaeliers’ training diploma 
in Domestic Science. But according to some 
provisions in the Dcerl of Trust executed by the 
donor, w^omen other than Hindus cannot be 
admitted to this training college. So the pupils 
of all communitie'^ fail io avail themselves of 
the facilities afforded therein. The trainees are 
mostly undergraduates, the minimum academic 
qualification that is insisted upon being the 
Intermediate examination certificate. The 
standard of the course as wt. 11 as of the exami- 
nation does jaot seem to be very high . Degree 
colleges of Home Science should be started, and 
provision should bo made for a B.Sc. degree at 
the end of prescribed course. After graduation 
from such colleges, the students may undergo a 



couree of po5t*graduate training in Home 
Science and may be awarded a teachers’ train- 
ing diploma. So post-graduate training colleges, 
also, need to be set up for the purpose. 

That Home Science has been included in 
the new syllabus prescribed for the Junior High 
Schools for girls in West Bengal from Class VI 
upwards seems to ))e a move in the right direc- 
tion. But it only touches a fringe of the ju'oblcm. 
Home Science is an optional sui)ject tliat can be 
offered by girfe only at the School Final exami- 
nation. The subject is very poorly taught at 
the average girls’ liigli school in AVest Bengal. 
Trained teachers are very hard to find. More 
stress is laid upon thcorelical instruction 
than upon ])ractical training. At the Scliool 
Final examination too, candidates arc examined 
in theory only, tlierc being no provision for a 
practical test. In only a handful of good schools, 
practical lessons on laundiy work and cookery 


are arranged. In such girls’ schools as arc held 
in the buildings of boys’ high schools in the 
morning, there is hardly any time for such 
practical lessons, the hours of tuition being in- 
sufficient. Quite apart from anything, a practi- 
cal bias needs to be given by all means to the 
purely bookish education that is generally im- 
parted at the average school today. In girls’ 
schools, such domestic work as is taught in the 
Homo Science classes may constitute an im- 
portant basic craft, in correlation with which 
(juitc a number of subjects may be taught 
through the activity metliods, envisaged in the 
curriculum of basic education. Such methods 
involve the important psychological principle of 
‘learning by doing’ or ^‘learning by living”, 
too. I he accjuisition of knowledge is thus moti- 
vated by children’s innate urge to solve certain 
live pioblems, to which they may be pinned 
down in flu* class room 
: 0 : 


THE UFE AND ART OF ROBERT LYND 

Bv Prof. MIHIR KUMAR SEN, m.a. 


I 

Lynd the Journalist 

Born in Belfast on llu* 20lh of Aiiril, 1879, 
Robert Lyiul, the last great wiiter of the short 
essay in Englhh, came of a line of Ulster Pre-by- 
terian niinisleis traceable to llic United Iriishmen 
of the I8th Ccniiiry. The second of hi.s parents’ 
seven cbildicn, Robert was educated in the Royal 
Academical Inslilulion and Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 

After a brief career on the staff ■< of Northern 
Whig in Belfast and Daily Dispatch in Alcnchestcr, 
Lynd found out tlial liis ‘style was too flowciy 
for a daily paper’ and hc< aim? a free lance. His 
first noteworthy work as a Columnist was the 
sketch of an Oxford-Cambridge boat-raco -which 
he never saw — for Jerome K. Jerome's To-day. 
Earlier he had done a few short sketches for OuP 
look, London. His honey n oon with Sylvia 
Dryhurst in Achill Island on the edge of poverty 
made him realise that the security of regular 
farthings was preferable to earning an occasional 
penny. Shotrtly afterwurds (1909) he applied 


for cyid got the job of a leader-writer in D<Lily 
News, where Andrew Lang and A. G. Gardiner 
had been two of his predecessors in office. Lynd 
retired in 1947 as literary editor of Nexes 
Chronicle, the succcsor of Daily Nens, 

While on the staff of Dnily News, Lynd gave 
bis freelance career a fresh sfait. He started 
writing essays and reviews for The New Stales- 
man and The Nation, In the last yeai’s of his life 
Lynd’s w"ork appeared mostly under his jicn- 
name “Y.Y.” on the columns of the New 
Statesman and the Nation. For a number 
of years, he was Johir O’ Londen in 
John (y Londons Weekly. From lime to lime 
bis wiilings were (ollcclcU and published by 
Methuen and Dent. He passed away, full of 
\ca's and honours, on the 6th of October, 1949. 

II 

Lynd the Man 

Robert L/nd was tall, had raven hair, a 
thinker’s forehead, beaked nose and fine facial 
bones and looked gently chanrdng. But he 
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took no care of his appearance. A lock of hair 
used to hang down over his forehead. A 
cigarette alw'ays dangled between his lips. His 
clothes were good and from Savllle Row. Bit 
he took little care of them. He used to pul his 
grey felt hat on the table and rest his arms on 
it ! He would also thrust letters, proofs, news- 
papers, and even books into his trouser pockets, 
so his clothes often looked sliuiige in their 
scarecrow outlines. As he was a thain-snioker, 
whenever he rose after a long sitting, his coal 
and w>iislroat W(*Te r(i\< ie(l with eigatelle-adi. 
Once I^ynd in sur-h Mid garments was taken for 
a pedlar of poiiiogiajihy and refused entry in 
ji tea-shop by the managei ess! Mr. Lionel Hale 
who had for soire time worked for Robert Lynd, 
has wiitteii to me that Mis. Lynd had occasions 
to ling nj) his a.'ni^lanls and ie(|iie"4 them to 
take him out to bin new' sinri:-. jeiseys or 
I ro users . 

Lynd was esseiiliallY gregarious and talked 
wonderfully well while sijjping in tiny lots of 
Seolrh Whiskey and Apollinaiis. As Mr. 
Noiman Collins, liie no\''lisl vnIio worked with 
Lynd for some years on- Chronicle^ tells me 

in one of his Idlers, L>nd’s house in llainpslead 
-within a stone’s llirow of Keats’s house.- -was 
an cv(‘ning saloon for writers such as Joyce, 
Wells, Meeibohrn, Rennrlt, Walliole, Priestley. 
Galsworthy and many olliers. His wife S}lvia. 
herself a iiotcd jioel and exilic, used to preside 
o\er tliose infoi'ni.il ineellngs in their tesidenre. 
Lynd felt hajipiesl when in conversation, and the 
lahle talk lone in his hcUcs Irfircs is noi to Ih’ 
miss(;d . 

Lynd sincerely believed that every humrn 
being had something jirai- eworthy in liiin or her; 
that is why lie wlxs m’ver heard speaking un- 
kindly about another jieison. ft was difTicull 
for others in his pieseme to think or speak 
meanly or ungenerously about anyho<ly. ‘Gentle’ 
was the word for dc'^eribing him though he be- 
came tired of being referred to in Uu; same 
breath as ‘gentle Lamb,’ another Irishman. 

Few can beat Lynd in versatility of interests. 
He had the Irishman’s passion for backing 
horses (though with small sums only) ; rarely 
nlissed an International rugger match; developed 
a naturalist’s fondness for birds and insects; 
appreciated painting; read books omnivorously, 
loved to call at eating-houses, and was fond of 
occasionally looking up his horoscope. He be- 


lieved that, born on the same day as he, Adolf 
Hiller must have had the same horoscope and 
rejoiced in the event (d a personal misfortune, 
thinking that the Fuehrer, too, was suffering 
at the same lin.ie! 

Ill 

Lynd thr Litekr^trur 
I-.ynd could love his fellow-creatures wdthout 
being sentimental because he looked at the world 
Irom odd anghs. dhis twist of observation 
Is a noleworlliy feature of liis style. Goldsrni’h 
sMMpatliised with the eilizcii of fhe world; yet 
he diew" our alleiilion to tlie oddi’y in the man- 
iu-blaek. Lynd. also Iiish, viewed the tempera* 
mentally foigilful man with lenieuctj- what with 
hi-, broad human sympathies, what with he him- 
^elf being one vet lie has liel])ed us look at the 
foigelful man froji' unusual angles and to lallgh 
at his evjurise. 

“It is the efneieuey lalher than the ine(B- 
eiency of human ii laiiory that compels 
11 y wonder." Lynd says in his memorable 
("^sav on foi gelling. “Modem man remembers 
e\(“M l(^l(‘phon(‘ numlicis. He remembers the 
tiddresses of his friends. Ho reiilcnibcrs the 
dales of good vintages. IJe remembers 
appointments for lunch and dinner. . . , 

llow’ many men in all L.)iuh>n forjiCt a single 
item of their elolhing wJien. dressing in the 
inoining? No! one in a humlied. Perhaps 
not one in t('ii thousand. How many of them 
forget to shut llu; front door when leaving the 
IifUJse? Scarcely more.” 

dhen ho snaps up, . At the same 

lime. or(!inniily goon memory is so com;non 
that we regard a ri im who doe^ not possess it 
as eeeeiitrie. I' have Iieurd of a father, who, 
having ofu ied to tiike ll.(3 bal)y out in a peram- 
bnlat»)r, was templed by the sUmiy m,orning to 
pause on his journey and slip into a public 
house for a gla^s of lien. Lea\ing the peram- 
hiilaloi oiil.si(le, he disa}«pr':ii cd ihrougli the 
rloor of tile s.ih>on Imf. A little later, his wife 
had eoiue out to ilo some shopping which took 
her ])asi the public house, where to her horror 
she discoxcied her sleeping baby. Indignant 
at her husband’s behaviour, she decided to 
teach hin(^ lesson. She wheeled away the 
perambulator, picturing to herself his terror 
when he would eome out and find the baby 
gone. She arrived home, anticipating with 
angry relish the white face and quivering lips 
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that would soon appear with the newfs that the 
baby had been stolen. What was her vexation, 
however, when just before hineh her husband 
came in smiling eheerfully and asking: ‘Well, 
my dear, what’s for lundi to-day?’ l»a\ing for- 
gotten all about the baby and the fj’et that he 
had taken it out with him. How many men 
below the rank of a |)hilo'‘ 0 |)bei would bo 
eapable of sinh a^<entniin<lediu'-- ibis? 
Most of us, 1 fear, me borii with jnosaieally 
eflieient memories . ” 

llien. comes the la^l lwi>l of l.xnd’s Knife: 
“If it were not so. tin* iri'^liluliori of the family 
could not survive in an\ great modern city.’’ 

The above passage lui'- all the ciileria of ai> 
essa) that Sir A. C. Herhsc-n luul laid down in 
The Art oj the F^’iay . 

“One docs not go to an c^'^avi^l uitli a 
desire for inforn iiilion o>' with an expectation of 
finding a ( leap stalcmciil of ji cornplicalcd sul»- 
jecl; that is ik»1 llie moovl \\\ ubii li o!ie lake-- ut> 
a volume of essays. Whal one rather e.xt)ects 
to find is a coni»[)anion«ilil(‘ l!« :itnienl ol the vast 
njiiss of little pioblems and floating idea^ which 
arc aroused and evoked l>v our passage through 
the wmrld. our daily employ ment, our leisure 
ho'urs, our aniiiscMoeiUs iitid diversions, and 
aho\e all, hy oiii ic lalions uilh pc'oj)l(‘ — all the 
unexpected inconsistent xa'mais simj)le‘ stuff of 
life.” 

Lynd always ^orga^c but ne\ci foigol those 
v^ho borrowed money fioni him. lie makes the 
typical l)oirow'<T i!m* ol»j<'« t t)f tin; ‘.jilir^ of bis v.il 
in The Mon^y-lendcKs, He stalls that es.-ay 
raconteur-like, as did (Goldsmith in The (lilizcu 
of the World, But liis is a sliaip break froiii 
(hddtjmitb’s. Aftei gi>iiig an account of how 
one (lay he was hoodwinked by a gang to sign bis 
name and incidcnlaflv h* Ip I la* 1 1 •-oau' money, lie 
ends thus: 

“ It was the higlusL price, I jnu-t 

say, that has e\er been j)aid for anylhng I ha\c 
written. Mr. Arnold lU'rinet, I believe, gets 
something between a shdling and a guinea a 
word. But those two words that I wrote were, 
evOt). in the illiterate eye-, of a ironey-leiider, 
reckoned to be worth belvijeen six and seven 
pounds each.” 

Lynd covered, in his various writings, all 
manner of topics under the earth Tanging from 
the butterfly to the sea, from , the motley J^der 


to the fogetful man, nice behaviour to silence, 
from pleasing the foreigner to critical apprecia- 
tion of modern poetry. For he was deeply 
interested in a wide \ariety of human occupa- 
tions and natural phenomena. It appears that 
he set to work with a positive ludief that 
remghly w'hat interested him would interest a 
great manv other people as well. He never 
under-estirpated the Tundamenlal brainwork’ of 
the ‘eomnlon reader’; and there lav the key to his 
popularity. A ‘personal’ note running through 
all matters of ‘hiniVui’ inteiot nc\ei missed the 
nuuk. And how* easily does he mix ‘instruction’ 
with ‘delight’ in his discourse on Coin^ Abroad: 

“Time passes, how^ever and, even though 
abroad, we begin to f(*el at home. Things no 
longer please iis meiely bci*ansc tb<*v ale ii(»vel. 
We pass the shops with as litth^ ini crest as il 
they hole aI>ove their wlimboNs such aceiistoaK’d 
inscriptions as ‘Family Bnlehet,' "Stationer.’ or 
‘Italian Warcdiouseman'! \VV M-ase lo iiotie(' 
that lh(‘ })olieemen dilfei fmni an\ olhev police- 
men. Tile Irams no longei’ excile us hv their 
unusual (’oloUr and design. I'lu' k|uh*Is be- 
co’mje our familiar walks. We find it extia- 
ordinarily (msv lo pass ilie church without 
going inside. Tlie flavour of (he food he- 
conies monotonous . " 

This clearly indicales how \oiy 

easy, pleasing, llilenl his style of wiiling was and 
how imcoinmonly keen weie his observation of 
Inmian eouduet and insight into human nature. 
U did nut really niallci w'Jial the subject of his 
(*ssay was. He wanted to c lahlish fiicndship 
with his readers, whose intelligence he neither 
over-estimated nor undei-cstimaled . And this 
lie undoubtedly did by giving his writings, above 
cveiyliiing else, a good-1' iimoured and rational 
shape. It is also remarkable that l.yml used 
tlie same ‘pleasing style’ throughout the entire 
gamut of his paiioianfiv- skeleh(‘s, be the subject 
reflective or descriptive, serious or half-willy, 
lit(»rary or political. This is a striking feature 
of his wailings. 

Lynd’s ‘sympathelie’ altitude to his readers 
might have been a lesson that years of practical 
journalism taught himp The daily newspaper 
picks out an universally intelligible style for com- 
municating its message to a heterogeneous body 
of the reading public. Lynd obviously thought 
it wise to cut his cloak according to his cl^, 
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and lli(* readers of The New Statesman and The 
Nation were never disappointed in their espe'- 
talicni of soiiielhinf*; exceedingly dellglufiil fron. 
llie- weekly notes from "‘Y.Y.*’ In efnii.se of 
time, “Y.Y.’"s essays descrvingly becanu; indij-- 
pensable lo tfic anthology-compilers in England 
and al)road. T.ynd has often been said to lu^^c 
been ‘conlidcJitial’ like Lamb and ‘a plc-wing 
slory-leller’ like (joldsiLSth; yet lii>^ style v\a.- 
absolutely frec^ from the lubanity of Lamb and 
fron^ the ‘sentiinentalisnr of OoldMnilh’v.* Mou'- 
o\ cr, his st>lc was >ieply an i-ee imier than 
Lamb’s (U* (/okUmitth's . 

Lynd fiimlv lelit'-cd to wi'ilc hi> auh'bit)- 
graphy. In a b'ttcr wiilten to me. land's cider 
sister- --M rs . K. \1 . jniics ii-dilK hobE I'l.ii 
L\ nd w'oidd li\e in his ^\orks. llis was a 
imi(jn'‘ as I lha| made iis led that \\e ueie » om- 
ing aiioss tin; loj)ii - l( , ihe lost ti-'iic mi oui 
ii\es. It Is (Inc ’ ) ibis 'jjcrlcetfd' ail of jiiipail- 
ing fi('shn("^s |o N\hale\ci topie.- fu* dwell upon 
that L) luLs \N i ilings ait^ al\va\s lic^li in oin 
memory, in spite of tin' tart that i-o Inogiajdn 
has so fai licen wnlleii ol him. 

IV 

Ly.M) Tin-: L\.Mi>iiu:TKn{ 

Lynd had cmigralcd to IfngLmd w! cm t » 
was baiel) 21, with vi \ icw lo laimdiing tn ,i 
journalistic caiccr: yet he Jie.m |os| toUca \nlli 
lielaiid.^ There Wii- a liaililioii of itHlcjM-ndenci* 
in lh(j Lyrid lamd\, iind ills andfalbei hvnl 
lunaway sla\cs in bis man e • - piie^ls. • 
‘Treland’s sliuggh! for freedom,'' wi il:s hi' 
dauglilei' — Mis. W liecded - the thing he feb- 
most passionately about. ' die leas re* nc ma 
far to .^eek, lhei<*loie, j«‘i IaiuL, (miI^ i rtlui- 
siasm for the Ladic Leagui'. lb' v.iole ioi* ilm 
Sinn Fein (‘'Ouisebe-.' j mo\f’'MeiU i ni wlvdi he 

1. Ln/c M. K . Sen; “Hohcit ijyn<l ’ m CuUuHa 
R('vl^u\ April, iy5h. 

2. J<Y‘oiii till' e\cdl«'iil accouiii ot Lvnd's life pno- 
lished by th(‘ lush Deiiailniciil of fAteiiial Aff.in.s m 
tlu-ir wetkiy biilkdin Eix' on 17lh 0i t‘'))cr, lOS"!. 
W(' learn that Lynd honduclcd an Iiisli da-s in London 
at. Hie Tfavorstoclv Hill branrh of lla^ (laelic League.’ 

3. AVnle.s Sir l)(-niond MacC'arthy in lii.s adnui- 
Jiblo account of TamkI's lif<‘ in Ins Introduction lo 
“Everviiian*’ Ks'<(ii/s on Jjife find Lilcrntw c t^y Lynd 
that, t.ynd’s “( hoat-^iaiid-fatlier had left the ehnrch 
in Scotland and einipr.iti'd to Ireland because his con- 
gregation luid obje(«ted to his wearing silver buckles on 
his shoes.” 

4. In a recent letter to me. 


was joined l>y two of his younger sisters who 
aie living) from its ineeplion, under the lush 
loiin of his name- Ib ibcarJ O’ Fhloinn. Hi® 
daughtei Sheila (now Mis. Wheeler) still res- 
pects her father's nationalistic fe( lings baptising 
her with a Gatdie name Siglde (the Gaelic form 
of ‘■‘Sheila ’) iiy using ll measiomdly. She i*^, by 
ihe way. a pioininent meinbei on the stall of iho 
Dully U^'oiLvi and is known fi>i her synipalhics 
with the uiideidog. 

L»iid (l(‘tesli'd the se Lilian hilleiiui^s that 
caused a sdiisin in iudand's body politii- in 
those days, and s.'Unded his eaulioii in The 
Onui^rnitn an! ih' \fi!i(i\(i (Ldfa-t : Th? 
Ibpiibli'-an Lie--. 19)7'. One mdi (‘-i the same 
llboial alliliidi* and inr\ -^iNh' pi thi-> trail as in 
his uiiiing- ol a inneK lilciaiv imlun*. lii The 
Libia's o! Sni,i Irni (Lin'miek. i'.tlO) Lynn 
<.\j)osrd i1h5 imm'' poll v foi st'lf go\ cm l ent 
inillah'il l>v Ailhiii Gi lllllh. An i -sa\ of riis - 
■■df the ( b'rii ails (hmqiieto l Engla-Kl*’ -l)la\ed 
an in'i'i i'^l ing part in the in-urieetion of 19lb. 
These mor(Mn-le>s poliliial writings of Lynd’s 
are not half as known as his other wnlings, for 
no la'ills of li:di own ! d'o iiijiki the leaders 
familial with tlies(‘ vse shall (piote nquesentalisc 
exliaets fioji' llu'in. in // the t^lenniina 
('olnf/iicred hnyjfind 1a nd wiole; 

“3lie Irish nalioiiai eaiise is the cause, of 
iweiy nalion -Fiiglaiul iiidiuled which is 
lighting against l\iaimy. helami does in;.' 
demand an\ kind id bi>ei(\ whiih she does not 
to sec England, Fiancic Lc’Liinm, Poland 
aiul all the other niihonN enjoying in equal 

nu'asuK' hebii'd, in lier sHuggio 

against Faigli'^li I mpiM laii-'ii n- iht' close emm- 
teipait of Lnglaml (and ( h si i sidl Belgium » 
in iheii sluugle against Can a tin Lnperialism . 
(b'lniain. il she ( oiajinn ed England toLilil (h/ 
lu/ wiong lli.U lias JiM'i) lione oi is not di>ne 
e\en now lieliig (Ume lo Engl md in Leland. 
d’he ihij'f Imi ior of eoinpuesl does not eonsisl 
in alioi-’lies : it ei.nsist. in being ('onqueieL 

An inlelllgenl pel son writing nut his feel 
ings, making no boni's about ib.e n. in ‘ cry-stab 
clear language tins is bow' the jiassage strikes 
us. 

Such passages abound. Grant Richards of 
London published in 1919 Ireland a Nationy 
wherein Lynd made an. exhaustive study of his 
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mother country. His loyality to the native 
tradition is revealed in lines scattered through- 
out this book. His pride on being on an Ulster 
ministerial line pops up ihrough intervals in 
between his liberal views. The qualities of his 
iriost effective wlriling stand out — light, irreisive 
and serious yet iinofEonsive — in siuh passages as 
the folk) wing : 

“The Englisli attitude to li eland is some- 
what paradoxical. Englishmen can bai'dly lx* 
said to dislike the Iiidi pcisonalty. On tbe 
whole, I think, they like I hern I eltcr than they 
like most foreigners. They like them, how- 
ever, as a h.oli<lay people — rather than as a 
serious people. Even the mo^t fanalicud Iiish- 
man who, without the rainte.^t gleam ot 
humoUr in his composition, gives his life for 


a passionate if] 

leal, is exul '. 

ined 

away ; 

as a 

person vvith a 

hilarious Iov( 

• ol 

fight ill 

g f ‘ I r 

its own sak<‘. 

In the caily 

davt 

% of the 

j w ar 

Punch had a 

di awing of 

an 

Iiishiirin. to 

whom someone 

says : ‘ I bis i 

s a 

teM ibic 

war, 

Pat., ‘Yes, SOM 

replied the 

Iri* 

diman, 

‘tis a 


terrible w^ar; l)Ut, sure’ tis hcllei' than no w"ar 
all.’ I do not think it is iMifair to ‘iiggest 
that this joke vividly lepn^-onts j co i jnoii 
English viewl of the Irish ch ^racier. Sel oUl 
with the idea that the Irshmaa is an irie.-pon- 
sible creature, and you do ik^I need to con- 
sider his demand, for he ohviou.-ly doe-> not 
mean it. If he gives his life in the anni(i^ 
of the Allies, it is not because he is a soldier 
of freedom, ]jut because he is always spoiling 
for a fight. If he givj^s his life on the 
Rcpuhlicaui side, wtdl, hoys will he hoys. If 
tlie Irish had not the Germans or the English 
to fight, w^o are told, they would fight each 
other. Is not Ireland the nation of the 
shillelagh -that knoUed bbldgtMjn, which is 
never seen in Ireland e\ee])t in the windows 
of shops that eater for the tastes of lourhtsV 
How is it possible to legard Eaddy with the 
shillelagh as a polenlial Abraliam Lincoln — 
a staesman with a con'^trudivc mind, tolerant, 
prudent, and endowed with the civic and 
comiriercial virtues ? All such a happy-go- 


lucky creature needs is to bo ruled with a 
firm hand. He is like a high spirited animal 
that only becoirfcs naughty if ridden with a 
loose rein. What he requires is firm and 
expert government in Ireland, so far as it has 
a theory, depends upon the belief that tha 
IrisJ’man is a fine specimen of animal, but 
not a fine specimen of itV*u.” 

Giving vent to his typical nationalist 
sympathies in controlled utterances, to his fond- 
ness for horse-racing and other characteristics, 
discus? ed earlier, this book, through passages 
like the above, brilliantly studies Irish history 
and literature. Of paiticular interest and 
poignancy arc the duipters on Ulster’s fear of 
Htnie Rule and the Ulster Problem, punctuated 
wiith those touches of una'^suming yet brilliant 
humour that go with Lynd’s naiie. 

In spite of his pionounced sympathies with 
anylliing Gaelic, l^ytid. niainlv for his uaolTensivc 
way of showing things in their true colour, never 
had to face the wrath of the British censor. Not 
only that : London Times came out with the 
following words in an ohiliiary note on his death: 

“A i)crson of gieat humour, kindness, 
curiosity and breadth of mind, and of un- 
failing sympatliy and tolerance, he was an 
Iiishman of fiimly Proti'stant tyjie, loyal to 
the^ native tradilicm, dedicated to familiar 
good sense, and always watchful where a 
suspicion of obscurantism obtruded itself.*’ 

A fitting tribute indeed to his unifjuc gifts 
of humour, sympathy, ohservalion, patiiolisrn, 
liberalism, insight, incision and flow ! 

Lynd wrote anolhei [>aiiiphl(l in 1920, 
when the Anglo-Irish wai was at its zenith, for 
the London Peace witli Ireland (Council, and that 
was named The Minders in Ireland : Jf ho Beg in 
It, As it is usual with Lynd, lil:eral views and 
controlled language* distinguished this pamphlet 
fion/ others on the sulijecl. All su(;h writings, 
however, show that though Lyiid w'as something 
of a dreamer in his outward ways and manners, 
be was a society-conscious writer, the type of 
“those wlioi soar hut never roam, true to the 
kindred points of heaven and home.” 



CHRISTOPHER FRY AND THE COMIC SPIRIT 
IN MODERN POETIC DRaMA 

Prof. N. S. SUBRAMANYAM, m.a. 


For the reason of laughter, since 

laughter is surely 

The surest touch of gcniiis in creation. . . . 

— The Lady's not jor Burning 
“Christopher Fry, gaily, cleverly, triumphantly 
offers us,” remarks the veteran critic Scoit- 
James, “not despair or renunciatioji, but life and 
poetry seasoned with so much ])liilobophy as we 
aiay care to add.”^ Tlic primary fart about Fry 
is that he has been iiiteiested in developing a 
joWei'fnl phraseology and in order to achieve 
hat, lie uses images from several sources, — 
nythology and modem science in particular, and 
juxtaposes them in his lines, as in the few 
-'xamples taken at random ; 

“Fve a heait this morning as light as a 

nebula'' 
(Fenws Observed) 

‘‘ if F*aris had no trouble 

Choosing between the tide-turning beauty 
Tm])onderable and sexed wdh eternity 
Of Aphrodite, Hera and Athtaie, 

Aren't you ashamed to make heavy 

weather of a choice 
Between Hilda, and Rosabel and Jessie ?” 

{^enus Observed) 

“ Surely she knows, 

If bhc is true to herself, the moon is 

nothing 

But a circumambulating aphrodisiac 
Divinely subsidized to provoke the world 
Into a rising biith-rat(? — a veneer 
Of sheerest Venus on the planks of Time 
Which may feel the ocean but which 

fools not me.” 

{The Lady’s not jor Burning) 
In both these well-known plays of Fry, there 
ire extraordinary expressions of abuse, which 
ire interesting etymologically, as the following 
lamples : 

‘Nattering wheygoose’ — ugly toadlike, pale- 
with-fear dull-witted man. 


1. iSoott-Jamee: Fifty Years of English Literature, 

). 239. 
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natterjack — toad; whe^y — buttermilk (as 
pale as) 

‘a lot of amphigoniious stulliloquential fiddle- 
faddle — so much of nonsensical, absurd, 
trivial talk’ (ampbigouri — nonsenselalk; 
sluhify — reduce to absurdity; loquential 

- using too many words; fiddle-faddle 

- -trivial) 

‘Cod give me a few litlioiitriptical words’ — • 
words powcTfiil enough to break up 
stones in the physiognomy (from 
Medicine) (litlion-thruptika— cominunitivfj 

of stones according to ibo Oxford 

Diitionary) 

‘opcvculalcd iirig’ — a conceited person, very 
S(‘Crelive. 

(Biology : operculum — fish’s gill-cover) 

All the plays llial Fry has written hitherto, 
do not have such riot of words or humour. In 
his two serious n'ligious plays- Thor with 
Angefs (Canterbury Festival of 194B) and 
fhe Firstborn (Edinl)urgh Festival of 194B), 
Fry is an adept at switching over to the mood in 
which man acc'epts his Di'stiny without squinning 
over it : 

“A man lias to provide his own providence 
Or there’s no kntiwing what religion 

will get hold of him.” 

{The Dark is Light Enough) 

This latc-^t play of his, Th^ Dark is Light 
Enough (Aldwych Theatre, 1915), Fry takes 
his title-theme from the allegorical idea of 
a storm through which the lighter butter-fly goes 
unharmed, but the heavy screech-owl ‘would not 
dare to forsake the olive tree.’ Fry boldly makes 
out a case for light-heartedness, despite any eoul- 
vihrating crisis — a view all in opposition to tho 
heavy serioii'^ncss of Eliot and his followers in 
the Mercury Theatre : 

‘There’s a dreariness in dedicated spirits 
That makes the promised land seem 

older than the fish.” 

Fry’s contribution is, he is making the 
contemporary poetic-play broadbased to include 
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all themes and moods, not merely - the 
monotony of Death and Religious Self- 
imn^lation. He seems to have found his 
own personal attitude, if ever that is re- 
quired for a poet-dramatist, in this latest play 
and its mouthpiece is Coiintess Rosn^arin Osten- 
burg. It is the philosophy of disenchantment, a 
retrenchment from all that is passionately personal 
in life : 

. It’s the perfection of sleep 
To be awake to the dream^ 

If I were going to live forever 
This Would be the way; unconcerned 
And reasonably fond. I am like 

an ann or a hajid 

After a rigorous long time unflexing. 

J It unclenches at last into an apparition 
And touches without feeling. 

It is so disenchanted of the body.” 

The passionate clinging to ideologies, whelhcr 
in Politics, Science or Philosophy, is self-imposed 
tyranny. The political darnoui about oppression, 
oppressed and opresbois, cxpoloitation and 
freedom, is itself a tyranny. People demand and 
praise consistency — which is after all ‘to be 
identical each day.’ Fry seems to say that an 
attitude of detachinent from fixed ideologies or 
fierce dogm^as, may be the best solution for the 
dilemma facing right-thinking individuals today. 

Fry was conscious, when he started his 
career as a poet of the theatre, of the dogmatic- 
search for value^ by vaiious contemporary verse 
dramatists. Eliot found it in the doctrine of 
Self-iinmolation which he put through, not only 
in the caily Miirdei in Ctuth^edJal (1935), 
but in the later The Family Reunion (1939) 
and The Cocktail Parly (1949) . Eliot thought 
that any type of human action is not 
a movement forward or backw*ard. Basically, 
‘neither does the agent act, nor the patient act.’ 
Action and suffering are relati\e and conform to 
an eternal pattern : 

' , for the pattern is the action 

And the suffering, that the wheel may 

turn and still be forever still. 

{Murder in the Cathedral) 
Anouilh, the French playwright, put through 
plays like Antigone (1946) and Eurydice 

( 1941 ), the idea that the most precious values 
are to be found only in a place beyond earthly 
life — maybe in Death. Monsieur Henri advises 


Orphee, the unsuccesslul violinist, he should wel- 
come Death voluntarily : 

. . . One must trust oneself to death 
without reserve, as to a friend. A friend 
With a strong and sensitive hand.”® 

But Fry would emphatically take the view 
that life is there, whatever be the ugliness 
connected with it. It is far better to laiigh away 
this necessary evil of living than cony^isserate 
one another about the bordidness of existence. 
Mendip, the man who comes to the Mayor of 
his town, with the demand to be hanged, is the 
man chosen to put this attitude, in proper tern^: 

. Are you going to be so serious 
About such a mean allowance of breath 

as life is ? 

Wje’ll suppose ourselves be caddis-flies 
Who live one day. Do we waste the 

evening 

Commisserating with each other about 
Ihe unhygeinic condition of our worm- 

cases 

For God’s sake, shall we laugh ? 

{The Lady'fi not for Burning) 
Laughter is an explosive escape froiT\ man’s 
mind stuffed with ‘such gieeds and passions;’ ‘such 
a phenomenon as cachinnation’ is only a loud 
escape of the perilous stuffed substances. What- 
ever be the intensity of suffeiing, the depth of 
deceit and callousness, still as Fry puts it through 
Jennet Jourdemaync, the girl whom the people 
of the medieval towii of Cool-Clary accuse as a 
witch and demand that she be burnt, life is 
desirable : 

. Son;(ething compels us into 
The terrible fallacy that man is desirable 
And there’s no escaping into truth the 

crimes 

And cruelties leave us longing, and 

campaigning 

Love still pitches his tent of light among 
The suns and moons . . . .” 

{The iMdy* $ not for Burning) 
Maa may appear to be a ‘perambulating 
vegetalile, patched with inconsequential hair....,’ 
but he is ‘desirable.’ Man has to accept Man 
as a necessity. Fry puts a very pregnant question 
through the fair, supposed witch, Jennet, which 
is not mere ly meant for the misanthropic 

2. Eurydice of Anouilh (Aot One, towards the 
end). 
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Mendip, but to all who preach self-immolation, 
for whatever reason : 

And do you think 
Your gesture of death is going to 

change it ?” 

(The Lady's not for Burning) 
The ‘con^ic’ approach is after all associated 
with the recognition of the rights of life — the 
view) that life has its own dues. The laws of 
Ethics are the products of brains who actually 
did not experience any event on which they 
theorise and therefore have no intrinsic value : 

. And what is madness 
To those who only observe, is often wisdom 
To those to whom it happens.” 

(A Phoenix too Fref^uent) 
This assertion that ‘Life’ has to be accepted 
at its own value, put foiVard by Fry, is very 
tin^ely on the poetic-stage — due to the fact that 
there have been too many self-impiolations and 
martyrdoms in contemporary poetical plays. 

One of his early play : A Phoenix too 
Frequent (Mercury Theatre, April, 1946. 
produced by Ma:rtin Browne), is interest- 
ing for the clever use of the regenerating myth 
of the Phoenix. Dynamene, a young woman, 
thinks of dying inside the tomb of her husband, 
Viriiius. But she is wooed and won over by a 
youthful corporal, Tegeus. When he is in loving 
conversation with her, one of the six corpses he 
is set to guard, outside the morgue, is stolen 
away. (The tw^o cement their love by Dynamene’s 
bold proposal to exhiune the corpse of Viriiius 
and n^ake it take the place of the stolen body. 
Tegeiis is saved by this very unorthodox strategy. 
The justification for such an act — usually 

considered sacrilegious, is, that death is for 
renewal of life, not spreading further misery 
round about : W; 

“How little yoU) can understand. I loved 
His life not his death. And now we 

can give his death 
The power of life. Not horrible : 

wonderful ! 

Isn’t so ? That I should be able to feel 
He moves again in the w(orld, 

accomplishing 


Our welfare ? It’s more than my grief 
; < could do. 

Similarly Mendip in The Lady's nat 
for Burning, is dissuaded from his misan- 
thropic love of death by the force of love for 
the supposed witch. Jennet Jourdemayne. 

Even in his serious religious plays, Fry 
comes back to the theme of the value of Life. In 
the magnificent play, The Firstborn (Eldin- 
burgh Festival of 1948), Moses leads the 
Israelite people out of their captivity in Egypt, 
only after the vengeance of Jehovabj falling on 
the Firstborn of the land, starting from the 
Pharaoh’s own son, Ram.ases. Moses laments , 
that we can ‘go forward only by the ravage of 
what we value.’ Moses stands for many a 
sensitive revolutionary of our owtn time. In the 
anxiety to liberate, we have to kill what is to be 
spared. Man’s intention is always to remove 
what is harmful and preserve what is useful. 
But in effect what happens is, both good and the 
bad perish together in the fires of Revolution 
and War : I M 

“I do not know why the necessity of God 

Should feed on grief; but it seems so. 

And to knowl it 

Is not to grieve less, but to see grief 

grow big 

With what has died, and in some 

spirit differently 

Bear it back to life . . . .” 

When human attempt to change forcibly the 
stale of life is attended by destruction of what 
is to l>e preserved, the proper course is not that 
of Moses, but that of Countess Rosmarin in 
The Dark is Light Enough, that of detachment. 

Fry has still a long period before him to 
evolve this concept of life as a necessary episodel 
in the scheme of things, through the dramatic 
form. 'Leaving aside his ‘feat of verbal legerde- 
main’ (a phrase of J. C. Trewin), Fry has 
really hit upon a welcome attitude, not touched 
seriously by any of the contemporary practi- 
tioners of verse-dran^a, namjdy, the acceptance 
of life instead of its sacrifice for the sake of 
higher values. 
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BUDDHISM IN KASHMIR AND LADAKH: 
By J, N, Ganhar and P. N. Ganhar. Published by the 
authors. New Delhi. 1966. Fp. IS/, 5. Price Rs. 16. 

Written on the occasion of the 2500th anniversary 
of the Buddha’s Parinirvana, this work seeks to trace 
the fortunes of Buddhism in Kashmir and Ladakli from 
the earliest times to the present, to explain the 
contribution made to the development and propagjition 
of the faith by the people of that valley and to assess 
its infliieno) upon their art and architecture, religion 
and culture. The first and introdmitoi-y portion deals 
briefly with the life and teachings of Gautama Buddha. 
The second and the longest part traces the history of 
Buddhism in Kashmir from its supposed first Buddhist 
king of Kashmir, '‘Surrondra” down to present times. 
The third part deals specially with Ladakh and its 
Buddhist people, while the fourth and the last part 
describes the present position of Buddhism in the 
Kashmir State. While full credit is due to the authors 
for the industry with which they have •cxollected their 
materials and the lucidity with which they have pre 
sented the same, it is possible to make a few remarks 
for their consideration when a new edition of the work 
is called for. The authors’ decided view that Buddh- 
ism was not a revolt against Hinduism (p. 4f) fails 
to teke note of Buddha^i rejection of such funda- 
mental Brahmanical beliefs as the authority of the 
Vedas and the doctrine of the soul. Occasionally we 
have uncritical appraisement of incidents as in the 
authors’ acceptance of the stories of the early kings 
of Kashmir in Kalhana’s work including the 
chronicler’s account of the first king Gonanda I related 
to king Jarasandha of the Mahabharata fame, that of 
the first Buddhist king “Surrendra,” that of Lalit- 
aditya’s expeditions extending "from Bengal to Kathia- 
wad” and "from Malabar to Central Asian deserts” 
and that of Jayapida’a tour of c^onquest in northern 
and eastern India ending in his defeat of five Cauda 
prinnes and crowning his father-in-law Javanta as their 
overlord. The paper and print arc of high quality as 
also the illustrations. Dr. K. N. Kathi contributes 
an appreciative Foreword. On the whole the present 
work is likely to be useful to those for whom 
it is meant. 

U. N. Ghosh AL 

ANNIE BESANT: By Sri Prakasa. Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Chaupatly, Bombay. 1964. Jltustrated, 
Fp. lxiii~^17S. Price Re. f-ffl. 


ThLs is the revised and enlarged edition of the 
book originally published in 1940 by the Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, with a Foreword by George 
S. Arundalc, its President. In the present edition, the 
author has left out Notes, and appended an Introduc- 
tion ini>tead, which deals with our freedom stnigglc 
since the death of Mrs. Besant in 1932. This should 
be stated at the outset that the book is not a regular 
biography. It rather gives a continuous account of the 
author's memories of this great lady since his child- 
hood. This covers the life and activities of Mrs. Annie 
Besant for forty years, that is, almost the latter part of 
her existence in flesh and blood. Besides "Introduction,” 
the book contains the following chapters; I. Early 
Memories; II. Some Great Characteristics; III. Per- 
sonal Loyalties; IV. Letters, Lectures and Recreations; 
V. The Gathering Storm; VI. Some Problem of Life; 
VII. England and India; VIII. The Parting of the 
Ways; and IX. As She Lived and Died. 

In these chapters the author, while depicting the 
activities of Mrs. Besant which, he experienced him- 
self,, throws immense light on many facets of her life. 
A first-rank Theosophi.st, Mrs. Besant came to India 
as a pilgrim goes to a tiriha or holy placle like a devotee. 
She remained here and adopted the country as her 
Motherland. In order to serve her truly and faithfully 
Mrs. Besant applied seriously to the study of Hindu 
religion, thought and culture embalmed in our ancient 
literature. She travelled throughout the country and 
mhose Benares as her field of work. She chose education 
as the most u.seful ’medium of serving her fellow-men. 
She started the Central Hindu College at Benares in 
the nineties of the last century in collaboration with 
Babu Bhagawan Das, now a nonagenarian, father of the 
author. Since then till her breach with the latter, the 
author came in close touch with Mrs. Besant and was 
inspired bv her life and action. During the World War 
I, Mrs. Besant joined B/crtive politics and started the 
great Home Rule movement. She was incarcerated for 
some time in 1917. For her devoted service to the 
Motherland for the quart/cr of a century, the Indian 
National Congress honoured her with presidentship in 
its Calcutta .session in 1917. But her political career 
wns short, and with the advent of Mahatma Gandhi in. 
Indian politics Mrs. Besant withdrew, never to join 
political movements actively. But her work for the 
welfare of India continued as before. 

In the cctirse of the narrative, the author presents 
some interesting facta which are little known to the 
present-day people. She was a strict disciplinarian and 
had a love for decorum. It was for this reason that, on 
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tke fateful 14th October of 1005, she refused the bare- 
footed Bengali studenta entrance into the school t bhe 
believed in Indo-Biitish connection, and strove hard 
to build it on a strong foundation. It was a severe 
wrench for her to give up her connection with the 
Central Hindu College, her favourite child as it were. 
Babu Bhagawan Daa took charge of the Institution, 
which be^ 1 ame the nucleus of the Benares Hindu 
University of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. The 
authorities of the University invited leaders thought 
and culture to speak in the inauguration-ceremony 
week, and Mahatma Gandhi was one of them. He 
spoke like a perplc^s man. The speech was full of so 
many home-truths that the Princes, Government, offi- 
cers and johuknms retired, and the President Pandit 
Sunderlal dissolved the meeting 1 The author is a con- 
summate writer: and the narrative is not only full of 
important facts and events, but also humour and 
hometruths. The interest is sustained all throiich. This 
is a valuable edition to the biographic nl literature. 

JOGESH C . BaIOAIj 

A VISIT TO NEW CHINA: By Saila Kumar 
Mookherjee. A. Mukherjed and Co., Ltd.^ College 
Square, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4-8. 

The author paid a visit to China in 1954 as a 
member of a goodwill mission sponsored by Indo- 
China Friendship Association. The book under review 
describes what he saw in China and his re-actions 
thereto. Shri Mukherjee, full of admiration for New 
China as he is, yet points out — rightly, wo think — that 
it wouhl be an injusticio to the great Chinese people to 
^'confine New China’s rapid jirogress and developments 
of the Chinese people to the last five (1949-1954) years. 
The last phase was only the culmination of a long 
collide of histoiy of a great Eastern people struggling 
against the worst type of feudalism and colonialism” 
(p. 17). 

A few mistakes mar an otherwise excellent account 
of China’s past history given in Chapter HI. The 
First Anglo-^C'hincso War broke out in 1840, not in 
1837. Nor was opium tlic cause of the conflict as tbo 
author would have us believe. The real rau.se lay 
much deeper. Opium, in fatd., was “no more the cause 
of war than the throwing ovciboard of the tea in the 
Boston harbour was the caase” of the American War 
of Independence. Kan Youic referred to by the author 
is evidently Kang Yu-wei, who made a bold bid to set 
the Maridhu house in order in the closing years of the 
19th century. He began his reforms during the summer 
of 1898 and not in 1897. 

Chapter X marks out the volume from many 
another on the subject. The author poses herein a 
vital question — should India follow China? His 
answer is ‘No.’ He, however, is not dogmatic and 
observes that India’s path and policy for the trans- 
formation of human nature are different from tho<?c of 
Communist countries and that history alone will show 
which are better and y’VId more enduring results. 

In consideration of the volume, binding and get-up 
of the book and the excellent photographs included 
therein, it is quite moderately priced. 

SUDHANSU BIMAL MiTKHBRJI 

PROGRESSTVB GERMAN READER (For Arts 
and Science students): By Dr. Haragopal Biswas, 
Jlfj8c., DPhil {Cal). Published by the University of 
Calcutta. Ptiea Rs. 12-B. 


International understanding and good-will largely 
depend on couatani cuuiLuuuiun between nations of 
tile world, it is redundant to point out the nevessity 
of learning foieigu languages m tins context. Dr. 
Bidwus by bringing out the book under review has un- 
doubtedly helped the Indian studenta intending to 
acquire a woikable knowledge of Geiman language 
and literature. Dr. Biswas has admirably perfoimed a 
Imguist’s task in giving the Ind.an students ample 
opportunity for learning German language. But he 
not stop at that. His imagination took him somewhere 
beyond and its impress is evident on nearly four 
hundred pages th..t follow the bnlliailt introduction by 
Prof. F. W. Levi. His labours in selocrtmg the rele- 
vant topics, illustrative passages, exercises, short 
stories and biographical sketches have been amply 
rewarded for they have made the book interesting. 
Selected passages from noted works on Arts and 
Science have enriched the volume. The introdu<tion 
of ‘Didactic Pieces’ and ‘Ponderable Pieces’ js an 
added attraction of the book and they take away the 
last vestige of monotony that is usually found in su-ch 
primers. The book has also admirably suited the needs 
of advanced students of arts and science and the re- 
search workers on humanities and scientific subjects 
will find the book very helpful. It does not present 
us the conventional type of a linguist’s publication 
intended for giving a working knowledge to foreigners. 
It intends to present much of German wisdom and it 
has eurcessfully performed its self-appointed tadc. 
“The author lias undoubtedly laid the Indian student 
under a deep debt of gratitude by removing the 
keenly felt need of a book of this type.” 

Prof. Biswas has been teaching in the university 
language department for a number of years and 
long experience in teaching the subject has made him 
<ionversant with the difficulties of Indian students. He 
has suitably simplified the not-too-easy German gram- 
mar and has admirably presented it with copious 
illustrations making it accessible even to the casual 
reader. We have been spared the pains of having to 
.efer to the orthodox grammar books with all their 
technicalities and boredom of unnecessary details. Dr. 
Biswas, rich in exiieriem-e both as a scientist and aa 
a teacher of German language and literature, has 
proved himself to be an invaluable guide in initiating 
the ignorant into the mysteries of a foreign language 
and literature. Gorman savants from Goethe to 
Immaniial Kant have been introduced to the readers 
of the Reader and we can say with confidence that a 
penisal of the book will not only enrich one’s know- 
ledge of German language and gmmraar but will give 
him a wealth of knowledge both in arts and science 
from the store-house of Universal Knowledge. The 
vocabulary is exl.aastive and the book will obviate the 
need of a dictionary. * 

We welcome the publication of the volume under 
notice and recommend it unhesitatingly to the reading 
public who are keen on learning German language and 
literature. 

SuDHi* Kumab Nandi 

OUR FTJTTTRD-ABUNDANCE OR ANNI- 
HILATIONS?: By Lawrence Benjamin. Published by 
People^s PuHfHshing House Privaid Ltd., New Delhi. 
Pp. 298. Price Rs. 4-S- 

This .book investigates the two conflicting 
today operating in the world: Planning for Life and 
Planning for Death. 
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In the first par^ the two ways^USA and USSB — 
Capitalsm and Sooialism in operation are discussed. 
The author makes a statistical presentation of facits to 
prove how and why the capitalistic method is self- 
destructive^ being* the cause of periodic slump and 
recurrent war. 

In the second part, he analyses the socialistic plan- 
ning in USSR and quotes figures of production from 
Vniled Nations^ Statistical Year Book, League o] 
Nation^ Monthly BullMin and statistics to prove 
tremendous advance in industrial production. From 
pobt-war figures, hp contends that industrial produc- 
tion in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary; Poland and 
Bulgaria has increased immensely compared to 
coimtries following capitalistic production. According 
to him, the rat,e of production of USA, the most 
efiSiodent of capitalistic producers, is not significant com- 
pared to Eai; European countries which came under 
USSR orbit and took to socialistic production after the 
War. The production of European countries which 
escaped ravages of war was not ateo very big aa they 
followed capitalistic method. To the author, capital- 
istia productiin is production for death and annihila- 
tion whereas socialistki production is for the abun- 
dance of the common man and woman and for life 
and prosperity. To the author, East Germany is more 
productive than West Germany bocause of the ideo- 
logical and methodical differon<K's of the two units of 
the same people. 

In the third part, the author describes the 
capitalistic producton for profit w’ith some ability and 
has made USA a target of his attack. He has a few 
good words of praise for Roosevelt, Willkie and Hill- 
man but no other American. He holds USA respon- 
sible for all evils and troubles of modern times and 
opines that world-co-operation is po.ssiblc if peoples 
of all countries took to socialism. The author in hi*? 
enthusiasm has made the discussion in Part III more 
political and controversial than economid and scientific. 

The subject-matter of a book of this nature is sure 
to be controversial but the figure.^ as presented points 
out the modern ceonomic trends in countries — capital- 
istic and socialistic. India which follows a mixed 
economy has lemons from both. No system can claim 
perfection. Besides, h\iman beings do not thrive on 
bread or material wellbeing alone. The author has drawn 
widely from UN and other sources to prove his case 
and as such it is an interesting study although the 
presentations of facts and figures are not free from 
bias. 

A. B. DrTT/l 

SHASHVATA DHARMA IN SRIMAD BHAGA- 
yAT GEETA: By ^Sri MagM Rarna Chandra, Pub- 
lished by the author from 131 Gitashram, 6th Cross, 
Ckamrajpet, Bangalore^3, India. Pp. 234. Prioe Rs. 3-4. 

The author of the ibook under review has been 
immersed in the study of the Gita for over forty 
years. As a result of life-long study he has come to 
the conclusion that the Gita is an independent work, 
rather than an adjunct to the extant Vedantic litera- 
ture.. He is definitely opinion that the Gita deals 
mainly on Buddhi yoga. Sri Bhagavan tells that Ho 
grants Buddhi yoga to the devotees who attain Him 
by means of the aime. Aooordingly, the author wrote 
a book named Buddhi Yoga in the local vernacular of 
Kannada and a subsequent English rendering of it. 
Both the books have received generous appreciation 
from the press and the public. 


The sub-title of the present book is the Lord’s 
Science of Eternal Religion. In the eleventh Mid 
fourteenth chapters, the term Sfaashwata Dharma occurs 
twice at least. Sanatan Dharma mid Shaabwata Wianna 
are synonymous terms and scriptural epithets of our 
ageless faith. It is the invariable and absolute aspect 
of Hinduism that is termed Sanatan, in contra- 
distinction to Yuga Dharma, the variable aap^ 
adopted by different sects. It has to be borne in mind 
that the former is only one, whereas the latter are 
many. The author asserts in the preface that he 
attempts *to adapt the ancient teaching of the Gita 
to modern conditions.* We are afraid, it falls short of 
the avowed assertion. It may be at 'beat a common 
sense commentary or running explanation of the Gita. 
The Hon^ble Sri P. V. Rajamannar, Chief Justice of 
Madras High Court, has contributed a short foreword 
to this book. He is inclined to think that the Gita is 
more a symposium of religious docitrines than the 
presentation of any one religious system. It also 
appears to him that as if I.ord Krishna intends different 
parts of the Gita for different levels of spiritual capa- 
city. If that be so, then it is better to call the Gita 
a synthesis rather than a symposium. 

The Hon*ble Justice finds this book original and 
thought-provoking. In fact, it contaim more novelty 
than originality and appears to me at most a new 
reading, a clear understanding. The technical Sanskrit 
terms have been throughout retained without giving 
their English synonyms. Tt is, indeed, a demerit, sime 
a knowledge of conriotatioas or denotations of impor- 
tant terms i.s essential for a proper understanding of 
tlio Gita. 

SWAMI jA<l\blSWAa\NANDA 


BENGALI 

KAVYA-JAGATE MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN 
O MAHENDRANATH: By Ahibhumn Roy, lOl-A-7, 
Biwdaban Mdllik Lane, Kadnminln, Howrah. Price 
Rs. *2^12. 

Compared to Madhusud-in, Mahendranath is 
almost unknown as a poet, and pcrhap.s he has little 
claims to be recognised as such; but the writer of the 
present book thinks otherwise. He lays emphasis mort' 
on ideas than on the power of expression. Mahendra- 
nath was one of the brothers of Swami Vivekananda 
and wrote several mythological narrative poems, such 
as, Tasupata Astralabha,* ‘Brihannala’, *Ufiha-Ani- 
ruddha*, etc. The ideals of heroism and social service 
in his works have been extolled herein and in these 
ideals the author finds a point of comparison between, 
the two poets. 

D. N. .Mookrhjka 

HINDI 

URULI ICANCHAN NISARGOPCHAR ASHRAM 
KI OR SE: Published by Nisargopchar Gram Sudhar 
Trust I Uruli Kanchan, District Poona. Pp. 123. Price 
twelve annas. 

One of the last acitivities of Gandhiji was the 
.setting up of a Nature-ciu’e Trust, so that our villagers, 
who can neither procure nor pay for present-day costly 
medical treatment, may be served effectively and 
without runnii^g up the usual doctor^s heavy bills. The 
Trust started a clinic at Uruli Kanchan near Poona. 
The present brochure gives an account of the clinic’s 
working since its inception, ^4i0gether with, very useful 



information about diateciics, principles of Nature*cura 
and cow-keeping. The clinic is conducted’ by a band 
of devoted workers, headed by Shri Balkoba Bhave. A 
clinic like that of XJruli Kanchan in every district 
wm go a long way in facilitating the solution of the 
ciimcult problem of how to keep our weak-bodied 
villagers in good health. 

ANKHUN DEKHA liOOS: By Satyendranath 
Majumdar, Atma Rani and Som, Dclhi-O. Pp. 107. 
Price Rs. 2. 

This is a Hindi translation !by Shri VLshnudatt 
“Vikal” of the author^s racy account, originally in 
Bengali, Amar Dekha Riissia, of what he aaw in 
Russia when he went there in 1951 as a member of 
the Indian Delegation of Artists. It confirms the belief 
of all dispassionate oibservers that the Soviet Union 
has much to teach us in raising the material standard 
of living of the masses. 

G. M- 

GUJARATI 

DAKSHIN AFRIKANA SATYAGRAHANO 
ITIHASH — GANDIIIJI (Gandhiji’s account of Satj-a- 
graha in South Africa); Nairn fivan Preas^ Ahmcdabad. 
Price Rs. 2. 

This is the third and revised edition of the hook. 
It is divided into 49 chaptera, the first 24 chapters 
comprising the first part give us an inkling into the 
background explaining the history of the movement, 


the coming of the Indians to South Africa, the birth 
of Satyagraha, the different stages of the struggle in- 
cluding the publication of the Indian Opinion; the 
second part comprising the last 26 chapters begins with 
the treachery of General Smuts, the break-up of the 
struggle, the account of Tolstoy farm, the entry into 
Transvaal and the preliminary solution. There is a 
rough sketch map attached, in order to afford suffi- 
cient explanation. The whole thing ia prefaced by 
Gandhiji himself in a writing dated 5-7-1^5, and that 
increases the worth of the book. 

P. R. Sen. 

MUMBAINI PRAGATI KUCHA; Published by 
the Publicity Departrmmt of the Bombay Government, 
1051. paper cover iinth an illustration of Minister 
Topasi. Pp. /,8. Price two annas. 

During ita five years’ regime, the Bombay Ministry 
has done useful social work. It. has marched on. Th» 
small brochure, takes a bird’s eye view of those. acti- 
vities, specially the uplift of the backward classes. 
Some such coniiolidated linger-pci.t w'as necessary, by 
way of a survey of its W’ork, and it is here. 

JAMANANA RANG; By Parast. Printed at the’ 
Kathiawad Timres Press, Rajkot. 1962. Paper cover. 
Pp. 78. Price ten annas. 

Thirty extremely short stories, simply but feelingly 
told. One seldom comes acrosa su<ih literally short 
storie,s which give great delight to their reader. 

K. M. J. 


JUST OUT 

Third Impression 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 

’ {Text With English Translation And Notes) 

By 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

BhagavAn Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-Bb^gavatam. These teachings are as 
important as those found in the Gitd. The Present Volume contains 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 

Size ; Crown 8vo. Pages : 376+vii. Price : Rs. 4/8 

Mne printing with excellent^ get-up 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA : : 4, WEIXINGTON LANE, CALCUITA-U 




I INDIAN periodicals! 


Intiiitioii in Ttijliaii Philosophy 

Dr. D. Gurumurti writes in The Aryan 
Path : 

It has been the fashion among some Western 
thinkers to consider Indian pniiosupliy as a system 
WiAiOu aoes not give soveieign piate to rea&on nut 
subordinates reason to scriptural authority, and hence 
is not a puie system ol piiiiosopny like Kant's or 
hogeis intellectual constructions. An examination oi 
this contention will take us into the heart of our 
subject. The question hinges upon the lunction of 
philosophy and the place of reason m providing a 
solution to the riddle of the Universe, i^hilosopny is 
the mteileutual attempt to explain the natqre of 
Reality and employs the reasoning faculty as its tool. 
In domg so it assesses the conclusions of the sciences 
and woiks them up into a consistent pkiture giving due 
place to all the separate insights of the various sciences, 
reconciling contradictions and dovetailing all the 
particular bits of knowledge into a connected whole. 

In achieving this end, Western thought, beginning 
from Rene Descartes in the 17th century, has b^n 
able to put forward an impressive series of philo- 
sophical systems by some of the foremost mind of 
the Occident, notable among them: Spinoza, Leibnita, 
Hume, Kant, Hegel and Bergson. An examination of 
these eyatoxna shows clearly that by reasoning alone 
we are never able to obtain a satisfactoiy account of 
reality. Each of these great thinkers is constrained to 
meek assistance from a faculty different from reason 
in order to complete his account of reality. 

Descartes, the father of modem philosophy, after 
clearing his mind of all ideas that can be doubted, 
came to the foundation of thought, the self-oertainty 
of the thinking self, which, in spite of Descartes’ mis- 
leading language was not a result of reasoning but a 
direct insight due to intuition. *Tt is not an inference, 
but the expression of a unique fact. In self-cionsciouSb. 
ness, thought and existence are indissolubly united.” 
fipinosa admits intuitive knowledge, which con- 
si^ according to him, of an immediate union 
with the thing itself. Leibnitz’s view of reality 
as a i^atem of monads in all stages of develop- 
ment is itself due to a brilliant flash of insight, 
and not due to the conceptual structure that he works 
but. Kant, by his formulation of the Ideas of Reason 
fts regulative principles of all empirical experience, 
<K>me9 near to the admission that ''reason,” as used 
by him, is another name for "intuition.” "The highest 
idea is not derived from sense, or proved by logic, but 
^8 founded in the secret places of the soul, and its 
Validity is self-established by reason of the soul’s 
trust in itself.” Again, Hegel in his postulation of the 
One AbaoYut , which is the central feature of bis sya. 
^m, is announcing an intuition and not the result of 
^ demonstration by reason. 

'• Bergson, among modem philosophers, by his theory 
of Creative Evolution and the ofcin hae clearly 


donionstrated the roles of intelleiit and intuition in 
our attempt to grasp reality. Reality being life, move- 
ment, duration, concrete continuity, conceptual know- 
ledge can give only static immobilities, timeless and 
dead. If all knowledge is of this conceptual kind, 
truth is beyond grasp. Intuition, rather than intellect, 
is the proper oigaii for giasping reality. Among con- 
temporary thinkers. Dr. Radhakrishnan with his theory 
of Spiritual idealism has established the autonomous 
function of intuition as the means of right knowledge. 
Accepting boldly the challenge of critical reason to be 
the sole interpreter of reality, he has carried the war 
into the enemy camp and exposed the limits of reason- 
ing and clearly established the primacy of creative 
intuition as the means of comprohension -of reality. In 
a very ably argued chapter on "Intolloct and Intuition” 
in his masterpiece, The Idealist View of Life — an 
epoch-making work in modern philosophy — he has once 
for all unequivocally asserted the vital contribution 
of intuition in interpreting human experience. 

Knowledge, as analyzed by Dr. Radhakrishnan, is 
produced only in three ways: sense experience, discur- 
sive reasoning and intuitive apprehension. While the 
senses give us knowledge of the external world, dis- 
cursive knowledge is obtained by analysis and synthesis, 
and is indirect and symbolic in charadter. Both these 
enable us to acquire control over the environment and 
serve a practical purpose. But they arc inadequate to 
the apprehension of reality. In contrast to sense 
knowledge and conceptual explanation, there is a 
knowledge by which we see things as they art?, as 
unique individuals, which is non -sensuous, imme- 
diately arising from a fusion of the mind with reality. 
'‘It is awareness of the tnith of things by identity.” 
The most convincing illustration of intuitive knowledge 
is the self-certainty of each individual self. Shankara 
in his commentary on the Brahma Sutras (I, 1. 1. 
says: **Sarvo hi atmastitvam pratyeti, ua nahamasmiti!^ 
(Each self verily cognizes the existence of himself; no 
one cognizes ‘*I do not exist.”) The intellect working 
with its distinic<tions of the Knower, the Known and 
the Knowledge cannot attain to self-knowledge. Intui- 
tive self-knowledge alone suffices. Further, the deepest 
thin^ of life are known only through intuitive appre- 
hension. This is borne out l3y the testimony of the 
geniuses of humanity in science, art. literature, heroism 
and saintliness. “Intuition,” says Dr. Radhakri^an, 
"is the ultimate vision of our profoundest being,” pos- 
sessing certainty and incommunicability as its tests. 
The function of logical knowledge is to prepare for the 
rise of intuition. Intuition is not at war with logic but 
leads beyond its limitations. It is wisdom gleaned by 
the whole soirit in man beyond the partial revelationa 
of the intellect “with its i^mbols and shibboleths, 
creeds and conventions.” ^ 

In Indian philosonbv intuition is given primary 
posit’on. As D'*. Radhakri^nan says: 

Hindu thinkers affirm that the sovereign concepts 
which control the enterprise of life are profound truths 
of intuition bom of the deepest experiences of the 
soul. 


This intuition is also known aa Arshapralyaksho . — 
the direct insight of the Rishin. It i.s a form of iclogni- 
tion which achieves truth directly without the need for 
the relative terms of knowledge. This is the yogio 
method of direct comprehension. The Rishi or seer is 
able to place himself at the heart of an object, and 
grasps its nature entire by an act of identification, 
getting into tune with the object of study. KealiS wrote 
in one of his letters: “If a sparrow cpmo before my 
window I lake part in its exiMcnce and pick about the 
gravel.” This kind of cognition is normally prac<ti-^d 
by the mystics of all nations. All human beings, soiih' 
time or other, do exercise this faculty, but it becomes 
systematic and normal in RhshtJi and soc'is. When a 
l)roblem exorcises the mind for a certain tiim- and the 
intellect goes about it and about, there often conu's 
a point wh('n it is baffled. 'Then cume'^ a fla.di whi<li at 
once transforms the situation, wlmh I brows a lU'W 
light on all the details and enables us to see the ihing 
111 a new way. This is intuition. Witlmut the lielp of 
this faculty our mental puzzles would remain un- 
solved. , 

Yc'ars ago, the presemt vriter hail an opporlimily 
of lieaniig a celebrated man, I lie late S. Ramanujarn, 
th(‘ wi'll-kiiown matheinatical ueniiH, whose aeqiiain- 
<ance hi' had made in college days. Shri Rimanujam 
explained intuition hy an oxain])le of a per.son run- 
ning a lace. In the ordinaiy thvce-dimc'nsiorLil way of 
loeking at lhmg>, I hi' hi'ginning of a lai e is one point, 
till' ind IS aiioihin’ point and the running i.s spread out 
111 space and time. Bui. to the intuilion, both the 
beginning and the laid of I he race are already there. 
The Klee i.> i.ogiiized as one unit. What is spread out 
in time and .-paci' is c'oiniiarabli' to the work of the 
inlf’ll(s.*( . Whal is giasiuvi is a central event comprising 
all the details in a ""itiglo fi;ish. This has been doscrihod, 
in cnntia^t to length, breadth and depth, as “through,” 
gelling at a tilings very heart. This i.s the way of 
jilacing oni'si'lf at the hi'art of a subjcTt and touching 
its e.^i’iicc^ witlioiit the laborious task of traversing all 
detailg. 

When we go into (he prc.^'i'iice of a great sage he 
has no need to inquire into our histoiy and back- 
ground in order to know what we are. By a flash of 
intuition he is able to .sense the kind of person.^ that 
wo are, eiit^’r into our \'cry heart and know instanta- 
neously our iri.s and outs. In the same manner all 
intellectual jiroblerns are solved by intuition. The 
seers of the Upanisliads seized the meaning of reality 
by the exenti^i? of this faculty. 

Indian philosophy is primaiily not an intellectual 
feat but a guide to life. A.s Mich, it emphasizes a good 
life rather than an inli'llcctually complete view of 
life. All the .'^’'^leins of Indian philosophy place in 
their forefront i/ioAw/m or salvation of the soul, and 
all philosoi>hy is for the purpose of helping aouLs to 
realize it. For tliis purpose intellect is not adequate. 
Shankara in hia commentaries gives a list of the mean.-; 
to attain Vidya — Spiritual Knowledge. They are: 
shravana, manana, nididhyasona and, ultimately, 
sakshalkara — hearing, thinking over, deep contempla- 
tion and, finally, diied, realization. This last feature 
ig intuition. The ecstatic seer of the Upanishad stood 
before the setting sun and exclaimed: 

O thou resplendent truth hidden behind the disc 
of gold, unveil, O Sustainer, in order that we may 
behold the real truth. 

This is a case of intuitive realization of a great 
truth. The glitter and glamour of the intellect have 
cast their veil over the truth by their symbols and 
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antinomies. We have to pierUe the veil in order to 
behold reality face to face. Most of the great utter- 
ance.s of the Upanishads and the Vedas are the result 
of such flashes of intuition. In the words of Dr. 
Radhakrishnan: 

“The acceptance of tin* aulliorily of the Vevla.s by 
the different systems of Hindu thought i.s an admission 
that intuitive insight w a great, ir light m the abstruse 
problems of philosophy than logical understanding.” 

Hence, Shankara, the highest representative of 
Indian speculation, regards aunbhava or integral ex- 
perieiK'c the highest kind of appiehenaion . 

Indian philosophy terms all in. views darshanas. 
TliLs Ls the reault of drishti. or m-^iglit by those who 
are qualified to exoiciMj it- -the The results of 

the intuition of the .^eers have been embodied in the 
Vedas and the Upani-hads. and hive formed the 
bedrock on which all llic \\>l('ui,s <,l Ind u'i pliilo^ofiliy 
have been built. When llu- philo-ui)lier tike'* the 
fundamental insight and work^ it out mb) an oideied 
scheme of thought, the woik of the miml is am in- 
tellectual construction wlndh we admiie as a 1 nlliaut. 
pieci' of workmiuisliip, l)iii the essential iiidglit is 
provided by intuition. A puri'lv intellectual system of 
l»hilo..‘^phy is only a wearving of tlio m’lid unless il U 
illuniiiied by the powei- of mluil’on. I'ki- highest 
ariliicvemi'nts of human aen'ii.s .are diU' to intuition. 
Thi‘ iea.si.m that Ind'.ui philosophy attaches special 
jinpertaiice to Vedic authority i.s that ripture ih>clf is 
a reiJord of cmancii^aled -errs As he le^-oided •icoount 
of the intuitive apprehen.Mon f)f lealily, ,-cripturc is 
regarded in Indian philo'^ophy a.s the highest authi dty. 
Tlie Indian philosophiT does not mi an to woi,’'hi]) it.s 
letter, but honours the* dinct rxi'ienence of the .seerS, 
IKnce .-ciipturo Ls spoken of as Ai)hi-vitc<nin. reliable 
tcslimony, whieh i.s a higher souiee of real knowledge 
than ratiocination. 

The emphasis on iiiluihon m tie" forogorng l^ not 
to bo understood as derogatorx to, or nnologetiu fur 
an3' weakness in, Indian philo-sophy as speeiilation. 
Shankara ’s Advaila Vedanta is ri'garded by Oriental 
cholars as the summit of bi’illiant .'‘i)e ulat'.oii. Rama- 
luja’s Vighi.shtadvaita sv-iem is the prototype of all 
personalist thi'orir'i? of ultiuiale nalily. The Sankhx’a 
.stands aa one of the fundaiuental systems of luiman 
.speculative thought. But tlu' main .iigument is that 
intuition i.s the basis of oiir conq)r('hen.siun of reality. 
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eentury that a German philosopher obtained some 
knowledge of Buddhism. It was Gottfried Wilhelm 
Lerbnia (1646-1716) who took a very keen interest in 
China, whose philosophy had just been made known 
to Europe by the works of Frent^h Jesuits. Leibniz 
drew from their books some points of the Buddhist 
doctrine as taught in the Chinese Empire. 
Tn his most famous book, the Theodia^e, he speaks of 
Fo, as the Chinese call thi' Buddha and rofeir. to the 
Madhyamika-System and its doctrine of Emptinos. 

A wider range of knowledge wo find with Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1864). It is not much known that Kant at 
the University of Konig borg dc'livered not only 
lectures on Philo.sophy but also on Geography. With- 
out ever having left his native town he had a-dquired 
a considerable knowledge of all the parts of the gloibo 
by reading books on travel. lie, therefore, in his 
lectu’es speaks about Bud<Ihism in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, China, Japan and Tibet. Ho draws a very 
s>^rni^athetic ru^’ttire of the Buddhist monks in Burma. 
Ho says: “The Talapoina of Pegu are praised as the 
world’.s kindliest men. They live on the food which 
they beg at th.-* hoiL^iPS and give to the poor what they 
do not need for themselves. They do good to all 
living beings without making any discrim ina I ion of 
religion. They think that all religions are good which 
make men good and amiable.” 

Kant already knew that Buddhists do not believe 
in a creator and ruler of the universe who .judges men 
aft4'r flf'ath. for he writes: ‘They reject the idea of 
divine providence, but they teach that vices are 
punished and virtues are recompensed by a fatal 
necessity.” Kant did not yet know anything about the 
Buddhist doctrine of Kaim.i and Bcbirth, and his 
nhilosophy has in no way bf'en influenced by Buddhist 
ideas. Blit the doctrine of iiu'tempsychosis appealed to 
him in .several periods of h\< life. Even a short time 
before his death, when asked by his friend Hasse 
about the future of the individual after death Kant 
expressed himself in favour of the doctrine of trans- 
migration On another odcasiim he called it one of the 
mo^'t attractive (('achings of Oriental philosophy. He 
himself taught a pre-existence of I he soul before man 
is horn and hc' was of opinion that after disilh man has 
to continue liis way to yK'rfection in infinite progress. 
TTi.s ideas have therefore, in this point much in ^lorn- 
mon with Buddhism. 

Kant lived at a time wlien Buddhist texts had not 
yet been studied and translatf'd by European scholars. 

It was only after his death that English and French 
scholars began to occupy themaelves with the Buddhist 
.s(<riptures. In contradistinction to Kant the German 
philosophers at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
were l>etter informed about Buddhist philosophy. Thus 
wc find with Schelling and Hegel some more detailed 
remarks on Buddhism, and in later times with Nietzsche 
ind many other philosophers. An enthusiastic admirer 
of the great religion of the Eatt was Arthur Schopen- 
hauer (1788-1860). Sinc^ he was introduced to Indian 
Wisdom as a young man of 2fi years of ago until his 
death at the age of 72 he read almost every book pub- 
lished on Buddhism and came to the conviction that 
Buddha together with Plato and Kant was one of the 
three great illuminators of the world. He was much 
influenced by Buddhist thought in framing hia own 
system of metaphysicB. He believed in a strong con- 
formity of hia doctrine with that of the Buddha. So he 
wrote: "If I were to take the results of my philosophy 
as a yardstick for the truth, I wouW^ -wncede to 
Buddhism the pre-eminence of all religiona of the 


world. In any case I can be happy to see that wy 
teaching is in such great harmony with a religion whi<^ 
has the greatest number of adherents on earth." There 
are, indeed, many points in which the German philo- 
sopher agrees with Buddhists; they both deny the 
existence of a personal God, they teach that neither a 
beginmng nor an end of (he cosmic process can be 
f3stablished. They both assume the existence of a 
plurality of world systems, they see no essential but 
only a gradual differemie between men and animals 
and are therefore ardent advocates of the protection 
of animals against cruelty. They do not believe in 
permanent immortal sniils and metempsychosis, but in 
a rebirth caused by the will {sanskara) which manifests 
itself Jn the doings of the previous existomie. They 
both acknowledge a moral law (dharma) as the mov- 
ing factor in the universe. Though they both have a 
I'essimistic outlook on life, they are optimistic in so 
far, at? they are both convinced of the possibility of 
a liberation from the trammels of existenrv?. Just as 
for Buddha no for Schopenhauer too the .rtate of 
deliverance cannot be explained with the help of terms 
and words belonging to our world of phenomena. 
Schopenhauer’s system being an original and indepen- 
dent outcome of hfe own thinking it differs, of course, 
in many other pointe, horn Buddhism. This partly 
finds its rea.son in the fact that at the time of S(4iOl- 
penhauer Buddhism was not yet sufficientiv known in 
Europe. 

Schopenhauer wag the greate.st luMald of Buddhist 
Wisdom, ever arisen among the jiluhvophors of the 
Western world. His worli* had a deep influence on 
many other thinkers rendering lliein, in their turn. 
\ery keen on studying the sacred writings of the 
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Buddhist faith at leaat in translations. A remarkable 
witness of the overwhelming impression that Buddh- 
ism made on him are the following words of a great 
musician, the famous oomposor Richard Wagner 
(1813-18^). He wrote: “Buddha’s teaching is such a 
grand view of life that every other one must seem 
rather small when compared to it. The philosopher 
with his deepe.st thoughts, the scientist with his 
largest results, the artist with his most extravagant 
imaginations, the man with the most open heart for 
everything that breathes and suffers — they all find 
their unlimited abode in this wondcTfiil and imompar- 
ahlr conception of the world.” 

It is rn uncontested fadt. that Buddhism has 
played a very prominent role in the realm of Indian 
Philosophy duiing the' one thousand five hundred years 
f'f its existenr e on the sub<()ntinent . Not only because 
it produced a great variety of melaphysidal systems 
many of whi<h belong to the most elaborate and 
sublime ones which the fertile Indian mind has ever 
created. But th(‘ conirihution of Buddhism is still 
gerater. Through its very existon^H' it has compelled 
the Brahmanic and Jaina philoso])h( rs to defend their 
teachings and to improve and remodel them. The 
(b'a^ussiens kindled by the stniggh' waged between 
Buddhist philosophy of permanent flux and the 
T'^panishadic plidosophy of unchangcabh' being haye 
raised Indian nu'laphysiiial thought to that high level 
which has gainc'd it the admiration ef the world. Since 
the celebrated pa.^sage in Majihima nikaya 22 where 
Buddha argiu'*; controversially again'>t the doctrine of 
the Vedant i. and Kathaka TTpani.sha<l 4, 14, whore the 
Bmhrnins rcio ! ihi' Ihiddhi'^l Ihcoiio'^ of dliarina«j, the 
antagonism belwcrm Vedanta :»nd Buddhism permeates 
the whole hi^ioH’ of Indian ])hilowjpliv, jii.^t a.'^ the 
fight between the cenception of the world of TleraclilciR 
and Parmenides dominates Orrek philosophy. As so 
often in similar ease's, each of I he tw'o ojiponents has 
learned much firm the otln'r and l■lk('n over •'Oine of 
his ideas. To mv miiul the mnnistK- Mahavnua shows 
the deep influenf'e which Vedanta has (xertt'd on later 
Buddhism. On the olhrr hand, the lofty idealism of 
Yogavasishtn, of riaiid.ipada and Shankara are indebted 
te Nagarjnna’s and A.‘?anga'’s theories on the unreality 
of the world. 

But the (fontribution of Biuldhism to philosophical 
thought is not confined to India. Budilhism has been 
the originator and ruonioter of philo-ophy in many 
countries that bad not yet dev'^loped a philosophy of 
their own when the doctrine of the Buddha reached 
them. Buddhism has j-tiinulated the intelligentsia in 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Kamboja, I;aos; in Kona; 
Japan, Tibet and Mongolia to pliilosophical endoa- 
\oura. In China, too. which already possi'.ssrd a philo- 
sophy of a high level Buddhism has greatly deyploped 
the indigenous metaphyskul thought. It is well known 
that Tnoi.sin. at least in its later pha'-es, hai; been in- 
fluenced bv Buddhii^t theories. But a No Confucianism 
« indebted to it. It seems lo me that the founder o^ 
the Neo-Confucianist r«hool. the celebrated Chu Hsi 
11130-1200) though a staunch opponent of Puddhi.cm. 
has much learned therefrom. And Idealists, lucih a^j. 
Shao Yung (1011-1077) and Yang Yangmin (1472-1528) 
have deeply drawn from the fountain of Mahayana. 

Buddhism having had such an enormous direct and 
indirect influence on phila>‘ophical thought in the whole 
of Southern and Eastern Asia proves that it must have 
appealed in a high degree to Asian mentality. 

It is noteworthy that in rontradi tinction to the 
overwhelming importance Buddhism has had in the 


East, it has till now not been able to fertilize in a 
comparable way thought in the Wdst. The reason for 
this fact may have been that its sublime doctrines were 
not easy to undeitetand for Westerners, ^ough the 
emperor Ashoka had already sent miaaione to the 
Greek kings. 

Buddhist Art and Architecture in 
India After 250 A.D, 

Dr. Niharranjan Roy writes in- The Indian 
Review : 

Art has no Ici^sons lo teach; it can only sharpen 
human sensibilities, and by doing i.<o make man moie 
and more clonscioim of the realities of life and nature. 

Nor is there any ail that can, strictly speaking, 
be called “Buddhi&t” art. Yet one readily recogniscis 
that this Ls a most convenient phrase lo denote the art 
that wai?, for centuries, pressed to the seivico of 
BiiddhNm, and to bring out in visual form some of the 
spe-flifio contents of Buddhist spiritual ideology and 
way of life. 

Buddhist art of India as much a.s that of (Jluna. 
Japan and Central .Ai<ia. of Nopal and Til. el. of 
Ceylon. Hiirnia and Thailand, of Ji\a. Sumalia and 
Camliodia is that chapter of each cultural ugion, 
which deals wnth Buddhist theni(‘,s. hi fnrm and 
tecluiKiue, Buddhist art conforms to the general i)nn- 
(lipicii of contemporary art of Ihe re>]>ectivi' cuUura) 
regions, but ni certain phases and periods, "[n'cific 
Buddhist c-tmtont of iih'r.i! and concejitioiis c.»ll('d for 
and .(londitioned correspondingly sia'-ciflc language ol 
form. It is only such phascti ami penods of ail thi! 
can legitimately be called Buddhist. 

All fonus of ait, according lo the lca» liirijif^ of I In' 
Master, (he Lord Buddha, are f'xpiessnons of and h'ad 
to vaf>ann^ dcidre and nostalgia; they ai(‘ m-'lniiiK'nls 
• f ‘muhuila’ .m/ZiZ/u, pleaiuu's of the monimt, and are. 
therefore, to be shunned by one who aspini? 

III ils altiliulo to art, orthodox Bmldhisim i*. tlm.s vejv 
chte lo Jainism, Ihe Sankaiite Vedanta and Ll.ini. 

Yet, paradoxiiallv, a.s within the folds of the |a.st 
three faiths mentioned, .so within that of Bnddhi.sni, ait 
did play a role, a great and Mgnificant rol(\ one might 
.say, not only in (’Xtonding the physical boundane.s of 
the religion but also in expressing the Mibth'.st and the 
moat sublime ideas and thought.s of the faith and in 
the conicretiration of the most elusive, abstract and 
subjective visions. 

To prove this statenunt, one has only to refer to 
the Buddha and Bodhualtva figures of Sarnath, 
Mathura and Sanchi of the sixth and levcnth century, 
some of the segments of the wide stretcho? o-f painted 
walls of Bagh and Ajanta, a number of Vapayana and 
Tnntaryana cult images in i>tonf 3 and metal of KastcTU 
India of the ninth through to the eleventh century 
A.D. Needless to say. Ihe list it? nf)t exhaustive nor 
doe.s it include exaniph's from outiddc India. 
Indeed, the achievements of art in BuddhiMu and the 
servKie.s it rendered to Ihe faith are (dorjucnt of the 
creative potontialiticn of the faith, its depth and 
refinement, its appeal and strength. 

Early Buddhist sculpture in India is fundamentally 
narrative in character; it.s main purpdje is to tell in 
continuous nairation, edifying tales, simply and at- 
tractively, against the background of tontemporary life, 
tales that were wipposed to underline the main prin- 
ciples of the faith and its important historical episodes. 
Architecturally, the art consisted of solid, masaive 
•»tupas with elaborate gateways and railings all richly 
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carved in relief, and ro(k-cut caves-vi^ara and chaityas 
—with or without ^unwindowed doorways and pillared 
halls. A somewhat primitive solidity and massivenesB 
belonged much to the spiiit of the age aa to the 
rock itself that was their receptacle . 

But already by about the second <ientury A.D. 
certain fundamental changes in attitude seem to have 
taken place, changes that wotc ultimately rei>ponsible 
for a definite shift in (he form and content of Bud- 
dhist art. Buddhism was no longer a simple way of 
life that the Lord Buddha #i)oke of, nor the Lord 
liim.scl'/ simply the mundane luistnrkfil being that 
trod the dust of Rajagriha, Budh Gaya and dozens of 
olhor citin? and villages and ceaselessly strove 
his way to Supreme Wisdim. The message of the 
Master was no longer confined within the borders of 
India nor lo of the soil. It has come into intimate 
contact with other peoples, places, cultures and rcli- 
i'lons including Judairm and Chnsl ianit\ . 

Within Buddhism itaelf and out of ita own scedB 
had grown up powerful seclii, eiu’h with their own 
specific emphasiu and wty of life. The i^angha itself 
and ill! hold on the rich ugrktultural and enmmeuuil 
communities, sometimes also oii the royally and 
nubility, had increased in cxI emboli. M\eii fioin earlier 
times the Sangha had h< en diawing its malenal 
^^lst(mance from the Snilln-i ami i^tnifiyahns, the rich 
banking and tiading commimilie.^, and the relatively 
nmro substantial the agimulluial houfce- 

liuhkas. As ycar.s rolled (mi. the Saingha -came more 
;iM(l more (o lean on thde ^<'gment> of Micicty, and in 
the second and third centuries of iIk' Christian era, 
(MU' ol its mam source of material >!iii tenance, the 
v\ her<'W’ithal of the elaboiati' niona-tic e^tabli.diincnli-!, 
w IS the rich Imlo-Roman trade' of (In' times. 

All this could not but have iii« inevitable impact 
on llie contemporary Ikiddlii.-t ait of India, and 
nowhere i.s the impact *>0 clearl'. niarked than at 
.Mathura and throughout the lowii valley’s of the 
Kri.'-'hna and the Godavari, in (he licli and elaboiate 
monai'tic c.->tabli>hments of the two places the viharas 
and cliailyas and tlic still more' elahoralely carved 
ladings and gateways, a fi action only of which have 
^'lel(led lo the cxcavator’.s >padc. Thu i.s true, to an 
fxivnt, at ;inv rate, of tla? conli'iniioraiy Buddhigt 
establishments of Wetdern India as well. 

With the creation of a real bfinigeois society a 
change in the social latjte and also in the attitude 
towards life was but inevitable. What Ihig change wai^ 
like is writ large on the neulpturcs of Mathura of the 
fi tet and second centuries A.D., but more on the 
marbles of Amaravati and Nagarjuna Kunda, Goti and 
( I her places of the Krishna-Godavari Valley, and 

belonging to the first three centurn's of the Christian 

era. 

In the meanwhile, the image of the Buddha had 
come to stay, the Buddha as uudeii loud either in terms 
of gupra-human physical form and temporal power 
and dignity, or in terms of Hellenistic iconography, or 
in thgi?e of both. The inner meaning of the term 
*Buddha,» the Illuminated one, in whom shone the 
effulgence of the light of supreme wisdom, whose body 

had shod all its earthly w’eight and had become like 

melting butter with Kanina or compassion, a*o aglow 
with spiritual light and energy, was yet to make itself 

felt in visual art. . x- 

Frankly, this was a matter of spintual realisation, 
and that realisation becoming a common property of 
the people izvcluding the artists. But the etoiy of 
India's inner life during the third npd fourth centuries 


is not sufficiently known. Many things happened 
during these two centuries, and we can only somewhat 
vaguely feel that a tremendous inner turmoil and 
r.earchjng of hearts had been going on inside all the 
Indian religions and philosophies, Buddhism and 
Buddhist thought not excepted, as much nu within the 
various cadres and orders of social and economic life. 
Out of the fcceds of these two hundred years emerge 
.such names as those of Vatoyana and Kalidasa, of 
Udyotakara and Dinnage, of Asanga and Varubandhu, 
and .such facts as Ihe final reaction of India’s two 
great epics, of the Puranan and perhaps also a large 
section of Pali-Buddhifct literature, as new Buddhist 
logic and a new Buddhist ideology. 

The lai<t, this Buddhist thought and ideology w^as 
cry.stallLsed into what is known as yngachara very 
closely related to lh(> evolved yoga .syctorn of con- 
ic'inporary Hinduism and Jainism. The fluid and 
luminous ideology of the yngachara coupled with- the 
Mahayauist ideal of Karima or compassion, imparted 
to the age-old Thera vada and Sarvastivada ideologies, 
a now vision and a new meaning, and brought out 
fully what was lalriil m the t(*achings and ])ractic(f; of 
the Lord Buddha, hirn«elf. Indeed, the full connota- 
tion of th(' term Buddha, the great conqueror of the 
body and the mind, the supremely illuminated being, 
ycl at the same time soft, tender and melting in com- 
I)ni«^ion for nil sentient beings, emerged at la.st and 
slowly but sairely took shape and form under the 
hammer and chisel of the -cnlplor, and the bru.sh and 
1 nioiir of painter. 

And thun wsus Inirn the supremely refined and 
leiisitivo and profoundly spiritual Gupta-Buddhist 
wculpture,g of the Gaiiga-Yamuna valley, ])articularly 
of Sarnath, of Bengal and Bihar, of Sanchi, and the 
pninlingp^ of Bagh, Ajanta and Sigiriia, all b< longing 
to th(' fifth, si.\tli and seventh centuries. 

This is, indeed. th(‘ peak period of Buddhist, art 
in India a^• anywhere in the world, and once and for 
all .set the standard of \ isjon and iiiiaffinntion, of form 
c' , technique, of conceptions of lolunu' and plasticity, 
ol later Buddhist art in India, of lontcmporary and later 
Buddhi-vt art of Central Asia. China and Japan, of 
Nepal and Tibet, of Ceylon, Burma and Thailand, of 
Java, Sumatra and Cambodia. 

.\11 tho'^G local schools and y'leriodp drew their 
sustenance from this golden period of Buddhist art in 
India and sought to work on their .specific local tasteii. 
ideologies and atmospheres in termrN of standard of 
achiev^emerit of these few eeiituries. Indeed the 
measure of the artihetir and spiritual \alue and signi- 
ficance of all later schoola and ]ieriod.s of Buddhist art 
in India and outside, i^ the rneaMiro of the extent they 
ri'iiched towards the attainment of thi.s ideal. 

The fir.gt of this hisrh jicaks of Buddhiiit art is the 
human figure which i.s the receptacle of an inner 
dynamism lying latent almost in a state of rest anji 
yet imparling to the body, itg limbs and face, to its 
fing('r.s and ite gestures, a form that, is vibrant with 
life «md a meaning that suggests calm and contem- 
plative joy. This is fnio not only of the Buddha figure 
but of thof-e of the Boddhisattwas and of ordinary 
human beings, and in an extended manner, of 
plants and aniBialg ai? well. Stories from old life of 
the Master and sometimog from the Jatakas, continued 
to be sculptured and i^aintcd but they had all but lost 
their narrative character, except in the paintings of 
Ajanta, and the emphasis centred more and more 
round the figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattwaa. 

The atoiy of later Buddhist sculpture in Bengal. 
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Bihar, Oriefsa, ae much aa in Nepal and Tibet, where 
Buddhism came practically to be confined during the 
eighth and the following centuries, is the etory of 
consolidation of the values learnt and imbibed during 
the sixth and oeventh centurres but with alow but sure 
lessening of the understanding of inner dynamism of 
the e®ential life process as well as of specific 
Buddhist content of inner spiritual illumination. This 
led inevitably to a hardening of the plasticity of 
i^olume, and increasing petrification of what wae once 
fiuid and luminous. 

This somewhat stagnating proc’c5»^ was, however, 
relieved to a great extent by the increasingly varied 
and complex pantheon reared up by the highly esoteric 
Vajrayana and other later forme of Buddhism. These 
later schools and sects of Buddhism, all saturated by 
Tantric ideai? and ideologies, had a vigour and vitality 
of their own which imparted a quality of dynamic 
naturalism, of a somewhat sensuous character, to the 
rounded plasticity of volume and to the complexity of 
the vigorouu compositional structure. In the ekpression 
of sheer vifality and strength, of external dynamism, 
and in craftsmanship, some of the strength, of Vajra- 
yana — Tantrayana images in stone and bronze, also in 
manuscript painting, rcajih the high tide of mediaeval 
art in India, and did largely influence the contemporary 
Buddhist art of South-East Asia. 

Even in a short survey this purports to be, the 
paintings of Bagh and Ajaiita, deserve more than a 
pasiiing notice, not merely for the high, noble and 


dignified quality of the painter’s ait that Ajauta, and 
Bagh record for a continuous five or six centuries, a 
fact which ha^s found recognition all the world over, 
but for the picture they afford of the epecific Buddhist 
way of life us understood and lived by the contem- 
porary Buddhist Sangha. 

Buddhist architecture m India after the third 
century, has not much to nhow except in the sphere 
of structural viharas or monasteries, and in one or two 
instance of Chaityas and temples. 

But contemporary Buddhism made the most 
significant contribution to Indian and Eastern 
architecture, in l.he sphere of vihara or monastic esta- 
bliialmients. From primitive rockciit viharas to the 
elaborate structural viharas built of brick and in- 
tended for rmndence, worship, study and congregation, 
it is a long story of gradual evolution from simple and 
rudimentary to complex and elaborate establishments 
in different segments and in several pyramidically 
receding storeys. The ruins of the long and elaborate 
rows of viharas of the university city of Nalanda of 
early mediaeval timru, the ruins of similar viharas at 
Paharpur and Lauriya Nandangarh, provide sufficient 
evidennee of what thefae elaborate monastic establish- 
ments were like and what architectural grandeur and 
magnificence they had reached. They are the great 
pride of Buddhirt architecture in India, those structural 
viharas, and served presumably as models of the 
storeyed tempkn of Pagan in Burma and of the group 
of Brahman ical ((unples of Prambnnam in Java. 
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Alexander Pushkin 

On the occasion of the 120th death- Anniver- 
sary of the great Russian V7»riter Alexander 
Pushkin, V. Putinlsev observes in the V.S,S^R. 
News bulletin : 

The Soviet people reveres with great pride 
the memory of Alexander Sergeyevich Pushkin, 
a poet of genius and the founder of the new 
Russian literature. Thousands of Moscow 
peo'ple, when crossing the Pushkin square, halt 
at the foot of his statue, reading over and over 
again his prophetic words, inscribed on the 
moiiiiment : 

I shall be loved, and long the people will 

remeniber 

The kindly thoughts I stirred — ^iny music’s 
brightest crown. 

How in this cruel age I celebrated freedom, 

And begged for ruth toward those cast down. 

Pushkin’s immortal works were a step for- 
ward in the progress in art of the whole of man- 
kind. ‘‘He w|as not merely a great Russian poci 
of his time, but a great poet of all nations and 
of all times/’ woite about Pushkin the great 
literary critic Belinsky. 

Pushkin's cieatixe ellorls aie part of tlic 
mighty surge of the social and spiritual forces 
ol the Russian people. His works reflect tlio 
people’s striving to win liberty, and the heroic 
struggle waged ,at the timie by the more advancctl 
sections of so<‘i<?ty — ihe revolutionary nobility 
against the despotic Russian autocracy. Tlic 
libertarian ideas of the Decembrists are embodied 
in Pushkin’s writings with the highest degree of 
art. As the founder of the Russian lealistic 
literature and as the founder of the literary 
Russian language, Pushkin won universal recog- 
nition and world lame for Russian culture. 

The poet w,a8 born on May 26 (June 6, New 
Style), 1799, in Moscow. His parents belonged 
to) the nobility. His interest for literature was 
evident when he was still a child. He was parti- 
cularly attracted by Russian folk poesy such as 
fairy tales and songs, which he heard from his 
serf nurse Arina Rodionova. At the Tsarskoeselo 
Lyceum, near St. Petersburg, where he was edu- 
cated in the years 1811-17, his first atteni.pts at 
writing poetry drew the attention of his fellow- 
students and teachers. 

Pushkin appeared on the literary scene at 
a period when Russian society was in a ferment. 


As Hertzen pointed out at a later date, the event- 
ful and victorious anti-Napoleon Patriotic W^i 
of 1812 had “greatly developed the sentiment of 
national consciousness.” Opposition trends 
wjere growing among the more advanced section 
of the iKibility and secret societies of the future 
Decemberists were being fornised. Pushkin was 
extremely responsive to the freedom-loving 
political ideas which were getting hold of the 
younger generation of the progressive nobility. 
After finishing the Lyceum he was on close ‘terms 
with future prominent figures of the Decemberist 
movciuent and look part in the literary circle “The 
Green Lamp” which wias linked with the Decem- 
brist secret society — “The Alliance of Welfare.” 
His literary fame was spreading rapidly, especi- 
ally after his poem “Ruslan and Liudmila’’ was 
published. But his libertarian vertaes, such as 
Ode to Fiecdoin,” '‘The Countryside” and others, 
replete with civic spirit and calling to the 
struggle against tyranny, oppression and serfdom, 
attracted attention of the Government. Were it 
not ior the intercession of influential friends the 
poet would have been exiled to Siberia; instead 
lie was subjected to a milder foam of punish- 
n 3 ,ent — in the spring of 1820 he w.as exiled to 
the xSoulli of Russia. 

In the years he was in exile in the South 
t I82l)-J824«) , Pushkin acquired a first-hand 
knowledge of actual life in Russia. He met the 
members of the Decembrist society in the Soutli 
and its leader Pestel; he promptly responded lo 
the political developments both inside Russia 
and abroad and took an active part in discussions 
on Russia’s revolutionary future. Pushkin’s 
friends, the Decembrists, for the sake of the 
poet’s safety did not lake him into their secret 
organization which was preparing an insurrection 
against the tsarist regime; however, his workiD 
made him the bard and chanupion of Decembrist 
ideas amid the Russian society. 

During these years, in addition to civic and 
lyrical verses, Pushkin wrote romantic poenis; 
‘‘The Captive of the Caucasus,” “The Highw^ay- 
men Brothers,” “Fountain of Bakhchisarai.” He 
also began to work on the poem Gypsies and the 
famous novel in verse Eugene Onegin which it 
took him eight years to complete. The great 
popularity these works brought to Pushkin and 
his revolutionary ideas which had become till 
more marked during the years of exile in the 
South, were a source of worry for tsar Alexander 
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I, In the summer of 1824^ on the tsar’s •I)ersonal 
order, Pushkin was sent to another place of 
exile under the supervision of the local authori- 
ties — the Village of Mikhailovskoye in the Pskov 
gubemia, which belonged to his parents. 

The yearn Pushkin spent in exile in 
Mikhailovskoye marked the strengthening of the 
principles of realism in his poetry. During that 
period, to use his own words, he became “the 
poet of ' reality.’’ The rom^in-tic personages 
hguring in the poems Ikj wrote in the South wterc 
superseded by true pictures of Russian life, 
sweeping generalizations of the current reality, 
w;hich acquired features common, to all makind 
and reflected the adual revolutionary spirit of 
the author. In this sense a good deal olf signi- 
ficance attaches to his poem Tht^ Gyjmes^ corn- 
pleted in MikhaiIovsko.)e, in which he cast down 
the romantic cult of the iiulividual hero. Push- 
kin continued to work oii his Eugene Onegin and 
wrote a tragedy Boris Godunov, a work in which 
he reached Shakespearian summits, and that 
marked .a turning point in Russian diamaturgy 
on historic sul)jecls. In this tiagccly he brought 
to the forefront the pre-eminent role of the people 
in the historical events. 

It was in Mikhailv;-koyc that Pushkin learned 
of the insurrection of December 14, 1825, in St. 
Petersburg, and of the savage execution of the 
Decembrists by the new Russian «iUtoerat. 
Nikolai I. He was shaken by the news. In a 
number of poems, “Message to Siberia,*’ sent 
with the Decembrists’ waives who decided to share 
their husbands’ fate, “Arion” “October V).*’ 
etc,, the potet boldly paid homage to the exi»loit 
of the insurgents^ affirmed the iridefcasiblc bonds 
that linked him to them and expressed his faith 
in the triumph of their great cause: 

The heavy— hanging chains will fall. 

The walls will ciuinblc at a word; 

And Freedom greet you in the ligiu. 

And brothers give you back the swoid. 

Iln the autumn of 1826 Pushkin was recalled 
from exile. 

In 1830 he conijdetcd Eugene Onegin wfihh 
Belinsky aptly called '■‘an encyclopedia of Russian, 
life.” In this great, realistic work the poet ga\e 
an all-round portrayal of Russian society, pre- 
senting characters that were typical among the 
advanced youth, and depicting with biting sar- 
casm the manners and customs of the nobility. 
Eugene Onegin occupies a place of honour as 
a work marking the beginning of a flourishing 
era of realistic novels. 

During the same period Pushkin wrote a 
large number of different poems on folk-tale 
subjects, as well as works of a patriotic nature, 
as- for example, the poem “Poltava,” depicting 


an historic episode during the reign of Peter the 
Great, a theme that alw^iys fascinated the poet; 
another poem called “The Bronze Horseman,*’ 
very much akin in spirit and subject to “Poltava,” 
is one of Pushkin’s outstanding creations. 

Not confining himself to poetry, in those 
years Pushkin wroite “small tragedies” like The 
Stone Guest, Mozart and Salieri, etc., which rank 
among the world’s best dramaturgical works. He 
also turned to prose writing, and we owe to his 
pen The Talcs of Belkin, The Story of the Village 
of GoryukhincK both distinguished by simple, 
austere and la conic style, and the latter contain- 
ing a sharp criticism of serfdom; his other prose 
w^rks include the universally known Dubrovsky, 
The Queen of Spades, and an historical novel 
dealing with the Pugachev revolt, The Captains 
Daughter. Pushkin’s prose played an important 
part in. further developmeiil of Russian literature 
along rea]i5.tic and popular trends, “The writer 
must continuously study ibis treasure,” said Leo 
Tolstoy on Pushkin’s tales. 

He also wrote many interesting arliclt^s on 
literature, and historical essays like “’'rbe History 
of the Revolt of Pugachev.” etc. The pciiodical 
Siivrcmennik he founded a short lime before 
his death, was an important contribution to the 
subsequent progress of Russian journalism. 

Pushkin met with a tragic end at a lime 
when his creative genius had developed to ihe 
full and w'hcn he was contemplating to write a 
number of important works. Infamous court 
intrigues forced the poet (o fight a duel with a 
French officer serving in the Russian army— 
Dantes, the adopted son of the Ambassador of 
the Netherlands in St. Pcteisburg. Pushkin was 
fatally wounded and died on January 20 (Febru- 
ary 10 New Style), 1837. 
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Bengal 

ba will alwua aeenpy an haneniM 
plaaa. n x x like Tagom tha lata Mi. Ohattailaa’a 

e na wu aaantiaUy eonatnetiTa. x x By pnbUamng 
angioaaing blogiaphx of hai fathw, Siliakta 
Banta Dm haa done a r eat earriee to Bengal and 
datiratiTaly to tha whole eoantry. x x No ona eonld 
have written a btogtaphy of Bamananda Babn aa aha 
haa dona. It will aartalnly lamain a aoniea book fm 
IntUN wiitoie and atadoita." 

— HindHcMan Standard. 

“ An anthonMe and highly InteNatlng Uonaphy 
fat Bangall of tha lata Bamananda Ohattopadlnaya. 
X X iSa Ufa atoiy of aneh a man la natorally linfcad 
np with tha main enmnta of eontamporaiy nathmai 
hmtny and wa art clod to note that tha anthor haa 
aianataiy eoncad tala widen baekgnmnd In daUna* 
^ tha .indhldnal’a Ufa. The afyla ia laatndnad 
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HOW THE RECENT INCREASES IN 
EXCISE DUTIES AFFECT YOU 

When you buy SUGAR, remember .that the increase in duty 
is 5!nP. per lb. or 10 nP.’.per seer. 

VEGETABLE OILS produced by ghanis or by small pro- 
ducers are exempt from {duty and should not, therefore, cost 
more. Even for vegetable'oilstfrom ! large mills the increase in 
duty is only 2 nP. per lb. This small increase may very well be 
absorbed by the trade in view of theJlO to 20 nP. per lb. rise in 
price during the last year. 

If you smoke, please note thatjyou need not pay morelon’any 
brand of cigarettes other than (• ..se manufactured exclusively 
from Indian TOBACCO such as "Char; Minar" or "Shah-i- 
Deccan.” On these the effect of^rise is between V 2 to 1 nP. per 
packet-of 10. i|100 biris will cost only 1 nP, more. • • The"price of 
hukka tobacco should not, in any case, increase by more than 
13 nP. per lb. 

For your MATCHES, do not pay more than 4 nP. per box of 
40 sticks and 6 nP. per box of{60 sticks. This includes reasonable 
profit for trade as well as increase in duty. 

A quire of Ordinary Writing PAPER (8 lbs.) should, if at all, 
cost only IV2 nP. more. 

PAY ONLY WHAT IS FAIR 

rr BENEFITS you AND THE ■COUNTRY 
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JCaie ifofti 

Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff/ protects scal(^ 
increases memory and induces sound 
sleep Useful to everyone in all 
seasons. Rs. 3-sO nP for big bottle 
and Rs. 2/- for small bottle. 
AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 



To be healthy and to keep fit, ask 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 
(MAP) showing yOGIC ASANAS, 
which will be sent on receipt of M.O. 
for Rs. 1 - 90 nP including Postage. 
These ASANAS can easily be per- 
formed at home. 

Vogic Gasses are regularly conducted 
from 7*30 to 9-30 a.m. and evenif\g 
from 6 to 7-30 p.m. at the above 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10 am. 
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NEGLBCTED COUGH AND 
COLD NAY LEAD TO SERI- 
OUS COMPLICATIONS. 



More often than n.ot they are 
precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KASABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

toith approved formula. 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA :: BOUAT :: KASFUB 
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f am Ad?poceffc 


how d’you do P 


You have never heard of me— so I’ll tell you a story 
about myself. I was born millions and millions of 
years ago. My origin was from lots and lots of animal 
and tiny plant matter which decayed in stagnant water., 
these were my ancestors, who eventually turned 
into the ’j^ay residkim that I am— ADIPOCERE. 

I am fabulously rich in fatty acids— 1 am flabby, 
shapeless and ungainly, and I don't think 
you could do without me; neither can the bacteria 
which keep attacking me. When they do, ray body 
releases hydrocarbons— light, medium and heavy. 

The corresponding physical states of these are gas, 
liquid petroleum and wax. The petroleum part of me 
1 $ squeezed into any contiguous porous material, usually 
sand or limestone, where it remains until some crazy 
geologist from an oil company decides to look for me. 

Follow my further adventures m this 


STA N VAG —ibt uamt that staaisfor prognas 


STANDAKO-VACUUn OH. COIVANY INCOHPOHAHD IN THI U }A. WITH UHIT» (.lAMUTT 
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LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
. tlohesl treasure — Health and Beauty and leave 
^' ogUnesa Instead. Bat they are certainly not 
, Inoorable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutlr 

Im a well-known home of over 60 years’ 
repntation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LEPHOSY, LEUCO- 
DEBMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 
Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request 

Wowider : Pz. RAM PRAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Ghoah Lane, Khurut, Howrah. 

'Phons-HOWRAH 669. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Road, Calcutta-9 


A most interesting Travel Book that reads 
like a novel — valuable and instructive 
information of the World in the language 
of story book. 


'Tt has been considered by some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
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Nehru Abroad 

Pandit Nehru has gone abroad for ihc 
Commonwealth talks at London. lie is visiting 
the Scandinavian countries and Tfolland after 
that and on his way back lioine, will visit 
Egypt and Sudan. The itinerary is not very 
big and no crucial issue's are to be discussed 
'and worked out, either at London or at any of 
the other places wdie^'e he is going to call. There 
is no mission in his programme, nor is it likely 
that any tangible results will accrue out of this 
tour of his abroad. 

But there are some intangibles, no doubt, 
wdiieh come out of these visits. They are not 
always on the credit side, where the visitor is 
concerned, as was evident after Pandit Nehru 
had gone to meet President Eisenhower, in res- 
ponse to a very friendly invitation. The world 
is still divid(ul into two armed camps in the 
main, with a group of isolated countries main- 
taining a precarious neutrality. The Western 
group of powers, and their satellites, look with 
askance at these neutrals, -and there is a conti- 
nuous attempt going on to lure them away. 

Pandit Nehrirs visits will not create any 
diplomatic flutter anywhere in the hard, real- 
istic, Western world, despite all the reclam and 
two-column and three-column spreads in the 
front pages of the Indian newspapers. And the 
reason is not far to seek. 

The hard-headed and extremely astute 
type of persons, who usually constitute the 
assessor groups in foreign affairs hi the Western 
countries, arc highly skilled in the separation 
of solid facts from verbiose chaff. They are 
neither emotionally exhilarated by the enun- 
ciation of sentiments, however, ancient or holy, 


nor are they likely to consider the question of 
gain or loss, economic or political in any terms 
excepting those of concrete reality. To them 
the weight of the opinion of a premier of a 
foreign country depends entirely on the stability, 
'strength and elficiency of the country he re- 
presents. These factors, again, are not assessed 
on the imaginative statements and plastic 
statistics as dished out by our ludicrous govern- 
ment publications, but on facts and figures, 
which arc obtained from their own special sour- 
ces. A foreigner going through India, has many 
experiences which our tin-gods do not ever get 
to he^ir. The corrupt and ineflicient men they 
and their tom-noddy assistants have put in 
povcer, are giving India an evil name, 

Two fairly prominent South American 
WTiters passed through India recently. One was 
a Chilean poet of international fame, the other 
was a popular writer of Brazil, whose fame has 
gone beyond the boundaries of South America. 
AVe were told of their experiences in this coun- 
try. It was of bare-faced cheating, graft and 
corruption, at every step, in Madras, New Delhi 
and Calcutta. They were particularly appalled 
at the fact that even at New Delhi they could 
get no redress . They had not come to India for 
gain, excepting in the terms of the intangibles 
about which we prate so much. The festering 
corruption that they met came as a profound 
shock to them, particularly to the poet, who had 
taken for granted that wc practise what we 
preach. 

This is what is happening everyday every- 
where. And the world cannot be fooled by the 
sermons about Panch-Sheela abroad, while at 
home the country stinks of corruption, 
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AviSterity Drive in India 

“Austerity” and “economy” seemed to be 
ithe words of the day — at least in so far as the 
official publicity went. The propaganda started 
with the announeexuent on June 13 of the Cen- 
tral Ministers’ decision to accept a voluntary 
cut of 10 per cent in their salaries and allow- 
ances. (If one recalled the strong criticism of 
ministerial salaries and allowances earlier made 
by the Congressmen the cuts might not appear 
to be wholly voluntary as they were made to 
appear before the public) . The Central Minis- 
ters’ e.\ample served the model for various 
State Ministries to announce similar ‘voluntary’ 
cuts. For example, the Rajasthan Ministry, 
besides agreeing to a similar out, went even 
further and agreed to withdraw the sentries 
posted at the residences of Ministers and 
Deputy Ministers, except at the residence of 
the Chief Minister, as well as to place a ceiling 
on the value of furniture installed at their 
residences. In addition, the Rajasthan Minis- 
ters, at their request, would not be given civic 
addresses or ‘at homes’ by the local bodies 
while they would be on tour. 

Wliile the gesture for economy on the part 
of the leaders of the Union and State Govern- 
ments should be welcome, however halting and 
belated the measures might be, it was oifficult 
not to be anxious at some of the dangerous deve- 
lopments in this connection. In many cases the 
saving resulting from the ministerial cuts would 
only be nominal. In other cases, the implementa- 
tion of the policy of economy was sought to be 
made in such lines as could hardly be regarded 
to produce the desirable results. 

In an editorial article the Vigil writes that 
the current reports or rumours of the austerity 
measures in high circles completely failed to 
impress the people because of the general 
scepticism at the ability or the willingness of 
the present rulers to effect genuine economy in 
administration — a scepticism that grew stronger 
by incidents like the one that took place at 
Jullundur on June 8th , , 

On that date, the Vigil writes, “A huge tea 
party with one thousand guests was arranged 
in honour of Union Minister Sardar Swaran 
Singh when he visited Jullundur, The Secretary 
of the local P.S.P. approached the organisers 
with a request to desist from giving such a big 
party in these days of scarcity, pointing out 


that it also went against the government’s 
declared policy of austerity. He also wired to 
the Minister not to accept such a party. As this 
friendly approach had no effect the P.S.P. 
workers organised la peaceful demonstration 
outside the club where the function was being 
held. The demonstrators, as reported in the 
Tnbune of June 10th, were badly beaten. One 
of them had to be removed to hospital. Sardar 
Harbhajan Sin^i, secretary of the Punjab 
P.S.P., was dragged inside the club and beaten 
till he became unconscious. All this was done 
by the organisers of the tea party and their 
friends, while the police who were present 
looked on. I^ater the police authorities gave an 
assurance that proper action would be taken 
against the culprits but did nothing. Then, as 
a protest, the P.S.P. workers started satya- 
graha, in which the issue wias the failure of the 
custodians of law and order in the district to 
take action against what for all intents and 
purposes was “a private force” that took law 
into their own hands and assaulted peaceful 
demonstrators, disclosing a fascist trend and a 
danger to democracy.” 

Continuing the weekly writes that the very 
motive — ^its morality-- of the “aiusterity” drive 
was suspect in public eye. The Government was 
finding it difficult to implement the Second 
Five-Year Plan. It was fully aware of these 
difficulties from the beginning but had carefully 
kept the public ignorant about them fearing 
their adverse reaction in the elections. Now 
the elections were over and the Congress leader 
were safely in power. They were now trying to 
impose the whole sacrifice for the implementa- 
tion of the plan on the shoulders of the com- 
mon people. But while in reality the burden 
was being transferred to the common man it 
was essential in the political interest of the 
ruling party to make the sacrifices appear as 
national. Therein lay the root of the present 
show of “austerity” and economy. 

If the Congress leaders really wanted to 
effect economy there was nothing to prevent 
them from doing so even from the very start. 
But they had done nothing of the sort. Neither 
had any effort been made to bridge the gap 
between the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor. “If ‘austerity’ makes no difference to that 
gulf,” the Vigil writes, “if the difference in terms 
of material conditions of life remains as wide 
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as before, then the glib talk about ‘equality of 
sacrifice^ is a cruel fraud.” 

Company Contribution to Party Funds 

A number of big joint-stock companies in 
India recently became active in seeking to 
effect an amendment in their organisational 
statutes (the Memorandum of Association) so 
that they might contribute to the funds of 
political parties in India — following tlio prac- 
tice of business corporations in tlio United 
States of America. This new interest of the 
busintss corporations in seeking to exercise a 
more direct influence over the political parties 
by being in a position to pull their ])urse-strings 
came to be viewed w’ith general disquiet which 
also found its echo in tlie recent remarks of the 
Bombay High Court in dismissing an appeal 
preferred by three share-holders of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company, TAd., which sought to 
restrain the company from donating to the 
funds of political parties. 

While the court upheld the company s right 
to donate to the funds of political parties under 
the provisions of tnc Indian Companies Act, 
1955, it also struck a note of warning and drew 
the attention of the Parliament to the dangerous 
potentialities of direct contributions to the 
funds of the political parties by the business 
corporations. In their judgment, the Chief 
Justice, Mr. M. C. Chagla and Justice Mr, 
S. T. Desai expressed their uneasiness at the 
possible consequences of the new political in- 
terests^ of business houses on the future of 
democracy in India. 

The observations made by the Bombay 
High Court touched many aspects of Indian 
democracy so that we reproduce below the 
summary made by the Press Trust of India: 

‘The Judges said that on the part of any- 
one to finance a political party was likely to 
contaminate the very springs of democracy. 
They added that democracy would be vitiated 
if results were to be arrived at not on merits 
but because money played a part in the bring- 
ing about of the decision. The form and trap- 
pings of democracy might continue, but the 
spirit underlying democratic institutions wouldi 
disappear, they added . 

The history of democracy had proved that 
in other countries democracy had been smothered 
by big business and money-bags playing an 


important part in the working, influencing land 
affecting of the democratic institutions. It was, 
therefore, the duty not only of the politicians 
and citizens but also of the court of law, to 
the extent that it had got power to prevent any 
influence being exercised upon a voter which 
was improper or which might be looked at as 
corruptive influence . 

While the integrity of the voter and his 
representative should be safeguarded, they had 
also to consider the way the world had deve- 
loped and democratic institutions had evolved. 

In the modern countries, they were dealing 
with millions of voters, and large organisations, 
political parties and modern methods of carry- 
ing on propagamla required money which nor- 
mally was obtained by the parties from their 
supporters and sympatliis:ers. But the danger of 
the corrupting influence of money should not be 
allowed to increase and mi>*?t be strongly 
curbed . 

Their lordships, moreover, said they could 
only be guided by legal principles and not by 
views as to polities and morality. Therefore 
dealing with tlie proposal of the Company, their 
lordships said that the trial judge, who had 
applied his mind to the various factors of the 
case, hfid come to the ccnrlr.sion that in law 
lie was l)Ound to confirm the* alteration sought 
by the Company. 

According to the Company, the amendment 
to the memorandum would enable the company 
to carry out its objects of earning, profits and 
running the Company more economically and 
more efficiently. 

According to their lordsliips, the Company 
felt that its safety, security, future expansion 
and profits were all linked up with the conti- 
nuance of the Congress Government at the helm 
of affairs, and that, the Company should, there- 
fore, sec to it that that Government continued 
in power. Thus arose the necessity for the 
Company to contribute to political funds. 

Their lordships found that there was 
nothing unlawful in the Company making con- 
tributions to political funds just as individuals 
could do. In this connection, their lordships also 
pointed out that if they were to refuse the 
Company sanction for the amendment, there 
was nothing to prevent the Company from re- 
constructing land to have a new memorandum 
empowering itself to have the power .to make 
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contribution to political parties as had iSeen 
don«l in the case of some newly-formed com- 
panies. Under Section 17 of the Companies Act, 
the trial judge had exercised his discretion and 
sanctioned the amendment and their lordships 
agreed with the decision of the trial court. 

The Company had already agreed that it 
would show all donations in the profit and loss 
account and the balance-sheet. Their lordships 
said that it was essential that the electorate 
should know how a parly was being financed 
and by whom and to what extent. 

Therefore, the Company at the end of the 
financial year should establish in two leading 
newspapers a complete statement of the contri- 
butions made. 

Their lordships said that wide powers had 
been conferred upon the Companies to make 
contributions. Their lordships wished to draw 
the attention of Parliament to the groat danger 
inherent in permitting Companies to make 
contributions to political parties. They added 
that it was a danger which might grow apace 
and which might ultimately overwhelm and 
even throttle democracy in this country. 

From experience in a large number of cases, 
the contributions were made by the directors 
and the sanction of the Company was merely a 
camouflage as cither the directors controlled the 
Company or some powerful person having a 
large number of shares. 

Their lordships, therefore, said that the 
least Parliament could do was to require those 
Companies to get the sanction of the court 
before lany large amount was paid to the funds 
of political parties. They, therefore, suggested 
that Parliament should pass remedial measures. 

The Hazards of Planning 

The people of India are now made to feel 
the stress and strains of planned economy. The 
mounting burdens of taxation have a crippling 
effect on the fixed income groups and the low 
income groups and the entire economy has been 
thrown out of gear as a result of budgetary 
measures. The rise in price level and the re- 
sultant cost of living are the two immediate 
effects of budget declaration. There has been 
an increase of more than 50 per cent over a 
year in the cost of living. The index number of 
food prices which stood at 348.2 on May 26, 


1956, rose to 426.3 on June 15, 1957. The cor- 
responding index number of manufactured 
articles on these dates moved from 376.9 to 
393.*!. The index number of wholesale prices 
of all commodities rose from 391 . 1 on May 26, 
1956 to 437.6 on June 15 last. The develop- 
ment expenditure had almost trebled in five 
years from Rs. 259 crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 761 
crores in 1956-57. For 1957-58, the develop- 
ment expenditure will be of the order of Rs. 900 
crores. 

When the Second Five-Year Plan was 
drafted it was said that it was much too 
ambitious, being beyond the resources of the 
country. The authorities turned a deaf car to 
this suggestion and they went on asserting that 
the targets of the Second Plan must be achieved 
anyhow and there could not arise 'any question 
of reducing the Plan. But when the Plan 
actually came to be put into operation, it was 
immediately realised that funds arc lacking to 
carry out the proopsals. BotJi the internal and 
external resources are now found to be in short 
supply. In consequence, the Second Plan is now 
reported to be undergoing a rephasing mainly 
on the basis of avoidance of new commitments 
of foreign exchange resources on projects other 
than- those covered by development in tho 
fe«phcres of iron and steel, coal, transport and 
ancillary power. It has been estimated that 
even with the latest slash on imports and with 
new' foreign exchange commitments restricted to 
capital goods required for the ‘core’ of the 
Plan — iron and steel projects, coal, transport 
and ancillary power— external assistance of 
about Rs. 600 crores beyond what have so far 
been promised w'ould be required. 

The drain on foreign exchange has been in- 
creasing alarmingly and at present the sterling 
balances have come down to just Rs. 457 crores. 
Of this amount, the sum of Rs. 400 crores is 
required to be kept at a currency reserve and 
this amount will not be available for payments, 
and that means India has only Rs. 57 crores 
for payments for her imports, and this amount 
includes the credit of Rs. 60.7 crores received 
from the IMF as the remainder of the stand-by 
credit of 5200 million granted to India. The 
magnitude of the strain on the balance of pay- 
ments is shown by the fact that during the 
fourteen months ending May, 1957, the draft 
on foreign assets has been of the order of 
Rs. 335 crores. 
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Prior to his departure for Europe in June, 
Pandit Nehru is reported to have sent to his 
Cabinet colleagues a circular letter in which he 
referred to the country’s precarious foreign ex- 
change position, the internal price level and the 
rising cost of the Second Plan. He stressed the 
point that however desirable a particular pro- 
posal put forward by a Ministry might be, it 
would have to be looked at from tlic larger 
point of view of the working of the Plan. He 
has pointed out that a Minister or a. secretary 
should not tliink only of the needs of his Minis- 
try but of the Plan as a whole. In his view, the 
Planning Commission is the proper authority to 
consider anv proposal from an overall point of 
view. Pandit Nehru has said that in view of 
various developments and particularly in view 
of the rise in prices, the cost of the Second Plan 
has already gone up to Rs. 5,500 erorcs and 
there is every possibility of a further rise to 
Rs. 6,000 crores or over. He has stated that it 
is manifestly not possible for the country to 
incur such a huge expenditure and therefore 
when Government expressed its determination 
to fulfil the Second Plan, it meant that it 
would fulfil the iiasic industrial core of it. 
Other items, tliougli important in themselves 
might have to be postponed. 

The two major hurdles that today hamper 
the progress of the Second Plan are: the lack of 
priority and the rising costs. With limited re- 
sources, the Second Plan has been launched on 
all the fronts at a time and the result has been 
that no single project has been able to make 
any appreciable headway. The Government 
eliould have given priority consideration to the 
developments and establishment of large-scale 
industries in the first instance, leaving other 
items of development to later period. It is not 
merely the question of monetary resources, 
there are also the needs of administrative ar- 
rangements which cannot be marshalled all 'at 
a time particularly in a country where trained 
personnel are lacking. The administrative loop- 
holes are manifest everywhere and in every 
aspect of the planned projects. The major 
loopholes in the administration of the planned 
projects .are dishonesty on the part of the officers 
and their incflSciency. These factors arc respon- 
sible to a considerable extent in pushing up the 
costa of the planned projects. The country is 
flp vast and the projects are so widespread that 


it is not possible for the Central Government 
as well as for the various State Governments to 
exercise proper control so as to check dishonesty. 
Further, the selection of personnel now-a-days 
is more a matter of political patronage than an 
economic consideration. Nepotism is no less 
responsible for the selection of inefficient per- 
sonnel. Nepotism today controls the political 
Leviathan of India and merits go at a discount. 

The Government of Indians industrial 
policy as well as the trade policy is defective. 
India is an underdeveloped country and the 
economic planning should have been directed 
mainly towards developing large-scale industries 
and also increasing agricultural output of the 
country both by extensive and intensive culti- 
vation. There arc several projects which are 
unproductive and as a result the capital ex- 
penditure has failed to bring any effective re- 
turn. The river valley projects constitute a 
great drain on the resources of India and they 
arc more a liability in the present context than 
an asset. Money has been made to flow down< 
the sluice-gates of the river valley projects. The 
cost of the DVC has shot up from the original 
estimate of Rs. 4^5 crores to the present esti- 
mate of Rs. 150 crores. The community deve- 
lopment projects and the craze for developing 
small-scale industries arc also draining away a 
largo part of India’s resources. Tlicse projects 
could liave been deferred to a later period. 

More than 50 ])rr cent of India’s national 
income is agricultural income and in recent 
years the agricultural output has not been 
keeping pace witli the growing demand and in 
consequence the real income of the people as 
well as the national income has not made -any 
appreciable increase. Agriculture is still a 
gamble in rainfall in India and the river valley 
projects have not helped it in any way. The 
Government of India’s trade policy is also very 
defective. In the face of ever-increasing deficit 
financing, the import restrictions are simply 
raising the price level as well as the cost of 
production. Import restrictions will help only 
the black-marketers and to that extent the 
Government’s trade policy helps the black- 
raarketers at the cost of the general public. 

Speaking at Madurai recently, Mr. C. D. 
Deshmukh, the former Union Finance Minister, 
ascribed the current difficulties in regard to the 
implementation of the Second Plan to the loss 
of efficiency in agricultural production and to 
‘'somewhat imprudent” utilization of the ster- 
ling balances. He said that India’s resources 
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now appeared to be less than what had been 
assumed for the Second Plan. That was the 
central feature of the difficulties. He said: “One 
important cause is perhaps the loss of efficiency 
in the production of agricultural commodities 
because they contribute to nearly one half of 
our national income. We have been somewhat 
imprudent in the utilization of our accumulated 
reserves, namely, the sterling balances — impru- 
dent in the sense that perhaps some of it has? 
gone for the development of projects which are 
not strictly part of the Plan, or perhaps has. 
gone to augment consumption in directions 
which were not anticipated when the Plan was 
made." 

The monctaiy policy of the authorities is 
not also very effective in keeping down the 
price level. The expansion of bank credit has 
been taking place with rapid strides and during 
1956 only, the bank credit has gone by about 
Rs. 250 crores. This indicates that speculation, 
particularly in essential commodities, is increas- 
ing considerably with the help of bank credit. 
In May, 1956, the Reserve Bank of India asked 
banks to restrict their advances against food- 
grains. But surprisingly enough, this restriction 
was withdrawn with the onset of the busy 
season in November and no sooner had this res- 
triction been withdrawn than the prices of 
foodgrains shot up. The withdrawal of restric- 
tions on advances was effected evidently at the 
influence of powerful hoarders and speculators. 
Otherwise there could not have been any cogent 
reason in withdrawing the restriction in the face 
of rising prices. Recently, the restrictions have 
ag^in been imposed. But this time the step has 
been taken at a time when the mischief is 
already done. It is too late now to make any 
effective control of prices with this mechanism 
of credit control. On account of Government 
spending, the purchasing power of the people 
is progressively rising and in order to check 
speculation by the few hoarders, the bank rate 
and also the Reserve Bank advance rate should 
be raised to 5 per cent. The cost of bank credit 
should be dearer so as to discourage speculative 
deals, particularly in foodgrains. 

The recent drain on India’s foreign ex- 
ehonge reserves is not only amazing, but per- 
plexing too. India has received a loan of $200 
million from the IMF to meet her current deficit 
in the balance of payments. Besides, foodgrains 
are imported against the U.S. credit and for 
that no cash payment is required to be made. 
The import pf capital goods ie made under the 


deferred payments scheme entered into with 
West Germany and Eastern European coun- 
tries. By import restrictions, the Government of 
India is unnecessarily making the country 
panicky and the people speculative . The private 
sector can import capital goods against credit 
from the International Finance Corporation and 
also through the Industrial Credit and Invest- 
ment Corporation of India which has received 
a loan for $10 million from the IBRD and this 
amount srtill remains unutilized. India is a 
member of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion whose main function is to help industries 
in the privafte sector of a member-country. The 
outstanding licences for cajiital goods are placed 
at Rs. 300 crores, for raw materials at Rs. 15 
crores and for consumer goods at Rs. 120 crores. 
Besides, there must be outstanding commit- 
ments on Government account and this amount 
is not made known. India’s adverse trade 
balance does not exceed Rs. 150 crores a year 
and India has already received a loan of nearly 
Rs. 100 crores from the IMF. The newly de- 
clared import policy of the Government of 
Inoia seems to indicate that the foreign trade 
of India is now a one-way traflic and that India 
only imports, but does not export anything. 
India’s exports in recent years arc not keeping 
jiacc with tlic rising imports. In 1955, India 
had a large trade deficit with West Germany so 
much so that it constituted nearly 85 per cent 
of India’s total trade deficit. In 1966, the trade 
deficit with that country amounted to 28 per cent 
of our total deficit in the balance of payments. 
India should insist that West Germany should 
purchase more commodities from India, like tea 
and other goods, or India should cease import- 
ing capital goods from that country. 

India’s currency reserve of Rs. 400 crores 
is unnecessary and outmoded. No country does 
keep her currency reserve in tJie currency of a 
foreign country. Britain has dispensed with the 
requirement of maintaining gold reserve against 
note issue and India should also discontinue the 
jiracticc of maintaining Rs. 400 crores in ster- 
ling securities as a reserve against her note 
■issue. This amount should be made available 
for payments for the import of capital goods 
which arc urgently needed. So far as export 
trade is concerned, the First Five-Year Plan 
has been a failure in stepping up exports from 
India. But in official figures, we find that some 
of our exports have made remarkable improve- 
ment and there has also been new markets for 
Indian goods. But in actual perform'ance, the 
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achievement is disappointing. What does that 
indicate? It indicates that there must have been 
leakage in our foreign exchange. In other words, 
there is smuggling and clandestine payments 
abroad of our foreign exchange and our entire 
export earnings arc not brought to proper 
account. The smuggling of gold into India in- 
volves illegal payments of India’s foreign ex- 
change for several hundred crores of rupees and 
this is an open secret well known to the 
authorities. 

Civil Liberties m the USA 

The month of June, 1957, would go down 
in the constitutional history of ;tho U.S.A. as 
a memorable month. On June 17, the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America gave two 
major decisions — one in the contempt case 
brought against John T. Watkins on behalf of 
the committee on un-American activities of the 
U. S. Congress, and the other in the case of 
fourteen West Coast Communist Party leaders 
convicted under the Alien Registration (Smith) 
Act of 1940 — ^which, to quote the New York 
Times, “reasserted the principle of the right of 
a citizen under the First Amendment and the 
Fifth Amendment (of the U.S. Constitution) 
to bo protected against arbitrary procedures.” 
The two decisions of the Supreme Court opened 
new, and a broader horizon for civil liberties 
in the USA and genuine democracies eveiywhere 
would welcome those authoritative limitations, 
imposed upon the Legislature and the Executive, 
against encroachments on the liberties of the 
private citizens. 

The MacCarthy inquisitions had lowered 
the prestige of the USA in the eyes of lovers of 
civil liberties everywhere. There were yet some 
who would like MacCarthy’s inquisitorial tradi- 
tion to continue and they are bitterly criticizing 
the judgments as being too liberal. Some were 
charging that the Supreme Court was making 
law, that the justices were enforcing their 
personal views instead of interpreting the Con- 
stitution, Senator John L. McClellan, chairman 
of the U.S. Senate’s special committee on 
labour racketeering, went so far as to declare 
that “what this country (USA) needs most is a 
Supreme Court of lawyers with a reasonable 
Amount of common sense.” Yet despite these 
criticisms the decision of the Supreme Court 
would remain binding in similar cases. As the 


New York Times editorially remarks, “It re- 
mains true that the Constitution is what the 
Supreme Court says it is. But those who criti- 
cize the court at this moment may well remem- 
ber that it is neither inferior nor superior ito the 
other two departments {i.e., the executive and 
the legislature) of government. The late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt could not upset it 
for being, as he thought, too conservative, and 
its decisions will not be rescinded now because 
some think they are too liberal.” 

The Watkins case: John T. Watkins was 
called as a witness before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee in April, 1954. 
Mr. AVatkins, who had been associated with 
the Communists between 1942 and 1947, freely 
answered questions about himself but refused to 
discuss “persons who may in the past have been 
Communist party members . . . but who to the 
best of ray knowledge and belief have long since 
removed themselves from the Communist move- 
ment.” He said that he did not consider the 
answers on that point relevant to the work of 
the congressional committee, nor did he “believe 
that this (congressional committee) has the 
right to undertake the public exposure of 
persons b>,causc of their past activities.’’ 

For this refusal Mr. AVatkins was con- 
victed on the charge of contempt of the Congress 
of the United States. He then appealed to the 
S'iDreme Court. 

The Supreme Court by la majority of six 
to one ruled that the conviction of Mr. Watkins 
wiis improper. The points, made by Chief Jus- 
tice AVarren on behalf of the majority, have 
been summarised by the New York Times as 
follows; 

“First, that congressional authority to in- 
vestigate is very broiad but does have limits, 
notably the Bill of Rights. The Court said, 
‘There is no general authority to expose the 
private affairs of individuals without justifica- 
tion in terms of the functions of the Congress.’ 

“Second, that the area which la committee 
may investigate must be delineated clearly by 
the parent body — ^the Senate or House. The 
court said: ‘It would be difficult to imagine a 
less explicit authorizing resolution (than the 
one creating the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee) . . . The Conomittee is allowed in 
essence, to determine its own authority . . . 
(committee members) may act pursuant to 
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motives that seemed to them to be the highest. 
Their decisions, nevertheless, can lead to ruth- 
less exposure of private lives in order to gather 
d)ata that is neither desired by the Congress nor 
useful to it.* 

“Third, that congressional committees are 
restricted to acquiring data to guide the House 
or Senate in legislating. The Court said: ‘No 
witness can be compelled to make disclosures 
on matters outside that area’. 

“Fourth, that Mr. Watkins had no way of 
knowing what legislative question was under 
enquiry and whether the (luestions asked him 
were pertinent to it. The Court said: ‘(Wat- 
kins) was thus not aceorded a fair opportuii’.ty 
ito determine whether he was within his rights 
in refusing to answer’. 

“The conclusions wc have reached in tnis 
case will not lu’cvent the Congress, through its 
committees, from obtaining any information it 
needs for the jiroper fulfilment of its role in 
our scheme of government,” Chief Justice War- 
ren declared, “A measure of added care on the 
part of the House and yenatc in authorizing the 
use of compulsory process and by their com- 
mittees in exercising that power would suffice.” 

Justice Tom C. Clark’s was the sole dissi- 
dent voice. 

The Smith Act Case: The provision of the 
Alien Registration (Smith) Act of 1940 were 
used by the Government of the United States 
to break the Communist movement in that 
country. In all 14.5 Communist leaders of the 
USA w'crc indicted under the Act of whom 89 
were actually convicted. 'I'lic Constitutional 
validity of the Act was challenged in 1951 but 
the Supreme Court by a majority of 6 to 2 
(Justices Black and Douglas dissenting) upheld 
the validity of the Act. 

Among the 89 Communists convicted under 
the Smith Act there were fourteen West Coast 
leaders. They appealed to the Supreme Court 
that the Smith Act had been applied to them 
improperly. The Supreme Court by a majority 
of six to one (Justice Clark dissenting again) 
Bet aside the convictions, freeing five outright 
and ordering fresh trials for the remaining nine. 
Justices Black and Douglas, while concurring 
with the majority decision along with Justices 
Warren, Frankfurter, Harlan and Burton, re- 
iterated their view that the Smith Act was un- 


constitutional. Justice Burton agreed with th® 
majority with reservation on one point. 

The points made by the majority, as sum- 
marised by the New York Times, are given 
below: 

“First, that the fourteen West Coast Com- 
munists had been charged not only with cons- 
piracy ‘to advocate’ the violent overthrow of the 
Government but also with conspiracy ‘to orga- 
nize’ the Communist Party and that the 
‘organize’ charge was invalid (it was on this 
point that Justice Burton disagreed) . The Court 
said: ‘AVe should follow the familiar rule that 
criminal statutes are to be strictly construed and 
give to ‘organize’ its narrow meaning, that is, 
that the word refers only to acts entering into 
the creation of a new organization, and not to 
acts thereafter performed in carrying on its 
activities, even though such acts may loosely be 
termed ‘organizational’ . . . Since the Com- 
munist Party came into being iir 1945 (in its 
present formf and the indictment was not re- 
turned until *1951, the tlirec-year statute of 
limitations had run on the ‘organizing’ charge. 

“Second, that during the trial of the four- 
teen, neither the Government nor the trial judge 
made any distinction between advocating the 
violent overthrow of the Government as an 
abstract doctrine, which is not a crime, and 
advocating it in a way calculated to incite un- 
lawful action, which is a crime. The Court 
said: ‘The essential distinction is that those to 
whom the advocacy is addressed must be urged 
to do something, now or in the future, ratlier 
than merely to believe in something . . ’ The 
Smith Act does not denounce advocacy in the 
sense of preaching abstractly the forcible over- 
throw of the Government ... (In the original 
Smith Act case of the eleven Communist lead- 
ers) the jury was properly instructed that there 
could be no conviction for ‘advocacy in the 
realm of ideas.’ (But in the West Coast case) 
the tfial court (insisted) that all advocacy was 
punishable 'whether in language of incitement 
or not.’ 

“Once the court had ruled out the 'organize’ 
charge and narrowed the ‘advocacy’ charge, it 
examined the evidence remaining against each 
of the fourteeii Communists. The majority 
found there was no evidence left to justify a 
retrial for five of them and it therefor® directed 
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ttieir acquittal. Ab for the remaining nine, the 
court said that if a. jury were to give the evi- 
dence ‘its utmost sweep’ and resolve ‘all conflicts 
in favour of the Government’ the Government 
might win a valid conviction. Accordingly, it 
ordered a new trial for the nine.” 

Elections in Egypt 

Egypt would go to the polls on July 3 
when elections were scheduled to be held for 
the 350-member National Assembly (Parlia- 
ment) . The elections were to have been held in 
November last, but had to be postponed on 
account of Anglo-French attack on Egypt. There 
were 5,964,424 registered voters including 
200,000 women who W’ould be voting for the 
first time in Egyptian history. Over 2,500 
persons including 16 women paid deposits and 
filed th('ir nomination papers. Finally, however, 
1,241 candidates, selected by a Ministerial 
committee hraded by President Nasser, re- 
mained in the field <o fill up 278 seats of the 
Assembly (the other 72 seats having been filled 
up uncontestcd) . 

Egyptian nationals, both men and women, 
above 30 years of ago and lalile to read and 
'./rite were eligible to contest the elections. 
Members of the former ruling family and 
politicians cicprivcd of their political riglits 
were not eligible to stand for election. 

P.T.I. adds: 

“The elections would appear to be of la 
limited character as all political parties sus- 
pended in 1953 have not yet been restored and 
will remain suspended until the new Assembly 
enacts laws regulating them. Any move for 
laws restoring the political parties should, 
under .the Constitution, come from the Govern- 
ment and should be approved by two-thirds of 
the Assembly. 

“Until the parties are restored, nomina- 
tions for the Assembly will be made by a 
‘National Union’ which will also direct the 
country’s national policies. The Union, as con- 
ceived in the Constitution, will represent diffe- 
rent shades of public opinion and be under the 
chairmanship of the President of the Republic. 

“An executive committee of the Union was 
set up last week by a Presidential decree toi 
scrutinize the list of candidates. The Committee 
consists of three Ministers of the Government 


whose decision on the eligibility of candidates 
is final. 

“President Nasser had planned the elec- 
tions as a process of democratization and decen- 
tralization of the administration, but recent 
attempts by ‘foreign interests’ to topple the pre- 
sent Government has made the Government be 
strict in the selection of candidates. The 
Government knows that in certain constituen- 
cies some political groups opposed to its poli- 
cies have put up nearly 15 candidates per 
constituency in an effort to ‘squeeze’ their can- 
didate in through the screening committee. 

“Although Ministers, under the constitu- 
tion, need not be elected persons. President 
Nasser is reported to have expressed his desire 
to have, after the elections, elected men in his 
Cabinet mostly. All members of his Cabinet 
except the Foreign Minister, Dr. Fawzy, and 
the War Minister, General Amer, are fighting 
the elections. General Amer, who is in active 
army service ns the C-in-C. of the Egyptian 
Armed Forces, is disallowed under the Consti- 
tution to stand for elections. Reasons w'hy 
Dr. Fawzy is not standing are not known. 

“Candidates arc likely to oontest on the 
basis of ‘national solidarity’ or 'individual per- 
sonality’ in the absence of political programmes 
backed by organized political partico.” 

C' iadian Elections 

In the Canadian election.'s held in June the 
ruling Liberal Party was swept off from power 
after 22 years. The Liberal Party, occupying 
a place in the political spectrum roughly com- 
parable to that of the Democrats in the USA 
and favouring low tariffs and social security at 
home and political equality abroad, had been in 
power in Canada since World War I, except for 
la brief interlude in 1926 and the five years 
beginning in 1930 when a conservative govern- 
ment bad been in power. The defeat of ths 
Liberal Party thus came as a major political 
upset. 

'Tlie victor in this year’s Canadian elec- 
tions was the Progressive Conservative Party 
which favoured high tariffs and close ties with 
Great Britain. The Conservative Party polled 
smaller number of votes than the Liberals 
(2378,000 to 2309,000 for the Liberals and 
4,277,000 for other parties) but the composition 
of the House of Commons of Canada was dins- 
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tioally changed. As against only 00 seats before 
the dectjons the Conservative got 111 seats to 
th« Liberal’s 103. The position of the various 
political parties and groups in the 205-scat 
House eompared with the results of the last 
election in 1053 was as follows: 



1967 

1953 

Progressive Conservatives 

111 

50 

Liberal 

103 

171 

Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation 

25 

23 

Social Credit Party 

19 

15 

Others 

6 

6 

Vacant 

1 

— 


265 

265 


These factors were responsible for such a 
major upset in Canadian domestic politics, the 
New York Times writes: One was the Canadian 
people’s longing for a political change; the 
second factor was the accumulation of ex- 
asperations to which any government long in 
power was prey; and lastly, the Conservative 
Party had found a vigorous leader in John Dic- 
fenbaker. 

Following the results Mr. John Diefcn- 
baker, leader of tlic Progressive Conservative 
Party, formed the new Canadian Covtrnment. 
The new Government announced that there 
would be no change in the country’s foreign 
policy. 

USA emd Japan 

Mr. Nobosuke Kishi, the Japanese Prime 
Minister, was on a visit to the United States 
during June. During that visit Mr. Kishi 
obtained the agreement of the Government of 
the USA to a substantial reduction of the 
number of US forces stationed in Japan (under 
the 1961 Security Treaty with Japan), “within 
the next year, including prompt withdrawal of 
all US ground combat forces.” 

The agreement on the stationing of US 
forces would indicate a partial recognition on 
the part of the US Government of the Japanese 
people's hostility to the state of continued state 
servitude of Japan. To that extent Mr. Kishi 
might be said to have made a point in his talks 
with President Eisenhower. Yet, as the New 
York Times points out, “The troop cut back is 
of a piece with a general (U6) strategy emerg- 


ing in tbe light of changing seciuity eonditione 
in Asia.” 

From whatever point the matter might be 
viewed— tbe decision of the US Government to 
reduce its troops in Japan was a welcome deve- 
lopment which, one would like to hope, would 
lead to the eventual withdrawal of all US 
troops in not a distant future. 

Sino-Soviet Relations 

The strains underlying the Sino-Soviet 
relations were gradually coming to the fore. 
The world was treated for rather too long a 
period with the facade of Soviet-Chinese un- 
animity on all matters — ^national and inter- 
hational — by the Soviet Union, the Chinese 
themselves and the foreign Communists — ^to 
come to grasp the full significance of the recent 
indications of differences so soon. The Soviet 
Union stressed tlie Sino-Soviet unity to bolster 
up her own prestige and leadership in the Com- 
munist world and hold her up as a champion of 
Asian nationalism in the ideological wnd politi- 
cal struggle against the Western Powers, The 
foreign Communist press as the extension of 
the Soviet propaganda organs glibly repeated 
the Soviet propaganda theme and sought to 
make out of the Soviet-Chinese co-operation a 
gropt unselfishness on the part of the S. v r 
Union — ^periodically even going to the extent of 
partially discounting the great efforts made by 
the Chinese themselves. With China’s increasing 
prestige in Asia the theme of such proi)aganda 
changed and stress came to be laid more and 
more on the mutuality of the Soviet-Chinese 
co-operation. The myth of complete unanimity 
between Chino, and the Soviet Union persisted 
also because of the Chinese Communists’ own 
assertion of the same — ^time and out of time. 
There seemed to be one particular reason be- 
hind such Chinese insistence on showing her 
complete unanimity with tlie Soviet Union. 
China was weak, backward and relatively inter- 
nationally isolated. She naturally wanted to 
have all possible help she could get from the 
Soviet Union and remembering the hostility of 
the Western world to her, she naturally found 
it prudent not to show up the differences. 

The fact, however, remained that there 
were acute strain in the relations between the 
Soviet Union and China, though their nature 
and extent could not be fully known. The 





differences found espression in the evolution of 
the Conununist Party in the two countries, in 
their international outlook and in the economic 
field. ^ 

The difference in the ideological field was 
recently highlighted by Khruechev’s remarks on 
the now-famous speech of Mao Tsc-tung on the 
question of “contradictions within the ranks of 
the people.” Mao Tse-tung in his speech before 
the Supreme State Conference of China on 
February 27 this year clearly admitted that 
differences were bound to exist between the 
government and the people even where the 
Communists were in power — a thing which had 
so long been denied by the Communist theoreti- 
cians. This was really a novelty in Communist 
theory. The speech of Mao also promised 
greater freedom for the intellectuals in China 
(the actual working out of the promise ^as 
however yet to be seen) . Questioned, whether 
such contradiction between the government and 
the people existed in the Soviet Union, in hia 
television interview with the US pressmen, 
lUiruschcv, the Soviet Communist loader, flatly 
denied that such differences existed in the 
USSR. (The New York Times reports that in 
the text of the interview published in the Soviet 
Union this remark of Khruschev was omitted) . 

This ideological difference found expression 
in other spheres also. One of the themes recur- 
ring in the current Soviet propaganda on the 
question of “proletarian” internationalism 
stressed that the non-Soviet Communist States 
in general did not need develop heavy industry 
for which they could rely upon the Soviet 
Union, they themselves remaining content with 
producing consumer goods. The Soviet propa- 
ganda also called for closer integration of the 
economic development plans of those countries 
with that of the Soviet Union. Recalling the 
merciless Soviet exploitation of the European 
“people’s democracies” through the garb of 
greater economic integration the Chinese leaders 
were evidently feeling uneasy — ^particularly in 
view of the fact that in China also there was a 
section of people including Communists favour- 
ing uncritical copying of the Soviet experiences. 
The Chinese leaders apparently felt the need to 
counter this feeling by an authoritative decla- 
ration. So much so that no less a person than 
Premier Chou En-lai, in his speech before the 
eighth Congress of the Chinese Communist 
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Party in September 19fi0, explaining the pro- 
posals for the Second Five-Year Plan of China, 
had to declare that China did not subscribe to 
the view that she should develop only particular 
branches of industry and should not strive to 
achieve comprehensive industrial development 
in which heavy industry would have a signi- 
ficant share. A big, populous and resourceful 
country like China, Mr. Chou declared, could 
not remain content without all-round economic 
development which would be hardly possible 
without a substantial growth of heavy industry. 

Turning to the more specific question of 
Soviet help to Chinese industrial construction) 
one found that the Soviet Union apparently 
could not keep up her promise. Basing his 
studies on official Chinese Communist press the 
multilingual editor of the weekly China News 
Analysis, Dr. L. LaDany writes that a momen- 
tous fact in the current industrial difficulties of 
the Chinese authorities was the “cut in or the 
delay in delivery of numerous industrial plantc 
which Soviet Russia had promised to erect on 
Chinese soil . . . The fact that this year 
(1957) there are only 102 under construction 
instead of 137, must be interpreted as a sign 
either of the concentration of Soviet Russian 
economic resources elsewhere, or of a critical 
situation in exports to China.” 

Internationally, while China had extended 
.11 formal support to the Soviet Government in 
the suppression of the Hungarian national up- 
rising, she had by no means concealed her dis- 
taste of the Soviet methods and actions. One 
could very well speculate on the possible 
Chinese reaction if she had not been forced into 
isolation by the openly hostile policies of the 
USA. As G. F. Hudson, the noted British 
authority on Far Eastern developments, noted, 
it was only through China’s initiative that the 
Soviet Government could regain some part of its 
previous prestige and authority in Eastern 
Europe without having to resort to open mili- 
tary operations. An analysis of the relations 
between the Communist Parties of China and 
the Soviet Union made by the Institute of 
Soviet Affairs, Munich, also underlined the 
ideological differences between the two parties. 
The Chinese Communist lealer Peng Cheng who 
had led a Chinese Communist parliamentary 
delegation to the countries of Eastern Europe, 
said on his return to China that ‘‘differenees on 
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many questions within any country or party or 
between brother countries and parties are 
nothing out of the ordinary.” This position, the 
Analysis pointed out, represented a considerable 
departure from the current Soviet line that the 
Soviet Union’s leadership must be acnnowledged 
by all the other Communist parties. The differ- 
ences between Chinese and Soviet approaches 
also found expression in the open Chinese sup- 
port to Poland and the new Polish policies. 

How the Sovict-Chinese relations would 
develop in the near future would, however, 
depend on a number of factors — both national 
and international — and it was impossible at the 
moment to predict the future, 

Eisenhower Doctrine for Africa? 

The Ceylonese monthly political magazine 
Jarm writes: “The current tidings from Accra 
and the Maglircb capitals appear to be bringing 
new clouds in the Bandung horizon . Authorities 
in New Delhi have been silent, but there is 
little doubt tluat they have been somewhat 
disturbed by policy declarations from the 
spokesman of this region and interpretations 
put on them by Western commentators. No 
doubt they regard it unnecessary land undesir- 
able to draw any immediate inference, but it is 
futile to deny that many observers in Delhi 
have become conscious that trends and pres- 
sures similar to those in West Asia have begun 
to operate in North Africa. The two irksome 
features of those developments are, 5rst, the 
avowed Western intentions to make the African 
region another ‘base’ against Communism (‘The 
next target of Communist threat is Africa, — 
U.S. Vice-President Nixon) ; and second, the 
urge in the minds of African statesmen, speci- 
fically proclaimed by Mr. Nkrumah, to evolve 
an ‘African personaity’.” 

“There are genuine fears,” the Jana conti- 
nues, “that an identity of interest may develop 
between these two forces.” The impression was 
growing that, if compelled to assume la firm 
position, the leading figures in Maghreb and 
Ghana would align themselves with the West 
rather than with the unaligncd nations of Asia^. 

Mr. Nkrumah, the Prime Minister of 
Ghana, listed seven countries as the nucleas of 
the “Mrican personality” of which he spoke on 
the second day of Ghana’s independence. He 


announced his intention to call a conference of 
these countries. The countries listed by Dr. 
Nkrumah were Ethiopia, the 6udan, Libya, 
Tunisia, Morocco, Liberia and Ghana. Signi- 
ficantly enough Egypt was excluded. The 
magazine notes tlnat India appreciated the 
peculiar problem of Africa and welcomed the 
development of African personality. Wliat the 
Indian leaders feared was that the thinking of 
the African leaders could be gently influenced 
and ultimately distorted to suit the West by 
manoeuvres to which the Western nations were 
subjecting Africa. 

Indo-Pakistan Canal Water Dispute 

Among the legacies of partition, the Indo- 
Pakistan canal water dispute seems to defy 
sob’tion on account of the intransigence of 
Pakistan. The World Bank Mission that re- 
cently visited India and Pakistan with a view 
to bringing about an amicable settlement of this 
long outstanding issue has ended in a failure. 
The World Bank Mission proposed that its 
1954 proposals in resjwct of the canal dispute 
between these two countries should be accepted 
by thcip. The main proposals made by the 
Bank in <1954 were that the entire flow of the 
western rivers of the Indus basin, namely, 
Indus, 'Jhelum and Chenub, be available for the 
exclusive use of Pakistan, minus the insigni- 
ficant flow in Kashmir. The entire flow of the 
eastern rivers, namely, Ravi, Bcas and Sutlej 
will be for the exclusive use of India except for 
a transitional period when India would continue 
present supplies according to an agreed schedule. 
In addition, India would bear part of the cost of 
the link canals to be constructed by Pakistan 
to replace the supplies now received from India. 
India practically accepted these proposals, but 
Pakistan did not and hence no solution could 
be reached on the issue. 

The present stand-by agreement is definitely 
against the interest of India. Under the present 
arrangement, Pakistan is using up nearly 80 
per cent of Indus water and India has paid a 
considerable sum towards building link canals 
to enable Pakistan to have regular flow of the 
Indus water in her region. During the discus- 
sions with the World Bank, Pakistan insisted 
that the water required to replace supplies now 
received by Pakistan from the rivers assigned 
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by the Bank to India be drawn from the Indus. 
Since the Indus is furthest away from India, 
this would mean increasing the cost of the link 
canals, a proportion of which will be borne by 
India. While accepting the World Bank formula 
in 1954: India took it for granted that the sup- 
plies would be replaced from the nearest of the 
rivers assigned to Pakistan. 

Speaking on the World Bank proposals, Mr. 
H. 8. Suhrawardy, the Pakistan Prime Minis- 
ter, declared in London on June 26, that there 
could be reasonable settlement of the dispute, 
“but not by division of water.” He wants that 
International law regarding upper and lower 
riparian States be applied in this case also. Ilis 
version of the law is: “The water we used his- 
torically should bo allowed even today. If 
there is an increase in the upper riparian waters, 
it should be divided between upper and lower 
riparians.” He asked: “Has India Government 
monetary resources to pay for the whole thing?” 
His condition is that India will pay the cost of 
building canals before stopping water. 

It is simply astounding to note the alx)ve 
statement of the Pakistan Prime Minister. 
\Vhy should India bear the cost of building 
canals? It was out of her goodness that India 
agreed to bear a portion of the cost of the 
canals. It is absolutely no obligation on the 
part of India. The undivided India was parti- 
tioned with all the resultant pr 08 and consj 
advantages and disadvantages. That partition 
would put Pakistan to difficulty in the matter 
of irrigation of her territory is no concern at 
all for India. India has been as such too lenient 
over the canal dispute. The upper portion of 
tlic Indus runs through India. Mr. Suhrawardy 
has invoked international law in tliis connec- 
tion. Fenwick in his International Law states 
(page 391): “It is doubtful whether inter- 
national law can bo said to have recognised any 
servitude corresponding to tliat existing in civil 
and common law in the form of a right to the 
uninterrupted flow of streams and rivers. Con- 
scious of the possession of the traditional rights 
of sovereignty, states in possession of the upper 
waters of a river have not recognized any general 
obligation to refrain from diverting its waters 
and thereby denying to the States in possession 
of the lower waters the benefits of its iSow. Such 
restrictions lae have been recognized have been in 
every case the result of treaty stipulations." 

a , - I 


India must not enter into any agreement in the 
matter with Pakistan and she must reserve the 
right to use the Indus water to her advantage. 

Terror in Algeria 

A reign of terror was raging over Algeria . Al- 
most everyday re|>orts came from the unhappy 
country carrying tiio nows of the deaths of inno- 
cent Algerians. The French atrocities in Algeria 
raised a wave of protest even within France. 
In a lett-er to Uie French Minister of National 
Def- nco, the celebrated French jurist Peyrega 
wrote: “One wished that the excellence of our 
intentions, our moral superiority, the rectitude 
of our policy were proved by the purity of our 
conduct, by the absence of abuses and at least 
by our renunciation of all arbitrary and in- 
human methods and by our courageous efforts 
to denounce all excess and all tendency towards 
national ‘socialism’ . ” 

The Arab leaders appealed to the United 
Nations to api>oint a commission of enquiry 
into the conduct of French troops in Algeria. 
The United States (tevernment, however, came 
out in opposition to the proposal and there was 
not much likelihood of th© iuggestod action 
being taken by the U.W. 

Different Than''? — Yes 

The Statesman of Calcutta in an editorial 
article entitled “Grammarian's Funeral” on 
aiie 10 takes exception to the use of the ex- 
pression “different than” in English. 

The newspaper writes: “AVe are familiar 
with people who for some reason unknown write 
‘different to’ instead of ‘different from’. But 
‘different than!’ who on earth the ‘too many 
great literary figures’ who have used the oon- 
stmetion?” 

A number of letters in the correspondenoe 
columns of the newspaper eulogised the news- 
paper’s stand aeclaring the expression “different 
than” wholly unacceptable in English, but there 
was none contradicting tlic editorial coimnent. 
As this was likely to engender a wrong notion 
it should be pointed out that according to such 
authoritative pronouncements as of the O'xford 
English Dictiemary, Webster's International 
Dictionary and the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of Current English, the use of the expression 
“different than” was certainly permissible. Aa 
to the names of English authors who had used 
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the expression “different than,” Defoe, Brown- 
ing, Thackeray and Coleridge might be men- 
tioned among others. 

Whither Co-operative Movement 

Addressing the general meeting of the All- 
India Co-operative Union, recently held in 
New Delhi, Sri K. D. Malaviya, the Union 
Minister for Oil and Mines, said; “The fate of 
the Indian co-operative movement is in the 
melting pot. I see some difficulties in the reali- 
sation of the dreams of co-operators some of 
whom devoted their lifetime to tlie movement.” 
He referred to tlie gulf between officials and 
non-officials in the co-operative movement and 
sti’essed the necessity for it to be bridged. 
Although the co-operative movement in India 
was started as early as 1904, it had hitherto 
made little progress. At the end of 1955-56, the 
total number of all tyi)es of co-operative socie- 
ties were 240,395, as against 219,288 in the 
preceding year. This represents an increase of 

9.6 per cent. The primary credit societies still 
predominate, their number being 159,939, or 

67.6 per cent. The working capital of -all types 
of societies increased sharply from Us. 390.52 
crores to Ils. 468.82 crores or 20.1 per cent, 
during 1955-56. On 30t.li June, 1956, the mem- 
bership of primary societies sto(xl at 1.76 
crores. The primary societies mainly cater to 
the needs of the cultivators in the country and 
the figures indicate that tlie primary societies 
have touched only a fringe of our cultivators. 

Notwithstanding recent legislative mea- 
sures, the progress of the co-operative move- 
ment in the country is not so hopeful. This is 
evident from the fact that deposits at Rs, 7.05 
crores of the agricultural credit societies con- 
stitute only 8.9 per cent of the working capital. 
The conclusion is that promotion of thrift and 
savings in the rural areas have not improved. 
The co-operative societies have to depend more 
'and more on borrowed funds for augmenting 
their resources. The Part 11 of Volume I of the 
All-India Rural Credit Survey Report, recently 
published, shows that the contributions by the 
Government and the co-operative societies 
towards agricultural finance is negligible. Of 
the total annual needs of agricultural finance, 
only 3.3 per cent come from the Government, 
3 . 1 per cent from the co-operatives, 1 . 5 per cent 
from the landlords, 5.5 per cent from traders, 


15.2 per cent from relatives, and 24.9 per cent 
from the agriculturists themselves. The money- 
lenders still top the list of agricultural financiers 
contributing 44.8 per cent of the total borrow- 
ings by the cultivators. 

A recent survey of the Community Projects 
'tod the National Extension Blocks show that 
in recent years under these schemes larger and 
more prosperous cultivators are the recipients 
■of Government funds and the small cultivators 
are ratlier neglected. The big cultivators who 
constitute 10 per cent of the total cultivators 
in the country are the recipients of 60 per cent 
of the Government loans given under the 
schemes mentioned above . The small cultivators 
who constitute 30 per cent of the total agricul- 
tural population have received only 10 per cent 
of the total Government loan extended to the 
cultivators. The Rural Credit Survey Report 
points out that there takes place unnecessary 
delay in granting loans by the co-operative 
societies to the cultivators. The small culti- 
vators cannot secure Government loans to the 
Siime extent as the larger cultivators secure 
mainly for the reason that they cannot offer 
proper securities as is possible for the latter. 
The small cultivators are not in a position to 
cxeit necessary pressure on the authorities as 
is possible for the larger cultivators. As regards 
the co-operative credit 'accommudatiun to the 
cultivators, here again we find that tlie larger 
cultivators receive preference. On an average 
the larger cultivators have received Rs. 21 per 
family as against Rs. 2 in the cese of small 
cultivators. One thing is more or less common 
all over the country and it is that the amount 
burrowed by the cultivators does not represent 
more than one-tenth of their total borrowings. 
Jt is a common practice among a large number of 
cultivators to mention fictitious purposes in their 
loan applications and the borrowed funds are 
spent on other purposes. Although the village 
moneylenders charge higher rates of interest, 
their loans to the cultivators are much higher 
than that of either the Government or the co- 
operative societies because their conditions arc 
much less stringent. 

With jbl.-e inauguration of the Community 
Development Projects and the National Exten- 
sion Services, the co-operative movement is 
being rather by-passed by the Government. If 
the co-operative movement is to succeed in this 
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country it must penetrate deeply among the 
cultivators who constitute more than M per 
cent of the total population. Not only that, the 
larger cultivators sooner or later shall have 
to be eliminated by the process of co-operative 
farming and at tliat stage the co-operative 
societies will be more effective in dealing with 
the co-operative farming societies. As to the 
reorganisation of our land system, controversy 
is at present raging in the country as to whether 
we should adopt co-operative farming on the 
model of China or follow the system of indivi- 
dual land ownership as it does prevail in Japan. 
The Patil Report shows that about three- 
fourths of the peasant households in Japan 
cultivate less than 2.5 acres each. In Japan, 
the average holding of a farm family is 2.»17 
acres and in this respect the average per capita 
land holding in Jap.an resembles more or less 
to that of India. In Asia, Japan has the highest 
average yield with 2,400 lbs. of rice per acre 
and the per capita annual income of those 
engaged in agricullnre is Rs. 883. 

Although there is no co-operative farming 
system in Japan, mechanised farming has been 
introduced even by small cultivators. The 
Japanese cultivators have adopted mechanical 
ploughing by small tractors and they are mak- 
ing increasing use of electric or diesel motors, 
threshing machines and power hulling machines. 
The Japanese cultivators now concentrate' their 
efforts on improved seeds and fertilisers for 
raising tluj productivity of their lands. In that 
country more than 90 per cent of the area under 
paddy cultivation has been provided with im- 
proved drainage and irrigation. The improved 
strains of paddy generally require 800 lbs. of 
fertiliser per acre. The Patil Report points out 
that 5 million tons of fertilisers are used in 
Japan as compared with 0.8 million tons of 
fertilisers used in India and 1.8 million tons in 
China. In Japan, there has not been co- 
operative farming system as has been adopted 
in China. But in Japan, more than 95 per cent 
of the farmers are members of co-operative 
primary societies and these societies supply 39 
per cent of the total agricultural finance and 
hold 65 per cent of the tot'al savings of the fann 
households. Nearly 40 per cent of the primary 
co-opertaive societies are multi-purpose socie- 
ties and surplus rice and wheat are marketed 
through co-operatives. 


The authorities in India have not yet mad# 
up their minds as to whether in India co- 
operative farming should be adopted. If the 
co-operative system is not adopted in India, 
one thing must be done in order to increase the 
agricultural output of the country and it ia 
that the big land-holders must be eliminated. 

Pakistan's Vendetta 

The Pakistan Government is only too 
eager in its drive against Hindus, Pakistani or 
Indian, to miss a chance. The news given below 
is only one of many examples. Wc have beaten 
all records of patience: 

‘‘‘Karachi, June 29. — ^The Pakistani Govern- 
Jirlenl has withdrawn certain Commonwealth 
citizenship privileges from Indians by a notifi- 
cation in the Gazette Extraordinary dated June 
28. The notification designed to ‘reciprocate 
India's action’ taken early this year makes it 
obligatory on Ilndians in Pakistan to take out 
residt>nlial permits. 

‘‘India had withdrawn from Pakistanis and 
South Africans certain privileges of Coimlmon- 
wl'alth citizenship to regulate their slay in India. 
Tlie Pakistan Governmenl notification follows an 
Ordinance ])r()nnilgated yesterday to amend the 
Foreigners Act and Registration of Foreigners 
Act. 

“Explaining the implications of the Ordinance 
and the Tiolification a Goverruntent spokes- 
man said today : ‘This is only an enabling 
legislation which do<s not in any way add to 
the responsibilities of Commonwealth citizens 
other than citizens of India. Even in regard to 
the latter it would only mean addition of a single 
liability, lliat of securing residential peHun/its 
under the Foreigners Order, 1957. 

“'‘The Government of Pakistan strictly 

reciprocate the Indian action in the manner and 
spirit of their grant of permission of stay to 
Pakistanis living in India. Pakistan Will also 
strictly adhere to the present arrangements regard- 
ing the stay of Indiairs under agreements in force 
between two countries. Taking out residential 
permits will hav <5 the effect only of regularizing 
and regulating a process provided for in agree- 
ment belween th© tw)o countries,’' the spokesmen 
said. 

“ ‘In the case of Indians’ the spokesmen 
continued, registration was at present being 
carried out under Control of Entry Act, 1952 
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and this position will continue. The offoct oi 
change in the Foreigners Act, 1946, would be tOt 
emlpower the Govermnent to take action against 
a foreigner under that Act or under orders passed 
under that Act such as the Foreigners Order of 
1951.’” 

Minority Commissioner 

We have only one comment to make on the 
news report given below, and tliat is, no incum- 
bent will be found suitable, for obvious reasons; 

“New Delhi, June 21. — Eight months after 
the reorganization of States, a crucial part of 
the scheme remains unimplemented for want of 
a suitable incumbent for the new })ost of 
Minorities Commissioner whose job will be to 
safeguard the rights of linguistic minorities. 

“According to authoritative sources, the 
delay in appointing the Minorities Commis- 
sioner has primarily been due to the dearth 
of people with exceptional qualification which 
the Government considers necessary for the 
post. 

“For instance, the Union Government is 
reported to be of the view that the Commissioner 
should be an eminent public man rather than a 
civilian end that while being senior enough to 
carry weight with the State Governments, he 
should be young enough to be able to under- 
take strenuous tours. 

“At one stage it w'as almost settled that 
this post should go to Mr. II. V. Pataskar but 
it w'as eventually decided to make him a 
Governor and the original proposal fell 
through . 

“The functions and powers of the Mino- 
rities Commissioner will be modelled on those 
of the Special Commissioner for Scheduled 
Cashes and Scheduled Tribes and he will be the 
principal agency for enforcing the safeguards 
for linguistic minorities which were enumerated 
at the time of passing the States Reorganisation 
Act. 

“These safeguards relate both to education 
of children of linguistic minorities residing 
in any State and to recruitment to State services 
of people speaking languages different from the 
regional or State language. 

“Besides making annual reports to the 
President — ^which will be discuss^ by Parlia- 
ment — ^the Minorities Commissioner will also 
advise the President in recognizing minority 


languages as ‘official language’ in any area it 
a State.” 

' 1 

Domicile 

The Union Ministry is making another 
futile attempt at democracy as detailed below: 

“New Delhi, June 28. — The Union Home 
Ministry, it is learnt, is now drafting legislation 
to alxilish the iniquitous restriction of domicile 
wh'ch has for long plagued recruitment to public: 
services in the States. 

“At present, ahnlost every State insists that 
only those who have been residents of the State 
for five or more years should be eligible for 
public employment under the Slate Governmerit. 

“Tliis practice, apart frorni) being grossly 
discriminatory, causes hardship to linguistic 
minorities l)ecause it effectively keeps out of 
State services people speaking a language diffe- 
rent from that of the Stale. 

“Since Ilidcpenck:iK:e, more parlicularly 
since the can^/menromimt of the Gonstitution, the 
Central Government has been anxious to do aWay 
with this restriction, but apparently there has 
been successful resistance hy soinie Slates. 

“A clear undertaking to rescind this restric- 
tion was given in September last when Pandit 
Pant presented to Parliament a inlemorandum 
enumerating the safeguards for linguistic mino- 
rities. 

“To Ije called the Public Employiment (re- 
quirement as to residence) Bill, the proposed 
legislation is expected to he introduced in the 
monsoon session of Parliament beginning on 
July 15. 

“Every effort is also likely to be im«de to get 
the Bill passed by the two Houses in the coming 
session so that it can Ix^ enforced without any 
further delay. 

“While completely abolishin^g the existing 
discrimination based on domicile, the Bill is 
likely to iriakc sora^ exceptions for a transitional 
period. These will relate to Telcngana and some 
other backward areas where outsiders, rather 
than local people, have so far had greater employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Among the imlore glaring instances of the 
operation of domicile discrimination is the case 
of medical appoinim<ents in the Eastern region. 

“It appears that there are a large number of 
vacancies in various hospital® and dispensaries 
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in Assam, Bihar and Orissa and a great deal of 
unemplo)fiTi|ent among doctors in West Bengal, 
most of whom arg refugees. 

“Since none of the States would appoint 
doctors from outside, the people tliere continue 
to suffer for want of iniledical aid \^hile thousands 
of displaced doctors in Calcutta and elsewhere 
lanugish for want of jobs.” 

Delinquent Public Servants 

The bill, about which the news below gives 
details, will also be a dead letter, so long a 
corrupt Congress remains in power: 

“New Delhi, June 8. — An official Bill seek- 
ing to impose stricter punishment on Public 
Servants found guilty of corrupi/ion and to ex- 
tend the scope of existing legislation will be 
given priority in the next session of Parliament. 

“The Bill, which is now being drafted, will 
seek to amend tJie relevant provisions in Crimi- 
nal TiUW. The State Governments have been 
coiisuHed atout the proposed changes, 

“Tile objectives of tlie Bill include exten- 
sion of the term ‘Public PervMnt’ to cover 
certain classes of employees in stalutory cor- 
porations and CJovernmcnt companies and to 
ensure a minimum sentence of one year’s im- 
prisonment for conviction on a charge of crimi- 
nal misconduct. 

“It is also sought to ensure that the fines 
imposed in corruption cases are commensurate 
with corrupt gains and unexplained assets in 
the possession of the guilty officials. Some pro- 
tection to bribe-givers for the evidence they 
give against bribe-takers is also sought.” 

Labours Intransigence 

The news report, from the Statesman, 
given below, will fully demonstrate the lament- 
able deterioration in the standpoint of labour, 
thanks to extremely questionable leadership: 

“Heavy congestion has again occurred at 
Calcutta Port, many ships waiting in midstrean^ 
for days for berths. On Saturday, the number of 
slrps awaiting loading and unloading at the Port 
was 89 against the nonmnl of about 60. 

“The main contributory factors are stated 
to be a fall in the output of labour and simul- 
taneous arrival of too many ships via the Cape 
and Suez. The Port authorities have informed the 


Union Government of the developments and sug- 
gested certain measures to help ease the conges- 
tion. 

“According to their analysis, the poor labour 
output arises from temporary workers. These 
woikers are stated to fear that any increase in 
their output may lead to the fixation of a higher 
standard by the Choudhury Comlmittee now in- 
quiring into the working conditioiis of labour in 
different ports. 

“There has also been lately a short ago of 
temporary labour, a situation which has enabled 
availal)le Uiiuporary hands to secure tw^ book- 
ings a clay, llie incentive bonus offered by the 
poll authorities to this class of lalx)ur has not 
improved iriatteis l>ecaiisc of the extra earnings 
made by tlie depicted temporary staff. 

“Tile Choudhury (Committee is expected to 
exariiiiue th^. question of reducing the difference 
between the earnings of temporary and perma- 
nriit workers. Temporary hands ar^ now paid 
more or less at a fixed rate while penmianent 
labour is paid on a i)ioce-rate basis. 

“Tears that the present output may influence 
the Choudhuiy CommiUce’s rceoRrmcndalion re- 
garding per capita standard, it is emphasized/ 
ar^ baseless. It is stat(;cl that the per capita stan- 
dard output will he determined on the basis of 
figures covering a long period. With the incen- 
tive bonus offered by llie port authorities, tampo- 
ary labour can earn almost as mu(b as the per- 
iu:m<uit labour if tlu'y wk)rk normally. 

“The port authorities have rec[uested the 
Union Goverruii ent to see if the investigation by 
Mr. Cboudluiry can be completed quickly and his 
report published withoul delay, setting at rest 
t|i(. If'iupurary labour’s misgivings. 

“Meanwhile, to help relieve congestion at 
the port, the mechanical arrangewients for load- 
ing and unloading have been streigthened. 
Cargoes are being removed by road fronni the port 
area to the dumps opened outside to ease the 
pressure on shore-space.” 

Industry in Kerala 

The news report, from the Statesman, given 
below, sficaks for itself: 

“Trivandrum, June 22. — ^The Kerala Goveim- 
ment has declared that industrial units, not 
included in Schedules A and B of the industrial 
Policy Resolution of th^ Government of I^ia, 
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‘will not be nationalized unless, in the case of a 
particular unit, there is gross mistnanagemlent 
leading to loss of national wealth or deliberate 
and continuous refusal on the pttrt of the manage- 
ment to abide by the Govciinmient’s policies with 
regard to the living and wlorking conditions of 
ihg employees.’ 

'‘As regards the transport industry, the 
Goverimient has already declared its intention of 
iinpletrrenting a phased programme of nationali- 
zation. 

“A booklet enliUcd ‘Industrial Policy of the 
Government of Kerala’ issued today says that 
‘reasonabl (3 compensation’ will be paid in the 
case of those industries which, for any reason, 
are proposed to be nationalized. 

“ ‘This will also apply to forcign-owned plan- 
tations when they are nationalized wSth the con- 
currence of the Central Government,’ it says. 

“ITie Governmient assures all encourage- 
ment and help to those entrt'prencnrs who are 
prepared to play their role in the economic deve- 
lopment of Kerala. 

“It will do its utmost to give all possible 
foitmis of assistance to industrialists, in setting up 
and managing industries. The taxation and price- 
policies of the Government will l>e so devised as 
to allow reasonable profit after providing for 
accumulation of capital at reasonable rates. 

“As regards labour, the Government says that 
it w’^11 try to develop peaceful relations between 
the employers, and employees. Long-term collec- 
tive agreements will be encouraged providing for 
reasonable wages, allowances and bonus. It is con- 
fident that the working class of this State will 
realize that it is in tlieir interest to adopt a 
policy of entering into long-term agreements pro- 
vided the employers concede their legitimate 
demands. The Goverw^ient is also convinced that 
stable industrial peace can be attained only With 
the willing co-operation of both parties. 

“The Government also offers State guaran- 
tees for private industrialists to secure credit 
frofm the Central Financial Corporations and 
other agencies of institutional credit. It will help 
industrialists to procure raw materials, equip- 
ments and other means of production and will 
assist them in exploring internal and foreign 
mlarkets. 

“For promoting industrial peace, the 

Government says that it will take steps to get 


trade unions recognized and encourage mutual 
negotiations at all leavels to eliminate all cause® 
of friction to enable the worker to secure reason- 
able deirii^ands and to ensur^ uninterrupted pro- 
duction. For this purpose, the Government will 
use the machinery of joint consultative com- 
mittees and tripartite boards. It will also re- 
coini<mend to the employers establishment of 
management councils including representatives of 
employees which will help remove bottlenecks in 
production. Tli^ Government w^ill set an example 
by constituting such councils in Government- 
owned enterprises. 

“The policy slalcanent says: ‘As an agency 
for planned national development in the context 
of the country’s expanding cconcwrn^ the private 
sector will liave the opportunity to develop and 
expand.’ . 

“ ‘I’he Goven>mlcnt cannot force its policy of 
irKliistrial peace cither on the employers or on 
the employees, but it is confident that the 
employers and th^^ eimployces will lyoth realize 
the necessity of a patriotic and responsible alti- 
tude in this matter and help in their endeavour. 

“ ‘'riio Government on its part wish to eanpha- 
size that it will welcofn'ie and assist th^ develop- 
ment of all industries — large-scale, medium or 
small — with proffrijptness and enthusiasm,’ the 
statement added.” 

Cal in Consumer Gooch Import 

Shri Morarji Desai warned the business 
community in vain on June 6, as the subse- 
quent events have proved. We give extracts 
from the Statesman, to put it on record. This 
will also show how even in the case of vital 
medicines an attempt is being made to deliver 
(bo liclpless (consumer to the ruthless black- 
marketeer ; 

“New Delhi, June 6. — Giving the country 
advance notice of substantial reduction in the 
import of consumer goods in the coining six 
months, Mr. Morarji Desai today warned traders 
not to exploit the consequent scaricity to increase 
prices, j 

“/fe bluntly told the Import Advisory 
Council that his similar appeals in the past had 
not evoked javourable response from the business 
community. This time, therefore, he proposed 
to 'completely cancel all licences^ &f those *tuho 
might try to exploit the country's difficulties* 
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“Speaking iiiumjediately after him, Mr. 
Babubhai Chinai, President of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Comniilerce and Industry, 
promised the Federation’s ‘utmost co-operation’ 
in keeping down prices of scarce commodities. 

‘In a short succinct speech, the Cofirlmerce 
and liidustry Minister gave an account of the 
‘heavy inroads into our sterling reserves,’ and 
said that the pressur^ on these ‘meagre resources’ 
was unlikely to ‘case oil in the near future.’ 

“For this reason, he added, there could be 
no general relaxation of the terms of deferred 
payment for the iir^port of capital goods, although 
he envisaged a ‘more liberal licensing,’ for the 
iin])ort of Ctipilal goods when present discussions 
with financial, hanking and other aulhoritics in 
a miiniber of (countries for ‘certain guarantees in 
suppoil of defoned payinen’t/ were 

completed. 

“As regards the hiJ^iorl of consumer goods, 
Mr. Desui said: ‘We must tighten our hells and 
ijuprovice. \Vc can do w|ilhoul a number of 
ilciii(|s wc have hitherto been regarding as 
essential, lliere may be some other items wheie 
iirr-lports in the immediate past will be suflicient 
to carry us through Uie next six aiiionths.’ 

“Mr. Desai disclosed that, so far, arrange- 
ments had been made for deferred payments for 
the iirCpcji’t of machinery \>^orlh Rs. 19 croies. 
Of this, machinery worth Rs. 8 croics w^as 
imported for the sugar industry, while the hulk 
of impuits lelaled to the expansion of the 
existing capacity of the comiunt industry by 
600, (KK) tons. Cases involving foreign capital 
amounted to Rs. 5 crores and related principally 
to the manufacture of aluminiuiiiii and tyies. 

“Cash payments for th^, iui )porl of machinery, 
he added, were allow^ed, qit|hi*r Jo(r ‘balaiicingi 
requirements,’ or for schemes total cost 

was less than Rs. .S lakhs. So far, the cash pay- 
(rr^ents had totalled Rs. 22 crores. Tliese related 
mainly to steel and cement plants, electrical 
generating schemes and other industrial projects 
which were aliiriy>st entirely covered by licences 
issued in the past. 

“In the discussion that followed, Mr. Desai 
summarily rejected a suggestion by the F.I.C.C.I. 
President for restricting the import of newsprint. 
Indian newspapers, he said, used the least quantity 
of newsprint in the world. Moreover, newspapers 
were essential for deimiocracy. 


“A suggestion which the Commerce and 
Industry Minister promised to consider wlas that 
the length of Indian feature fihrls shoulld be 
curtailed, reducing the import of raw films. 

“The Council heard with attention a proposal 
by Mr. W. H. S. Michelmore, President of the 
Associated Chambers of Comiirierce, that while 
avoiding unnecessary import of ttrlachinery, no 
installed industry should be allow’ed to suffer for 
want of import of spar^ parts. 

“Ml*. Michelmore said the present procedure 
for ascertaining — -before allowing the im/port of 
a spare part -that it was not locally available 
■hould be simi)iified and speeded up. 

“P.T.I. adds : ‘We have made heavy inroads 
into our sle^rling reserves,’ Mr. Desai disclosed. 
India’s sterling balances had fallen by over Rs. 
269 crore.s over a period of 19 iiionlhs. On 
January 1, 1950, the total balance stood at Rs. 
738.0 croK's and by May 24, this year it had 
lallen to Us. 4*09 crores. 

“Mr. Desai told nijeinbeis who had pleaded 
against any drastic cut on import of consumer 
goods on tlie giouiul that they could result in 
unemployment. ‘I a,rij afraid it will be so. The 
foreign exchange position must }je taken into 
consideration and ununOployment, if any, caused 
as a result of cut in iini)orts must b^ solved in 
a diffeieiit w'ay.’ 

“Tw*o numbers expn^ssed divergent views 
on tile question of import of drugs and 
^.ledicines. Mr. S. Roliatagi, speaking on behalf 
of the Indian Pharmaceutical Industry, coont- 
plained that tlie Industry’s progress had suffered 
mainly on account of prejudice against Indian 
drugs. He urged lliat only drugs which were not 
manufactured in India Jiould be allowed to be 
in.Jjorted. On the other hand, Mr. S. M. Shah, 
Picsident of the All-Indiu Importers’ Association, 
wyinted import of drugs and medicines o be 
iillowx'd.” 

Apartheid Chullenyed 

After the heads of the churches had pro- 
tested, the academicians are registering their 
protest ns the news below indicates: 

“Cape Town, June 7.— Thousands of people 
lined the streets and clapped as about 2,200 
university professors and students paraded 
through Capetown today in their biggest pro- 
test so far against the South African Govern- 
ment’s University segregation plans. 
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‘'The procession led by the Chancellor of 
Capetown University and former Chief Justice, 
Mr. Albert Centliveres, included both men and 
women students. 

“They were protesting against the Govern- 
ment’s separate University Education Bill, pro- 
viding for the setting up of four universities for 
non-Europeans and the closing of all existing 
universities to non-whites. 

“The Vice-Chancellor and acting Principal 
of Capetown University, Prof. R. W. James, 
the University Council Chairman, Mr. W. D. 
Baxter, as well as students from the Universities 
of Witwatersrand, Natal and Rhodes (Grahams- 
town) also took part. 

“Addressing the marchers, Prof. James de- 
clared: Tt is not tlic practice of our University 
to forsake the functions of teaching and re- 
search and parade solemnly through the streets 
of our city. It has needed a strong urge to per- 
suade us to follow this course of action — the 
necessity of demonstrating to our fellow citi- 
zens, and we hope others, tlie solidarity of our 
objection to legislation that has been introduced 
to limit or forbid admission of non-European 
students to tlie Univesity\’’ 

Britain and Ceylon 

The following news, from the Statesman, 
are worthy of record: 

“Colombo, June 7. — Britain, and Ceylon to- 
day exchanged letters for the transfer of the 
British bases in Ceylon to the Govermiienl of 
Ceylon. 

“The exchange was anade between the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon, Mr. Bandaranaike, and the 
British High Commissioner in Ceylon, Sir Cecil 
Syers, at the ollice of trie Prime Minister. 

“Britain will fonrnxilly hand over her naval 
base at Trincomalce on the east coast on October 
15 and her Air Force staliorii at Katunayake, 20 
miles from here, on Novetmjber 1. 

“Britain will complete withdrawal of her 
forces within a period of three years. 

“A joint communique issued by the Govern- 
nifcnts of Ceylon and the United Kingdom stated: 

“ ‘It was announced in July 1956 that the 
Ceylon Government had expressed its desire to 
take over the naval base at Trincomalce and the 
Royal Air Force station at Katunayak^ and that 
the United Kingdom Governirjent, recognizing the 


right of the Government of Ceylon to do so 
under the Defence Agreement of 1947, had 
expressed willingness to agree suitable arrange- 
irjents for the purpose. 

“ ‘In subsequent discussions held in December 
1956, it wfas agreed in principle that the bases 
at Tiincomalee and Katunayakc should be handed 
over to Ceylon in 1957 on a date to be agreed 
between tlie two Governments.’ 

“It was also stated to be tlie policy of the 
Ceylon GovernlinicnL that the U.K. establishments 
in Ceylon sliould be willidrawii at the end of an 
agreed period. 

“la the course of further talks in Colombo, 
which have just concluded, the U.K. representa- 
tives presented to the Ceylon Governmcikt the 
plans which they had prepared for the with- 
drawal of tile U.K. establishments frofiuj Ceylon 
in accordance wulh the declared policy of the 
Ceylon G o vernment. 

“Agreement has been reached between the 
Governruents of the U.K. and Ceylon on the 
liming and method of the withdrawal. The Royal 
Naval Base at Triricomalec and tlie Royal Air 
Force station at Katunayakc will be foimijally 
transferred to the Ceylon Government on October 
15, and November 1, respectively. The witlidrawal 
of the U.K. establishments will be in llitj pniain 
complete within a period of three years, though 
some facilities v^^ill remlain for up to five years. 

“The Ceylon Goveriunent will pay a suiu of 
Rs. 22 imillion, spread over five years, for fixed 
tissets of tile U.K. services to be taken over and 
in final settlement uf claims arising out of 
occupation or disposal of the bases.” 

Dr. Bfcaratan Kumarappa 

In the death of Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa 
India lost one of her great scholars. Dr. Kumar- 
appa, along with his brother Dr. J. C. Kumar- 
appa, bad been closely associated with Ganahiji 
for a long time. His knowledge of Gandhian 
literature was almost unrivalled; and he was 
chosen as the chief editor of the compilation of 
Gandhiji’s articles, speeches and letters pro- 
posed to bo published by the Government of 
India. The first volume of the series which 
might run into 60 to 70 volumes of 400 pages 
oach was due to appear on October 2 next — 
Gandliiji’s birth anniversary. 



IMDU AND AMEKtCA 

RecoaoUiatioit Through Phllosophjr 

3y CHARLES A. MOORE 


Mutual understanding at the level of basic 
philosophical principles and beliefs is the key 
to the overcoming of the breach that exists 
between India and America today — just as 
mutual ?nisunderstanding in terras of funda- 
mentals is the basis of the antagonism that 
separate these two primarily idealistic nations 
one from the other on the current critical 
world-scene. It is difficult for one who thinks 
in terms of such basic philosophical principles 
to understand the present conflict. It is even 
more difficult when the existing conflict is inter- 
preted as one of the basic pliilosophies. Of 
course, there are differences between the Ameri- 
can way of doing things and of viewing events 
in today.is troubled world and tbc Indian way — 
one could not e.xpect anything else. And on the 
surface, India and America seem to be in 
deadly opposition on major political issues and 
on matters of international relations. Why? 
Not because of basic differences of belief, of 
ideas and ideals, but because of superficial 
perspectives and because of misinterpret-ation 
of everyday practical, emotional, political state- 
ments and actions as truly representative of the 
fundamental beliefs and ideals of the two 
peoples. 

A consideration on basic principles — not 
mere cultuial practices, not political actions, 
not emotional outbursts, not frenzied fears or 
naive trust — will reveal bow very much India 
and America have in common, will overcome 
many of the mistaken opinions others have of 
America and Americans, will similarly over- 
come much of the misunderstanding which 
Americans entertain concerning India as she 
seems to be on the international scene, and 
should, if the parties are willing to sec the 
truth, bring these two nations much closer in a 
friendship based uiwn commonly-shared ideas 
and ideals. Even in the case of major differ- 
ences of point of view — and, as said, there are 
some — understanding of why each takes this 
particular attitude should (will?) at least 
alleviate the crisis. Understanding will not 
always lead to harmony, because understanding 
ean reveal who are one’s enemies as well as who 
are one's friends. In fact, here lies much of the 


world’s present difficulties in some quarters, 
since some of the peoples of the world have 
failed to probe deeply enough into the basic 
principles involved and have mistaken super- 
ficial similarities and superficial friendship for 
fundamental compatibility of ideas and ideals 
where none really exists. Understanding at the 
level of philosophical principles reveals who are 
our true friends and who are our true enemies — 
beneath the surface of exju'dicncy. 

It hardly needs the saying to note that real 
understanding does not exist today between 
Indiu and America. In fact, practically every 
publicizctl opinion and judgment, every inter- 
pretation and evaluation, is open to question, 
to say the least. It is, perhaps, closer to the 
truth to say that every .such publicized im- 
prc.s&ion is actually false — in toms of the 
fundameiual ideas and ideals of the two great 
nations. (The word “publicized” is used ad- 
visedly, because it is at least partially, if not 
chiefly, due to ignorant, careless, or malicious 
misinterpretation by the instruments of public 
information that such wholesale misconceptions 
exist among the peoples and even among the 
leadens of the two nations) . 

What docs India think of America — and 
aow correct is that impression? To the general 
Indian intcrjjretcr America is materialistic in 
every sense and ramification of the word (with- 
out any sen.sc of spirituality or of the spiritual 
values of life), selfish and expedient even in its 
aid program to the less fortunate and economi- 
cally underdeveloped or currently handicapped 
peoples of the entire world, imperialistic both 
in the literal sense by condoning imperialism 
among the European nations and in the sense 
of economic control of other peoples, and 
militaristic with a dependence upon military 
force and power rather than moral force aid 
ideals in its relations with other nations. To 
an American, wlio knows what America believes 
and feels, what America really is, such a picture 
is an ignorant or vicious travesty of the truth. 
America is none of these in fact or in principles. 
Without going into detail, let it suffice to say 
that, to an American, the United States and its 
people are idealistic in practically every sense 
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of the word, but not blatantly or fanatically 
60. They are moral-minded, morally motivated, 
and morally guided in private life and in inter- 
national relations. They are generous and un- 
selfish and even inexpedient and unrealistic in 
their foreign-aid program. They are opposed to 
imperialism and the control of the destiny of 
any people by others, as evidenced in principle, 
word, and deed many times in American history, 
and specilically with respect to Indian inde- 
pendence. They depend on niilitaiy prepared- 
ness and might only because that is .the only 
featiiblu way to pj event an inconceivably hor- 
rible lliiid World War, and not because they 
deem \Yar or luilUarism or military force as an 
ideal or as the proper way fur man to conduct 
his aifairs w-itli other men, but b('causc they are 
realistic enough to realize tliat moral force is 
not always sullicienlly effective. Americans 
admit that the United States must be and is 
realistic to a point wlien forced to be sc, as is 
every nation in the world. 

It is easy for Americans to see this true 
statement of the case about themselves and 
their own countiy — though hard for others 
because they do not probe deeply enough or 
know Aiiieriraiis well enough. Superficial consi- 
derations might w'ell condemn every nation on 
the face of tlie eai'th fur some of its attitudes 
and actions, America and India alike. It is 
easy, then, lor Americans, by knowdng tiie facts, 
to realize the misiuidcr^tanding that Indians 
have of the United States — and to resent that 
misunderstanding and Hjo actions of other 
countries, in diis case siJeciall;^ India, tow'urd 
America and Americans. But, on the otlicr 
hand, it is equiilly difficuk for the American to 
understand India, to know^ wdiat slie really 
stands for and believes, if — or because — ^lie or 
his opinion stands or falls on the basis of 
superficial and Ihoruughly unphilosophical iii- 
forinalion — or iiiiLsinformation. To one who is 
interested in tlic philosophical principles, which 
motivate and determine the attitudes and 
actions of nations in the large and ultimately, 
the current American’s opinion of India is as 
fully a case of mistaken identity as is the 
casual — and tragic — ^view which India and 
Indians have of America. Let us sec if we can 
correct the picture by trying to understand 
India in terms of her basic philosophical con- 
cepts, principles, beliefs, and ideals — with the 


inevitable and mandatory recognition here afii 
in all cases that there are deviations from these 
fundamental ideas and ideals in times of stress 
and near necessity. 

The problem in the mind of the American 
consists in the opposition of India to America 
and her friendship with Communism. This is 
what seems to be the case — by word and deed 
on many occasions. In philosophy we learn 
that appearances arc not dependable, that one 
must probe beneath what seems to be true to 
what is true beneath aiipearances. II is the 
same in })oliiical and iniern:iti()nal actions. In 
terms of basic princi})les — basic* ideas and ideals, 
to use my way of describing philoso])liy — where 
do India, Aimaica, and Coiiimuiiisin stand in 
relation one to the other? To generalize before 
and after presenting tlu^ facts in the ease, it is 
clear that America and India hold in common 
and share alike the basic priiicii)les of broad 
idealism — about the universe itself, about man, 
about the values of life, about Ihe destiny of 
man, about the proper relations among man, 
and about the ideals of individuals and society. 
Similarly, an examination of the basic ideas 
and ideals will reveal, to generalize again, 
that America, for all its material W'ealih and 
military power, is not and could not 1)0 material- 
istie without abandoning all that it liolds 
saertKl; and that India, because of its ba^ic 
ideas and ideals could vol esnon-e ( 'ominnnisin 
without similarly abaialoning all it liolds 
sacred. Aiipearances to th.e contrary do not 
undermine these iiiescapabhi truih.s. Excepl for 
one rather basic priiu'iple (to l)n examined 
later), India and America see eye to eye on 
fundamentals, and even this one prineiple, 
when undei’siood, can elarily much tlnit seems 
now to isolate India and Americ'a in opposition. 

What are the fundamental ideas and ideals 
of the Indian point of view as the philosopher 
understands them? The most pronounced 
characteristic of Indian philosophy, life, and 
culture is spirituality (whether it be the high 
spirituality of the saint, the yogi or the summit 
the abstract spirituality of the philosopher, or 
the religious spirituality of the mass of the 
Indian people) and there is no question about 
this in spite of social conditions and actions 
now and then that seem to belie the seriousness 
or genuineness of such a spiritual outlook and 
ideal. From tliis stems a general and deep 
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idealism — philosophical and practical — in all 
aspects of things and life, including moral 
idealism which makes exacting demands on all 
to follow dharnia rcgrudlcss of all else. The 
principle of kanna demands perfection for 
salvation and places complete responsibility 
upon one for his own destiny . This spiritualism- 
idealism is not compromised but is harmonized 
with inevitable realism, in the sense of active 
particii)ation in the so-calk'd worldly aspects of 
life and also in Lho recognition of moderating 
ciicnmstances. Ko Indian would contend that 
every Indian jives up to his ideals or those of 
his Iradiiion^ and, as a mat ha- of fact, such 
nec(\ssi(y is recognized in the sacred texts 
vhich guide hi.s life. All fall short of the ideal 
— in feet, tv\o standards of ujorality are often 
recognized, one. for (ho devotee (tlie preacher- 
priest. in the West), the other for the ordinary 
mini oj* tli(' ^‘householder,’^ but this does not 
Jiieaii (ondoniiig inmiorality . Tlie caste system 
(now vilhoui- standing h gaily but still prac- 
tised, of eoursf‘), the system of values of life 
\ , coal the plan of stages of life 
(c'srr/n.vas ) — ail tiie^(‘ recognize the legitimacy 
of the inoi\, worldly values and pursuits, pro- 
vided tlii'L all is guided by dkarma destined to 
lead 1o salvation. Activity and ])Ossession of the 
goods of lh(‘ world niu-t he w’itJiin dhorma and 
m conformity with an underlying attitude of 
nou-aitaclmienj, to worldly things. There if* 
eveiywdierc‘, iji all this, a great respect for the 
l>ast and for tradition that would stand as a 
barrier to any ‘ ism” that would undermine the 
basic principles of the traditional way of life, 
although time bring's changes in detail, as, for 
exampl(‘, in the caste syst('m. Finally, for our 
purposes, there is the ideal of aliimsa (non- 
violence, non-cruelty, non-injury), wdiich, with 
dharv^a cr morality constitutes the method of 
life for the Indian, and indicates also the p;oal 
of life on earth as ])eace and the ultimate goal 
as some form of immortality. 

If an American examines tliis list of basic 
principles held to by Indians by the very strong 
force of their tradition, he will find that deep 
down they arc very close to his own funda- 
mental beliefs, stated somewhat differently 
because of a different social milieu, but still 
consitituting the essence of an over-all idealistic, 
spiritual, moral philosophy. This is the spirit 
of America and the spirit of India. 


By contrast, compare this philosophy 
which is so basic to the Indian mind with the 
basic philos.ophy — ^not with outward words and 
actions except wdierc these conform with the 
fundamental, and wTitteii-out-for-all-to-rcad, 
philosophy of Communism, and anyone can see 
the utter discrepancy. It might he asked then, 
“How can India favor Communism and oppose 
America?’^ The answ'cr is that India docs not 
favor Communism. As said at the beginning, 
and now repeated with the evidence before our 
eyes, India could not turn to Comuiunisui with- 
out turning its back ou all that it lias for ages 
held most sacrcfl and considcaa'd mosL important. 
F.xpediency, necessity, a seeming resemblance 
in the pui‘i)Ose of raising the standards of the 
poverty-stricken masses, and a holing that 
some form or degree of socialism as an coonomic 
system may achieve the raising of tlie standard 
of living bi'ttcr niuler the given eircumstances — 
these considerations ujakc for a sei luing afimity 
or liking for Conimimisin . But this is only on 
the surface. India docs not. accept any of the 
basic philosophical principles of Communism; 
materialism, the snpi’cuiaey of the economic or 
social values, malerialis'ir* dderminisin, or force 
in all its forms and dicialorial control in all its 
forms as Ihe mclhod of government. If one 
w’ishc.s to see whi'i'e India — or her present 
s])okcsman, ]\[r. Nehru, siands on these two 
..^asic philosophies, h t him rc-read Mr. Nehru s 
address to the American people given during 
his recent visit to the United Stales. There is 
no question where the basic agreement, stands — 
wdth democracy and idealism. 

India and America do not sec eye to eye 
on every v;hit and tittle of their philosophies of 
life, how^ever. It would he a miracle if they did 
or if any tvai people did. IMost of our differ- 
ences are relatively insignifieant as far as the 
present w’orld-erisis is concerned: some possible 
or alleged differences on the status of law as 
related to peojde who rule and people who arc 
ruled, some differences concerning the status of 
the family in relation to the individuals in the 
family and in relation to tlie countiy (although 
this, if it ever w\as significant, is not so nowi, 
some differences in the meaning of religion and 
in the hoped-for destiny of man. These are 
there, but they are not vit^d for mut\ia] under- 
standing or for kinship in the wwld of inter- 
national relations, as in philosophy. 
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There is one major contrast of points of 
view, however, which, until properly understood 
and respected, can and does force these two 
nations in opposite directions and threaten any 
meeting of the minds on important inter- 
national questions and allegiances. This is a 
somewhat technical point and somewhat diffi- 
cult to state or explain. To put it one way: in 
all things — in religion, in politics, in philosophy, 
in logic — the West, including America, is ex- 
clusive, dominated hy the oitlicr/or, the black- 
or-white, point of view, whereas India, along 
with most of the Orient, takes tlie inclusive 
point of view, tliat of both/and. In India, 
many roads lead to salvation, to Ood, and the 
one God is called by many names and wor- 
shipped in many ways, but that makes no great 
difference. The exclusive attitude of the West 
says that our religion is right and yours is 
wrong — how could they both be right? In 
politics and international relations it says that 
if you arc not with us you must be against us. 
There is no middle ground. Neutralism? Logi- 
cally, for the Western mind, there can be no 
such attitude, and so there can be none in 
international relations cither. Of course, this 
inclusiveness does not mean that every view or 
every attitude is eciually true. It <locs 
mean, though, that there is some truth in every 
view, and tliat exclusiveness misses the real or 
whole truth. To the Westerner this is naive 
eclecticism, if not outright incomsislency of 
thought. To tile Indian, in logic and in life, 
this is submission to the all-comprelicnsivencss 
of the truth. Herein lies a basic difriculty for 
India and America, because it is at the root of 
the present “conflict” over India’s relations 
with Communism and her refusal to side in alrd 
sign up with America. But, once we sec the 
reason for this point of view, and once we are 
willing to admit that tlicrc may be some good 
in the worst of us, then wc might be able to 
understand India’s unwillingness to reject all 
that is Communism and to accept all that is 
our kind of Democracy. It i,s not that India is 
against America — she could not be so, in view 
of her over-all philosophical and religious point 
of view. It is simply that she is not willing to 
take an all-or-nothing point of view. We, with 
our either-or mentality, demand the impossible 
from India, and India, w'ith its comprehensive 


type of mentality, cannot understand our de- 
mand of “friend-or-enemy.” We are both wrong, 
because we fail to understand the background 
and basis of a point of view which, on the sur- 
face, seems merely arbitrary and malicious. 
Because we fail to understand each other’s basic 
point of view, we find ourselves in mutual 
condemnation. Such condemnation is without 
actual basis in fundamental beliefs of India and 
America. 

There are innumerable other factors in- 
volved in the complicated picture of the present 
world-crisis, nationalism, domestic problems, 
emotionalism, acceptance even by leaders of 
api)oaranccs for reality, contincntalism, provin- 
cialism, mistaken identity, personal ambition, 
fear, common sense, realistic considerations, and 
so on. These cannot be overcome overnight, 
and they arc very important, of course. But, 
once the basic similarity of the fundamental 
beliefs of India and America is clearly under- 
stood and realized, and once the basic contrast 
of mentalities in the matter of e.xclusiveness and 
inclusiveness is understood and accepted as 
equally one-sided on both sides — one view is 
theirs and the otlicr is ours, and that’s the end 
of it — tlien tile present dilemma, the present 
mortal conflict between these two idealistic and 
democratic n.ations must come to an end. Mutual 
understanding in terms of fundamental prin- 
cijjles and beliefs cannot overcome or explain 
away all differences of action on the inter- 
national seine, to be sure, but it is tlio only 
basis of sound relationship — and, actually, it is 
so ca.sy of accomplishment to anyone who will 
only look for the fundamental agreement in our 
ways of life, in our most important ideas and 
ineals. Conflict or friendship is based ultimately 
on conflict or similarity of belief on the all- 
important things of life. With such basic 
understanding the picture of India, America, 
and Communism falls into easy focus for those 
who arc willing to seek such understanding. 
India and America stand apart today because 
they don’t understand each other. Philosophy 
is the object of much scorn in the world of 
l)olitics, but the philosophy of a nation, like that 
of an individual man, is that nation. Only hero 
can understariding be achieved, and only here 
can be found the basis for a sound friendship 
and a sound peace. 
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I 

In our preceding articles in this series we have 
dealt, among other things, with our funda- 
mental rights to ^'equality” and “freedom” as 
guaranteed by our Constitution and, further, 
as determined by our Supreme Court. Tn this 
article we propose to deal with wliat have been 
described in the Constitution as our funda- 
mental right against exploitation, and our 
similar right to freedom of religion. 

II 

So far as the fundamental right against 
exploitation is concerned, it has been embodied 
in Articles 23 and 24 of ouS Constitution. 
Article 23 which prohibits traffic in human 
beings as well as forced labour, has laid down 
as follows: 

“23(1) Traffic in human beings and hegar 
and other similar forms of forced labour are 
prohibited and any (‘ontrav(*ntiou of this provi- 
sion shall be an offence punishable in accordance 
with law. 

“(2) Nothing in this Article shall pre- 
V('nt the State from imposing compulsory 
service for public purposes, and in imposing 
such service the State shall nut make any dis- 
crimination on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste or class or any of (hem.” 

And Article 24 has declared that “no child 
below the age of fourteen years shall be 
employed to work in any factory or mine or 
engaged in any other hazardous employment.” 

It may be noted in conn(‘xioii with our 
Article 23 that there is a corresponding provi- 
sion in the Constitution of the United States of 
America in Amendment XIII thereto, adopted 
in 1865. It. runs as follows: 

“Amendment XIII — 

“Section 1. Neither slavery ncr involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist within the United States 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

“Section 2. Congress shall have power to 
enforce .this article by appropriate legislation.” 


of Calcutta 

The amendment was obviously “aimed at 
Negro slavery\” In the course of its judgment 
in Butlcr vs. Perry, however, the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared"* in 1916: 

“This amendment was adopted with refer- 
ence to conditions existing since the foundation 
of our Government, and the term involuntary 
servitude was intended to cover those forms of 
compiilsoiy labour akin to African slavery, 
which, in practical operation, were intended to 
produce like undesirable results. It was not 
intended to interdict enforcement of those 
duties which individuals owe to the State, such 
as services in the Army, militia, and the jury, 
etc. The great purpose in view was liberty 
under the protection of effective government, 
not the destruction of the latter by depriving 
it of essential powers.” 

Let us now deal with our Article 23. The 
expression “traffic in human beings” is a com- 
prohensivo one. It certainly includes slavery 
and, lu’csunuibly, traffic in human beings for 
immoral ]nirposes. Thus wo find in (he judg- 
ment of the Calcutta Higli Court, dated 17th 
• oruaiy, 1953, in Raj Bahadur, Petitioner, vs. 
The Legal Remembrancer to the Government 
of West Bevgal avd others: 

“Article 23 of the Constitution provides 
for prohibition of traffic, inter alia, in human 
beings, which would include traffic in women 
and children for immoral or other purposes. 

. . . The scheme of the Bengal (Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic) Act (1933)* is to provide for 
salvage of such children as arc being exploited 
or are likely to be exploited for immoral pur- 
pose.**’. While the Constitution prohibits dis- 
crimination, it provides for protection of women 
and children who may be said to suffer from a 

1. Corwin and Polta.-ori, Understanding the Con- 
siilniioiu p. 114. 

2. Butlrr vs. Pcrrii, 240 II.S. 328 (1916).— See 

Convin, The. ConMUution and Whnt It Means Today, 
1947, p. 184. * I 

3. Of Mittor and Son JJ. in Criminal Miijcel- 
l:\ncoiH Casp No. 14 of 1953. — The Ml India Reporter, 
1953, Vol. 40, Calcutta Section, pp. 622-24. 

4. Bengal Acit VI of 1933. 
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certain amount of disability either by reason 
of their sex or age. In our view, nothing has 
been shown in the Bengal Act" which can be 
said to infringe either Article 21 or Article 22 
of the Constitution, and we would, therefore, 
hold that the removal and the subsequent 
detention of the girl® under the provisions of the 
said Act were and are legal.^’ 

The non-English word Begar in Clause (1) 
of Article 23 has not been defined anywhere in 
the Conslitution. It appears, however, from the 
context in which the word occurs that it means 
a sort of foiccd work from a labourer, presum- 
ably, williout any payment for the service 
rendered by him. The enormity of this social 
abuse would ai)p('ar from the following extracts 
from speeches delivered in our Constituent 
Assembly" on 3rd December, d948, during the 
consideration of Article 17 of the Draft Con- 
stitution of India, wliich practically corres- 
ponded to Article 23 of the Constitution. Shri 
Raj Bahadur (United State of Matsya) ob- 
served:’* 

^^Bcgar like slavery has a dark and dismal 
history behind it. As a man coming from an 
Indian State, I know what this begar, this ex- 
tortion of forced labour, has meant to the 
down-trodden and dumb peoi)le of the Indian 
States. If the whole story of tlii^ begar is 
written, it will be replete with human 
misery, human suffering, blood and tears. 
I know how some of the Princes have 
indulged in tlieir pomp and luxury, in 
their rec‘kless life, at the expense of the 
ordinary man, how they liave used the down- 

ij. Bmei.il Ac I VI of 191:3. 

6. This girl, Paiina Bai hy name, bad bom 

cov’ciTcl” hy an In^pc'clor of Pol’Ce from a brothel in 
Calcutta, and had teen del Mined m a Rescue Horae 
under a lal order issued under Section 14(2) 

of tlif? Bengal Siiiiprf’j^ion of Tmmoial Traffic A('t, 
1933, as ^’lic \\ris under the age of ('iglitccn yeait^, Tho 
-case in qiicdion arose in the C'alcutta High Court as a 
result of nn application under Article 22f> of the 
Const ill! lion for a Wiib in the riMture of Habeas 
Corpus, <iirorting the production of the girl, then “in 
tho eu.-^iodv of the Lad\ Suporintendc-nt ()f tho Covern- 
ment Rcsiuo Home.” Raj Bahadur, petitioner, elaimed 
to be knov.n to tho girl. Hit; care was that, as by 
rei'Jon of lur incarceration, the girl was unable to 
move the Ili'di Couit hei>olf, ho was entitled to ask 
for approjn’iato ord(a\s for her loloase. — ^For further 
details see 77/c All India Reporter referred to footnote 
3 above. 

7. See the ConMitvent Assembly Debates of 3rd 
Do(?embpr, 1948, pp. 803-14. 

8. ^bid, pp. 809^10. 


trodden labourers and dumb ignorant people 
for the sake of their pleasure. I know, for 
instance, how for duck-shooting a very large 
number of people are roped in forcibly to stand 
all day long in mud and slush during cold 
chilly wintry days. I know how for the sake 
of their game and hunting people have been 
roped in large numbers for beating (up) the 
lion so that the Princes may shout it. I have 
also seen how poor people are employed for 
domestic and other kinds of hiboiir, no matter 
whether they are ailing or some members of 
their family lira ill. Tbe.'^e people are paid 
nothing or paid very little* for the labour exiortc^d 
from them. This is nut the whole story. As J 
said in the beginning, it would make really a 
terrible reading if the whole story is told. I 
know that very often these tyj’aimies are la'rpc- 
tuaied upon poor p(*ople by the petty officials. 
Not only do these ])etty officials perpetrate such 
tyrannies but they also (‘xlort bribes from tlie 
labourers who want (o escape the curse of (his 

begar Summing up, I may add that 

Article 13’’ constitules tlui charter of freedom 
for the common man, and this Aiticle" is a 
sort of complement to that charier of fiecdom. 
'J'his frees the poor, dow n-tiodden and dumb 
people of the Indian States — I cannot say any- 
thing of other provinces — from this curse of 
begar. This begar has been a. Idol- on humanity 
and has been a denial of all Uiat has been good 
and noble in human civiliaa(ion . Through the 
centuries this curse has remained as a dead 
weiglit on tho shoulders of die common man 
like the practice of slavery. The members of 
the Drafting Committee^ and this Consrilneiit 
Assembly are entitled to the grateful thanks of 
the dumb, down-trodden millions A\ho would be 
freed by this Article'' from tiiis curse of begur.” 

Shri S. Nagappa (Madras; (Jeneral) 
stated:'® 

“This practice of begar is prevalent in my 
own -part of the country, especially among the 
Harijans. I am glad that the Drafting (kun- 
mittec has inserted this Clause to abolish begar, 

9. Of the Draft Constitation of India, corres- 
ponding to Article 19 of the Conatitutioa. 

10. I.e., Article 17 of the Draft Constitution of 
India, corro.spondjng to Article 23 of the C^onstitution. 

11. Of the Constilnrnt Assembly of India. 

12. See footnote 10 above. 

13. Constituent Assembly Debates^ 3rd Docem-^ 
ber, 1948, pp. 810-11. 
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4 . . Whenever cattle die, the owner of the 
cattle wants these poor Harijans to come and 
remove the dead cattle, remove the skins, tan 
them and make chappals and supply them free 
of cost. For this, what do they get? Some food 
during festival days. Often . . . this forced 
labour is practised even by the Government. 
For instance, if there is any murder, after the 
post-moitein, the police force these people to 
remove the dead body and look to the other 
funeral processes. I am glad that hereafter this 
sori of forc('(l labour will have no place . . . 
This is piaetised in zamindaries also. For 
inshuice, il' then' is a marriage in the .zamindar’s 
family, he will ask these poor people, espe- 
cially the Harijans, to come and whitewash his 
whole lioiise, for which they will l)e given 
nolliing except food foi* the day. This sort of 
foi'ced laboui' is still prevalent in most parts 
of the Prosidency. Another thing that I want 
to l)i*ing to tlu' notice of the House is that 
wheiiever the lug zamiiular's lands arc to be 
j)loughed, immediately he will send word for 
those pool* people, the Harijans, the previous 
day, and say: ‘All your services are confiscated 
for tile whole of tomorrow; you will have to 
work ihroughout the day and night. No one 
^llol!Id go to any otlier v.'ork.^ In return, the 
zamindar wdl give one morsel of food to these 
poor fellovs. . . . This sort of forced labour 
is in pj-act'cc in the 20th century in our so- 
called civili‘-eil country. T am very thankful 
to this Drafting (Committee. T support this 
Article.”^ 

vShri T. T. Krishiiamachari (Madras: 
(Jencral) also stated:^" 

^T think some form of forced labour does 
exist in praetically all parts of India, call it 
‘begar’ or anything like that, and in my part of 
the country, the tenant oftentimes is more or 
less a helot attached to the hind and he has 
certain rights and those are contingent on his 
continuing to be a slave.^’ 

Presumably the expression ^^begar and 
other similar forms of forced labour’^ in Clause 
(1) of Article 23, docs not include forced 
labour in a prison on conviction for a crime 
committed by a person. It would perhaps have 


14. Rf'o footnoic 10 above. 

15. Constituent Assembly DSbates, 3rd December, 
1948, p. 811. 


been well if this point had been clarified in the 
Constitution.* 

It may also be noted here that, under Sub- 
clause (ii) of Clause (a) of Article 35 of the 
Constitution, the Parliament of India alone, 
and not the Legislature of a State, is competent, 
subject to what is provided for in Clause (b) 
of the Article, to make laws contemplated by 
Clause (1) of Article 23. This provision has 
obviously been made in the Constitution with 
a view to ensuring uniformity of such legislation 
in the country. 

Clause (2) of Article 23 as quoted before, 
is to bo treated as an exception to what has been 
laid down in Clause (1) thereof. It empowers 
the State, as defined in Article 12 of the 
Constitution, to impose ‘‘co?ui)ukory service for 
public purposes,’^ subject, howe\er, to this 
condition that in imposing such service it must 
not ‘hnakc any discrimination on grounds only 
of religion, race, caste or class or any of them.’' 
The word ‘‘only'' here is significant: There may 
be discrimination on any other ground, say, on 
the ground of merits, or of fitncs.'=> for the 
service in quesiion. It may ako bo noted here 
that the expression “public purposes’' in this 
context means, as Dr. B. R. Ainbedkar, 
Chairman of the Diafting (kimmittei', made it 
(dear before the Constituent Assimbly on 3rd 
December, 1948, both “social" and “national’' 
pip'poses.^'’ 

With regard to the suggc.stioii made by a 
mi’iiiber^^ in the Consiituent As^sembly that 
compulsory service reipiircd by the State should 
be paid for by it, what Dr. Ambcdkar observed 
in connexion with Clause (2) of Article 17 of 
the Dtaft Constitution of India which practi- 

* In the Auncxurc to Ihc Interim R('port of the 
Advisory Commit U p on the hubjert of Fundamental 
Rights, prc^(’nted to Uic Con>litiicnt Aijsemhly of 
India on 29th April, 1917, the conc.munding recom- 
mendation wius: 

‘‘Traflic in human bcing^^ and foru'd labour in any 
foiiii including bc{jar and m\oluntaiy servitude except 
as a punishuuml for crime whereof the party shall 
have been oonvicted, are hereby prohibited and any 
contravention of thi.s prohibition shall bo an offence.” 
— See Reports of Cnmmiliixs {Const it\icnt Asscvihly 
of Imho)^ First Scries, 1917, p. 23. 

The wording of the corresponding American law 
referred to in an earlier part of this article, may also 
be noted in thiu connexion. 

16. Constituent Assonbly Debates, 3rd Deciember, 

1948, pp. 812-13. ^ ■ 

17. Sardar Bhopinder Singh Man (East Punjab; 

General) .—7 Wd, p. 806. • 
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cally corresponded to Clause (2) of Article 23 
of the Constitution, is worthy of note here. “I 
do not think,” he said,’* “that it is desirable to 
put any such limitation upon the authority of 
the State requiring compulsory service. It may 
be perfectly possible that the compulsory ser- 
vice demanded by the State may be restricted 
to such hours that it may not debar the citizen 
who is subjected to the operation of tliis Clause 
to find sufficient time to earn his livelihood, 
and if, for instance, such compulsory labour is 
restricted to what might be called ‘hours of 
leisure’ or the hours, when, for instance, he, is 
not otherwise occupied in earning his living, it 
would be perfectly justifiable for the State to 
say that it shall not pay any compensation. In 
this Clause, it may be seen that non-payment 
of compensation could not be a ground of attack; 
because the fundamental proiiositiun enunciated 
in Sub-clause (2) is this: That whenever com- 
pulsory labour or compulsory service is de- 
manded, it shall be demanded from all and 
if the State demands service from all and 
does not pay any, I do not think the State is 
committing any very great inequity . I feel . . . 
it is very desirable to leave the situation as 
fiuid as it has been left in the article as it 
stands.” 

Thus it is evident from what is shown 
above that it is not obligatory on the part of 
the State to pay any remuneration for any com- 
pulsory service for a public purpose. Presum- 
ably, whether the imposition of compulsory 
service in a particular case, is for a public 
purpose or not is, in the event of a dispute, 
subject to determination by the court of law. 

We have referred before to Article 24 of 
the Constitution. So far as this Article is con- 
cerned, the determination of what is “hazardous 
employment” in a particular instance, finally 
rests, it is submitted, also with the court of lawv 
At any rate, it is gratifying to note that in 
India it is a fundamental right of a child below 
the age of fourteen, not to be engaged in any 
hazardous employment. 

Ill 

We shall now deal with the group of Articles 
in our Constitution which guarantee what has 
compendiously been described as the “right to 
freedom of religion.” Perhaps it would be con- 



venient to the reader to quote the Articles first 
and then to deal with their implications. 

Article “25. (1) Subject to public order, 
morality and health and to the other provisions 
of this Part,” all persons are equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience and the right freely to 
profess, practise and propagate religion. 

“(2) Nothing in this Article shall affect 
the operation of any existing law or prevent 
the State from making any law — 

“(a) regulating or restricting any econo- 
mic, financial, political or other secu- 
lar activity which may be associated 
with religious practice; 

“ (b) providing for social welfare and re- 
form or the throwing open of Hindu 
religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections 
of Hindus. 

‘‘Explanation I. — The wearing and carrying 
cf kirparis shall be deemed to be included in the 
profession of the Sikh religion. 

“Explanation II. — In Sub-clause (b) of 
Clause (2), the reference t Hindus shall be 
constmed as including a reference to persons 
profesesing the Sikh, Jaina or Buddhist religion, 
and the reference to Hindu religious institutions 
shall be construed accordingly.” 

Article “26. Subject to public order, 
morality and health, every religious denomina- 
tion or any section thereof shall have the 
right — ■ 

(a) to establish and maintain institutions 
for religious and charitable purposes; 

(b) to manage its own affairs in matters 
of religion; 

(c) to own and acquire movable and im- 
movable property; and 

(d) to administer such property in accord- 
ance with law.” 

Article “27. No person shall be compelled 
to pay any taxes, the proceeds of which are 
specifically appropriated in payment of ex- 
penses' for the promotion or maintenance of any 
particular religion or religious denomination.” 

Article “28. (1) No religious instruction 

shall be provided in any educational institution 
wholly maintained out of State funds. 

“(2) Nothing in Clause (1) shall apply to 
an educational institution which is administered 

19. I.e., Part III of the Constitution which deals 
with our fundamental rights. 


18. Ibid, pp. 81M3. 
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by tile State but has been established under any 
endowment or trust which requires that reli- 
gious instruction shall be imparted in such 
institution. 

*‘(3) No person attending any educational 
institution recognised by the Stale or re(‘civing 
aid out of State funds shall be required to take 
part in any religious instruction that niav be 
imparted in such institution or to attend any 
religious worship that may be conducted in 
such institution or in any premises Jitt ached 
thereto unless such person, or, if such person 
ifl a minor, his guardian has given his consent 
thereto.^’ 

A careful perusal of these provisions of 
our Constitution will convince the reader that 
underlying them all there is one principle, 
namely, the principle of deliberate dissociation 
of politics from religion. Or, to put it in 
aiiotlier language, there is a determined attomi>t 
in tliem all to avoid an filliance of religion and 
politics, which often haids to dangerous conse- 
(piences to the stability of a State. The authors 
of our Constitution liave seriously tried to 
avoid what is called in Western parlance the 
union of the Church and the State — a eharac- 
teristic feature of mcdiaevalisni. This is as 
it should be in a progressive modern 
democracy. We have accepted as a basis of 
our Constitution that the State in India should 
be seeular in eliaracter. And what ('xactly is 
meant by tlio concept of a secular State? Tlie 
ideal of a secular State was nicely exPiessed 
by some of the authors of uur Constitution in 
the Constituent Assembly, and we cannot do 
better than reproduce lierc what tliey stated 
there. secular State, as T understand it,’ 

said" Pandit. Lakshini Kanta Maitra (AVest 
Bengal: (Jeiieral) on 6th December, 4918, “is 
meant that the State is not going lo make any 
diserimination whatsoever on tlu* ground of 
religion or eommunity against any person 
professing auy particular form ot religious faith. 
Tliis means in essence that no particular 
religion in the State will receive any State 
patronage whatsoever. The State is not going 
to establish, patronise or endow any parti- 
cular religion to the exclusion of, or in pre- 
ference to, others and that no citizen in the 
State will have any preferential treatment or 

EX)* See Constituent Assembly DehateSf 6th De- 
cembpr, 1948, pp. 831-32. 


will be discriminated against simply on 
ground that he professed a particular form of 
religion. In other words, in the affairs of the 
State the professing of any particular religion 
will not be taken into consideration at all. 
This I consider to bo the essence of a secular 
State. At the same time we must be very 
careful to see that in this land of ours wc do 
not deny to anybody the right nut only to 
profess or practise but also to propagate any 

particular religion the Constitution 

has rightly provided for tins not only as a 
right but also as a fundamental right. In the 
exercise of this fundamental right every 
cominuniiy inhabiting this State professing 
any religion will have e(iual right and ec^ual 
facilities to do whatever it likes in accordance 
with its religion provided (that) it does not 
cla.sh with the conditions laid down bore” 
(namely, the requirements of })ublic order, 
molality and health as well as the other pro- 
visions relating to our fundamental rigliU). 

yiiri H. V. Kamath (C.P. and Bei'ar: 
General) observed:®' 

‘‘It is clear to my mind that if a btate 
identities itself with any particular religion, 
there will be rift within the State. After all, 
the State represents all the People who live 
within its territories, and, therefore, it cannot 
afford to identify itself with the religion 
''' any particular section of the Population.” 

And Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 
stated:® 

“Wc arc pledged (o make the Slate a 
.secular one. I do not, by the word ^secular,' 
mean that we do not believe in any religion, 
and that we have nothing to do with it in our 
day-1 o-day life. It only means that the State 
or the (Joveininent cannot aid one religion or 
give iireference to one religion as against 
another. Therefore it obliged to be absolutely 
secular in character.’^ 

As shown above, the right to freedom of 
religion as guaranteed by our Constitution is 
not an absolute or unqualilieci right. It is, in 
the first place, subject to the requirements of 
public order, morality and health. Secondly, it 
is subject to what has been provided for in 
Clause (2) of Article 25 of the Constitution 
as quoted before. These conditions arc suffi- 

21. Ibid, 6th December, 1948, p. 825. 

22. Ibid, 7th December, 1948, pp. 881-82. 
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ciently comprehensive and, as Shri K. Santha- 
iiain pointed out in the Constituent Assembly 
on Gth Dcsembcr, *1948, their full impications 
‘‘are not easy to discover/’ “Naturally,” he 
adaed,“ “they will grow with the growing social 
and moral conscience of the people. For 
instance, I do not know if for a considerable 
period of time the People of India will think 
that purdah'^ is consistent with the health of the 
people. Similarly, there are many institutions 
of Hindu religion which tlic future conscience 
of the Hindu community will consider as in- 
consistent with morality.’' This argument may 
equally apply to other religious communities in 
India. Of course, the final decision of what is 
consistent with Articles 25 or 26 of the Con- 
stitution will rest with our judicial y. 

ft may be noted here that during the consi- 
deration of Article 19 of the Draft Constitution 
of India which in effect became later on 
Article 25 of the Constitution, some members 
of the Constituent Assembly had objected* to 
the inclusion of the word “propagate” therein 
in connexion with religion as, it had been 
apprehended, this might lead to inter-communal 
conflicts in the countiy. It was, however, 
argued" against this view, in the first place, 
that the riglit to propagate religion followed 
from tile fundamental right to freedom of speech 
and exi^ression as guaranteed by Article 13 of 
the Draft Constitution, which corresponded to 
Article 19 of the Constitution. Secondly, it was 
pointed out that the exercise of this right was 
subject to the requirements of public order, 
morality and health, and that it must not be 
in violation of any other provision of Part III 
of the Constitution which dealt with funda- 
mental rights. This was considered to be a 
sufiicient safeguard -against any possible abuses 
of this right. Thiidly, it was brought" to the 
notice of the Constituent Assembly that the 
proposed riglit to propagate religion was based 
upon a comin’omise with Indian minorities, and 
that it was desirable that the compromise 
should be respecled. What Slni K. M. Munshi 
stated in this connexion in the Constituent 


Assembly on 6th December, 1948, is worthy of 
note here. “I have,” he said,” “only a few 
words to say with regard to the objections 
taken to the word ‘propagate’ ... In the 
present set-up that w'e are now creating under 
this Constitution, tliere is a secular State. There 
is no particular advantage to a member of one 
community over another; nor is there any 
political advantage by increasing one’s fold. In 
those circumstances, the word ‘propagate’ cannot 
possibly have dangerous implications which 
some of the Members think that it has. More- 
over, I was a party from the very beginning to 
the compromise with the minorities, which ulti- 
mately led to many of these clauses being in- 
serted in the Constitution and I know it was on 
this word that the Indian Christian community 
lai<l the greatest empluisis, not because they 
wanted to convert people aggressively, but 1)C- 
cause the word ‘propagate’ was a fundamenlal 
part of their tenet. Even il the word w^ere not 
there, I am sure, under the freedom of speech 
which the Constitution guarantees it will be 
open to any religious community to persuade 
other people to join their faith. So long as reli- 
gion is religion, conversion by free exercise of 
the conscience has to be recognised. The word 
‘propagate’ in this Clause*’ is nothing very 
mut*h out of the way as some people think, nor 
is it fraught with dangerous conseiiuences. 
Speaking frankly, wliatever i’s results we 
ought to respect the conii>romise. The Mino- 
rities Committee" the year before the last per- 
formed a great achievement by iuiving a un- 
animous vote on almost every jirovision of its 
report. This unanimity created an atmosphere 
of harmony and confidence in the majority 
community. Therefore, the word ‘propagate’ 
should be maintained in this Article in order 
that the compromise so laudably achieved by 
the Minority Committee should not be dis- 
turbed.” 

AVc have quoted Article 26 before. So far 
as the rights conferred by Clauses (a), (b), 

(c), and (d) of the Article arc concerned, they, 
too, are subject to the requirements of public 


23. Ibid, ^th December, 1948, p. 834. 

24. The italio is ours. 

* See Comtiluent Awmbly Debates, 3rd and 6tli 
December, 1948. ^ 

26. ffce ibid, 6th December, 1948. 

26. IbH 6th Deoember, 1948. 


27. Ibid, 6th December, 1948, pp. 837-38, 

28. I.C., Clause (1) of Article 19 of the Draft 
Constitution of India, etorreeponding to Clause (1) of 
Article 25 of the Constitution of India. 

29. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was the Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Minorities. 
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order, morality and health. Thus they are not 
'^absolute rights,^' and, as Dr. Arabcdkar made" 
it clear in the Constituent Assembly on 7th 
December, 1948, the State reserved to itself the 
right to regulate them whenever public order, 
morality and health would require it. 

IV 

We shall now refer to the views of our 
8u))r(‘me C^ourt on Articles 25, 25 and 27 of the 
Constitution, as expressed in connexion with its 
judgment,"* dated 16th March, 1954, in The 
(Commissioner, Hindu Religions Endowments, 
^^ad7'as vs. Sri Lakshmindra Thirtha S'Wamiar 
of Sri Shh'ur Mutt (to be referred to herein- 
after as the Swamiar case), its judgment,"" also 
dated 16th March, 1954, in Mahont Sri Jagan- 
naih Ramanuj Dos and another vs. The State 
of Orissa and another (to be referred to herein- 
after as the Jagannath Das case), and its 
jud<imcnt,"’ dated 18th March, 1954, in Ratilal 
Panachand Gandhi vs. The State of Bombay 
and Others and Sri Shappoorjee Bomanji BUIi’- 
moria and Others vs. The State of Bombay and 
Another (to be referred to hereinafter as the 
Ratilal Gandhi case) . These judgments were 
unanimous and were delivered in each case by 
Mukherjea J. 

Tn llu; (’ourse of ils judgment in the 
Swattnar case the Supreme ('"ourt declared:"' 

“\Vc HOW come to Article 25 (of the Con- 
siitutiun) Avhicli, as its language indieaios, 
secures to cACry person, subject to public 
order, health and morality, a freedom not only 
(o entertain such religious belief, as may be 

30. (\o\slil-nent Assembly Dcbalcft, 7th December, 


approved of by his judgment and conscience, 
but also to exhibit his belief in such outward 
acts as he thinks proper and to propagate or 
disseminate his ideas for the edification of 
others. A question is raised as to whether the 
word ‘person’ here means individuals only or 
includes corporate bodies as well. The question, 
in our opinion, is not at all relevant for our 
present purpose. A Mathadhipati'" is certainly 
not a corporate body; he is the head of a 
spiritual fraternity and by virtue of his office 
has to perform the duties of a religious teacher. 
It is his duty to practise and propagate tho 
religious tenets, of which he is an adherent and 
if any provision of law jnevents him from 
])ropagating his doctrines, that would certainly 
affect the religious freedom which is guarant-eed 
to every person under Article 25. Institutions 
as such cannot practise and propagate religion; 
it can be done only by individual persons and 
whether these persons prc'pagatc thei • personal 
views or the tenets foi wl)icli the institution 
stands is really imnviterial for purposes of 
Article 25. It is the propagation of belief that 
is protected, no matter whether the propagation 
takes place in a church or monastery, or in a 
temple or parlour meeting.” 

With regard to Article 26 of the Constitu- 
tion, the Supreme Court first held:" 

‘ As regards Article 26, the first question is, 
' is the precise meaning or connotation of 
uic expression ‘religious denomination’ and 
whether a Meath could come within this expres- 
sion. The word ‘denomination’ has been defined 
in the Oxford Dictionary to mean ‘a collection 
of individuals classed together under the same 


lars, p. 859. 

31. Thr Supn'wc Cunrl Ri-porls, 1954, Vol. V 
IX, SoptorTi'bcr & Orlobcr, 1051, pp. l(XI5-104fi. 

32. Ibid, pp. 1046-1065. 

33. Sitprcrnp Court Appeals^ 1954, Chandhun, 
(’'m lent I a, pp. 538-67. 

34. Civil Appellate Jiirii''di<*liori. Civil Appeal 
\o. of 1953 (Supreme Courl). 

This appeal was “directed aRainsI the iialpmcnt of 
a Division Bencih of the Madias High Court, dated 
the 131 h of December, 1951. by which tho learned 
Judges allowed a petition, presented by the respondent 
(Sri Lukshmindra Thirtha Swamiar) under Article 226 
of the Constitution, and diref'ted a writ of prohibition 
to in his favour prohibiting the appellant (the 

Commissioner, Hindu Religious Endowments. Madras) 
from proceeding with the settlement of ji scheme in 
(tonnection with a Math, known as the Shrirur Math, 
of which the petitioner^’ happened to be the he^ or 
superior (or Mathadhipati) .-TW Supreme Court 
E^nrls, 1954. Vol. V. Part IX; September & October 
|954. pp. 1007 and 1091. 


name: a religious sect, or body having a com- 
mon faitli and organization and designated by 
a distinctive name.’ It is well known that the 
practice of sotting up Maths as centres of 
theological teaching was stalled by Shri 
Sankarachaiya and was followed by various 
teachers since then. After Sankara came a 
galaxy of religious teachers and philosophers 
who founded tho different sorts and sub-sects of 
the Hindu religion that wo find in India at the 
present day. Each one of such sects or sub-sects 
can certainly be called a religious denomina- 

36. The head or teuperior of a Math (a religious 
inali^tion)^.^ Court Reportff, Vol. V, Part IX, 

September & October, 1964, pp. 1921-1032. 
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tion, as it is designated by a distinctive name, 
— in many cases it is the name of the founder, — 
and has a common faith and a common spiri- 
tual organization ... As Article 26 contem- 
plates not merely a religious denomination but 
also a section thereof, the Math or the spiritual 
fraternity represented by it can legitimately 
come within the purview of this Article.” 

“The other thing”, the Supreme Court 
further observed," “that remains to be consi- 
dered in regard to Article 26 is, what is the 
scope of Clause (b) of the Article which speaks 
of management ‘of its own affairs in matters 
of religion’? The language undoubtedly sug- 
gests that there could be other affairs of a reli- 
gious denomination or a section thereof which 
are not matters of religion and to which tb© 
guarantee given by this Clause would not apply. 
The question is, where is the line to be 
drawn between what are matters of religion 
and what are not? It will be seen that besides 
the right to manage its own affairs in matters 
of religion, which is given by Clause (b), the 
next two Clauses of Article 26 guarantee to a 
religious denomination the riglit to acquire and 
own property and to administer such property 
in accordance with law. The administration of 
its property by a reigious denomination has thus 
been placed on a different footing from th© 
right to manage its own affairs in matters of 
religion. The latter is a fundamental right 
which no legislature can take away, whereas 
the former can be regulated by laws which the 
legislature can validly impose. It is clear, 
therefore, that questions merely relating to ad- 
ministration of properties belonging to a reli- 
gious group or institution are not matters of 
religion to which Clause (b) of the Article 
applies. What then are matters of religion? 
The word ‘religion’ has not been defined 
in the. Constitution and it is a term 
which is hardly susceptible of any rigid defini- 
tion . . . Religion is certainly a matter of faith 
with individuals or communities and it is not 
necessarily theistic. There are well-known reli- 
gions in India, take, Buddhism avd Jainism 
which do not believe in God or in any Intelli- 
gent First Cause. A religion undoubtedly has 
its basis in a sy.stem of beliefs or doctrines 
which are regarded by those who profess that 

37. Ibid, pp. 1022-1024. 


religion is conducive to their spiritual well- 
being, but it would not be correct to say that 
religion is nothing else but (sic) a doctrine or 
belief. A religion may not only lay down a 
code of ethical rules for its followers to accept, 
it might prescribe rituals and observances, cere- 
monies and modes of worship which are regarded 
as integral parts of religion, and these forms 
and observances might extend even to matters 
of food and dress.” 

“The guarantee under our Constitution”, 
continued” the Supreme Court, “not only pro- 
tects the freedom of religious opinion but it pro- 
tects also acts done in pursuance of a religion and 
this is made clear by the use of the expression 
‘inactico of religion’ in Article 25. Latham 
C. J. of the High Court of Australia, while 
<lealing with the provision of Section IIG”" of 
the Australian Constitution which inter alia 
forbids of the Commonwealth to prohibit the 
‘free exercise of any religion,’ made the follow- 
ing weighty observations:" 

“It is sometimes suggt'sted in discussions 
on the subject of freedom of religion that, 
though the civil Government should not inter- 
fere with religious opinions, it nevertheless may 
deal as it pleases with any acts which are done 
in pursuance of religious belief without infring- 
ing the principle of freedom of religion. It 
appears to me to be difficult to maintain this 
distinction as relevant to the interpr(dution of 
Section 116. The section refc'i’s in express terms 
to the exercise of religion, and therefore it is 
intended to i)rotect from the operation of any 
Commonwealth laws acts which are done in the 
exercise of religion, 'rhus the section goes far 
beyond protecting liberty of opinion. It pro- 
tects also acts done in pursuance of religious 
belief as part of religion.” 

‘‘These observations api)ly fully to the 
protection of religion as guaranteed by the 
Indian Constitution. Restrictions by the State 

3d. Ibid, pp. 1024-1029. 

39. Section 116 of the Coininonwealth of Am traJia 
Constitution Act, 1900, runs as follows: 

‘416. The Commonwealth sliiill not make any 
law for establishing any religion, or for irnpruing any 
religious ol>Tervance, or for prohibiting the free exer- 
ci.sj of any /cligion, and no religious test shall be 
rtK|uired as a qualification for any office or public 
trust under the Commonwealth.” 

40. In connexion witli his judgment in Adelaide 
Company vs. The Commonwealth (67 C.L.R. 116. 
127). 
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upon free exercise of religion are permitted both 
under Articles 25 and 26 on grounds of public 
order, morality and health. Clause (2) (a) of 
Article 25 reserves the right of the State to 
regulate or restrict any economic, financial, 
political and other secular activities which may 
be associated with religious practice and there 
is a further riglit given to the State by Sub- 
clause (b)“ under which the State can legislate 
for social welfare and reform even though by 
so doing it might interfere with religious prac- 
tices. The learned Attorney-Cleneral lays stress 
upon Clause (2) (a) of the Article (25) and his 
contention is that all secular activities, which 
may he associated with religion but do not 
really constitute an essential part of it, are 
amenable to St^ite regulation. 

‘‘The contention formulated in such broad 
terma cannot, w^e think, be suj)ported. In the 
first place, what constitutes the essential part 
of a religion is primarily io be ascertained with 
reference to the doctrines of that ndigion itself. 
If the tenets of any religious sect of the Hindus 
prescribe that olferings of food should be given 
to the idol at particular hours of the day, that 
periodical ceremonies should be performed in a 
certain way at certain periods of the year or 
that there should be duily n'eital of sacred texts 
or oblations to the sacred fire, all tliese would 
be regarded as ])arts of religion and the mere 
fact thai they involve expenditure of money or 
employment of priests and servants, or the use 
of marketable eommodities would not make 
them secular activities [)artaking of coumiercial 
or economic character; all of them are religious 
practices and should be regarded as matters of 
religion within the meaning of Article 26(b). 
What Article 25(2) (a) contemplates is not re- 
gulation by the State of religious practices as 
such, the freecom of which is guaranteed by the 
Constitution except when they run counter 
to public order, health and morality, but regu- 
lation of activities which are economic, com- 
mercial or political in their character though 
they are associated with religious practices. We 
may refer in this connexion to a few American 
and Australian cases, all of which arose out of 
the activities of persons connected wuth the 
religious association known as ‘Jehova’s Wit- 
nesses.^ This association of persons loosely 

41. Of Clause (2) of Article 25 of the Comlitu- 

tion. 


organized throughout Australia, U.S.A. and 
other countries regard the literal interpretation 
of the Bible as fundamental to proper religious 
beliefs. This belief in the supreme authority of 
the Bible colours many of their political ideas. 
They refuse to take oath of allegiance to the 
king or other constituted human authority and 
oven to show respect to the national flag, and 
they decry all wars between nations and all 
kinas of war activities. In 1941, a company of 
‘.fehova’s Witnesses' incorporated in Australia 
eommenced proclaiming and teaching matters 
which were prejudicial to war activities and the 
d(d‘ence of the Commonwealth and steps were 
tak(‘ii against them under the National Security 
Regulations of the Skrte. The legality of the 
action of the Covernrnent was questioned by 
means of a writ petition before the High Court 
and the High Court held that the action of the 
Covernrnent was justified and that Section 116“, 
which guaranteed freedom of religion under the 
Australian Constitution, was not in any way 
infringed by the National vSecurity Regulations 
(Adelaide Company vs. The Commonwealth^ 
67 C.L.R. 116, 127). These were undoubtedly 
political activities though arising out of reli- 
gious belief entertained by a particular com- 
munity. In such cases, as Chief Justice Latham 
pointed out, the provision for (the) protection 
of religion was not an absolute protection to be 
h’^erpreted and ayiplied independently of other 
[provisions of the Constitution. These privileges 
must be reconciled with the right of the State 
to employ the sovereign power to ensure peace, 
security and orderly living without which 
constitutional guarantee of civil liberty would 
be a mockery.'’ 

The Supreme Court next referred to some 
American cases*^ and then remarked*: 

‘Tt is to be noted that both in the American 
as well as in the Australian Constitution ( 5 ?c) 
the right to freedom of religion has been 
declared in unrestricted terms without any 
limitation whatsoever . 1 .imitations, therefore, 

have been introduced by courts of law in these 
countries on grounds of morality, order and 

42. See foot-note 39 above. 

43. Considerations of .^pace do not permit iis to 
Stat-e the capes here. Reference may he made to 
the original judgment for details in this connexion. 

♦ The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V, 
Part IX, September & October, 1954, pp. 1098-1029. 
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social protection. An adjustment of the com- 
peting demands of the interests of Government 
and constitutional liberties is always a delicate 
and a difficult task and that is why we find 
difference of judicial opinion to such an extent 
in cases decided by the American courts where 
(lucstions of religious freedom were involved. 
Our Constitution-makers, howevir, have em- 
bodied the limitations wliich have been evolved 
by judicial pronouiiccmeiit.s in America or 
Australia in the (Constitution il^c'lf and th(‘ 
language of Articles 25 and 2(> is sufficiently 
clear to enable us to determine without the aid 
of foreign authorities as to what matters come 
witliin the purview of religion and what do not. 
As we have alreadv indicaled, fieedom of reli- 
gion in our (Jonstitution is not confined to reli- 
gious beliefs only; ii extiuids to religious ])rac- 
tices as well subject to the ri'strictioiis uhich the 
(kmsiitiition itself has laid dov n . Under 
Article 2G(b), (heiefoii*, a religious denomina- 
tion or organization enioys coui[>letc autonomy 
in the matter of deciding as to wliat rites and 
ecreiiioiiies ai(‘ (‘ssential m^cording to the ienets 
of the religion they hold and no outside autho- 
rity has any jurisdiction to interfere with their 
decision m such matters. Of course, the scale 
of expenses to he incuri(‘d in connexion with 
th.'se religious observances woiiltl 1 k‘ a matier 
of administration of iiropeity belonging, to the 
religious denomiiiation and can be cuiiiiolled by 
secular authoiities in accoidaiice any law 

laid down by a competent legislature; for it 
could not he the nijimction of any religion to 
dc.-lroy the insliliilion and ds endowments by 
incurring wasteful exiienditurc on rites and 
cen monies. It should lu* m»(iccd, however, ihat 
under Article 2G(dt, it is ihe fundamental right 
of a icligious denominalion or its representative 
to administer its properties in accordanr-c with 
law; and the hn\. tin refore, must leave the 
right, of administration io the icligioiis deno- 
mination ifself subject to ^ucli restrictions and 
legulation.s as it might clioo'^e to iinp-ose. A law 
which takes awav the rigiil of admlnistraaiou 
from the hand:- (^f .. if'liginus druoniinaiion 

altogether and ve.-ts it in any other authority 
wouifl amount to a violation of the right 
guaranteed under ("dause (fl) of Article 26.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court on 
another point in connexion with the case under 
consideration is also interesting. It held^ with 


regard to Section 21 of the Madras Hindu Reli- 
gious and Charitable Endowments Act, 1961:'“ 

''We agree . . . with the High Court (of 
Madras) in the view taken by it about Section 
21 . This section empowers the Commissioner 
(Hindu Religious Endowments, Madras) and 
his subordinate officers and also persons autho- 
rised by them to enter the premises of any 
religious institution or place of worship for +he 
purpose of exercising any power conferred or any 
duty imposed by or under the Act. It is well 
known that there could be no such thing as an 
unregulated and unrestricted right of entry in 
a public temple or other religious institution, 
for jiersoiis who arc not connected with the 
sj)iritual functions thereof. It is a traditional 
custom universally observed nut to allow access 
to any out^sider to the particularly sacred parts 
of a trmi)le as, for example, the place where the 
deity is located. There are also fixed hours of 
win’ship and rest for tlm idol when no distur- 
bance by any member of (he jiiiblic is allowed. 
Section 21, it is to hv noted, does not confine 
the light of entry to the outer ])ortion of the 
])remises; it docs not even exclude the inner 
saneluarv. blie Holy of Holies’ as it is said, the 
sani'tity of which is- zealously pri'served. Tt 
d(H‘s not say that the entry may h(‘ made after 
due^notic(‘ to tlie head of the mslitution and 
01 such hours which would not inti*rlere with the 
due observance of tin* riles and eeiemonics in 
tile institution. We think that as the section 
sUmds, it interferes with the fundamental rights 
of the Mathadhipati*'’ and the denomination of 
which he is head, guaranteed under Articles 25 
and 26 nf the Constitution ... In our opinion, 
Section 21 has been rightly held to be invalid.” 

We have (juoted before Article 27 of die 
(Jonstitution and may note here What the 
Supreme Court has ?^tatcd in regard to its im- 
plicalion. “What is forbidden by the Article”, 
the Courl observed'* in the course of its judg- 
ment in the S^^amiar case, “is the specific ap- 
propriation of the proceeds of any tax in pay- 
ment of expenses for the promotion or main- 
tenance of any pariicular religion or religious 

44. The Supreme Court Reports. 1054, VoJ. IX, 
Srptembrv & C<itober, 1954, pp. 103G-31. 

45. Marlrfia Act XIX of 1951. 

46. Tho head or superior of a Math. 

47. The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol. V, 
Part IX, September & October, p. 1045. 
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denomination. The reason underlying this pro- 
vision is obvious. Ours being a secular State 
and there being freedom of religion guaranteed 
by the Constitution, both to individuals and to 
groups, it is against the policy of the Consti- 
tution to pay out of public funds any money 
for the promotion or mainiciianee of any parti- 
cular religion or religious denomination.” The 
Court reiterated this view in its judgment in 
the Jagannath Das ease. “What is forbidden 
by Article 27”, it said"* in it, “is the specific 
appropriation of the proceeds of any tax in 
payment of expenses for the promotion or main- 
tenance of any particular religion or religious 
denomination”. This is only fail*. As Shri M. 
Ananthasayanam Ayyangar (Madras: General) 
observed in the Constituent Assembly on 7th 
December, 1948* in connexion with Article 21 
of the Draft. Constitution of India which in 
essence corresponded to Article 27 of the Con- 
stitution; “In a secular State where ilie State 
is expected to view all denominations in the 
same light, and not give encouragement (o any 
one particulai* denomination at the expense of 
others, this provision is absolutely necessary. 
This is part and parcel of the Charter of liberty 
and religious freedom to see that no particular 
denomination is given any advantage over 
another denomination. This Article is very 
important and it safeguards ihe interests of all 
minorities and religious pursuits.” But, it should 
l>e i)ointed out her(‘, if tlie imposition levied by 
the Slate is in the nature of a fee and not a lax,'*' 
tliat is to say, if it be “for some special sorvici* 
rendered or some special work done for the 
benefit of those from whom payments aie 
demanded,” tlic question of application of 
Article 27 will not arise. This was the view 
taken by llio Supreme Court in tlieir judgments 
in the Sivaniiar case, Jagannath Das case and 
in the Itatilal Ga7idhi case. Thus, for instance, 
we find that in the Jagatuiath Dqr case the 

48. The Supreme Court Reports, 195-4, Vol V, 
Part IX, September & October, 1954, p. 10^. 

♦ Constituent Assembly Debates, 7th Decein-^tT, 
1948, pp. 865^. 

49. There ia an elaborate diaciiiisioii by tin* 
Supreme Court of the distinction between a lax and 
a fee in its judgments in the Swamiar case, Jagannath 
Das case, and in the Ratilal Gandhi case. Roforenep- 
may be made to them by the interested reader. We 
Ijave not quoted the diKjussiou here a.< it is not veiy 
relevant to our purpoae. 


Supreme Court held*" that the annual contri- 
bution payable by a Math or temple under 
Section 49 of the Orissa Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act, 1939, as amended in 1952, 
which had laid down that every Math or 
temple having an annual income exceeding 
Rs. 250 must make an annual contribution, on 
a certain percentage basis of a progressive 
character, for meeting the expenses of the Com- 
missioner of Hindu Religious Endowments and 
liis staff, was not to be hit by Article 27 of the 
Constitution. The I'cason was that the object 
of such contribution under Section 49 of the 
said Act was “not tlie fostering or preservation 
of the Hindu religion or of any denomination 
within it”, but “to sec that religious trusts and 
institutions”, wherever they existed, were pro- 
perly administered. “It is tlu' secular adminis- 
tration of the religious institutions”, the Court 
further declared,’" ‘ tliat the lA'gislatiire seeks 
to eontrol and the object, as enunciated in the 
AeV** is to ensure diat tlie endowments attached 
to the religious Institution.s are pjoperly ad- 
ministered and their ineome is duly appro- 
priated for purpose.^ for which they were 
founded or exist. As there is no question of 
favouring any particular religion or religious 
denomination, Article 27 could not possibly 
apply.”’" Thus, it is clear that Article 27 only 
••rquire.s that, to quote Dr. Ambedkar, “public 
Ainds raised by taxes shall not be utili.sod for 
the benefit of any pariirular community” or 
religious denomination.*’* 

The view taken by (he Supreme (^nirt of 
Articles 25 and 26 of the Constitution in con- 
nexion with the Sv'amiar case was in essence 
reiterated by it in the eourse of its judgment in 
what we have called, for the sake of brevity, 
the Ratila! Gandhi case.“' Thus find in this 
judgment: 

50 The Supreme Court Reports, 1954, Vol,, V, 
i’art JX. Srptrnibrr it October, 1954 pp. 1052-1055. 

51. Ibid, np. 1054-1055. 

52. I e , the Hindu Endownirnts 

Act, UK>9, ns amended in 1952. 

53. Alsu rce in this connexion the judgment of 
■the Supreme Court in what we havi' ealled the Rat dal 
Gandhi case. -Supremo Couit Appents, 1954, Chau- 
ilhuri, Calcutta, pp. 538-57. 

54. See Constituent Assemt^lij Debate^, Tt-h De- 
»ci‘mbcr, 1948, p. 883. 

55. Supreme Court Appeals, 1954, Chaudhiiri, 
Calcutta, pp. 545-49. 
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‘‘Article 25 of the Constitution guarantees 
to every person and not merely to the citizens 
of India the freedom of conscience and the right 
freely to profess, practise and propagate religion. 
This is subject, in every case, to public order, 
healtli and morality. Further, exceptions are 
engrafted upon this right by Clause (2) of the 
Article. Sub-clause (a) of Clause (2) saves the 
power of the State to make laws regulating or 
restricting any economic, financial, political or 
other secular activity which may be associated 
with religious practice; and Sub-clause (b) 
reserves the State’s power to make laws provid- 
ing for social reform and social welfare even 
though tliey might interfere with religious prac- 
tices. Thus, subject to the restrictions which 
this Article imposes, every person has a funda- 
mental right under our Constitution not merely 
to entertain such religious belief as may be 
approved of by his judgment or conscience but 
to exhibit his belief and ideas in such overt 
acts as are enjoined or sanctioned by his reli- 
gion and, further, to propagate his religious 
views for the edification of others. It is im- 
material also whether the propagation ij^ made 
by a person in his individual capacity or on 
behalf of any church or institution. The free 
exercise of religion by which is meant the 
performance of outward acts in pursuance of 
religious belief, is, as stated above, gubjc'ct to 
State regulation, imposed to secure order, public 
health and morals of the people. What Hub- 
clause fa) of Clause (2) of Article 25 contem- 
plates is not State regulation of the religious 
practices as such which are protected unless 
they run counter to public health or morality 
but of activities which are really of an econo- 
mic, commercial or political character though 
they are associated with religious practices. 

‘^So far as Article 2fi is concerned, it deals 
with a particular a.spect of the subject of 
religious freedom, linder this Article, any reli- 
gious denomination or a section of it has the 
guaranteed right to e.stablish and maintain 
institutions for religioU'^ and charitable pur- 
poses and to manage in its own way all affairs 
in matters of religion. Rights are also given 
to such denomination or a section of it to 
acquire and own movable and immovable pro- 
perties and to administer such properties in 
accordance with law. The language of the two 
Clauses (b) and (d) of Article 26 would at 


once bring out the difference between tlie two. 
In regard to affairs in matters of religion, the 
right of management given to a religious body 
is a guaranteed fundamental right which no 
legislation can take away. On the other hand, 
as regards administration of property which a 
religious denomination is entitled to own and 
acquire, it has undoubtedly Uic right to ad- 
minister such property but only in accordance 
with law. This means that the State can regu- 
late the administration of trust properties by 
means of laws validly enacted; but here again 
it should be remembered that under Article 26 
(d), it is the religious denomination itself 
which has been given the right to administer 
its property in accordance with any law which 
the State may validly impose. A law which 
takes away the right of administration altogther 
from the religious denomination and vests it in 
any other or secular authority («*c), would 
amount to violation of tlie right which is 
guaranteed by Article 26(d) of the Constitution. 

“The moot point for consideration, there- 
fore, is: Where is the line to be drawn between 
what are matters of religion and what are not? 
Our Constitution-makers have made no attempt 
to define what 'religion’ is and it is certainly 
not possible to frame an exhaustive definition 
of the word 'religion’ which would be applicable 
to all classes of persons . . . Religious practices 
or performances of acts in pursuance of religious 
belief are as much a part of religion as faith 
or belief in particular doctrines . . . The dis- 
tinction between matters of religion and those 
of secular administration of religious properties 
may, at times, appear to be a thin one. But 
in eases of doubt, as Chief Justice Latham" 
pointed out . . . , the Court should take a com- 
monsense view and be actuated by considera- 
tions of practical necessity.” 

V 

Let us pass on to Article 28 of the Consti- 
tution, as quoted before. So far as Clause (1) 
of the- Article is concerned, wc may say at once 
that it follows as a corollary to the principle of 
neutrality in regard religious matters which 
the authors of our Constitution have accepted 
as one of its fundamental principles. And it is 
really unavoidable in a country like India 
where there is a '‘multiplicity of religions*^ Dr. 

06. Of Australia in Adelaide Company vs. The 
Commonwealth, 67 C.L.R. 116, 129. 
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B. R. Ambedkar was, therefore, hardly Wrong 
when he stated" in the Constituent Assfembly 
on 7th December, 1948, in connexion with 
Article 22(1) of the Draft Constitution of 
India which practically corresponded to Article* 
28{*1) of the Constitution: 

“Take a city like Bombay which contains 
a heterogeneous population believing in different 
creeds. Suppose, for instance, there was a school 
in the City of Bombay maintained by the 
Municipality. Obviously, such a school would 
contain children of the Hindus believing in the 
Hindu religion, there will be pupils belonging 
to the Christian community, Zoroastrian com- 
munity, or to the Jewish community. If one 
went further, and I think it would be desirable 
to go further than this, the Hindus again would 
be divided into several varieties; there would 
be the Snnatnni Hindus, Vcdic Hindus believ- 
ing in the Vedic religion, there would be the 
Buddhists, there would be the Jains — even 
ainonpt Hind\is there would be the Shaivites, 
there would be the Vaishnavites. Is the educa- 
tional institution to be required to treat all these 
children on a footing of equality and to provide 
religious instruction in all the denominations? 
It seems to me that to assign such a task to 
the State woiild be to ask it to do the im- 
po.ssible.” What is true of a city like Bombay 
docs apply a fortiori to the Union of India as 
a whole or even to any of its constituent States. 

Clause (2) of Article 28 seems to be very 
fair. And what Dr. Ambedkar stated* in the 
Constituent Assembly on 7th December, 1948, 
in its justification may be noted here. “There 
have been cases,” he said," “where institutions 
in the early part of the history of this country 
have been established with the object of giving 
religious instruction, and for some reason they 
were unable to have people to manage them and 
they were taken over by the State as a trustee 
for them. Now, it is obvious that when you 
accept a trust you must fulfil that trust in all 
respects. If the State has already taken over 
these institutions and placed itself in the posi- 

57. Constituent Assembly Debates, 7th De.cmber, 
1948, p. 888. 

* In connexion with the proviso to Article 22(1) 
of the Draft Constitution of India which in essence 
corresponded to Clause (2) of Article 28’ of the 
Gountitution. ! • f 

58. Constituent Assembly Debates, 7th December, 
1948, p. 880. 
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tion of trustee, then obviously you cannot say 
to the Government that notwithstanding the 
fact that you were, giving religious instruction 
in tiiese institutions, hereafter you shall not 
give such instruction. I think that would be 
not only permitting the Stat« but forcing it to 
commit a breach of trust,” 

Clause (3) of Article 28 achieves, to quote 
the words of Dr, Ambedkar again, “two pur- 
poses.” “One is,” he said," “that we are permit- 
ting a community which has established its 
(educational) institutions for the advancement 
of its religious or its cultural life, to give such 
instruction in the school. We have also pro- 
vided that (the) children of other communities 
who attend that school shall not be compelled 
to attend such reigious instructions (sic) which 
undoubtedly and obviously must be the instruc- 
tion in the religion of that particular com- 
munity, unless the(ir) parents consent to it. As 
I say, we have achieved this double purpose 
and those who want religious instruction to be 
given are free to establish their institutions and 
claim aid from tlu; State, give religious instruc- 
tion, but shall not be in a position to force that 
religious instruction on otJier communities.” 
Thus, under Clause (3) while a community “is 
free to give religious instruction” in its educa- 
tional institutions and the grant, if any, “made 
by the State shall not be a bar to the giving 
such instruction, it shall not give (religious) 
instruction to, or make it compulsory upon, the 
children belonging to other communities unless 
and until” the consent of their parents has been 
obtained." Further, the continuance of .the re- 
cognition of an educational institution by the 
State would, it is submitted, depend on the 
fulfilment by the institution of the requirement® 
of Clause (3) . It may also be noted here that, 
according to Dr. Ambedkar, once an educa- 
tional institution, whether maintained by a 
community or not, gets a grant out of State 
funds, it must be open to all communities." 
Presumably this follows from Clause (2) of 
Article 29 of the Constitution. 

It should, however, be pointed out here 

59. Tn the Murm of his speech on Article 93 of 
the Draft Constitution of India, whi^ in efl^t oor- 
responded to Article 98 of the Cemstitutibn. — Ihid, 
p. 884. 

60. ' Ibid. p. S84. 

61. Ibid, p. 884. 
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that religious instruction as contemplated by 
Article 28 of the Constituition, should not be 
confused with the pursuit of academic studies 
or the course of training in cultural subjects. 
This point seems to have been established from 
the following discussion" in the Constituent 
Assembly on 7th December, 1948, although it 
must be admitted that, in the absence of any 
authoritative definition, the court of law alone 
is competent to state what exactly is meant by 
religious instruction; 

“Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: May I 
put the honorable Member one question? There 
is, for instance, an educational institution 
wholly managed by tlic Government, like the 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. There the Vedas 
are tauglit, Smritis are taught, the Gita is 
taught, the Upanishads are taught. Similarly in 
several parts of Bengal there are Sanskrit 
Institutions where instructions in these subjects 
are given. You provide in Article 22(1)" that 
no religious instruction can be given by an 
institution wholly maintained out of State 
funds. These are absolutely maintained by 
State funds. My point is, would it be inter- 
preted that the teaching of Vedas, or Smritis, 
or Shastros or Upanishads comes within the 
meaning of a religious instruction? In that case 
all these institutions will have to be closed 
down. 

“The Honourable Dr. B. R. Ainbedkar: 
Well, I do not know exactly the ch'aractcr of 
the institutions to which ray friend Mr. Maitra 
has made reference . . . 

“Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: Take, 
for instance, the teaching of Gita, Upanishads, 
the Vedas and things like that in Government 
Sanskrit Colleges and schools. 

“The Honourable Dr. B. R. Ambedkar: 
My own view is this, that religious instruction 

ta. Ibid, pp. 884^. 

63. Of tho Draft Gonilitution of India, corrcB- 
ponding to Articl« 28(1) of the Constitution of 
India. 


is to be distinguished from research or study. 
Those are quite different things. Religious 
instruction means this. For instance, so far as 
the Islam (ic) religion is concerned, it means 
that you believe in one God, tliat you believe 
that Pagambar the Prophet is the last Prophet 
and so on, in other words, what we call 'dogma.’ 
A dogma is quite different from study. 

“Mr. Vice-President:" May I interpose 
for one minute? As Inspector of Colleges for 
the Calcutta University, I used to inspect the 
Sanskrit College, where, as Pandit Maitra is 
aware, students have to study not only the 
University course but books outside it in, 
Sanskrit literature and, in fact, Sanskrit sacred 
books, but this was never regarded as religious 
instruction; it was regarded as a course in 
culture . 

“Pandit Lakshmi Kanta Maitra: My point 
is this. It is not a question of research. It is a 
mere instruction in religion or religious branches 
of study. I ask whether lecturing on Gita and 
Upanishads would be considered as giving reli- 
gious instruction? Expounding Upanishads is 
not a matter of re.search. 

“Mr. Vice-President: It is a question of 
teaching students and I know at least one 
instance where there was a Muslim student in 
the >Sanskrit College.’’ 

• Thus religious instruction as contemplated 
by Article 28 of the Constitution is to be inter- 
preted in a different way from the teaching of 
a particular religious subject — even a religious 
treatise — as a part of an academic curriculum. 
Of course, as already stated, the final decision 
on a disputed question like this rests with the 
court of law, and the court of law is expected 
to take a conunonsense view of things in a 
matter like this. 

In our later articles in this series we pro- 
pose to deal with some other Fundamental 
Rights under our Constitution. 

61. Dr. H. C. Mookhcrjec. 
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And now Jordan has been caught in the whirl- 
wind of international power politics. The diver- 
gent air-currcnts of Russian communism, 
American capitalism and militarism, British 
imperialism and Arab nationalism have lifted 
Ihis small State, in the centre of the Middle 
East iKjlitical pressure zone, from the surface 
realities. The young king Hussain has dismissed 
the Nationalist leader Nabulsi and his cabinet 
which was opposed to Eisenhower Doctrine, and 
Nabulsi was a great exponent of Arab Nationa- 
lism. According to the king he had communist 
leanings. Another ministiy was formed under 
Dr. Khuladi but he also could not carry on for 
more than a few dixys. He had to resign. The 
House of Representatives was dissolved, all poli- 
tical parties were banned and Martial Law was 
declared. Now tlic whole country is under the 
heels of military rule. The United States sixth 
fleet has been moved to the eastern Mediterra- 
nean and U.S. military men and politicians have 
indicated the possibility of dropping of para- 
chute units any moment at the deterioration of 
conditions there. A substantial dollar aid is 
waiting to hear the king say, ‘Yes, come.’ The 
USSR, on the other hand, has threatened grave 
consequences of any interference by the Western 
Powers in the affairs of Jordan. Arab heads of 
States, specially Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria 
are disturbed at these developments. 

The genesis of the trouble is not far to 
seek. The Jordanian crisis is a symptom of the 
broader Middle East problem. The situation of 
the Middle East at the junction of three conti- 
nents, has placed it at the cross-roads of com- 
merce and trade, and the western countries 
which are most advanced industrially and com- 
mercially have a vital stake in maintaining 
there ocean, air and land routes to Eastern 
Africffli and Southern, South Eastern and Far 
Eastern Asia. Besides, this is also at the route 
of ‘logistics’ for these regions. Economically 
also the Middle East is vital for the West. 'It 
has about 70 per cent of the world’s oil reserve 


and produces about 20 per cent of world’s out- 
put which supplies about 80 pef cent of the 
Western European requirements on which 
depend their industrial and military strength and 
their standard of living. The entire plan of 
NATO defence will be shattered to pieces in the 
event of stoppage of supply for a long time. 
NATO being the ‘first line of defence’ in the 
American Hemispheral Defence scheme is of 
vital importance to the U.S. A. The U.S, A. 
cannot satisfy the oil needs of the Western 
European countries for a long time because of 
her own soaring requirements and dwindling 
home and the Carribean supplies. The location 
of this vital region close to the southern border 
of communist Russia has made the area stratep- 
dally important in the ‘Power Bloc Politics,’ 
for if once the region through communist sub- 
version and infiltration falls in line with Russia, 
the freedom and security of the ‘democracies’ 
will be jeopardised. Except for Israel and 
Turkey which are a bit advanced, the whole 
area is subject to arid climate, backward 
:onomy, low standard of living, social weak- 
ness, and political unstability resulting from 
their natural environment and political domi- 
nation by Britain and France and lately by the 
U.S. A. This has made the whole of the Middle 
East a fertile ground for communist activities. 
After the decline of British power in the repon 
the U.S. A. has been trying to gain strength on 
the pretext that the Middle East has become a 
‘Power Vacuum’. Now it will be easier to under- 
stand the Jordanian situation in this regional 
setting. 

Historically speaking, Jordan is a young 
kingdom. Formerly it formed a part of the Otto- 
man Empire. After the fall of this Empire in 
World War I several small political States 
came into being and Trans-Jordan was one of 
them. According to the promises of France and 
Britain the liberated States were to bawe 
national governments and administrations but 
after the cessation of hostilities the promises 
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were forgotten and according to the secret 
Sykes-Picot Agreement the region was divided 
between them. Other great powers did not come 
in the picture because Russia was going through 
her revolution and the U.S.A. had characteris- 
tically recoiled to her isolationist policy. Thus 
France got the League of Nations’ mandate over 
Syria and the Lebanon, and Britain received 
the mandate over Iraq and Palestine which also 
included Trans-Jordan. The breach of promises 
by these powers fanned the flames of nationa- 
lism. Germany’s propaganda and subversive 
activities against Britain and France gained 
ground in the ‘Fertile Crescent’. Tlie U.S.A. 
also became interested by then and sided with 
the national movements in the name of their 
national heroes Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington. Britain cleverly adjusted her 
relations with the countries of the region. 
Palestine was divided into two parts, the area 
east of the Jordan river being Trans-Jordan. 
In 1922 it was turned into an Emirate under a 
pro-British Emir Abdullah while his brother 
Faisal was made the King of Iraq. But the 
British controlled the Jordanian armed forces, 
the Arab Legion, by modernising and putting 
it under the command of General Peako and 
later on of John Glubb (known as Glubb 
Pasha) who became a de facto ruler. Thus 
Britain was successful for the time being in 
keeping the national emotionalism under con- 
trol. During World War II, Britain, U.S.A. and 
Russia occupied nearly the whole of the Middle 
East to check the advance of Hitler . But again 
at the end of the war there arose intense 
opposition to foreign domination specially by 
Britain and France. The U.S.A. was now 
more interested both economically and strate- 
gically; and now that Britain was reduced to a 
third-rate power, the U.S.A. also waited to 
take her due place as the defender of the region 
against any outside interference, specially by 
the U.S.S.R. 

In the face of all these combined forces 
Britain withdrew her rule from Trans- Jordan 
in 1946. Trans-Jordan became independent but 
even then the military control was maintained 
through the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 1948 
which granted Britain the right to maintain 
bases at Amman, Mafraq and Aqaba and station 
troops for twenty years. Glubb Pasha was still 


the commander. In return for this Jordan was 
to receive an annual subsidy of £12,000,(X)0. The 
creation of the Jewish State of Israiel as a ful- 
filment of the British promise (Balfour Decla- 
ration of 1917) and the influx of 500,000 Arab 
refugees created grave rehabilitation problems 
for the desert State. This made Jordan (as now 
it began to be called due to the inclusion of the 
tr.ins-part of Palestine west of the River Jordan) 
a bitter enemy of Britain and also of the 
U.S.A. which helped in the creation of Israel and 
gave it economic sustenance. There was also tbe 
inner rivalry between Britain and the U.S.A. 
The assassination of King Abdullah in 1952 and 
the accession of Prince Talat who was openly 
anti-British and Pro-American is said to be an 
American intrigue. But Britain also intrigued 
and influenced the Jordanian parliament to 
dethrone Talat on the pretext that he was men- 
tally deranged. The minor King Hussain was 
put under a temporaiy Regency Council of jiro- 
British men. But in the meantime Arab 
hationalism was growing stronger every day. 
The patriotic political ))artics, especially the 
National Socialist Party, lieaded by Suleiman 
Nabulsi, worked against all sorts of foreign inter- 
ference in domestic affairs. The Baghdad Pact 
was rejected outright, Glubb Paslui was dis- 
missed and the first free elections were held in 
16.56 which brought Nabiilsi at the head of the 
government. Nabulsi had a mandate from the 
people to end the humiliating treaty of 1948. 
Anglo-French aggression over Egypt hastened 
his steps. He refused Britain the use of R.A.F. 
bases in Jordan against Egypt, joined the Joint 
Military Commiajnd with Egypt and Syria and 
abrogated the 1948 treaty as soon as the only 
financial implication was solved by the pro- 
mises of Syria, Saudi Arabia and Egypt to full the 
gap created by the stopptigc of the annual British 
payment. Thus Britain was expelled from Jordan. 
When the British treaty of 1930 with Iraq 
ended she kept her hold there by bringing Iraq 
in the Baghdad Pact but as Jordan had rejected 
the 'idea of any such pact oairlicr there was no 
thread to bind. With British exit Jordan be- 
came a place where l)oth the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. looked for influence. Jordan was 
showing inclinations to enter into diplomiaitic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and China, and 
■ hence the U.S.A. became impatient to 
influence King Hussain not to let his country 
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f'o tliat way. And wliat ha« follov/cd is a result to stop the flow of oil with all its disastrous 
of this, cunse<iuenccs on the defence and economy of 

But why Jordan is considered to be vital the West European countries. The Suez Canal 
for the big pow’ors involved in the region? The crisis, after the withdrawal of British forces 
answer is given by one very important geogra- from the canal zone, has made this pipe-line 
pliical element of Jordan, her location. Though even more important than before. One of the 
not even a single drop of oil is obtained from reasons for the domination over Egypt was to 
lier territory, it is only Jordan’s geogrjiphical maintain the transport of oil through the canal 
loc’ation which has made the country so impor- and this is also the case with Jordan. Interested 
tant in the Middle East where the political Powers arc trying to bully Egypt to bring her 
cross-currents are primarily seen on the surface in line with them and tlie same story may 'be 
of liquid oil. Jordan is brought into oil politics repeated as regards Jordan on account of the 
because oil pipe-lines from Iraq and Saudi similar situation from the point of view of oil 
Anajbia pass through this State to touch the transit. Renan’s theory that ‘a land so impor- 
Mcditerrancan porta on the west. In times of tent to the rest of the world cannot be entirely 
w'ar even between the Middle East States them- independent politically’ is working in the 
selves, as between Jordan and cither of the region. 

neighbouring States, Israel, the Lebanon, Syria, The same locational factor hae made 
Iraq or Saudi Arabia, the pipe-line oan be out Jordan a vital link in the ocean, land and air 
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communications of the Middle East in particular 
and the whole world in general. Witii the reluc- 
tant British exit from Egypt and subsequent 
disturbances over the control of the Suez Canal, 
the door to the East, Britain and her friends 
are considering the possibility of the construc- 
tion of an out-flanking ship canal via Israel to 
the Dead Sea and thence to Aqaba and out to 
the Gulf for the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
Both the Dead Sea and the port of Aqaba are 
in Jordanian territory. Port Aqaba at the head 
of the Gulf of Aqaba has a better port-site than 
that of their Umin Rashrash and, is therefore, 
coveted by the Israelis as a port on Asiatic 
waiters, which among otlicr advantages would 
obviate Suez Canal passage which has become a 
serious point of contention with the non-Bagh- 
dad Pact Arab countries. The closure of the 
Suez Cana.l by Egypt against Israeli ships was 
also one of the reasons for the Israeli attack 
on Egypt; even the Gulf of Aqaba is considered 
by Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Jordan to be terri- 
torial water whcr(>as Israel and her western 
supporters hold it to be an international water 
with right to free access to Israeli ships. If 
Jordan is anyhow brought to terra with the 
Western Powers, two powers out of the four 
bordering its shores would be practically brought 
in favour of the intcrnationaliz'ation of the 
Gulf, though its possibility is quite remote. 
The strategic role of this ocean lane has been 
exemplified in the last world war when this 
‘back-door route’ was successfully used to build 
up powerful forces for the annihilation of the 
enemy forces in North Africa. This route also 
included the road from Aqaba to Mann and 
thereafter the Hejaz Railway entering into 
Syria. In the event of invasion from the north 
the same port of entry and lines of supply can 
be Used to defend the oil-wells and the pipe- 
lines of the region. 

The new all-weather trunk road runs from 
Haifa, the Israeli Mediterranean Port, via 
Amman, the Jordanian capital, to Rutba and 
Baghdad and then to Basra near the head of 
the Persian Gulf. This road traverses the land- 
bridge between the heads of the Persian Gulf 
and the Mediterranean Sea, This communica- 
tioreal interest had prompted the British to make 
a curious north-east extension of the Jordanian 
territory to form a continuous frontier with that 
of the equally curious western extension of the 


Iraqi territory. At that time Britain, Jordan 
and Iraq had close treaty aims, and Syria in 
the north and Saudi Arabia in the south were 
potential enemies. The curious extension of the 
territories gave protection to the oil pipe-lines 
and the road and air routes. But now that Jordan 
has gone out of hand a serious breach in the 
communication line has occurred. 

The air-routes from London to Karachi 
pass via Jordan, and Mafraq had became a big 
R.A.F. station and airfield of major impor- 
tance. Thus Jordan was important both as a 
way-station for the commercial and civil air- 
lines and as a strategic air-base near the Soviet 
southern rim. Even if the conventional warfare 
is ruled out in the future, air-bases are indis- 
t)en8ablc for nuclear warfare also. Israailia in 
Egypt had gone out of hand earlier and now the 
evacuation of Jordan had made Mafraq useless 
for the Western Powers. There remains only 
Hibbaniya in Iraq which is tlie only airfield of 
major importance near the Russian border in the 
whole of the Middle East. With hostile Syria in 
the north the landing facilities and air passages 
might be denied to the Western Powers in the 
event of war as it was denied (luring the Suez 
crisis . 

Thus we see that the geographical location 
of Jordan is such that if she is allowed to re- 
mam out of the western camp she niay present 
a serious breach in the ocean, land and air 
communication system and thus substantially 
affvct the defence strategy of the Western 
Powers led by the U.S.A. in the region. 

The locational factor gains added importance 
in view of the recent political developments and 
set-ups in the Middle East. The Baghdad Pact 
countries of the Middle East — Turkey, Iraq and 
Iran — are close friends of the Western Powers, 
but they are separated from Israel, another 
friend of the Western Powers (though not re- 
cognised by Iraq and Iran) by Jordan. Thus 
the Pact area (Iraq and Iran) fails to have a 
free and direct outlet to the Mediterranean. H 
Jordan is forced to be a friend of the U.S.A. , 
there will be a continuous zone of friendly 
States right from the southern Mediterranean, 
shores to the western borders of India. This 
will make the Pact stronger and more effective. 
This zone will separate Syria and the Lebanon 
in the north from Saudi Arabia and Egypt in 
the south and south-west respectively. Jordan 
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will be broken away from the united front of 
the hostile Arab States and the joint army com- 
mand between Egypt, Jordan and Syria will be 
nullified. This will foil the attempt of the three 
joint command countries to form a federation 
between them which has been their declared 
objective. This will strike at the very root of 
the leadership of Nasser, the worst enemy 
of the west in the Middle East. The Damascus 
Pact, which came into being as a reaction to 
the Baghdad Pact, will be considerably 
weakened. Israel, the stooge of the West, 
which is the breathing space for them if the 
surrounding atmosphere at any time becomes 
suffocating, will become a bit safe from the 
Jordan side where she luas the longest frontier, 
in case Jordan rejects the shadow of the West. 
Because all these developments will make the 
Western Powers, especially the U.S.A., mili- 
tarily, economically, and politically stronger in 
the Middle J<iast, the U.S.S.R. would dislike 
it and would try to keep Jordan as far away 
from the West as possible. With this end in 
view slie will try to instigate her communist 
and other leftist friends in Jordan to influence 
the vocal and active politicians as well as the 
public sentiment and to foment trouble if neces- 
sary . 

But the U.S.A. is more likely to gain, at 
least temporarily, in the contest for supremacy 
in Jordan on account of three factors. Firstly, 
because Jordan is governed by a king who fears 
the rise of leftists in whose scheme of things 
there is no place for a king. The U.S.A. is no 
enemy to kingship in the Middle East, rather 
she favours this system because it is easier to 
influence one man and keep the whole nation 
under domination. The history of the grant of 
oil concessions to the U.S.A. in Saudi Arabia 
shows that it was King Saud who in spite of 
popular opposition granted concession on one- 
fourth royalty basis. The nationalist rising in 
Egypt has swept away the king land there is no 
kingship in Syria and the Lebanon. Thus the 
king finds these countries dangerous for his per- 
sonal future and finds a closer friend in Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia. As the U.S.A. preaches 
against these countries, he stands to gain. 
Secondly, the King of Jordan and the King of 
Iraq belong to the same Hashamite family. 
Iraq being a member of the Bagdad Pact 
leans towards the West and earries his cousin in 
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Jordan with him. The family has old enmity 
with Syria. The King of Jord^ remembers how 
they were driven out of Damascus and how 
their plan of Greater Syria had been foiled. 
This blood relation which is very thick in the 
Arab World, prevented the Jordanian king from 
joining the Damascus Pact which was aimed 
against tlie Baghdad Pact and one of the aims 
of which was to turn out Iraq from the Arab 
League because she had joined the Pact in 
spite of repeated warnings to the contrary. The 
only fact that holds the king closer to the anti- 
Baghdad Pact Arab countries is the danger of 
her iimuediate neighbour Israel which has 
demonstrated her aggressive strength several 
times after her inception, the attack on Egypt be- 
ing the most recent. But this relation between 
Israel and Jordan may be expected to change for 
the better if Jordan accepts the Eisenhower 
Doctrine which has been introduced in the 
Middle East to give economic and military help 
to the countries in the region in case there is 
communist activity or open aggression. In that 
case both Israel and Jordan will be under the 
strong hands of the U.S.A. and their policies 
will be guided by her. 

Thirdly, Jordan’s economy requires subs- 
tantial financial backing from la rich nation. 
After the exit of the U.K. she has lost a finan- 
cier as well as a source of financial organisers, 
-cchnicians and skilled personnel. The future of 
Jordan's «1 ,400,000 people, 600,000 of whom are 
disgruntled refugees from Palestine, depends on 
the implementation of the economic programme. 
The greater part of the country is bare sandy 
tiableland; only the higher and rainier western 
part of the tableland near the Jordan Vailley 
and the Dead Sea is suitable for erop raising 
while further east where rainfall drops sharply, 
nomadic tribes find only a poor living. To 
rehabilitate the baekward economy Jordan has 
planned for irrigation land agriculture schemes, 
extension of the port of Aqaba, a road link .be- 
tween Aqaba and Amman, the capital, a national 
oil refinery, the development of potash and 
phosphate industries and the rehabilitation of 
Jordan’s part of the Hejaz Railway. Though 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria filled up the 
gap made by the stoppage of British annual 
subsidy, they are not able to finance a>ll theee 
projects as they have serious financial limita- 
tions. For the Arabian Potash Company which 



is a Jordanian project, Egypt and Saudi Arabia 
had agreed to subsidise £125,000 each and 
Syria and the Lebanon had promised £62,500 
each while the rest £625,000 had to be found 
out by Jordan herself. Besides, the oil refinery 
project is expected to cost £4,100,000 and the 
Aqaba port development and the road link 
with Amman are expected to cost about 
£4,500,000. All this money cannot be expected 
from the poor Middle East anti-Baghdad Pact 
neighbours and the king smells the danger in 
the communist money (though openly he is to 
admit help from any quarter). So there is a 
great temptation to accept the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, if not in name, in spirit. 

If due to these factors Jordan is lured in 
the trap laid out by the U.S.A. the whole 
scheme of things in the Middle East is going 
to be changed. The plan of Nasser will 
be shattered and the entire political an<l 
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military set-up in the Middle East will go 
through a drastic change. This will be a defeat 
not only of Nasser but of all the anti-Baghdad 
Pact countries of the Middle East. This is why 
they arc trying to influence King Hussain not 
to go for the Eisenhower Doctrine. But the 
king is trying to play the role of the man with 
the donkey trying to please everyone. He 
swears in the name of Arab nationalism and 
abhors the idea of pacts to please his people, 
and to seek the hands of his neighbours and at 
the same time welcomes financial help (with no 
strings attached) from any quarter whatsoever 
to please both the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union. But will this role succeed for long? 
People doubt. The wind must blow this way or 
that. Even today it is apparent, the wind has 
the tendency to be westerly. This may juevail 
for sometime only; the cyclone in th(' j)eople’{5 
mind cannot be far behind. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF BENGAL NATIONALISM 

(1905-1910) 

An Analysis of Sri Aurobindo^s Political Thought During the Swadeshi Days 

By Dr, VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA, m.a (Columbia), Ph.D. (Chicago) 
Professor of Politics, Patna University 


The Swadeshi Movenient in Bengal was not a 
mere political agil^ation. It was the dynamic out- 
burst of the soul of a nation which was trying to 
obtain crystallised self-expression. Behind the 
movement lay the philosophical and sociological 
teachings of Lokamanya Tilak, Sri Aurob'ndo, 
Bipin Chandra Pal, Surendranalh Banerjee ami 
also Rabindranath Tagore. Sri AurobindoV 
];]k>litical thought provides us an i!>sight into the 
foundations of that movenient and its basically 
si:Kritual-political orientation . 

Auirobinda illustrates his theory o^ divine 
determinism in history with reference to Bengal 
natioinalist movement: 

^^Nationalism is immortal, nationalism cannot 
die because it is no human thing, it is God who 
is working in Bengal. God cannot be killed, 
God cannot be sent to jaiL^ 

He considers God 6r Atman to be the 
leader of the movement and hence in his speeches 


he advocates a rOurn to the spirit arid the rcali 
sation of its plans and dictates. If : he voice of 
the spiri.i would have been rightly listened to 
and appVehended there could always be found 
people who would act according to the commands 
of a God-inspired leader. If the movement of 
rationalism was in the divine plan, the British 
invasion of India was also, accordng to Auro- 
bindo, a part of the spiritual mechanism because 
the former was the antithesis of the latter. In 
the eighteenth century the country was full of 
trai’’o1*s, self-seekers and powerful men. It was 
the reign of Tamas. The time was ready for 
the slavery and political dependence of the people 
of the cojujifry. At that period the British 
appeared on the scene to effectuate the inscrut- 
able design of providence. Hence the cruel and 
inhuman repiTessidns perpetrated by British 
imperialism were also a part of the divine plan. 

^‘Repression is nothing but the hammer of 
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PHILOSOPHIOAIi K)UNDATION]3 Op BENGAL 

God that is beating us into shape so that we implies the concept of “God-sent leader.’’ . All 
may be moulded into| a mighty nation and an great movementsi in history require leaders who 
instrument for his work in the world.” are voluntary agents for executing the divine 

The principal aim of the divine power be- will. They are infused with divine energy and 
bind British imperialism was the effectuation of force. The philosophy behind such a conception 
[ndia’s unification, a task which Aurobindo con- is that Kali works through these great men. 
ndets t(^ be the central trend in the history of Kali is tjhe dynamic aspect of the absolute being 
India for the last two thousand years. Being a and she is the enibodimenit of divine force, 
uystic who reads the will of God in history he dynamics and energy. It is not ^accidental that 
interprets all the principal events in the course she works more in one maiii than in another. A 
the Bengal movement and the general move* leader is chosen because he vindicates the possi- 
rnent of Indian nationalism to be designed aed S)ilities of a willing channel of the divine force. 


ivilled by Gbd.j Hd considers the historic 
breach of the Congress at Surat also to be a 
part of the divine will in action. Tilak’s depor- 
lalion to Mandalay in (Burma was also the w^Ul 
)f God. 

“It is He, not any other, who has taken 
them and His ways arc not the ways of men, 
for He is all- wise.” 

Since the real leaders of the movement were 
not Aswini Kuirifar Datta or Tilak, however 
i 5 rcat they might be, but God himself, Hence his 
IV ill had to be accepted. 

This theory of divine detelnninism of history 
and the ultimate leadership of political moive- 
ments (like Indian nationalism and the French 
Revolution) by God is a cardinal belief of the 
Hindu philosophical mind. In the Mahabatata 
c^nd the Puranas there are instances of providen- 
tial inteivenlious in course of history. In th^ 
Gita it is stated that wherever there is any- 
thing great and colossal in human and cosmic 
history that is to be considered as a manifesta- 
lion of the divine. The Vedas contain the clas- 
sic history of the fight between Indra and Vritra 
where the king of the gods is solicited for kill- 
ing a great destrucrive demon. Tlius what 
Aurobindo is doing is| only restating a vital 
Hindu theological creed. The difference how- 
ever is that he brings in other illustrations from 
the different countries of he wjorld to substanti- 
ate his point of view. Such a divine and provi- 
dential historical interpretation was suited ta 
ihe sociology of the time because it nolj only 
provided a rationalisation of much that would 
have app^eared otherwise as terrible, cruel and 
frustrating but it also suffused the people, the 
leaders and the movement with great consolation 
and a tremendous optimism in terms of the be- 
lief in an inevitable future success. ) 

The jmetapbyaics of divine d^e^nini^ 

I ' • 


Once chosen, Kali never rejects him nor alloiws ‘ 
him to reject her, unless the main objective has 
been realised. In the Bhagavadgita Krishna tells 
Arjuiia that although being over-powered with 
at;i egoistic ndlion the latter would like to 
renounce warfare still it could not be possible 
because Ihe great powerful force of Nature would 
almost compulsively goad and impel him to 
action. For the concrete success of any movement 
several types of instruinenls are needed. Some 
may he rejected and thrown while some are 
preserved. “This is the greatness of the great 
man, not that by their own strength they can 
determine great events but that they are serviceable 
and specially forged irjslruments of the Pow*er 
which determines them.” Kali takes possession 
of them and hence such leaders can achijeve 
results beyond any ordinary canons of rational 
alculation, prediction and expectataion. Ratio- 
nality and fofreseeable possibility are the human 
criteria of judgmeny but since Kali is the divine 
dynamism acting in the cosmos she can effectuate 
the impossible. Hence the people commissioned 
to work out the will and design of the divine 
manifest signs of superhuman strength and will- 
power because they are ‘full of force of the 
Zeitgeist.^ The idea that a power beyond man 
was w^orking in the nationalist movemeni] in 
Bengal was a matter of strong faith in Aurobindet 
and in a speech in Bombay in January, 1908 
he said : 

. this great nation will rise again 
and becotryj once more what it was in dte 
days of its spiritual greatness. You are the 
iiisiruments of God to save the light, to 
save the spirit of Pndia from lasting obs- 
curation and abasement.” 

The political theory of the God-sent leader 
as the divine instrument for effective terreatoial 
ac^on is a logical impUcaiion from the teachinp 



of the. Bhagavadgifa and th# Ihntra. Vivekananda 
honeMy believed tjhat by grace of the spiritual 
realization of his great teacher Ramakrisbna, 
Kali had entered intfo him and ivas using him as 
the instrument for reviving the ancient) gospel 
of the VedantiB. A psychologist or a psycho- 
analyst or a materialist may try to explain this 
phenomenon as a (mental hallucination or a 
chimiera or even as a kind of opium to dupe 
Qtaeself or the people. But several great leaders 
had this kind of faith. Christ, Mahomed, 
Napoleon believed that they w'^re being 
goaded and guided by a divine power. Moses, 
St, Paul and Savonarola had such faith. Im our 
days Gandhi believed himself to be a divine 
agent to reveal the greatness of non-violence as 
a political method by a taming the political 
salvation of India through it. The hones^ belief 
in their being the instrument of a higher powder 
or destiny which transcends the ordinary notions 
of causality has been a vital force guiding several 
great) leaders. The German Nazi cult of Fuhrcr 
inculcated that the leader is not chosen by a 
democratic process but he emerges like Joan of 
Arc at critical epochs to s'^ve the nation from 
immediate peril. It is very itrue that there are 
great differences between the consequences which 
have followed in imperialistic fascism and the 
other ethical movements like Christianity or 
Gandhism from the acceptance of the idea of a 
destined or* a God-sent leader but the sociological 
typology of the claim is similar because the 
basic thing is the transcendence of rmal social 
causality and the operation of laws and factors 
which have an appearance of the gigantic and the 
colossal. This theory of the God-sent leader as 
found in Aurobindoi has a rcinaikable similarity 
♦o the concept of the world-historical-individual 
in Hegel’s philosophy of history. 

Bengal and* pre-war Iceland were attempting 
to realize the soul df the nation. In the Bengal 
Swadeshi Movement theie was a pronounced 
and conscious subjectivism. Ihe nation was 
conceived not as a territory but as a psycholo- 
gical, even a spiritual being and even when 
political and economic moitivations were prevalent 
ij) seemed that diey were ^'instruments of self- 


expre^on rather- AAn oli|ee|hi tat- 
Hence the Bengal naNonalist movement vm not' 
an imitation of emd derivation from the Wert 
but i^as unique. Bengal thiough a galaxy of 
great leaders and thinkers recovered the ancient 
spirit of the Vedanta and Yd|ga and Tantra^and 
"forced the world to hear of its spiritual per- 
sonalities.” Spiritualism imparted to the Bengal 
movement a vital political consciousness. In 
his speeches as a nationalist leader Aurobindo 
referred to thq realisation of God in th^ nation: 

“ . . . . Your conmnrlon Mother. That is 
not merely the soil. That is not merely a 
division of land but it is a living thing. It 
is the Motlier in whom you move and have 
your being. Realize God in the nation, realize 
God in your bi other, realize God in a wide 
human association,” 

". . ^ , the three hundred millions of 
people of this country are God in the nation, 
something which cannot be (measured by so 
much land, or by so much money, or by so 
many lives. You will then realize that it is 
something immortal, that thg idea for which 
you are woiking is sometliing immortal and 
that it is an immortal power that is working 
in you.” 

This realization of the immortal power and 
spiiit of the divine being was to be achieved by 
a total sui lender and consecration of oneself to 
the great cause. Even poverty and obscrurity 
were to) be devoted to the mothciland. This 
notion of surrender doe» not imply exhaustion 
of the impulse to action but it emphasises the 
creative role of the subject as the instiument of 
the supreme divine being. This idea of the new 
national religion putting emphasis on the 
icalization of God in thg lives of the three' hundred 
millions was a new note in the traditions of 
Indian Vedanta. It signified almost an apotheosis 
of social and national work. People were advised 
to see "the; birth of the Avatar in the nation.” 
The emphasis on the realisation of God in the 
coifntry through the visualisation of the omni- 
present "Motherhood of God” distinguishes 
Bengal nationalism from the European oounter^ 
parts. 




KATBODIAS OF RAJASTHAN 

A Tragedjr of Iml Souls in the ’^Toods 

By N. K. PAREEK 


In Rajasthan whkJi, incidentally, has less than manoeuvres of the greedy contractors of the 
10 per cent of its total area under folrests, the fordWs. 

Aravalli forest in Udaipur has been serving as In the thick ol the forest in these areas tto 
an ‘iron curtain’ around an aboriginal tribe lead- sight of men, women and children, all under-fM 
ing a life of perpetual misery land dishonour for and semi-nude, felling and fetching the Kher 
50 years or more. Thanks to Shri L. M. trees on their bony shoulders and dirlv heads 
Shrikant, Commissioner for Scheduled Castes is the typical picture of a Kalhodia family. They^ 
and Scheduled Tribes, Government of India, and work under atrocious conditions as many hours ^ 
the zealous workers of the Rajasthan Seva Sangh as the contractor ^\ishes them to do. And fw 
for raising this ‘iron curtain* and leading these all this hard toil, they are paid at the rate of 
pooflT and ignorant people from what may be one Tali’ oir two per day per family of 2 to 3 
called darkness to light. persons. A ‘Pali* includes slightly over a seer 


Engaged as labour for the 
manufacture of Katha or catechu, 
the tribe came to be known as 
Kathodia by their Muslim em- 
ployers, the Bohras, a noted coni', 
mercial community, who impress- 
ed with their skill at Katha-mak- 
ing persuaded about 2.50 families 
to part with their parent stock of 
Bhils of Western Khandesh dis- 
trict of Bombay State in search 
of new fortune in the forests of 
Udaipur. They were employed 
in the remote interior of Phala- 
siya, Kotra and KherWara tehsils 
of Udaipur district w* h i c h 
abounded in Kher trees, the raw 
material for manufacturing 
Katha. The process involves the 
removal of the bark of this tree 
and cutting the, tender pbrtion 
underneath into small chips 



which are boiled in earthen pots home these Kathodia women have known for 

to fonml a paste to be dried up as their own at Ambasidaiya in Phalasia 

later. The dried up substance b^ Tehsil of Udaipur District 

comes of maize and chillies, salt and garlic in pr^or- 

catechu vjiicli only the tion to the quantity of maize. Haifa botdB^, 

areas wery year dunng the Katha season f om ^ W dhoti to the mafe 

October to February. ^ . 1 ,^ and another one to the female in the name of 

Jt V!«as about hdf a ““gJndSi^ awy cl<^hing at the close of the season. Jlhis dhoA 
eunple and manly Bhils of awY . , * « doth with Which the knea 


sto^e «.d manly, BhUs ^ ^aan^^ay — --e Which the torn 
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Die next season is on and thus he relmains hound stone was S seers even when it was more. With 
to work for the same cokitractor for many it the Katha is weighed and on this basis ihe 
successive seasons. wages calculated. The amount thus summed up 

is then reduced, often to a feW; 
coins, by deducting from the 
price of the grains, spices, 
liquor and cloth supplied since 
the previous season. 

The shelters of leaves and 
bamboos under which they pass 
their leisure hopelessly fail to 
serve their purpose during the 
(lains and they would wait for 
clear weather under a huge tree. 
The chill winter nights they pass 
by covering their shivering 
children with leaves, the grown- 
ups singing and daiKing around 
a huge jungle lire to the accom- 
paniment of the Dholak. 

Socially, the ‘Kalhodias are no 
belter tharij what they are econo- 
mically. The only link between 
them and the outside world has 
been the contractor and his 

A group of Kathodia women and children photographed have tended only to 

near Ambasidaiya before the Rehabilitation Scheme was stiffen their attitude towards 
launched in 1953-54 modern. Their per- 

sonality and life has marked 
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During the interval betw'*een 
two seasons, generally extending 
to 7 months, the Kathodias find 
themselves in a niiserable plight. 

The rainy season is still worst 
when the Kathodias without any- 
thing which they can call their 
own, keep themselves on the 
move froni one forest to another, 
surviving on Mahua and wild 
root-onion, Koli Kanda, which 
causes itching even when one 
touches it. Sometimles these w^jld 
roots and grains also become 
scarce and the Kathodias are left 
with no other alternative than to 
live on the hunting of birds and 
the ftesh of dead animials in the 
forest. 

When the season is on the 
Kathodias report to the contrac- 
tors to earn a living again. After 
the day’s work the Katha mianu- 
factured would be arbitratily rehabilitated Kathodia faimily at Ambasidaiya 

weighed against a stone picked up 

from! a nearby Nalla. The Naik or the leader tribal traits. Thgr are a truthful and hospitable 
of the I^thodia groups a simple and imorant people; pn Ac ^ good stuff of labour wiA 
man lik<^ oAers of his clan^ Would agrciii^ tifit the stamina and capacity lor hard wbirk« 
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speak a (mixture of Marathi, Gujrati and Bagdii 
the dialect of the Ideal Bhils, 

Social customs of the Kaithodias resemble 
those of the Hindus, but the dead laxe buried 
instead of being cremated. Five relatives put 
rice in the mouth of the deceased and some pica 
or a rupeei on his p|alm. After burial the spot 
is marked by a stone. Five days later the male 
members of the family get themselves shaved. 

Diwali, Holi and Rakshabandha are the 
popular festivals when they sing and dance 
collectively. The worship of Kalika is prevalent 
among them and often during the illness of their 
dear ones they would burn the forests to 
pidpHiatq this deity. Forest drugs are the only 
medicines they know, but they would rely more 
on superstitions, witchcraft or Janlra-Mantra for 
the recovery of a patient. 

Tlie birth of a son is announced by the 
beating of a Thali ^ — a plate of brass or bronze. 
The mother wdrships the Sun after taking her 
bath and while the new-horn is swung in a 
cradle of cloth hung under a tree, the members 
of the family sing and dance to celebrate the 
event. 

Marriage is the best Occasion for conmiu- 
nity dancing. The hiidegroom has to pay Z)a{pa 
ranging from Rs. 10 to Rs. 21 to the bride’s 
father. A Momlap is elected by pitching up 
four sticks of the Saldi tree covered by the leaves 
of the Jaiiiun tree. Under it the marriage is 
solemnised with the burning fire as the witness. 

An average Kathodia is quite ignorant of 
his appalling poverty and exploitation. The 
prolonged sufferings have made him quite 
indifferent to his surroundings. He would 
endure all mal-treatment and see his woman 
beaten and dishonoured by the contraoU)r'’s men 
before his very eyes. During the course of half 
a century many had thought of going back to 
their home-land, but holw could they evade the 
burden of debt on the one hand and find money 
to meet the expenses of journey on the other ! 
So they remained stranded and waylaid by the 
contractors until the rainy season of 1953, wpien 
the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, Government of India, then on 
a tour of the Bhil areas, came across a group 
of these lost souls in the) wo'ods — 'almost nak^ 
and half-starved people sojourning in the jungle 
in Kherwara Tehsil. A scheme was soon 
sanctioned by the Government of India for the 
rehabilitation of 100 Kathoda families in the 
first instance. Asi the scheme was initiated, the 
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vested interests came forward nullify the good 
wtork undertaken and keep these unfortunate 
people where thy were. Ultimiatcly, howevef, 
sen^ prevailed and 89 families were settled on 
agricultural lands at Ambasidaiya in the extreme ’ 
western corner of Udaipur district. In 1954>55« 
60 more families wfere isettled at Ambasa, 5 
miles fro!m the former settlement. 

Under the scheme subsidies for the purchase 
of bullocks, seeds, agricultural implements and 
reclamation of land were given at the of 
Rs. 380 per family. Every family was allotted 
agricultural plots mciasuring 10 to 15 bighas 
free of charge. But even this was not enough.. 
Agriculture was a novel ' adventure for theee 
people who could take to it only gradually w*ith 
the help and guidance of a whole-time Super- 
Aisor posted there for the purjJOse. 

At Ambasidaiya a multi-purpose co- 
opCiUtive society has been formed of all the . 
Kathodia families and another has been organised ' 
»at Ambasa to look after the rehabilitation work^ 
and promote the trade of fbrest produce like' 
mahua, mahua s^eds, gum, lioney and dhoU‘ 
vtusli, an indigenous herb used in medicines. A 
pucca school building dominates their fields 
where education is jmpaited to their children 
with agricultural bias. A part of the building 
is Panrhayatghar, the place of their evening 
gossips and social education tand community 
entertaimnent programmes. 

From Kalha-miaking and semi-slavery to ' 
agriculture and independence wps a far cry for 
these people, who only four years ago, were 
driven from forest to forest like a flock of sheep. 
But the progress achieved so far has enable* 
the settlers at Ambasidaiya to dress themselves ‘ 
well although 'to their women the odhani (Sari),*‘ 
the blousq and the skirt seem apparently to be, 
burdens imposed by the new order. Wotnta^ 
in a few^ well-to-do families have come to possess' 
silver ornaments too. The average inebme per 
individual family has so far gone up to Rs. 135 1 
for Kharif and Rs. 162 for Rabi. The income^ 
from the forest produce may roughly be 
estimated at Rs. 170 per family per year. 

However, the settlement of these 149 fainiliesf; 
in the two villages at a total expenditure 
about Rs. 1,50,000 so far has solved the jpr(tble0|l| 
of their liberation and rehabilitatioii on}yi 
partially for about 100 Kathodia families arttfl 
still in Uio wilderness leadng the same life 
beasts of burden, exploited and starved by 
employers. 



HISTORIC BLAIR HOUSE WELCOMES WORLD LEADERS 
TO WASHINGTON 


A dignified, yelloW-stucco mansion, popularly 
known as Blair House, has since 1942 been, placed 
at the disposal of oflTicial guests of the President 
of the United States. Among its famous 
occupants have been the present Quemi of England 
when, she was Princess Elizabeth, the King and 
Queen of Greece, the Emperor of Ethiopia, the 
Prime Minister of India, the Chancellor of 
Germany, the Crown Prince of Japan, the 
President of Turkey, a Premier of Burma, the 
President of Liberia, the President and the 
Premier of F'rance, and the President of Korea. 

Situated diagonally across from the White 
House, Blair House which is now known oflicially 
as the President’s Cucst House, fronts broad 
Pennsylvania Avenue wdiicli offers a quick route 
to the Gapitol and other Government buildings, 
the various embassies, as well as many cultural 
and historic points of interest. 

Drawing rooms, separated from a large 
panelled dining room by a central hall, stretch 
the full length of the first floor of Blair House. 
A spacious second floor library overlooks a 
formal garden in the rear of the house. On the 
third and fourth floors arc sitting rooms and 
bedrooms. 

The house is furnished with English, French 
and American antiques, tapestried chairs, long 
mirrors. Auhusson rugs, four])oster beds, crystal 
chandeliers. On the walls hang rare Currier 
and Ives prints, portraits, oil paintings and an 
autographed pencil drawing of Abraham Lincoln. 

Fine china, glass and antique silver are used 
in the dining room. Food is prepared on iho 
premises according to the special wdshes of the 
guests. 

For three years, fro!m 1948 to 1951 while 
the White House w'as being reconstructed, 
Presi^nt Harry S. Truman and his family lived 
at Blair House. In its dining room the President 
and his Cabinet held their regular weekly 
luncheon meetings, while the Berlin airlift, the 
launching of the North AUantic Treaty Organh 
zation and the resistance to Communist aggression 
in Korea held the newspaper headlines. 

The Blair House takes i'fe name from a 
Washington family which at one period was 
referred to as ‘‘perhaps the hioat influential 


family in the country.” Originally built in 1824 
by Dr. Joseph Lovell, >lhe first Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Medical Corps, the house was 
purchased by Francis Preston Blair in 1836. Six 
years previously Mr. Blair was asked by 
President Andrew7 Jackson to coiiric from the 
state of Kentucky to edit the Washington Globe 
as a means of winning support for Jackson’s 
policies. 

Mr. Blair was personally close to President 
Jackson, who often visited the Blair House. 
Over the years, Presided; Marlin Van Buren, 
Daniel Wlpbsler, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun 
and many cyther political leaders came to Blair 
House to consult with Mr, Blair on national 
policies. 

From 1815 to 1852, Blair Thmsc was rented 
successively to the historian George Bancroft, 
while he was U.S. Secretary of the Navy, then 
to Secretary of the Navy John Y. Mason, Thomas 
Ewing, the first Secretary of ihe Interior, and 
Thomas Corwin, Secretary of the Treasury. 

.Montgomery Blair, son of Francis Preston 
Blair, moved hack to Blair House in 1852. Ho 
played a prominent part in the formation of the 
Republican Party, at the first convention of 
which his father presided. 

President Lincoln appointed Montgomery 
Blair his Postmaster General, He often walked 
across the street from the White House to visit 
the Blair House, In July, 1862, in a small room 
on the first floor of Blair House, Lincoln wrote 
the first draft of the Emancipation Proclamtion . 

After the death of Montgomery Blair in 1883, 
the house was occupied by his son , Gist Bteir, 
who lived there until his death in 1940.* One of 
Gist Blair’s great concerns was to keep the house 
and its furnishings intact as a family memorial. 

Under such conditions Blair House w'as 
purchased by the United States in October, 1942. 
Two years later the Government bought the 
adjoining Blair-Lee House which was built next 
door just before the Civil War for ElizabeA 
Blair Lee, The only daughter of Francis Preston 
Blair, she had married Samuel Phillips Lee, whoj 
became a rear admiral in the U.S, Navy. A 
few years ago a passageway w^s made throu^ 
the walls to connect both houses . — USIS 
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A VISIT TO DARJEELING 

By RABINDRANATH BH ATTACH ARY Y A, M.Com. 


The hili-stalioiis of the Hin^/alayas have peculiar 
charios. The scenic beauty, the relative coldness 
of the place and the sportive feeling evoking 
the visitor’s mind to climb Uj) and down the hills 
are definitely exhilcrating to' body and mind. 
Darjeeling, ap'tly called Hhe queen of the hills’, is 
superb. The gorgeousness of Kanclianjangha 
covered all over her peaks with (leecy white snow is 
really a wonderful sight to look at. She has been 
alluring people particularly of the plains from 
trm^ immemorial to stand by and gaze at her 
colourful grace and beauty making oikj to forget 
his earthly cares and anxieties for the time being. 
No pen can describe the wonderful display of 
colour on her peaks during sunris^^ and sunset. 



Kaucliaujangha from Rajbhavan 


This realm of beauty has an Inteiestlng history 
behind it. Prior to it was in the territory 

of Bhutan. In tlu^ same year the then British 
ruler of India received it as a gift from the king 
of Bhutan when it was practically no mlan’s 
land. Immediately it was attached to and came 
within the boundary of Bengal. Since then the 
hill tribes, viz., Gurkhas, Bhutias and Lepchas 
have been immigrating together with the 
Bengalis because of the economic advancement of 
the place. At pret^ent the majority of the popula- 
tion are Bengalis and Gurkhas, and the otner hill 
tribes are gradually merging into Gurkha ccmirnu- 
nily. These peoplg generally speak in Khaskura 
language which has affinity with that of Rajputana. 
No\v-a-days the hill tribes are fast growling 
n^odern through education and the contact 
of w'orld tourists. 

Our sojourn was planned in proper timie 
when the air of w’inter was fast fading away 


with the advent of spring, the flora attiring with 
the cloak of new green leaves, the faniia setting 
out for breathing in the opfen air the rumbling 
streams rushing forth and the sky looking tur- 
quoise blue. 

Visitors go to ehc hill-stations primarily for 
two objectives -iTspile and sporting purposes. 
We w^cre in the lallev group. The odd journey 
between Calcutta and Dar jeeling did not embarrass 
us at all. It gave ns varieties of enjoy- 
ivnent. Form broad-gauge^ to steamier to meter- 
gaug(* and iben to narrow'^ gauge were full of fun. 
To lea\e one sort of conveyance with bag and 
baggage and to enter the other with an untiring 
spirit and energy was as exciting as an> thing 
could be. 

The journey from Siliguri to Darjeeling by 
train eapitivated our mind. The rail-road of llie 
Darjeeling Himala>an Railway is a unhiiic engi' 
neering feat. Tho train goes sometimes straight, 
sometimes halls abi aptly to turn back and tlicn 
again moves iq)' l)y which a considerable height 
is covered. The natural view of lliis t)laee is 
always ai)precialed by the ronnoisscur of beauty. 
On the way, we saw) Kurseong the si'cond and tho 
most iiilpoifant hill-slatioui of this region. The 
population is remarkal>le. Educational institutions, 
markets and shops have] tome into existence 
through the growing need of the people. Bui it 
is more noK’cl as a sanatorium!. 



BajbhavaQ 


Our party was composed of six young men. 
When we reacned Darjeeling it w’as midday. The 
station is situated at the height of 6812 ft., above 
sea-level. At this tini|c the weather of this place 
was similar to! that of Calcutta in December. 



hyim TO DARJEELING 


What a diference of temperature was recorded 
in the thermometer between plains and the hills! 
While Calcutta w|as sweltering with tremendous 
beat, the peoplei of Darjeeling were still using 
woollen garments and taking hot baths. 



A Darjeeling School of repute 

Towards Darjeeling, Ghoom is the highest 
point which is above 8(XK) ft., high. The tram 
goes downw;ard from| here towards iiorth making 
the entire picturesque Darjeeling visible. More 
conspicuous than this is the glan lorous Kanchan- 
jangha which seemed to us that she was situated 
at one end of the hut the distance was 

considerable. The natural vegetation of Dar- 
jeeling IS worth seeing. Of these vegetations 
cinchona playa^ an init^crtant part foir 
humanitaiian purposes. Most of the quinine 
of the world is being manufactured and 
exported fiom this place. Besides plantations of 
good quality tea, fii, pine^ and other varieties of 
trees adorn the tow'|n and its soi roundings in a 
pleasant setting. 

Immediately after aniving at a hotel on 
Ladcnla Road we chalked out a plan to visit tho 
spots woith seeing. The most attractive place 
of the hill-station is the Mall. We pierced 
the heart of the town towards the Mall on foot. 
On both sides of the streets there w|ere big and 
sniiall shops dealing in variet'es of goods. We 
reached the Mall within a quarter of an hour 
from our hotel. It was a square plot of land 
with well-planned position. On either side there 
were shops, the Tourists Information Office, the 
children's park and horses’ stables. From the 
northern side of the Mall a narrow path went 
dow^ill. A few mnutes’ walk would lead one 
to a sacred place, sapred to all Indians especially 
to the Bengalis, ‘The Step Aside,” where the 
inurlortal Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das breathed 
his last. Nowi it is a public hospital. 

Prcrnij the Mall took recourse to riding 
whit* was very anraising. We rode to the Birch 


Hill though a narrow zig-zag way. The top of 
the hill w^as well-decorated with nursery. 
There were deck chairs to sit on. The view of 
Kanchanjangha w^ias Very clear from this summit. 
On another peak stood the n-jagnificent Raj Bhavan 
which a few years back was practically closed to 
the public. But now it is open to all. We had 
the opportunity of visiting the beautiful garden 
withini the compound of the Raj Bhavan which 
We enjoyed fully. Below Raj' Bhavan the 
Himalayan Mountaineering School has newly been 
started. Towards further north was Lebong, the 
site for militaiy barracks and a race-course 
ground. On way back we hailed at St. Joseph’s 
School. It is an old institution w'th spacious 
compound. We nlet students. They hailed from 
different paits of the country. Their sense of 
discipline and courtesy gave us much pleasure. 
Next, we went down the hill where we found the 
‘Happy Valley’ tea garden and the Botanical 
garden. ‘Happy Valley’ tea is said to he one of 
the best of its kind. We saw the pprpcess of 
manufacturing tea. In the Botanical garden we 
were astoir’shed to see \arietics of trees and 
orchids. 



We mot Mr. Norkay Tenzing 


When We were about to arrive at our hotel a 
patch of cloud appeared and overcast the horizon. 
It gradually grew i,n density. Within a few 
minutes it began to drizzle and we got wet. This 
state continued for the whole day. The entire 
Darjeeling town w^as veiled with a white sheet 
of fog. 

After two days there was an end of such 
weather and w thout losing further tiirie we 
started for Kalimpong by a jeep car. Kalimpong 
is situated on the eastern range of Darjeeling 
and is 4000 ft., h’gh. The distance by road U 
about 42 miles, ft takes about six hours for 
the up and down journey. Though Kalimpong 
is easier to go fronrf Sibguri yet we had heard 
tte name of Darjeeling-Kalimpong road and 
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its thrilling journey. Visitors, it was reported, 
go to Kalimpong by this road to enjoy the 
panoramic sight. When our car was crawling 
from the steep mountain towards the tank of the 
roaring Teesla at the botltomi of the two moun- 
tain ranges, amidst the bush of firs against the 
background of peaks touching the horizon, the 
silvery Teesta was seen beyond and varieties of 
flowery plants and tea gardens stretched in an 
unending procession. Wle wiere enraptured with 
the beauties of nature. 



With the niece of Tenzing 

Kalimpong is a small hilly town and noted 
for its business centre. It connects the Indian 
Union with countries in the heart of the 
Himalayas. People come from Sikkim), Bhutan 
and Tibet with sheep, goats and wool to ex- 
change for their daily necessities. We saw' all 
the places of interest there, viz,, nursing homes, 
cottage industry, churches and the market. We 
can'e back from Kalimpong the same afternoon. 

Next day in th^ late hours of night we 
started for the Tiger Hill to see Mount Everest 
and sunrise against the silvery Kanchanjangha, 
When it was two hours yet to be dawn wfe 
boarded a jeep’ car. Our car was sloWly getting 
up the hill with a roaring sound of its engine 
breaking the silence of the late hours of night. 
The search-light of other cars followed us. It 
was no doubt an. adventurous trip. Our car 
stopped at 300 ft. below the highest point of 
our goal. We started on foot. It was severely 
cold and our leg was aching as we climbed. 
The path was very steep and required heavy 
phys’cal strain. Though the top of the Tiger 
Hill had the provision of parking cars it was 
extremely risky to go there by car. 

It was just a quarter to* five when the eastern 


horizon was coming into light from darkness. 
The sky was becoming beautifully pink and 
crimipon. Tben after various changes in colour, 
it reflected as dazzling silvery wlhite against the 
snow peaks of Kancnanjangha. Mount Everest 
was very far from the Tiger Hill from/ which only 
the rembte peak was seen amidst vapours rising 
from it. Leaving at 6-30 A.M. we went 
straight to another peak opposite to it. Between 
them at the bottom) lay a wide space of land 
sorrounded by hills on all sides where two w^ter 
reservoirs were constructed. These are ‘Senchal 
lakes’. Water is supplied to Darjeeling town 
from these lakes. To enter here permission was 
required. We secured it from the Municipal 
authorities. On our wTay back we halted at Rose 
Bank, the summ/er residence of Maluirajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan. It looked similar to Raj 
Bhavan. From here the house of Mr. Tenzing 
was visible. Wo had already visited his house on 
several occasions to meet liinj but wo were baffled. 
But fortune favoured us this tln)e. Mr. Noikay 
Tenzing was at home. We wvre cordially wel- 
comed by him and were delighted to learn from! 
his lips about his famous and successful conquest 



Towards Kalimpong 


of the highest peak on earth, Mount Everest 
(29002 ft.). Wc also learnt that Tenzing was 
very busy with his mountaineering school and it was 
his aim to npke it in no \\fay inferior to that of 
any Swiss School on the Alps, the playground 
of Europe. He would try to remove the apathy 
of the Eastern world, particularly the people of 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions, to\Mard9 
mountaineering sports in spite of the fact that 
the world’s largest and highest mountain w;a8 
within their easy reach. We pray to God that 
bis dream may comie to fruition in the near future. 



GLIMPSES OF ETHIOPIA 


By ZAMJR HASAN KAZMI 


Indo-Ethiopian links date from antiquity. 
Friendly relations between India and Ethiopia can 
be traced as far back as the seventh century BX. 
wheni there w^as a regular exchange of goods 
between the two countries. The old contacts 
were re-established during World War II 
when the gallaait Indian soldiers helped their 
African brethren throw off the cruel fascist 
yoke. 




The Church of St, George at Addis Ababa 

Emperor Haile Sellasie’s recent visit to 
this coiinlry has not only revived the sweet 
memories of the age-old ties but has also 
brought the two of the wTirld’s ancient countries 
much closer. 

The word ‘AlDyssinia’ by which the country 
was fornlerly kno^^^n, is tabooed by the Ethio- 
pians boc'ame it (oVinotes ‘mixed’. It is now 
officially called ‘Ethiopia’ after a Greek word 
meaning ‘burnt face’. 

Situated in Iho north-east Africa, Ethiopia 
is a high table-land with a delightful climate, 
doited with snow-clad peaks and scored by deep 
chasms, a fringe of low-lying desert around at.d 
w/ithin it a irliscellany of varied races and reli- 
gionjs.; 

Ethiopia put together with Eritrea which 
was federated wdth it in 1952, covers an area of 
nearly 4,000,000 square miles and estimates of its 
poptulation range from 15 to 20 million. Half of 
the population is Christian and the rest is either 
Muslim or Pagan. 

The country has vast tracts of virgin soil, 
untapped deposits of urtineral i^nd abun- 

dant Bupiply of water, 


Ethiopia’s beautiful hllb, ^milling dales, 
magnificent lakes and numerous ' rivers, green 
fields and thick forests, fauna and fascinating 
ancient buildings make it a paradis^. for curious 
tourists. 

Ethiopian history goes back to three thou- 
sand years. A popular Ethiopian legend has it 
that the fame of wisdom and the miraculous 
healing power possessed by King Solomon of 
Palestine reached the ears of the celebrated 
Queen of Sheba wh(> suffered from a mysterious 
disease; and she went all the way to Jerusalem to 
see if Hakim Soloiqon could help her. The legend 
goes that the', royal meeting united both the 
sovereigns in ii life-long partnership and the 
child -Menelik I — who was born to them, 
ascended thg throne of Ethiopia in 930 BC.; and 
all the Ethiopian, nionarchs are the descendants 
of that illustrious potentate. 


% 



Learned and enliglilened, Emperor Haile 
Sellasie — ^the naiu'le means ‘Power of Trinity^ 
— commands great respect among his people. Be- 
sides Amharie, the official language of his multi- 
lingual kingdoarl, the King speaks English and 
French fluently. Despite his apparently vTeak 
physique and advancing age, he works most of 
the day and much of the night to bring his primi- 
tive cpuutry into step with the modern worlds 







A firjri believer in the democratic system of 
Government, Emp''eror Haile Sellasie granted 
a Constitution to his subjects just after his 
Coronation in 1930 and revised it in November, 
1955 delegating greater prerogatives to his people 
through their elected representatives. He has 
established a net-work of schools and colleges 
throughout the country, has sf^nt pick (»{ the 
flowering youth abroad for training and is 
struggling against the un progressive feudaHords 
to develop the enormous reserves of the sub- 
soil wealth of his domain. 



A Christian proce.'uion in Addis Ababa aoclom- 
panied by throbbing drums, bells and brass- 
sistra 


In short, Haile Sellasie is a completely 
devoted patriot who is gradually and stead- 
fastly directing his backward people towards 
progressive enlightenment. 

i Ethiopia has in the past been a victim of 
Italian iiiiperialisui. Italian aggression on the 
country goes back to the last century when 
encouraged by their successes in Eritrea and 
Somaliland, the Italians invaded the vast 
Ethiopian hinterland in 1896 but in the battle 
that was fought at Adua, Emperor Menelik II 
rep'ulsed the aggressors with frightful slaughter. 

Ethiopians continued to enjoy freedom un- 
challenged till October, 1935 when a minor border 
clash at Mal-Mal, a v'Jiter-station in the desert 
gave the much-desired opportunity to Mussolini 
to march his fascist troops into the country with 
modern arms, aeroplanes and gases. The free- 
dom-loving and fearless Ethiopians put up a 
heroic resistance with whatever anils they had 
but wiere subjugated with the utmost barbarity. 

Undaunted by this forcible occupation of their 
country, the Ethiopian patriots continued to wage 
a relentless guerilla war against the enemy until 
in 1941, the intruders were finally overthrown 
with the help of the British and the Indian troops. 
The enAusiasm and courage with which the Endian 
soldiers fought to liberate their oppteiied breth** 


ren won for them the eternal love and veneration 
of the Ethiopian people. 

Religion pilays a major part in the life of the 
Christian population wfbich follows the Coptic 
Church, an ancient branch of Christianity. 
Accoir^panied by melodious tolling of bells, chant- 
ing of rituals and dancing by tho priests to the 
cadence of cynlbals, drums and brass-sistra, the 
weekly church service lasts throughout the night 
and has much in conur^on with the religious rites 
performed by the Jews during the days of King 
Solomon. 

Except for the criminal cases which are 
decided by the official courts, the litigants gene- 
rally approach a third person and request him 
to act as a judge in their dispute. The parties 
plead their cases before the judge thus chosen 
and abide by his decision. 

Amidst much merry-making and prolonged 
feasting, th© marriage ceremonies are performed 
both according to the religious rites and the 
ancient custair.6 of the land. In case of 
divorce, the chattels pooled at the marriage are 
equally divided among the divorced couples, and 
their children below tne age of three remain vvtith 
their mothers, 



Ethiopian priests dancing in front of a church 

Surrounded and punctuated by the fragrant 
and fast-growing Eucalyptus trees, Addis Ababa, 
the capital of the country spraw^ls over many 
hills and reminds one of the topography of 
ancient Rome. Two rivers run through the hill- 
girt city which houses about a quater million, 
people. Constructed on' the suirrlmiit of a hill aro 
the Imperial Palace, the Audience-Hall and the 
Parliament building while another hill is crowned 
by the Church of . St. George which was built in 
(^mmerrrtoration of the great victory at Adua. 

With mlodernf buildinga rapidly replacing tibe 
age-old tukoU .or the round huts iad itt numMit 






flooded with the European and American goods, 
the Ethiopian irletropolis appear^ to be well on 
the road to westernization, 50-mile4ong French 
owned railw|iy lii^e — the only one in the country 
— connects Addis Ababa with Jibuti, the head- 
quarters of the French Somaliland on the Gulf 
of Aden. The capital is also linked up with the 
Eritrean Red-Sea ports and other provincial head- 
quarters by mlotorable roads. 



Ethiopian peasants enjoying hubble-bubble 
{hukka) outside a hut 

Centuries of history and legend soriound the 
ancient city of AxuiiJ lying far away in the north- 
w'est. Gloiies of country’s past are enshrined 
in this gieat old town where all the Ethiopian 
lulers — right from the founder of the dynasty 
down to the present nionarch — have been crowned. 
The proposed excavat’on of the archaeological 
trcasuici, of Axuiir will unravel many a mystery 
which shioud the history of Ehliopia. 



Two women with water-jars on their heads and 
other nooeifcsaricw of life on tlieir backs, pass- 
ing through a rye-field 


Among other notable towns are Harar, the 
picturesque capital at the province of the same 
namie and the religious centre of the j^hiopian 
MndlinB; Goudar, once Ae capital of the kini^oin 
whdif'f slfind that ruins of sonib oK the fine 


buildings erected by ithel Portuguese ardiit^acts 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
Lalibola which is known as the ‘Jerusalem of 
Ehiopia,’ is fanifous for its wonderful churches 
hewii out of the rocks in the twelfth century; and 
Asmara, the decently built capital of Eritrea. 

Coffee, a popular beverage, is by far the 
most profitable export of the country. Originally 
grown in Kafa, a province in southern Ethiopia 



King Haile Sellasie 


whence it derives its name. Coffee is now exten- 
sively cultivated in the fertile province of Harar, 
the ‘Garden of Ethiopia.’ 



Ciirly-haired Ethiopian women Weaving 
baskets. Basket-weaving is one of the mo'^t 
important and popular cottage industries 
of Ethiopia 
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-^ong agricultural produce are teff (a kind 
of millet used foV bread-making), barley, iriaize, 
wheat, pepper and cotton. Agriculture is still 
carried on mainly by primitive ir,ethods but) 
suflicient crops are grown to provide for home 
consumption. 

Manufacture is confined to home-made cotton 
cloth, with finer woven fabrics and coarsely 
decorated leather. Basket-weaving is popular 
among the wonileni and is an imjportant cottage 
industry. 

The vast salt-works are at Massua, the main 
port of the former Italian Colony of Eritrea. 
Ther^ the sea-water is led isto the pans or the 


basins {otmjed by the dykes and the intense heat 
of the Eritrean Coast quickly dries up the brine 
leaving deposits of crystallised salt. 

Salt-making is the chief industry of the 
country. 

Despite the lack of funds and technical skill 
which stand in the way of Emperor Haile 
Sellasie’s plan for the rapid development of 
the rich agricultural and mineral resources of 
his country and for harnessing its liiriiled v^Aer 
pow;er, Ethiopia has, since the end of World 
War II, made a remarkable progress all round 
under His Majesty’s benevolent and enlightened 
rule. 

0 : 


DR. TARAKNATH DAS 

By LEON SINDER 


Dr. Tauaknatii Das, whose work has been 
justly acclaimed and whoso lifetime efforts for 
Indian independence are so well known to all 
the readers of The Modern Review^ as they are 
to most Indians, suffered a heart attack in New 
Yoik City. The same heart that bled and fought 
for India’s freedom now fought for Dr. Das’s 
life and, we are happy to report-, has succeeded 
in winning the fight. Although Dr. Das is now 
on the road to recovery, the fight to foster 
greater friendship bet\veen India and the West, 
based upon greaW knowledge and understand- 
ing, has suffered the blow of his illness with 
him. Dr. Das has to cancel two courses he was 
planning to give at the University of Hawaii 
this summer on India and World Politics, and 
Indian Civilization and Culture, as weW as the 
opening lecture of a series of public lectures on 
the Middle East and World Peace. 

A series of public lectures that were to be 
held in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Iowa and 


Chicago on India and the Current International 
Relations that w^ould liave attracted large 
audiences as is usual with Dr. Das, w^erc also 
cancelled. The students at the University of 
Hawaii, India and the Americans fortunate 
enough to attend these lectures, all will be a 
bit poorer by this unfortunate illness. In a 
world so beset by so many troubles, the strong, 
sane and wise voice of understanding, as 
I)eri,onified by a Taraknath Das, is sorely 
missed even for a little while. So wc all say, 
in India and in America, get well soon . . . you 
arc needed now as much as when you wore in 
the forefront of India’s and Asia’s fight for 
freedom and dignity.* 


* Juno 15, 1957. — -Today was hLs 73rd birthday, and 
it, celebrated quietly by his niece Nilima Das in 
Ine Fifth Avenue Flower Hospital of New York with 
one mango'— the symbol of success in India— and a 
symbol of India. 




OPIUM PROfflBmON IN WEST BENGAL 

By B. BHATTACHARYYA, m.a., ll.b., d.j. 


Two views, diametrically opposed to each other, 
long held the field in the matter of Opium 
prohibition in Sndia. The official view of the 
British Government Was embodied in the famous 
Despatch of Lord Hardinge in 1911 stating that 
‘Hhe prohibition of Opiunt-eating in India, we 
regard as impossible, and any attempt at it is 
fraught with the most serious consequences to 
the people and the Government.” The All-India 
Congress Committee resolution in 1924, on the 
father hand, called for a total prohibition of 
opium consumption, and was typical of the 
public opinion in this country. 

A system of rationing in opiurM has been 
in force in West Bengal for the last four years. 
Two lakhs of registered opium-eaters w'ere each 
given a ration-card v/ilh quotas which have been 
subjected to progressive reduction from year to 
year. In the next few months, however, all this 
will go, and opium will be totally prohibited 
throughout the State. A few States have 
already given a lead in the matter. The target- 
date for West Bengal and a fewi other States is 
?)lst March, 1958. The remaining States will 
f(dlow suft in course of another year. This 
docs not, of course, mean that India will have 
nothing to do with opiun]|| any more. The 
cullivalion of poppy, the source of opinitf, wili 
iu fact, conlinue on a controlled scale in order 
lo feed th(; Central Opium Factories at Ghazipur 
and Ncemuch. Opium, thus produced, will be 
partly used for medicinal and scientific purposes 
leaving the rest for the manufacture of opium 
alkaloids which has a ready market at home 
and abroad. 

Thanks to the insistent public opinion in 
the co-untry as also to the international criticism 
of the Indian policy, the deleterious effects of 
opium have at last been recognized. The story 
of its use is long and interesting. We have the 
authority of Abul Fazl’s “Institutes of Akbftr” 
to tell us that the use of opium for infants was 
common in Malwa as far back as the 16th 
century. The activities of the British Soci^y 
for the suppression of the opiumj trade resulted 
in the appointment of a Royal Commission in 
1893 to enquire into all the circumstances 
connected with the production and the sale of 


Indian opium. It was a time when opium was 
freely administered to children by their mothers 
in many parts of India. This was soiiietiraes 
done to prevent diarrhoea and other infantile 
ailments or to correct certain propert’es in the( 
milk, but mostly to lull the children to sleep so- 
that the mothers could pursue their duties at 
home or in the fields undisturbed. The adults 
used the drug widely as a stimulant or in the, 
pd|)ular belief of its medicinal value. Cases of 
opium-smoking and the usg of decoction Were 
not unknown. ,Yet the Commission concluded 
that “the obstacles, adm nistrative, financial, and 
political, lo a system of prohib tion appear to 
us to be at present insurmountable.” The chief 
obstacle to the enforcement of proh bition, it 
pointed out, was the disposition of the people 
of India, “a matter on which we are specially 
required to report by the Order of Reference.” 
Mr. Henry J. Wilson, M.P., in his minute of 
dissent to the report of the Commission, however, 
staled that the “Minutes of evidence contain 
a large body of testimony shoSving that 
prohibition or restriction w^ould be approved by 
the mass of the people in many parts of India. 
More than a hundred witnesses (three-fourths 
of whojrn are natives of India were in favour 
of prohibition in addition, to a number of others 
who desired some form of restriction short of 
prohibition.” 

The findings of the Royal Cominission were 
a guide toi the British Opium policy in India 
throughout. This policy w^as backed by medical 
and expert advice, and the readers may be 
interested to kno\<| how even the doctors differed 
in their approach. Sir Charles Maewatt, Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service (in 1925; , 
described “Opium as one of the greatest blessings 
to Ind’a, far more than can be realised by 
residents in Western countries .... I myself 
when I travel, as well as at home, always keep 
for personal use, as necessary, a certain amount 
of som|e preparotion of opium; and I should feel 
very much if I were not a medical man and 
could not obtain it.” But even Sir Charles 
could not but say that “its abuse may be one of 
the greatest curses.” The risk of laymen 
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administerinfT opium doses to theirteelves cannot 
be over-emphasized. 

The twenties of the present century saw tbe 
formation of public opinion agamst the Govern- 
ment’s Opium policy. A series of articles by 
Mr. Koclancla Rao appeared in the Servant of 
India. The Indian Nalidnal Congress authorized. 
Rev. C. F. Andrews to make an unofficial 
enquiry into the question o"f Indian opium with 
special reference to Assam. Thel International 
Opium Co'nference, held about this time, 
received a petition from India demanding world- 
wide restriction of the traffic in narcotic drugs 
to the needs of medicine and science. The 
petiticyn was signed, among others, by Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. Needless 
to say, the production of opiuiiri was grossly in 
excess of the medical or scientific needs of the 
country, and it was an imperative necessity 
then, no less than it is now, to abolish opium 
traffic for purpo^ses of revenue, thereby ensuring 
the moral well-being of the people. 

The association with the example of other 
addicts is the usual cause of taking to opium. 
Disease came next as a cause of addiction. 
Referring to the national leaders’ deVnand for 
immediate prohibition, Mr. H. C. Alexander, 
the author of the book. Not codes in India and 
South Asia, rightly observed: 

“The official already quoted and some 
other Europeans I met declare that this would 
mean the death of tlioiisands of addicts. This 
seems incredible. I spoke to a prison medical 
officer, who told 'n e that many opium-addicts 
go to prison, and he never allows them any 
opium there; in many years’ experience, he 
had only once thought it wise to give a dose 
for two or three days. For the first few days, 
he said, the addict.^ feel ^e^y tnliserble and 
think that they will die; they continue in a 
n^ad state for about a month; aftr three months, 
without opium, they are entirely new men, 
robust and strong, hardly recognisable even 
by their own wives. Testinlonv to the 
same effect w'as given before the Jubbulp'ore 
Opium Enquiry Coir^mittee; only five per 
cent of the opium-addicts who go to prison 
require the » drug, and even they are broken 
of the habit within a fottnight. Col. R, N. 
Chopra’s account of withdrawal syin^lptoms is 
Almost to the sairije effect. The essential 


thing is that a man should know that his 
source of supply is cut off. Then he 
will soon get rid of the craving.” 

A resolution to purge the country of “this 
terrible social, economic, and moral evil,” 
moved by no less a person than Dr. Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary in the Council of State in 
1925, was rejected by the Government. At last, 
in 1947, the Government of India bov\Ted to the 
international opinion and the wjishes of the 
pJeople in the country, and declared as their 
policy “the prohibition of Opium production 
except for medical and scientific use.” The All- 
India Opiu'irl ^Conference, 1949, recommended 
that within a maximum period of ten years, the 
use of opiuni for other than scientific and 
medical purposes should ho totally prohibited. 
A progressive annual ten per cent cut in 
production and internal supplies cair{e into force 
during the financial year 1949-50. We are 
now well on the way to achieve Opium prohi- 
bition in this country. The example of 
China is before us. A drastic action by the 
Government, it is said, rid that country of the 
wdespread evil of opiuni. Wc, iiii this country, 
have been following a gradual programnie in this 
matter and have every reason to expert an 
abiding success. The All-India Narcotics Board 
has' been doing useful work in th's connection. 
The Government considers svmpathcrically every 
case of acute hardship to the opium-addicts so 
far as its npans permit. A scheme of hospitali- 
zation is under preparation and is designed to 
treat the obstinato cases of addiction. 

The baneful drug will soon be a thing of 
the past. With increased medical facilities in 
the country, the quasi- medical uses of opium 
constitute a threat to the nalio'rial hcal'h. The 
production of the drug will be strictly limited 
to the requirements of science and n medicine, and 
all the available resources will be utilized to 
manufacture opium-alkaloids under the super- 
visiqn of the Govern ir/ent of India. This newly- 
started industry has a bright future and is bound 
to give a fillip to Ind'a’s exports for earning 
dollars. Opium, the killer, will, thus, undergo 
a B6a-change in its role and turn into a blessing 
to the country. The field of constructive 
activities has known many a silent and far-reach- 
ing achievement. The Opium prohibition is 
surely a significant step in that direction. 



RELIGIOSITY OF OMAR KIIAIYAM 


Hv Fkof. 1)k. MOHAMMAD YASI\. m a., i i it.. I*h.i>. 

\\ifli a Loaf of Ijrcad hriicatli I lie LJoiigli, 

A Flci'k (»f \V'in<‘. a l)o<»k of ainl 'llioii 

IjOsidc ific in the WiMeiiies-- 

And W ildfihC's \^ Faiadi^e ciunv^, 

— KiiV[V'\m 


(Lmak Kliaiyain no ini lodin tioii . lioni aL 

Naisliapur in Klinrasan jii (iir iallm Inili ol ihn 
(‘lc\erUli ((‘iiiujy of llnr Mul-liaii da, and d^ad 
\\ithiri the first (luarlct of (hr Iwollih. Omar lias 
rai^cil lo llit* jiirrunlr o' pioiiiin('nc(' an<i 
popnlarilv fioni ihr liniho rd o!ili\ion in whirii 
h(‘ had ollirrwii't' hcc-i dr'-liin'd io li\r. l'oda\, 
Khai\ani's adhcirnls hail ir» ai all oxri ihe \‘o;'ld 
diMV;,,aidin;^ ihe banirrs ol ra(’r and religion. 
Ifr In ’aosliippial as an ajn^sllc who pit-aclied the 
gospel of “'eai. drink and he nieirv ' -a d< <iilnr 
ha\ing the ehainis of its own. and mc'st piaetieal 
in many ways. 

Khaiyani’s outloook of life and the woild ha" 
been a matter of great conliovei."V and specula- 
tion. Zealots of various schools ot philosojiliv 
and religion tiy lo snaleh awa\ Ivliai\ani \dilliin 
lh('ir fold. SoiiK* belic\(^ him lo bo a mystic o 
high ouha. Oihca-. regard him to be a man of 
leligion. Tfier(' aie also (»thers who eondenm 
Oiii,ir KliaiAam as tin' most sensuous of men, 
having nolliiiig lo do ^\illl leligion or philosophy 
'-alisfvirig his Inst with w(jpi(*ii and wine. Cold 
ijilies liold that Khaiyam olTeis notldng categori- 
'■allv. He was a p(na, ]mre a ml simple, and in 
his flights of poetic imagina* ion wiulc what he 
felt and perceived at different times and in vaiy- 
ing LircuriLslanees. He has no eul-and-dried 
system of thought whatsoever. But a dispa'^sion- 
ale study of Khaiyam b<i"cd on liis reveals 

the man and his philosophy. 

'Fhe venom poured bv Khaiyam on the in- 
s-lability of the w<a'ld and its passing gloiy, the 
emphasis on the Present, the homage paid to wine, 
the all-wise, and a disregard for worldly pursuit ' 
owes its gradual hardness as Khaiyam moves on 
and on to expound a philosophy of life, chara^Acr- 
istlc of himself. 


Khiiiwun Ic-iclies ll; U a ir.an nuj<t eHic for 
the Piesenl, as he lhioh-> it jiuille.A to lviOo<l 
o\tr ihr dead Ihi^l vshi(li i- nol lo M’lnrn. ! h(‘ 
Kiitiiie h, nnfoT(»st:(Mi, ai d no me ( ould foielell 
whal is lo ( oine. Fai--,:ghled ai'd j-aya' icn - 
I A [sons ina\ lidieule ii as unwi"C. hut Kh iivam 
kinoAs dial the t'h*menl o! ac.’ident plav, ihv" 
determining inle in a man",- life. I’iine at ime’s 
disp^'sal is \eiv short; heme In* hastily lo make 
tiu' bc't of it: 

Ah. fill tile Cu[>: — wlial hoo^ it to repeat 
How’ Time is sli[)])ing imdeM'iealh onr 

Feet: 

lhd»o]’n Tomorrow, ami dead Yesterday, 

\Vh\ fiCi ahonl llii'ni if Today l>e sW'CCt! 


One Momoiu in Annihilation’s Waste, 
One iVfovement, of tlu' Well of lafe to 

taste — 

'riic Stars aie setting and the Caravan 
Stalls foi the Dawn of Xothing — -Oh, make 

haste ! 


]\ol withstanding llie outward profession of 
piofligacv and lri\olit\ there is a deep and 
tonehing '-train of «iohrielY in Khai\am. the man 
and the philosopher. Khaiyam i.s not inconsis- 
tent, neither does h(^ induhje in hasty gcncrali- 
-alions. He ponders o\e* the matter, argues, 
and then eoincs to a eonelu>ion — a creed for him- 
self, an article of faith for his admirer® almost 
saered like any book of religion. 
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Mjself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great 

Argument 

About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same Door as in I w’cnt. 

Our philoiopner is in search of Truth, the 
Ultinute Reality, and no one can challenge his 
honest endeavours. But lo! he returns dissalis- 
fied from the doors of the doctors of religion and 
philosophy, the gods on earth. He then turns 
U Heaven: 

Then to the rolling Hcav’n itself I cried, 

Asking, “What Lamp had Destiny to 

guide 

Her little Children slumbing in the 

Dark?” 

And — “A blind Undei standing!” Heav’n 

replied. 

Religion is a matter of belief and Mind 
following. It is a folly to test it on the scales of 
reason. PrcJvideiKXJ wanted t() satisfy an in- 
quisitive mind with an un-queslioning faith, the 
very antithesis of the man and his mind. 
Khaiyam wanted to know something about God 
and the Universe, and he Was disappointed. 
Someone whispered into his ears that the intel- 
lect of a mail is limited. Man is a finite being 
and it is impossible for a finite being 
to know the Infinite God, tlie Supreme Intellect. 
He clearly saw the futility of hnnian intellect 
Sind he “divorced the barren reason ” 

Khaiyam never rebelled against God ratlici ho 
became a staumh believer in Predestination and 
the Will of God: 

The Ball no Question makes of Ayes 

and Noes, 

But Right or Left as strikes the Player 

goes; 


And He that toss’d Thee down into the 

Field, 

He knows about it all — ^He knows — He 

knowlsl 

Oh Thou, who dids’t with Pitfall and 

with Gin 

Beset the Road I was to wander in, 

Thou wilt not with Piedcstinalion round 

Enmesh me and impute my Fall to sin? 

Khaiyam believed that he is not responsible 
for his doings. He is only a puppet dancing 
on the wlorld’s stage at the instance of others. 
There is no sense in being gloomy and downcast 
or to repent for vrhat is known as sin. Khaiyam 
ohcers us: Get up and bo merry and he would 
say : 

How long, how long^ in infinite Pursuit 

Of This and That endeavour and dispute? 

Belter be merry with the fruitful Grape 

Than sadden after none, or biller 

Fruit. 

Khaiyam tried and failed, and he failed on 
the right side. Wliat Khaiyam has tlie boldness 
t(. avow) •^nd makes of it no secret, others con cal 
and confuse. They grope in the dark and after 
a mirage, unattainable and iiieoinp'iehensiljlc. 
The 'ii^yslery of heaven is still unsolved. God is 
worshipped, revered, and di ended but is still un- 
known. God is Truth and I ruth is God and 
Khaiyam, following in the footsteps of the 
righleoiis, believed as a matter of serious con- 
viction that Truth could not be explored nor 
analysed. And hence. 

But leave the Wise to wrangle, and 

with me 

The Quarrel of the Universe let be: 

And, in some corner of the Hubbub 

coucht, 

Make Game of that which makes as 

much of Thee. 




THE POEMS OF SOROJINI NAIDU 

By SATYA GANGOPADHYAYA 


Promenading through the streets of the sprawl- 
ing city of Hyderabad, one suddenly conies 
across a quiet walled bungalow with bushy tall 
trees casting shadow! on the entrance, where a 
marble plate announces its name “The Golden 
Threshold.” A furtive look inside discovers a 
cosy swing in the verandah and sonic lonely 
bird croons in some corner. Here lived Sni. 
Sorojini Naidu, the nightingale of India. The 
Golden Threshold is the name of her favourite 
book of poems. 

Altogether she wrote three books of poems 
— The Broken Wing, The Bird of Time and The 
Golden Threshold. Most of the poems were 
written at a comparatively tender age when she 
was in England for study. Her poetry is said 
to have sprung from Mathematics, but it does 
not smack of the latter’s abstruseness. She 
acquired surprising mastery over the English 
language even at that age. Even a casual study 
of her poems convinces about her lai^e stock of 
words and their sensitive application. It is no 
w(onder that she later grew to be olnc of the best 
orators in English in this country. 

Love has always inspired the best and the 
majority of the world's literary wbrks. Sm. Naidu 
is no exception; her love-poems outnumber all 
others. Sometimes their sincerity and her 
romantic approach to love reminds one of the 
romantic poets of England. Here is one instance: 

Forgive me the sin of mine eyes, 

0 Love, if they dared for a space 
Invade the dear shrine of your face 
With eager, insistent delight, 

Like wild birds intrepid of flight 
That raid the high sanctuaried skies — 

0 pardon the sin of mine eyes! 

{The Sins of Love) 

Or we may quote the first stanza of her 
poem entitled “Devotion”: 

Take my flesh to feed yotir dogs if 

you choose, 

Water your garden trees with my blood 

if you will, 


Turn my heart into ashes, my dream 

into dust, 

Am I not yours, 0 Love, to cherish 

or kill? 

And In her love-poems what surprises is 
a strain of melancholia, a sigh for unfulfilled 
desire and for absence of reciprocation. Such 
«‘illitudc is bom of wide experience which is not 
expected in a young \)ve[. In "(\ipricc,” she 
compares lier heart and soul with a ravished 
flower and an emptied wine-cup, flung away: 

You held a wild flow'er in your finger 

lips, 

Idly you pressed it to( indifferent lips, 

Idly lore its crimson ienves apart, 

Alas! it was rny heart. 

You held a wine-cup in your finger-tips, 

Lightly you raised it to indifferent lips, 

Lightly you drank and flung away the 

bowl, 

Alas it was my soul. 

Or, in “Destiny,” the unfaithfulness of man 
and the consequent suffering of the woman are 
described in these touching lines: 

Love came, with his ivory flute, 

His pleading eye, and winged foot. 

“I am weary,” he murmured, “0 let 

me rest 

In the shelterng joy of your fragrant 

breast.” 

At dawn he fled and he left no token. . . . 

Who cares if a woman’s heart be broken? 

This lone of frustration in love dominates 
her poems. The reader hardly comes across 
one which gives expiession to the joy of lo,ve 
and life. 

The most dynamic feminine personality 
among the freedojm-fighters of later days could 
be traced in poet Sorojini as well. Apart from 
writing poems on the yearning for freedoSm and 
for the rejuvenation of the motherland, such as 
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“To India,” “The Gift d(f India” “Memorial 
Verses,” “An Anthem of Love,” etc., she also 
associated such personalities as M. A. Jirniah, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Gokhale with her verses. 
Referring to her bobk The Broken Wing, Gokhale 
had asked : “Why should a song-bird like you 
1ft ve a broken wing ?”, and she replied in a 
vt^se. One poem, entitled ‘tAwake” and 
dedicated to M. A. Jinnah, was recited at the 
Indian National Congress, 1915. Of course, 
qualitatively these poems do not <lcscrve much 
attention. 

Through some poems vibrates the heart ol 
a loving mother. Her son Dr. J«Qyasurya, cX' 
M.P., and daughters, Sm. Padniaja, Governor of 
West Bengal and Sm. Lilaniani are well-known 
today. Her other son Ranadhera died prema- 
turely. She has dedicated some of her poctns to 
them. She wished Sri Jayasurya, wjliom she 
affectionately called “Golden- Sun of Victory, 
born in niy life’s unclouded morn, in my lambent 
sky of love,” to be the sun of song and liberty. 
Her poem on Sm. Padniaja runs thus : 

Lotus maiden, you who claim 
All the sweetness of your name, 

Lakshmi, fortune’s queen, defend you, 
Lotus-born like you, and send you 
Balmy moons of love to bless you, 

Gentle joy-w^nds to caress \oii. 
Lotus-maiden, may you be 
Fragrant of all ecstasy. 

And for “Limpid Jewel of Delight,” “Living 
Jewel” youngest Sin. Lilamani, she wished that 
she would be ‘securely set in love’s in^agic coronet' 
and be ‘laughter-bound and soirow-fiee.’ Some 
other poems such as ‘Tlie Queen’s Rival,” or 
‘The Cradle Song” are also projections of her 
loving heart. In the former, Gulnar, queen of 
Persia, ill at ease, could find her rival in her own 
baby only and not in the seven most bcaiPifiil 
brides brought for the king, who 

'. . . Shone round her ivory bed 
Like seven soft gems on a silken thread?’ 

In ‘Cradle Song’ and ‘Slumber Song for 
Sunalim,’ the rhylhin of swing* ng and the heal 
of the lullaby ran almost be felt: 

From groves of spice. 

O’er fields of rice, 


Athwart the lotus-stream, 

I bring for you 

Aglint with dew 

A little lovely dream. 

When I visited Hyderabad, the swing in her 
verandah, referred to in the opening paragraph 
of this article, which must have been used by 
Sm. Naidu in her respite, instantaneously 
reminded me of these poems. 

The cities of Hyderabad and Secundrabad 
have grown like twin sisters. S|»arscly populated, 
they have the Charminar, the Hussain Sag ir 
Lake, the Victoria Garden, etc., a^5 the places of 
interest. The hill-stream Musi passes llnoiigh 
Hyderabad and is spanned by about half a 
dozen bridges, some of which look attractive 
at night. The ancient fort of Golkunda is not 
far away. All these had a strange fascination 
fo!r Sm, Naidu. She composed several poems 
on the city she loved so deaily. Some such 
pocjiib aie “Nightfall in the Cdy td Hyderabad.” 
“The Royal Tombs of Golkuiuh,” “Soiiigs of niy 
City,” “The Huss>ain Sagar,” etc. Her father 
Dr. Aghorenath Chaltopaddliyay \sho was die 
PriiKipal of the Nizam College ol Hydcrabatl 
Vj^idely respected. His young talented daughter 
also therefore had access to the couit. One ode 
wrillen by her, \\<tas pres**nlc(l to 11.11. ibc 
Ni/am at a Ramzan Durbar. Atv(/rhev poem she 
dcdica'tcd to Iter Highness the Begnsn of Janjir'a. 
with whom shii developed intimacy. 

Hyderabad was the cerrlve of Muslim life 
and culture in the Dcccan. Sm. Naidu was 
brought up in- its air and she learnt to like and 
jcspcct it. This is manifest in manv poems 
r(Jmposed by her. In the “Call to Evening 
Prayer,” she pays her tribute to Islam in th(j 
following lines, 

Allah ho Akbar! Allah ho Akbar! 

‘ From inosrjiie and minar the muezzins 

are calling. 

Pour forth your pi also, O cho:?eM of 

Islam, 

Swiftly the .‘shadow of sun'^ct are falling; 

Allah ho Akbar! Allah ho Akbar! 

In “The Old Woman,” her sympathy for 
the old Muslim woman sv-oals in the following 
lines: 
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In her weary old age, 0 dear God, 

is there none 

To bless her tired eyelids to rest? 

Tho’ Ihe world may not tarry to help 

her or he^d 

More clear than the cry of her sorrow 

and need 

Is the faith Jhat doth solace her breast : 

“La ilaha illa-l-Allah, 
rduhnmmad-ar-Rasul- Allah.'” 

This was a boon io the. nation as it after- 
wards pla>ccl a great pari in the edoits for a 
leapproaehment among the Hindus and Muslims 
In the political arena. 

The most significant feature of her poems 
is iJieir native hadeground. This v\ab in <»l)edionce 
to a suggestion made by an eminent Eiiglidi 
eii ie whol appreciated her talent. The resulft 
has ])ceii fascinating. Her pocMii'? oponed a window 
to the fascinating panorama of !he Indian life 
arul nature foi Mic Engli^h-icading puldie. 
Ste;^eolyped imitative eompo^itious wjould not 
luive achieved this result. Her favourite flowers 
v('!e Asoke, Champak and Gulmohar and they 
liave found amphj stopc in her pof jns. The 
ej)ifcode of Nala-Dainayanti, the Indian 
the sorrows of a pardanashin lady, the Buddha, 
llie love-song of a Rajput, Basant Pauehami. the 
festival of Serpents, I'ndta, lord of rain, the lotus- 
born goddess, Lakshmi. the Imambara. the cilice 
of l>elhi and H>derabad 'rCali. tlu- in.ither. and 
the episode of the flute pl lyer of Biiiidabana and 
Radha, llie milk-maid — all have heeii in- 

corporated. Even such strange beliefs as 

‘Tf a lovely maideirs foot 

Treads on the A.-okc joot. 

Its glad branches sway arid svell, - 

So our Eastern legend > tell- - 


Into gleaming flower, 

Vivid clusters, golden-red. 

To adorn her brow or bed 

Or her marriage bower” 

— are not spared. The predicament of 
Radha has been thus expressed : 

I carried my curds to the .Mathura fair, 

How softly the heilei’s wcic low'ing, 

I wanted to cry, “Who buy 

Tliese curds that aic white as the 

clouds in llie sky, 

When llie brec/cs of Sin aw an are 

blowing ?" 

IhjI my heart wjas so full of your 

bcaul\. Beloved, 

'liiey laughed as I ei led w thoul kmoving: 

Govinda ! Guvinda ! 

Govinda ! Govinda ! 

How softly the ri\t*; v\js llov\ing ! 

Her poems weie a]>prt‘eialed in London and 
i\ew’ \ovk. One volume edition compiising her 
three books w'as published in America. For 
publication in India, they hail to wait. The 
volume published b\ Kilabii-lan of Allahabad, 
comprising her lliree books, is, I am afiaid, out 
of cii'culation now. 'IViinslation- of her poems 
in liook form are also iioit kno'an to have been 
brought out in any Indian language. She sacri- 
ficed her poetry for patiiolism. Her eminence in 
polities completely overshiuiowcd her as a poet. 
AWention should be paid for reprint of her 
poems and for their Iranslaliojis as well before 
even educated posterity start :o question : 
'Honestly, did she ever uri c poems ?’ 



GENEyA STORY 

By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


The UNO building in Geneva stood like a flower- 
bedecked white elephant. Sunshine added in- 
describable grandeur to it. Inside, delegates of 
all nations were discussing something less 
romantic, — hydrogen bomb to be exact. Oddly 
enough a canopy of secrecy shrouded the entire 
proceedings. Pressmen were not allowed to 
know exactly what they discussed except that 
radiation from explosions adversely affect not 
only those alive but also those in mothers’ 
wombs. 

IIow to make such an evil weapon is no 
more a secret than the making of my portable 
Corona. But the subjeot of its effect of radiation 

is I 

The chief of the press department is a 
good-hearted fellow with a great deal of respect 
for power. He gave me one look and at once 
saw that I was neither powerful nor connected 
— even remotely — with anything like it. llis 
two lady secretaries were politely rude. They 
don’t tell you to get out. They make you wait, 
wait and wait and upset your whole day’s pro- 
gramme. But I bear no ill-feeling towards them. 
The chief or his secretaries arc no exception. 

It was il8th April. The night before T heard 
on the Radio about the new Indian Cabinet. 
But due to my shaky knowledge of German I 
missed the bit about the Ministry of External 
Affairs. I was relieved to see in the Manchester 
Guardian that die’ after all did not get that 
post. As our new Minister of Defence he will 
not be our mouthpiece in the United Nations. 
Secondly, foreign diplomats will not be offended 
by aggressive mannerisms just because they 
happen to be white. His London apparatus will 
be deprived of his occasional abirbkaba during 
which it made brisk political business. 

This news certainly compensated for the 
sadness caused by the secrecy of the Conference. 
Our mental peace restored, three of us — a 
German, an Italian and myself — climbed on a 
car and left Geneva. 

Geneva — and Switzerland as a whole — -is 
more of a state of mind than a place. Dethroned 
and reigning raonarchs, exiled leaders and offi- 
cial delegates, tourists rich and not so rich, 
spies, interpole agents, consuls and press re- 


porters are its permanent features. Lenin lived 
here for years. 

What I shall remember most about this 
town is a little yellow building in Rue Neckiar 
behind the Catholic Church near the Station. 
Three of its rooms house the international HQs 
of the I.L.M., short for the International 
Labour Movement. It is active throughout 
Western Europe. It organises schools, film 
shows, libraries, maternity clinics, excursions 
and discussions with world-famous men of art 
and science for the workers and peasants of the 
region. With the help of Swiss Government and 
the UNO it helped rehabilitate 11,000 Hunga- 
rian refugees* in Switzerland which is half the 
size of West Bengal. Madame Ban, the ^*ccre- 
tary, told me point-blank, '^Yes, wc are pre- 
pared to extend such aid to the Asian countries 
provided there is a centralisca body to use it.” 
I had no answer to this offer — so sudden, so 
generous and eo unconditional. 

Our car spea along the mountainous road 
to Lugano . Each of us took a turn at the wheel. 
For we. were, averaging 80 kilometers an hour. 
Silence enveloped the countryside. The only 
sound was the continuous humming noise of our 
German Ford engine. Other cars whizzed by aL 
most at regular intervals. The whole atmosphere 
made us feel as if wc were in the outer space. It 
•takes one’s mind off the road and causes sleepi- 
ness. That is the danger. Many a driver fall 
prey to this altitudinal magic, forget the hair- 
pin curve ahead of him and drive straight into 
the space — into his coffin. We slowed down 
our conversation but just about kept it up so 
as to make the driver feel that he had com- 
pany. Meanwhile, we have covered a lot of 
Swiss territory as well as politics. 

Swiss history has not been profaned by St. 
Bartholomew, York, or any form of inquisition. 
Her society is not polluted by any form of poli- 
tical leprosy. Hitler tried to provoke sepera- 
tism among its German minority with the ulti- 
mate objective of parcelling out the country 
among Germany, France and Italy. He foundi 
no support whatsoever. The country has four 
official languages; The fourth one called 
Rdmanesh is spoken by 50,000 people in the can- 

* 38,^7 are still left in Austria. 
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ton of Graubuenden. The people are not only 
confident and sober but contaminate the visitors 
with these virtues. Hence all nations come'here 
to reach understanding and make peace. This 
land is a God-cum-man-made device to absorb 
the excitement of the contending powers. It is 
the highest country in Europe and a natural 
fortress except for tlie gap at Basle which has 
been recently fortified. 

Everything in Switaerland looked good. So 
good that the whole air had a touch of unreality. 
Flags, flowers, feetoons and sunshine whichever 
way you looked. Roads were spotlessly clean 
and so were the cars rolling on it. Every one 
wore clean suits. Very few have dared to travel 
in Switeerland in the type of clothes that I was 
wearing. 

No one can discuss world politics without 
mentioning Geneva, Locarno, Lausanne and 
Alontreaux. Although situated in Switzcrlni!( 
they have nothing to do with it. The Swiss 
hope is that •ome day, their country will form 
a part of a belt of neutral states composed of 
Finland, Sweden, Gcrmamy, Austria and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Woincn do not vote. Recently, in a nation- 
wide referendum the women denied themselves 
of the riglit. 1 have questioned quite a few 
women of dift'erent social status on this issue 
(although there is little difference of status in 
practice) . They had a ‘Swiss’ answer. “Politics 
is complicated enough without us adding fresh 
complications to it . We are more useful at 
home.” 

Swiss arc not the herrcnvolks. But their 
politics at the dirtiest level is cleaner than ours 
or that of any other nation at the cleanest. 
There has never been a political scandal or any 
casualty in any election campaign. People are 
literate but they never jaw about politics which 
occupies the back page of the newspapers. Social 
Democrats are the strongest as a party but they 
do not command majority in the Federal 
Assembly because of an alliance between the 
Conservative and Liberal parties. 

Statistics show that an average of 2,960 
people migrate abroad, mostly to the United 
States. Migration to U.S.A. is one of the 
pillars of national economies of the West Euro- 
pean countries. 


Country Population 


Annual average 
migration 

117,262 (1920-1947) 
86,798 (1020-1939) 
6,724 (1918-1947) 


Britain 6 crores 

Germany 8 crores 

Sweden i crore 

These immigrants — ^physically fit and tech- 
nically skilled — pay their own passage to the 
States. So the latter increase every year its 
number of technicians without spending a 


penny . 

Most of our boys who come here in the 
private capacity are for the time being lost to 
our slowly expanding industry, if not for a 
considerable number of years, unless of course, 
they have good connections at home. I perso- 
nally happen to know nearly a dozen of them 
scattered in Zurich, Stuttgart, Essen, Glasgow, 
London and places like that. Once they used to 
say, “There must be somebody in India win, 
would want us”. Now they talk differently. 
“AVho the hell want us, anyway”. 

In tJie countries of middle Europe, Indian 
students and those from the Middle East can 
take bath everyday or even twice a day if 
they like and the ‘hausfrau’ will think nothing 
of it. If they feel lonely they could go to 
any cafe and do their homework over one single 
cup of coffee, and good coffee too. No sloppy 
waitress will turn them out. They do noit go to 
bed worrying about tomorrow’s humiliation 
cither in their «ligs or in the factories where 
they aic training. The absence of the constant 
irritant keeps them mentally healthy. They 
sleep better, eat better, work harder, learn, 
better and behave more naturally than those 
trained in U.K. Their oiitlook is based on 
contact with different sorts of people, news- 
papers, Radio and Television programmes and 
cinema newsreels. There was a complete black- 
out in U.K. of our Prime Minister’s visits in 
Moscow, Riyadh and Washington. It was not 


•so on the Continent. 

My visa allows me to stay in Switzerland 
for two more months, my railway-steamer 
ticket for one more week and my pocket less 
than a week. So, I took the train to Paris. My 
verdict — if I am entitled to one — is; No human 
energy is wasted in Switzerland. Nobody is 
neglected. If human right, honour and dignity 
are the criteria of democracy, then Switzerland 
is the greatest democracy on earth. 



A SHEAF OF ART-BOOKS 

A Review 

By Pbof. 0. C. GANGOLY 


It is a subject of slock complaint among artisU 
and art-lovers in India that the years of In- 
dependence have not seen any quickened and 
live interest in the visual arts on the part of 
educated Indians whose enthusiasm in other 
forms of Art, such as Literature, Music, and 
Dancing, has progressed in geometrical pro- 
gression. There are three ways through whicli 
public interest in pictorial art progresses in 
other countries: through illustrated lectures on 
the Fine Arts organized by the Art Museums; 
tlirough tcmporaiy and perinancni. exhibitions 
of Art; and through Art-books. In Calcutta, 
hardly more than four illustrated h'ctures on 
Fine Art are delivered at the Indian Museum 
in the course of a year. The records of other 
cities are no more creditable. It must be con- 
ceded that in Calcutta, as in other cities, a 
fashion, a very healtliy fashion, has grown up 
to have numerous temporary exhibitions of pic- 
tures, sculptures, and art-crafts throughout the 
year, though they seldom gather any respectable 
crowds of visitors and generally our educated 
brethren neglect or ignore them. There remains 
the third medium to stimulate interest in tlie 
Fine Arts — the mediuTu of populaiising them 
through the publications of illustrated books 
on Art. Here the Indian record is very poor 
and disappointing. There are practically no 
readers of books on Art. And publishers cannot 
take the ri^k of publishing even cheap books on 
Art, which arc more or less expensive ventures, 
as, even the addition of coarsc-grain cheap half- 
tone blocks is a formidable item of expense on 
the growing items of costs of paper and print- 
ing. India has not therefore been able to deve- 
lop any manner of tiadition in the publication 
of illustrated books on Art, for the simple reason 
that there is no manner of demands for this 
class of publications. AVc arc tempted to refer 
to the achievements of the British Press in this 
branch of publishing enterprise. Apart from the 
expensive Art-books, published by the Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London Universities (which 
include many items on Indian Art), at least a 
dozen private publishers have for more than 
half a century stimulated public interest in Art 
by publishing attractive books on Art at popular 


prices. The well-known houses of Murray, 
Methuen, Duckworth, Unwin, and Bell, to name 
only a few, have to their credits publications of 
Art-books, of which any nation could be proud. 
AVc will only refer to the series of Art-books 
published by George Bell & Sons from the 
beginning of the century. The British Artist 
Scries (Large post — Svo, in special bindings, 
with 90 to 100 illustrations, priced at 7s. 6d. 
or roughly Ks. 5 each); Great Masters in 
Painting and ScAdpture (post 8vo., with 40 
illustrations and photogravure frontispiece at 
5s. or Rs. 3-12 each); Bell’s Handbooks of the 
Great Craftstncj) (Imperial 16-mo, profusely 
illustrated, and priced at 5s. each) ; Belbs 
Cathedral Series (covering all the architectural 
monuments, profusely illustrated and priced at 
*ls. 6d. each) ; and, lastly, a remarkable series 
called Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters (with 
8 illustrations each, priced at a shilling each). 
This creditable record has been recently beaten, 
by the Pelican books with several art-books with 
collotype illustrations, priced at ten annas 
each. In recent times the English traditions of 
art-publication have been creditably upheld by 
the enlcrprizing House of Faber, whicli has 
stimulated art -studies by a brilliant aeries of 
pulications with magnificent colour-plates 
which cover not only several [iliascs of Euro- 
pean painting, but many charming schools of 
Indian pictorial art. In India, a valiant attempt 
has been made by the Publications Division of 
the Ministry of Information to give the lead 
in the matter of art-publications, but, not with 
any notable success. On the otlier hand, l^ome 
private enterprises led by the Sara.swatec Press, 
Calcutta, and by A. Gossain, a venturesome 
publisher, have made a distinguished contribu- 
tion by publishing a number of well-produced 
books on Indian sculpture deserving highest 
praise. 

From the sheaf of new art-books now be- 
fore us one likes to believe that we arc at the 
beginning of a new era of book-production dea- 
ling with the rich traditions of Indian Art. The 
first one, Textiles and Ornaments of India, a 
charming product of the world-famous Museum 
of Modern Art^ New York, is based on an Exhibi- 
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lion of Indian Textiles and Ornaments held at 
the New York Museum in 1955. The aim of 
this book is not only to delight the eye and 
enrich the American aesthetic experience, but 
to give recognition to the great craftsmen of 
India, whose achievements are perhaps more 
repiesentative and symbolic of their nation as a 
whole than any in the world. A nation, which 
could produce such dreams of beauty in the 
medium of the prosaic art of weaving and of 
metal-ware, attained the highest summit of 
aesthetic sensibility which is a sure index of the 
spiritual btuflf of their culture and civilization. 
Progress in modern India and the quality of our 
life must be judged by the standard achieved in 
our art-products in the mediaeval times, 
rather than by the much-advertised irrigation 
projects and factories for fertilizers. This bril- 
liant tribute to India's national genius is richly 
illustrated by 110 excellent plates, several in 
colour, and by two erudite essays contribuled 
by P. Jayakar and .lohii Irwin. The album is 
published by Simon and Schuster, New York 
and priced at four dollars. 

Our second volume, very neatly printed 
and produced by Kala-Kshetra, Madras, 
(priced at Ks. 9-8), is a collection of essays 
On Art, by Dr. Nanda Lai Bose, originally 
written in Bengali and lucidly translated by 
Kanai Samanta. The valuable discussion of 
many practical phases of the understanding of 
Art and its many problems will be of use not 
only to all young i)ractitioncrs of the visual 
arts, but to the would-be connoisseurs unable 
to find their way through the complicated 
mazes of canons of Art and the conundrums of 
technique. As a rule, [)ractical artists however 
masterly in their productions of Art, are gene- 
rally unqualified in interpreting the funda- 
mental principles of Art to a lay public and 
this tragic truism is very happily confessed by 
G. Pene Du Bois, an American artist, in the 
funny title of his book; Artists Say the Silliest 
Things, The book before us in its excellent and 
illuminating discussion of many problems of 
art is an eloquent testimony of the fact that 
there are some artists who can paint as well as 
interpret in a masterly manner not unworthy 
of a Ruskin, or a Pater. The book is illustrated 
by a number of demonstrative drawings and 
twelve fine half-tone blocks reproducing a 
number of European and Asiatic masterpieces. 

10 


Our third volume is a new edition of Dr. 
Coomaraswarriy’s little booklet, Introduction to 
Indian Art, published in 1623 by the Thcoso- 
phical Publishing House, Madras, and long out 
of print, and veiy much in demand. It is the 
most succint and able presentation of the 
general outline of Indian art and most suitable 
as a text-book for art students. The book has 
now been reprinted and ably edited and sup- 
plemented by Sri M. II. Anand, distinguished 
Editor of Marg, by the addition of two chapters 
on architecture under Mussulman rule and on 
Moghul painting. But tlie most valuable 
emendation to this excellent handbook is the 
number of w'ell-choscn illustrations (one iu 
colour) and several significant brush-drawings, 
which present the basic; quality of Indian art in 
demonstrative analysis which will be of great 
use to students. One will be unwilling to accept 
at its face value Goomaraswamy's confession 
that ‘prejudices had crept into hia approach to 
Indian art problems at an earlier period,' which 
led him to omit any i>resentation of Moghul art, 
a ‘solecism,’ which still persists in his compre- 
hensive History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
(1927), where he stated that “space did not 
permit the treatment of Mussulman art in 
India." The real reason was that the two 
streams of fundamentally difi’erent expressions 
of art could not be adequately and harmoniously 
treated in one volume. As a matter of fact 
long before the publication of the Introduction. 
Coomaraswaniy had given illuminating and 
original presentation of Moghul Art in various 
lectures and articles, which contradicts the 
theory of a so-called prejudice. His confession 
is, therefore, in the naturt; of a courteous apo- 
logy. In attempting to supplement the omission 
by adding two missing chapters to Coomrr.i 
swamy’s booklet, the distinguished editor has 
been guilty of a greater “crime" by omitting 
altogether any significant illustrations or pre- 
sentation of Hindu and Buddhist Architecture, 
for which the Taj can offer no compensation. 
Few will agree with the FAlitor’s charge that 
the modern artist’s recovery of possession of 
their old heritage in the frescoes of Ajanta has 
been ‘disastrous’, as for instance, in the works 
of Nandalal Bose, Asit Haidar and Khitin 
Mazumdar. (They are no more disastrous than 
tJie result of Jamini Roy's copying and repeat- 
ing worn-out formulas of Bengal Pata Paint- 
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ings). Yet we have nothing but praise for this 
able and revised edition of an excellent hand 
book, richly presented and illustrated. Priced at 
Rs. 7-8, the book must be in every library in 
India. 

Our fourth volume is the new and revised 
edition of Percy Brown’s Indian Architecture 
(Buddhist and Hindu), recently published by 
the well-known Bombay publishers, D. B. 
Taraix)revala Sons &, Co. The first edition pub- 
lished many years ago was a great success and 
was acclaimed as an exhaustive survey of he 
subject. In the revised and enlarged edition just 
published (255 pages of text, with over 500 
illustrations, priced at Rs. 25), several new 
chapters have been added with oxccllont ilhis- 
tratione and plans dealing with the Architecture 
of Nepal and Ceylon, with four illuminating 
chapters on the Architecture of Greater India 
(Cambodia, vSiain, Chains, Java and Bali) 
which help us to visualize the brilliant exten- 
sion of Indian Architecture in the Indian t'olo- 
nies. The great merit of Brown’s excellent pre- 
sentation consists in the fact that afWr Havell 
this IS the only treaties of Indian Architecture 
studied by an artist and art-teacher who had 
analysed the structure and princi})!es of the 


great schools of Building Art in India with 
penetrating aesthetic insight missed by anti- 
quarians and archaeologists. Yet the author has 
carefully studied all relevant archaeological 
data with great industry and patience. His study 
of this great topic is illuminated by a number of 
conjectural restorations and isochromatic draw- 
ings, which help the students to understand the 
underlying structural principles, designs, and 
facades, in a manner which only the trained 
vision of an artist could have given us. 
The only imi>erfection, if an imperfection it 
might be called, is the insufficient utilization of 
'the data of the SUpa-sastras, so skilfully used 
by Stella Kramrisch in her Hindu Temples. 
This is compensated by an exhaustive glossary 
of architectural terms (nine pages) ajipended 
at the end. A word of warm tribute is due 
to the publishers for producing such a profusely 
illustrated volume at a i)opular price. Tarapon'- 
valas have establish(‘d a new tradition in book- 
I)roduotion in India, with several sumptuous 
jmblications to their credit. This book has 
added a new feather to tluur eaj> and will fully 
justify their claim tliat their lirm is a rich 
^Treasure-House of Books.” 
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ENOUSH 

JAINISM IN BIWAR: By P. C. Roy 
Choudhury. With forcu'ord by Sri Sri Prakasa, 
Governor of Madras. Patna, 1956. Pp. 110 and 
16 plates. Price Rs. 5. 

In this work ithe author has attempted 
(Preface, p. ii) to bring to light some important 
but unexplored Jaina sites and shrines in 
different districts of Bihar, to indicate certain 
areas rich in Jaina antiquities for the purpose 
of their future exploration and diecovery of the 


potential historical materiail. This claim is 
juslalied in so far as tlie autlior devotes his 
sixth and longest chapter to a dctailofl account 
of the Jaina antiquities in the Manhhum dis- 
trict sonic of which were left unvisited even by 
J. D. Beglar, the indefatigable Archaeological 
Assistant of General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
in the seventies and eighties of the last century 
and many of which are not even mentioned in 
the authoritative List of Ancient Monuments 
in Chhota Nagpur Division, published in 1896. 
In another short chapter (Ch. V), the author 
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hiae dealt with the Jaina remains in the Kuluha 
Hills of Haaaribagh District, of which the last 
archaeological record was published by M. A. 
Stein in 1901 . Other chapters deal with familiar 
Jadna sites such as Pareshnath Hill, Pawapuri, 
Rajgir and Vaisali. The present monograph is 
admittedly not a scholarly work, the author 
contenting himself as a rule with extensive 
quotations from the old Archaeological Survey 
Reports and District Gazetteers as well ns 
works of recent scholars on various poinds re- 
lating to Jaina history and religion and archaeo- 
logical remains. Frequently he gives details of 
the routes, conveyances and accommodation for 
the benefit of visitors. Mis system of transli- 
teration of proper names follows as a rule the 
vcrnacukr pronunciation. We have noticed a 
few serious dcfecte in this work. The author 
(]Uotes in all seriousness (p. 7) the reference in 
Jaim. scriptures to the Tirthankara Rishablia 
preaching in Magadha tlu* end of the Stone 
Age aUfl beginning of tlic Ago of Agriculture.” 
The author, again, repeals such exploded views 
as that of Asoka’s profiaganda on dhannfKi 
hearing .severely upon the Bralimanical Hindus 
(p. 66), and that crediting Kharavcla, '‘Em- 
peror of Utkal/’ with defeat of Pushyaniitra 
Sunga, King of Magadha (p. 67). Among the 
useful features of this monograph arc a short 
glossary and a bibliography, and above all, a 
series of sixteen wcll-execut^d iilates. On the 
whole this book may be expected to fulfil the 
author’s hope of stimulating the public interest 
in a neglected chapter of our history and 
culture. 

U. N. Ghoshal 

PARAMAUANSA SRT RAMAKRTSHNA: 
By R. R. Diwakar. Bharatiya Vidya lihavan, 
Cha 7 ipatty, Bombay, lllvstrated, Fp. xv + 300. 
Price Rg. 1-12. 

The author has perused the Raiiiakrishna 
literature with great avidity since his youth in 
a worshipful mood, of which the book under 
review bears ample stami). Sri Rainakrishna 
Paramahansa attracted nottice of his contem- 
poraries by his sincere devotion and austere 
practice. Swarni Vivekananda explained the 
greatness of his gum to the outside world. But 
his countrymen at last also appreciated the 
saintliness of this Superman of Dakshneswar. 
Literature on and about him grew in volume 
even in his lifetime, and since his passing away, 
it has grown beyond prop)ortions. Not only 
those in India, hni even the savants of the 


West like Prof. Mex Muller and Romain 
Rolland wrote appreciative treatises on the life 
and teachings of Paramahansa . The main 
characteristics of Mr. Diwakar’s book lie in the 
faot that he has utilised most of the literature 
on Paramahansa, both old and new, and the 
result is the present volume. In twenty-three 
chapters and six appendices the author has 
been able to bring forth in writing the human 
and super-human aspects of Sri Rainakrishna. 
Illustrations, as many as fifteen, have been 
inserted in 'tho book and have rendered it attrac- 
tive to the general reader. Such a book of 
modest size and moderate price will go a long 
way to popularize the life and teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna to non-Bengali readers in India 
and abroad. Wc congratulate the author and. 
tiic Bharatiya Bidya Bhavan on the production 
(.*f such a useful treatise. 

JOGBSII 0. BaGAL 

GALLANT END OF NETAJI SUBHAS 
GITANDRA BOSK: By Harm Shah. Atrna Ram 
aud Sonfiy Dclhi-6. Fr^cc Rs. 7-8 (India) and 
12fih. 6d. and 2 dollar.^ (Foreign) . 

Netaji Siibhas Chandra Bose is one of 
history’s greatest ])at riots and revolutionaries. 
He lived for his country. A disciple of that 
groat Indian Dcsliabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das 
-—whom, alas! an ungrateful nation has practi- 
cally forgotten — Bose dedicated himself to the 
country’s cause. His activities in South-Eaet 
\sia during World War II hastened the libera- 
tion of the Motlicrland. As Harekrushna 
Mahtab, the veteran Congress leader, puts it, 
“It is perhaps rorreet to say now that, to the 
effect of (he non-co-operation movement in 
India, the impact of the Indian National Army 
was a definite addition.” Bose is said to have 
died in a plane crash in Taihoiiko (Taipeh in 
Formosa) on August 17, 1945. Many, however, 
do not believe that he is dead. 

Mr. Harin Shah, the author of the volume 
under review, paid a visit to Formosa in August- 
September, 1946, as the only Indian member of 
a party of Foreign correspondents in China 
sent to Formosa by Chiang Kai-shek’s Minister 
of Information. Mr. Shah conducted an on-the- 
spot inquiry into the mystery of Netaji’s sudden 
disappearance. He met a number of people— 
Formosan, Chinese and Japanese — tmd on the 
basis of facts collected from them draws cer- 
tain conclusions and presents them to the read- 
ing public. What these conclusions are, are 
apparent from the title of the volume 
question. 
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It is not a little strange that Mr. Shah took 
the nation into confidence full ten years after 
he had collected proofs of Netaji’s tragic end. 
The publication of the present volume practi- 
cally synchronised with the appointment of a 
committee by the Government of India in 1956 
to enquire into the truth or otherwise of the 
report in Nctaji’s death and other allied 
matters. i"! 

Those who hold that Netaji is alive may 
naturally suspect that Mr. Shah’s book was 
meant to lend weight to the contention that 
Netaji is no more to influence the verdict of the 
above <‘ommittee, which has since reported that 
Netaji died in plane crash in Formosa in 1945. 
One of the meinbcrs of the cominittec — a 

brother of Netaji — however differs. 

Mr. Shah’s explanation for not having 
published the book earlier does not carry much 
consideration. In Ins own w'ords, “Bewildered at 
the cruel debate (over Ihe truth or otherwise 
of the news of Bose’s death), fed and fanned 
by some public and neo-public figures, I 
suffered the forced silence for 10 years.” 

As to the book itself, it is bound tastefully 
in board, profusely illustrated and printed on 
good paper. But printing is definitely poor, 
printing mistakes being too many even for 
the proverbial patience of the Indian reader. In 
his attempt ito make the book plensant-reading 
the author has jiroduced the opposite effect. The 
style is heavy, strained and artificial. With a 
little more than 150 pages of reading nrattor 
(including 43 pages of Aftpendiecs), the book 
seems to be fantastically priced. 

THE UNIVERSITY ENVIR(WS: By J. 
M. Somasundaram. Annamalni University, 
Anncmalainayar, Price not stated. 

Education in British India owes much to 
private charities and enterprises — ^much more, 
indeed, than it owes to the (-lovernment patron- 
age. The Annamalai University at (Chidam- 
baram in South Arcot district (Madras), “the 
only Tamil University in India — the first 
unitary, teaching and residential University of 
South India, with six Faculties and twenty-four 
departments and over 175 members of the teach- 
ing staff” and 2,006 students on its rolls in 
February, 1955, owes its foundation and deve- 
lopment to the late lamented Dr. Rajah Sir 
M. A. Muthiah Chettiar of Chettinand (1881 
—•1948) . Founded in 1929 — the Senate wias 
formally inaugurated on March 24, 1930 — the 
Annamalai University has had the unique good 


luck of being piloted by an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of eminent Vice-Chancellors inuluding 
Sir Samuel E. Ragliunathan (1929-35) and the 
Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri (1935- 
40), among others. The Government, it must 
be admitted, have all along contributed liberally 
to the University funds. During the none-too- 
long span of its life the Annamalai University 
has developed into one of the finest intellectual 
and cultural centres in the country. We wish 
many of our older Universities took a leaf out 
of the book of this young institution. 

The Annamalai University celebrated the 
Silver Jubilee of its foundation on February 9, 
1955, and the volume under review was brought 
out as a souvenir to mark the occasion. 

Mr. Somasundaram gives an ably written, 
brief account of the University from its incep- 
tion. He gives besides a rather long but read- 
able and learned history of the famous Nata- 
raja Temple at Chidambaram, a principal 
stronghold of the Siva cult, and also of the 
places of interest within easy reach of Chidam- 
baram. A number of jjlates and photographs add 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 

It is a pity that so informative and interest- 
ing a volume suffers from a serious — almost 
unpardonable — omission. A University certain- 
ly needs funds, patrons, benefactors and ad- 
ministrators. But its reputation depends 
primarily on its teachers and students. More 
laurels have been won for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by their teachers and taught than 
by any other agency. The learned author 
should have made at least a passing reference 
to the part played by the teachers of the insti- 
tution to make the noble founder’s dream a 
reality. A list of the distinguished alumni and 
of the eminent teachers who served the Univer- 
sity in the past and serve it today would have 
enhanced the value of Mr. Somasundaram’s 
The University Environs. 

SXJDIIANSU BIMAL MtUiUKUn 

STORY OF THE SWELLING NUMBERS 
IN INDIA: By Anjan Kumar Barter ji. Pub- 
lished by Benson's, 180- A, Upper Circular Rd., 
Calcutta-Zf. Pages 48. Price Re. 1-8. 

The writer has brought together in this 
booklet, articles published in newspapers some- 
time in 1954. The question of population is 
very important in India. Every increase of 
population means increased pressure on land and 
subsistence. The problem has been dealt with 
from different aspects — food, land, employment, 
etc., and ways out have been examined. Family 
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planning is recommended because family plan- 
ning is a stepping-stone to social planning/ In 
the words of Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, Director, 
Delhi School of Economics, who has written a 
foreword, ‘^The booklet will at least serve the 
purpose of drawing pointedly to the attention 
of the reading public the importance of under- 
taking family planning measures in the interests 
of employment, economic development and 
raising standards of living in the country.’* 

A. B. Dutta 

BENGALI 

(1) ANANDA CHANDRA VEDANTA- 
BACIv^TI, AYODHYANATH PAKRASI, 
HEMCIIANDRA VIDYARATNA : (2) 

WILIJAM YATES, JOHN MACK, MADHU- 
SUDAN GXTPTA: By Jogcsh Chandra Bagal 
Publish fd by the Bangiya- Sahitya Parisaf, 
J’pper Circular Rond, Calcutta-6 Price 
nV. 7 each. 

These are volumes Nos. 05 mnd 96 in the 
series of biographies important writers in 
Bengali — ^tJie Snhitya Sadhak Charitamala. The 
series, which now claims nearly a hundred 
volumes, owes it^^ existence mainly to the un- 
tiring efforts of two persons — ^the late Brajendra- 
nath Bandyopadhyay and Sri Bagal. The 
latter, in the present volumes, has collected, 
with his characteristics care and judgment, in- 
formation about six memorable writers of the 
last century and given us a clear outline of 
each one’s life and work. Their contribution to 
the c-nusc of the Bengali language is consider- 
abl(*, though their names are almost forgotten. 
Not great literary artists thev etill deserve our 
recoGrnition and gratitude since they enriched 
our language by translations and educative 
writings and incidentally helped our intcllec- 
timl development and social progress. 

The three Hindu scholars, whose lives have 
been described in the first book, were all asso- 
ciates of Maharshi Devendranath Tagore and 
intimately connected with the Adi Brahma 
Samaj. They rendered immense service in the 
revival of Sanskrit learning and the exposition 
of our shastras. Ananda Chandra was well- 
versed in the Vedas land the Upanishads, and 
Ayodhyanath and Hemchandra showed excep- 
tional jflptitude in their translations of the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 

William Yates land John Mack, mission- 
aries of the Serampore Baptist Mission, helped 
the growth of Bengali language by their trea- 
tises and text-books on Science, History and 
Scripture. Kimia Vidya 3or^ ft pioneer work in 


Bengali on Chemistry, was written by John 
Mack in a fairly lucid style. It evinces his 
command of the native language. Madhusudan 
Gupta was a devoted student of the Medical 
Science and as early as in the mid-nineteenth 
century wrote books in Bengali on Anatomy, 
Physiology and British Pharmacopoea. 

The terminology adopted by these scholars 
in their scientific treatises are likely to be 
helpful today when we arc trying to impart 
education through the language of the land. 

To Sri Bagal goes the credit of discovering 
from old records much of our ‘buried treasure’ 
and impressing upon us the importance of our 
precious heritage. He happily possesses, with 
ids spirit of research, the power to co-ordinale 
bis findings and fashion out of them living 
forms ancl interesting personalities. 

D. N. Mookerjea 

81 K8H A- V IJNAN : By Jatindramohan 
Chaudhuri, B.A., B.T. Published by the Pren- 
dencu Library, Calcutta-12. Pp. 207. Price 
Rs, d-S. 

This is a treatise on the science of education 
l)y an (‘(hicaiionist who besides his knowledge of 
modern science of education is well-versed in 
ancient Sanskrit books on the subject. Educa- 
tion is a complex subject and authorities even 
differ es to the proper method suitiable for a 
particular country. But there is unanimity as 
to the psychological approach of the problem of 
education. An universal attempt in fundamental 
odacatioii is being made at present by the 
tlnitcd Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Culural Organisation, particularly in under- 
developed countries with satisfactory results. 

Books on education for the benefit of 
teachers tare not many in Bengali and the 
nresent book is a laudable attempt by one who 
has theoretical grasp and practical knowledge 
of the subject. The book is divided into fifteen 
chapters and the subject of child education has 
been dealt with from various angles. The modern 
approach is psychological and the author has 
quoted freely from the authorities both Euro- 
pean .and American to make the book depend-' 
able. It is interesting to find Sanskrit quota- 
tions also here and there in support of 
modem thesis. Most of the chapters are of 
technical nature and will benefit teachers but 
the last two chapters on ^Building of Character* 
and ‘Psychology and Teacher’ will be read with 
pleasure and profit by any person interested in 
the education of the young. We wish the 
treatise a wide circulation among the teachers 
of West Bengal. A. B. Dutta 
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HINDI 

HIMALAYA PARICHAYA: By Rahula 
Sankrityayana, Allahabad Law Journal Press, 
Allahabad. Pp. 569. 

Judging from the number of volumes, 
which have emanated from Uie pen of the great 
pandit in the past, and the large variety of 
themes with which he has dealt, it would appear 
tas if Rahulaji is in himself a-hundred-and- 
one-title Library! To this assorted assemblage 
of his enviable and unusual intellectual gifts, 
he has now added an encyclopaedic work on the 
Himahyas, of which the present publication 
dealing with Garhwal, is the first of the pro- 
jected series of five. Here is a study of the 
well-known mid-Himalayaii region from eveiy 
possible angle, topographical, historical, socio- 
logical land cultural in all their ramifications. 
Not a single feature of the life of the hill- 
folks seems to have escaped fthe argus-eyed 
author. The travelogue, towards the end of his 
pilgrimages to Jamunotri, (Jangotri, Kcdarnath, 
Badrinath, Mansarovar and other places rich in 
natural beauty as well as in associations of holy 
aspirations, is an excellent tourist-guide to 
would-be pilgrims. Himalaya Parichaya is, in- 


deed, an omnibus approach to the highest and 
holiest mountain-range in the world. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

SARVODAIANI KEYLAVANI: By G. J. 
Patel. Gujrat Vidyapith, Ahviedabad, April, 
1956. Price Re. 1~4. 

This has been a translation of Acharya 
Kripalani’s Latest Fad — basic education — with 
about 30 pages of notes in small print. There 
is no doubt that it would help very much the 
Guj»arati readers, to understand basic education 
in a lively manner from this book. However 
much basic education may have spread, there ia 
no doubt that there is need of some book ex- 
plaining the philosophy and the newness of the 
new system, its connection with the national 
culture and its development from our society: 
and this need the book fulfills. 

This is really the way in which the book 
should be utilised by teachers and by (educa- 
tional thinkers alike — those who arc engaged in 
spreading basic education and those who iiirc 
merely watching it with interest. 

P. R. Si:n 


JUST OUT 

Third Impression 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 

{Text Wtt6 English Translation And Notes) 

By 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

Bhagavfln Shri Krishna on the eve of hia exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Oddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shriraad-BhAgavatam. These teachings are as 
important as those found in the Gitft. The Present Volume contains 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 

Size : Crown 8vo. Pages ; 376+vii. Price ; Rs. 4/8 
Mne printing with excellent get-up 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA : : 4. WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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The Influence of Buddhlbt Philosophy 
in East and West 

The concluding pjortion of the article undet 
the above caption Dy Helinuth Von Glasnapp in 
The Maha Bodhi is given below : 

As far as our present knowledge goes it wias 
only gradually that Buddhism unveiled its essence 
to the Occident. The Greeks already knew of 
the iiaimie of Buddha. They also knew of his 
supernatural birth and they were aware of the 
fact that the Samanaioi (sramcuia) were differ- 
ent fro|nV dio Brahmanical ascetics. In the 
Middle Ages the story of Buddlia’s leaving His 
home was known in the Christianized form of 
the legend of Barlaariii and Josaphat. Marco Polo 
(1254-1323), the famous Italian traveller, paid 
his tributes to the saintly life of Gautama when 
he wrote in his Travel Diary : “Iliec fist moult 
grans adbstinences, ainai cotmime s’il eust este 
crcbiien. Car s’il Teust este, il feust un grand 
saint aveo notre Seigneur Jhesucrist, a la bonne 
vie et honnesto qu’il mena.” “He lived a life of 
grand abstinence as if he had been a Christian. 
For had he been, he \N^juId have been a great 
saint with our Lord Jesus Christ, considering tlie 
good and honest life he lod.” Tlie first Europen 
I know of who mentions an important doctrine of 
Buddhiarni which distinguishes it from the other 
great religions of the world ^vJa^ the French tra- 
veller Loubere, who wrote in his work “Du 
Royauiiie do Siam,” published in 1691, (vol. 1, 
p. 395), “I think that one can establish that the 
Buddhists do not believe in a world-ruling deity.” 
We are indebted to the great English Indologist 
Henry Thonias Colebrook for the first interpre- 
tation of the Buddhist theory that there is no 
transmigrating soul but nevertheless a rebirth 
caused by karmic influences. In the lecture 
“On Indian Sectaries,” read at a public meeting 
of the Royal Asiatic ^ciety, February 3, 1827, ho 
said: “There is not an, eternal soul, but merely 
succession of thought, attended vofth individual 
consciousness abiding within body.” Colebrooke 
also explained the “concatenation of causes and 
effects” which link one eocistcnce with another. 
Though (rr.(any European scholars have dealt w^ith 
this crucial point of Buddhist metaphysics it took 
many years of investigation brfore the true 
basis of this doctrine was elucidated. The tw\) 


Russian scholars Theodore Stclierbatsky and his 
pupil Otto Rosenberg have shown that the doc- 
tiine of the “dharmas,” i.e., ijmtpersonal soul 
fortes, is the central philosophical conception 
which is at the bottom of all Buddhist philosophi- 
cal thought. The great Belgian Indologist La 
Vallee Poussin has dealt moie minutely with the 
problem in his (ir^agnificenl translation of 
Vasubandhu’s Abhidharma-kosha We understand 
now why the celebrated stanza “Ye dharmah 
hetuprabliavah” is the credo of all Buddhists. 

It is to be regretted that most European Indo- 
logists in former tim^es have continued to occupy 
llicmselves less with the doctrines of living 
Buddliism as they have been taught for over at 
least 2(X)0 yeais than with speculations on the 
doctrine that the Buddha may have taught. 
Many of these scholars have tried to show that 
Buddha’s own doctrine differed greatly from the 
doctrines that to-day form tlie basis of all Buddhist 
philosophy. It seems to very improbable 
that Buddha was no philosopher at aU, as some 
scholars think. For in a time in \^ich — as the 
texts sJiow — a very highly developed philoso- 
phical life was gong on in Ancient India, Buddha 
would not have l^een able to win adherents from 
the philosophically trained Brahmans and Ksha- 
llriyas if He had not propounded a doctrine 
which could hold its own in view of hair-splitting 
dialectics of materialists, agnostics, sceptics and 
the very elaborate systems of Brahmans and Jains. 
Other scholars are of opinion that Buddha’s 
teaching was a special form of Vedanta and that 
the monks later on changed it to its present 
form, I do not think that this is probable. 
For to jmiaintain this assertion it would be 
necessary to show in detail howij the anatma- 
doctrine of the Buddhists has developed 
out of the alleged atma-doctrice of the 
Buddha. It w^ill not do to quote some sayings 
of the Buddha unconnected with their context 
and to interpret ihqira in the said manner. Nor 
is it to be imderstood that on the one side the 
texts at our disposal should be so reliable that 
the so-called true original Vedantic doctrine of 
the Buddha may be surmised therefrom, and that 
at the sa(m)e time they should be so unreliable that 
most of their metaphysical contents have been 
fabricated by the monks of a later timle. Nor 
do I imderstand what necessity there may have 
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been for the Buddha to teach a particular new* 
doctrine, when it was only a re-hash of the Upani- 
shadic teachings of His time. One tmiay ask w$ith 
Professor T. R. V. Murti in his excellent book 
on the Madhyaiiiika systefm), *‘If the atman had 
been a cardinal doctrine with Buddhism, why was 
it so securely hidden under a bushel that even 
the iinr(mediate followers of the Master had no 
inkling of it.” Ib tny opinion frouni the point 
of view of objective scholarship wt may ackiK)w- 
ledge that the real doctrine of the Buddha can- 
not be ascertained to-day because we do not pos- 
sess manuscripts from His own hand nor were 
His teachings taken down on records. All wle 
know of Him was taken down in writing only 
four centuries after His Nirvana. If wle cannot 
ascertain with absolute ceitainty the original 
doctrine of the Buddha we im^y ask: what may 
it most probably have been? I think it most 
likely that His doctrine was, at least in its most 
essential pO'ints, a predecessor of what all 
Buddhists of today agree in. I can scq two rea- 
sons for the Vedantic explanation of Buddha’s 
teachings. One is an rvriotional one: the 
Vedantist has the natural endeavour to harmo- 
nise the teachings of the great Gautama with a 
system which he thinks to be the imKisl sublime in 
the world. I myself having written several works 
on Vedanta have the greatest esteem for it. 1 
consider Vedanta to be one of the fmost grandiose 
philosophical conceptions ever originated in the 
world of thought. But this admiration for the 
Vedanta does not carry me, as an historian of 
Indian Pholosophy, so far as to interpret Vedan- 
tic ideas into the Buddhist texts. The other 
reason why many scholars have tried to interpret 
the teachings of the Buddha in a Vedantic fashion 
is one of a view of history. It is an undoubted 
duly of an investigator of the history of Indian 
thought to show the dependence of every new 
systeinU on older ones preceding it, and to trace 
its very roots to contemporary ideas. Now there 
is no possible doubt that the sublime teachings 
of the Upanishads w(cre in existem’e before 
Buddha. As Buddha’s Nirvana in some respect 
resembles the Brahma of the Vedanta it seems 
plausible to believe that Buddha was a sort of 
Vedantist. But this, in my opinion, is a delusion. 
For Buddha’s Nirvana is in no way like the 
Brahma, the absolute being which is the very 
foundation of the world, or out of which every, 
thing that is has developed and came to existence. 
It is only that Nirvana is a state of peace, of rest, 
of cakn) in wThich it may be compared to one of 
the aspects of the Brahma. But there are many 
different systems in the world the ult](Tr)ate aim of 
which is su(‘h a state of redemption. But the 


several systems as such diffei' widely froili 
Advaita-Vedanta because they have a theistic 
basis, as the Mohammedan and Christian imiysti- 
cism, or as Jainis(m„ which denies the existence of 
a world-ruling deity. For this reason the refer- 
ence to Vedanta carries no wteight. One may, of 
course, argue that a similar need, or requirem ient, 
is deeply rooted in many religious minds, but 
there is neither a necessity nor a possibility to 
trace all kinds of quietisim) to the same source. 

There is yet another deliberation which speaks 
against the exclusive dependence of Buddha’ 
teachings on that of the Upanishads. The 
Buddhism of the Theravadins and all the older 
schools is a pluralistic system. Now a pluralistic 
interpretation of the world was very comjmion in 
Magadha, for Jainism was spreading there just at 
Buddha’s time. As far as I know^l nobody has 
ever tried to deduce Jainisjini from the Upanishads 
or to interpret its doctrine in a Vedantic manner. 
I cannot therefore see any reasonable ground for 
ossuiniung that Buddhism must have sptung froa, 
an Upariishadic fountain. In my work on the 
stages of development of Indian thought published 
in 1940 I have tried to trace tlie Buddhistic 
dharma-theory to antecedents in the Vedic tirre. 
For the Brahrnanas and the Vedic texts teach a 
pluralism of substantial factors which have a 
strong similarity to Buddhist dharmas, for in that 
remote period of Indian thought qualities such as 
love, hatred, knowledge, etc., were considered as 
substances which had their owtn quasi-independent 
existence, and were no5 regarded as inherent in 
any substance. Of course by this I do not mean 
that the dliarmas of Buddliisnil are in any way 
identical with these archaic concepts of the opocii 
of the Brahniana texts. What I would suggest is 
only this: that the Buddhist theory of dhaunlas 
many have arisen out of ideas that have their pre- 
cursors in the Brahmana-tijn:|e. Betwleen the 
comparatively primitive and crude concepts of this 
archaic mode of thinking and the highly refined 
(n^eans of the Buddha there lay centuries of philo- 
sophical develop^nent. It may bo that between 
these two periods other thinkers were active 
shaping and perfecting these ideas, and in this 
respect the Buddhist doctrine that tliere were 
Buddhas before Gautajm^ may not be without 
foundation. 

I have tried to show the contribution of 
Buddhism tof philosophy. I have tried to show 
lio\v» the knowledge of Buddhism has developed 
step by step in the realm of the tmiind of 
European scholars. I have tried to show 
some of the problems which European thinkers 
have tackled and I have taken the liberty 
of pointing out how I tm^self stand in this respect. 
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Far be it from me to mnaintain that the solutions 
I have tried to offer are in any way definitive 
nor do I want to force thqn;' upon others wjho 
mfiij have more knowledge than I have. But 
perhaps the thoughts I have tried to expound 
here may form a basis for a discussion which 
may bring to light new facets of thinking and 
may serve to elucidate so|nn)e problems of 
Buddhist philosophy. 

Mj Travels in India 

Arnold Toynbee w^rites in Careers and 
Courses : 

For a historian, who is travelling round the 
world via South America and Southern Asia, 
India is the most important and interesting 
country on his route. She is iiuiportant, to begin 
witli, because of tlic sheer size of her poptilation. 
No nlher single country, except China, carries so 
many of mankind’s eggs in one national basket. 
The people of India arc so large a contingent of 
the whole human race that their destiny is a 
ailattcr of general human concern. 

India is also important because she is ono 
of the three great countries — the other two bc«ng 
China and Russia — tliat contain, bet\Meen them, 
the bulk of the world’s peasantry. When the 
peasants oi raki^^tan. Indonesia, Mexico, and 
Eaiterni Europe are reckoned in, the world’s 
peasantry still amounts today to something 
between two-tliirds and three-quarters of the 
world’s total population. This means that die 
peasantry’s future is going to be decisive for man- 
kind’s, and tlie ciucial question for the peasantry 
it how tlicy arc to cofinje to terms- with the modern 
way of life tliat has suddenly been coiijureil into 
existence by llic Industrial Revolution. 

In Russia, China and India alike, energetic 
attempts, to modernise the peasantry are being 
made in our tipile; but tlie experiment in India 
i«» iin’qiiely iinj>orlan't and interei-ting, because, in 
India alone of the three titanic peasant countries, 
the campaign is being conducled on liberal lines. 
In die tw(o coini^iunist peasant countries, die 
peasant is being taken by the scruff of the neck, 
axMl ia being forcibly put tlirough the moder- 
nisation process. It remains to be seen whether 
the effects of this dragooning will be pemiapnent, 
but it is certain that die price has been the loss 
:of freedomi, and this is too high a price to pay, 
even for indispensable economic progress. 
Modernization 

India, on the other hand, has chosen the 
harder and slower way of trying to persuade the 
peasant’s conservative mind to opt for moder- 
nisation voluntarily as a result of being rationally 
convinced of its advantages. It is ^viously a 
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miatter of immense importance for ‘%e Free 
World” that this courageous and imaginative 
Indian experiment sliould succeed. 

India is also an historian’s cynosure for a 
dozen odier good reasons. Will she succeed in 
her international policy of trying to persuade 
Russia and America to resign themselves to 
co-existence? As diis is the only practical alter- 
native to an atomic third world w]ar, it is a 
major conceiii to the hiKmjan racg that the Indian 
policy of pfeace-making should not fail. And. any- 
way, whether it fails or succeeds, it is a matter of 
great interest for the conteimjpoiary histoiian to 
scg somethng of it at first hand. 

But, of course, the historian’s interest is not 
confined to contemporary events. The whole of 
past history is equally his field; and major events 
in jn^ankind’s history, since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion, have taken place on Indian soil. India 
occupies a central position in tlie festoon of 
civilizations that is slung across the Old World 
from Japan at one lop corner to the British Isles 
at the otlier. So the strategic, political and 
economic geogiaphy of the sub-continent — winch 
for tliese purposes includes Pakistan — is meat 
and dr.rik to the histoiian. He. wants to see, witli 
his own eyes, the lie of tlic land and the look 
of the landscape. 

India reveals herself on her roads. An 
Indian load is never a:ii|[ity and never dull. There 
is a constant gentle How of slowly -moving traffic: 
pedestrians and bullock-cails, flocks of sheep and 
goats and troops of monkeys : country buses (a 
olutionary force) no longer pulled by 
builock-powtei , but driven by internal combustion 
engines; an occasional lorry and a still less fre- 
quent elephant. Three or four infillcnnia are 
ambling along side by side; and they do not 
even keep moving; they camp for the night by 
the wayside, with die bullocks unyoked and their 
drivers sleeping snugly under the wheels. In 
Southern India, tli^ cartwheels are as big as the 
driving wheel oi a locogi}(olive ; in Hindustan 
(Northern India) they are small w*Jth clumsily 
thick rims; in Upper Sind they are solid, witli 
four holes scooped out of thqnij to lighten their 
weight; and the turning wooden axle screeches 
and whines with a music familiar to travellers in 
Turkey. In Lovfer Sind, on the other hand, 
spokes reappear, and the wheels are small and 
elegant. 

Age-old Life 

The buUock-cart is a fascinating object of 
study — and an itnigportant one too; for this must 
still be far the commonest form of wheeled 
vehicle in the world. The total number of the 
world’s motorcars and rolling stock must be 
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•trivial by comparison. So, on the Indian, road, 
you (nueet the world’s age-old peasantry following 
its age-old way of life, and the historian never 
tires of the spectacle. Read Kipling’s descrip- 
tion, in Kinit of life on the Grand Trunk Road, 
and you will know why. 

But, alas for the Western wayfarer, all 
Indian roads lead, in a trice not to the 750,000 
villages in which the people of India live but 
back into the Western World on Indian ground. 
Travelling through the countryside is an indul- 
gence that is doled out toi the inquiring visitors 
parsimoniously. After a day or two of seeing 
India, he is politely but firmly steered back into 
la British-made canloiiinent or factory; Rawal- 
pindi or Bangalore or Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay. In Calcutta you are still not quite out 
of India for, though Calcutta looks like Pimlico 
if you keep your line of vision tilted to the 
second storey, one glance at street level brings 
India back incarnate in her cows . But in 
Boptiibay the municipality has managed to banish 
the cows to the outskiils, mid you find yourself 
interned in one of the standardised, supercitics 
of the modern world. 

OuTUNE OF Ghats 

Bombay is full of interesting people; much 
of the v/iorld’s business is transacted then?; but 
you imlight as well be in Liverpool or New York. 
Through the windows of your too comfortable 
hotel, you look longingly, across the estranging 
sea, at tlie mist-veiled outlines of the Western 
Ghats. Over the top lies Maharashtra; but tliis 
authentic India is as remote as if a whol^. ocean 
lay between it and Boimbay Island. 

Next time I visit Ibdia, I shall not make 
any engagements or cc^ntmit myself a terminal 
date. I shall buy a bullock-cart (Andhra type) 
and a pair of patient-eyed, whitc-oxen and then 
I shall set off on. a journey without end. If ever 
I return, I shall come back this time with a cargo 
of real knowledge piled high between im,y slowly- 
turning wheels. 

Is ‘awaken’ a transitive or an intransitive 
verb? I have never been able to decide, and I 
do not want to be told the answier now; for an 
ambivalent meaning of the word exactly fits my 
present subject. 

The Indian peasantry are certainly being 
waked up today by a dedicated (iniinority of their 
urban fellow-countrymen, but no amount of 
nudging and prodding would avail to arouse 
Rip Van Winkle frcinj his long slumber if some- 
thing i^r© not astir inside the sleeper. And even 
if his would-be bnefactors knew that they could 
awake him up against his will by sticking pins 
into him, they are tolo h^ir|anQ and wise and 


scrupulous to administer this Russian treatment. 
Their afinl is to help the Indian peasant to helpf 
himself; and they will put up with frustrations 
and set-backs rather than €Oerc 0 him. This is 
why the piescnt Ifndian cominj|unity development 
work is both admirable and intensely interesting. 
Weight of Burdens 

How long has the peasant been asleep ? 
Almost as long asl the tiimb that has elapsed, up 
to date, since agriculture was invented. Perhaps 
as many as eight thousand harvests have 
been reaped in the world so far; so not much 
less than eight thousand years may have passed 
over the sleeping peasant’s head. 

What accounts for this prolonged stale of 
coma ? The peasant has l>cen stupefied by the 
weight of the burdens placed on his shoulders. 
Cities and wars, pyiamids and cathedrals, arts 
and crafts, kings and priests, soldiers and 
Bralijiriins— all these have climbed on to the 
peasant’s back and hav^ lived, as parasites, on his 
labours. They have stripped him of his surplus 
production, leaving him to live at starvation level, 
while lhc^(' exotic institutions and privileged 
minorities have fattened on the fruits of his work. 
Civili'zatiou, with ife two congc^nital diseases — 
War and slavery — has been built up at the 
peasant’s expense; and, till the other day, the 
peasant had taken it for granted that this was 
his unalterable fate. 

Look into bis countenance, and you will scf 
there tfie sa^i.ie suffering, and the same patient 
endurance of it, that you find in the beaulifu 
eyes of the mild oxen who pull the peasant’s 
plough and draw his cart until they drop in their 
tracks from sheer exhaustion. This is how the 
ox’s bucolic master and his wio'nKenfolk and his 
children, have lived and died sinc^ civilizatior 
began. 

The peasant’s fatalism has, of course, been 
intuitive. It has not been founded on a reasoned 
interpretation of economic facts. Yet the acts 
warranted it down to^ the outbreak of tlie 18th 
century agrarian and industrial revolution; foi 
till then, ini|ankind’s surplus production was so 
small that, if there was to be such a thing as 
civilization at all, it was bound to be the 
monopoly of a ^Tll|ino^ity enjoying it at the peasant 
jrjajority’s cost. Today, for the first time in 
history, there is a possibility of amenities for all. 
All ovei th© w’orld today, the peasantry are 
awakening to this revolutionary change in their 
ago-old situation. In India to^ay, it is the policy 
of the power-that-be to help the peasant to attain 
the better life that is now at last within his reach. 
Community Work 

When We are talking of human beings, 
‘better’ means ‘better spiritually.’ But in hujrrian 
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life the distinction betv^|een soul and body is an 
artificial dichotomy. Man cannot develop his 
spiritual faculties if the material conditions of his 
existence are depressed to an anijmlal level. Where 
the level is asi low as this^, spiritual and material 
betterment must go together; and both are 
catered for in the present ccvrlmunity develo'p- 
ment work in India. 

Any attcirlpt to improve the condition of the 
teomfing Indian peasantry has toi be on a gigantic 
scale, and the whol^ mass cannot bo leavened in 
a single operation. The work has been started 
in blocks of villages distributed all over the sub- 
continent. It is hoped that, in a few years, the 
network of the organization will cover all the 
villages that there are. 

At the licadquarters of each block there is 
a little team of exp’orts — medical ofiiccr, an 
agricultural adviser, a civil engineer — but the 
key-mien and women on the professional staff are 
lh(^ workers in lh(* villages who are in direct 
touch with the people. These village workers have 
lo know sui rthing about rOad-building, well- 
digging. public health and crops, and they have 
alsd to be diplomatists, because it lies with them 
to get the villagers imk)ving under their own 
steam. The work achieves success when leaders 
arise in the villages who take uiV th^ Work them- 
selves and persuade their neighbours to follow 
thchi'. 

The officers of the com)munity development 
organization set great store by winning over the 
village* women. If the women arc not persuaded 
of the value of the work, they will effectively pre 
vent the men fromi moving. But if once the 
women arc convinced the men’s concurrence is 
assured. Wbimlen are, of course, conservative- 
minded, but they arc pracllcal-minded too; and 
prejudice will not inhibit them froonl adopting 
sanitary arrangements, or even ‘family planning,’ 
it has been dermlonstrated to their satisfaction, 
that these innovations benefit their children. 

Prioritiks 

What are the stages in the development 
process ? The crowning achievement is a school- 
house built with substantial contributions, in. 
labour and money, fro^n) the villagers themselves. 
But first things must coVnc first and, for the 
imlprovement of life in an. Indian village, the first 
necessities are wells and drains. In an unre- 
generate Indian village the lanes ooze wfith a 
‘mixture of coW-dung and human sewage, and this 
source of a hundred debilitating infections seeps 
into the well, if there is one. So the first step 
is to dig a cement-lined well with a high tthth to 
shield it from contatnination at ground level. The 
second step is to convert the poisonous lane into 
a concrete p'ath vfjith a concrete drain running 


alongside of it. These elemlentary improvements 
work wonders not only for public health, but also 
for personal self-respect. 

Such work may solind prosaic, but thg spirit 
behind it is imaginative and humane and the 
practical idealiaim) of thig great l!ndian enter, 
p^rise may going to bring about one of the 
most beneficent revolutions in the peasantry’s 
life that have been known, so far, to history. 

« H- tt 

India casts a spell over visitors from all 
quarters of the earth. The Chines^ Buddhist 
pilgiirriis who made their way to Gandhara and 
Bihar in the fifth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian Era felt India’s charm just as strongly 
as the present-day secular Western inquirer. 
There are few countries in which the foreign 
traveller is so much frustrated and exasperat^: 
there are fewer that he so keenly regrets to 
leave and so eagerly looks forward to seeing 
again. 

Long after one has seen that last of this 
fascinating sub-continent, the music of its life 
goes on singing in one’s ears. It is a strange 
orchestration, in w(hich a hanmiony is produced by 
a mixture of strains that would sound discordant 
in any other country. The creaking of bullock- 
cart axles comes into it, and the cawing of crows, 
hut the dominant strain is the inaudible voice 
of the rivers, which spfeaks to the eye and trans- 
mutes itself into poetry in the enchanted mind. 

I have not seen the rivers of India in their 
monsoon spate. Then, no doubt, they roar and 
-age like Shiva’s hull lashed into fury. T can see 
them in this mood with ar(y mind’s eye, because 
in imagination, I ran fill with foaButing water the 
vast saiid-herls or shingle- fields througli which, in 
other seasons, each river roams like a beneficent 
python (beneficent because even the most tenuous 
trickle of running water is a gift of the gods in 
so thirsty a land). 
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Medicines Own Neurosis 

Roy Bridger writes in The Aryan Path : 

Millionaires, who usually make their money 
by thinking differently to other people, are apt 
to succumb to a disappointing respect for the 
conventional when tlie tinr/e comes td allocate 
legacies. Research work on specific diseases is 
an old favourite. Yet if results ar^^ a criterion 
such funds arc sadly misdirected. 

A living organism is an obstinate bit of 
work. It know;s just what it wants. If the right 
conditions arc not forthcciming, it begins to pine, 
and no* m»atter how drastically local symptoonfe 
are treated, the tendency to pine still rerrains. 
This is a rock against which medicine has vainly 
flung all its resources. Instead of going on and 
on with research work on local symptomis, is it 
not lime to look for thg conditions under wSiich 
pining would not arise? 

Already the prophets who keep a little ahead 
of the crest of the wave can sense that big 
changes iriust come. The upward trend of costs 
in curativp nUedicine, says Dr. G. Mathew Fyfe, 
Imedical oflGicer of health for Fife, will force a 
recognition that the first aim' of our health servi- 
ces must be the prevention of disease. Discuss- 
ing the question whether th^ Society of Medical 
Officers of Health should merge wiith the British 
Medical Association, the Medical Officer has 
expressed the view that there might be sonnetlilng 
to be said for the proposal “if prevention were 
now fully understood and practised by llio 
medical profession as a w^iolc, but the indica- 
tions are that this happy state has not 
yet been achieved.” 

Dr. H, Mackenzie- Wintle, medical officer 
of health for South Oxfordshire, scorns conven- 
tional attitudes to “expensive placebos,” which 
he believes could well he thrown into- the river 
without loss. Other critics lay the blajtnte on the 
doctors themselves. “If they will take the easy 
wtiy of pra'^crihing bottles and pills for all and 
sundry,” writes Dr. T. R. Wilkie Millar, Edin- 
burgh, in a letter to the British Medical Journal. 
“they must expect to reap as they sow.” To 
account for the “fantastic numbers” being treat- 
ed under the Natiotial Health Service, Dr. A. 
K. BowTrrian, senior adminwtrative medical 
officer. Western Regional Hospital Board, Scot- 
land, is driven to conclude that, either attendance 
at clinics and hospitals is becoming a national 
pastime, or the medical profession is losing its 
sense of judgimtent. 

The Times, commenting on Dr. Mackenzie- 
W'intle’s attack on “the fantastic array of purges, 
nerve sedatives, tonics, concentrates, rejuvenators, 
gmteU banisbers, night drinks, processed this and 


irradiated that,” is in no doubt that the cure Uee 
with tlic doctors, who are prescribing an increas- 
ing amount of "medicine. Hannful “cures” 
should be attacked as such, if necessary by streng- 
thening legislation. Dr. Mackenzic-Win tic’s point 
lliat palatable purgatives should be the first to go, 
since they perpetuate the very ills they purpoit 
to cure, is particularly approved. 

Medicine, for long an uncertain slunihler on 
the path of truth, is in fact today joining forces 
with sinister ccwnlpany indeed. To Dr. Johnson 
viviscctiolijsts were “a race of men who have 
practised tortures without pity, and related them 
without shairnie, and arc yet suffered to erect their 
heads among human beings.” 

Tlic^o days, says C. S. Lewis, hardly 
dare to nsc such language — for we have let tlie 
other side win. Their victory is “symptomatic 
of matters more imlportant slill”: 

“The victory of vivisection marks a great 
advance in the triivir^)h of ruthless, non-moral 
utilitarianisirni over the old world of ethical lawl; 
a triumph in v/(hich we, as well as animals, arc 
already the victinrfs, and of which Dachau and 
Iliroshiimla tnark the more recent achievements.” 

In 1947 the nufm'ber of experiments on 
captive auhnals was 1,287.341. In 1954 it was 
2,433,457. Has our rate of elimination of dif^asa 
doubled accordingly ? 

ComiTr)enling on the remarkable fact that 
with over two million experiments carried out. 
only three or four “irrlinor irregularities” w|cre 
reported. Dr. James F. Brailsford, in an eloquent 
attack, in the Birmingham Post, on vivisection, 
writes : 

“With the knowledge that irregularities in 
the treataient of human beings by doctors were 
of a very hiuch higher proportion, I cannot 
believe that these thre^ or four were the only 
irregularities, or that the many more ^vTre of 
such a relatively trifling nature.” 

Lord Dowjding has drawn attention to the 
disparity between the irntprisonment of amateurs 
in cruelty, and the ho'nours and rewards accorded 
to its pseudo-scientific professional wholesalers. 
“This crime,” affirmed the late Peter Freeman, 
M.P., “will go down in history as one of the 
blackest (!vcr coirlmitted by human beings.” 

“You labour in a torture chamber and 

dissecting room, 

I hiake imly observations under the blue 

sky to the song of the cicadas : 

You subject cell and protoplasm to 

ch^ical tests, 

I study instinct in its loftiest mlanifesta- 

tion® ; 

You pry into death, I pry into life.” 
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Birth Control in China 

Dr. Chou Ngo-fen of the Bureau of 
Women and Children’s Health at the Ministry 
of Public Health of China writes for the Em- 
bassy of the People’s Republic of China, New 
Delhi, as follows: 

Modern OasTEmuoAL Methods 

I am a gynaecologist and obstetrician, and 
my work for the Chinese Government has to do 
with the health of women and children. In dis- 
charging my duty I frequently have to go to 
factories, schools, government offices and the 
countryside to see how the new obstetrical 
methods and the new ways of bringing up 
babies so vigorously sponsored by the People’s 
Government are being carried out. On my 
rounds I meet many obstetricians, health work- 
ers, and old-fashioned midwives who have taken 
a course in modern obstetrical methods since 
liberation. From actual observation I have 
come to the conclusion that these people know 
their job. They arc not only capable of doing 
perfectly safe deliveries but also of giving 
sound advice to mothers on how to take care 
of their babies. Tetanus, so deadly a foe to 
new-born babies in the past, is now rarely 
heard of. ‘ 

During the past few yeans the living 
standards of workers and peasants have risen 
sharply. They are better fed and better clothed 
than before, and their health and the health of 
their families arc taken good care of. In the 
past the high death-rate among small babies 
was due to the generally bad living conditions 
and the fact that there was no medical treat- 
ment available when they were ill. Both these 
circumstances are vastly improved now. In the 
past, when grinding poverty was all too com- 
mon, parents in the villages sometimes even 
drowned girl babies, as girls were looked down 
on; but this attitude, too, has changed. Mal- 
nutrition and insanitary conditions led to an 
appallingly higli infant mortality rate. Parents 
with many children often lost half of them. But 
now-a-days practically every expectant mother 
knows she will have her child safely and that 
her baby has every chance of growing up safely. 
Calculations based on investigations made by 
the Ministry of Public Health in the rural areas 


show that whereas in the past two million of 
the babies born annually would have had liltle 
chance of survival, now these babies, too, are 
saved. 

On my trips to factories and the villages I 
constantly mert smiling mothers who will not 
let me go till I have seen their bonny babies; 
and they one and all praise the obsteitricians 
and midwives kained in modern methods. 

A New Pboblem 

Safe deliveries and bonny babies naturally 
please everyone. But there are problems, and 
knotty problems too. In the past, the age for 
marriage was shockingly low. This is being 
slowly altered through the Marriage Law, 
which, for a start, allows marriage at the age 
of 18 for girls and 20 for lads. It is only in the 
big cities that tJicrc is any practicable know- 
ledge of birth control. But the Marriage Law 
is comparatively recent, so that we still fre- 
quently come across young women still in their 
early twenties who have four or five children 
and women in their thirties who have seven or 
eight or more. This is a heavy burden 
on Uicm. It is from such considerations that the 
question of birth control arises. 

Unfortunately, over the past few years the 
Ministry of Public Health has stressed the pro- 
tection of children to the exclusion of other 
factors. Doctors were not allowed, .gave in ex- 
ceptional cases, to give people information on 
contraception, and no contraceptive devices 
were on public sale. Unable to get scientific 
advice, people often resorted in desperation to 
charlatans or quack doctors, with the tragic 
result that many were maimed for life. 

But in a country like ours reasonable 
demands by the people cannot be long ignored. 
Whenever deputies to the National People’s 
Congress were visiting factories and the country- 
side, the workers and peasants told them how 
badly they needed to know about birth control, 
and asked them to urge the departments con- 
cerned to look into the problem at once and 
satisfy the people’s demands as quickly as 
possible. In 1966, Mr. Shao Li-tzu, one of the 
deputies, made a speech at the First Session of 
the First National People’s Congress urging the 
government to spread a knowledge of birth 
control. 
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Diffesrbnt Views 

Shao Li-tzu's speech provoked heated dis- 
cussion all over China. Some people still held 
out against the demand. Some looked at the 
matter solely from the standpoint of statistics. 
They say that since liberation industrial pro- 
duction has risen by about 10 per cent a year, 
agricultural production by 5 per cent, and 
population by only 2.2 per cent. Seeing how 
much faster both industrial and agricultural 
production are increasing than population, they 
say, we can give people a better livelihood 
without resorting to birth control. There are 
others who consider birth control as immoral or 
unethical. But the vast majority of people — 
the general public, population, specialists, doc- 
tors, educationists, members of the women’s 
federations, the trade unions and the Youth 
League — are all advocates of birth control. Per- 
sonally my sympathy lies with them. 

As a woman I know from personal expe- 
rience that to make the ecpiality between women 
and men, which we won at the liberation, a 
real li^'ing thing, women must work and study 
Jiard. This means that they must be able to 
l)lan their families so that they lare not tied 
down by the household drudgery which too 
many children entails. I am a mother myself 
and I know how difficult it all is. The children 
of New China are future builders of socialism 
am: communism, and if they are to be equal to 
their task they must be brought up in a proper 
way. If you have too many children you sim- 
ply cannot give them all the care and training 
that will fit them for their, future work. My ex- 
perience as lan obstetrician tells me that women 
who have too many children or who have them 
too close together cannot get enough rest after 
pregnancies. That ruins their health and 
increases the incidence of diseases. Besides, 
childrci^ born undei such conditions are fre- 
quentlv weakly themselves. All these evils can 
be go^ Hd of if births can be properly spaced. 
There is nothing wrong, nothing immoral about 
birth control. Quite the reverse; family plan- 
ning is in the highest interests of humanity. 

As for the relationship between population 
and standards of living, I concede the point 
that production increases faster than popula- 
tion. All the same, China is a country with a 
huge population, and in the past her economy 
was dreadfully backward. The present rate of 
increase— over 10 million a year — ^is bound to 
hamper improvement of the people’s lives and 
the provision of amenities like children’s hos- 


pitals, nurseries, kindergartens and primary 
schools. 

Spaeading Knowledge 

So, after weighing all the pros and cons, 
the JPeople's Government decided to take steps 
to popularize and promote tlie practice of birth 
control. Needless to say, whether the people 
want to practise birth control or not is left en- 
tirely to their own discretion. The People’s 
Government merely does the work of popula- 
rization and provides medical facilities. 

I said just now that the majority of the 
Chinese people have no knowledge of birth 
control. The fact of the matter is that many 
people know very little about physiology and 
hygiene. Another stumbling block in the work 
of popularizing birth control is the fact that 
many people are still influenced by the old, 
feudal ways of thought. They still consider 
conception and birth as a completely mysterious 
process and, indeed, feel tlnat even the mention 
•of it is taboo. It requires both patience and 
tact to persuade^ such people to accept the 
modern view. 

Our work of propagating birth control be- 
gan in 41956, and ever since, the newspapers and 
m'agazines have had constant articles on the 
subject. The government departments con- 
cerned have issued pamphlets and posters, used 
lantern slides, held exhibitions, meetings and 
lectures to spread the knowledge of birth con- 
trol. The aim is to explain both the technique 
\»id significance of birth control, to show that 
it is a matter which concerns both husband and 
wife, and that both must co-operate for success- 
ful family planning, and to strike a blow at 
feudal and obscurantist ideas. The viarious 
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contraceptive methods and devices are explained 
and people are told where they can be bought 
and what places to go to or get in touch with 
for advice. All this has met with a warm wel- 
•ome from the public. 

Pbactical 3teps 

In popularizing and promoting birth con> 
trol we are now working on the following lines: 

1. Contraception . — .We consider this the 
most important method of family planning. 
.There are large quantities of contraceptive 
devices, both mcehanicul and chemical, manu- 
factured and put on sale at reasonable prices. 
The Ministry of Public Health has also urged 
the medical schools and colleges to see what 
both Chinese and Western medicine can pro- 
vide in the way of simple and effective methods. 
Many hospitals have opened birth control 
clinics and organised teams which visit govern- 
ment offices, schools, factories and the country- 
side to give practical advice. The Chinese 
Medical Association has set up a committee on 
practical birth control which studies and gives 
advice on contraceptive methods. It is already 
showing results. For instance, the adult popu- 
lation of Tientsin in 1956 was much larger 
than in 1955, but the city’s birth rate fell by 
several thousand. A similar drop is reported 
from other places. 

2. Later marriage . — ^The Marriage Law 
Bets the lowest age for marriage as 18 for 
women and 20 for men. That, as I said above, 
is largely a compromise with folk custom. Some 
medical scientists hold that women should 
marry at around twenty-five and men around 
thirty. They will then also be financially and 
intellectuaJly better placed to bring up a 
family. Some people propose that the legal 
marriageable age for men and women should 
b« raised by several years. The disadvantages 
and advantages of marrying later are now be- 
iny explained to the young people. Some depu- 
ties to the National People’s Congress are pro- 
posing to amend the Marriage Law to raise the 
marriageable age by several years. 

3. Clinical abortion. — Strictjly speaking, 
any outside interference with a normal preg- 
nancy holds risks to a women’s health, and 
has in the past been strictly prohibited. People 
are not encouraged to regard aobortion as a 
contraceptive method. 


4. Sterilization. — We consider this a method 
to bo sparingly used and only in exceptional 
circumstances. No application is accepted 
unless it has the unqualified agreement of both 
husband and wife. 

Garb fob the Young Generation 

Let no one think that because we are popu- 
larizing birth control we do not love and 
treasure our children. The riglits of all mothers 
and children are guaranteed by the Constitution 
of New China. Before and after childbirth 
women workers and employees in strenuous jobs 
are put on light work, the expenses of confine- 
ment are met by the State, they get 56 days’ 
maternity leave on full pay, and so on. A fall 
in the birth rate does not mean that our respon- 
sibility for ithc health of women and children is 
less, but rather greater. We must help every 
motlicr to bring up each of New China’s 
children to be a citizen sound in mind and 
body. As for those couples who wiant to have 
children but cannot because of some physical 
disability we shall do everything we can to 
enable them, too, to enjoy the joy of parent- 
hood. 

I should add here that we are not cam- 
paigning for birth control in the regions in- 
habited by China’s national minorities. There 
wo arc doing all we can to increase the popu- 
lation. Before liberation, in the long bitter 
years of reactionary oppression, disease and 
privation lowered fertility, and huge expanses 
of tcrritoiy where the minorities live are today 
only sparsely populated. It is government 
policy to help them to increase their population 
and create prosperity and happiness. 

That, then is why we have spread the know- 
ledge of birth control and how we are carrying 
it out. In the course of our work to spread a 
knowledge of birth control, to wipe out the 
remaining traces of the feudal outlook, to show 
people that it is better to work for the happi- 
ness of society at large than to raise over- 
large families, to provide great quantities of 
cheap contraceptives and to train the experte 
needed* will all take time, and problems and 
difficulties are bound to crop up. But for the 
sake of mothers and children, for the sake of 
the younger generation, for the welfare and 
prosperity of our people we shall not shirk our 
responsibilities. 


Frinted and published by Nibaran Cb. Das, Prabasi Press, Private Ltd., 120-3, Upper Circular Ed., Cal. 
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CHATTERJEE'S 

PICTURE ALBUMS 

IMPORTANT FOR THE CULTURED 

The Renalasance of Indian Art has now become 
an aceompllshed fact. Even the Western World 
of Art has tflven recognition to It. 

Price Rs 4 each number. Postage Extra. 

Only a few aeia Noa» 10 io 11 are available 

OHATTERJEE’8 Albums are of Oreat Value ; 
Historical and Artistic 

THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS 
SERIES INCLUDE 

Abanlndranath Tagore— The Mtiter 

Nandalal Bose— Aeharya, KalabhaTSP, ^antlnlketsa 
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of a school 
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BE A 

GOOD SPEAKER 

Is your speech pleasing and compelling? Does it 
produce the results you desire ? Do you hold the 
attention of your hearers and carry them enthusiastically 
with you ? Can you bend their minds to your will 
and gain your object ? Can you impress men of affairs, 
win their admiration and take your proper place 
among them ? 

Successful men are all eloquent and forcible 
speakers. They have the power to talk to groups of 
men or to individuals in a manner that carries convic- 
tion. No other gift gives one the mastery of men so 
quickly and so absolutely. The art of talking well is 
the one talent, therefore, that you should cultivate. 

Grenville KIciser, recognised as the world's fore- 
most Speech Specialist, enables you, by a unique 
method, at your home, in a very short time, through 
aimple straightforward Lessons of his Mail Course in 
Public Speaking and Development of Personal Power 
to — 

Become a Brilliant Talker ; 

Make Youf Voice Clearer, More Flexible and More 
Resonant ; 

Train Your Memory and Develop Concentration*: 

Gain Poise and Greater Self-Confidence : 

Build Up a Strong, Winning Personality ; 

Control Nerves and Dispel Self-Consciousness : 

Converse Engagingly in all Social Contacts : 

Propose and Respond to Toasts ; 

Conquer Timidity and Hesitancy : 

Overcome Stage-Fright and think on Your Feet : 

Address All Gatherings Tactfully : 

Speak Fluently, Accurately and Persuasively 

Grip Attention and Argue Effectively ; 

Sway Individuals as well as Multitudes ; 

Be a Living Force ; 

Earn More Money, Acquire More Power and Get 
More Pleasure out of Life. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


@ Rs. 4/8 each; post-paid 


The Magic Formula for Personal Power ^ 
How to Ke^p your Family Healthy (Illustrated) 
Radio Broadcasting : How to Sp'eak Convincingly 
Mastery of Sex through Psychology and Religion 
How to Keep your Money and Attract Good Luck 
American Sexual Behaviour and the Kinsey Report 
The Art of Being a Successful Business Girl 
The Guiding Light to Power and Success 
Best Speeches by Eminent Speakers : Kleiser 


Sexual Power 
Human Gods 
Vital Sermons 
American Sayings 
Mystery Omnibus 
The Male Harmonc 
Hypnotism Revealed 
^^'ords We Misspell 
The Sight Saver 
A Minute of Prayer 
How to Pick a Mate 
The Attractive Child 
Can you Top This ? 
Seven Keys to Power 


What to Read in Eng. Literature 
Get in Shape (with Beauty Tape) 
World's Great Tales of the Sea 
Quick Way to Better Swimming 
How to Dance (Complete Guide) 
Hypnotism for Fun, for Health 
Seven Cures for a Lean Pu/se 
How to Get the Job you Fit 
The Pattern of Soviet Power 
Our Neighbours The Chinese 
Tell the Truth About Sex 
Figure Fitness in 15 Days 
Dance and Grow Slender 
Living a Sane Sex Life 


Money refunded in ease of dissatisfaction. 

Send your order today to— 

THE TUrORIAL BOOK COMPANY 


24, Daryagauj, Delhi 

MASTERING 

CONVERSATION 

Others invariably judge you by your 
speech. J.s your talk pleasing ? Do people 
listen to you with interest ? Arc you liked 
for your poise and manners ? Can you 
create new friendships ? How do you fare 
at parties and club gatherings ? 


The Course Comprises 24 Separate Weekly Lessons, 
5 Big Cloth-bound Books, 6 Concentration Cards and 
52 Impromptu Cards. 

Get a Set reserved at once. This training has been 
availed of by thousands of ambitious persons through- 
out the world. 

For detailed particulars send stamps worth 12 nP. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING DEPARTMENT 


Impressive conversation brings in very 
rich rewards in all spheres. Learn the art 
now at your home in spare moments. Let 
Miss Ethel Cotton, the famous author and 
teacher, help you. Her new Mail Course is your 
opportunity. 

Write for full particulars today, enclosing 
stomps worth 12 nP. 


THE TUTORIAL ;1NSTITUTE 

5/2, Delhi Gate, Delhi 
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Borneo 
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Land of vast forests and rivers, of valiant 
warriors and expert fishermen. 

The women of Borneo are inordinately 
fond of ornaments, and their 
costumes, which consist of hoops of 
rattan cane, arc liberally be- 
decked with them. The Dyak warriors 
on feast days, wear magnificent 
costumes of bark or cotton fabric, use 
silver ornaments, and beautiful 

feathered headbands. There is no 
end^ to the variety of costumes all 
over the world. 


Wherever you go 

--they re good 
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Workx of Dr, J. B. Chaudhuri 


1. OONTBTBUTIONfl OF WOMEN TO 

SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

In Seven Big Volnmei '45 0 

2. CONTRIBUTIONS OF MUSLIMS TO 

SANSKRIT LEARNING : 

Vol. I 8an(!:ita-malika 5 

Vol. 111. Samudra Sangama Paper 12 

Rexin 13 

Vol II. Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim and 
Contemporary Sanskrit Learning Paper 5 

Rexin 6 

3. (a) Muslim PaItronage to Sanskrit 

Learning 

(Belles-leHors) Second edition 8 0 

(b) do AstroioKy and Astronomy 

( Jatakodaharana-pAddhatii 10 0 

(c) Biography. Rudrakavi on Muslim Patrons 2 8 

4. SANSKRIT DUTA-KAVYA SAMGRAHA 

in Hoven Tolumes, with two original Sans- 
krit common taries compohed by Dr. J. B. 
Chaudhuri on the Ghatakarpara Kavya and 
the Padcnka-diUa 20 0 

^ SANSKRIT POETS OF MEDIAEVAL 

INDIA (Baflcd upon Anthologies) 5 vols. 35 0 

(a) Mfghaduta with commentaries of Bharat 

Mallika and others 8 0 

(b) MPGiiADurA with co-nnientaries of 

Sasavat and Banntan Go^ramin 8 0 
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7. VANGIYA DTJTA-KAVYETIHASA 

(in Sanskrit) Rexin 

8. CONTRIB^TTO^S OF BENGAL TO 

SMBITI LITERATURE 

9. SANSKRIT HISTORY in 4 Volumes 

10. POETICAL WORKS, Etc. 

A Original Composition 
(n) Sakli hadhana 

(b) Svflpna Hnghuvamsa (in the press) 

(c) Sskti-tattva 
Id) Matri-iattva 

(e) Viftnupriya-tAttva 

(f) Visniipriya-natakam (in the press) 

B. Hindu Dharma with Bengali Translation 

(a) Bhagavad Gita Rexin 3 0 

(b) Sri Sri Candi 1 0 

(c) Knthopanisbhad 1 0 

11. BENGATJ WORKS 

(a) Pt. Iswitr (’handra V dyssagar 1 

(b) GaudiyaVais"avd<^r Sanskrit SahityeDan I 

(c) Prabandhavali, eight Vols. » 12 

Each 1 

(d) Buddha- Yasodhara Paper 2 

Rexin 3 

(t) Janani Yasodhara ^5 


5 0 


3 8 
23 8 


1 0 

1 0 
1 0 
1 0 


0 
0 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 

12. THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE 

VEDTOBirUAL 12 0 

MISCELLANEOUS: . ^ ^ 

(a) Sanskrit and Prakrit Booka by Dr, J. B. 
Chandhuri (as Joint Author) 3 bi^ Vole. 15 j 0 

(b) Pcacyavani 12 Tolumee S 

E^cll 12 0 

Available at 

PRACYAVANl MANDIR 

8, Pederation Street^ Caleattar9 
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Hair & Brain Tonic 

Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff, protects scalp, 
incrca’ies memory and induces sound 
sleep Useful to everyone in all 
seasons. Rs. 3.30 nP for big bottle 
and Rs. 2/- for small bottle. 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


Ayurvedic Medicine 

RAMTIRTH 

BRAHMI OIL 

Special No. I 


RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 

Bombay- 14. [ C. Rly« ] 

To be healthy and to keep fit, ask 
for pur attractive ASANA CHART 
(MAP) showing yOGIC ASANAS, 
which will be sent on receipt of 
M.O, for Rs. 2/- including Postage. 
These ASANAS can easily be per- 
formed at home. 

yogic Classes are regularly conducted 
from 7-30 to 9-30 a.m. and evening 
from 6 to 7-30 p.m at the above 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10 a.m. 
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wKb the nicest 

Add dw exojSee^ iaietiesled’io these dice people;; 
in you t that's ve hate a special Matket < 

Research tJepartmeitthat dievotes itself to findin^^ 
out what you like why y<u>buy-^ 

or dod’t buy. ' 

Our teaflis of inlefv&w^’trayfctalb'over thecoudtiy,- 
calling on families io city, town add village, and 
noting your growing needs aod-changing preferences. • 
This fact-finding processtenablesais to introduce new J 
products like Rinso, or change a familiar Oflein some ' 
way— the perfume of Lux Toilet Soap, for instance. 

I 

Many oY our products are, .perhaps, -already ycnir k, 
household friends, and you^appear on thecharts^anci 
reports compiled by our interviewers. But you are , 
ihore, much more, to us than facts addr figures . 
you are the very people wexlo business with. 

We spare no trouble in trying to meet your ne^s, in 
offering you the very best value for your money. ^ 

HINDUSTAN LEVER 

» 

serves the home 
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Buy the new 
12-YEAR 

NATIONAL PLAN 
SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

r 

i 

Every Rs. 100/- 
you invest 
is worth Rs. 165/-^ 
in 12 years* time. 

These certificates are 
obtainable from Posts 
Offices. 

and earn 5,41% 
interest free of 
income tax 

YOUR SAYINGS NOW EARN MORE 

10-YEAR TREASURY 
SAVINGS DEPOSIT 
CERTIFICATES 

POST OFFICE 
SAVINGS BANK ' 
DEPOSITS 

, j 

yield at maHuHly 4 % 
per anmim incerett 
TAX-FREE. Incerestb 
paid to you eetry )|eMv 

' 1 

The interest rate it 

2A% per annum. 

1 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANISATION 


The U^ MMT-Anvwt 1947 




« FINDING ME, 

AND THEN HARNESSING ME, 



IS COSTLY BUSINESS” 

says Adipocere ( Pronounced *adi - po -sairc *) 


1 am all over the world, but hidden well inside the 
earth's crust. They keep on looking for my various 
forms, particularly petroleum... and in fact, at this very 
moment, a search is going on in India. In West Bengal, 
Sianvac arc trying to pin-point me in an area of 10,000 square 
miles. They have been at il for over three years and their top 
geologists and scientists have brought along a whole stream of 
complicated instruments and equipment and arc spending enormous sums of 
money (I overheard way above me, some talk of their having spent fifteen crorcs 
of rupees already). They think they’ll find me! 

But finding me is expensive business. On an average an exploration venture costs 
over Rs. 1,000,000 a month and even then there is no guarantee that they'll like 
me. For, apart from the fact that only 1 out of 10 wells drilled ever produced oil, 

2 must belong to a very special grade so that I can be of maximum use. (Once 

3 have been found, it takes 30 years for those who have spent their time, money 
and energy, to equate their investment). 

^After I am located, the operation of drilling commences. They say that this is a highly 
, technical business requiring expensive machinery and men of specialised skills. ^ 

“When 1 eventually gush out and try to escape, these persevering oil-men channel 
ene into a maze of pipe-lines as they feel 1 should now be “refined**. So I undertake 
a journey to a huge gigantic structure called an oil refinery. In the next issue 1 
shall tell you about my process of refinement— so look out for mel 

STA N VAC — the name that stands for progress 

STANPARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY— Incorporated In ebt U.S.A„ with Limited liability 
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SulehBa 

I FOUNTAIN PEN INK 

§;. COMMANDS HIGHEST SALE IN INDIA 

m Flows from the pen with equal freedom at 
ail times and climates and at any place 
^ from cold Kashmir to the hot region of 
Rajputana — The solvent S‘50^ contains an 
anti-freezing ingredient keeping the ink per- 
tiiijir' fectiv fluid even at the freezing point. 

SULEKHA WORKS LIMITED CALCUTTA • DELHI • BOMBAY • MADRAS 


A most interesting Travel Book that reads 
like a novel — valuable and instructive 
information of the World in the language 
of story book. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

‘‘It has been considered by some that th« 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
nence, for its graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak of War 
throws much light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value will become more 
realised as time goes ou.” * 

— 2%e Pagoda Magazine (West Indies) 


AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 
WITH HUMOROUS AND 
ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 

ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


Mr. J. N. SINHA 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

2nd Edition : : Bs. 5/- 


SRl QOURANGA PRESS PRIVATE )jTD., 5. Ghintamani Das Lane, Calcutta-G 
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DIABETES 

CURED 


Diabetes is tl&e disease of passing sugar in 
the urine. A dangerous disease which takes hold 
of the system tightening its clutch, drawing it’s 
victims nearer to the grave day-by-day. Some of 
the main symptoms of this disease are abnormal 
Airst^ hunger, passing urine frequently, sugar in 
the urine, itching, etc. If the disease is not 
tr^te^ carbuncles, boils, cataract and other com- 
plications follow. Venus Charm Tablets prepared 
scientifically in accordance with the Unani pres- 
criptions of ancient times with rare herbs and 
extracts can eradicate Diabetes from the system 
using Venus Charm Tablets, thousands of 
victims have found relief and been rescued from 
the jaws of death. The sugar in the urine is 
r^uced from the 2nd or 3rd day after commen- 
cing this treatment, and you feel more than half 
cured after a few days only. Venus Charm is 
economic^ safe, easy to take and does not require 
special diet restrictions. 

Ask for free descriptive lUeraiure, 

Price per phial of 50 tablets Rs. 6-12. 

Packing and Postage FREE. 


Available from 

VENDS RESEARCH LABORATORY (m.r.) 

Post Box 687 : Calcutta. 


Sir Jadunafh Saricar's Works 


Rf Ae« 

FALL OF THE MUOflAL EMPIRE, 2ndi ed. 


Vol. L 1739-1764 
Vol. 11, 1764-1771 
VoL III, 1771-1788 
VoL iy,1789-1803 

BHOST HISTORY OF AUBANGZIB, 

Snd ed. 

MUQHAL ADMINISTRATION, 4Ui ed. 
enlitged . „ 

ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB, 3rd ed. ... 

INDIA THROUGH THE AGES, 4Ui ed. 
CDlaiied 

OHAITANTA t hie life end teechlnKi, Srd ed 
HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 6 Tole. eold 


... 10 
- 10 
... 10 
... 10 


10 0 


6 

I 


8 


8 

0 


studies IN AURANGZIB’S REIGN ... 9 8 
BHIVAJI, 6th edition. ... _ 10 0 

HOUSE OF BHIVAJL Srd ed. enlerged .m 5 0 


(FtVWl) M .8 

M. C SARKAR & SONS 


College Squera. Caleatta. 


Hindi AURANGZIB. 698 pp. 

H i nd i SHIVAJI. 8nd ad.' 824 pp. m 

Wrom HINDI ORANIH RATNAKAB, 
HInbagh. Bombap 4 


7 8 

I 8 


P««e 8. 
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NE<H£CTBD COUGH AND 
COU) MAy LEAD TO SERI- 
OUS COMPLICATIONS. 



More often than not they are 
precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, :take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KASABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

with approved formula. 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA :: BOKBAT :: XAITPUB 

Ih-nv 4f0(ilBni D«rfe«'~Ai4itti 1957 


LEPROSY 

• -J 

LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of theb 
richest treasure — Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kiitlr 

Is a well-known home of over 60 years’ 
reputation where patients despaired of injeo- 
tiona Buffering from LEPROSY, LEjUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request 

Founder: Pi. BAM PBAM SHABMA 

1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Bhumt, Howrah. 

'Fhono-HOWi^ KO. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Boad, Caloatta-9 

UTILITY GOODS 

YOU WOULD LIKE TO POSSESS 

• ' MERICAN FOLDING CAMP COTS WITH 

MOSQUITO NETS e POLES 

" CANVAS HOSE PIPES 7" DIA. 

• CANVAS WATER CISTERNS 1500 GALLONS 

• DOCTORS' WHITE COATS 

• EGG CUPS 

• WOOD PLANERS 

• BLACK CANVAS WATERPROOF OVERSHOES 

• RUBBER HEELS 

• PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 

• PALMOLIVE SOAP 

• COLOURED CHALK STICKS | 

• TARPAULIN SEWING MACHINES (USED) 

AND MISCELLANEOUS OTHER GOODS 

OPEN ON SUN9AYS ALSO j 

ARMY SURPLUS STORES 

1/1, GALIFP STREET 
(BAGHBAZAR TRAM TERMINUS) 
CALCUTTA-3 
TniiEPHONB: 55 — 3888 
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Strikes and Welfare States 

At tliu time of writing lliib note the nows 
came through that the threatened strike, of the 
Post and Telegraph department and of the 
several Unions of Government Employees, lied 
been averted at the eleventh hour. All we ean 
say is that »S]iri (kniiinon Citizen, for whose w^el- 
farc no one cares a hoot, has had a respite in 
the process of being bled white. 

Wc have no doubt that a whole host of 
persons will claim credit for the staving off of 
the crisis, and that both sides of tliat assem- 
blage of political adventurers, confidence men 
and stooges, that form the majority in our two 
houses of Parliament, wdll claim victory, shame- 
lessly anil thoughtlessly. For the main issue, 
both on the Government side and that of the 
Opposition, is that of the loaves and fishes of 
political jiower, tlicre is no question about the 
welfare of the coinman man. 

For it is apparent that Shri Common Citizen 
is of no account, excepting for the purpose of 
being bled white, by the Government, by the 
black marketeers and by the fraternity of 
nimblc-witted gentlemen, who throng the poli- 
tical platforms of India. How many continue to 
bave illusions, about Five-Year Plans, about 
Welfare States and so forth, and keep on striving 
to make both ends meet, by the shedding of 
blood, sweat and tears, through endless and 
ceaseless honest labour, keeping his heart up 
through hope for halcyon days and faith in his 
leaders, but it will be all in vain. For honesty 
does not pay in the present set-up. Congress or 
Opws^Jion, and will not pay in the future either, 
ui^s iko very same Shri C. Citizen sets about 
ai\^Dg the shape of things by the scrapping of 


all .slogans and t.liibboletli'j and judging pro- 
mi, ses and precepts by actual results. 

The Congress has sliamelcssly abandoned 
all the principles and tenct.s it had and com- 
pletely perverted the old ideals of service, self- 
denial and saerifiec. It is the Common Citizen, 
to-day who is called upon to perform all the 
service and to immolate himself by endless 
sacrifices — for the gain of his worthless leaders. 

Organised labour also is attempting to 
as.Mimo control over the destinies of hundreds of 
millions of unorganised workers, by far cruder 
methods, for purely selfish and, in some cases, 
utterly unju.stifiable motives. The output and 
cflicicney of organised labour has sunk to a frac- 
tion of what it was a decade ago, thanks to the 
1 cement of their unscrupulous leaders, of 
whom few have evt-r done any efficient and 
honest work. The Post and Telegraph depart- 
ment was renow ned in the old days as being the 
most efficient, honest and incorruptible of all 
the Goveimnental services. It has now deteri- 
orated beyond all recognition. Wc know there 
is want and insufficiency of means where the 
workers arc concerned. But wc know that at 
least 350 million people in India are even worse 
off and that barring the blackmarketeers and 
their myrmidons on the one hand and the 
Congress caucus, with their satellites and 
favoured officials on the other, there arc but very 
few who are better off. 

Wc arc very strongly for all workers getting 
a living wage and for the raising of their stan- 
dard of living. But this must be done without 
any victimisation of the poor suffering and un- 
organised common citizen, who constitutes 99% 
of the population. And unless the vicious oir- 


cle of falling labour output and rising of costs 
can be checked, that cannot be done. This is 
what our friends the organised workers haVe 
failed to understand. As a result they are lead- 
ing the inarch towards disruption, which will 
mean ruin for all, inclusive of their own selves. 
If they had pressed for better living condi- 
tions not only for their own particular groups 
but for all, then they might have achieved 
something by convincing the self-seeking bureau- 
crats and their complacent masters that the 
day of reckoning will come soon unless a new 
set-up is brought into being. 

Labour, organised or otherwise, must under- 
stand that publie sympathy and popular sup- 
port is essential for their cause. Otherwise the 
inevitable result is either Fascism or Totalita- 
rianism, which means enslavement of the worker 
in either case. This is a proved historic fact 
which our Leftist wiseacres forget in their 
enthusiasm. There is widc.spread discontent and 
resentment amongst the nationals of India, 
against the Government, and this is growing as 
blackmarketing of essential materials, includ- 
ing foodgrains and fats, is increasing in an 
alarming fashion, and the standard of living of 
those who form the backbone of the commu- 
nities is tumbling down. But this resentment 
must not be mistaken for sympatliy for strikers 
or strike organisers. You cannot expcci sym- 
pathy from a toniienlcd man by further increas- 
ing his burdens. His attitude now' is “plague on 
both thine camps.’’ 

Of course the Governmental machinery is 
accelerating tlie confusion, through its criminal 
neglect of the people’s welfare. As far as any 
unbiased and intelligent person can make out 
our heads of State construe the meaning of the 
word “Welfare State” in a peculiarly limited 
sense. Welfare, it seems, follows strictly along 
the lines of protocol, down the tiers of the Con- 
gress hierarchy and bureaucracy to the lowest 
levels of the “Gazetted OlBcers.” Besides these 
of course ‘arc the pets of the Congress High 
Command, tlic blackmarketeers. 

In any decent and honest Government, let 
alone the Welfare State, Food, Shelter, Clothing 
and Medical Relief are carefully provided for 
all men. No blackmarkets can exist if the 
Ministry is honest and the higher officials in- 
corruptible, no profiteering in house-rents is 


possible if the Ministiy is really alert and care- 
ful. 

Food prices have soared purely because 
of open blackmarketing. Decent people in Cal- 
cutta have been forced to go to slums, as we 
show in another note, because of ruthless re- 
quisitioning of flats by the Government and the 
stopping of house building by honest people of 
medium means, due to corrupt controls and un- 
justifiable constructional programmes of the 
governments forcing the prices of building mate- 
rials to fabulous figures. And yet our brazen 
ministers talk about their “Welfare State” and 
reproach would-be strikers for “Anti-Social” 
activities, as if any striker group could out-do 
the pcrforumiice of Bandit Nehru’s Colleagues! 
The Government and the People 

The country is passing through a grave 
economic crisis and there is widespread dis- 
content. The Central Coverninent employees 
have threatened a strike from August 8 unless 
their demands arc met in the meanwhile. The 
principal demand for the employees relates to 
an increase in their emoluments to make up for 
the deficits in their family budgets as a result 
of the sharp rise in tlic prices of most of the 
essential goods during the course of past few 
months. That there is great justice behind the 
demands of the government employees is cer- 
tain and is not contended by even the Govern- 
ment itself. But the price increase has not hit 
only the persons in Government employment. 
Bcr.sons outside official cadres have been hit to 
a far greater extent. 

The w'cckly Vigil has to say something 
very pertinent in tliis connection. We reproduce 
below its editorial remarks, in part: 

“On all sides, demands for wage rises are 
becoming more and more strident every day. 
With prices soaring as they are, this is inevit- 
able. And demands where they have organised 
pressure behind them arc sooner or later bound 
to achiev'c some measure of .success. Employers 
— ^whether government or other public bodies or 
masters of large-scale capitalist concerns — are 
organised and so are their employees, more or 
less. But all of them together form only a frac- 
tion of the country’s population. Yet it is they 
and their disputes that practically monopolise 
all publicity. 

“That the Government represents the over- 
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all interests of the community is a ctoitn which 
is plausible in theory but is not quite sustained 
by the facts. Subject to the demands of poli- 
tical necessity, it, too, subserves a group of 
interests which can be justly called sectional, 
and it is :a matter of serious concern that this 
position is actually under a process of increas- 
ing intensification in our country. In its higher 
reaches, the bureaucracy, as it goes on proli- 
ferating, is, also, at the same time becoming a 
distinct social and economic class together with 
those who, as employees or otherwise, are get- 
ting the lion^s share of the benefits accruing 
from expenditure under the jircsont. Plan. The 
outline of the 'Establishment’ that is shaping 
out of the alliance vvhicli in some respects is as 
good as a mixture, of the politicians, bureau- 
crats and the higher capital-owning strata, is 
now more than dimly visible. What is also 
visible, })erhaps a little less clearly, is the striv- 
ing on the part of an emerging trade union 
bureaucracy for a place-, even it be a marginal 
one, in this 'Establishment’. To many, the pros- 
pect would not be (piite so disquieting if (his 
countiy wore a functioning Welfare State witli 
full employment and a tolcrabh; minimum 
standard of living for all. Rut; as wc know, the 
cn])italists, trade unions and the upper part of 
the CJovernment’s body together represent, in 
down-to-earth concrete terms, the interests of 
but a fraction of the nation. But they are the 
organised and the vocal fraction. 

“Of course, there is no dearth in the coun- 
try of talk about the 'nation’ and 'national’ 
interests, when actually what is in mind are 
somrf sectional objectives. Calls are made for 
'equal sacrifices’ in shameless disregard of the 
patent actuality of the most monstrous differ- 
ences in the economic position and standard of 
living between the high and Ihc low. Endlessly 
the pleading goes on for increased production 
when too often wdiat the pleader is really in- 
terested in is profit. Organised labour them- 
selves not infrequently seem to be reaching out 
for a privileged position and security not avail- 
able to the greater part of the community. In- 
eistence on larger and larger differentials in 
income appears to be the vogue. Fraternity, 
except within narrow groups, is becoming 
scarcer.*' 

We fulljj^endonie what the Viffil says on 


the point. It is symptomatic of the degree of 
the failure of the Government’s policies under 
the Five-Year Plan that it now faces such stiff 
opposition from its own employees. W’lylc the 
'other segments of the population has not been 
so vocal their desperate attitude also can be 
easily imagined. 

Slu77i Dwellers vi Calcutta 

A sample survey conducted by the Statis- 
tical Bureau of the Government of A\"est Bengal 
disclosed that about 132, 8(X) families or 531,500 
people lived in the biistccs in Calcutta. The 
total area covered by the hiistces in Calcutta 
was estimated to be 4,051.45 bighas. The sur- 
vey confirmed the general belief about the dire 
pov-erty of the busice dwellers — more than 58.78 
]HT cent of the families had a monthly incojne 
of below hundred rupees. About 92 per cent of 
the families had to go with a monthly income 
of less than two hundred rupees; 6.49 of the 
families had an income between Rs. 201 and 
Rs. 350; 1.53 per cent had between Rs. 351 
and Rs. 700. TIioso earning more than Rs. 701 
j)er month const ituied 0.38 per cent of the total 
families. The incomes of some families were as 
high as Rs. 2,000 per month; but their number 
was negligibly small. About 16.34 per cent of 
the families did no(. possess any assets. 

About 62.01 per cent of the total popula- 
^ of the biistecs in Oalcutla were Bengalis; 
26.29 per cent came from Bihar; 4.85 per cent 
from U.P.; 0.15 per cent from South India; 
and 0.15 per rent from Marwar. 

The Statesman's summaiy of the report 
adds: 

“Bengalis are able to secure employment 
ecpiivaleut to or above their percentage in the 
total bustee population only in the professional, 
technical and clerical divisions. In other types 
of employment, their share is less than their 
percentage in the total i)opulation. Their per- 
centage is specially low in essential services and 
in work done by unskilled labour. 

“The number of families investigated in the 
first phase of the survey is 3,100 and the popu- 
lation covered 10,870. The number of families 
investigated in the second phase is 26,211. On 
the whole, there are about 1,534 earners in 
different classes of occupations. Of them 823 
are Bengalis and 711 non-Bengalis, their res- 
pective percentages being 54 and 46 against 
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their percentages in the total population of 62 
and 38. The average income of the earners is 
Rs. 69 per month. Roughly speaking, there is 
an employment seeker in one for every three 
famine's. 

“About 77.10 per cent of the houses are 
kutcha and the balance pucca. About 1.5 per 
cent of the pucca houpos are iwo-storcyed. 
Residential units shafed by more than five fami- 
lies represent 48.86 per cent, by five families 
6.49 per cent, by four families 9.92 per cent, 
by three families 7.63 per cent and by two 
families 6.49 per rent. About 20.61 per cent 
live in complete prh’acv either in independent 
houses or in indeiiendent residential units. 
Families occupying only one living room con- 
stituto 77.86 per cent, the average floor space 
pel' living room being 96.49 sq. feet. The num- 
ber of persons per living room averages 3.18. 
Some bustec houses do not have sanitary con- 
veniences and there is no water supply in a 
large number of premises, (''onveniences where- 
ver they exist, are inadequate and in about 90 
cases out of 100 they are shared. In .3,5.15 per 
cent cases of ktitcha houses and 26.67 per cent 
of pucca houses there is no water supplv ar- 
rangement. 

“Over 84 per cent of the families live as 
tenants while the rest as owners . The rent varies 
from Rs. 11 to Rs. 32 a month for houses with 
electricity and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 13 without 
electricity. The living expenditure of the fami- 
lies in the lower income level of Re. 1 to 
R.s. 100 amounts to Rs. 81 .86, the expenses on 
other accounts being Rs. 3.51 a •month, the cor- 
responding figures for families of the Rs. 101 — 
Rs. 350 group are Rs. 1.54.94 and Rs. 17.04 
rosprotivcly . 

The report that there is a tendency 
to understat <3 the income and to inflate the ex- 
penditure. A family earning; Rs. 100 or le'^s 
spends Rs. 56.30 on food. Rs. 3.79 on elothin- 
Rs. 3.39 on fuel and li^rlif, Rs. 6.94 on housint^ 
and Rs. 14.95 on miseellaneous items. About 
50 per cent of the expenditure on food is spent 
on cereals.'^ 

Currency and Finance for 1956-57 

The Reserve Bank of India’s Repoit on 
currency and finance for the year 1930-57, 
published recently, opens with a brief review erf 


the general econopaic aituation in the country. 
According to the report, the year 1956-57, the 
first year of the Second Five-Year Plan, saw a 
further marked stepping up of the development 
effort in the economy, which was reflected in 
higher levels of investment in both the public and 
private sectors. Industrial and agricultural 
production recorded increases, but the growth of 
real output and voluntary savings during the 
year was apparently less than the rise in over- 
all demand. On the whole, the Report states, 
the stresses and strains in the economy — of which 
the rise in prices and rapid decline in foreign 
exchange reserves were striking symptoms — Were 
much more severe than in the previous year and 
consequently retniedial -action by Government 
and the monetary authority required also to bo 
stronger and more varied. 

A majority of foreign countries, the Report 
observes, had yet another year of high prosperity, 
although due to limitations of capicity and 
adoption of restiiclive «nd fiscal ireasures, the 
world-wide boom appeared to have slowed down 
particularly in the latter part of the year. 
Inflationary pressures continued in most countries, 
although they were, on the whole, less intense 
than in 1955. In some countries, the budgetary 
deficit was the primary source of inflation, but 
in arjany others it was the high rate of private 
investment accompanied by wage increases. 
Monetary and fiscal weapons Were in general 
mobilised with marked success to restrain these 
pressures. In the latter part of the year, the 
world econon'iy received a jolt from political and 
military development concerning the Suez, but 
this proved short-lived. 

Because of the different degrees of inflation 
in different countries, the balance of payments 
position revealed divergent trends, Totdl gold 
resci\es and official and private short-term dollar 
holdings of countries other then the USA rose 
by about $2 billion to $28.3 billion, but the 
increase was accounted for by a few countties, 
notably West Gern/any. Th^ sterling area gold 
and dollars recorded a nominal rise of $13 
million to $2,133 million during 1956. World 
trade showed a further expansion during Ih^ year 
due mainly •© liberalisation of imports, assisted 
by the increase in capital movements. Despite 
widespread balance of payments difficulties, there 
w^s, on tlte. whole, a iurthor, ,^ugh imdost, 
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prfig^eii towards the removal of exchange 
restrictions, aod discriminatory practices. 

There was again widespread resort to 
monetary restraint measures in 1956 and also in 
1957 to keep domiestic investment within limits 
and to restore balance of payments equilibrmn.. 
This was reflected in discount rate rises reinforced 
by open market operations, variations in reserve 
ratios as w'ell as selective credit controls. 
During 1956, as many as eleven countries 
revised their discount rates; Western Gcrn.any, 
Canada and Netherlands rerorted to the device. 
All these changes, except the third one in 
Western Germany, were in an upward direction, 
often following earlier rises. Iln the operation of 
the discount rate mechanism, an important 
innovation introduced in Canada was the linking 
of the Bank rate to the Treasury bill rale. Of 
special significance was also the sliding scale 
discount rate structure introduced in Chile. In 
1957, there have been further discount rate in- 
creases, tli£ most notable being the rise, to 2^ per 
cent, effective from May 15, of the Swiss Bask rate, 
which had remained unchanged for over 20 
years at li per cent. Th (5 oilier countries to 
raise the discount rates Were France and Jai an. 
Quantitative restrictions took the form oi 
variations in reserve requirements of commercial 
banks in New Zealand, Brazil, Austria, France 
and Peru. In several countries, the measures of 
credit restraint were reinforced by budgetary 
policy, the main features of which were increases 
in taxation, reduction in expenditure and a 
general drive to increase national savings by 
offering higher interest rates and other incentives. 

Development in the Indian Eccfjiomy : In 
India, the rising trend of industrial production 
has been a notable feature of the Indian 
economy for the past several years, continued 
during 1956, the rise being shared by both 
capital and consumer goods industries prominen- 
tly by the newer ones. Tlie average general 
index (base: 1951=100) at 132.8 for 1956 
recorded a further of 8.8 per eent over the 
1955 level which itself was higher by 8.1 per 
cent than in 1954. A number of industries in 
the public sector also witnessed substantial pro- 
gress and new targets werg achieved almiost in 
every enterprise. Overall agricultural production 
during 1956-57 is also estimated to be better 
in 1965-56. AmpnS foodgrains, the output 


of rice is estimated to have reached 28^1 millioii 
tons-— a rise of 4.8 per cent . over. the. previous 
year.^ Wheat production is also expected to be 
higher at 8.6 million tons as against 8.3 mTlion 
tons in 1955-56. Among commercial crops, 
cotton output is estimated to show a significant 
increase of 20.8 per cent and that of sugarcane 
of 16.7 per cent. 

One of the less satisfactory features of the 
Indian economic sceng in 1956-57 was the 
continuance of the rising trend o!f commodity 
prices. Over the year, the Economic Adviser's 
weekly general index of wholesale prices (base : 
year ended August 1939= 1(X)) rose by 8 per 
cent on top of rise of about 12 per cent in 1955- 
56. Tlig rise in prices during 1956-57 was, 
however, less continuous than in the previous 
year. As in the previous year, ihe rise occurred 
mainly in three groups, natr/ely, food articles, 
industrial raw materials and semi-manufactures. 
Ilie Reserve Bank’s Report observes that the 
iriain stimulus to ihj. price rise came from the 
steadily accelerating tempo of investment activity 
and the growing pressur^ of demand, particularly 
for foodgrains and industrial raw materials, 
superbriposeJ upon some decline in agriciiRural 
output from the ^ai'ber record levels. Possibly, 
other factors such as some hoarding of stocks by 
producers themselves were also at work. Govern- 
jnt’s efforts to check the price rise have been 
directed both towards increasing supplies espe* 
cially of foodgrains rriainly through imports and" 
restraining excess demand through fiscal and 
monetary measures. Tlie fact tliat comirodity 
prices did have periods of stability during the 
year, especially during the first few months of 
1957 would seciri to indicate that the action Ipy 
Government and the monetary authority was met 
wdth parallel succ(*ss, though this has mainly 
been in lli^ direction of restraining a rise rather 
than producing a fall in pices. 

Monetary and Credit policy during the year 
was one of controlled expansion, based on the 
twin considerations of assisting economic growth 
and restraining inflationary pressures. For this 
purpose, the Reserve Bank made use of general 
as well as selective credit controls. While the 
facilities for borrowing from the Reserve Bank 
were liberalised during the under review^ 
the cost of such credit was raised soiciewhat, 
largely in keeping With the trend of higher retfs 
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and aW to discourage excess borrowing. The 
Reserve Bank’s lending rate under Bill Market 
Scheme, which had been put up from! 3 to 3^ 
per cent as from March 1 , 1956, was raised to 
3i per cent in November 1956. The effective 
borrowing rate against usance bills was further 
increased by i per cent from February 1 , 1957 
as a result of Govcrmr/ent’s raising the stamp 
duty on usance bills. Simultaneously, thg Bank 
also raised its lending rate on advances against 
Government securities from 3V to 4 per cent. 
Further, with effect from May 16, the Bank rate 
itself was raised from 3J to 4 per cent, and as 
from that dat^ the effective borrowing rate 
against usance bills has been 4-1 j5 per cent. 
Restraint on credit expansion was also exercised, 
for the first time, through directives under the 
power conferred by th^ Banking Companies 
Act, particularly in field of credit for the purpose 
of tradiiVg in foodgrains. The Rcpoit also' 
mentions the ei>aclrr|cnt of the Rcserv^, Rank of 
India (Amendment) Act. which provided for the 
needed flexibility in note issue and also endowed 
the Reserve Bank with greater powders to restrict 
the creation of credit by varying reserve require- 
ments of bank. 

The niagnitudj, of expansion of uiionoy-sup* 
ply with the public in 1956-57 was substantially 
smaller at Rs. 129 crores or 5.9 per cent as 
against Rs. 264 crorcs or 13.7 per cent in 1955- 
56, this being mainly due to the contractionist 
effect of a heavy balance of payirents deficit 
wihich neutralised substantially the impact of a 
larger budgetary deficit. Scheduled bank credit 
recorded an expansion of Rs. 139 crores or 18 
per cent, following a rise of 22 per cent in 1955- 
56, with the credit-deposits ratio advancing over 
the year from 73 per cent to 76.6 per cent. With 
all this monetary expansion, the economy conti- 
nued to be characterized by an acute financial 
stringency, reflecting mainly the sharp increase 
in demand characteristic of a boom phase. The rise 
in deposit liabilities at Rs. 132 crorcs was Rs. 31 
crores larger than during 1955-56. While in 
1955-56, scheduled banks had brouglit in funds 
from abroad to the extent of Rs. 13 crores, they 
repatriated Rs^ 15 croresi during 1956-57. Net 
borrowings fro-rri the Reserve Bank recorded a 
larger net increase of Rs. 38 crores as compared 
to Rs. 28 crores in 1955-56 and, in addition, 
scheduled banks reduced their gilt-edged port- 


folio, whereas in the previous year they bad aug- 
mented it. During year under review, the 
financial accommodation provided by the Reserve 
Bank to State Co-operative banks continued to 
show a rising trend. 

The capital market displayed signs of in- 
creasing strains under the continued pressure of 
demand for capiUil resources for development. 
The volume of funds raised during th 0 year show 
a rise as compared to the previous year. Reflect- 
ing the general stringency in the money maiket, the 
gilt-edged market remains as finir/ as in llig previous 
\car. Share prices abo recorded a uct decline of 9.2 
peV cent in contrast to successive net increases oi 
6.1 per cent, 12.5 pc’- cent and 9.4 per cent in the 
preceding threi^ years. The decline in share prices 
was largely explained by the additional taxation 
measures adopted by Government, the disinfla- 
tionary action by iclonetary authorities through 
raising of the interest rate pattern and prospects of 
decline in industrial profits as a result of increas- 
ing production costs. During the year, the activi- 
ties of the different special inst’lutions for the 
provision of finance to industry undciweiit U 
further expansion. 

Reviewing Government finances, the Report 
states that the Plan outlay has been continuously 
rising. The revised estimate of th^ Plan outlay 
in 1956-57 is placed at Rs. 761 crores, as com- 
pared to Rs. 625 crores in 1955-56. HoWever, 
the resources for implen:ienting the Plan outlays 
have fallen short of the requirements, with the 
result that there has been increasing recourse to 
deficit financing,* which is estimated at Rs. 253 
crores for 1956-57 as compared to Rs. 157 crores 
bi 1955-56. For 1957-58, the Plan outlay has 
been estinlated to be around Rs. 900 crores, and 
(he deficit of the Central Government is placed 
at Rs. 280 crorcs, after taking for receipts from th^ 
new lax proposals contained in the 1957-58 
budget. Some of these arc of a far-reaching 
nature, nalrrtely, a wealth tax and an expenditure 
tax. Hie new taxes arc expected to bring in an 
additional revenue of Rs. 88 crores during the 
year 1957-58. The rate of interest on small sav- 
ings has been* raised by i — | per cent. 

The Report states thqt the impact of the ris- 
ing tempo- of developmental activity was mo&t 
severely felt on India’s balance of payments. The 
current account surplus recurring ^roughout the 
greater part of the First Five-Year Plan was 
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sharply reversed during 1956-57, with the emer- 
gence of an overall current account deficit of 
Rs. 292.5 crores as against a surplus of Rs. 17 
crores in 1955-56. This was mainly due to the 
large increase in imports particularly of capital 
goods, resulting from a sharp rise in the rate of 
investment; food imports were also much higher 
than that in 1955-56. The foreign exchange 
resources were obtained partly through long- 
term Government borrowing and foreign grants, 
but largely through the drawing down of reserves. 
Sterling assets of the Rescue Bank of India 
dropped by Rs. 219 eroies from Rs. 718 crores 
to Rs. 529 crores, after taking into aecounl a 
net credit of Rs. 55 crores obtained fiom the TMK. 
Regionwise, the deficit was d stii billed over ali 
ih^. princiiial areas, hut was cuncciurated iij 
transactions with the OEEii countries, the deficit 
rising: front Rs. 81 crores in 1955-50 to Rs. 201. 
crores iti 1956-57. In order to coircct the 
payments gap, apart from borrowings fu.ai die 
IMF, effoil has been mad^ to obtain larg-er 
volunle of foreign assistance a& well as to rcsLict 
imports drastically. An agreement was en'ered 
into with the U.S. Government for import of 
agricultural commodities under the U.S. Puolic 
Law 480 for a total of Rs. 171.5 crores. 

What use Forci(jn Loans ? 

The Reserve Bank’s analysis of the foreign 
exchange position of India iiresents a rather 
unhappy picture about the country’s external 
prosperity, d’hc latest issue of the Reserve 
Bank’s montlily bulletin states tlnat in 1950-57, 
exports remained praedieally at the pn^vioiis 
year’s level, wliile imports (Rs. 1,070 crores) 
which were about Rs. 325 crores more than in 
1955-56, contributed to the change from surplus 
to deficit in the country’s balance of payments. 
During 1950-57, there was a current account 
deficit of Rs. 292 crores as against a surplus of 
Rs. 16 crores in the pieccding year. During the 
year 1956-57, the (Jovernment imports were 
valued at Rs. 280 crores as against Rs. 138 
crores in 1955-56. The imports of the privat-c 
sector also rose to Rs. 795 crores in 1956-57 
from Rs. 611 crores in the previous year. The 
Reserve Bank observes that the balance of pay- 
ments transactions during the first year of the 
Plan have given rise to two distinct conse- 
quences. On the one hand, part of the assumed 


deficit was necessary and it has now become 
a historical fact whatever the magnitude of the 
financing difficulties it presented. But the gther 
consequence has been the need to take various 
corrective measures to redirect the courses of 
the country’s balance of payments so as to con- 
form strictly to available foreign exchange 
resources and to augment the foreign exchange 
themselves . ^ ^ 

One of the main sources of augmenting our 
foreign exchange resources is foreign loans, 
particularly from flic IBRD. With the latest 
loan of S9() million for the purchase of loco- 
motivi's for tli(^ Indian railways, the total 
as.si.sf.ince so far icceivcd by India from t-hat 
World Bank amounts to about $365 million. 
For tile Second Five-Year Plan India expects 
loan from tlu^ IBRD to the extent of $800 
million, but it is doubtful whether that expecta- 
tion would materiali/A'. The point- is that 
continued dependence on foreign countries and 
foreign institutions for our economic develop- 
ment is not at all indicative of our growing 
luosperity. Foreign loans, unless be productive 
within a short period, eonstitute a drain on the 
foreign exchange resources of a country. While 
India’s foreign borrowings are on the increase, 
her foreign balances are progressively on the 
decrease. There is, therefore, some serious back- 
log in our j)hii)ning [or produetion. One thing 
' certain and it is that India’s productive capa- 
city and so also the export potentialities are 
not increasing to the same extent as she is pro- 
grosively increasing her foreign borrowings. In 
other w’ords, foreign loans arc used by India 
on projects mostly other than productive. 

Just to say a few words about the recent 
railway loan Inkcn by India from the IBRDf. 
India, has a railway route mileage for about 
36,000 miles and that is one of the biggest . in 
the world. The Chittaranjan Locomotive Works 
alone is not adeipiati* enough to meet the grow- 
ing needs of locomotives. But India almost 
remained inactive over the question as how to 
increase the production of locomotives in the 
country. Sometimes ago hopes were raised that 
India would sooner be almost self-supporting in 
the production of locomotives within the coun- 
try. But now that hope is belied. The point is 
that the Government policy in this respect is 
defective. Instead of utilising this $90 million 
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for the purchase of locomotives from foreign 
countries, India should have started a few more 
locomotive building factories with the help of 
foreign loans. That would have increased the 
productive capacity of the country and India 
would not have to depend on foreign countries 
for the supply of locomotives. Locomotives arc 
wasting assets and in the course of years this 
amount, S90 million, would go into waste with- 
out adding to the least to the productive capa- 
city of the country. India should, therefore, 
turn more and more on productive projects with 
the help of foreign loans . 

! 

The Budget and the People 

The recent concessions on wealth tax an- 
nounced by the Finance Minister Sliri T. T. 
Krishnamachari showed how far the Govern- 
ment was ready to aeconnnndate big business in 
the country. While, witli the exception of a 
slight modification of the postal rates, the 
Government stubbornly refused to budge an 
inch from its tax proposals which hit tlie com- 
mon people, it went on to grant concession after 
concession to the wealthy and foreigners. Since 
the budget had been placed before the Parlia- 
ment the Government announced five conces- 
sions: two in the previous session and three in 
the current session — all of which were in the 
interest of the people in the higher income 
group. The first two concessions related to 
''tax holiday for five years for new companies, 
exemption from taxation of inter-corporate in- 
vestments. Now the Finance Minister added 
three more: one was designed to reduce the 
taxation on the wealth of the foreigners owning 
property in India but residing abroad by about 
50 per cent, the second one extended the five- 
year tax holiday to individual investors in new 
companies, and the third related to the exemp- 
tion from assessment of the personal belongings 
other than jewellery. 

On an analysis it would be found that none 
of the concessions granted had any justification 
from the economic point of view since the 
operation of the tax system in India never had 
been an inhibiting factor in the calculations of 
any enlightened entrepreneur. The foreigners 
had already been enjoying preferential treat- 
ment in the matter of the assessment of their 
wealth for the purposes of. taxation. The new 


concession accorded them a still greater prefer- 
ential status. In the original bill it has been 
proposed to exempt personal belongings worth 
up to Rs. 25,000 from taxation. The new con- 
cession apparently meant that a man’s personal 
belongings would not be taxed whatever might 
be the value of those. 

The tax concessions on investments in new 
firms were designel to provide incentive to in- 
vestors. But a general concession in all fields 
was less likely to channelise investment into 
desired fields than could have been achieved by 
a policy of discriminating concessions. Then 
there was the very great possibility that un- 
scrupulous businessmen might consider it more 
IH'ofitable to shift their investment from old to 
^‘new” firms to enjoy the five-year tax “hoH- 
day’^ from wealth lax. 

The Economic Weekly, in an editorial arti- 
cle on July 20, underlines this potential danger 
as it writes: “While it may be conceded that 
concessions of the tax holiday type operate as 
powerful incentives, it would be inadvisable 
to ignore the possible pitfalls in the path 
of such concessions. In order to avail 
themselves of this concession, there might 
be a movement away on the part of indivi- 
duals from old investments to new invest- 
ments .because only in respect of the latter 
that the tax holiday is perinissil)le. A switch- 
over from old to new investments docs not by 
itself add either to the sum-total of national 
saving or to that of investment. No doubt the 
fact that new industrial ventures carry higher 
yields, net of tax because of a tax holiday will 
be a factor which promotes iiivcstinont. But 
we also have to reckon with the possible contin- 
gency mentioned above, i.c., the tendency to 
dislodge old investments. To the extent this 
tendency reacts itself in depressed equity prices, 
it is likely to distort investment perspective and 
therefore have an adverse influence on new in- 
vestment decisions as well.” 

Dismissal of Journalists 

wShri Narasimhan, a sub-editor of the 
Hindu, Madras, was recently dismissed for an 
editorial slip. But generally the dismissal of the 
editor has been taken to be due to his active 
interest in the trade union work of journalists 
in Madras, Shri Narasimhan being the General 
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Secretary of tljQ IVIadras Union of Journalists. 
The CJovcrnineiit of Madras liave also taken 
int(‘rest in the matter of the editor’s dismissal 
and are reported to hav(‘ refeired ilie matter to 
a eoneiliatioii board. 

From IN'Iadurai comes the iiiws of the dis- 
missal of Shri Ijiiau l>ol)l), (JiK'f Sub-editor of 
lli(' Madurai edition of tlu- hiffunt and 

Iha’^-nhait ol the Madurai tuanch of (he Madias 
l/iiion of .joiiiiialists. 

It IS jiol jiossibie to .tud'Ae lln' uieiils or 

otliei\V]''e of the (li>i nis'-als on lljr uilc prU'^ 
reporl It would, howi Ner, bi* ({Ui'>lioiMi)K- if lli(' 
editors weie di-ii ii^si'd solely lacui (‘ of their 
1 iade iiuitai aeii\-ily. Neither doi-- jt- ap[)rar 
re;e oiial ili‘ thal a sub-(‘dito” tan b(‘ yivi'u tlu* 
f-ai-ls' I'or one (diloijal slij) — li(uve\ir era\’(‘ tliat 
iiiav i'e (ill lh(' ra.'M' of a suli-edror o i .luuol 
be \ei\ ei'i'd (idui). Tlu' Slate ( h)\ ei invK'nl 

O' ()(-•'<' v.ell 111 I'lOiiib..)'* ('oly at I eiii '"on in 

1 1 ■' iij U I ( r 1 1 ! • ''<'(< I \ t -it li( pr ( ] all oe<a id 

Cl I/I Us |liii i|ir- (IhjpUv of (lie pi'i^*- nol. 
juipeiK-l any iid i .iiisieeiua' eitln r on ihe 
liart of the ]i]aii‘iaeiii''iu ei (,f (ii'> 

A Sohifion (\f fh( X(f(/(t l^rohlcft) 

Jdie S/r//esn?e//\* political c()rrcvp<Hulcid in 
Xew Pellii li'poi’t^ tlia' mililaiv o]>eialioiis 
I’lraiiwl ili(' Naea-' in Ihe \^-nin frontier would 
^00)1 ])e ('iided to ])M’]^ar(‘ the aKniiid foi a po 1 i- 
tic;d iindt'r^daiidino. TIk' now move liv the 
Govi'i'iiment of lndi:i, tlU' ooi i e’'i'oiident. :uhls, 
confinm'd naaml- repoil'^ of a lu w approach to 
tli(' demand for autonomy by tliesi' tribal 
inu)]de. 

Tt is eond m-ws to haiiu that tlie (beiiiral 
rjovernincTil has at 1as(, < omo to a reali'^^ation 
nf the futility of an apphi'ation of force in the 
solution of a ]>ro]d(an rom]dicn(ed hy a mnlti- 
plicity of factors - political, (’cononiic, cnlln- 
ral and no h'ss siiateaic. Solder nublic opinion 
in India never qniti^ ai-reeil with ihe violent 
measures wliich the riovcrnincnt had adoptial 
from tinii' to time to meet tlie muesi in the 
Napa repion. Now (hat tlu* (lovernment seeks 
to impleiiK'nt iiolitieal solution— e\ en poing to 
the extent of amendinp the Constitution (Sixth 
Schedule wliich deals Avlth provisions regarding 
administration ol tribal areas in Assam) — it 
would undoubtedly have the best wishes of the 
people. 

2 


A solution of the protracted Naga problem 
however cannot be expected to be achieved 
without the Naga leaders, who, one cannot help 
sayinp, had not always sliown the tact and sense 
(if ri'sponsibility expected fiom loaders of people. 
Tlie criminal outr.iges on the civilians in the re- 
gion can linrdly be .iusiihcd. Tt is to be hoped 
Huai thi'v would be coming foiwvnrd io meet all 
tJie u‘asonal)le proposals of tlie Covernnient 
of India in a ii'asonabh' manner. Tliey should 
M‘riomlv i'('con‘-ider (heir slogan for an indepen- 
dent Napalaiid--a slogan, if made a reality, 
cminol. offer the Nagas a better prospect than 
(h( v can certainly o^'t undi'r a ]'>ro])cvly puaran- 
tif'd v.yj.tem of tribal autonomy, remaining an 
mteeial i>aii of lh(' TTiiion of India. Tt does not. 
iequir(‘ much effort to see (lie ineffectiveness of 
:iii “iiid(']H'nden(.” Nipvaland. A ready parallel 
]'■ oifrK'd by Peki.-tan. The Mnslim Lcapuc 
hadets in imdivide'l India liad preached that 
all ills of ih(> Mn^hms would disappear once 
(la y could Cl I Mii'ir Pakislan. But a Pakistan 
lia.- <‘oneluMV(dy jiroved that fundaiucnt al pro- 
blems of social improvement cannot bo solved 
])v nairow-miuded and M'dfish slopan? alone. 

Cr/.v/s* of Ih'fUfdIrc 

It, is now' commonly acknow'ledped that the 
Ihai'i ilee middh' cl '.s^e^ am now facing the 
mt crisis in tln'ii’ life. Tliere has, however, 
not been many discussions of the sociological 
factor- involved in the crisis. 

ShB Benov riho'^iu the well-known Bengalee 
sociologist, (‘xamines some aspects of the present 
crisis of 1h(. Bengalee middle classes in an iHn- 
minntinr!: article in the recently published 
Special Nimnbcr of the Bombay Ecovowii 
TIVr/ bg wdiich, in addition, contains a niimbe 
of nthi r vahiahh' conti ihntions on tlie curren 
state of Indian rronomy Tracing the evolutioi 
of the Bengalee middle classes Shri Ghosc showa 
that th(‘v are historically tlie product of the 
B.iti-h lule in India. The Bengalee genteel 
families ^vcrl‘ distinguished from th(' aristocracy 
by the fact iliat their prestige did not derive 
.so much from birth as from education, achicvc- 
m(‘nt and wealth. While the middle classes con- 
tinued to gain numerically for well over a cen- 
tury until the outbreak of the Second World 
War in 1939, the speed of vertical mobility — Le., 
from lower strata of the society to the status 
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of the middle class had not been generally so 
pronounced as it became during the Second 
World War and the years following, duo, no 
doubt, largely to the disturbances in the social 
equilibrium generated by the disintegrating 
forces of war. ' 

The war, famine and the partition of Bengal 
leading to a heavy influx of refugees from East 
Bengal, combined with the presence of an econo- 
mically dominant and numerically heavy popu- 
lation of non-Bengalees, have created a situation 
in which the Bengalee middle classes were liod- 
ing it increasingly difficult to maintain their 
status quOj not to speak of improving their 
position in the social ladder. 

^^The economic coinpc'tition is becoming 
harder day by day for Bengah'os in Bengal,” Shri 
Ghose points out, ‘hmd at the hub of it, in the 
city of Calcutta, the Bengalee middle-classes are 
pushed through the borderline of gentility to- 
wards the working classes.” 

This economic crisis was again interacting 
with an emotional disequilibiium so that the 
crisis of Bengalee gentility ‘Ms . . . not only 
economic; it is a social and psychological crisis 
also, with all its ramifying consequences.” 

War has meant a. greater polarisation of 
Indian society including Bengali society. The 
elevation of a section of the middle classes in 
the social ladder has in its turn cngeiKiered a 
bitter struggle for those' who were constantly 
being pulled down. d'his di'speratc (dfort to 
catch up has resulted in (he middle class fami- 
lies getting into heavy debts. 

“It is evident,” vShri Ohose adds, “that the 
st-ruggle of the middle classes was keenest in 
Calcutta and the Bengalee middle classes, in 
particular, were seriously affected by it . This is 
also one of the most important reasons why 
‘trade unionism’ developed among middle-class 
employees all over India in wartime and the 
post-war years and why Calcutta became one 
of its storm centres. Possibly the Bengalee mid- 
dle classes took the most active ])art in the 
movement and, as the finding of the Govern- 
ment Eriquiiy ("ominittces (into their income 
structures) showed, they had ample reason for 
doing so.** 

The great economic distress including 
widespread unemployment has engendered an 
economic struggle in which the members of the 


middle classes were being elbowed out of many 
independent fields of economic activity, so that 
the Bengalees were coming more and more to 
depend upon salaried services — a field, as Shri 
Ghose i)oints out, already overcrowded and 
where, as the official unemployment survey 
showed, they (the Bengalees) were not fairly 
represented in Calcutta. It was not unnaturally 
that the Bengalee middle classes were moving to 
the political left to seek a remedy for their dis- 
tress and frustration. 

Jirilisd Afjrontcry Alleged 

We do not know how far the news-item, 
appearing in the Communist Party weekly 
Neuy Aqc^, is in accordance with facts. Tf it 
should be true, however, it is a grave m:itlcr 
which should receive immediate attontiou of the 
Government of West l^engal. Tf it should he 
found out to be groundless that sliould also be 
made clear. 

The report reads: 

On July 4, a woman worker of tlie Gay(‘r- 
kafa tea garden in Dhupguri police station in 
Jalpaiguri district (West Bengal) was breast- 
feeding her little child when the British manager 
of the garden ha])pcned to come that way. Tie 
at onee flew into a rage and began to abuse the 
woman in filthy language for ‘wasting’ time. 
When she protested against his rude behaviour, 
the manager kicked her. 

As soon as the news of this assault spread 
ill the garden, the workers colleeted there and 
denian<led an explanation from the boss. Paced 
with this situation, the manager cliscrcclly gave 
assurance of good behaviour in future. 

On the very next day, the police suddenly 
fell upon Ihe workers when they were resting 
or going toward their homes during the tiffin 
time. A number of workers, including women, 
were taken into custody. 

Recrcalion Habits in Calcutta 

A socio-economic survey of the social habits 
of tlio citizens of Calcutta conducted by the 
rniversity of Calcutta at the instance of the 
Planning Commission, showed that cinemas had 
tile greatest attraction for people of all a'ges in 
tlic city. The survey was designed to measure 
the extent of urbanization of the people. Apart 
from cinema-going, other factors of urbaniza- 
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tion were taking part in sport and games, read- 
ing newspapers and journals and visiting the 
houses of relations. 

The report, as summarised by the States- 
man, reads: 

lamentable lack of enthusiasm for games 
and sport irrespective of <‘ige is noticed. Over 
05 per cent of the adult i)opulaliori do not read 
newspapers. Regarding visits to relations’ 
houses citizens seem to be getting urbanized 
very quickly as nearly half of Iluan have dis- 
carded the liabit which is regarded as rural. 

'‘Forty-three per cent of adult people in the 
city visit cinemas more or less regularly an<l the 
number of cinema-goers among men is larger. 
AVith advancing age the ])ercentage of men and 
women among cinema-goers a})preciably drops 
witli one exc('ption. Forty per cent of the women 
between 50 and 54 visit cinemas against 15 
per cent b(‘t.ween 45 and 49 and 25 per cent 
b(‘t\veen 40 and 44. 

"The survey heli)s to end some popidar 
misc()nc(‘plions regarding th(' nature (^f the 
cimana-goers. The poor section of the city's 
j)opulation is not among regular cinema-gni'i s. 
Tn fact, the more one earns the more he visits 
cinemas. 'Those who earn below Rs. 400 a 
month contain 34 i)er cent of tlu' cin<‘ma-g(R‘rs 
and those between Rs. 350 and Its. 750, t>2 

j)er cent. Seventy-tive per cent of the illiterates 
<lo not- go to see tilms, while 75 per cent of 
graduates are cinema-goers. 

“Only 8 per cent of adult pe()i)le play 
games. The most pojndar are indoor games like 
ehess, cards and carrom. Among outdoor games 
football has the first prcdei’ence. There is an 
alfinity for soft games with advancing age. 
After football come badminton and volley ball. 
The jiercentagc of adult women participating in 
games is microscopic.” 

Professor J. B. S, Haldane 

Professor J. B. S. Haldane, one of the lead- 
ing scientists of Great Britain, hag left his home 
country with a view t-o settling down in India. 
TIis wife. Dr. Helen Sjnirway, who 1ms been a 
lecturer on genetics and animal behaviour at 
the University College, London, is accompany- 
ing him. 

Giving the reasons for leaving his homeland 
for ever Professor Haldaile said: ‘T want to live 


in a free country where there are no foreign 
troops based all over the places; yes, I do 
mean the Americans.” 

Professor Haldane, world-renowned geneti- 
cist, is now about 64 years of age. He had long 
been active in the British Commuiiist Party 
but Ids disagreenuaits from the theories of the 
Soviet geneticist, Trofim D. Lysenko, led to a 
cooling down ol his relationsldp ^Yith the Com- 
munist Party. A man with a great huinanita- 
riaii outlook Professor Haldane has been a 
staunch critic of the foreign policies of the 
Jh’itibh Government. He took the decision to 
settle in India aft(T the Biitish attack on Sue^. 

While India, had obviously nothing to do 
A\ith the British scientist’s decision Indians 
would gladly welcome tlio Haldanes amongst 
their midst. 

Whither India's Foreign Policy 

'I'lif* mercurial form of India’s foreign policy 
foinelimes heron les nnieh too fluid co be of solid 
a‘'sessmeiit. During Pandit Nehrus recent tour 
in Eu!<>peau eounlries he ^^tas reported to have 
eondemned the Russian arirjed Interference in 
Hungary. Immediately before that the U.N. 
repoil on Hungary was published stating that llie 
uprising in that country was a national move- 
ii'enl to ov(‘rlhrow the authority of the Sovic,t 
Union. Then in n Press Conference Fandit Nehru 
nh 1 declared that he had no doubt that tlig up- 
iisiiig in Hungary was a national liberation 
movement and he unequivocally condemned the 
Russian aggression in that countiy. Of course 
that utterance by Pandit Nehru was quite in the 
fitness of tilings in keeping with India’s foreign 
policy of extending support to a country’s 
slrugglu for freedom. But the samie general policy 
cannot be applicable to all countries, unless they 
are similarly situated, nor the utterance of truth 
does always bring a good result. 

Chanakya has rightly said: "Tell the truth, 
when it is pleasant; never tell the truth when it 
is unpleasant.” When telling the truth will create 
an international emhlttermeiit, discretion is the bet- 
ter part of straightforwardness. India’s neutrality 
in power-politics in l)ie present-day world align- 
ment is a geat sourc^. of weakness to India, not- 
withstanding the lip praise for India’s neutrality 
in world affairs by many eounlries of the world. 
With the Kashmir and Goa issues looming large 
in the political horizon of India, India is almost 
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living in a glass house and she should exercise ivorld events is slowly but perceptibly pushing 
TTluch more judiciousness and reticence while India more and inor^ away from the Anglo- 
uttering opinion on world affairs. What Wp want to An'ierican block. 

say IS that in the fCashmir and Goa dispute India But Pandit Nehru’s defence of Communist 
practically has no other fiiend among the coun- China in giabbing Tibet is something amusliigi, 
tries of thg world, save the Soviet Union. Menioiy j)aitirularly as it romies from the champion of 
is still afresh in the minds of the people ih^t dependent coiiritrie?. Pandit Nchiu has said as li-i 
during the last Security Council session Wv' ^aid many limes ealiei, that Tibet was imdei llie 
Anglo-Amjericaii block wanted to thiiist upon ‘-ii/erainiv of China and tr>o China has Ihc light to 
India an international nniy fowe uiuIcl ihc aeJ^ cnuirol 1'ihet and hei allaiis. lUit what L the 
of the U.N. Alternatively, ihr\ liicd to foicc an meaning of silzcminiv? The woid su/eiaintv i^ 
arbiter over the Ka'^^hmh dJ‘-pu!c. India c ‘-‘-cnlialiy linked with the (olniiial palter i of 

piactically no friend lo take up hci and domination and il Js a pily that Pandit Nchui has 

in the last moment it was So\ic^ I nion that ( uii hed to an iinj crialist ohsctsion. Ever since 
saved India by exme slnsi her light of veto. Had 1912 Tdxl was almost an independent nation 

not the Soviet Union exen iscd jt^; powVi, ( h inn's su/piaiiit^ o\ei that leiiitoiv was almo-,t 

India today would hnve been in a n css user thv- ended. It wa^ the Conimnnist China lliai a^^ajn 
Kashmir dispute. So India slionl^l leinembei (aii.io foiwaid in 19ol to i^nlijugatp that small 
that the Soviet Union is a filciul indt d in India’s natioiialilv of Til'etan people and althoin^h [ndi.'i 
need. The othci two M)-fallcd fiiciicls (d Ind*e pnwested at that lime, her piolcst w u l^e{fpcll\'^ 
the USA and the IJ.K. tiled lo lav down Ind i Hn'lng ihe d duHan I'liiession liy China, Paedil 
in a helpless po‘=ition ovn th,. issue. Neliru was snubbed bv Chouni-lMi and Pandit 

While the dit?luibj!Ke was going on ui Ndnu look that wilhout an\ qnabi\s. It is a 

Hungary, India at that lime condcniied Ilu^sii ^elf dtcet>liori on the pail of Pandit Nfluii in 

for her act of aggiesbion in that (omiiiy. Wha^ Mippoiling China’s i olonialibt oLcupation of 

India -has gained b> coiidcmnino again the Tibet by foiee. Pi is tin* cieaton of a colony 

Russian aclioii in Hungaiy? Is it just to please and it cannot l)e olhciwise only bena^-i it has 
the Anglo-American ojilnion.^ Even one knows been taken ovei and su])jiioate,l by ^ country 
what is going on in the pu'-cii' Jay w<'il(l. Rul lhat professes to be socialist, 
no leader of any olhei counliv peilnps thattvi. The dodiinc of bu/eiainlv is .i (langeious 
off and on like Pandit Nehiu ovei the affairs t>f one and it simply me ms that one- a country 

other nations. The result is ihat Pundit Nehru heppen, to be undei ibe su 7 ,eraiuty of another 

has to play the role of u sec wiw in the movement eounhv it has no ii"ht ever to he independent, 
of world opinion. While e(.iideninino one^ the Til et was onee under thp su/erain'e of Chim, 
Anglo-American action o^ei some uiallei, no Ins 1 ul the conccj)tion of snzerainiy ilseil is ha-c 1 on 
to condemn the other camp as to me itioii ihe the o.nription of impel iahsl domination and it is 
balance of world opinion. Tn othei word®, in his a uonder how Pandit Nehru could glibly support 
attempt to please both the camps, he displeases the so-c ailed Chne-e suzei.ainty over Tibet. In plain 
theoT!,. In an attempt to mainta.in thp balance, ho language, Tibet is now a colony or doiminion of 
upsets it. Uttering condemnation on Soviet Union lire .so-called socialist State, China. Imperialism is 
for the second time has served no useful putpo o alwars imperialism, whether it be hy .i (apitaUst 
to Ihdia. India today finds herself isolated aird eountrv or a socialist one. Imper-alisn: does 
frienoUess in the vortex of world polities. In le.s not eeafe to he imperialism only because it is by 
emotional outburst, Pandit Nehru seems to be a socialist country. In modern world, the con- 

carried away between •swings of world opinion ception of suzerainty is outmoded and eoulradic- 

from one end to the other, and he pleases noire, tory to the conception of equality and independence 
So the less said over world affairs, the better of States. If you once admit the doctrine of suzc- 
for both India and Pandit Nehru. The utterance of rainly, then you admit that no courrtry has any 
trr^ by itself means nothing and so the other right to be independent, once it is under the suze. 

of world opinion have kept silence over rainty of another country. Thetv w.‘iy do you 

U.N. report on Hungary. The curront trend of agitate over Algeria 'and Tunisia’ Then you 
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should admit that Malaya and Singapore have no 
right to be independent because they are under 
the sovereignty and suzerainty of Briiain* By 
invoking the doctrine of suzerainty, Britain can 
again subjugate India, ^jurni^, Ceylon and 
Pakistan. Why not? Chinese suzerainty was 
inoperative over Tibet since 1912, bu^. still it 
was made effective in 1951 by force. The same 
doctrine and logic can also be used by Butain in 
extending her suzerainty again over her former 
colonies. So the doolxine of suzerainty is an 
essential incident of colonialistm and we wonder 
how Pandit Nehru does support that in case of 
China’s suzerainty over Tibet and her foiceful 
occupation of that peaceful country thereby 
cndangeiing the 2000 miles of northern bonder 
of India. China is a friend of ours, of two 
thousand years standing and we regret to have 
to say this. 

Background to Disarmament 

Disarmament cliuled the statesmen of the 
world between the two World Wars. It has 
eluded them again since the Second World War. 
Just as the thousands of thousands of words 
could not bring the problem near to any solu- 
tion before the Second World War, the hundreds 
of thousands of words since have also been 
equally ineffective. 

The only noticeable change has been the 
reduction in the number of powers involved in 
the problem. Disarmament in the present world 
now depends uixin three powers — ^the USA, 
USSR and the UK — whereas until the Second 
World War (lie agreement of at least seven 
powers — ^thc USA, USSR, UK, France, Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy — ^was needed. Of course 
even now France, Germany, Japan and to some 
extent China, a new power, count — but none of 
these powers is sufficiently important at the 
moment to materially affect any solution agreed 
upon by the three (two?) great powers. But 
evidently a smaller number has, if anything, only 
meant a greater sharpening of the problem. 

Let it be made clear that none of the pro- 
posals as yet made by any of the Powers of the 
world can, even if sincerely implemented, lead 
to genuine solution. 

Even after reduction of troop strength and 
temporary suspension the Big Powers would 
remain incalculably more powerful than the 
other powers-HSo that while, By stxch a process, 

a. 


the Big Powers may relax themselves to a cer- 
tain extent, the insecurity of the small powers, 
who constitute by far the largest number, would 
not diminish to any great extent. (Guatemala, 
British Guiana, Suez, Korea, Kashmir and 
Hungary provide eloquent testimony how far 
the “Small” powers are helpless before the 
intrigues of the so-called Big powers even when 
the atom bombs arc not used) . 

This is not to suggest the impossibility of 
disarmament in the present, but only to under- 
line the deficiencies of the present approach. 
Any effective system of disarmament can be 
based only upon a commonly defined principle. 
Unless the nations of the world come forward 
to abide by the principle, so defined, pursuit of 
disaimamcnt is bound to assume the character 
of running after a mirage. Disarmament can be 
effective and lasting only when there is mutual 
faith in the international arena. Such a faith 
cun come only when the Powers concerned 
would come out with ads and words showing 
that they sincerely want to be mutually help- 
ful, Such a result is unlikely to be achieved 
on the intci national discussion table where 
showmanship and mutual recrimination in- 
variably get hold of the situation — as has been 
the case so long. 

The present position of the world as 
regards the military strength of the different 
t,ountrics has been neatly summarised by 
Mr. .Hanson W. Baldwin regarding the dis- 
armament proposals because all proposals 
had their roots m opportunism and not in 
any genuine conviction of the inescapable 
need to disarm. The proponent of every pro- 
posal tiics to divert attention from the in- 
adequacies of his stand by pointing to the 
defects, real or imaginary, in that of the others. 
It is no wonder then that tlic powers have so 
far failed to agree; on the contrary, given their 
power-political attitude it would have been a 
real wonder if they had agreed. 

Then why do the powers at all speak of 
disarmament? The reason is not very far to 
seek; it lies in their power-political interests. In 
the current East-West competition to gain the 
confidence of the Asian-African States, which 
none of them is able to control militarily, the 
Big Powers cannot afford to ignore the great 
sentiment against war that exists among the 
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people of the region — so that the powers have 
an interest in making themselves appear as great 
champions of peace. Moreover, a great segment 
of the population of the so-callcd Powers has 
also shown weariness at the idea of the war. 
Pressed thus, as they are, from both in and out, 
the Powers naturally are interested in any 
effort of seeming disarmament. 

A gesture towards disarmament by the re- 
duction of a few thousand regular troops (when 
in any general mobilisation practically the 
whole of the adult popuUitioii can be geared to 
the war effort almost overnight) and the .sws- 
pension of the production of nuclear weapons for 
only a temporary period fall the time being 
engaged in mutual espionage) can hardly create 
an atmosphere conducive to disarmament. 

Mr. Baldwdn writes: ‘‘The arms race to- 
day is costing the woild an annual bill which 
may be numbered in twelve figures, or about 
$100,000,000,000. This money is being spent 
for men and for weapons. The men are the 
18,000,000 to 20,0(Xj,000 in the aimed forces of 
the world’s nations. The arms include the 
tremendously expansive mstrumen's of the new 
warfare — ^nuclear weapons and the missiles to 
carry them. 

“The bulk of the woild's military power is 
divided between the nations of the Communist 
bloc and those of tlie free world. There arc 
about 8,700,000 men serving m the aimed forces 
of the Communist powers, supported by ap- 
proximately 40,000 to 50,000 ])lan('s and thou- 
sands of naval vessels, most of them small. The 
free world grouping mobilize, about 7,500,000 to 
7,800,000 men in its armed forces, with more 
than 53,000 jilancs and preponderant naval 
strength. The so-ealled neutralist nations and 
the smaJler powers of the w^orld maintain col- 
lectively much smaller forces, but large enough 
in certain troubled areas to play a balance-of- 
power role. 

“There are, in the fullc.st sens(' of the term, 
only two military ‘super- States’ or global mili- 
tary powers capable of every type of military 
activity— the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
There are only three nuclear powers — ^the 
United States, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
Kingdom. The United States has by far the 
largest, most powerful and most varied nuclear 
armoury and has a superior and more flexible 


and varied delivery system. The numbers of 
nuclear bombs and devices detonated by each 
nation represent an approximate yardstick of 
the progress of the nuclear arms race: 

U.S.-«) to 85. 

U.S.S.R.— 30 to 40. 

U.K.— 12. 

“The United States, Russia arid Great Bri- 
tain arc the only powers that have major missile 
and long-range bomber capabilities, and Bri- 
tain’s power is far inferior to the two leaders.” 

Economically, the United States provided 
for over 43 per cent of wmrld‘s total annual ex- 
penditure on arms, followed by the Soviet 
Union wdiich accounted for something betw'eeii 
25 and 40 per cent, (h’cat Britain made up for 
about four per cent, China for 2.3 per cent, 
Prance 3.7 per cent and Western Germany for 
about. 2.1 per cent. 

Soviet Leadership Jlcshujjle 

On July 23, Aloseow^ announced the mo^t 
significant reslmfUe of Party leadership since 
the death of Stalin in which three of the most 
famous loaders — Molotov, Kaganovich and 
Malenkov — lost their jiositions in the Commu- 
nist Party and the Government. The three ioj) 
Soviet leaders were dismissed fiom their leader- 
ship for their alleged anti-party activities. 

The new shift in the Soviet Communist 
Party leadcrshii) w^as hailed bv the leading 
statesmen of the W’orld —including Pandii Nehiii, 
Mr. Dulles and Mr. (’hurehill — an indication 
of the trend away from the regimentation and 
tyranny of the Stalin age. 

While the statesmen might be true in their 
analysis of the trend in the Soviet Union the 
manner in which the Party leaders weie di.s- 
graced could not by any means be regarded as 
democratic. True, they wTre not physically 
liquidated in the Stalinist method j there might 
as wq\\ have taken place a discussion in the 
Central* Committee; but the world outside was 
kept completely uninformed about the point of 
view of the defeated leaders. Such a thing 
could not happen in any democratic society. In 
India, for example, when tne former Finance 
Minister, Shri Chintaman Desbmukh, resigned 
from his post in the Government he had no 
difficulty in having his points before the people 
despite the fact that he was arrayed agajnst no 
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less a personality than Pandit Nehru himself. 
Molotov had served the Revolution and the 
Soviet Government for over fifty years; yet he 
could not get even the smallest opportunity to 
explain his position before the people of Soviet 
Union, while Khruschev and party were de- 
nouncing him as a black sheep. A man whose 
contribution to the growth of the Soviet State 
to its present height is so great certainly de- 
served a better treatment. This criticism should 
not be construed to be a defence of the ousted 
leaders who might really be at fault. There was 
again no guarantee that had they come to be 
victorious they would have adopted any more 
democratic methods than did Khruschev. 

The Soviet Communist leadership ascribed 
the crimes of the Stalin era to the personality 
of Stalin. They had no hesitation in denounc- 
ing Palmiro Zoglialti, the Italian Communisi 
leader, when ho had ventured publicly to dis- 
agree from such a pca'sonnl interpretation of the 
misdeeds perpetrated on so large a scale. (By 
the way, Khruschev in the meanwhile has com- 
pletely disowned the report on which Togliatli 
and the other foreign Communist parties had 
based th('ir resolution though in the Soviet 
('ommunist Party Central Committee Resolu- 
tion of June 30, 1956, criticising Togliatti 
nothing had been said about the veracity or 
otherwise of Togaliatti’s data -wliicli were 
none other ilian tho^c contained in the so- 
called “secret” report released by the vState 
Department of the U.S.A.). Yet it could not 
but be obvious to all right-thinking persons that 
the Soviet system had provided an ideal back- 
ground for the fullest development of the black 
sides of Stalin, who, it should be noted, pos- 
sessed -a number of very admirable qualities 
also^ In other words there were no institutional 
checks against the excesses committed in the 
name of the Party and government. In a sys- 
tem where the Party (rather whoever happened 
to occupy the leading position in the Party in 
any given time) must be regarded as omniscient 
and beyond all mistakes, mistakes and other 
wrongs were bound to occur as they had occur- 
red on so large 'a scale in the U.S.S.R. While 
the Tiew Soviet leadership had made commend- 
able efforts in remedying some of the specific 
evils of the Stalin era they did nothing to at- 
tack the fountain source of the misdeeds of the 


past ^the all-pervading authority of the 

Party even in fields of literature, art, music 
and science and sociology requiring constant 
subservience to the current party line with its 
characteristic zigzags and occasional somersaults. 
To the extent the new Soviet leadership also 
stuck to this philosophy of the role of the party 
in practice there was nothing in current Soviet 
developments to provide any hope for the 
future, whatever the immediate steps might be. 

The Reuter report on the changes in the 
leadership is appended below: 

London, July 4.. — The Soviet Comimiunist 
Party last night announced the 'dismissal, for 
“anti-party activity,” of four of its top leaders — 
Molotov, Malenkov, Kaganovich and Shepilov — 
and the creation of a new 15-ino(mlber hierarchy 
parly. 

Tlie Central Cominiltcc of the party dis- 
mih§eid the four from the party Presidima, the 
body which rules Russia. Shepilov, the u”® 
not closely associated with Stalin, was only a non- 
voting member of the Presiflium. The others 
were full members. 

Among the new^ members of the Presidium 
is Maishal Zliukov. famous Workl War II Com- 
n/andcr, who was banished by Stalin after the 
wlar because Stalin feared his popularity. 

The new Presidium, broadrasi in alphabeti- 
cal crier, is as follows: 

A. R. Aristov, N. I. Belyayev, L. I. 
Brezhnev, N. Bulganin, T. Furtseva, N. G. 
Ignaliv, A. I. Kiiichenkov, N. Khrushchev, 

F. R. Kozlov, Q. Kuusinen, A. Mikoyan, N. 
N. Silver nik, M. A. Suslov, K. Voroshilov and 

G . Zhukov. 

Mr. Kuusinen was elected Secretary of the 
Central Committee. 

Alternate members of the Presidiuoni elected 
were: N. A. Mukhildinov, P, N. Pospelov, D. 
S. Korol cheiiko, Kirilenko, A. N. Kosygin, K. 
Mazurov, N. P. Mzhavaiidadza and M. Per- 
vukhin. 

Another alternate member was also elected 
but his name was not heard clearly in the first 
broadcast. 

The announcqmient means that the number of 
full members of the Presidium has been raised 
from 11 to. 15. 

The Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal 
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Zhukov, has been raised from an alternate or 
candidate urijember to full membership. 

' As an alternate oriember he attended Presi- 
dium meetings, but had no voting rights. 

Mr. M. G. Pervukhin, a first Deputy Pre- 
mier, has been demoted from a full menniber to 
an alternate in^tember. 

Mrs. Tekaterina Furtseva, the only woman 
melmiber of the top Soviet leadership, is promoted 
from an alternate to a full member, together 
with Mr. L. L. Brezhnev, a Secretary of the 
Central Comimjittee. 

The ^‘hard core” of the party Presidium — 
which is the present name for the old Politburo 
of Stalinas days — has remained almost unchanged 
since Stalin died. 

The one nnlajor change occurred with the exe- 
cution of former secret police chief, Beria, in 
December 1953. He had been arrested and 
charged with treason the previous summer. 

Molotov and Kaganovich were even older 
Politburo meimbers than was Beria. 

Soviet affairs observers said that — pemding 
further information from Moscow — it was im- 
possible to forecast what clianges, if any, there 
may be in Soviet policy as a result of the top- 
level changes. 

Changes of key personnel at the top have 
noitirtelly been accompanied by policy switches. 

ITiere will b^ immediate speculation as to 
whether the changes are in any W|dy due to the 
publication, on June 20, of the text of the speech 
by Mr. Mao Tse-tung, the Supreme Leader ol 
Coirimunist China. 

This was the speech in which Mr. Mao 
pronounced the slogan: *Tet 100 flowers blossoan; 
let 100 schools of thought contend.” 

The speech implying a greater degree of 
freedom for intellectual and others to air their 
criticisms has already had a considerable impact 
btside the Coinmunfet countries of Eastern 
Europe as well as China itself. 

A communique fro(iri| the party announcing 
the changes, decided on at a Central Coimanittee 
meeting last Saturday, said the dijimissed group 
had ^^hindered the Soviet Government’s policy of 
peace among peoples” and singled out Molotov 
especially for hampering measures ''intended to 
iease intematibnal tension and proimlolte intern- 
national peacor’’ 

It blamed hi m for his policy towards 


Yugoslavia and said he had raised obstacles to 
the conclusion of an Austrian pe^ treaty and 
was also against normalization of relations With 
Japan. 

Vyacheslav Molotov, 67, was Stalin’s most 
trusted negotiator in the foreign field. He held 
power at the top for longer than any of the 
present leaders. 

Georgi Malenkov, 55, was Prime Minister 
frami the tiing of the death of Stalin in March, 
1953, until February 8, 1955, when he was re- 
placed by Marshal Bulganin. 

Lazar Kaganovich, 64, Stalin’s brolher-in-law, 
was the only Jew among tb^. Russian leaders. 

Dimitri Shepilov, 52, a fonner Editor of 
Pravda, became Foreign Minister fioiii]l June, last 
year, in succession to Molotov. But he wias liiii’<- 
self replaced last February by Mr. Gromyko. 

Tim indictment accused the four of “drifting 
so far away from reality” as to fail to see the 
possibility of casing up on the demands of col- 
lective farmers. 

Tliey demonstrated an ‘^overbearing attitude” 
and lack of faith in ihg peopbj who were now 
increasing food (output. 

Mr. Molotov was blainilcd for opposing the 
“virgin lands’’ scheme of Mr. Khrushchev; and 
Molotov, Malenkov and Kaganovich for opposing 
destalinizalion and the moves to provide more 
freedom for the individual. 

Throughout the Central Cominilitlee commu- 
Jiique, Molotov was singled out as the arch- 
offender for his opposition to the peaceful co- 
existence policies of Mr. Khrushchev. 

I Key paragraph in the Central Committee 
communique was this: 

“What underlies the attitude of Coimtades 
Malenkov, Kaganovich and Molotov, which is 
at variance with the party line, is the certain Jfact 
that they were, and still are shackled by old 
notions and methods, that they have drifted 
away from the life of the party and country, 
failed to see the new conditions, the new situation, 
and that they take a conservative attitude, 
stubbornly clinging to obsolete forms and 
methods of work that are no longer in keeping 
with the interests of the advance towards Com^ 
munism, rejecting what is born of reality itself 
ajnd is suggested by the interests of the progress 
of Soviet society and by th^ interest^ of entire 
Sociailist camp.’’ 
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The party coinlnnhinique endeld with the 
warnihg that condemnation of the fractionary 
activities of the dismissed leaders should serve 
to close the ranks of the party and promote the 
general line of the party. 

The changes were adopted unanimously, 
with one abstention — Molotov. 

Aggression in Oman 

A renewed aggression took place in the ex- 
plosive situation in the Middle East when Bri- 
tish bombers went in action to c[ucll a rebellion 
by Imam (religious head) of Oman against the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman. 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman was a 
small State in the South-eastern comer of the 
Arabian peninstda. Muscat and Oman had a 
population estimated between ,550,000 to 830,000 
;md had a coastline of over 1,000 miles on the 
Ciulf of Oman and the Arabian Sea. The Sultan 
was bound by a treaty with Britain and the 
Sultan’s 1,500 soldiers Avere being commanded 
by ten British officers. 

The present rebellion was being led by 
Ghalib ben Ali, the former Imam of Oman and 
his brother Talib. About nineteen months ago 
in December, 1955, the Sultan, Said bin Taimur, 
had depo.sed the Imam with the help of the 
British troops. Talib then had led a revolt 
against the Sultan but meeting with failure had 
retired to Cairo. 

The British intervention in a purely inter- 
nal affair in the Sultanate raised protests from 
all quarters. It also involved the British 
Government in a clash with the United States. 
British press openly charged that the U.S. 
Government were behind the rebels. Sir Ber- 
nard Burrows, British Political Resident for the 
Persian Gulf, clearly hinted to America when 
he said in Bahrein on July 23 that the use by 
the rebels of automatic weapons “which have 
never been seen before the area” made it 
“sufficiently clear some one on the outside is 
helping.” 

On the other hand, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment in a statement from Washington described 
the charges against the U.S. A. made in the 
British press as “absolutely baseless.” Mr. 
Lincoln White, the State Department spokesman 
said: “The charge that the basis of this conflict 


(in Oman) is rivalry between United States 
and British oil interests is hogwash.” 

A striking feature of the recent British 
action in the Middle Eastern arena was the 
meticulous care with which the British Govern- 
ment had kept the U.S. A. informed of all 
actions the former had been taking in Oman — a 
procedure the British had not cared to take in 
December, 1955, when they had suppressed a 
similar revolt in Oman. This was an indication 
of the loss of self-confidence on the part of 
Britain . 

Substantial oil interests — both of the U.S.A. 
and Great Britain — ^werc involved in the region. 
Two American companies — Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and Soeony Vacuum between them had 
23.75 per cent share in the Iraq Petroleum 
Company which had been drilling for oil in 
Oman. Other shareholders of the Iraq Petro- 
1(11111 Company were the British Petroleum 
Company, Royal Dutch Shell, the French Petro- 
leum (.’ompany with 23.75 per cent shares each 
and the C. S. Gulbcnkian Foundation holding 
the remaining 5 jicr cent of the shares. 

Whatever might be the interests of the foreign 
powers the action of the British Govemment in 
deciding upon an intervention in the internal 
affairs of Oman clearly fell in the category of 
aggression and could hardly be said to have any 
ju.'-tification. 

(Inatemala President Assassinated 

The stormy republic of Guatemala has 
again had another political upset. The New 
York Times of July 28 gives the news below: 

“In the ornate marble Presidential palace 
in Guatemala City last Friday evening. Presi- 
dent Carlos Castillo Armas escorted his wife, 
Odilia Palomo, to dinner after a palace recep- 
tion. As the pair approached the dining room 
a palace guard presented arms, raised his riflo 
and fired four shots. The President toppl^. 
He died instantly. 

“The full motivation for the shooting was 
not immediately known but an official commu- 
nique indicated that the assassin had Commu- 
nist affiliations. Whatever the basis of the 
incident the assassination was a sign of the 
instability that has been a constant factor in. 
Guatemalan affairs for mnny years. 
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“In d950, the Guatemalan reformer Jaeobo 
Arbenz Guzman came to power in Guatemala. 
He awakened the social consciousness of Guate- 
umla’s three million people, more than half of 
them illiterates. President Guzman introduced 
widespread social reform. He concentrated on 
agrarian problems. At that time a powerful 
landed gentry, which represented about two per 
cent of the country’s population, owned three- 
fourths of the land. The Guzman regime ex- 
propriated lands not under cultivation. Land 
was given ’to the peasant on lease — the State 
retained rights of ownership. Under his rule, 
the Communists rose to positions of power, 
taking over key Government ofGces and assum- 
ing control of all labor and peasant organiza- 
tions. 

“Against this background bands of anti- 
Communiet Guatemalan exiles wore forming in 
neighboring Honduras under the leadership (jf 
the soft-spoken, wiry Colonel ('astillo Armas. 
The U.S. afforded the Castillo forces moral 
support and — unofficially — material support. On 
June 18, 1954, 'Castillo led his men into Guate- 
mala to ‘liberate’ their homeland from ‘Guz- 
man’s Communist rule.’ The ensuing, 12-<lay 
civil war was a cold war miniature with the 
Castillo forces backed by the U. S. and Mos- 
cow propagandizing for Guzman. Colonel Cas- 
tillo won the day and Guzman fled into exile 
(he is now in Uruguay) . 

“The problems faced by the newly-installed 
Castillo were formidable. There was widespread 
economic dislocation and unemployment; there 
was tension in the armed forces ; a rising clamour 
from the Right for the restoration of expro- 
priated property; and demands by the non- 
Communist Left — ^mainly students — for a res- 
toration of civil liberties. 

President Castillo Armas received outside 
financial aid totaling upward of -SI 00,000,000, 
chiefly from the U.S. He passed a land reform 
law which gave peasants land in perpetuity; 
promulgated minimum-wage legislation; and 
sought to retain many of the social reforms 
introduced by the Guzman regime. 

“Nevertheless, Castillo Armas’ critics des- 
cribed his administration as a ‘benevolent 
dictatorship.’ They accused the Castillo regime 
of disenfranchising illiterates; banning opposi- 
tion political parties; and bridling the press. 


President Armas contended that these steps 
were necessary to maintain stability. On the 
left, he pointed to Communist efforts to in- 
filtrate his administration and stage a comeback; 
on the right, he pointed to growing restlessness 
among landowners who strongly opposed his 
policies of increased property taxes and the 
introduction of income taxes. Clearly, President 
Castillo Armas was seeking to steer a delicate 
course between extreme rightwing and leftwing 
pressure groups. ‘The pendulum must be kept 
in the center with justice to all,’ he was fond 
of saying. 

“The shooting incident last Friday night 
stunned Guatemala. Tlie assassin, later identi- 
fied as Romeo Vasquez Sanchez, turned the rifle 
on himself immediately after killing the Presi- 
dent. That night the cabinet held an emergency 
session and proclaimed a state of siege (modi- 
fied martial law) . Yesterday, at 5 a.m., Luis 
Arturo Gonzalez the ‘first designate’ or Vice- 
President, assumed the Presidency. 

Tunisia Goes Hcjmblican 

The same issue of the Ncv' York Times 
gives the following news: 

“Bey Bows Out; The hcr('ditary Boys of 
Tunis are members of a Turkish JIussoinite 
dynasty that won sovereignty over the pirate 
state in' •170.’). In tlic nineteenth century Tunis 
became the object of British, French and Italian 
colonial interests, with France winning control 
in 1881, compelling Mohammed IV, the reigning 
Bey, to accept the status of a French protec- 
torate. Two years ago France and 'Tunisia 
signed an agreement ending the protectorate 
and giving the country local autonomy, which 
its energetic Premier Habib Bourguiba has 
steadily expanded to full independence. Last 
week the Bourguiba Government took the in- 
evitable next step. The National Constituent 
Assembly deposed the Bey — ^now Sidi Moham- 
med cl-Amin, 76, proclaimed the Republic of 
Tunisia and chose Bourguiba as its first Presi- 
dent, thus making him head of State and 
Government. The Bey, lacking political or 
military support, made no opposition to the 
move.” 

And the commentary on the event was pub- 
lished, as given below, in the same paper in its 
July 29 issue. It is from the pen of C, L. 
Sulzbei|;er; 
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‘^Baris, July 28. — Establishment of « Tuni* 
sian Republic was a predictable step in the 
immutable process of North Africa’s political 
evolution. The future of the Bey of Tunis was 
just as evidently doomed as that of the late, 
outmoded Glaoui of Moroccan Marrakesh. 

“It is undoubtedly unpleasant for our ally, 
France, to contemplate diminishment of its 
imperial influence. This development focuses 
eventually upon the bitter, unending struggle 
in Algeria which Paris continues to insist is 
part, not of its overseas domain, but of tlie 
metropolitan itself. 

“That is a legalism. What is called the 
‘presence’ of France in Algeria is emphasized 
here as essential . Perhaps, one might conjecture, 
such an approach is based upon an old French 
proverb: ‘The absent one is always wrong.’ 
Contrast this with the English axiom: ‘Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder.’ The English may 
not be realists in the Gallic sense. But their 
ma.\im has jnoved valid in reliiniuishod India. 

“No single man in France today can pre- 
dict with any accuracy just who will administer 
Algeria five years hence. Neither the nationalist 
rebels nor the French Government seem to 
have weighed all possible consequences of pre- 
.sont policy in terms of a valid settlement. Paris 
continues to talk vaguely of negotiation as if 
negotiation by itself were a solution. It is not. 
One must know what kind of formula one seeks 
before the act of parleying assumes true worth. 

“The Arabs — by which vague phrase is 
meant the motley population between the 
Atlantic and the Arabian Sea — conceive of 
maghreb, a vaguely federated system including 
Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria. 

“But, to begin with, it is difficult to en- 
vision comfortable ri'lationships binding the 
new Tunisian Republic and staunchly royalist 
Morocco. Does President Bourguiba in Tunis 
aspire to upset the Sultan in Rabat? 

“Far more important in terms of present 
tendencies, what is the future of Algeria to be? 
It is easy for Arab nationalists and foreign 
sympathuers vaguely to speak of an indepen- 
dent State. But how could such a State survive 
witliout the abilities of its 15 per cent European 
minority, the , administrative, eonunercial and 
intellectual elite? 


“This is a practical question. Lack of any 
satisfactory answer does not inhibit the emo- 
tional aspirations of Algerians. But it does, and 
in a dangerous way, limit their future viability 
should such freedom be obtained by force, 
Bourguiba, who has so far proved himself a 
wise and moderate man, is fully aware of all 
these implications, 

“In terms of the logic so appealing to 
French minds, a middle course between the ex- 
tremes of premature independence and uncom- 
fortable imperial tenure must be found. This 
avenue is being explored in Paris. But the ex- 
ploration is slow, liesitant and subject to the 
vagaries of fanatical pressures. 

“The trouble is that not only Algeria’s 
future but that of France itself is politically at 
stake unless the cancer is treated by proper 
surgery. Should a flood of angry and dispos- 
^ssed French colonists return to the mother- 
land accompanied by an infuriated army, 
victor in many battles but loser of another war, 
the result might be an overturning of the French 
regime itself. 

“Neither France nor NATO can afford the 
luxury of such a drastic and dramatic denoue- 
ment. Our own system of military alliances is 
founded upon an arch containing a French key- 
stone. This applies above all to the North 
'.mtic Pact, s 

“One may, therefore, hope that Bourges- 
Maunoury, the somewhat bewildered young man 
who heads the present Paris Cabinet, will conti- 
nue secret diplomatic search for peace. Surely 
Tunisia’s first Piesident, Bourguiba, is interested 
in helping. 

“Bourguiba wants to join NATO. So does 
the Sultan of Morocco. But neither dares, des- 
pite the evident geographical connections of 
their countries ' to the North Atlantic world. 
They cannot press the issue until the explosive 
Algerian problem has been settled — at least by 
acceptable modus livendi. 

“Unquestionably it would benefit everyone 
concerned, Arab, Berber and Frenchman, to 
terminate the present hideous bloodshed in 
Algeria. Prevailing chaos serves only to inq[^e 
blood hatreds and abet a xenophobia encouraged, 
both by Moscow and by Nasser’s anti-Westem 
drive. And it is draining France’s woaxaxi^** 
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The Anglo-American Alliance 

Sulzberger gives another highly interesting 
commentary, on the Anglo-American bloc, in 
the New York Times of July 31st. We give it 
in extenso below: 

‘‘Paris, July 30. — ^The Anglo-American 
alliance seems to be proving as indestructible as 
Foster Dulles and as resilient as Selwyn Lloyd. 
Neither the durability of our most vital inter- 
national compact nor of its current diplomatic 
agents could have been foreseen eight months 
ago. 

“It was high time, in fact, for the asto- 
nishing Secretary of tState to make one of his 
whirlwind descents on London. All-important 
disarmament discussions there are at a critical 
point. They need some energetic decision con- 
cerning their future course. And two unrelated 
Middle Eastern matters have reached a stage 
where they require agreement on bilateral 
policy. These are Cyprus, whcic solution -at 
last seems less impossible, and the Persian 
Gulf, dramatized by the Muscat fracas, 

“The question of disarmament or, as we 
prefer it, war-prevention, seems to have reached 
impasse among the London negotiators. Wash- 
ington is above all anxious to secure agreement 
with Moscow on, beginning an inspection system 
to 1 educe possibilities of surprise attack. We 
appear ready to meet the Russian demand for 
suspension of atomic tests if present fissionable 
stockpiles are frozen and other countries aie ex- 
cluded from manufacture of nuclear weapons. 

“From a purely Allied viewpoint these 
matters are difficult to resolve. Some of our 
NATO partners are unhappy about the Euro- 
pean area we wish opened to Soviet eyes in ex- 
change for similar access in the U.S.S.R. And 
Britain, which doesn^t yet have an adequate 
supply of atom bombs or an economically per- 
fected manufacturing process, dislikes freezing 
the nuclear club at its present limits. 

“Dulles will have to explain more fully to 
our allies just what we desire and how much 
additional defense support we are prepared to 
give in return for any sacrifices we may ask of 
them. What assurances docs Dulles feel able to 
offer on access by our NATO partners to 
American atomic arms? 

“The fifteen allies have gone much further 
than might have been foreseen to resolve their 
diffcirent nat^nal approaches to disarmament. 


Therefore, if no indication of positive Soviet 
intentions can be detected, the Dulles talks in 
London may hinge upon ways of suspending 
current pourparlers without loss of propaganda 
initiative. 

“Apart from this topic, which transcends 
all others in importance, the Secretary of State 
must inevitably discuss the nervous Middle 
East with Lloyd and Harold Macmilfan. The 
spat that flared up in Muscat, although not in 
itself woirisome, emphasizes need to do some 
forward thinking concerning the Persian Gulf. 
We would like to see Britain advance from the 
outdated hodgepodge of protected sheikhdoms. 

“London is leery of any sudden change. It 
depends heavily on oil from Kuwait and Qatar. 
And it A^ants our support in the foim of an 
American consular representative in Muscat. 
Dulles could use! ally suggest a survey of the 
boideis beh\een our new fiiend, Saudi Arabia, 
and the British-dominated sheikluloms, termi- 
nating quarrels in that insufficiently charted 
area. 

“There is also bothersome Cyprus. That 
turbulent island has calmed down since the last 
top-level talks between British and American 
statesmen. London now seems more willing to 
cut itb losses and relinquish control — except for 
an air base and small administrative area. With 
large force reductions under way, Whitehall 
wishes to end the burdensome E.O.K.A. brush 
w^ar. 

“Greece has also become loss intransigent 
in its attitude. Athens shows hints of boredom 
with the uncompromising Archbishop Makarios. 
Many Greek leaders also fear eventual political 
ambitions on the mainland of Colonel Grivas, 
leader of the E.D.K.A. rebellion and an ambi- 
tious man of the Right. 

“The big remaining hurdle is Tuikey. The 
Turks want Cypius partitioned and their mino- 
rity moved into the northern half. But such a 
formula threatens only to produce on a small 
scale the kind of bloodshed that broke out ten 
years ago when India was divided. 

“Whether Dulles has any ideas on how to 
help London, now hoist with its own unnecessary 
Cypriote petard, is something we are unlikely 
to know for weeks. No open attempt to settle 
Cyprus can be ventured until after Turkey's 
national elections in September. The subject ia 
a hot electoral ieeue/^ 



THE FALLIBLE MAHATMA 


By R. W. SORENSEN, m.p., 
House of Commons, London 


If the human race escapes the threat of nuclear 
annihilation the name of Gandhi will be revered 
a thousand and more years hence. Meanwhile, 
in East and West alike he is honoured as one 
who pre-eminent ly pcTsnnified tbe Indian 
aspiration for national freedom, independence 
and dignity and the im])regnation of an arduous 
political struggle with noble moral and spiritual 
values. 

In many respects he was unique in this 
combination of religious idealism and social 
realism, for although others also sought and 
seek this he was an outstanding example, 
within the Indian context, of devotion, courage, 
integrity, sagacity and faith. This was focussed, 
yet. not confined, b> his identification with the 
toiling peasants as he strove for Ins country’s 
liberation. Ilis political adoption of ‘‘Satya- 
graha” was not simply a shrewd expedient, even 
if this itself w'as powerfully effective in the 
prevailing circumstances of India, but was 
with him a consistent projection of religious 
conviction. This is equally true of other prac- 
tices lie himself pursued and wiiich he con- 
stantly commended both to his mimcdiate 
Congress associates and to the Indian multi- 
tude . 

The influence he wielded, while immense in 
his own country, wxas by no moans restricted 
thereto; and as an Englishman, I and countless 
others, will cherish him always not only as 
Bapn, the Father of Indian freedom, nor as 
Mahatma, a rare great soul, from whom is 
drawn abounding inspiration, hut also as one 
of the shining true leaders of our common 
humanity. 

p]vcry WM)rd I have wu'itten in that eulogy 
is sincere, and I count it a wondrous privilege 
to have known and met Gaiidhiji personally, 
to have conversed with him and to have borne 
witness repeatedly to the superlative qualities 
of his character, his w^orld significance and his 
challenging philosophy. 


It w^as in keeping with those qualities that 
he often warned his follow’ers against any 
tendency to involve him in human idolatry* 
lie proclaimed the -august obligation of a con- 
stant quest for Truth and accoiding to his 
inner light so he announced his discoveries in 
the quest. Even so, he recognised, at least 
ilieoretically, that each one niust make his own 
(pii'st and live in eoiTespondence with his in- 
dividual (li^'overy. Truth is approached along 
many pathways, and even their convergence 
leads to many doors of its temple. 

Of coun'-c, he w'as not infallible, and sug- 
gestions or assumptions to the contrary would 
have received either emphatic repudiation or a 
characteristic smiling chuckle of scorn. 
Nevertheless, it is hardly surprising that the 
inclination not to question his teaching but to 
accept It as virtually infallible has existed in 
certain quarters. I have met both Indian and 
E. sh disciples wlio appear to consider it 
almost blasphemous, and in any case shocking 
had taste, to voice dissent or to be critical of 
the validity, i>liilosophic.al or practical, of any 
aspect of Gandhi's many recorded opinions. 
Others arc critical, hut hush their dubiety, as if 
otliciwvisc they might merit shameful reproach. 
And others, again, attenijit a casuistical re- 
interpretation of the Mahatma’s (.eaching, with 
the implication or file assertion that lie has 
been misunderstood, tliat one text must be 
counterbalanced by another in his writings or 
speeches or not wrenched from its context, or 
even that had Gandhi lived today he w'ould 
have endorsed the alleged more opposite inter- 
pretation. Finally, there are those who insist 
on the comprehensive accuracy of his teachings, 
and cither valiantly pursue their cogent imple- 
mentation or confess that departure from this 
must be recognised only as a testimony to our 
human weakness. 

Personally I believe the example and merit 
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specific disposition or function of respective souls, 
whether this be the climbing of Mount Everest, 
a prolonged sojourn like Dr. Schweitzer’s in 
the African jungle, the mission of Gautama or 
the high enterprise of Gandhi. The decision 
rests on the authority of the individual con- 
science. 

Precisely because the choice of such per- 
sonal discipline and sacrifice is enwrapped 
within the spiritual experience of each solitary 
soul it cannot consistently boconie an imperious 
directive to any other soul. Unfortunately this 
is not always fully appreciated, and thus we 
find those possessed of one type of saintliness 
authoritatively promulgating for others wdiat 
may be entirely inappropriate, even with the 
best intentions. Here two familiar British pro- 
verbs should be learnt by heart by every great 
soul. They are, “One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison’^ and “The path to hell is paved 
with good intentions.” In application this means 
that it may be imperative for one man to climb 
Mount Everest but wrong or foolish for another 
to attem])t this, or necessary for one woman to 
renounce maternity and give life-long service 
as a hospital matron to the sick but quite the 
reverse for other women. This may a])pear 
platitudinous, but even the obvious can be 
ignored by the zealous. 

Gandhi undoubtedly exerted most beneficial 
influence in the raising of the status of w’onian, 
for which both men and w^omen bear him grati- 
tude. Nevertheless, his advocacy of sexual re- 
pression in marriage save for intentional pro- 
creation of children, and then, apparently, only 
with an attempted eradication of sensuous 
pleasure was to my mind quite definitely not 
merely an impracticable counsel of perfection 
but intrinsically wTong. Within this commen- 
dation of severe marital restraint lies the 
iassumi)tion that sex is a sensuous snare and 
delusion, and that the finest spiritual values 
require the st(‘rn repudiation of earthly attrac- 
tions. Even where a saint escapes the frequent 
error of prescribing his own discipline for 
general adoption he often docs so in a melan- 
choly conviction that there must be concessions 
to weaker brethren or those still enmeshed in 
the thickets of a lowdy stage of spiritual 
evolution. 

Ttiis, 1 contend, iu as false as the assump- 


tion that the absorption of food is spiritually 
a lamentable mortal necessity and that emacia- 
tion is akin to divinity, or that the sensuous 
beauty of flowers distracts the soul from mys- 
tical sublimity. Presumably it is this assump- 
tion that requires Buddhist Bhikkus to avoid 
even taking the outstretched hand of a little girl 
or austere Christian monks to refrain from 
kissing their mothers. That, indeed, may be 
their own necessary inhibition, but it is grie- 
vously false to assume spiritual inferiority 
among those wdio do not exercise a similar 
drastic discipline. 

There are certainly serious evils in gluttony 
and gross sexual indulgence, but recognition of 
these docs not thereby endorse the flagellation 
of the body or the scorn for all sensuous delight. 
Intemperance desecrates human life, but there 
can be an inverted intemperance by which 
human life in all its true richness becomes 
poisoned or lacerated by psychic enmity to its 
vitality. Without subscribing to the extra- 
vagances of the more intemperate psycho- 
analysts one can nonc-the-lcss appreciate their 
wisdom in exposing the liability of nervous and 
mental disease issuing from iiiap]>ru])riale sup- 
pression of orgaiiiii impulses. Some “suhliina- 
tioa” there must be, but this is not synuiiymous 
with “extinction.” 

Gandhi did not recognise this. There are 
few, if any, signs that he was acciuainted with 
responsible writers in this field of human jisycho- 
logy, ana this is most unfortunate. With res- 
pect, one can allege he therefore promulgated 
advice on personal relationship in ignorance or 
with undue personal bias. Thus it was that he 
gathered within the sweep of his censureship 
not only greed, malice and uncharitableness, 
the drinking of alcohol and the eating of meat 
and in the term of sex-indulgence any copula- 
tion other than as an infre([uent and if 
])ossih]e dispassionate technique for jirooreation. 
He was not alone in this, but that too many 
sensitive souls do not minimise their semse of 
revulsion at the mechanistic degradation of 
what should be a joyous human relationship. 

In criticizing what I consider to be the 
erroneous guidance of Gandhi and other great 
souls w’hcn they step beyond the realm of their 
own discipline I am aware that implicitly I am 
penetrating challengingly into a world of meta- 
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physical values wherein many others besides "Gandhi’* will possess for all time its own 
Gandhiji offer resistance to my claim. It could lustre. Of this I am sure, that he would not 
be said that in my strictures I myself display have had any who are grateful beyond words 
lack of real understanding of the ultimat-c for the service he rendered to India and to the 
truth for human life. To deal with that would free world to become sychophaiitic in adulation, 
take me beyond the scope of the present article, Rather would he liavo pndsed the honesty he 
and I must confine myself to the purpose of himself so nobly practised when it issued in- 
indicating why and how I consider the Gandhi generous dissent from any aspect of his own 
to whom I give the highest homage was teaching. Ilis own humility was often registered 
nevertheless fallibly misleading in subordinate in his confession of failure and misjudgement 
respects. I repeat, this docs not dim my ad- and in so doing he emphasised his fallibility, 
miration and reverence for him, nor obscure Hie To recognise this simply underlines his and our 
radiance of his personality. moral obligation in the t-erupulous quest for 

He deserves the title of “Mahatma'’, Truth, 
although his unadorned simple nomination of 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN INDIA 

By BANDHUDAS SEN. m.a. 


Two recent documents, one published in 1951 
mid the other in 1954, illustrate the funda- 
mental disc'fiuilihriuni in the functional pattern 
of tlie agraiian society of India. The first 
document, tho Report of the C-ensus of India, 
1951, reveals Ihat for every 1,000 agricultural 
land-holders ih(*re are 402 landless ngriciilinral 
labourers in India. In otlier words, nearly one- 
third of the agricultural population till the land 
they do not owm. The other classes constituting 
the agrarian society, arc owner-cultivators, 
tenants, rent-receivers and non-cultivating 
land-owners. The report estimates the numbers 
of self-supporting owner-cultivators and tenants 
(excluding the earning and the non-earning 
dependents) at 458 million, and 88 million res- 
pect ivclv’ the c I'responding numi)er of non- 
oultiva^ V owners of land and agricultural rent- 
receivers, according to the census report, is IG 
million. These are hard facts indeed. Bub these 
should be taken as mere approximations indi- 
cating the broad trends, rather thin as tho 
accurate picture of the class-composition of 
Indian agriculture. There are reasons to doubt 
the^ validity of the census figures in so far as 
they refer to the absolute proportion of the 


different classes. The statement that the 
characteristic feature of Indian agriculture is 
the predominance of the class of owner-culti- 
vators, too, is challengeable and the general 
r’lnson.siis of expert- opinion is tliat the method 
of classifying various occupational groups and 
enumerating the number of persons following 
or depending on a piirtieular occupation as 
aaopted by the rensus authorities, renders the 
calculations defective.' Certain types of tenants 
with permanent occupancy-rights and also agri- 
cultural labourers with some land of their own 
have been included, for example, in the category 
of owner-cultivatos during the last census.* 

The other document more reliable and use- 
ful than the census report is tile report of the 
enquiry conducted by the ]MinistTy of Labour, 
Government of India, into the working and 
living conditions of agricultural labourers. This 
report reveals that the percentage of agricultural 
land-owners’ families to the total agriculinral 

1. 8. Thinimalai: Post-W Vzr Agwvilinral Pro-~ 
hlcmt^ and PoliC}('f^ in Jndui (Tnstilate cf Pacific R<'la- 
lioTV. Now York, 1954), p. 132. 

2. Sop Afrrindtm'nl Wnan'i in Indie. Ministry of 
Labour, Government of India, Vol. I, p. 28, 
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population is only 26.5; that agricultural labour 
families represent 30 per cent of the totv^l rural 
families and that this proportion is the largest 
(50 per cent) in South India and the lowest (10 
per cent) in North India. In other words, out 
of the 80 million rural families, 17.6 million 
families depend on agricultural labour for their 
livelihood. An agricultural labourer had been 
defined for the purjioses of this enquiry as any 
person who worked as an agricultural labourer 
for more than one-half of the total nuin])er of 
days on which he actually performed work 
during the year. 

The growth of the class of -ngrieultural 
labourer is a recent iihenomenon in Indian agri- 
culture. There was no room for this class of 
agriculturists in the jue-nincteenth century 
agrarian set-up of India. True, it did not deve- 
lop in a day or in a year. It lay dormant for 
quite some time and the broad features of this 
new- phenomenon emerged only in the early 
days of tlui 19th century. One of the direct 
results of the im]n\ct of the Wc'stc'rn economy on 
the economy of India was thr gradual but 
steady disintegration of the self-sufficient, solf- 
pcr])etuating village communities. On the ashes 
of the traditional land system arose the new 
class-ridden agiari:m system of the present 
day. d lie emergence of the class of agricultural 
labourer is the manifestation of the disintegra- 
tion of the traditional form of agrarian society.® 
llicrc^ was no referiaico to the classes of aiiricul- 
tural labourers in tlu? eronomic history of India 
till 1850.‘ By 1882, however, the agricultural 
labourers had made their presenee felt. Ap- 
proximately, 7.5 million agriculturists were 
declared as agreultural labourers that year." 
Subsequent cc'iisu.ses recorded the increase in 
their ranks from 7.5 million to 18.71 million in 
1891 and 33 million in 1931 . This increase in 
the number of agricultural labourers may per- 
ha])s partly he explained away as the result of 
the excessive pressure on agricultural occupa- 
tions exerted by a rapidly growing population. 

3. For a del ailed study of the problems ari.‘*in >5 
out, of the impact of the W(\^tern Rronomy on the 
traditional foin i- of rural soroety, readers ' are re- 
ferred to Dr. Plurh II. Jacoby a book Atjinri/m Unrest 
in S^^nlh-Uast Asia. 

4. .Sir Gcor^je < ampbell: Mr^ffern India (London, 
1-^52), p. r>5; abo, J, C. Jark: The Kcono^nic Ld]e of 
a Bengal District (Oxford, 1016), p. 84. 

6. Report of the Censm of 1882. 


‘‘Partly,’^ because this explains the ‘‘absolute 
increase” in number. A satisfactory explanation 
must account for the variations in the relative 
proportions of the classes in agriculture. An 
increase in ))opulation should have affected all 
the classes identically. But in reality some of 
the classes have registered a decline or a slight 
increase while others have increased tremen- 
dously. This is due to the faet that every year 
■a large area of land passes out of the hands of 
the actual cultivators into the hands of non- 
agriculturist landowners and rent-receivers. 
Thus an erstwhile owner-cultivator tills the 
land today cither as a tenant or as a labourer. 
Most of the time the movement iii the social 
ladder of rural India is downward, very 

few persons come to possess land or move up- 
ward the ladder from the bottom. It is a one- 
way traffic. Since 1933, in the State of Orissa, 
nearly 3.9 per cent of the total cultivated area 
or 487, 5(X) acres of land passed from the hands 
of actual cultivators into those of non-agricul- 
turists.® In Bihar, another adjoining State, it 
has been estimated Hiat about 2(X),()00 acres of 
land pa^^s out of the hands of actual cultivators 
every year.’ Between 1921 and 1931, the num- 
ber of rent-receivers in liengal incn^ascd hv 61 
per cont, and the number of agtieultural labour- 
ers by 40 per cent wliiU' the number of orcii- 
pancy-cultivators deereaM-d from 20 to 50 
l)er cent. In the princely State of Hyderabad, 
between 1911 and 1928 tiicre was an increase of 
4 per cent in the number of rent-rec(‘ivers, while 
there was a decline of 11 ])er cent in the number 
of cultivators." It is, therefore, dear that the 
increase in |) 0 ])ulatiou has not affectc’d all the 
classes identically. The fact that the relative 
proportions of the classes have changed, shows 
tliat there has been an “intra-group shift” as 
well.® Apart from the concentration of land- 
ownership, the factors responsible for the in- 
creased supply of agricultural labourers, arc the 
loss of common rights in the rural economy, the 
disuse of collective enterprise, the subdivision, 
of holdings, re-mortgaging and transfer of land, 

6. Rf'port of Ihc Orjsa Land Revenue and T.aud 
Tenure Commitiee. 

7. P. N. Driver: Problems of Zamindnn and 
Ln,id Tenure Pcconslruction. 

.. of tPo Agrarian Kefonns Conimittoc. 

Hyderabad. 

• w P''- Surendra J. Patel; AaricuUural Labourer* 
*n Modem India and Pakielon p. 18. 
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decline of cottage industries — in short, '^evcry 
circumstance which lias weakened the economic 
position of the small holder.”'® 

The projxirtiori of the agricultural labour- 
ers to the total agricultural working force, is 
not, however, uniform all over this country. It 
is the highest in South India (nearly 50 per 
cent) and the lowest in the North-West and I he 
Northern India (nearly 10 per cent).” Although 
a substantial ]>ortion of Ihe landless agricul- 
tural labourers belong to the depressed or 
socially backward classes or tribes,'^ the 
regional variation in tiie {)roportions of agri- 
ciilliiral labourers to the total agricultural 
working population eannot be explained by the* 
preponderance of these classes in a f>articular 
region and scarcity in another. Tlio explanation 
slionld be sought, in the economic conditions 
existing in an area, Hk' alternative employment, 
opportunities, rte., rallier Ilian in the ethnic 
comiiosition of a region. 

The basis of classification of agricultural 
labourers in India have been eillier the extent 
of the ‘dalldlessne^ of the labourers or their 
period of employment. Following the first basis, 
some ('conomists have classified agricultural 
labourers into four groups, namely, fnll-timc 
wage labourers, underemployed landless labour- 
ers, d wai’f-bolding laboui'crs and bonded or 
semi-froe landless laliourers.'* The second basis, 
however, seems to be more useful .and widely 
acropted. Agricultural labourers have been 
divided, according to ibis principle, into two 
groups, namely, caj'iial or seasonal, and attached 
or long-1 erm. Hecent enquiries have revealed the 
preponderance of the casual typo of agricultural 
labourers, ^^ho constitute alioiit 85 p(‘r cent of 
the total agricultural labour force.'* 

The sex-composition of the total agricul- 
tural labour force is roughly as follows: men 55 

10. Dr. Kaflhakain:il Mnkhcrjoo' Land Problems 
o! India. 

11. Dr. B. Ramaniiirti : AaricuItW'nl Labour: 
Ifow They Work and Lnr (Govorninent of India, 
Min I try of Labour, 1951). I'lic hook in<’orponitcs the 
find n^s of the All-Tndic'i Ai;nciillnral Labour Enquiry, 
conducted by tbo Ministry of Labour. 

12. P’of. M. L. D'uilwall.a; Indian Aori culture. 
With the i^prcad of civilization tlu'ro is an influx of 
aboripinal.s or tribal people to the plains. They leave 
their hills to start life a.s aRricultural labourers. 

13. See for examnlo, Patel, op. cit., p. 71. 

14. Agricultural labour, op. cU. 


per cent and women 40 per cent. Children 
below the age of 15 account for 4.0 per cent. 
Most of the women labourers arc casual work- 
ers, employed generally in such semi-skilled 
work as weeding, husking, reaping, transplant- 
ing and harvesting. The number of child 
workers, most of whom arc casual, lias been 
estimated at 1.6 million. They have to work 
hard ‘'from 6 in tlie morning till late in the 
evening, and in moon-lit nights, work is re- 
sumed after dinner and continue.^ till midnight. 
Jicsides excessively long hours of work, the 
conditions of work liavi* lieeii most unhygienic.”'® 
Child workers arc usually employed for harvest- 
ing, weeding and transplanting operations, and 
for spreading inanurc.'® 

The seasonal character of agricultural em- 
ployment should he borne in mind while under- 
standing the economic and the living conditions 
of the Indian agrienltnral labourers. On the 
^^ho!e, an agrieultural laliourer is employed for 
only 189 days in the yetir. This fact explains 
the reason for the lo\v level of wages. As the 
number of workers is cpiitc out of proportion to 
the volume of work available, the wages offered 
by the cmploycT and accepted by the worker 
have no relation to the cost of living.” Tile des- 
perate neeil of the labourer for work renders 
liim powerless in the bargain with the employer 
I better wages. T"nd(T the circumstaneos he 
is preiiared to accept any terms dict'itcd by the 
employer. It is true, bowawer, tba" the level of 
agricultural wag(’s has registered a rise since 
the war-days. From the pre-war rate of annas 
three per day, the daily average rate of wages 
per adult male agricultural labourer has risen 
to 17.5 annas. At. this rale the annual income 
of an agricultural labourer works out to Rs. 104 
only. The attached w’oikers, how’cver, are paid 
less than the ca.sual w’Orkers. This is .so perhaps 
due to the fact that the attached workers enjoy 
some degree of security and continuity of em- 
ployment., which the others do not. The at- 
tached w'orkers seem to barter away their free- 
dom, to Use the term rather loosely, for the 
sake of security. For, they accept conditions 

15. Report of the Congi'^3 Agrarian ReforniB 
Commit tec. 

• 16. Agricultural Labour^ op. ctLi p. 26. 

17. Report of the Congress Agrarian Reforms 
Committee, op, cit. 
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which make them hopelessly dependent on their 
employers. In times of stress and strain, the 
average labourer becomes compelled to '^mort- 
gage his personal liberty.”^ Dr. Radhakamal 
Mukherjee holds that the status of agricultural 
labourers “verges most nearly on slavery’* 
precisely in those areas where the lower and 
depressed classes are numerous. “The ethnic 
composition of the village, which governs the 
social stratification, is thus responsible for the 
survival of slavish ronditions.”** Another expert 
Dr. Lorenzo observes that “wherever the status 
of the peasant proi>rictor has been encroached 
upon by high-caste money-lenders and absentee 
landlords, who have broken through the local 
systems of tenancy and usurped the land of 
poorer classes, the farm-hand verges on sla- 
very.*’* But it would be rash to conclude that 
conditions of agrestic serfdom exists in India. 
Dr. Lorenzo himself observes, the servitude is 
not ‘personal,’ but 'usufruct’.'^ Usually the 
labourer agrees to serve the money-lender in 
return for a small sum of money which he 
borrows at the moment. The origin of the 
conditions resembling slavery lies therefore, in 
the borrowing of money.” Money is generally 
advanced for the marriages of these workers 
and in return they have to serve their employers, 
who happen to be moneylenders as w’ell, for a 
stipulated monthly or yearly w\ages till the 
loan is repaid. During the service period they, 
and sometimes their wives, are maintained and 
clothed by their employers. They can, there- 
fore, bo better described as bonded labourers 
rather than as serfs. 

Nor can the ethnic composition of a village 
be held responsible for the existence of these 
deplorable conditions or the system of bonded 
labourers. The determining factors seem to be 
insufficient income, lack of alternative cmploy- 


18. Wadia and Merchant; Our Economic P)oblem.. 
See also Patol, op. cit., p. S3. 

19. Land Problunm in India, op. cit. 

20. Dr. A. M. Ijorcnzo; Agricultural Ijahour 
Conditions in Northern India. 

21. Ibid. Dr. Patel in hn book Agricultural 
Labourers in Modern India and Pakistan diffcrenliiites 
rightly between the typo of agnilic serfdom existing 
in India and serfdom proper, as wc imden tand it from 
our study of the mediaeval ages. 

22. See, for example, Dr. M. G. Bhagat: The 

Farmer, His Welfare and Wealth (Bombay, 1943), 
p. 21L '"II 1 1 


ment opportunities and the need for motley tO 
maintain the family. The system, it may be 
noted, has no legal sanction. 

Two widely recognised means for improv- 
ing the condition of the agricultural labourers 
are collective bargaining and social legislation. 

The scope of collective bargaining in this 
respect is indeed unlimited.” Tlie agricultural 
workers in Italy, Austria, Poland and the 
Netherlands have considerably improved their 
lot by means of collective bargaining."®* But the 
Indian agricultural worker in this respect has 
yet to emulate his European countcri)art Ex- 
cept in the j>lanlation districts, collective bar- 
gaining in agriculture has not made so far any 
headway in this country. The reasons for this 
arc not far to seek. The forces of illiteracy, 
ignorance and superstition, local customs and 
traditions, the vastness of the country — all 
these come in the way of the effective function- 
ing of collective bargaining in rural areas. 
According to a recent survey, there arc 62 
registered trade union organisations of agricul- 
tural workers in this country, most of which are 
associated in one way or another with the poli- 
tical parties.® These trade unions have no 
achievements to their credit. The solitary ex- 
ception, which is very significant in the history 
of the Indian agricultural workers, has so far 
been provided by (he agricultural workers of 
Bardoli, a district in the State of Bombay. They 
made use of the principle of collective bargain- 
ing and arrived at an “agrarian settlement” 
with their employers in 1948.® 

Nor has social legislation succeeded in im- 
proving the conditions of the agricultural 
labourers. The progress of social legislation 
has been tardy, while the content of legislation 
has been inadequate. A number of legislative 
measures taken by the Government to restrict 
the operations of the moneylenders have com- 


23. ^‘Whereas until an improved social legislation 
for agri cultural workeio can bo enacted, collective 
bargaining may be employed as a preparatory means 
for regulating labour conditions in a manner conform- 
ing to niodrr.i principles of the social protection of 
workers.” 

24. Collective Agreements in Agriculture — IL.O., 
Geneva, 1933. 

25. Agricultural Wages in India, Vol. I, 1962, 

P- 12. ^ , 

26. Timek of India, 8.6.48. ^ 
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pletcly failed.®^ Tlie Minimum Wages Act, 
passed in 1948, hns brought little relief till now 
to the agricultural labourers. Moreover, agri- 
cultural workers have been left out of the 
schemes of land reform. The recent land re- 
form legislation offers some tenants an oppor- 
tunity to purchase the plot of land they have 
tilled over a specified number of years. But it 
does not offer a similar opportunity to the 
agricultural labourers. 

The Planning Commission itself admits the 
inadccpiacy of the land reform legislation in this 
respect. “Schemes of land flisiribution are 
likc'ly lo conh'r som^‘\^■hat restiicfed benefits on 
agriculliiral woi-kers oIIkt tluin (enants. This 
is becaimc m any scheme of disl rihution or re- 
settlement, the hr-^t claim will he that of 
tenants already working on lands wldch may he 
tak(ai o\'cr from tin* largo owinn’s.'”” Lastly, it 
is dinieuli to ascertain how far the State 
Go^'elnments liave aebal upon the na-ommen- 
dation of the Planning Commission to settle 
groups of lamdcss workers on newly reclaimed 
as well as eultnraloo waste land. 

The problem of agricuUnral labourers at its 
bottom is a i)r()l)lem of e\'olving a suitable 
pattern of agrarian society. The old traditional 
form of .'igranan society has been destroyed but 
it has nfU- yet ))een replac(Hl hy a new one. 
Land redistribution alone is unlikely to solve 
the problem, T( may at l)est offer a temporary 
am(’li<iration, hut in the long run, as it hap- 
pened in Eastern Euro])c it is hound to fail 


27. C<-nirjrr.<;,^ Aqrarum Rclorf^h^ Commitlrc, p. 96. 
28 Ftr^l Fnu-Ycnr Phi', Planning Coynjivn^non, 
Govt’inment of India. 


unless it is backed up by other reforms in the 
agrarian structure. In India, no accord has yet 
been reached as to tlic future pattern of the 
Indian rural society. The official as well as the 
academic approach to thetiigrarian problem is 
based on the need for maximizing production. 
As such, it pays little attention to the socio- 
logical aspect of the question. In essence the 
problem of agricultural labourers is not merely 
economic in character; it is sociological as well. 
For a final solution therefore, we have to ap- 
proach the problem in its entirety, in all its 
aspects. The intcr-relalionshi]) bet^^eell agri- 
cultural (h;velopment, indiistiial progress and 
land-refonn has );een rightly jidinled out in a 
Iiaper piihlislied hy the E.A.O.*^ The tirst step 
towards the solution of ihe problem will be to 
deeidii upon the future pattern of the agrarian 
society which must be integrated with the plan 
for the dcv(‘lopmcni, of industry. Next, the 
intermediaries betw'een the State and the farm- 
ers, the class of agricultural rcnt-rccoivcrs and 
non-cuUivating owners of land should be 
abolished and their land should he redistributed 
among the landless agricultural labourers. 
Avenues of alternative or additional income and 
employment should be opened up before the 
rural population. At the same time, various 
structural reforms will have to be made in the 
.iieultural framewmrk, so as to increase agri- 
cultural production. Until these have been 
.aceomplLshed, the problem of the agricultural 
w'orkers will continue to remain a headache for 
the policy-makers in this country. 


29. Intii-u'lnlionfihip PcUcccn Agrarian Relorm 
and AgricuUnrfil Development, prepared by Dr. Ench 
II. Jacoby, F.A.O., 1953. 
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THE MEN WHO RULED INDIA, 1899-1901 

A Sketch by Lord Curzon 


By SUKUMAR BTIATTACHARYA, m.a., pIi.d. (Loncl), 
UnivcrsHiJ Grayits Conunissioii, Xew Delhi 


Lord Curzon camp lo India as Viceroy and 
Govcrnor-Ci’iieral in Dcrcniher, 1898 at the 
early a^e of ihii’ty-nine. Tlionj^h youn^ in age, 
he soon eslablit-lied a liriii grip over the adminis- 
tration and began to doniniate Ihe whole sliow 
in a nianiK'r un]n*i‘eedented in the past. A man 
of indoinit;d)le energy but. s('n.->itive m nalure, 
Cuizon w’as ([uick in liis judgment of men w'itli 
whom lie eamc in (‘ontaet in the eoursc of the 
duties of his (‘xalted oflice. In his weekly 
private corresjiondence Avith Lord George Hamil- 
ton, the Secretary of State for India, lie freely 
gave expression lo his views, some of wdnch 
W’Orc very strong and might be resented by 
those who ^^ere the subject of the Viceregal 
comment or by their friends and rchtives even 
at this distance of lime. Incidentally, they also 
reveal the character and nature of Lord (hjrzan 
himself, who stood at the apex of the system. 

AVithin six months of his assumption of 
oflice, Curzon wrote a contidential letter to 
Hamiltori u|)ori the inner life of a refoiming 
Viceroy in India.' The methods of government 
here* were charact('rised by him as cumlirous, 
dilatory and verbo-e. Tlu' want of [iroper suiier- 
vision in many departments wais shocking and 
the detachment and indi'pendenro of local 
Governors and Goverinnenls a serious challenge 
to the Viceroy's authority and control. The 
Viceroy wais intent on remedying these im- 
perfections. 

'‘But,” to quote his own words, ^‘the old 
horse kicks a little under the bit or the spur 
— for it is now the one and now the other — 
and chafes at a j-estraint or -an incentive 
which it has never liefore known.” 

The Viceroy in the jiast, Curzon com- 
plained, had aiiparently rarely looked into any 
department excejit his own, and as for his 
Lieutenant-Governors, etc., he had left them to 

1. Letter, dated 28 June, 1890. 


pursue their owm sweet walls. The mechanism 
of Government wdiich was conducted in India 
by means of coiTCspodeiice b'^ul been “kept 
carefully oiled by loiig-wordcd jieriiihrasis ’ aiul 
“mutual compliment”; and so the wheels have 
gone round and loiind ‘'until one day some un- 
detected Ikuv has rcsulteil in an explosion or a 
disaster which the veiy p^()ce.■^i-es that called it 
into exisb'iice have again been utilised lo husb 
up and (‘ondone.” 

In the opinion of (airzuii, tlie military 
department -and the army lu‘ad(|uart('i’s had 
bei'ii the chief sinners. Their lo(piacity on paper, 
headed and stimulated by the Military Mem- 
ber," W’as aiipalling. 

'‘There is a slight, perhnps an iiuw itable, 
friction betw’een tlic two dcjairtmeiits and 
Avhilst they w’ill conspire to gloss over an 
irregularity in wdiieli both have for years 
indulged, they wall, if a diffeicnee arises 
helw’een them, wrangle ovit it for a decade.” 

Cuizun’s comments upon all these proceiHl- 
iiigs wTi’c frank and, in his opinion, never dis- 
rourleous, though they somewhat rullled ihe old 
Sir Edwdii Colleiv'’ and his men. Curzon d(‘s- 
cribed Cidlen as '‘a dear old bi^y of (anirtly 
manners and a perfect gentleman.'’ lUit he was 
an incarnation of tlie system in W’hieli lie lived 
his sedentary and virtnnns departmental life 
for a quarter of a century. But the young 
Viceroy feared that his methods distressed Sir 
Edwin Collen immensely. Collen implored the 
Viceroy not to be disrespectful to his methods 
and his men, and, when he detected an irre- 
gularity, to send for him or them (‘'as though 
the Viceroy had time for this!”) and to give 
them an opportunity of personal explanation — 
anything rather than pass a comment on it 

2. Sir Edwin Collen. 

3. The Military Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council. 
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which might fall under the eyes of others. 
Curzon had information that Collen moaned 
in half-suppressed accents to liis bosom friends 
about ‘'new brooms and a i);irli':imcnlary train- 
ing” and wondered wliy what was ^ood enough 
for Lord Dufferin (wlio, according to Lord 
Curzon’s information, never ciid a stroke of 
work that lie could avoid and had nearly all his 
papers initialled by his Private Secretary) was 
not good enough for the new Viceroy. 

Collen, in the opinion of Curzon, Avas 
conrlly but quei'ulous and was “rather in a 
cross bench frame of mind”. He slumbered 
away the giealer part of his lime in a country 
retreat about nine milc's from Simla and arrived 
in once a week on a ‘staid pony’ for meetings 
of tli(‘ Council. Tt Avas a “striking illustration 
of an intelligence and a ('haractc'r (lallened at 
and atlenuat('d by a quartt-r of a C(aituiy of 
oiricialisin.” Tlie eon^CfiiKMico was that, in the 
deiKii’tmenl, mailers moved at a snail’s ])ace ami 
it was very difficult to acc(‘lerato the rate of 
sp('ed." 

Curzon si)eaks of (haieral Sir William 
Lockhart, (he Connnaiider-in-Chief, as an old 
fric-nd, who would sooiier in any niatler lake the 
Viceroy’s si(!(‘ than go agaiirst him. Tkit lie 
haled being hollu'i’ed or (juestioiied or fussed, 
dele.sbal ailniiiiisl rati ve liusiiiess of any kind 
and w’as nnser'ibh' a.t na etings of (’ouneil where 
he I’arely utlei(‘d a w'ord. Ills opinion wais in 
the euslody of his Adjulant-( {laieial, Ts ieholsoii,"’ 
who was .said to wiiie his minutes and des- 
patclies. Till' ( ’omniander-in-Chief was shy 
and unassuiiiiiig and exti aoidmarily sensitive, 
allliougli laige-iniiided in every other respect. 
Curzon, while hoping lliat lie w’ould keep in 
successfully with Loekluirt, eoiisidered that 
rather skilful stei'riiig waiuld sometimes he re- 
quired since there w'ere “voices at his elbow’’ 
coiistaiiMy murmuring o])pi)site things. 

Sir Cdinton Dawkins, tlii' Finance Member, 
who at Curzon’s refpiest liad come to India for 
a period of one year only to help the Viceroy 
to inaugurate a “sound currency policy involv- 
ing large departures from previous practice” 
was supposed to be strong at the Viceroy’s side 
and was “invaluable both from his experience 

4. Letter, dated 30 August, 1899. 

5. William Gustavaij Njcholson, C.B., Brigadier- 
General, R.E. 


and common sense. But his predecessor, Sir 
James AVestlaiid,' was not in the good hooks of 
(ho Viceroy. Cuizoii sjicaks of him as “urbane 
and agreeable in intei course.” But bis notes 
and minutes were ‘'almost ferocious in their 
truculence” and he had a ^‘belter skelter” way 
“opposing cverytliiiig that involved the spend- 
ing of a few rupees.’” Westland was dubbed by 
Curzon as a “glorified aerouiitant.’’ Ho was 
most truculent on paper and “Miapped your 
nose off before you had looked at him.” The 
range ef his exjierienee w^'is wide, hut Ids out- 
look was, in tin*, ojiinion of Curzon, narrow 
rather than statesmanlike, ami where imperial 
considerations did not apply, “his point of view 
w;k tliat of a cashier and not that of a states- 
man.”'^ 

Sir 1C F. Law', w'ho succeeded Sir Clinton 
].)awkins as Fiiiarieo AlmiihiT, was previously 
knowm to Curzon under whom he served in the 
Foreign Office in London. Though (’urzon had 
formed a high opinion of his financial abilities, 
lie was dcsenhed by the Viceroy as “an abrupt 
untaking and impei-ious sort of man; not be- 
loved l)y bis surroundings; and belter when 
w'orking in suboidmation, or with ;i board of 
equals than in a situation where he w’oiild be 
the head of a department and could ])lay tlie 
petty lyranl.” Ills wife, a Cireek lady, was, 
aaling to the Viceroy’s information, “the 
teiror of the ikiropcan I'lnbassie^” in London.* 
Ikit Curzon was rather inteiit on having him as 
Finance Ahanber Jn ]n'eferenee to other persons 
w'hosc names weic suggested in connection wntli 
this appointment. His indci>cmleiit and rather 
aggressive manner, the stubborn and almost 
adamantiiU' personality — both traits of his 
character previmisly known to a^d hated by 
Curzon, the Viceroy said, lii* had learned to 
tolerate. The one criterion to which Curzon 
attaelu'd great value w'a^ loyalty, ddiough not 
an attractive and agreeable personality, 

“I think,” wrote C’urzon, “La\v is already, 
and, if he came here, w'ould all the more be, 
bound to me by sufficient tics of loyalty,” to 
render any other feature of minor impor- 
tance. 

Another important consideration in con- 
nection wdth this post was the knowk^dge and 

a. Jvf'tlcr, 23 Fi'bnuiry, 1899. 

7. Idem . 

8. Idem. 
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experience of finance of as high a standard as 
could be procured.* 

Certain other names suggested in this con- 
nection were rejected by Curzon outriglit. James 
Finlay of the Indian Civil Service, who was the 
Secretary of the Finance Department at the 
time was not considered to have the requisite 
authority and prestige. Nor did he impress the 
Viceroy as having the quality of mind that 
would be of great service to the Covernmeiit. 
The names of persons without training in 
financial administration were not seriously re- 
garded by him, for not being a financier liim- 
self, the first desideratum with him was that he 
should have as Finance ^Member somebody who 
was. 

Curzon’s comment on Sir James Mackay 
(later the first Earl of Inchcape), whose name 
was suggested for the appointment as Finance 
Member may be of some interest. “As regards 
Mackay,” he wrote, “I like what I know of him 
myself.” He had always struck the Viceroy as 
both capable and agreeable, and Curzon had 
little doubt that 8ir James Mackay w’ould be a 
pleasanter colleague than Law. But the Viceroy 
doubted whether his business career in India 
would bo considered as giving him the requisite 
financial weight and authority, while the retir- 
ing Finnnce IVIeniber, Sir Clinton Dawkins, held 
that his very extensive share in the B.I.S.N. 
Company, which had a great deal to do with 
the Government, constituted a fundamental dis- 
qualification against his appointment to the 
post."^ In this connection Curzon consulted 
confidentially a gentleman in Calcutta,^ who 
was ‘^unquestionably the leading commercial 
authority there and the more trustworthy ex- 
ponent of the views of that class.” The opinion 
of this gentleman who was a personal friend 
of Mackay, having known the latter for more 
than twenty years, was ciuoted verbatim by the 
Viceroy to the Secretary of State: 

“Sir James is able man. But I do not 
think that he ha., iiersonal knowledge of any 
subject except steamers. Iqion tlu' currenr-y 
question his knowledge is superficial, and is 
regarded as such by the mercantile people in 
India. He is also supposed to work very 

9. Letter, 19 July, 1899. 

10. Letter, dated 19 July, 1899. 

11. Name not mentioned. 


much in his own hand in various matters. 
I have no hesitation in saying that his ap- 
pointment to the position of Finance Minis- 
ter would not command the confidence of 
the mercantile community in Calcaitta and 
in India generally; and, in fact, I think, it 
would be received with ridicule.” 

Curzon considered the above opinion on 
Mackay to be ‘representative and honest and 
unbiassed’, for it tallied with what the Viceroy 
had heard from other quarters in India. He 
feared that Sir James Mackay would not re- 
ceive the coiifideiiee and backing of the com- 
mercial community, without w’liicli no Finance 
Member could get on in India. 

Sir ThomavS Raleigh, the Legal ]\] ember, 
seemed to ahow^ no aptitude for affairs outside 
his own department anj could hauily be I'c- 
garded as a factor on one t^ide or the other. 
Licut.-Col. Gardiner, tlien a. teii]])orary Mem- 
ber, was too new and w’ould be loo short-lived 
in Council to exercise much influence. Charles 
Montgomery Rivaz, (her(q\)rc, rather held the 
scales w’ith perhaps a slight inclination towaids 
the tiovornor-Geiieral. Tlioiigli deficicuit in 
initiative, Itivaz, acconling to Curzon, seemed 
to take a level-headed and imprejudieed view 
of most questions. 

Lawrence,’*' the jirivate seeridary to the 
Viceroy, who kiicwv all the ‘‘old Indn'ns” perso- 
nally and was ecpially acquainted wiili tlieir 
merits and foibles, was very useful in keeping 
them in a good temiier and “pouring in the 
opportune drop of oil.” Curzon, in this letter, 
referred to what he considered to be the 
personal idiosyncrasies of the members of the 
Council. But he assured the Secretary of State 
that he had experienced little or no difficulty in 
carrying his policy through Council, wJiich, 
after all, was in the long run more important, 

Curzon’s opinion of tiie Secretaric's was, on 
the wJiole, good. He thought that he had 
‘flustered’ the ^Military Sceretaiy'^ somewliat by 
the constant discovery of irregularities for 
which he, or ratlicr, the system was ]airtly res- 
ponsible. But he appeared to be a sensible man, 
and the Viceroy got on with him \ery wtII. IL 
S. Barnes, the Acting Foreign Secretaiy, worked 


12. Walter Ropor Lawrence, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

13. General Maitland. 
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exceedingly hard and showed both judgment 
and capacity. He was a hard worker and a man 
of quick intelligence. lie interpreted the Vice- 
roy’s ideas with a good deal of felicity and was, 
probably to a man like Curzon, a rather more 
helpful co-adjutor than Cunningham,"* although 
he had not got ^'cither the departmental ex- 
perience, the social charm or the great personal 
popularity of the latter.” 

The real fault of the system here, wrote 
Curzon, was the want of continuity in tlic 
personnel of the department. A young man, 
brought in from outside, was at once put into 
charge of a section of the office and was ex- 
pected forthwith in his notes to suggest a policy 
to the Government of India. The consequence 
was that, for a couple of years, he experimented 
at tli(.‘ exiiense of his superiors and wrote, in 
all probability, ‘‘the most inconceivable trash.” 
Curzon referred to a young man who, on his 
appointment to a vacant place, began firing off 
at once about Persia and Tibet. The Viceroy 
stopped his premature activity and urged him 
“to learn befoie h»' b(‘gan to teach. 

The Secix'taries, in general, formed a loyal 
body of nam and wove enthusiastically on the 
Viceroy’s side in his campaign against depart- 
iiK'utal noting. Their loyalty ^^as perhaps 
])artly due to the fact that “their future to a 
large extent was depr'iident on the Viceroy.” But 
C’urzon, on the whole, “d(‘riv(’d from them very 
practical and willing assistance.” 

Curzon had fonncrl his own opinion of the 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors . The 
abuse that resulted, in one case, from the pre- 
sence of a “w^eak but amicable Governor” at 
Bombay"" was accentuated m Madras by a 
Governor who ruled a Crown colony where he 
w'as a petty king and who “transplanted to 
Indian soil tlieorics of his former station.”” 
Among the Lieuteiiant-Cjoveinuis, Sir John 
AVoodbiirn, was a high-minded and conscientious 
man, without strength of character and will 
and was somewhat “discomposed with the fall 
of the Municipal Bill'" to which he had pledgt'd 
himself with v\holly superfluous emphasis.” 

14. Sir William John Cunmngluiin, K.C.S.I. 

15. Letter, 31 May, 1899. 

16. Lord Sandhurst. 

17. Sir Arthur Flihnnk Havelock, formerly 
Governor of Trinidad-Natal. 

- >18. Knuwa aa* tko MackenEie’ Bill. 


Both Sir John Woodburn in Bengal and Sir 
William Mackworth, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of tile Punjab, appeared to ‘‘squirm a little at 
the apparition of a youthful Viceroy who asks 
questions, hazards doubts and is not content to 
leave them alone.” Sir •Arthur Macdonnell, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-AVest Pro- 
vince and Oudh, ran his own show with^ 
great ability and kept the Viceioy carefully 
informed of what passed in his province. Sir 
F. AAL R. Fryer, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma, was dismissed as “lazy and long past 
his prime.” 

Though in hi.s letter dated 28 June, 1899, 
Curzon spoke about the “great ability” of Sir 
Arthur Mactloimell he was unsparing in his 
criticism of Sir Arthur, when his name was sug- 
gested for the Goveniurship of Bombay in suc- 
cession to Lord Sandhurst. 

“As to his ability,” wrot-e the Governor- 
General, “there is no question. But you 
can have no conception of the extent to 
which a man is disliked, as it appears to me, 
by the entire serviee. Ills iiuiimers are so 
bad, his riidene.ss so extreme, his eonduet to 
his ullicers so inconsiderate — these adjectives 
arc minc‘, those in vogue here are much 
stiunger —that there would be wailing and 
gnashing of teeth at his elevation. It would 
be followed, 1 am told, by general resigna- 
tion among those who would iirefer to retire 
than serve under sueh coiulitions and with 
such a chief. There may be exaggeration in 
this. But I only tell you exactly what I 
hear: and it is a fact that in his own Govern- 
ment an excellent man has already left 
because of his refusal to remain under Sir 
A.M.”” 

Curzon w’as rather critical of the parsi- 
monious habits of the members of his Council. 
In ,a. letter, dated 2(3th July 1899, he wrote to 
Hamilton: 

“I regret to find that the old obligations 
of free exfienditure in hospitality and enter- 
tainment are dying out: and that the modern 
Councillor is induced to w’rap his salary in 
a napkin of another descrij^tiou like the man 
in the scriptural parable.” 

The Councillors would even go to the ex- 


19. Letter, 24 March, 1899. 
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tent df shirking the oatlay on house rent, send- 
ing their wives away and living at the club or 
sharing a bachelor’s establisliincnt with other 
men. Maekenzie Chalmers, the Law Member of 
the Ciovernor-CencM-aJ’s Council, had, Curzon 
rei)ortcd, attnieted a good deal of obloquy by 
living exclusively in the elub both at C.'aleutta 
and Simla and taking eveiy thing of his salary 
away. vSir Edwin Collen, the Military Member, 
would not bring tiown his wife to Calcutta. He 
preferred to cdub with another man. Such was 
also the ease with ('liarles Montgomery Rivaz, 
who did not bring his wife to Calcutta in the 
winter of 1898-U9. Up in Simla, few of them 
entertaiiK'd save in the mohi modest degree. The 
Col lens were almost alwa3\s away at Mashobra, 
nine miles distant from heiuhinartcrs (whieh 
again was a fruitful cause of long delays attend- 
ing any reference' to tlie military dei>artment) 
and praetieally did no entxa laimiumt at all. It 
could har<lly be ^^aid that any of tlie others 
fared betTn- in this ns[)eet. Cuizun frankly told 
Thomas Raleigh, who sueeeeded Chalmers as 
Law' Member, that he musl. nol imitate his pre- 
deeissor and iiidueed him In take a house at 
Simla. But Raleigh also was eontemplatiiig to 
live in the elub in Calcutta, a proceeding from 
whieh Curzon was d('t('rmin('d to take steps to 
wean him. Dcn/il Charles Ibbertson, tin* Chief 
Commissioner of I he C'entral Provinces, who 
was aiipoinifd in the Vieeroy's Council as a 
temiioraiy ?\Ieinber on a salary of Rs. 8(),0t)0, 
as against Rs. o0/X)0 per annum wdiich li(‘ was 
gi'ttiiv!; as Chief Commissioner, made enf|uiries 
if he would Ijc permitted to live in the elub. The, 
ViccToy replii'd {o tliese cruiiiiries “with an em- 
phatic no.” Ivv'eii the Comiiiand(’r-in-( 'hief, Sir 
W. S. A. Lorkhmi, e.nd liis wife seldom showed 
inclination for hosiiitality, and the doors of 
“Snow'doii,” llitar rcsidenci,* al- Simla, long re- 
mained closed iiiuh’r tin* regime of these “quiet 
and saving’’ occupant - j. Cnrznn regretted that 
in si)it(* of the haiukome stipend (ecpiivalent to 
that of th(' Seeretaiy of State bir India) wdiieh 
the memliers of his lAecutivo Council were 
drawing the old tradiiions of liospiiality were 
more honoured in the breach than in observance. 

The Viceroy w^as prepared to go to the 
extreme in order to prevent such economy on 
the part of the members of the Council . His 
parting hours at Simla in 1899 were marked by 


what he described as a “rather amusing though 
regrettable exchange of shots” with Sir Arthur 
Charles Trevor, then a senior Member of the 
Council. Hearing that Trevor had left his 
daughter back in England and that he had 
come alone to economize, (Airzoii spoke to the 
Coiineillor thmiigh mutual friends about his 
strong views in the matter. But the old Coun- 
cillor informed tlie Viceroy, through his iirivale 
seeretaiy, that he prefeired to retain the matter 
W'ithin his owui discretion and that tlie salary 
and pension of a Member being inadequate, he 
])roposed to economize during the remainder of 
his stay in India. Curzon detested tlu' idea of 
II “jHobable saving on the part of the old eiir- 
mudgeon of some £0,000- £7,000’’ by this method. 
He infoimed Tu'vor lliat liaviiig enforced his 
view's upon oilier aMembi'rs of th(' (’oiiiuul it 
w'ouid be impossible for him to aeipiiesco in a 
single exception. To this the* old Councillor 
answ'cred ohscaindy hint mg at n'signatiou . Cur- 
zon “devoutly'’ wished that 'rri'ver should 
seriously (’uii(cm])late this step ratlu'r tlian 
claim liberty of action. 

“('an you coinpiehend the stuiiidity and 
parsimony of a man,” the \’iceroy wrote in 
wonder, “who tells you plainly that as he 
is drawing near to tlu‘ end of Ins eanM'r, he 
is going to stinge, and retire from India with 
his i) 0 (‘k('t as full as lu^ can fill them?” 

But the liigh-hi ow ed Viei'ioy could not 
eoiigratiilate himself iqion his surci'ss in the 
attempt to regulate the social dispensation of 
his recalcitrant colleagues. In spite of Viceregal 
jirotests, Trevor took up his (|uart('r.s in the 
(Jaleutla (’liib. (hirzun eon.sidenal this to he an 
act (jf defiance and was full of detestation fur a 
Councillor w'ho, in his ojiinion, wais “a. man of 
ability and of departmental nagger”’ and no 
loiigei had the fn'shness and the ideas of youth. 
In vain difi the young and imperious V'ieeroy 
sigh for a strong and capable and vigorous man 
who would help him to carry a burden, “the 
W'C'ighl of whieli, c'Ven if it bc'camc easier, never 
became lcss.”'“ 

Curzon was much disgusted with the con- 
duct of James J’isdall WoodrofTc, the Advocate- 
General of Bengal, who on his apimintnicnt to 
the Legislative Council as an additional mem- 

20. Letter, 28 December, 1899 and 30 August, 1890. 
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bcr, claimed independence of judgment with 
regard to niciLsures introduced by (Jovcrnincnt 
in the legislature. Curzort held strongly to the 
view that the Advocate-Gciicral was in exactly 
the same position in relation to the Government 
of India as that occupied by the Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-Cjeneral in tlie British 
House of Commons. These cmiiu'nt ndiccTs of the 
British (Jovermnent are invariably eonsiilted 
about li'gislation; and in deliale in the House of 
Commons, the Government, is always ('iititled to 
appeal to ihein for h'gal assistance and support 
and is, of eonix*, sure of their vob'. But to 
Curzon, A\'oO(lronV* a]ip('ared to have entered the 
Council with the idea of posing as a sort of a 
tiibuiie of till' pi'ojile and he was inclined to 

: 0 : 


claim the privilege of criticizing and attacking 
the measures introduced by the (k^vcrniiient of 
India of which he was the priiieijial legal 
adviser. The idea that the Advocate-General, 
who claimed specialised luiowledge of many 
aspects of life in tins country, could ‘Tall upon 
a Govermneiil, Bill and .'^mile it lieap and tliigh 
before an astonished and admiring crowd, 
WHS intolerable to the Mei'roy, who prevailed 
over Woodroffi' to re>igii his position in the 
Legislative Couiieil.'** 


21. .Lf'lfc”, 1 M.ii.li, 100.). 

12 22 Miinh, laoi). 

* Hf-ad ;i(, tlip IhiIkiu llrtory C'l'iinni r.'ilciitn'i, 

10 . 35 . 
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By BHiNrirAn J. TiAHlKI, m.a.u.t., nip-F.d. (Loud.), w.b.s.e.s. (Retd.), 

Teachers’ Cert. (Cantab) 


The Ciialli:x(.e of Tei’IINOlooy to 

LI)l:c^’l ION' 

The lapid development of commeice and indus- 
try after freedom has led to a demand for an 
eiitii’cly new tyjie of secondary and higher 
Lniversiiv education in Indi.i today. A viitnal 
industrial revi'.liition is taking jilare under the 
Second Live-Year Plan and the economy of the 
country is rapidly changing. This is but a part 
of a virtual economic revolution whirli is now 
sweeping aero.ss the w'orid, creating a new 
climate of thought and feeling for new values 
among the pcioples and nations and making 
newer demands on (lie educational system of 
the countries. Tlnderdeveloped countries, like 
India, are also realising that the possibility of 
a fuller life of the iieojilc depends on u greater 
application of scientific knowledge to the more 
intelligent utilization of the material resources 
of the nation. They arc also realizing today, as 
never before, that the nation’s scliools, colleges 
and Universities are tlie agencies through which 
the level of a nation's life is to bo raised and 
ennobled if the nation is at all to reach new 
heights. 


Eiut'ation Be ('um.munity- 

srui'crruREi) 

The lack of an adecpiale educational struc- 
ture is the great ('st obstacle to ecniiomic ad- 
vaiieemeiit. in underdevelopid eomitries. It is 
futile lo embark upon large-scale industrial- 
ization unless adequate jaovi>ion is made to 
educate and tiain leelmieians w'ho can operate 
and direct the newly established factories and 
unless arrangciuents are made for the training 
of technologists and industrial leaders and 
researeli workers. Failure on the part of the 
educational system to inei't the clialleiige of a 
technological way of life by making education 
in a rapidly changing atomic age community- 
strhciured will be nothing short of a disaster. 
If a country's educational system remains static, 
tensions are bound to be created specially among 
those of the nation’s children who have been 
prejiared by their early training under the 
traditional sct-up for a tyiie of society which 
is fast passing away. There is then the need 
for establishing a proper balance between edu- 
cation and occupational opportunity available 
to the nation’s youth, for never before is co- 
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operation more needed between education and 
industry at all levels and grades of education 
than now, — never before has there been a 
greater need for establishing a dynamic 
equilibrium between educational provision and 
the technical needs of the nation than now. 

Technical Universities in the West 

At the highest level of University educa- 
tion the latest phase in all Western countries 
has been the development of a newer type of 
what may be called ‘^Technical Universities” co- 
ordinating the curricula of large technical col- 
leges, and instiiutions of University standing 
almost entirely devoted to technical studies. 
Mention may be made of such specialized insti- 
tutions like the M.I.T., the Federal Technical 
University in Switzerland, the Instil iite of 
Technology at Zurich, the Imperial College of 
Tcchnolog>' at South Kensington, I^ondon, and 
such other institutions of University standing 
in U.S.S.R., etc. The aim of these institutions 
is to produce at the highest level of attainment 
not only the skilled industrial research worker 
but the manager and the top-level industrial 
executive whose contribution is so essential to 
the imaginative and informed planning of 
large-scale industrial developments. 

These Technical Universities not only in- 
struct men about technical matters. Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Clcography and all 
the ancillary scientific suhjccls are taught in 
them as well as History, Economics, languages 
and the relevant Arts subjects. Students of ex- 
actly the same calibre and training as those 
joining the older Universities enter these insti- 
tutions straight from school . The professional 
chairs are just as distinguished and just as much 
sought after as those in older Universities. 
Their degrees are regarded with just as much 
respect and prestige. 

At the Zurich Institute of Technology there 
are 90 Professors, 85 Asstt. Professors and Lec- 
turers and 150 Assistants and the teacher-pupil 
ratio works out at 1 to 8 students. A consider- 
able proportion of the s^aff have spent a number 
of years in business. As many as four languages 
are taught. There is a large department which 
deals with humanistic subjects, such as, Econo- 
mics, Languages, Philosophy and History and 
every student is required to attend courses in 
Alta lubjects. 


Need for More Technical Universities 
IN India 

During the Sccorttl Five-Year Plan period 
the pace of industrialization of the country will 
have to be accelerated and vast projects will 
have to be initiated by Government. It is im- 
portant that the process of technological ad- 
vance be not blocked by shortage of technically- 
trained personnel, technologists, researchers and 
potential leaders in industries. New Universities 
in nearly all the big States will have to be 
set up. It is, therefore, time we started thinking 
in terms of Technical Universities in India at 
inii)C)rtant and well-developed eentres of indus- 
try where there are already Teclinical institu- 
tions at the collegiate level and Engineering 
colleges. 

A study of the statistics of the incidence of 
the educated unemployed made recently by 
Universities shows that 50 per cent to 65 per 
cent of arts and commerce graduates turned out 
by them have been unsuccessfully looking for 
employment during the last 2 or 3 years. In 
1954, returns of tlie State Employment Ex- 
changes show that out of 92,000 registrations 
only about 6,000 placementg are on record. 
Thus the position is that far too many students 
receive instructions at the University level in 
the older Universities for the present level of 
national economy and that unless a planned 
attempt is made to divert these frustrated 
students at the secondary level to a technical 
career and to useful channels of employment 
by reorganising secondary education, the pro- 
blem of educated unemployed cannot be solved 
satisfactorily. 

No Conflict with Existing Unh’Ersities 

For our new industries we will need men 
familiar with the basic principles of Physics 
and Chemistry able to use their mathematical 
tools with ease and precision and conversant 
with economic needs and limitations, for only 
such men can improve old processes or invent 
new ideas or even to recognise which processes 
arc the best among a number of choices. It ia 
useless to think men can acquire this sort of 
knowledge in an ordinary University. No ordi- 
nary-sized University can be expected to cope 
in addition with such a gigantic field of know- 
ledge as Engineering. Higher technological 
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education should be carried on in Technical 
Universities to which the industries should look 
for their supply of highly-trained technologists, 
researchers and leaders. Teaching conditions in 
such Universities should be such as to attract 
men of the highest specialist qualifications and 
width of practical experience and encourage an 
'atmosphere of intelligent enquiry through the 
granting of a degree of freedom to (he staff not 
possible under ]uesen(. adminislrativo legula- 
tions of older Universities, ddio financing of 
such developments is chvirly a nialttr oi national 
■and iiol. iiieiely local cunceiii. There is no 
leasou wliy the new Technical UiiiV(‘isities 
should coiiflici with lht‘ existing t ni\ ei’sities. 
A st( [) 111 the rieliL direction has recently lu'en 
t:ikeu 111 Wh'st. licicj* by the e>tablishment of 
Teclinical Univi'rsil; jt- .fadabimr in C'alcAitta. 
It is (‘iiiii cdiiiauiur i auihorit K' s, ?.e , the All- 
Jndia (h)iiiicil for 'I' liiiical Education in India 
tlioiiglit of starling similar Universities in 
special centres in India. 

Today tlie gieatest problem our nascent 
industries have to tackle in the face of keen 
ooinpetitioii fiom products turned out. in the 
factories of the more advancerl countries, is that 
of ijuiiuivrmciit of our iiroduction teclmkpie 
withoiiL which We cannot iiiereasi' our output. 
Thi> demand for increasing output cannot lie 
met, meieiy l y woi'kiiig lonei’r liours. The 
(leriuMi^, Amci leans and Hussiaiis Ivdvo tin 
adxantage that men are available to industry 
with ab^^oluiely fii’st-elass Iriiniug m all the 
fuiidameiii als of tlio Muence of lau'iineering, for 
in modern industries the old-fasliioned hit and 
miss nc'diods mid lule of tluinib techniques are 
really out of date. Such men with first-class 
(lualiiiealioii.s cannot he iuriK'd out of our older 
Universities. To convince one of the truth of 
this fact one has only to examine the curricula 
of the M.I.T. or the Zurich Inslitutc of Tech- 
nology. 

It is often objected that undergraduates in 
an engineering University would lose a great 
deal by not rubbing shoulders with under- 
graduates reading for Arts degrees. But men 
reading for engineering degrees in the modern 
world have precious little time or occasion to 
rub shoulders with their arts eollengucs. 

In this technological age an ever-incrcasing 
number of our young men with first-class brains 
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turned out by our higher technical colleges and 
Technical Universities will be employed in 
technical activities connected wdth heavy indus- 
tries to be started during our Second-Plan 
period. We cannot afford to maintain the 
enormous teaching apparatus required to fit 
these men for the technical professions and 
industries in every University. Wc must con- 
centrate our resources on a few sjiccialized 
technical iri>titulioris or 'tVchnical Universities 
instead of spreading them thinly over the whole 
(-oiintry in cviiy Univei’Nity of ( 1 ^. traditional 
typ(‘. An c‘.stahli>lmieiit in wliich usual 

liiiiiianistjc suhjec ts, sueli a^, lli.-lury, Econo- 
mies, Alat laanat Ks, (resides science and the vast 
variety ot engineering subjects are taught has 
as good a xight, to he called a University, for 
only thus can teelinology acquire the necessary 
pr(‘stige on a par with iunnaiiisin. 

“(fi’LTLRE*’ r.s‘. Utility” 

It is (liflicult to sec why a imui should be 
said to have enjoyed a liberal education if he 
knows something about the Ulassics and very 
little about Science and Engineering wlicreas 
he is reviled as a mere technologist if he knows 
about Science and Engineering and very little 
about Classics. Merely becau.se one branch of 
leai'ning was the more imi^ortant so long, this 
does not jirovo il to he superior to other branches 
winch lie at tlii‘ loot of all industrial jiroduc- 
T.ious in tli{! model II world. Lhiless this is done 
our industrial productivity wdll inevitably fall 
below tluit of other couiUrics and in the long 
run our standards of living wdll not im]n-ove. 

PUF.SEXT-nVv CoXCEPllDN OF '‘LibERAl” 
EdE’CATIUN 

The apparent anti-thesis or dualism be- 
tween culture (so long tlic monopoly of so- 
called ‘fiiberal” education) — between know- 
ledge and action, bctwxen pure and applied 
thought — is the legacy of the past, tradition in 
education whicli makes us think that culture 
and utility are necessarily hostile and that a 
subject is liberal bccaii.se it is useful and 
cultural because it is useless. This traditional 
opposition between culture and utility rests on 
the assumption tliat culture is derived from a 
higher source and possesses a higher spiritual 
wortli. Never w^ns a more grievous mistake 
made in the proper conception of “culture” and 
“utility.” Fortunately for the present age this 
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old time conception of liberal and cultural 
education is now changing or changed. Accord- 
ing to the modern conception the function of 
liberal education is to provide the means for 
the imfolding and development of the balanced 
personality of the educated in his four-fold 
aspects — ^physical, social, moral, aesthetic and 
intellectual — i.e., the development of the 
“whole” man. It is a pity that we of the older 
generation belonging as v/c do to the older 
Universities should be still hesitating to give 
the highest possible recognition to studies of a 
“practical” character in technical or engineering 
subjects on account of our contempt for the 
practical and respect for the traditional sub- 
jects of learning, i.e., so-called “cultural” 
subjects. 

Technical Education and Industrial Dent- 

LOPMENT IN “UnDERDEVEIXIPED” COUNTRIES 

Although a groat advance has been made 
in industrial development in India during the 
First Five-Year Plan period, the backwardness 
land lopsidedness of Indian economy arc still 
reflected in the unbalanced occupational struc- 
ture, which will be clearly evident from the 
fact that as much as 68 per cent are dependent 
on agriculture, 14 per cent on industry, 8 per 
cent on trade ‘and transport and the remain- 
ing 10 per cent in professions and services. In 
spite of agricultural production during tiie last 
6 years self-sufficiency in food has not been 
attained nor in raw materials for industries; 
while unemployment and underemployment 
still continue on a very large scale and consti- 
tute the gravest economic and social menace to- 
day. Like all other Asiatic States India still 
continues to be an “underdeveloped country.” 
Now what is an underdeveloped country? Not 
that such a country is baeWard in culture, 
humanity and civilisation but that its popula- 
tion has not yet learned to use fully the powers 
which science and technology have created and 
to acquire what may be called “the gadgets of 
la machine civilisation.” It is only through 
education — through “technical” education placed 
on a par with the traditional and more fashion- 
■able so-called “liberal” education — ^that an 
Asiatic power like Japan could emerge in 25 
years from medieval feudalism to a modern 
State, capiable of decisively defeating China 


and humbling Russia (one of Europe’s major 
powers) and presented the w'orld with the 
reality of Asia’s first technological State. The 
world has now realised that technical schools 
and colleges and technical Universities can 
make a great contribution to economic and 
social change and that State-directed economic 
revolutions need almost total planning of the 
entire educational systems. This has been amply 
demonstrated not only in the case of a Asiatic 
power like Japan and recently in U.S.S.R. 
and America — ^the Mecca of Engineers and 
Utopia of technologists, their fantastic output 
in industries is the outcome of a fortunate 
inter-action between two sets of factors, conti- 
nents rich in raw materials with societies cap- 
able of exploiting them and putting them into 
use and the drive, energy and technical know- 
how of their scientists and technologists. 

All underdeveloped countries have the fol- 
lowing characteristics: (1) Their technical edu- 
cation is wholly inadequate to their future 
needs. (2) Their general education is lacking in 
the realistic contemporary knowledge necessary 
for life in a growing technical society, the curri- 
culum inclining to be bookish know-about 
rather than a practical know-how. (3) Tho 
cultural content of their technical education is 
inadequate and the system of technical educa- 
tion is not only unrelated to the occupational 
structure but is also too narrow in a world of 
rapid technological changes. All these defects 
can only be removed by reorganising techno- 
logical education through the establishment of 
Technical Universities at industrial centres 
throughout India. 

Wanted an Ai;rERNATivu “Technical 
Ladder” 

Again, if wc accept the academic ladder, as 
primary (Basic) school, secondary or higher 
secondary school and University, then it is only 
logical that industry should recruit mainly from 
those who have climbed an alternative technical 
ladder, viz-, primary (Basic) school. Senior 
Basic School, Technical High School, Technical 
College and Technical University. The ortho- 
dox type of Universities and Technical Univer- 
sities of the newer types would then be perform- 
ing complementary functions as the “twin-tops” 
of our national system of education. 



PUBUC ADMINISTRATION AND PLANNING IN INDIA 


By Prof. NARENDRA 

Planning fo[r an under-developed economy means 
having a programme of industrialisation, and 
such a plan is faced w'ith a number of obstacles 
in the beginning. Success of the plan depends 
to a great extent upon the merits of the plan 
itself and also upon the quality and eflSciency of 
its governfrlental machinery and the amount of 
public co-operation that it receives, 

‘The problems of under-developed countries 
that may be related to public administration 
are primarily problems of transition: transition 
from semi-feudal and traditional to more 
responsible and rational fonmb of administra- 
tion; from an agricultural and extractive 
economy to an economy of industry and trade; 
from) a colonial regime conducted by foreigners 
to a national government.” 

Indian public administration is faced with 
the second type of this transition, that is, the 
economy is passing fromi an agricultural and 
extractive economy to an economy of industry 
and trade. 

A universal charge levelled against public 
aclrrjinistralion in India is that it is corrupt and 
inefficient. A faulty public administration is a 
great obstacle to industrialisation in an under- 
developed country. In Ilndia, industrialisation 
programiriije is faced w^th a numjber of obstacles : 

(1) Inadequacy of the economic environ- 
irjent is itself a major obstacle. There is lack 
of transport facilities, inadequacy of power, small 
size of the local market, absence of other 
iestablishiments to which hy-tpioducts mighij be 
passed, absence of training facilities, and lack of 
financial institutions. 

(2) There are also socio-demographic pro- 
blems, for instance, population growth is very 
rapid. In a rapidly growing population the de- 
mand pattern is heavily weighted towards food 
and this is likely to retard the progress of indus- 
trialisation. 

(3) Shortages in the factors of production 
are also serious handicaps. In India, shortage 
of capital is particularly due to the land-minded- 
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ness, gold-mindedness, and cash-mindedness of 
the rural population. 

(4) There is also the special probleml of 
adapting production techniques that are usually 
evolved in mor^ advanced countries to the pattern 
of resources and markets of India. 

(5) International circum^&tanccs have also to 
be reckoned with. Dependence of under- 
developed countries not only for industrial 
irrlachinery, etc., but also for technical knowhow 
and the fruits of industrial research retards rapid 
industrialisation. Foreign investirr(ent is also not 
on a very largg scale largely due to international 
double taxation. 

(6) And lastly, a faulty and corrupt public 
administration may handicap industrial develop- 
ment in a nuirriber of w'ays and we have to guard 
against that: 

(a) If the administrators are incompetent, 
dishonest, and inefficient, then it would be very 
difficult to imiaintain law and order. 

(b) Unless statistical information is 
adequate and reliable, success of a plan is 
hound to be uncertain. The officers concerned 
nrlu&t have scientific training in the art of 
collecting statistical information. The Indian 
Institute of Statistics is doing useful work in 
this direction. But it is rather unfortunate 
that private initiative in this direction from 
thg teachers of economics and industrialists is 
not sufficiently forthcoming. 

(c) Sudden anj frequent changes in tax 
rates or taxation policy, in foreign exchange 
rates, etc., are also likely to create a world 
of uncertainty before the would-be investors. 
The danger is greatest vUierQ power to initiate 
such changes has been delegated to bodies not 
accountably to the legislature. Hence we require 
planning our public administration to ensure 
the success of our Plan. 

Our governinvental machinery is said to be 
corrupt, inefficient, and outdated. These charges 
have to be examined very cautiously in order to 
uoderstaod them in their correct perspective. 
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ftidian public administration is faced ’with 
a complex type of transition at the present time, 
the economy is passing not only from an agri- 
cultural and extractive economy to an economy 
of industry and trade, but the social philosophy 
is also undergoing rapid changes. A change in 
social philosophy always leads to an extension 
of governmental functions into hitherto unknown 
channels; and so the old pattern of public 
administration fails to copg with the new 
problan IS and therefore has to be revised or 
replaced. But, constant changes in social philo- 
sophy from a “socialistic pattern of society’’ to 
a “socialist pattern of society” and then to a 
“full socialist order of society” hav0 simply 
baffled our administrators. Unless this particular 
aspect of transition is borne in mind we shall fail 
to have a clear perspective of our public 
administration. 

To ensure tlic success of our plans, public 
admininstralion lias to be refonned. It is witli 
this end in view that ihc Planninnr Cominission 
enisled tin? services of A. D. Corwala and 
Appleby to advise it in this <ir(alter. Gorwala in 
his Report on Public Administration has pointed 
out a number of defects in our adminislrativii 
machinery and his solutions offered are really 
cMn^mendal)le. It will he u.^eful to mention soiiK^ 
of tho^o defects that have been pointed out by 
Gorwala : 

(i) Tile functions of each departni'ent must 
be clear so that one department may not encroach 
on the working of the other departtn^ent. Some- 
times, the Ministry interferes with the Working 
of the head of the deparlmeri't working under it 
and the result is that the head of the department 
is deprived of all initiative. Th’s results in 
WMste of time, ineii and material ending in the 
failure of the policy. This should he avoided. 

(ii) The relalionship hehviecn the Adminis- 
trative Machinery and the Finance Ministry has 
also led to a great organisational defect. Also, 
unnecessary interferenee by the Con ijitr oiler and 
Aiiditor-Ccmeral of India has aho delayed many 
of the devclopjumtal projects. It would be 
desirable to delegate certain financial powers to 
Administrative Ministries and heads of depart- 
ments for contingent expenditure within the 
budget provision. 

(iii) The basic feature of the system is 
‘the association together of an am<ateur, lay, 


political, non-penmanent dircclting body and an 
expert, professional, non-political, permanent sub- 
ordinate staff.’ On a happy combination of the 
two depends the success of a government. It 
will be of great use if the superier officers learn 
to take advice frotrl their subordinates. 

(iv) The funldairrlental cause of delay in 
despatch of work lies in thg very nature of public 
administration, f,e., in its responsibility to 
Parliament, 

The principle of Scientific Management in 
business administration imust be applied in the 
field of public administration also. Sometime 
back the Bihar Governrrient had sent one of its 
officers to U.K. to study the working of the 
British Secretariat and to report to the 
Bihar Governmipnt on thg reorganisation of the 
Bihar Secretaiiat. But We do not know if his 
recommendations were given effect to. Kceently 
the Government of Ird’a has also J=^et up a 
Ominiiille^ consisting of ibe vaiious Secretaries 
of llie Central Government for ibis jjuipose. 

Recently Mr. Gonvedn, w^liile ddbering 
lecture^; on “The Administrative Jiinele’’ undci 
ibe Ilnstitnlc of Piibl'e Athinnistralion. Pa'na 
University, poinled oiil 'bat one oT tbe dl-^iconrei’- 
ing feahirc"^ of the pest-independeiicf' adn-liiis* 
trative set-up was that the iiide[Jeiulence of 
jiKfc(;:i lent and outlook of the ad min is! rat or 
had d\Niiidled. Unless th^ public servant inculcate 
independence of spirit and the courage to express 
it, it would l>0 difficult to carve beautiful paths 
across the administrative jungle in India. 

The higlier-'jps ifi the ad mlnist'^r alive 
hierarchy nmst shed tlieir superiority complex 
and this priust yield place to service instinrl. In 
order to do away with the evils of '‘administrative 
bureaucracy,” which Gorwala characterised as 
the fiercest animal of the administrative jungle, 
a Forum of Public Opinion has to be set up in 
•the country. 

There is one fnlor^ point to be emphasised 
in this, conneetion. As planning will proceed, 
the problems of public administration will he 
more and more corrjplex. The industrialisation 
proiiess will lead to a number of internal struc- 
tural changes in the economy. One of the first 
manifestations will be an increase in the number 
of persons engaged in secondary industry. This 
will lead, probably, to a change in the country's 
occupational structure. National incorrjift will be- 
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come niore dependent upon a sound internal 
economic policy. The changing conniposition of 
the national product and thg changing distribution 
of the national incon^e would call for constant 
adjustment in economic policy. Moreover, with 
the increase in the area of the public sector the 
question of the efficient -mianagement of pubfic 
enterprises has also assumed a pertinent for^n. 
Management of public corporations poses al- 
together different problems and they require also 


solutions of a different type. The kind of 
personnel that govemcrient will recruit to 'man 
these corporations mtist have sound knowledge of 
economics. Hence the suggestion for the creation 
of an Economic Civil Service. Although the 
government has decided to create an Industrial 
Managanient Pool, one fails to understand why 
the governn^nt is hesitant in creating a separate 
cadre of Economic Civil Service. 


SECOND CHAMBER : AN EXPENSIVE FOLLY 

Bv V. V. RAMANA MURTHI, m.a., M.Litt., 
Lecturer in Political Science, Gujarat University 


Till very recently, our countrymen were made 
familiar w’ith the inspiring but not so intelli- 
gible slogan, that “(.iood government is no sub- 
stitute for s('lf-government.” Our rulers today 
were hut staunch nationalists yesterday. It is 
very refreshing to note that at least, they too 
have begun to think in terms of good govern- 
ment, even after self-government w^as assured. 
It comes as a bold relief to know’ tliat the 
Andhra Pradesh is going to have a second 
chamber. 

The two-chamber system is no novelty to 
democracy. It is now’ almost a dogma of poli- 
tical science, as Laski said, that “it ought to 
consist of tw'O chambers.” The Second Chamber 
may be elective as in America or nominated as 
in Canada or indirectly elected as in France. 
By far, the oldest and Ihc most famous Second 
Chamber is the House of Lords, which is based 
on the principle of heredity. 

IRit it should not be forgotten that the 
House of Lords is largely a “historical accident.” 
The advantages that are often cpioted in favour 
of a bicameral system, arc dubious in practice. 
In an article entitled “Pow’cr of the Lords Needs 
to be Curbed,” Prof. II. J. Laski observed in 
1947: 

“There are over 850 members in it ... 

It is seldom that more than 40 peers are 


present at a debate. There arc less than a 
hundred peers w’ho have made an average of 
one speech per annum since 1918. There are 
more than 3r)0 peers wdio have never spoken 
at all and there are more than one hundred 
who, never having bothered to take the oath 
of allegiance, have never even taken their 
scats. It is, moreover, the fact that, with 
the single exception of the late Lord Rose- 
bury, no Peer has ever made a representa- 
tion in politics wdio liad not previously w’on 
his spurs in the House of Commons ... It 
is a useful debating society in normal times; 
it is simply a department of the Tory Party 
w’hcn the latter is out of office and seeks to 
delay or to destroy the policy of a progres- 
sive government.” 

The Second Chamber, if it is w’ell-disciplincd 
as in the Norwegian model, may give the benefit 
of mature deliberation and of checking and 
revising ill-conceived legislation of the popular 
lious<'. But as it is situated in most democratic 
countries, it is either duplicating the w’ork of 
the Lower House or proceeding to obstruct pro- 
gressive legislation . 

The argument for or against a Second 
Chamber may be entirely academic and result 
in no relevant decision as far as the historical 
context, is concerned. No one disputes that the 
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provision of a Second Chamber is meant to 
improve legislative process. What is the posi- 
tion of Legislatures today? 

The notion of legislative supremacy has 
proven to be a myth. The decline of Legislatures 
in political life has resulted in leaving a|ll 
initiative to the Executive. What we are now 
having is essentially an Executive Government 
in substance as well as in theory. The executive, 
be it Cabinet or Presidency, is the unchallenged 
sovereign today. We are sometimes spoken of 
“an executive dictatorship tempered by the fear 
of Parliamentary revolt.” The political ex- 
perience of our day is not far from proving it. 
Even the pailiamentary revolts are too in- 
frequent to constitute a threat and too feeble 
to check the excess of government. 

• The decline of Legislature is strangely 
coincident with increase in the volume of its 
work. Obviously it is an overworked body. The 
case for delegated legislation is overwhelming. 
On one side, it is face to face with growing tasks 
that call for competence and knowledge and 
experience. On the other, it is steadily success- 
ful in containing members whoso meagre equip- 
ment is their only qualification. 

In India, the Legislatures have not shown 
that amount of initiative and independence 
which warrants a fresh lease of their e.\istence 
in another form. The test of a Legislature’s in- 
fluence is the record of the private member’s 
bills in its session. Our Legislatures have 
hitherto followed a dittoist policy. It cannot 
be said that they have been successful in becom- 
ing the mirrors of national life. It is not the 
will of majority, thanks to the ghost of Rous- 
seau, that is counting, it is the articulate deci- 
sion of the party caucus of the self-conscious 
political elite, that is confronting us. The 
volume of the private member’s bills is insigni- 
ficant; in this field also the predominance of the 
party in power is making itself felt. It is not 
clear whether the opposition parties in Legis- 
latures have lost their initiative to the party 
in power. 


In olden days one of the well-chosen fmoie- 
tionfl of Legislature was to control the executive. 
An ever-asserting executive made that duty 
now obsolete. Day by day, the executive 
authority is finding more and more avenues of 
its jurisdiction. The Legislature is just to make 
decisions of the Executive palatable to the 
people. 

In this context, the destiny of a Second 
Chamber is linked up with the fate of Legis- 
lature as a whole in political life . In a situation 
with advancing Executives and receding Legis- 
latures, the institution of a Second Chamber 
will only mean an expensive folly. 

The provision of a Second Chamber by it- 
self does not guarantee good government at 
once. The process of creating conditions for a 
good government must begin from the bottom 
and not at the top. The electoral law of univer- 
sal adult suffrage that is operating in India 
now is not the last word on democratic process. 
It is worthwhile to reconsider its desirability as 
a measure of returning good and intelligent 
governors. 

In the first General Elections that were 
held, many intellectuals and noted public men 
were defeated at the hands of comparatively 
insignificant and ill-equipped candidates. Per- 
sons like the late Acharya Narendra Deva and 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar could not be successful. 
One would have expected leaders like Acharya 
Kripalani, Ashoka Mehta, Kamala Devi and 
Dange, who were noted for their record of pub- 
lic service and the gifts of parliamentary de- 
bate, to find a place in our Legislature. But 
the electoral system showed a consistent dis- 
regard in selecting good and capable Legisla- 
ture. It looks as though the mistake is very 
likely to be repeated now. If the country is 
serious about making an experiment in good 
government, it is far more reasonable to think 
of a reform of the electoral law, than to pro- 
vide for a meaningless Second Chamber. 



TAGORE, THE POET OP HUMAN VALUE 


By JCXJES 
] 

Light and Shade 

Rabindranath Tagore was born in 1861. The 
first giddy days of the impact of civilizations of 
the East and the West in Bengal, over the ribald 
excesses of beef and beer and an obstreperous 
contempt of what is India’s own, had yielded 
to an awakened consciousness of her heritage. 
Thanks to the initiative of Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy, the largest single influence, the respective 
values coalesced on lines of responsive suscep- 
tivity. Slowly but none-the-lcss surely, they 
wove out a pattern of composite culture to help 
build India anew on the balance of spiritual 
and material strength. 

The British Parliament had just taken up 
the administration of India from the hands of 
the East India Company and inaugurated its 
reign by a Proclamation' in the name of Queen 
Victoria. A small history of telling significance 
attaches to the great divide. The draft was put 
up for the Queen’s approval. She did not like 
it; because, she said, it was not couched in 
language sufiicicntly enough touching such as a 
female sovereign could address millions of dis- 
tant people. In fact, she had it rewritten by 
Lord Derby giving pledges she and her succes- 
sors were to redeem. It instantly enthroned 
Victoria on the heart of India and created a 
reservoir of good will for England. In quick 
succession, the India Council’s Act empowered 
the Governor-General to nominate Indian mem- 
bers to assist him in the Legislature. It gal- 
vanised the imaginativeness of our people and 
lent colour to an impression, assiduously fostered, 
that the ruled were being invited to share the 
making of their laws. This created a belief in 
the trustful Indian mind that under the aus- 
pices of the British Crown not only was a Rule 
of Law established but the ruled were being 
reckoned as a part and parcel of the ruler . The 
English people have, besides, fashioned a way 
of life so as to make their individual noble needs 
yield them maximum returns nationally. No 
hold barred, they now sent in suckers of loyal 
admiration into the gristles of our new growth. 

1 Lord Ripon called it 'a Declaration of the 
principles of Government.* Lord Curzon whittled it» 
down by emphasis on clauses like *iV and ‘in-ao-far, 
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The Railway, whose economic value cannot ever 
be denied, was but a guaranteed profit to the 
investment of wealth, which by sudden influx 
poured into Britain since the Plassey to the grab 
and graft of Lord Dalhousie. It was, however, 
pressed to publicity with an adroitness that it 
passed muster as a token of British altruism. 

With regard to the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, Reginald Coupland echoes the general 
sense of England that ‘Burke’s indictment was 
pitifully overstrained.’ Hastings, says Lord 
Roseberry, was ‘waylaid by the sleepless 
humanity’ of Burke. It is, however, history 
that no humanity of any ciuarter could pave the 
way for it but the political consideration, which 
swayed the Prime Minister William Pitt to 
initiate the process to lull India to the silver 
illusion that British rule, as he said in the 
House of Commons, was a ‘blessing’ to her. He 
made no secret that thus he would ‘confirm and 
enlarge the benefits derived by this country 
(England) from its connection with India.’ 
India, all the same, galloped over the trail of 
blessing; Burke’s moral indignation was the 
criterion of England’s deal to her. England gave 
asylum to political refugees like Garibaldi, 
Cavuur, Cussoth and others; she spent twenty 
million sterling to emancipate the slaves, India 
ore by her as the champion of the liberty of 
all peoples of the world. 

One repercussion of the Sepoy Mutiny was 
the imposition of a rigorous system of clicck and 
balance on India as a principle of rule but with 
a subtlety of which the English people are con- 
summate masters. The vision of Macaulays 
‘the proudest day in English history’" was pooh- 
poohed as a neurotic hyperbole and tucked 
away in cold storage. India, none-the-less, 
hugged it to her bosom as England’s mission. 
A revealing aspect of that rule on the moral 
plane is that the text-books of Indian lads wQre 
replete with stories of British prowess the world 
over. They had to recite ‘Rule Britannia’ with 


2. Mactiulay said in the House of Common? on 
the Charter Act, 1833: “Having be:omc instructed in 
European knowledge, they (Indiana) may demand 
European institutions. Whether such a day will ever 
come I know not. . . . Whenever it comes it will bo 
the proudest day in English history.” 





as much gusto. They had before them the Eng- 
lish lad Casabianca on the burning deck, as the 
symbol of the sense of dutifulness in the teeth 
of leaping dangers; while in the next page his 
Indian counterpart Abdullah needed being 
kicked to his daily round of works. What is 
it but the master race ideology of the much 
reviled Herrenvolk? There was not a ripple of 
protest in the doped mind of India. 

What, however, for a culturally go-ahead 
family and a father of taut national dignity — 
he returned unopened the letter of a relation 
because it was written in English — Rabindra- 
nath was, even when fairly young, alert to the 
intellectual penetration of so powerful a race. 
At Hindu Mela — it was an annual congregation 
in Calcutta patronised by the Tagores deli- 
berating hard on national lines even resolving 
to boycott foreign goods — Rabindranath, at 
the age of thirteen, read his ixieiii, the central 
idea of which was conveyed by the two lines: 

How it behoves thee, oh Ind, to smile, 

In dire misery of chains as thou art!* 

Again, at sixteen, he wrote a trenchant poem 
on Lord Lytton’s Delhi Durbar in the context 
of devastating famines in Madras and Northern 
India. This note of patriotic sullenness was 
laid to rest, as his father took him up the hills 
of Dalhousie and then sent him over to England 
for education. Erom EAirope he wrote letters, 
which marked him out for his insight, chaste 
humour and a sweet flexibility of language and, 
at the top of all, the flavour of a personality. 
On return, he wrote his musical play Valnviki- 
Prativa (The Genius of Valmiki) . He again 
left for England and this time for Law but did 
not proceed beyond Madras. Back to Calcutta, 
he wrote, now at the age of twenty, his poem 
Nirjharer Swapnn Bhanga (The Fountain from 
Dream Wakes Up) . It is the first solid, sub- 
stantial promise of his kaleidoscopic creative- 
ness, he kept intact right up to the age of 
eighty-one.* 

3. All translations t>avc otherwise acknowledged 
are mine. 

4. Plato died pen in hand at eighty; Sophodas 
wrote one of his best plays on the verge of ninety; 
Gk)ethe hia Faiust at eighty; Tennj’i.on hisi Crossing the 
Bar at eighty-threo ; Bernard Shaw felt confident to 
nay at ninety-three that he had enoughkick to make 
fr^ outburst possible. 


The Start 

The Fountain is asleep in the tangles of 
mountain-walls, shut out from God^s light and 
air. One morning, the sun sends his rays 
through an unsuspected cleavage and she wakes 
up. In the stir of a new birth, she would not, 
cannot hold herself in check. Inebriated with 
life’s first morning light, she flows down break- 
ing the hurdles of icc, accumulated for ages. 
And as she harkens to the rumbling peals of 
the sea afar, she speaks in joy abounding of 
what has so mightily animated her and what, 
obviously, the journey is for. In tact, her desire 
that reeks no limits is to r^wcep past the vast 
sjiaee of eternity and inundate the lands she 
visits, with the illumination which is hers in 
that hour of awakening. Is it suggestive of 
wdiat w'as agitating the juvenile mind of the 
poet? 

'Flic days pass, the flickering ambition 
crystallises into a looming passion: 

I w’ish, I may not have to part with the 
wwld so beautiful and may go on to live as 
intensely with the kindly race of man. 

This desire to live by the shadow of the 
grim certainty, haunting us since birth, recalls 
in the kinship of juxtaposition Tennyson’s 
Tithonus, a w^hite-haired shadow roaming like 
a dj-eam, consumed by the hunger to 
iTcyond the geal uf ordinance 
Where all should pause, as is most meet for nll.^’ 

Tithonus besought Aurora for immunity from 
death and this she readily granted. But the 
loopholes were there and Nature levied her toll 
with an unrelenting precision. Youth to old 
age, his life, as it w’ore out to the inevitable 
shift of infirmity, became one living death. 
What infinite grace is, however, imparted to 
the fact of living were it not to live to obey the 
behests of flesh and blood, but to live, as 
Rabindranath suggests, for the joy of life, con- 
secrated by the hope, 

To build up a tower of songs eternal 

With mankind’s weal and woe. 

The greatest mind, says Emerson, is the 
most indebted mind. Rabindranath has as much 
draw'n his inspiration from various sources, but 
not unlike a living organism drawing sustenance 
in easy naturalness from all the elements. There 
was for him the massive background of bis boy- 
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hood home, which was the centre of attraction 
for scholars and musicians. Bengal lyrics of 
extraordinary depth and vitality and her scinti- 
llating folk-songs, mostly bucolic or other- 
worldly in texture, had also their due share to 
mould him. He pored over his inspiring for- 
bears, Jaydev of the twelfth century, Vidyapati 
and Chandidas of the later fourteenth and 
early fifteentli centuiy. Not the least unmind- 
ful was he of the indigenous touch of Bengal’s 
CMuiueer Mukundaram Chakravarty of the Ibth 
century, the metrical wealth of JhiaratchMiidra 
Koy and the devotional intenseness of Ivam- 
])rasad Sen, either of the ]8t!i century. Babin- 
dranath owes his debts in very handsome teim^ 
to the nineteenth century stalwarts, Vitlynsagar 
and Baiikimchandr.-i Chat terjee. In return, he 
has given us in bewildering inclusion songs, 
poc'ins, ])lays, short stones, novels, essays, jour- 
nals, k'tters, diaries and discourses and, yet we 
cannot help add to this prodigious list, one 
oinnibus item 'siindiy otlur things’ in order to 
make a more or less coinplele, satisfying 
picture. It builds a legend that by any standard 
(hey eannol be* brushed aside as drab or com- 
monplace. Almo>t the whole of it l>oar some 
way or oilier lh(‘ hallmark of a great artist . As 
a matter of fact, there is hardly a demur to 
what the Oxford University says that Mie has 
seal rely left any field of literature untouched 
and has touched nothing he has not adorned.’ 

To respect tliomatic integrity, I would pick 
up some representative iiieces, which are over- 
w'heliuingly laden w'ith their appeal of human 
value. In tlic poem Ebay Eliirao Mor-L\ t make 
my choice, is vouchsafed a glimpse of the poet’s 
objective. Stripped of einbellisluuenis, it is 
akin to Uardinal Newunan’s shibboleth ‘Man, 
thou art not liorn for thyself but thy kind.’ AYc 
may accept it as a preface to the poems of the 
aforesaid category. It is in esscaice a turn-back 
from a life of ease and afllueiice, reniniseent of 
Cray’s Elegy, to energise attention in the ‘short 
and simple annals of the poor.’ ^Simple,’ how'- 
ever, is no word to describe the conditions of the 
poor in this country, as they grope in stark, 
chronic privations. Rabindranath gives a pro- 
vocative touch to the pith and marrow of their 
sufferings, which are aggravated by 
Bedonare karitcchhe 'parihash 
Swarthodhhata abichar. 

7 


Injustice, pampered with selfishness, 
delighting to mock at tlie pains of the 
poor. 

The J^^legy coruscates wdtii the pathos of 
their life. Cray Waits for the curfew to toll the 
knell of parting day and lie left to himself and 
darkness to eontemplatc tlieir sad lot. Rabindra- 
nath crowds aetion into the siian of his thought. 
He would niaki‘ their silent, benumbed tongues 
vocal and stir np hopes in tliidr lirc'd, liiokcn 
hearts. 

Tiiily s])cakiiig, what are they save some 
moving ski'letons, enpheinisiically ealled liunian 
iicings, in tludr f(‘sleiing shuns made of odds 
and ends? ]^y and laige, tluy do nut live but 
])itifu]]y drag on with tlu^ load of povei’ly and 
igiioranci* Ix'ndiue. tluaii iiuaaMlibly low. And 
yet, 

Tliey blaiiK* fiot. tlu'ir late; cast not to 
Heaven lli(‘ imprecations of misery and' 
anguish; hold no other responsible; nor sulk 
in Milleiinoss. They are (piile content with 
life, if it just yields tluaii scopr' to gather 
w'hat umaatain moiscds of footl they can. 

dMi(‘ young poei .^cts to riwahie the concept 
of life. It is a challenge big enough to appall 
the most enthusiastic. He, thcieforc, prayer- 
fully seeks to tone up his own morale: 

Tliou poet, bring down from heaven high 
the picture of hope and faiHi in this squalor 
blank. 

I am, however, loath lo call this attitude 
a (fiisadc'. Ratlicr essentially a poet, with 
w'hom instinct, ehiiius tlic whole being, he blazes 
iij) at the sight ol misery wiaiught by a culpable 
inaladjuslment of wa'alth and the constitutional 
indifference of the jirivileged few'. But he can- 
not ki'cp ni> the tempo. To skip over a long' 
stretch of y(airs, lie gives vent to an expression 
of jiathelie regret how he has failed to live np 
to the lu’omise and drifted afield. In the poem 
Aikynian, (The Croat Symt)hony), Rabindra- 
nath says*: 

“Not everyw’hcre I have won access, my 
Avays of life have intervened and kept me 
outside. The tiller at the plough, the Aveaver 
at the loom, the fisherman plying his net — 
these and the rest toil and sustain the Avorld 
with their varied labours. I haA'C known 
them from a corner, banished to a high 
pedestal of society, reared by renown. Only 
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the outer fringe I have approached, not being 
able to enter the intimate precincts.” — (The 
translation is his own) . 

The labour problem in India in the last 
nineties had not developed the various compli- 
cations, incidental to Western industrialisation. 
A feeling of compassion, spun out to a sense of 
wrong done to a class of people we call labour 
is the nucleus of forces attacking inequitable 


adjustment of tbe sources of enterprise condi- 
tioned by birth. The two types of the wronged, 
Rabindranath presents us, are, in the setting of 
a colourful human drama, a household menial 
and a small man behind the plough. To the 
first category belongs the irrepressible Kesta 
and to the second Upendra, pitted against a 
feudal lord. 

(To be continued) 
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JORDAN 

A Mu<lcrn State in an Antique Land 
By Z. H. KAZMI 


The recent spectacular political developments 
in Jordan have brought this little Arab kingdom 
'in the lime-light. 



The shrine in the Church of Holy Sepulchre 
that enclosed the site where the cmicified body 
of Jesus Christ is believed to have been laid. 
JeruBalem 


Set up by tlie British (Government within 
the Palestine Mandate in 1922, Jordan was 
declared an independent countiy on May 25, 
1946, with King Abdullah, son of Sherif-c- 
Mccca (the late King Husain of Arabia) , as its 
first ruler. On the assassination of King Abdullah 
— the diplomatic wizard of modern Arabia — in 
July, 1951, liis son Prince Talal was proclaimed 
King. Finding himself too weak to shoulder 
the onerous responsibilities of his kingdom, the 
ailing King Talal abdicated in favour of his 
young son Prince Husain who ascended the 
thorny throne at the Hashimitc kingdom of 
Jordan in May, 1953, at the tender age of 
eighteen. King Husain who is a cousin of the 
young King Faisal II of Iraq, claims his des- 
cent from the house of the Prophet of Islam. 

Jordan is a constitutional monarchy. The 
King governs through ,a Council of Ministers 
appointed on the advice of his Prime Minister 
who enjoys the confidence of the Parliament. 
The Parliament consists of a Senate of 20 
members nominated by the King and a House 
of Representatives of 40 members elected by 
the people. 

Predominantly a pastoral and agricultural 
country Jordan has only a few light industries 
and is backward economically. Until replaced 
early this year by the financial assistance pro- 
mised to be paid jointly by the neighbouring ^ 
Arab States of Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria, 
the country was in receipt of an annual sub- 
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sidy of 6^ million sterling from the Government 
of the United Kingdom to stabilize its economy. 
But in view of Jordan’s acceptance of the 
controversial Eisenhower Doctrine for American 
aid to the Middle Eastern countries, this offer 
is not likely to materialize now. 



At the site of the Great Temple of Solomon stands 
of Caliph Omar. Jerusalem 


cal, religious or commercial interest. They have, 
through the ages, been drawing innumerable 
visitors from far and near. 

A monument of mankind’s earliest com- 
munity efforts, Jericho is the oldest known 
walled city on earth whose foundation was laid 
by the stalwarts of the Neoli- 
thic age {i.e,, new stone age) 
sometimes early . in the fifth 
I millennium B.C. when the 
great human race stood at 
{ the threshold of its long and 
arduous march towards civili- 
zation. Jericho has recently 
given out its archaeological 
treasures stored underground 
as the city rose and fell — about 
thirty times — during the course 
of its 7,000-year-old history. 
The destruction of the city by 
a violonl earthquake about the 
eighth century A.D. relegated 
it into a small insignificant vil- 
lage — even that owed its exis- 
tence to the historical Aen-as- 
the Mohquo Sultan or Prophet Elisha’s 


This small country with 
an area of 34,740 square ! 

miles and a poi)ula'tion of i 

16,00,000 wields much impor- 
tance in the strategic Middle- i 

East mainly due to the cen- I 

tral position it holds in 
the Arab world and its 
highly trained and colour- 
ful Arab Legion (the only 
Arab army which had come 
out with flying colours in the 
Israeli-Arab war of 1948 
and which was organised by 
the deposed Lt.-General John 
Bagot Glubb, popularly known 
as Glubb Pasha). 

Though a new country in 
the political sense, the 
present boundaries of the ^ 

Hashimite kingdom of Jordan 
encompass some of the world’s most ancient 
and greatest cities. 

Most prominent in the galaxy of the relics 
of the country’s glorious past are Jericho, Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, !Petra and Amman, famous 
the world over for their archaeological, histori- 



of Amman, the capital of Jordan 

fountain which has been providing it with drink- 
ing water from time immemorial. Thanks 
to the Herculean efforts of the resolute and in- 
domitable Syed Musa Allami and some other 
hardy Arab refugees from Israel, this virtually 
dead city once again throbs with a new life 
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land its inliospitablo and arid suburbs bloom 
with green fields and fruit-trees. 

Jericlio’s topography hIm) giv(> it a unique 
l)osition for it lies 840 leet below the sea-level 
and is the lowest lying lown on the sui face of 
the (‘artli. The excavations undeilakcn recently 
by the inquisiti\'e archai'ologisfs at the site of 
this relic of the hoaiy i> ist have brought to light 
inany a hidden jewel of aiicirait and nu‘di('V'al 
art and ar chiieci urc* . Tlu' remains of th(‘ (‘ailiest 
and later walls built to ])rol('et the city fioin 
tile invaders; a Nc'oiilliic lemph' with the skele- 
tons of two infanh' siipposial lo have been 



A X.tlMliaii 'ruiiplc iai\(<l (Uil 1)1 ilu* ro) ks 
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sacrific'd at it-- aliap se\’eu thousiind years 
back; ])Ias(e]ed and beautifully moulded skulls 
— iusef. with cowrie's leprcscnting the eyes — 
portraying tlu' faces a^-- well as t1ie skill of ihi' 
(uty’s first settlers; tools and utensils used in 
Early Bronzi' Auc' (about .'BOO B.C.b); the 
eartlien jars full of calcined grain stored by the 
men of the ATiddh' Bronze Ago (1900-‘1500 
B.C.); liandsomely carved wooden bow'ls con- 
taining dried meat and other edibles and mate- 


rials found buried with the people who used 
them; the llow’er-pots of the sunken garden 'and 
the ruins of the civic centre constructed about 
200 H.(-. after the Roman style by the famous 
.l(‘W'ish King Herod, ttie greatest builder in the 
history of Isiael; wine jars and other pottery 
leminiscenl, of the days of the Roman rule over 
till' Holy Land; the remains of the palatial 
])alace with its magnificent mosaic fioors, ex- 
([uisilely carved and ]dasleied Avails and Avin- 
dqws; artistically madi* luxurious hot and cold 
baths and splendid sculpt ui’Os — built by Hm- 
peror Hi^ba.m (724-7 Li A. I).) of the (uuyyad 



Dynasty of Syria, are among tlu' jt'wads of anli- 
(luity that havc' hitheito bet'n uiu'arthed Avhile 
many other maivels of human feats buried here 
are yet to see Ihe light of the day. 

Noav known in the West as the Pompeii of 
the East, .leticho is fast deA'eloping into a 
gieat tourist centre. 

Religious sanctity, antiquity and splendour 
combine to give Jerusalem a place of yiriclc 
among the great cities of the world. 

Sacrosanct to three great faiths — .Tudaism, 
Christianity and Islam — Jerusalem or Baitul- 
Alugdis (meaning the 'Sacred House’) stands 
on a broad summit of a mountain ridge. In and 
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around it cluster the holy tombs and shrines of 
the prophets and patriarchs, Jewish Synagogues, 
Christian Churches and Muslim Mosques, land 
a liost of historical and sacred ?ites and spohs 
recalling to memory the stirring events which 
had greatly influenced the course of (ho history 
of mankind. In fact, the hisloiy of the venerable 
(dty is interwovi'ii witli the histoiy of more than 
half of (he ])e()i)le sprcaid all ()V(‘r (he glob(‘. 

Built four thousand yoMis ago by the Jehu- 
sites and made capital of (lie Kindom of Ju<lea 
by David, (he powerful ]K)ti'nla(e of llu‘ Israelis 
around 1000 B.C., Jerusalem sliot into promi- 
iu‘ii(*e with tlu‘ (‘ousliuelion of ilic' (.b('a( Temple' 
for (lie woisliip (jf Oiu* Tnu- ( lod during the 
glorious leign of the celebialed King Solomon 
(lie A\hs(‘ (sou ('i' King Da\ id I . I )( spiU' i (‘p('a(i‘d 
^(‘iz(‘,'> and >ui n'luh'iv, w.intoii de-l riicl loiw and 
woelul bha)d-l)at lis, dispef'-jiU and dejioi ( a( ions 
wf i(s inliabitanis. (he holy city ha- sni\i\ed (o 
ihi^ day and is still ineoini)ai able in inoie than 
one ies})('et. JJie miahtN anni«> from the 
iieiahhoiii mg einpiies ol hgypt, \s-> na, Baby- 
lonia, Pi'T'^ia, ^laeedoiiia an<l Kona' h‘i\i‘ in 
turn ravaged and r 'nsaeke<l it hut llu' “eternal 
eily,"' has h('(piea( bed 1)\ (lod,' rose m triumph 
oil its ruins eviay time it was laid lo dust. 

dhviee de-1 loved I'ailier, tlu' (li'eat dkauple 
of Solomon ^^a- lehuilt in 2") B.(\ a- a le-^ult 
of Ivmg Ileiod's pa'>-ion foi hiu' buildings. Bui 
nearly a ecntiiiy lati'i it wa-- aeam raze<l to th(' 
giound 1)> the Bomaiis \\h.ile thiy wei'i* siip- 
pu^siiig ;i (h'spi'i'at i' Je\\idi iipiniiig that flared 
up for the emaiieipat loll of the lIol\ I.iiid Irom 
(he Bomau dommatioii. dliough tlu' lemaiiis ol 
till* massive walls eiieiicling the Temple area 
(known as llazam wlieii' Jewls, Chn-tiaiis and 
Muslims worship almost, sah' by si<le) are still 
there yet- the temple was never built- since then. 
A mosque — called the Moscpie of (haliph Omar 
— Avith its splendid dome and exf[uisiic inner 
decorations occupies, since 601 A.D., the actual 
site of Solomon's JVmple in the direction of 
wJiicli [he Muslims used to turn their faces wdiile 
praying, before iliey wore enjoined to bow in 
prayer towaards Kaaba at Mecca. 

When the Romans were converted to 
Christianity, mcagnificent inausolia and impos- 
ing edifices arose over Ihe historical and reli- 
gions sites. With the decay of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, the Arab Muslims led by the 


powerful Caliph Omar hoisted their flag on 
Jerusalem in 638 A.D. Since the Muslim too 
held the monuments of the prophets and patri- 
aiclis of the Jews and the Christians in great 
reverence, tlu'y weri' not only ])roterted but also 
adorncil and heaiitified with c'Xcellent designs. 
Besidi's, n number of other splendid slriictures 
were erected during (lu'ir rule. 



'roiiil) I f a i\iii King Inwn <)U( ut I'ctoi’d 

lO-oK'd raclji 

Near the foot of the Old Temple wall lies 
the Jews’ wailing place — the Wailing Wall — 
Avhere for centuries together, they have been 
congregating on every Saturday to wail over the 
fallen Temple, whose very dust is dear lo them, 
and to ehant in chorus the following pathetic 
vc'rsos : 

(1) “For the Palace that lies desolate; 

For tile walls that are overthrown; 
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For our majesty that is departed; 

For our great men who lie buried; 

For the precious stones that are burnt, 
We sit in solitude and mourn/' 

(2) ‘We pray, Thcc, have mercy on Zion 
Gather the children of of Jerusalem; 
Haste, haste, Redeemer of Zion; 
Speak to the lieart of Jerusalem; 

May beauty and maje.sty surround 

Zion. 

Ah! turn Thyself mercifully to 

J(‘ru^*ilrni ; 

May the kingdom Mum return to Zion, 
Comfort (lio^e who mourn over 

Jerusalem.” 



A peasant woman of Jordan in her full 
national drcsii 

After centuries of wailings and prayers, 
.they have succeeded in carving out the State of 
Israel but have failed to establish their sove- 
reignty over the holy city (Old Jerusalem) 
within whose walls lie most of their sacred 
places. 

By and large, the chief attraction of Jeru- 
salem is the Church of Holy Sepulchre. One of 
the holiest spots in the whole of Christiandom, 


the Church of Holy Sepulchre was built in 336 
A.D. by Emperor Constantine, the first Christian 
Roman ruler. Here, after his curcifixation, the 
body of Jesus Christ is believed to have been 
laid and raised subsequently to heaven. Besides, 
the edifice includes a vast congeries of chapels 
and shrines containing sacred relics which have 
for the last nineteen and a half centuries been 
enshrined in the hearts of all Christians. The 
Christian pilgrims burst into tears the moment 
their eyes catch the first glimpse of the historic 
Church. The religious fervour and excitement 
is heightened as the pilgrims enter its richly 
decorated and profusely ornamented interior; 
and their life’s greatest ambition is accom- 
plished as they kneel to kiss the marble slab 
l)elow whieh had I'c'sted the body of their 
‘Saviour/ 

Tonilis of the Proph(‘ts: Absalom’s Pillar, 
I’ouutaifi and Tomb of SC M:iry (mother of 
Jesus (liiist), Tombs oi (lie kings, Pool of 
Siloam and Alosque-al-Acisa aie among the 
numerous historical and sacnal spots of Jeru- 
salem tliat recpiire volumes of desciiption. 

JMrtliplace of Jesus Clirist and Home of 
King David the Great, tlie antique city of 
J3elhleh(‘m — meaning ‘the House of Bread’ in 
Hebrew and ‘tlie House of Plesl/ in Arabic — 
sprawls over (wo mounlain-ridgcs, five miles 
south-west of the Holy City. Like Jerusalem, 
J3etlilehem too is rich in Biblical history. Here, 
111 a, lemote past were heard the sweet sermons 
and illumined discourses of the great prophets 
and patriarchs like Ruth and Rachael, Abraham 
and Moses, Isaac and Ishmael. Here in this city 
a shepherd hoy (David) rose to venerable 
kingship of Judea; and with the birth of Ix)rd 
Christ in an obscure corner of this very city 
began the chequered history of the universal 
religion of Christianity. 

A specimen of early Christian architecture, 
the foitress-like Church of Nativity with its 
painted mosaic walls displaying various inci- 
dents of his life, stands over the actual site 
where was born the Apostle of Peace. Countless 
Christian pdgrims from the world over congre- 
gate on the Christmas Eve in this Church to pay- 
homage to one who dedicated his life to the 
cause of humanity. 

In the vicinity of the Church of Nativity 
is the Milk Guottop another goal gf Christian 
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pilgrimage. Here, according to tradition, fell a the Nabateans through the conduits cut into 

few drops of St. Mary's sacred milk while she the solid rocks alongside the Siq. 

was feeding baby Christ. The Tomb of Aaron, the brother and suc- 

A mosque in the nearby Mount Hebron cessor of Prophet Moses, crowns one of Petra*s 
encloses the tombs of Abraham, Isaac and cliffs— called Mount Hor— and is a goal of pil- 
Jacob. grimagc for the Jews, Christians and Muslima 

Second only to Jerusalem in sanctity, alike. 

Bethlehem and its suburbs are strewn with the For their burial and worship, the Nabatean 
monuments that recall to mind millcnnia-old kings got many colossal and charming tombs 
legends woven around them. and temples hew^n wholly out of the rose-red- 

Surrounded by the colourful 
mountain walls, the fabled city 
of Petra is situated in the 
wilderness of Southern Jordan 
through which passed the an- 
cient caravans touching Arabia 
Felix (Yemen) , Palestine, 

Egypt and Phoenicia (licba- 
non). The Beduins of ttu' region 
amassed a staggering fortune 
in their mountain fastnesses by 
pillaging and plundering these 
caravans. 

The liuge wealth accumu- 
lated through the generations 
and occasional contacts with 
the civilized people had a 
sobering effect on th(' marau- 
ders. Gradually, they settled 
in the valley of Petra to lead 
a peaceful life and turned into 
traders and protectors of the IJ. M. the King Hm^ain of Jonlan with Ins brothers and 
caravans they have looted in '^islor 

the past. Thereafter, Petra grew into a rocks. The best preserved and most magni- 
flourishing kingdom and had a dynasty of ficent of these marvels of architecture is the 
its rulers known in history as the ^Nabatean tomb of a Nabatean king, erroneously known in 
Dynasty^ flOO B.C. — 100 A.D.). Arabic as the Khazinatul-Firaun meaning 



The unique and astonishing multi- 
coloured entrance to the ‘Caravan city’ is 
through a long Siq or -ii deep narrow gorge — 
one of the wonders that arc Petra s proud pos- 
sessions. A legend has it that the famous Siq 
opened up as Prophet Moses struck his rod 
against the rock when he led his persecuted 
people (Bani Israel or Early Jews) from the 
captivity of Pharaoh to this naturally fortified 
valley on route to the ‘Promised Tjand’ (Pales- 
tine) . 

Believed to be yet another miracle of Pro- 
phet Moses is the Aen-e-Musa or the Spring of 
Moses just outside the famous Siq. Its sweet 
and silvery water was carried into the city by 


‘Treasury of Pharaoh.’ Its beautifully chiselled 
columns, rich outer and inner carvings and the 
towering facade throw light on the art and skill 
developi'd by the ‘Beduiri civilization.' 

Centuries of neglect as well as the wear 
and t(‘ar have i^laycd havoc with these struc- 
tures of superb beauty yet some of them still 
stand to proclaim to the world the prowess of 
their builders. 

The rising tide of the Roman conquests 
swept away the flourishing Nabatean Kingdom 
in 107 A.D. The Romans also carved out 
temples and theatres, and built caravanserais 
and arcades in and around this caravan strong- 
hold, but with the fall of the Nabateans, 
Petra’s prosperity gradually crumbled and stag- 
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nated. Two centuries later it lay desolate and 
forgotten . 

There is something at once grand and 
simple, magnificent and pathetic about this 
silent deserted city. 

Thanks to the inquisitiveness of I he Imuo- 
pean archaeologists the wonder city was re- 
discovered late in the. nineteentli century. and 
has been attracting tourists ('ver since. 

Petra’s ageless rucks niusl. have witnessed 
the pomp and pageant ly of (he caravan led by 
Queen of Sheba O'eiiienj to .leriis.'ilem ns wa‘11 
as the iiathetic plight of tlu' mosi, handsome boy 
of his tiini' (Prophej. .Tosci)li) wluai lie was sold 
by his troaelK’rous bi'odicis to the slave traders 
going to Mgy])t lluoneh this ionic. 

Th(‘ jouiiiey iroin Amin an to Petra is tiic- 
soine yet a visit, to ihi^ ^vonder of tlie roeks/ 
is woitli tlui trouble. 

Amman, the eoininercial centre* and fastly 
expanding cajulal of iln* llashiinite Kingdom of 
Jordan is sitiiati'd in a valhy and siretclies up 
the side valleys. 

The origin of tin* city dab's hack to a dis- 
tant past. Tile traces of the Ainnionite fortres.s 
built about 4,500 years ago when it was known 
as Rabbali or Italibatli Aiiinian heais testimony 
to its antiquity. Below' the historic walls of this 


ruined fortress W’as laid the plot of the popular 
Biblical story of ‘David and Bathshebab 

AVl'Ih the advent of the Romans in West 
Asia (107 A.D.), Amman was named Phila- 
deliihia and gained the status of a provincial 
city. The handsomely eonstriicted 4000-scater- 
aniphitlu'atre still stands (though in a diUi- 
pidated condition) as a reminder to tiieir rule. 

On the aero])olis facing modern Amnian arc 
the ruins of El-t^asr, a Muslim jiahiee dating 
Irom the (‘ighih century A.D. 

Less than sixty yi'ars hack, llu' booming 
iiicl ropolis of Joi’dan was a x illage of 2,000 
( -ircassians -refugees from ('zaiist Russia. To- 
day it boasU of aboiii half a million iiopulatiou 
including a larg(' mmilx'r (4 ri‘iug('('< from Tsiael. 
In th(‘ siirpi isingly .^hort pi'iiod of a oi'cndc, 
Jialalial buddings and l)Usm('>s mansions, bc:Ul- 
lilul home's and dec'orab'd shops wdU a \‘aricty 
of geiods, comfoi t*i])h‘ liotels and exci'llout schools 
ha\(‘ r(']dac(‘d its mnd-widlcd lioii^cs and Bcduiii 
c’im])v; and its age-old (‘aits and camels, don- 
keys and mules have yielded place' to cars and 
scooters, husi's and hieyeles. 

Amman of toelay is no nuirc a dirty, (histy 
and shrjiy small (own. Xow it wears the out- 
look ot a modern city ami rivals many of its 
size ill the West. 



tHE BRAN CASTLE 

“AGERPRES", ROIANIA 


RESEMBLiNG an imposing eagle’s nest, this the industrious Brasov people, above the Bran 
castle built some six centuries ago (1377) by Pass, vas meant to defend against the invasions 




'I'Ik' liigli watch water of (ho Jhaii Ca^tlo 


The inner yaid fa iiit:; iioilli 
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of the enemies, this important commercial road Along the tenturics, the Bran castle changed 
between Transylvania and Wallachia. many a time its owners; it belonged in turn to 
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Original iron gate dating from 1693 










FurniUin' and engraved viises from the IGth 
century. The chairs date from 1607 

the Kings of Hungary, to the Wallachian 
Princes, to the Brasov people, and from 1920 
to the dynasty of the Hohonzollerns. Its last 
owner was Ilcana of Hapsburg, bom Holicn- 
zollern. 

At present, the castle belongs to the Ruma- 
nian people and has been eliaiiged into a i)arli- 
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A view of the castle's court, hall with furniture 
gating from the 16 tb century 


Cheat of drawers in the Tyrolese hall 
( 18 tb century) 
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cularly interesting museum, displaying many 
original objects and furniture dating from the 
XVI, XVII and XVIII centuries. 

In the photos we find: 

1. The Bran castle, seen from the road. 

2. The entrance to tlie castle with its rec- 
tangularly sha])cd tower. During the 
battles boiling tar was poured on the 
besiegers from this tower. AVorthy of note 
is the coat of arms ornating the window 
shutters. 



A \ iow of 1h(’ copyi^tA mom. Even Ihe quill- 
p('iw iire at tlieir pin-fes 

3. A view of tile inner yard with the round 
tower, which formerly was the powder- 
mill of the castle. 

4. The high w^atcli _ tower. 

5. The inner yard facing north-cast. 

G. Original iron gate dating from 1693. 

7. The entrance to the hall of arms and 
(lining hall. 

8. Secret stairs between the first and third 
floor.s. It was this Avay tliat the garrison 
used to withdraw wlien the besiegers 
penetrated into tlie castle. The low arch 
still prescTves the traces of torch smoke. 

9. A view of the castle’s couit hall with 
furniture dating from the XVI century. 

10. Furniture and engraved vases from the 
XVII century. The chair dates from 
1607. 

11. Chest of drawers in the Tyrolese hall 
(XVIII century). 


12. A view of copyists* room. Even the quill- 
pens are at their places. ... 



The i^leeping room of the (letiiigm^lud 

13. The sleeping-room of tlu- disiinguishcd 
gii(‘sts: voivo(l('s, juinces and kings. Tho 
bed with the richly eai\cd wooden bal- 
dachin, is of a raic beauty (XVH cen- 
tury). 



Medieval fire-place (early 17tli century) 

14. Medieval fire-place (early XVII cen- 
tury). 


COUlVTRYSpE OF ENGLAND 

By MADHUSUDAN CHATTERJEE 


I COT the train as soon as I reached the Pad- 
dington Station in London. Thic train started 
a few niiniitcs afi/er I took the seat. Though it 
was a third class compartment, the seats wexc 
quite good and wcll-cushioncd, and I managed 
to sit bv the sitl(? of a window. Th^ handles for 
arm-rest were also con ifortable. As only a few 
minutes ago T had taken my nicals, and the train 
was running at a quite good speed, the eyes be- 
carr)f» hcaw to respond »o sleep. But whv should 
I sleep? I should (‘\|t r\ lliiiig Av'th open 



Countryside of Englnnd 

eyes. But what did I see actually? The tra n 
Vcis limning w'lli its characteiistii’ sound leaving 
behind tiigli-Iands as well as jdains and giceu 
grassy ficKU. beautiful collages, uiam a factory, 
sonVMinics a river. S^niicwlitue the people were, 
as it A\eie. holiliiig a ( (‘rcinonv of burning w Id 
bushes along the uiih\'*viy yard-. Here and ibeic 
srrokc was going up to mingle itself with tlie 
la} CIS of a cloud V sky. Soiiicwhere there; were 
rows of oak lieo as far as ilu' \ision i)er- 
r>iiltc(l. Soiiu'wheie enu' could see portions 
of benuliful stiaiglil roads. Somewhere row\s of 
hills or w Id foiestc; »iiiualed a long w'ay off could 
be seen. TIk 'v weiv jiJst like what \ou saw in 
British filnw. Somewhere flocks of ^heep were 
graz’ng in tin? fiehb. And how iK’nuliful wer,. the 
cultivated lands! Soul* weio fields of wdieat, some 
of flowers, somie being for h;afy vegctahles. But it 
appeared from a distance as if the Earth was 
taking rest spreading her garments all around. The 


farmlers were working in the fitlds, they w'ere 
being helped to the fullest extent by their wiomcn 
companions. 

Wlien I got down the train I could feel that 
I had come quite earlier than what WJas schedul- 
ed. I had no watch and that wlas the trouble. 

1 slowly came out of th^ Reading Station. 
I neither knew' any place nor any person. Still 
I would have to go to the garden of Sutton and 
Sons. 

There were many red colouri'd buses wait- 



Scenc of a building in the counly.-idc of 
England 

ing outside the station. I would have been glad 
if I had got any one of those. But one English- 
man told ii:)e, ‘‘You just walk a little and get 
T^iverpoo 1 Road-Trollv bus. Aou’Il be ahl^^ to 
reach near about the garden.'’ T rlid the sanjci. 
dl\. bus-conductor here was a real friend of the 
foreign |)assengers. lie asked mk' to get dowr'n 
at the proper plae^ and told me clearly which 
way and how far \ was to go to rcaili the garden. 

I went straight on without facing any other 
diflieulties. 

Up to that tinlc) T did not know what 
amount of difTerene^ really there existed belwTcn 
the countryside of England and a town. It 
was just like the towns. When I w^as coming by 
bus I saw a nunijber of shops, restaurants and 
bank^'. Those w^'ere the same as I saw in London. 
But thie cottages here were irrlbrc loriely. The 
surroundings wiere ir.ore silent. Every cottage 
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had a flower-garden either in front of it or be- 
hind. There were some lands for leafy vege- 
tables too. I saw) n^any small children crowding 
in front of th^ “Reading Corporation — Swimlming 
Bath.” There was a crowd but it w^as not undisci- 
plined. They arranged themselves in a queue. They 
had tow^jels in tlieir hands. It seemed to me that 
they w'ould get down the w^ater for swimming. 



A ilowcr Rardcn 

Tli(' high ])eak of ihc rliuich was as it w^re 
trying !o u.cet ih^^ sky. There was a larg^^ com- 
pound of lh(* old ( leiiialoiium. The secretariat 
building of the Reading Cui|)or:dion stood wilh its 
Kspeclable look. In on^ house [ saw' a beautiful 
bird in a cage*. 1 o n ie it looked like a ChoJidanG. 

1 enleied into a paik. It was l)io leiiough. 

There w^’cre railway-lines on the high land by the 

side of th^. i)aik. A Ira n ai)l)eaird on ihe line. 

SonUi jjeople were working on the other side. 
They w'ere perhaps building some sort of 

eirrjbanknienls in the fields. I could not hour 

any squabble or quarrel during their work. None 
j.vas interfering in their wTork. 


- After getting into the I boys 

silling on a bench. I asked one of them, “Which 
park is this”? 

The boy answered, “Palmer Park.” 

I saw a not'ce board which contained thd 
following: “Cycling, Motor Cycling and Motoring 
prohibited.” 

At the same n lonieiit I saw' a young boy 
passing by that w^ay on a r)cle. He passed like 
lightning. 

Then I reached the garden of Sul Ion and 
Sons quite earlier than the scheduled lime. 

(dravcl eo\er(*d the whole way. I went 
a litll,* way onwards and got to their ollice. 
One person was wailing iheie. As soon as ho 
saw n )(. h(' exclaimed wilh joy, *’i/ood afternoon, 

Ml. (diiiHo ji'e’’! 

The gentleman could rightly undta stand that 
I was no other than Chalhajiy and not Ibimhridge. 
or anyone else. Inlrcduclioii could he had 
fioii', the colour of mv skin. Probably the letter 



View of a I’ounliNside road 
whhdi I sent to them was responsible for this. 

The gvntleiraii said, ‘T am \eiv fdad to see 
you.” 

•‘'riumk you. -o ]' am. I ihiiik I have come 
eailier than ih^. scheduled time. I had no 'watch 
and tliat was the liouhlc. ’ 

“\eyer ndnd. 1 w^as expeeling \ou.'’ 

He expressed a feeling as if I was known 
to bin} for a long lime and said. ‘T will now' take 
you lo mv representative. The oflice is nearby. 
He will sh(nv vou c\erylhing. Vou better come 
to ir]<y car.” 

A motor car was waiting in front. I took 
a seat there. 
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Tlie gentlerran who welcomed me took the 
gear. Th^ distance was short and the car stopp- 
ed after a little while. 

Both of us got down. The gentleman then 
kook me to his office room. A big tabic was 
surrounded by about three chairs. I sat down 
on one of the chairs and asked, “May I get a 
glass of Water?” 

“Why water? I think tea would serve the 
purpose better.” 

He went out. There were some calalogiics 
on the table. I took one of then and began to 
turn over the [>ag(‘.s. I saw nicp coloured 

pictures inside it. They were pictures of 
flowers. The costly art papei of the catalogue 
easily attracted llic readers. Jt ie\ealed the 
good tas-Ie of the Com|)any. 



A Green House 


The gentleman returned with a cup of water 
and said, “Very sorry. I would have been glad 
to give you hot water but I did not fitid the 
arrangements icady just now. So please take 
this cup of cold water.” 

“That’s right. I was looking for cold, 
wiater.” 

I look the water. Another person r;inrie in. 

Tile previous gentleman introduced us. “He 
is Mt. ChaMc’ijec aufl he is Mr. Drew. 

Mr. Drew was a good-looking young man 
\o!th a tall well-formed body. He shook my 
hands and said, “Very glad to s<’e you. Sir.” 

The prxious gentlcinan then wiml out. 

I showed Mr. Drew m/ introduction letter 
which I got from the hndiau .louiiialisls’ Associ- 
ation. Hei was very glad to read it. 

Then We two w^ent out to see the garden and 
the cultivation thereof. 

Itf you entered any of the Green Houses 
you would have no intention to come out, the 
light was 80 orluch pleasing. Different types of 


flower-plants were kept in separate glass-cases. 
Beautiful flowers blossomled in each plant. 
And what should I say about numerous 
unknown flowers and their exquisite beauties! 
Ex'bn tlie temperature of the Green House was 
suitable for those plantsu The plants which 
grew in tropical countries were kept in glass- 
cases where it had been possible to main- 
tahi the lemjperaturc suitable for them by 
mechanical means. So^inle young women wore 
deeply engaged in their duties and not only 
young but sonic eldcily ladies were also engaged 
there the sail ,e job. 



View of a small river 


I saw in a rooiii,) many gunny bags aJid a 
boiler. Of cours^^ the boiler was not working 
but the buckets on which ])lants were grown 
wcie seallcred there in iiumbeis. 

Idle woikers Were painting suitable colours 
on different tvpes of flowers. They said that 
after iuich painting the floxvers would liecome 
fai more beautiful. 

Ilriside the other room T saw'. so;a'ei bu-^h- 
like things. I asked, “What will you get frorai 
these?” 

“W|ei get seeds fronj tliese. And these seeds 
are sent to the market for sale.” 

I walked with the gentlomian and sawj diffe- 
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rent cultivated fields. Those were of ladies* 
finger and of cauliflower. 

Here oxen were not used for the plough. 
The tractors had taken their place. 

Then comes the question of rainfall. Our 
peasants are very rc^uch anxious about the 
rainfall. In this country those problems are 
unknown. On th 0 two sides of a land there 
were two pipes and they were revolv ng with 
great si'it'ed. And Ll)e water wa^ falling on lha 
field like :ieliial lainfall. It was with so 'iriicli 
case that the eiillivalion \\as going on. No such 
year ]>assc(l lieie wluni ()ne> got disappointed 
afl(‘r sow^ing sec'ds. 

I a-ked ih() g('iille:iian, "‘Wlial’s about the. 
snakes in your rounirv?’’ 

‘'Snako?'” th(' person luriUHl to w and 
smiled, “W lu’rc ai,. ^iiak('s? Of ('ourne llieie ina\ 
ho .s(«i(.*. I)u! ihev air \eiy small and seen \ery 
iMel\. And if llie\ hil^ al all, llir^ do nut eaiibC 
m"iicli haiiii.’’ 
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I asked, “How many workers are on duty 
hiere?’^ 

“Sixty, But including the staff it w*!!! bo 
about 300. We are to wiork on 100 acres of land ” 

The gentleman very kindly took arie to every 
corner and showed me rqjany things. I got tired, 
he was not fatigued. Many persons like myself 
visit the nurseries daily and see their vast fields 
for ‘•owing eceds and their art and skill of 
aeticnlluro and they show them w^ith pleasure. 
There is no question of getting fatigued. One 
can coii ,e into close euiilact wflli tlieir spirit of 
woik and the pleasing Mirruundings of untiring 
lif(. in any village of Kngland any day (exeepting 
Satin (lays and Sundays).* 


* Mnglish translation of a Heiigali feature 
broadcast through BM.(\ London, on 3rd 
Sejileinber. 1953. 
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SOME STRAGGLING TRIBES IN INDIA 

Hr lUlABES (MTANDILV CHArDHURI 


Tm-: lubes of India, according (o 1951 Census, 
nuinbei'cd 1 w c‘niy-tiv(‘ iiiilbuns. These eou- 
slituli; Free India's composite aiitliiupological 
bulk of (Ijft'cri'iit aborigines (‘illua settled like 
the Naga, (lain, Kaehari, Kh;ir-i in Assam; 
Santal, Alimda in Bihar and Orissa; Bhuiya, 
Bliiiniij and Khoiid in Orissa; Oonds, Baigas, 
Konkiis in M.F. ; Bhils in Ihmihay and Oreater 
Rajas! ban; Knruinber, K.inikar, Iiulai and 
Yaiiadi in S^nitli India or they nuiy be of noma- 
die nature migrating from one ti’ibal zone to 
aiK)tli('r in search of food aiul habitation. 

(Tiriously- enongb, some* stragghas of these 
multifarious trihc's are noticed — far behind the 
gaze of the iiiiblie — to inhabit acioss a close 
terrain-belt of A\est Beiigd — in the ,fal|)aiguri 
District. They an* not nomadie or predatory 
by liabit, but sjieak a dialed of their own and 
are tribally distinet from the Tibeto-Burman 
off-shoots of any of the anthropological kinds 
generally found across the north-eastern fron- 
tiers of India. Their descent is yet untraced, 
though local traditiorvs confirm that they have 


iK‘eii, from tiini* out of mind, living in the same 
illage callecl Totapara, wdiich lies on an upland 
called Totapaliar in the Madariliat police- 
station of the .Jalpaiguri District 

'Diey are known as Tolos and live huddled 
u]> in an area of about four sciuare miles, en- 
conipassed by tlie most d(‘iisely type of a 
peculiar thhket and bramlile for wdiich the 
Dooars is so well-known. 

They are a meek people, rather friendly 
and reset vi'd hut (piile intelligent. Tlie 1901 
Census recorded tlu'ir number at 72 males and. 
99 IVinalcs and mentioni'd tlieni as Animists, 
W’hile their nniiiber as per subse([uent censuses 
were recorded as follows: 

("ctisas-yrar Mole Feniole Remark 

1911 125 MU Hindu 

1921 No separates record: as they were 
A 1931 recorded as Hindu in 1911. 

1941 Recorded as being 334 in number. 

1951 Recorded: there arc 7»1 huts in 
Totapara with 314 inhabitants — 
all Totos, 
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The heart of their sylvan . capital — Tota- 
para — can be reached by elephants from the 
nearest civil station Ballaiguri, Straw-covered 
bamboo-buttressed huts cluster in the hamlet 
having been mounted on dais (vulgo: machans) 
of wooden props six to seven feet high. Tree- 
stubbles generally hollowed out in notches 
contrive to serve as so many flights of “foot- 
boards/^ as it were, to the inner chambers of 
their forest huts; while they can be easily 
thrown up or withdrawn, at night or on demand 
of extraordinary jungly situations, like gang- 
ways. 

Every family-unit rears poultry, piggeries, 
as well as dairies on a miniature scale. 

Their hamlets have rather weird settings — 
thick forest and swift, babbling rills nearby or 
sparkling streamlets in laanote woods — con- 
stitute their only source of drinking water. 

On lh(' ('astern flank, the hilly terrain 
shoots 11 ]) into the Ikidoo peak where haunt the 
spirits of the sylvan (leity called Ishpa, akin 
to Pan. (hiriously tlie word Ishpa seems to be 
a variant of the Sanskrit term Ishwa, meaning 
the Supreme Being. The Totos arc generally 
very stout, have broad and defined f('atures, 
dark brown skin, small but slant eyes and wear 
scant cloths l)nt gorgeous ornaments and body- 
decoratora as becoming of the traditions of the 
aborigines. Male Totos delight in ornamental 
ostentations and w'car necklaces made of 
stringed coivnos or glass lieaiis. Females wear 
simple skirts and scarvi's, ])cndnloiis ear-rings, 
armlets, bracelets, rings as well as necklaces. 
They are free from priestly hierarchy, but the 
Totos liave unflinching faith in the Ishpa, 
W'hich helps them to conquer any situation, 
liowTver difficult or surmount any dang(U% 
however f(dt to be otherwise incurable like a 
fell disease or the tcaior of a w’ood-goblin. 

Offerings of meat and oblations of liquor 
arc made to appease the wrath of this liene- 
vOlent deity in the traditional manner in which 
the entire Toto-folks join in merry-junkettings. 
They also deify a pagan goddess called Chima, 
akin to llccate, which also seems to be a variant 
of Sjaiskrit word Chinmoye.c^ meaning the cos- 
mic Spirit. 

This deity is propitiated to bring on greater 
animal fertility or better harvest of bumper 
crops, a custom, which also obtains amongst 


other aborigines, whether in India, Africa of 
Australia, and is accompanied by offerings of 
cock, hen, hog, or black puppies. Goat offering, 
such as it was a custom with the Greeks, to 
appease the vengeance of a Moloch or Hecate 
is singularly unknown amongst the Totos. 
There are about a few cattle-heads in the little 
Toto-wwld. They eat pigs, goats, deer, birds 
of almost all categories, but not beef. This ex- 
plains the only reason why the 1921 and 1931 
Censuses recorded them as Hindus. Some of 
them also eat snakes, rhinoceroses or even tigers 1 
They call ‘rice’ — ^thc nuiriiza, wliich again ap- 
])cars to bo a variant of the Crock root oruza, 
from W’hich the word ‘rice’ has been derived. 

Their cooking is sini})le and done in ])ots 
w1iic‘h tluy can make from earth. Food is 
s(‘rv('d in w’ouden basins and vessels, w’hile 
lujiior in bamboo phials liadla (pot- 

brew'ed licpior) is their principal drink and life’s 
elixir, as it w'erc! 

Every Toto has his owni banihoo-w'allcd 
kitchen garden, where bari’ing vc'getables and 
greens, betel-nnts are grown aliimdani ly. There 
are also mango, jack-fruit and guava trees 
seatlerod here and tlu're in the Totolnnd. 

Like all settled aboiigines, their (“uUivalion 
is systematically primitive, (lu^y know' the art 
of sowdng broadcast their si'cds. It seems Unit 
like most of the aliorigines they were at hri^^t 
averse to the settled life of living l)y agriculture 
and did not know' how' to turn clods of earth 
by ploiighshaie, geared by a team of bullocks 
or buffaloes, w'hich they always f(‘lt like a tough 
job. But, as the proverbial junglf, they are 
always past-masters in the i'ut of clearing 
jungles and hunting games. They know the pro- 
cess of ])reparing clean soot-frei' wood-eharcoals 
wdiich tluy usi; as fuel in braziers in preference 
to the usual finavoud. AVhen a ])artieulir area is 
cleared of jungles, the same is ploughed up by 
rough wooden rakes and thc'n sow'ii over in turn 
by sc'ods of seasonal crops. By the eastern flanks 
of Tota])ahar runs the border of Blnitan, dotted 
here and there by ])alches of oranges, cultivation 
across the terrain ridges and furrows. This 
seems to be something like an enchanted world 
where — everywhere you notice — numberless 
oranges all in lush bloort) of golden colour, 
abound in luxuriance. The Totos have a good 
roaring trade in oranges, in their outlandish 
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realm. Father, mother, children, irrespective of 
sex and age, all become partners in this seasonal 
industry and carry large basketfuls of these 
golden treasures on their backs to sell at consi- 
derable cash price to the brparis, viz., middle- 
men traders who hail from nearby business 
towns as agents of big merchants of Calcutta or 
other important centres for the obvious purpose. 

The Totos are also good at l)askctiy and 
split-bamboo or wicker-matting crafts. This 
helps them also as cash-earners; or, they barter 
their wares for rice which forms the staple of 
their life’s only meat and drink. 

The 1951 Census records tliat this strag- 
gling, tiniest tribe in India, lias as many as a 
dozen or so of groups or sub-castes. Marriages 
among blood relations on either father’s or 
mother’s side, arc banned by their ethnic 
taboos, but tliey are essentially endogamous, 
in‘z., a Toto must marry a Toto. Hignmy is 
fairly unknown to lliein, but a young widow can 
re-many a year afler her husband’s death. Like 
all tribals, marriage is simple enough with 
them, it being only an affair with no ceremonial 
routine of oath-taking, such as it obtains 
arnongsl, their civilised counterpart elsewhere. 
But their Ihicchanal bout is, however, remark- 
able, joined by the entire folks of their com- 
munity-groups, with drum, band, cymbal, flute, 
jazz and dance. 

This smallest tribe in India has also some 
sort of Idliputian government and is noted too, 
for its capacity of survivality, endurance and 
flair for corporate living. 

The Totos bury tlieir dead as also know 
liow and when to bury their old hatchets in a 
brawl . 

Inheritance to goods and chattels or their 
properties follows from the law of the first-born 
on the male side, as it obtains among the Hindus 
and others of the civilised world. They also 
count their months by lunar calendar, starting 
from the third lunation, called tarrish, obvious- 


ly a variant in vulgo of tri-tithis i.e,, tritiya of 
Sanskrit. 

It is notable, however, that the Totos have 
not come under the proselytising influence of 
any outside religion, faith or culture, so far. 

It is a happy augury that the West Bengal 
Government have recently decided upon the 
setting up of a State Advisory Council for the 
Tribes as well as an Institute of Tribal Wel- 
fare and Researches somewhere at Calcutta. This 
will, assuredly, look to tlie interests of this 
straggling rernains of a fast decaying tribal 
people across the far eastern border of the pro- 
vince and help them grow up into a people quite 
eulturally knit-togethcr under one anthro- 
])ological group. 

Tliey arc, as a rule, a bit coyish by nature 
and pretty wary of the dm and cheer-free life 
of their more culturetlly superior counterparts, 
living in the haunts of civilisation in far-off 
cities and towns. 

They can stand any amount of rigorous 
hardship, except sophistries. For, they desire, 
to all intents and purposes to be left alone in 
their own wonderland of wood-doves, deer- 
stalking, hog-liunting or orange-raising to lead 
an unfettered life, untouched by the glare and 
greed of the fasliionablc world. Surely, they 
demand no Tutolarid for themselves like others 

their ilk in Tree India; they have no turn 
for frij^peiy politics, nor do they care altogetlier 
for what a diplomat might fight for a leben- 
srautn issue in picferriiig a separate claim for 
the hilly-tribes or for selves! 

indeed, to rejoice with the dreamy hills 
and dales; throb with the spookish rule of the 
sylvan I'shpa; laugh at gloomy spelL of Chinia — 
Nature, just to drink life to the lees and, say 
it tlif' last, farew’ell inaiifully before shuffling off 
tlu‘ mortad coil, is the only be-all and end- 
all of his mental Deutschland he craves here 
in the lonely tribal world under the sun! 
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Agra university colleg|:s and the u.p. government 

By Prof. PARESH NATH MUKHERJEE,m.a. and Prof. MAD AN LAL SANGAL, m.a., 
D.AA\ College, Dehradun, Agra Univerdty 


The attitude of the Congress Government of 
U.P. towards the Agra University Affiliated 
College Lecturers has not been what it should 
have been. The discriminatory policy and atti- 
tude of the U.P. Congress Government in this 
respect has caused deep disappointment and 
also resentment among the Lecturers in the 
Post-Graduate teaching Affiliated Colleges of 
the Agra University, They luivc been subjected 
to discriminatory treatment of the worst type, 
financial hardship, and whimsical, arbitrary, 
piecemeal, irrational reforms that have made 
the situation worst and increased the oefects 
and created heartburnings. 

We shall first of all state what the Govern- 
ment have done. Then we shall jioint out the 
defects and objections in what they have done. 
Finally we shall inoicate what remedies should 
be adopted, failing which what consequences 
their actions arc likely to lead (o. 

The object of this article is to make the 
intellectual elite of this country familiar with 
the enormity of the injustice done to us by our 
own national Government, — not to criticise 
them so much, and at the saiiK; lime il is 
hoped that the Government also benefiiting 
from a healthy criticism of the injustice, dis- 
crimination, and irrationality of their action, 
should remove these injustices, and thus estab- 
lish their claims to be regarded as a civilized 
modern progressive Government that docs not 
obstinately i)ersist in icfusing to remove the in- 
justice done by itself. We hope tlu' learned 
Doctor Sampurnanand, our Chief ^Minister, and 
the extremely cultured Education Minister 
Sri Kamalapati Tripathi will soc.n rectify the 
situation and do us justice. 

In tile Post-Graduat(' Colleges of the Agra 
University formerly the Lecturers were given 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 450 and the Heads of the 
Departments Rs. 300 to Rs. 600, when in the 
Residential Universities of U.P. the Lecturers 
were given Rs. 300 to Rs. 500, the Readers 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 800, and the Heads of the 
Departments Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,200 or Rs. 1,250 
(we are not sure) . Thus the difference in the 
ceiling in the case of the Lecturers was Rs. 60 


only as between Agra University Colleges and 
the Residential Universities of U.P. 

Recently the U.P. Government abolished 
the Readers’ post in the Residential Universities 
by giving all Lecturers there the grade Rs. 300 
to Rs. 800. Thus the difference in the ceiling 
of Lecturers’ pay now became (Rs. 800 minus 
Rs. 450) Rs. 350. So, when our leaders did not 
talk of the ‘Socialist Pattern of Society’ the 
difference was Rs. 50, but when they indulged 
in such talks th(' difference became Rs. 350! 

The Congress Government of U.P. next 
indulged in whimsical, piecemeal, irrational re- 
forms in the Agrii University Colleges. They 
gave a so-callcd vSenior Grade (Rs. 300 to 
Us. 600) to the second and third men in the 
Post-Graduate Colleges where there arc five 
and eight teachers in the Department. In this 
manner in some big Departments even tlie fifth 
or sixth men arc getting this Senior Grade where 
there are, say more than twenty or twenty-five 
teachers . 

Now, this Senior Grade given to the second, 
third, fourth, etc., men in the Post-Gradual c 
Departments of our (Colleges having five, ('ight, 
etc., number of teachers, not based on the 
academic (lualifications or the length of service 
of the recipients of the Senior Grade, is ex- 
tremely unjust, invidious, and unreasonable, 
and has created very natural resentment and 
bitterness of feelings among the vast majority 
of tJic Lecturers who for no fault of their own 
have not got it. The defects of this action may 
be pointwise summarised as follows: 

1. First Class second men with very long 
service to their credit in smalh^r Dcfyartments 
(?.c., where the number of teachers is below 
five) have not got the Senior Grade when very 
junior Second Class (or even Third Class in some 
cases) second and third men in larger Depart- 
ments (for no credit of theirs) have got it. How 
strange! 

2. AVhen all second men (those in smaller 
Departments, i.e,, having less than five 
teachers) have not got the Senior Grade, some 
third, fourth, and even fifth men (in very 
largo Departments) have got it. Is it justice? 
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3 . Those who have got it arc not only not 
more qualified than those who have got it 
(often they are definitely less qualified), but 
they do not have to do any additional work, as 
the maximum number of periods that a Post- 
Graduate teacher has to teach is fixed at 
twenty-one periods a week by statute, no 
matter there are five, eight, or eighty 
teachers in a Department. One fails to \mder- 
stand why some persons should be esi)ccially 
given greater salary and greater gl<Jry? And 
for what reason or justification? 

4. Again, if (as certain persons in the 
U.P. Government want to make us believe), 
the government's object was to give a lift to 
a few very senior, old, deserving second men 
in some of the older (Colleges whose future it^ 
blocked by Heads of the Departments of the 
same age, then Ihis measure has defeated that 
object even. For by it similar senior, old 
deserving second men in smaller De[)arlments 
(not having five teachers) are not covered. 
So, the bottom is knockeal out of (heir not very 
leasonable excuse. 

5. Again, if lh(‘ imi)ortance of a Depart- 
ment increases by I’cason, not of the especial 
academic qualifications or accomplishments of 
the sc'cond or third men, but by reason of 
having five or eight teachers in the Depart- 
men(, tluai the natural (piestion arises — why 
give the Penior Grade to the second and third 
men only, why not to all the five and eight- 
(('achers of the Department? 

6. It has put some second, third, and 
even fourth and fifth men on par with their 
Heads of (be Departments, which is unique in 
history and which docs not make sound sense. 

7. Nowhere in the world we heard of 
giving a Senior Grade to less qualified men in 
preference to more qualified men, to junior men 
in preforenee to senior men, and in which tiic 
academic qualification and length of service of 
the recipients was no matter for consideration. 
But this is what our own Congress Government 
have done. This is the truth. And is not truth 
really stranger than fiction? 

This patent injustice to all lecturers in our 
colleges (other than a few second and third 
men, etc.) should be removed at once by ex- 
tending this Senior Grade (Rs. 300 to Rs. 600) 
to all lecturers in our Post-Graduate Colleges, 


no matter how much it may cost the Govern- 
ment, and no matter that they have chosen to 
indulge in an ‘economy drive' just now. A 
patent injustice must be removed speedily at 
all costs and no excuse should be pleaded to 
perpetuate this oppressive injustice a day more. 
It must be noted clearly that this injustice was 
done to us by spending more government money 
(by giving Senior Grade to some persons), and 
therefore the Government should not hesitate 
to spend still more Government money to cor- 
rect this injustice by extending this Senior 
Grade (Hs. 300 to Rs. 600) to all other lec- 
turers in the Post-Graduate Colleges of the Agra 
TTniversity, if necessary, by imposing some such 
tax as the Education Cess. This irritating dis- 
criiuinalion must go in any rase at all cost. 

We earnestly hope and request the enlight- 
ened and sympathetic leaders in charge of the 
Province whether in the Government or outside 
to realise the grave and gross injustice done to 
us and without any further delay or the need 
of any further agitation to correct the sorry and 
unjust state of affairs soon, very soon. The 
just (jovernment should do justice by — 

1. Immediately extending the Senior 
Grade (Rs. 300 to Rs. 600) to all lecturers in all 
Post-Graduate Colleges of the Agra University, 
and thus introduce uniform grade among the 
lecturers (who do the same type of work). 

2. Giving our Heads of the Departments a 
better grade or at least an allowance so that 
there may l)e some recognition for their greater 
responsibilities. And also between the Heads 
and the second men lecturers there should be 
some difference. 

3. If i)ossible just now, if not possible 
jiisl now then surely at a future date, the 
Government should give the same grades to the 
Post-Graduate College teachers of the Agra 
University as to the teachers of the Residential 
Universities of the State, for there should be no 
difference for doing the same work between the 
sister Universities of the State. In this connec- 
tion they should kindly note that the non-Post- 
Graduatc-tcaching Affiliated Colleges of the 
Residential Universities of U.P. can never be 
compared with the Post-Graduate- teaching Affi- 
liated Colleges of the Agra University, and as 
such our Post-Graduatc-teaching Affiliated 
Colleges should get the Grade of the Residential 
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Universities, and not the lower grade of their 
Affiliated Colleges. 

Any reasonable man can see that our de- 
mands -are most reasonable and just. It is 
sincerely hoped that public syir.tpalhy will 
be on our side, and that ihe (i<3verninenl will 
undo the mischief it has done (may be without 
meaning it), and thus not force us to take re- 
course to trado-uniuiisin which wc do not surely 
like. The Congress Party that rerciv(‘d Caii- 
dhiji’s blessings sliouM never slick to obstinately 


refuse to remove the injustice it has done to 
us. Let it not be said of the Congress Cabinet 
of tlie Utkar Pradesh Government what T^rd 
Ripon said of the British Cabinet once, ^‘Thc 
Cabinet, I admit, has got the giant’s strength, 
and it is using it like a giant.” The credit and 
strength of a modern civilized Government lies 
not in obstinacy or doing injustice particularly 
to the builders of the nation; but in doing 
justice and in yielding before the right cause. 


-: 0 : 


U.S.A’S INTEREST IN RABINDRANATH 

By BENOYENDHA SENGTTPTA, 

^%prrintrrirlenlj Cataloguing Division I, National Library, Calniita 


DuniNG my recent visit to the United States 
under thi‘ U.S. Department of State’s Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Programme I 
had occasion to visit quite a number of impor- 
tant libraries — Public, University, State and 
Federal. I was interested to know the A\ealth of 
Indie material in these lil)raries and was im- 
pressed by (he collection in the llaivard Univer- 
sity Library (^Massachusetts) , New York Pub- 
lic Library, Liluary of (k)ngi!'s^ (Washington 
D.C.). In the Library of Congress, Rabindranath 
Tagore’s works in original (besides i ranslations) 
are well-represented. AAnierever I went I found 
people evincing interest in Gurudev Tagore. 
While at the International House, 500 Riverside 
Drive, New York, I found that the ‘Poetry 
Society’ was much interested in Tagore and I 
volunteered iny services to recite and read from 
Tagore at an after-dinner meeting arranged by 
the Poetry Society. Tlie programme was for 
recitals and readings from Ereneli and Bengali. 
After recitations and readings from French 
were over I recited and read from Bengali 
(Tagore’s poems) and the audience were 
much impressed that they ^\ ant eel that the time 
schedule be extended. Some of them wished 
that recitals and readings from Tagore should 
have been included in Item I. 


In the Library of Congress I found a large 
number of translations of Tagore’s work in 
various languages of tlic world. A list of those 
in languages other than bhiglish is given 
below: 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Gitanjali (transliterated title Gilanyali) . 
Warszawa, 1922. Tr. by David Frish- 
man. MO p., plates, port. 23 Um. 

— In nd)rcv\ 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Gitanjali (Ilahiler), (r. by Biilent Eeevit. 
Turkcceyc Ceviren: Bulent Eeevit. Isa- 
bul, Ahmet Sait Matbaasi, «1941. 98 p., 
20om. 

— In Turkish. 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Gitanjali (Nefeslcr), tr. by Ibrahim Hoyi. 
Istambul, Rcmzi Kitabcn, 1942. 115 (1) 
p., illus. (port., facsim.) . 30cm. 

— In Turkish 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Gitanjali, tr. by Di Di Roge. Mumbai, 
Indiyana Iloma Pablikesana, 1941. 10, 
61 p. 22cm. 


— In Marathi. 
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Togore, Rabindranath; Mashi 

Meine lebcnscrinnerungen; tr. by Helene 
Meyer. Munchen, K. Wolff, 1923. 3 p. 
370 (1) !>., 1 1. ‘ISJcin. 

— In German. 

Tagore, Rabindranath: My Reminiscences. 

Vlii cc temps la souvenirs, d’enface et dc 
jeunesse, traduction d’Audroo Karpelos. 
Gap ( 1 1 antes — Ali)cs) Piihliciations Chi- 
Ira, Editions Opliyro, 19r>0. 

—In French. 

Tagore, Rabindranatli ; My Rcmhn'srcnccH, 

Souvenirs: Traduit do ... per Mine K. 
Pieegnska. Paris, Kditioncs do la nouvclle 
revile francaiso, (1924). 

3 p.l., (9), 221 ])., 1 il. 19cm. 

Tr. Emma l^jcczyii-ka (IP’icliubach). 

—In French. 

Taimie. Rahindraiiath; My Rcinljilsrcnccs. 

AliMiiorias, tr. Gulaiiaia Lobato d(‘ Morals 
Pereira. Rio de Janeiro, J. Olympio, 
19*16. 

229 p. ])or(., 23cm. (Memorias, dinrios 
( oinpos.-‘' 0 s,IG ) . 

— In Foitnancsc. 

Tagorc', Ratjindrimath : N(t[innaV.stn. 

Nationalism, Ir. by I. Adiilomi. Warszawa, 
1922. 

91 (1) p., 23cm. 

Title transliterated: ha-TiCumiyutli. 

— In Ifcbreir. 

Tagore, Rabindi anntli ; Sacrifice it Other Viays. 

Das opfer und anderc Dramen. 

— In German. 

Tagore, l^abindraiiatli : Red Oleanders. 

. . . Transliterated title: Rasskazy. 

158 p. 20(^m. 

— In Russian. 

Tagore, Rabindranath: The Religion of Man. 

La religion d I’home, tr. per Jane Droz- 
vignie, 6 ed. Paris, Rieder, 1933. 

296 p. 19cm. (Lc prosateux modernas) . 

— In French. 

Tagore, Rabindranath: Stray Birds. 

Zwervende vogels (uit hot Engelsch ver- 
tacld door Johan de Molenaar) . Amster- 
dam, Wcrcldbibliothcek-vcrceniging, 1941. 

101 p. 17cm. 

— In Dutch. 


Tagore, Rabindranath: Thought Relics. 

. . . Title transliterated: Lehishoth ne- 
shamah (tr. by I. Adiilomi). Warszawa, 
4923. 

— In Hebrew, 

Tagore, Rabindranath: The Trust Property. 

(The trust propeity). Title transliterated: 
Shomcr ha-Nahalaii. 'fel-Aviv, 1922-23? 

15 p. 152cm. 

— In Hebrew. 

Tagoie, Rabindranath. SckcHons. 

. . . lya Inna imeva, Nacionelismo, Per- 
sonalidad, Sadhana; traduccion hecta en 
el Deparlamcnlo editorial. (Mexico), 
Universidad nacioiial dc Mexico, 1924. 

— In A^panish. 

Tagore, Rabindranath: Selections. 

Selceeion de Pvabindranath Tagore. Mexico, 
D.F., Vargas Rea, 1941 . 

3 ]).!., 9-77 p., 1 1. IGicm. 

— In Spajiish. 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Amor, versiones, parafrasis y iccreationes 
de Eduardo Conanza. Illustracioncs de 
S(‘rgi() Trujillo. Bogota, Libreria Siiram- 
ena, (1915). 

2 p.l., 7-125 IK ilhis. 17em. (Goleccion 
j\agegant(‘, 10). 

— In Spanish, tr. from the French. 

Ta ore, Rabuidranat h . 

Chansons dc Rabindranath Tagore, vingt- 
six chants transcrits par Arnold A. Bake 
— Paris, P. Geutheer, 4935. 

129 (1) p. 28 X 22em. 

— In French, 

Tagore, Rabindranath: Chitra. 

(Ciiitra). Warszawa, 1922. 

37 p. 232^11. 

Transliterated title: Hitra, (r. by David 
Frishman . 

— hi Hebrew. 

J'agoie, Rabindianath : Woman. 

(Woman) . Title transliterated: Iva-Ishah. 
Warszawa, 1923. 

14 p. 23om. 

Tr. of Wonum by I. Adulomi. 

— In Hebrew. 

Tagore, Rabindranath: The Wreck. 

(The Wreck). Title transliterated: ha- 
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Sefinah ha-tcrufah. Tr. by Uriel Hal- 
perin. Tel- Aviv, 1930. 

253 p. lOicrn. 

— In Hebrew, 

Tagore, Rabindranath, tr, 

Kabir, 15th C. 

Cicn poeraas dc Kabir; version Englcsa do 
Rabindranath Tagore, tradiiccion al 
tellano eon notaa y prologo dc Joacpiin 
V. Gonzaliz. 2 ed. Buenos Aires, Librc- 
ria “La Faeultad,’’ J. Roldan y C. a, 
1923. 

146 p., 3 1., front, (port.) 19lem. 

— In French 

In the Reference and Bibliography Division 
of the Library of Congress I found complete 
sets of International Index to Periodicals, 
Renders’ Guide to Periodical Literature, Subject 
Index to Periodical Literature, Literature Index 
and other Indexes. I fully availed of the In- 
dexes to compile a tentative bibliography of 
periodical articles by and on Tagore. I was even 
granted .a Stack Pass to collect materials and 
to verify from the periodicals holdings of the 
Libraiy of Congress. But unfortunately the 
time at my disposal was too short to verify each 
item for the purpose of annotation. 

The following list, entitled T<i(J(^ri(ina, may 
be of some help to research scholars and enthu- 
siasts: 

Tac.ortana 

From articles appearing in periodicals, mostly 
foreign^ in European languages by Tagore. 
(Mostly translations), 

Tagore, Rabindranath: Selections, 

Selections from his work (with biographical 
note) . 

(In Scholastic, v. 41, January 14, 1946. 
p. 15). 

Tagore, Riabindianath. 

Aphorisms. From the Bengali of and tr. 

by Rabindranath Tagore. 

(In Quest, April, 1916, pp. 530-2). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

At the fair. 

(In Fortnightly, vol. 99, April, 1913, p. 
790). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Autumn: poem. 

(In vol. 20, October, 1920, p 861). 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Babus of Nayanjorc: &tory. 

(In Golden Book, v. 21, March, 1935, 
pp. 275-281). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Case for India: abridgment. 

(In International Digest, v. I, May, 1931, 
pp . 32“3) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 

Child: poem. 

(In Good Housekeeping, v. 64, M-iy, 1917, 
p. 38). 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 

Christmas greeting to Librarians. 

(In Library Journal, v. 55, December 15, 
1930, p. ^999) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 

Cloudy Day; tr. by B. Ilbatlacbaiva. 

(In Spectator, v. 147, July 11, 4931, ]). 46). 
Tagore, Rabindranath : Grcsceni Moon : Selec- 
tions, 

(Selections from the Oescent Moon) . 

(In Survey, v. 31, February 14, 1914, p. 
528, port) . 

1'agore, Rabindranath, 

Dalia. 

(In Delineator, v. 35, Dec.. 1911. }>p. 11-12). 
T agor e, R a bi nd r a n a t h , 

Day’s Knd: poem. 

(In Forum, v. 51, Jan., 1914, p. 145) . 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 

Die nacht der erfullung. 

(In Deutsche Rimdschan, v. 486, March, 
1921, p. 331). 

1\igore, Rabindranath, 

East and West: poem. 

(In Independent, v. 88, Oct. 2, 1916, p. 16). 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 

East and West. 

(In Living Age, v. 311, November 26, 1921, 
pp. 523-9) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 

East and West. 

(In World Tomorrow, v. 12, May, 1929, 
pp. 225-26) . 

Tagore, Rabiiidranath. 

East and West in India. 

(In Diving Age, v. 310, September 3, 1921, 
pp. 577-584). 
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Tagore, Rabindranath. 

East to West. 

(In Atlantic Monthly, v. 139, June, *1927, 
pp. 729-734). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Epigrams: poem. 

(In Poetry, v. 8, vSoptember, IQK), pp. 
238-245) . 

Tagore, RabindranaHi. 

Evening in July. 

(In Atlantic Monthly, v. 112, July, 1913, 
pi>. 58-61). 

'ragore, Rabindranath. 

Fairy Reveals Herself; ir. by lb Bhatta- 
eharya . 

(In English Review, v. 50, March, 1930, 
pp. 354-7). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

LeUers that Sliaekli’ (»ur Mind. 

(In Asm, V. 37, May, 1937, pp. 342-3). 
Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Four (’hapters: novelelb. of )ou!ig India. 

(In A.sm, V. 3(), December, 1936, pp. 765-9; 
V. 37, February, 1937; pp. 108-*10; Ai>ril, 
1937, p. 30) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Gandhi, the Man. 

(In Asia, v. 38, Oetobei, 1938, f)p. 579- 
580) . 

Tagorc', Rabindranath. 

Sor>g Offerings ((ritanjili) : puern 
(In Current Opuiion, v. 54, March, 1913, 
p. 236). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Gitanjali: poem. 

(In Independent, v. 76, November 27, 
1913, p. 403). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Glance: poem; tr. by R. Bhallachaiya. 
(In Spectator, v. 146, Febiuarv 7. 193 (?) 
p. 179). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Great Britain and India. 

(In Spectator, v. 145, August 30, 1930, 

p. 280). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Harbinger: poem. 

(In Current Opinion, v. 69, August, 1920, 
p. 265 and in Literary Digest, v. 66, 
September 25, 1920, p. 400) , 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Harbinger: poem. 

(In Nation, London, v. 27, June 5, *1920, 
p. 315). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

India: An Appeal to Idealism. 

(In S'jyectator, v. 144, June 7, 1930, p. 1932). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

India and Bengal Lancer. 

(In Spectator, v. 145, November 22. 1930, 
pp. 774-6). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

India and Russia: a contrast; abridgment. 

(In International Digest, v. 2, February, 
1932, pp. 33-5). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

India at its Worst. 

(In Living Age, v. 330, August 7, 1926, 
pp. 333-5) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

India’s Message lo Japan. 

(In Outlook, v. 113, August 6, 1916, 

pp. &50-81). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Issue in India. 

(In Spectator, v. 148, January 30, 1932, 
p. 145). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Keyscrling as a Philosopher. 

(In Liidng Age, v. 328, January 16, *1926, 
pp. 158-60). 

4 iigore, Rabindranath. 

Last Song: li. In B. Bhaltacharya. 

(In Spectator, v. 148, Januaiy 2, 1932, 

p. 11). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Lrlters at Sea. 

(In Living Age, v. 316, Febru iry 10, 1923, 
pp. 344-351). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Letters from Abroad. 

(In Living Age, v. 316, January 13, 192S, 
pp. 89-93) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Love Discarnate: poem,. 

(In Spectator, v. 147, December 5, 1931, 
p. 766). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Man from Kabul. 

(In Outlook, v. *100, February 14, 1914, 
pp. 356-360). 
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Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Mein0 Religion; ubers. von R. Otto. 

(In Western Monatsch, v. 149, Dec., 1930, 
pp. 345-60). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Mcine Schule. 

(In Deutsche liundschf^n, v. 18il, April 20, 
pp. 127-143). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Message from India. 

(In Living Age, v. 338, July 1, 1030, 

pp. 518-20). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Message of Hindu Stnge; Ir. l)v 0. K, Rn\ . 
(In Open Court, v. 30, March, 1925, 

pp. 129-30, port). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Mohandas Iviramchand Gandhi. 

(In Living Age, v. 312, March, 1932, 
p. 42). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Mother India. 

(In Liv'itig AiJe, v. 333, DeccMiber 15, 1927, 
pp. 1085-7). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

My First Grief; Ir. by 11. BhaOnchaiya. 

(In Spectator, v. 146, Marcli 7, 19»1»1, 

pp. 343-4). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

My Mii-tress of th(‘ Time: poem. 

(In London. Mercury, v. 39, Dc-ccinbcr, 
1938, p. m ) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

My Nan A-*: sloiy, ir. from the Ikaignli h\ 
Satya IJhusan Sm. 

(In Asia, Janiiaiy, 1931, p. 51). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

My Parting Wi^i for the Won ion of Amcr'ea. 
(In Ladies' Horne Journal, v. 34, March, 

1917, p. 9). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

My Prayer: poejc. 

(In Good House Keeping, v. 63, October, 
1916, p. 34). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

My School. 

(In Living Age, v. 326, September 5, 1925, 
pp. 525-529). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

My School. 


(In The Modern Review, January, 1031, 
pp. 1-4). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

My Song. 

(In World Review, v. 6, May 7, 1928, 
p. 427). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Natiomilism in the West. 

(Til Atlantic Monthly, v. 119, March, 1917, 
pp. 289-301). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

New Age. 

(In World Tomorrow, v. 3 , NovcmbiM’, 
1925, pp. 340-3). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Ni w Dolls and Old: !-!oi\; ti. bx P. 
Bhattacharya . 

(In Spectator, v. 146, February 21, 1931, 
p. 265). 

Tagore, Ral)indranatli . 

New Year: poem. 

(In Spectator, v. 146, January 10, 1931, 
p. 50). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Night and lYloining. 

(In JHbhcrt Journal, v. 26, July, 1930, 
pp. 577-582). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

On the Calcutta Road. 

(In Asia, v. 21, February, .1921, pp. 102- 

107). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Orice wher,. We v\tje Bnlh Together: pf>rMii. 

(In Nation, v. 113, August 24, 1921, 

p. 204) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Oiiciital and Occidental Music. 

(In Harpers Weekly, v. 58, April 11, 1914, 
p. 13). 

T agurc, R abindranath . 

Parrot’s Training: satire. 

(In Asia, v. 34, February, 1934, pp. 110- 
112). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

The Pathway; tr. by B. Bhattacharya. 

(In Spectator, v. 446, February 14, 1931, 
p. 221) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Patriot. 
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(In World Tomorrow j v. 12, January, 

1929, pp. 10-12). 

Tagoj-e, Rabindranath. 

Pocmea. 

(In Revue dc Ports ^ v. 28, pt. 5, Sept. 15, 
1921, pp. 262-9). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Poet’s Religion. 

(In Century, v. 102, June, 1921, pp. 240-6). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

PoaL Office: drama. 

(In Forum, v. 51, IMareli, 1014, pp. 455- 

471). 

d'agore, Rabindranath. 

r»aver for These' 'J iiiH’s: ])()eii]. 

(In Litung v. 201, INFaieli 20, 1920, 
p. 736). 

Tagoi'e, Rabindranatli. 

Princi{)le of Llleraliii-e. 

(In Lirimj Age, \. 333, Nov. .15, 1927, 
pp. 920-925). 

Tagore, Hai)indranatli. 

Rabiiidiaiiatli Tagoie on iMiropean Music; 
tr. by R. Thomas. 

(In Fh/de, v. 11, Augusl, 1923, p. 524). 

Tagor(\ Pabindranatli. 

Rainy Noon; Ir. by lb Bliattacharya. 

(fii Spertator, v. 147, Ocdolier 10, 1931, 

p. 453). 

Tagore, Rabindi'anatli. 

Round Table Conference. 

(In Spectator, v. 145, Nov. 15, 1930, 

p. 721). 

Tagore, Rnlandranath. 

Runaway. 

(In fJtvng Afjr, v. 303, Novem))er 29, 1919, 
pp. 551-561). 

1"agore, Rabindranai li. 

Schoolmaster. 

(In Lliu’np^ Age, \ . 323, Nov. 29, 1921, 

pp. 477-48:1). 

Tagore, Rabindranatli. 

Shakespeare : poem . 

(In JAving Age, y, 314, July 8, 1922, 

p. .118). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Shishu Bholanatli or TIic Infant Lord Forget- 
ful; tr. by Harindranath Chatto- 
padhyaya, (poem) . 

(In Living Age, v. 319, November, 1923, 
p. 237). 

10 


Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Skeleton . 

(In Currcht Op'uion, v. 65, August, 1918, 
pp. 125-6). 

4' ! gore , R abindrana th. 

Skeleton: a study in Karma. 

I fn Living; Agr, \. 310, August 20, 192 (?), 
pp. 487-491). 

T.’gore, Rabindranath. 

SkeUdoii: poem. 

(Ill Litararif Digest, v. 85, June 27, 1925, 
p. 34). ^ 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Son of Alan: poem. 

(Ill ('liri.\li(in Cinliirij, \. 52, April 10, 
1935, p. 486). 

Fagore, Rabindranath. 

Song- IRid: poem. 

(Jn L.i-iig Age, v. 324, Maich 14, 1925, 

p. (]08). 

4’ .gore , babindraiiath. 

Song Bird; poem. 

(Ill Pujiidar Fducatioii, v. 42, June, 1925, 
[K 573). 

Tiaoie, Rabindranath. 

Song of India. 

(In Indcpendenl, v. 105, April 30, *1921, 
1>. 445). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Sorrow’s Dark Nigld: poem. 

(In (Airistian Century, v. 59, Jamiaiy 14, 
1942, p. 55). 

Tagore, liabindranath . 

Sun 1 nna- 1 ( in eers : poem . 

( In Fori nuihtlig v. 103, May, 1915, p. 846). 

Tagoj’e, Ibibmdraiiaili . 

S\m^el. of (lie Century: pocmi. 

(In Tomorron^ \. 11, January, 

1928, p. 32) . 

Taeoi Ibibindranalb . 

Tagni< f>n H > DivUviiig.'^. 

(In Indian Art and Letters, 4, 1930, 

pp. 69-72). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Tell a Stnrv: tr. by H. Bhaltacharya. 

(In Spectator, v. 146, February 28, 1931, 
p. 306). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Temple: poem. 

(In Living Age, v. 280, January 10, 1914, 

p. 68). 
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Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Tempi,, of Gold. 

(In Literary Diyesf, v. 47, Deecjiihcr <13, 
1918, p. 1189). 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Thanksgiving: j)oi')n. 

(In Literarii Di/'csl, v. .'53, Nov. 4, 1916, 
p. 1180)'. 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

Three ( ]onv4Tsiili(»ns. 

{In Asi^. Maich \m ? n;*. \?n]- 

143), port. 

Taj^oro, J^abindraiiath. 

To Africa- poiun, 

(III Speci(itcn\ 158. Muy 7, H.)37, p. S58‘. 

Tagore, ItahiiKlraiuilli . 

To the WiUcli: poi’ii . 

(In Atluhlir MonlhllL v. 114. \!a\, 

p. 681). 

Tagore, HabindranaHi . 

Ttlul cl ill;. 

(In I.irinfi A(j(\ v. 31)4, Octohci* IS, 11319, 
pp. 1 411- 1 :>()!. 

Tagore, llahiiulranatli . 

Try^t : poem. 

(In Livintr \. 'Ml\. 5i:^ii'-! M\ 

Pi>. 573-571). 

Tag('Te, Tlabindranal i . 

t) rrc' : pi’i'i-i. 

(In L'ttfnrv DiarH. v 47, \ugiu-T 19, 
1913, !>. 21Si . 

T.'icmrt*, Iv.Mhiriflniiui; ‘i 
of (llilllii ' . 

(Ill Aev, V. J.nnniy ‘^1 192'J, 

pp. 139-1501. 

Tjgori', Tiabindr:irirPli 

I)i(' vcrloi’iaic-'i jiiwclie; ci viulibiTij, obi r- 
von If. Meyer- hi 111 icK' . 

(In Western 4/er//G'; ,/ //, v. J 15 
1929, pp. 494-500) 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Voice of Hiurlttnity. 

(In Living Age, v. 331, October 15, 1926, 
pp. 172-176). 


Tagore, Rabindranath . 

Water Hyacinths: poem: Ir. hy j\. 

(In Ifotciriariy v. 44, Juno, 1934, p. 58). 

Tagon*, Rabindraiiatli . 

Wayfarer: story; 1r. by S. Tagore. 

(In Living Age, v. 352, Mareli, 1937, 
pp. 28-34). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

\V4ien All M> Doorb arc Open: jioeni. 

(In Living Aeji , v. 325, May 30, 1925, 
p. 474). 

''J'agor(\ Kabiiidranatli . 

AVlieii fbanez jninfied on liis liai and oilier 
literary troubles of a leidnu* bureau, 
iln Litcfiijg DigesiL v. 79. Oclcbcr 6, 
1928. i>p.\50-5) . 

4’ago^(^ Rabindranatb . 

Wl'v l am and Ih i arc Sn'.!isj),’M.-,il>le. 

(In Cunt'nt Ojjft'Ani, v. 35, S^pleinh«M. 
1013, i)p. 485-80, i)oit). 

Tagore, Rabindranath . 

W'onian . 

(In Mctifo,', V. 9, M:iy, 1921, pj). 5-12, 

I)()l4 . ) . 

Tagore*', Ra.bindi anatli . 

W'ohuin: })()(‘m. 

(Ill Mcn(Of\ V. 9, Afay, J92I, ]'. 3). 

Tagoi’e, I'Jabnidranatli . 

Wcinatit in Soiiow: pcein 

(In Living Age, v 280, .1 innaiv 3, !914, 
p. 2). ‘ ^ 

'da gore, Rabindraiiatli. 

Wjc’jgma.n In Workers' 1'aradl‘^e: story: 

tr. by V> . Rhattacharya . 

(In \\ 3b Deci'inber 1934, j^p 71S- 

191 . 

Tagore, -Rabindranalli. 

Wrongrnan in Workers' r\uadi*-e : stiu v ; Ir. 
by B. Bliatt.acharya. 

(In Spectator, v. 146, January 17, 1931, 
p. 76). 

(To be continued) 
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Mc)( kn in lh(’ jiiincipal Eiiroj.rau and Indian lan^uajci'S an' nniPwed in 
77d( Moikrn. Ih vicw. But. roviewf? of all books sent, -f-annot In* giiaiantood. 
Vew papp pi'niidlcal.'', school and rollrgo text-books, pamphlpts, icprints 
of iiiagaziiip artich'S, addrossos, ('Ic., arc not noticed. Tin* nvMi)t of hooks 
icc<i\cd for if viow lannof h(» ac knnwlcdgc'd, nor -can any cnqinrhs relating 
Ihcn'to nriv^ nal Ko cntici^'in of bo()k-ie\ lews and noticra is published. 

EnnOR, The Modem Ju'Viric. 


ENGMSll 

.\ STOKY Oh' INDIAN Ori/mUO: />*// 
Bahadur Mat. Sarvadanand Universal Sr it'..: 
Vol. XVUI. Fublixticd by the Vishucshraranniid 
Wihr Rcsraicti Jnst)tuli\ Ifoshuirpm^ 

I'l;. dlO. P)i<‘c l\>‘. •>. 

In lliis tclitd.'uly aiul llioijjjJdlul wn^rk 'Jie 
uiithor briiijzs [In* fruit of this lhor(>iip;h study 
piid inatuip 1 liiiikiuf.*; to boar ti]'nii the rausrs 
\\i‘l! a-^ t’l'.' ()1 d( \ cloOiiK'ut. of 

Ibf (loiuiipinl liidi.'i) ciiltiiri* (rom tin* Hi^vedic 
liiiK’*^ do\^ 11 [() iliO jirtseul. ddu* Iii'sl section of 
till* \''()rk In*; t!i(‘ title Indian CuUurc in 

the ! edic A^c nives a faiily coinprciieusi\e 
jiiclure ( illuslt aUal l>y appropriate quotations ) 
01 tile civilisation of the Pvigivedic Aiyans under 
iIk* lieads of Political Or.Q;anisalioii. Kconoinic 
Doiiditions, Social lafe, Alorality .md Religion, 
PliilosopliK'a! ('oiKcplions and Attitude to- 
wards Nature, wink* ii winds up with a notice 
([dl too brief! of the ideas of the Rrr//?mu?/r/,s, 
the I'p(Jnis]i<id<i and th(' six TVc/u/igus. In tin? 
second section entitled Movements oj Reform 
the author examines the factors leading to the 
iis(' of Buddhism and Jainism as well as the 
eiiUs of Paivism and Vaishnavisni (all dating 
necording to Ids ealenlat ion from tlu* 6tli rer - 
tiiry B.C.) and their cliaraeterisiie doelrinis 
Tlii* third and (he uio.s(, iinporlant sedion 
liaving the title Vedir Reh(lwu fn comes Hindu- 
ism heginy with an analysis of tlie racial and 
cultural factors h'.ading to this trcnslormation 
and the part iilayed liy the Brahinaiia ^maita 
class in (he same. It (hen proceeds io present, 
a cornfilete picture of the different aspects of 
iico-TIiiulnism by describing on the one hand 
whal, th(' author thinks io bo its retiogrossivc 
tendencies in the shape of the rise of the popu- 
lar religion, (lie hardening of (ho caste systciii 
and the decline of the 'position of women and 
on the other hand its great achievements in the 
field of literature and science, philosophy and 
higher religion -as well as cultural expansion in 


Mastorn and Soulh-Kastern Asia. The fourth 
section called JIin<b(ism in the Middle Ages 
continues die story of India's cultural decline, 
Vv’liile it describes very briefly tli:j roci])rocai 
inlliien(‘es of llijuluisin and Islaui. The fouvM; 
section hearing tin* title The Medto-n Renoa 
deals with the Ilhuhi leiuiissance wb’odi in the 
a'llhor’s opinion amounts to a iccival of the 
Vcdic Aryan spiiii.. 

Wiiile w'e have nolhing but iiraiso for tlie 
ao! hop's eriiical ipiproacb to the various aspects 
of his sul)i(‘e( and his liieiil slyle, w’e may be 
permitted to make a few^ remarks. There, is 
a certain inappropriateness in llu* title of ihe 
W’ork which deals exclusively wdth the fortunes 
of what is generally called Hinduism through 
the ages, although the author is careful to de- 
signate it A Story of Indian Culture. The work 
.‘is ‘I wholi* Ix'tiavs a want of proportion, full 
and adi'qnate alli'Mlion being given to the 
e'dlui’i' of l)u‘ Hie^'/eilic peiiod, while llm 
. uddle Ages C'='pecially are dismissed with a 
brief notice. In the author's chapter on the 
deterioration in thg position of women (Book 
HI, Cli. IV) there is no reference to the pro- 
gressive admi.'-sion of women’s property rights in 
the Vyavahaia sections of ihe Sinritis., nor lo 
(h(* divergt nt views of these authorities on such 
poinfc; as wldow-renuirriage and Sati. Elsewhere 
tlieie is a certain amount of contradietion as 
when (lie auihor nieiition.s as eliaraeteristic of 
tlie Afiddle Ages tlie general institution of ehild 
marriages leading to sc'xnal excess and physical 
as well as naoral decay of the people, and 
the pupukiiiL*, <^)f du* tull nf sanuyasii (pp. 
3Cl-0()), .‘'iiniihaiieoiis or wheie lu* refers 
at die sii'.e time to the little iufluoiico of the 
mediaeval saints on [he slrurtnrv- of Indian so- 
ciety and fli(* vigorous as well as countrywide 
spread of ih(^ icforin movernciu started hv Rama- 
nanda and Kabir in the 14th and ISlh unturics 
(pj). 304. 317) . The alleged antiquity ( f pno 
Saiva and Va'shnava sects which is traced back 
jto the 6th century B.C. in one place (p. 165) 
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is conlradiclcd by the author’s earlier and correct 
statement on p. 150. '^The author’s reference 
(p, 8) to the coins of the Indus people is in- 
accurate. The statenijenls that all earlier Indian 
l^overnmerits wer^ democratic in nature (p. 20) 
and that the kinps of India unlike thos=y^ of 
Ancient Egypt and Mediaeval Europe do not 
present any glaring instances of sheer autocracy 
(p. 3) are rash generalisations which are be- 
lied by the facts of history and should not have 
found a place in this work. Mention may he 
made, lastly, of a number of printing mistakes, 
of wjiieh the most serious is the misprint of the 
name of Bengal’s great pool Miehael Madhu- 

sudan Dutt (p. 348) . 

U. N. Guoshal 

CANDIIIJFS FIRST STRGGri.K IN 
INDIA: By I\ C. Chavdhuiy. Piihitshrd by she 
Navajmm Puhlishlng House, AhrueJcihoP 1955- 
Pp. I(y6. Price Rs. ?. 

The book under review may be regarded as 
an admirable addendum to Dr. Rajcndra 
Prasad’s excellent treatise on the subject in that 
it contains many revealing docun pnts to which 
Dr. Prasad had no access, laboriously dug out 
by the author from 'Government archive^. Some 
of Gandhi’s correspondence relating to the sub- 
ject treated and airtong them the one in Hindi 
reproduced in facsimile add to the value of the 
book. Tlic following passage from the book will 
show how things stood then in Cham])aran: 

‘^Tlie set-up of the icnanev in Chainparan 
was such that a tenant could not walk with an 
umbrella opened within a mile of the ko hi of 
the European planter . ” 

And conditions such ns ih^s threw' up lead- 
ers wlio organized resistance against the plan- 
ters (1907-8) dubbed as Rai>^ats’ Revolt. It is 

interesting to note Uiat even in PX>B there were 
stout souls Wkc Seikh Giilah who refused to 
wwk as special constables. Chapter V — ^His 
(Gandhi’s) Own Revi<-w— will he read with pro- 
fit and interest. 

The author savs that he has nothing ori- 
ginal to offer and he rufnglv ends Ihe hook 
proper by quoting Rajencba Prasad. Sri’ 
Chaudhiivy bas rendered a seivice to Gandhian 
literature. The production is good and bears ibe 
usual Navnjivan stamp. 

BIRE^DRAN^T^T (luiTA 

MODERN I.FADERS OF RELIGION: By 
Sriyyiot Puragra Porninvaiithi (D.G. 1/16„ 7^. 
360) . 1957. C<m he had oj the author at Tiraj,^ 
Dibruga/h. As^am. Price Rs. 5.50 N.P., one 
dollar or Ssh. 


In this book the author has made an 
attempt at a comparative study of the philoso- 
phy of religion. He has seleotcd twelve out of 
the many leaders of thought bom in the 19tb 
dentury — ^and included among them, theologians, 
poets, philosophers, social workers, psychologists, 
scientists ami statesmen. The author quotes pro- 
fusely from their writings and pr(!sents a varied 
study of religion. He calls this the ag(’ of in- 
tellect and has adopted th^ objective standpoint 
to understand religion. One thing has come ou^ 
of his search, that all of thes^ thinkers are 
realists at bottom and this is not without 
reason. i | "1 i 

Modern civilisation is charged with 
niaterialism, stating too much store upon what 
a man or nation has lallici than upon what a 
man or nation i^. S'lic^, the Bcformalion. gov- 
ernments were set np in Europe adoplinc 
secularist stand in matters of admin i‘>tra'lo)! 
and education. Ibis gradually spread all over 
•the woild. It was a levolt against the dogmatic 
and traditional religions which kept humanity 
tied to medievalism and sectarian strifes and 
subjection to mlan-gods. The now form of govern- 
ment was a political and moval ncces>‘ly. Rut 
the consequences have been far-reaching, effect- 
ing complete secularisation of hnman outlook 
on life. No doubt there has been considerable 
progress in material sphere. Bnl without due 
attention to the spiritual side, this material pro- 
gress was without a ])roper gublancc as to what 
use to mak(' of it. This broudu about a crisis 
in civilisation. Present-day man is haunted 
wfth a feeling of nothingness and frnslraHon 
and asks, ^Wliat is the rouedy?’ Ihp answer is 
plain and simple — 'By evolvimr a new philoso- 
])hy of life, by reinterpreting and harmonising 
religions, l)y a ‘synthesis of Faith and Science.’ 

Brnlimananda Keshuh Chundpr Sen 
preached for the first time th(. Religion of Har- 
mony, as the New Dispensation of the Ace, 
much w^ler ha.s flown under the bridge. No 
longer leaders of thought take his leaihings as 
a religion of sh fting beliefs. They arc one in 
their adtriission ihai Religion is ever progress- 
ive, it includes the whole of the past as it pro- 
gresses onward. To put it philosophically, with the 
new age bas dawned a new s|)iritual ronseious- 
ness. where man is felt more than ever to be 
a child of tlic Eternal and a. faith rooted in the 
eternal trulb of things, a faith that leads to 
love, duty and reverence, love that breaks all 
barriers of caste or creed, duty that seeks the 
realisation of love at all costs in life and 
if need be through death, reverence with a clear. 
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sifting insight for the past as well as for all 
times. Religion will thus embrace secular life. 
In short, th,. whole universe rests uUimately 
upon a fouriflation of the Spirit — and that Spirit 
is the infinite God. Man is also a spirit and the 
tests of his life and achievements, joys and sor- 
rows must he/ spiritual. He has a spiriliial des- 
tiny wdiieli is eternal both extensively and in- 
tensively. All mankind are bound ut) jn a com- 
iL 0 n life ill lh(‘ spirit, wh’eh is also spnitual 
and eternal. 

"riic hook ])rovidcs a profitable reading. 
Excepting a laig(‘ inimher of sjielling mi'^take'^. 
the printing and get-up nice and pri<‘c vciv 
nioderatc. 

Sati Kiimak rtT\TiL:i{]I 
SANSKRIT 

SAMSKUJTA SATITTYA VIMAHRA: Jhi 
Kdvirnj Arhan/d l)( t'rndidtiafh Sasfri. J^Jtarati 
Frdfisthan^ -S7, Andfuldiniri, Mierul, U.l\ /V/ce 
A^s■. 16. 

AVe liave a <‘iMtical suivi'y of Sanskrit* 
literature in its dilTeMad hranelics, made in the 
Sanskrit language, \\lii(‘li is supposed to be dhe 
world languagi'' and Mlie mother of ttll other 
languages’. i'^, p.crliaps, tlio second at- 

tempt to present a coiiiprehcnsivc account of 
Sanskrit literature in (lie Sanskrit language, the 
first being the one made several years back by 
Sri Haiisraj Agrawal. Ylie book under nwiew 
is divided into t^^o parts: the first ])arl deals 
with the Vedas and Vcdaiigas, jneluding gruii- 
inar, jirosody and asironoiny, the ])hiloso])hical 
systems, the Puranas and the Agamas, and the 
second part witli heVes Udfrcs wdth brief refe- 
rences to rhetoric, iiinsic, dharmasd^strct^ artha- 
sdsh'd- and udduisd.styd . lie account of every 
topic, nay, of every work, is acconiiianied by 
profus(* (iiioiatioiis enabling the readers to have 
din’d acipiaiiit auce w'ith the original writings 
concerned. But in the absence of references to 
printed editions and in eases to definite indica- 
tions of the sources of the (juotations the inqui- 
sitive reader finds it rather diflicult to satisfy 
his curiosities and crigei'iiess to have, further 
light on a paa'ticuhir point. The aiitliorship of 
one particular verse has been ascribed to two 
different waiters in twai different places of the 
book (pp. 509, 5371 wdthout making any defi- 
nite reference to the sources. It is not clear if 
any principle has been followed in the order in 
dealing with the }>oets. Of course, there is no 
chronnological arrangement. Though drama 
has been assigned a separate section wc come 
across here names of persons who are not 


authors of any dramatic works. We find here 
as well as in the section on Vedic commentaries 
a few names of modern writers though a num- 
ber of other sections can ecpially lioast of many 
of them. On the whole the book \vhich gives in 
one volume a fair account of the important 
aspects of the vast and valuable literature in 
Sanskrit will be read with profit and interest 
hy students of Sanskrit l^ithasalas as well as 
by all lo\'ers of Sanskrit who will appreciate 
the W'ide range of the scholarship of tlie learned 
author even if they cannot agree with him 
on many points. Tlu' printing and get-up of the 
book is fine. Tlie pnee appears to be rather 
liigli (‘specially in consideration of the financial 
condition of students of Sanskrit. 

Chintaiiaran Chakravauti 

BENGALI 

JTTKTAUAS'rRER RA.INAITHC PAD- 
DTIATI: By David Cusinndn Coyle. Tramlatcd 
In Bcngdli by (hiutdni (lapta. Publu^hed by 
Pdri(didyd PJiblh^herft^ Pdrk Street, Cal- 

cuttd-17. Pp. 182. Price Ps. 

This is a Bengali tiaiislation of The United 
States Political Syi^tcin dial How It Works by 
David Cushman Coyle in English published by 
the New American Library of AVorld Literatures, 
Inc., New York in 1964. 

This bocjk in fourteen chapters deals cx- 
haustiv(‘Iy wuth the various aspects of the U.S. 
jiolitical system. .A slioit liistoiy of the evolu- 
tion of the system has been given in the preface 
which is illuminating. In presenting the subject, 
the author has tried to give a true picture of 
the state of affairs of liis country. He claims 
no perfection for the American political system 
and has shown lunv the system has developed 
through experiments and difficulties. Many pit- 
falls of the U.S. system may bo helpful to us 
as wc may learn from their experience. The 
U.S. ]>attcrn is individualistic and capitalistic 
and ours ir socialistic (without abandoning 
individualism altogether), so there must be 
some diff(Tenee. But w'e boMi are democratic 
and hence agree on broad principles. The 
book is *a welcome addition to political litera- 
ture in Bengali. 

A. B. Dutta 

HINDI 

ARYASHUR-KRIT JATAKMALA (Jatak 
1 — 20) '.Edited and translated hy Snnjanarayan 
Chandhury. Sanskrit-Bhavana, Kathotia, Post. 
Kojha, Dist. Pnrvea, Bihar. Pp. 2S7 . Price 
Rs. 3. 
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The Jatakmala is a serial story, so to speak, 
of Buddha’s rcpo'ited re-incarnations, prior to 
his attainment of Enlightenment. These edify- 
ing tales have been translated as is well-known 
into various languages. They were rendered 
also into vSanskrit, with slight niodifioations, I)y 
the poet Aryashiir. Twenty of his renderings 
are now piiblislicd in the original, together with 
their Hindi eqiih":il( nis and after suitable edit- 
ing by the seholarly editor“r7/?/?.-translatf)r, who 
has m'^dc an exeellcnt job. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that he will bring out, before long, in a 
similar manner the remaining j(i takas as well. 

KIILSHTIJ : By Chaynlrayrakash VaDna. 
Sardswati Publisiiiiig House, Allahabad. Pp, 
103. Price Re. 1-8. 

An anthology of fifty-nine poems, by a poet 
who sings of flu* ever-inviting happiness of 
horizon, — that hyphen between Ile iven and 
Earth, whenever liis imagination wafts him 
away from tlu' daily rut or when Nat mo’s 
beauty pierces his, liean inUj Time aial nars. 

G. M. 


GUJARATI 

BHAKTAMAR STROTRA: By Mavji 
Dainji Shah. Printed at the Kishore Printing^ 
Bombay. 1951. Paper cover. Pp. 50. Price 12 
annas. 

Forty-four Sanskrit scholars, offering pray- 
ers to Ri.'liablidcv lihagavan, composed in 
Vikram Hamvat 800, by a pious Jain Muni, 
Aoharya Shri Mantiingsuri Maharaj, has a 
legend b(‘hin(l them. Brahmin jiandits at the 
C ourt of Raja Blioja liad shown certain miracles; 
and thereupon he asked the Jaina pandits if 
tiuy could sJiow any, and in order to test their 
devoutness, pul 4{ shackles on the feet of the 
Muniji and asked him to free himself if lie 
could. The Muniji began to recite shlokas in 
praise of Pisliablidev Bhagavaii, and at the re- 
citation of (‘acli shloka, oik; shackle broke down. 
Thus at th(' cm! of tlie 44th vc'rsc, he was eoiii- 
pletely fn'C. (.)u this, Raja Blioja was greatly 
impressed anti liegan to hold the .laiiia religion 
in as much respect as that of the Brahmins. 

K.M.J. 
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Third fvipressioji 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 

{Text Wit6 Eng^lisfi Teanslatiori And Notes) 

By 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

BhagavAn Sliri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-BhAgavatam. These teachings are as 
important as those found in the GitA. The Present Volume contains 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 

Size : Crown 8vo. Pages : 376+vii. Price ; Rs. 4/8 

Fine printing with excellent get-up 

ADyA\TA ASHRAMA : : 4. WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA^13 
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INDIAN periodicals! 


The Symbol of the Tree in Mythology 

John Stewart Collis w^rites in The /iryiin 
Path : 

If wte walk through even a sin /all wood al 
night wn find it rerie. If ''onicoiit' idU u-'. that 
We will enconnlci alanning apj^eaiaiiops or lirar 
ghostly crii's, we are quite likidy to or hear 
them/— 'for. though tin* f)ut<hl.. has changed 

roiuplelcly. a >Nt)od or Tore r I in 19r>7 '\.0. is 
p ‘uch lli(* sain > as jo 1917 B.C., or h‘ng hcfoie. 
We ('an un(lci''t‘'nd lioin ihc cairesl fo»c> 
trees have fxoic’fr’d a poueiful infinence upon 
luankind. At ht.d du \ wcic fean'd. And when 
a thing is Teaiv'd il no! seen for ulnif -t Is : 
soinelhing else is scv n. a god oi a de\il; and in 
the (^yes of e«nrlv man lliere luiiiv tK'e- 

godsi and tice-dev’ds to l>e plaeatoj and wor- 
shipped and treated willi ci real mspe< lion. 

As I inly wt?Mt < n the^ saw’ more than gods 
and devils. A niull'liuh. ol supernatural heings 
l-ieople the wood"' — gnomes, fairies, (dves. pixi('=. 
fauns, dryads, satyrs,, leprecJiaun^r. Il is strange 
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years venting li’s g.roan.' : and ue .aie quite 
prepared to he:n r'or'-o>*;'o ll’.iiai n io rend an 
oak and peg him in its knollv on' idiK till im 
had howled away tw1elv(’ wintei>. And we knoi> 
how I)eaiit’fully th^. nvnipl's and ludads. dp' 
fauns and dryads, enter into (rre^'h :md Roman 
literature in the hymns of Hoirter and the odes 
of Ov'd. They thought tlur* it was not possible 
that the splinterer of th^ crag was qIpo the 
shaper of the hyae nth — ^Ihcre must he many 
gods. Looking round upon the rich and lovely 
lamds of Greece and Italy, they beheld a 
multitude of spiritual toilers among wjbich the 
tree-spirits took a proirinent place, while the 
chief woodland deity of classic times. Pan, has 
returned to us in miodern days as Pantheism. 


Even th(! Gods of Olympus the r selves started as 
tices. Theugh eventually they held c!Oiirt upon 
■thp Mountain in all th.^ panoply of deified beings, 
the^ could not iiave got ihcnr without the benefit 
of ithe oak, I ho ivy, tli^ apple and the inislletoc 
' -thus Zcnis from the oak, Dionysus from the 
ivy, AppHu froiu the apple. 

In the sanx' v/ay we .^ce Thor in Nortliern 
Europo ass('riaicd with the lowan tree whose 
ha^'(!n'fj htiric" iii aute.fiin still .U n’di us like 
flaming flowers; see IJkho, their god of 

liiUfulcr, and Taar.’. piul Haider al] taking their 
origli! from the oak; wA' see l!u* raered 'irovc of 
I'psala (h-d'i'riled to Woden, the god w'ho after 
Inmging for nine nighhs oii the gallow’s-tree 
t’o<(('uded to tho under-world an{l hiought back 
flu? prze of wisilom. In Egypt, w'c i?ce, Osiris, 
tlq. god of \ egc’at'-'n. Iiad his origin in a tree 
as al-o Adonis in Sv ria and Attis in 
Phrygia. The Book of the Deal of the 
ancient Egyptians ga^r aisln:cl!ons to all J^ouls 
on their ardiiou"’ jtjunicy to ih^* hlands of tlie 
J!'Ic«l. Th,. .soul on leaving llie body sci out to 
climb the liill- anfl cress th^. desert; and, w)hen 
at hst. weary and faint with hunger and thirst, 
he. reached the divine sycamores, then one of the 
goddes'ses — Aliiil, Hatlior, Sedkit nr Nit — e:i lergcxl 
from a tree and o IT* red film fruit, bread and 
ualc’. Thus lefreshcd, he could proceed on his 
journey. bu\ Icing now the gnest of the 
f'’o(ldc>‘=e‘^, he J)i^'^cd safclv through all perils 
and eventually reached the L^lands of the Blest 
wh.or,. he found happlnc'-^ and peace for 
cvennvrre. 

It was not only the great forest wdth all its 
(cin'Iiig mvslci '. and (lc*'p shadowy shrouds, 
mn dq. ."iiigie liec of ecu v.elliiig size* or fearful 
aspect, which commanded the veneration and 
promo! eel the idolatry of the people. A clump 
of tree, n ade a great hi prcssion. A few stand- 
ing (dosely erect upon a hill suggested divinity. 
Som|eiimes they were thought of as the abode of 
gods, and sometimes they vfere regarded simply 
as natural temples in which gods might be 
approached. In both cases they were known as 
groves. No race was nr|ore influenced in this 
way than thg Jewf. So deeply did the Semites 
cling to the belief that there was a spiritual 
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force inherent in vegetation that the Old Testa- 
ment prophets, engaged in removing th© Deity 
out of reach, were appalled at the perversity 
with which the Israelites persisted in planting 
groves and setting up aUars in the sacred shades. 
The Old Testament is riddled with the denun- 
ciations of the prophets regarding them): “He 
remioved the high places, and brake the images, 
and cut down -the groves,” or “And they set them 
up images and groves in every high hill and 
under every green tree,’’ “And they left all the 
contmandments of the Lord their God . . . and 
made a grove” and so on. As a boy at school, 
aged ten, I rememiber being expected to pull a 
solemn face over this, and under the head of 
“divinity” being n^ade, to learn by heart the 
imprecations of the prophets. This put mje 
more against ihe prophets than the groves. 

A grove could also be a centre from which 
a deity would give advice or n take prophecies — 
that is, an oracle. A rustling could be heard 
among the branches! Was it not a god speak- 
ing ? Soon they learnt to interpret his message 
through specialists in this kind of thing — priests. 
Moreover, the roots of the trees were regarded 
as cords of commu(nicalion with the lower 
regions, the abode of departed spirits who were 
informed with wisdonf and knowledge of the 
future. Thus the very deep roots of the Oak at 
Dodona, reaching down to Tartarus, justified 
that the grove should be considered even more 
qualified in prophetic power than the famous 
grove at Delphi. 

When we today look up into the sky We see 
the endless ether. In earlier times they saw a 
roof.. Here, beneath their feet, was the earth; 
there, above, was its roof — blue, scarfed or 
spaikl’ng with jcWcL. What was holding up the 
roof of the world? What pillared it? It 
would seem that a cloud-capped it mountain could 
easily be conceived as a pillar -and w^as thus 
conceived. But still more wide-spread w^ias tlic 
idea that a tree, a Universe 'Free, was responsible 
for sustafning the sky. llrey imagined the 
existence of colossal trees, the most famlous of 
which was the Scandinavian Yggdrasil Ash. 

All Life is figured by Them as a Tree [wrote 
Carlyle]. Igdrasl, the Ash-tree of Existence, 
has its roots deep-down in the kingdoms of Hela 
or Death; its trunk reaches up heaven-high, 
spreads its boughs over th^ whole Universe: it 
is the Tree of Existence. At the foot of it, in 
the Death-Kingdoiri, sit three Nornas^ Fates — 
the Past, Present, Future; watering its roots from 
the Sacared WHl, 


Descriptions of extraordinary trees of this 
kind lent themlselves to the tautological rhetoric 
of the word-drugged Jews. Thus Ezekiel spoke 
of a tree “whose height was exalted above all ihc 
trees of the field, and his boughs were multiplied, 
and his branches became long because of the 
iujultitude of waters when he shot forth. All the 
fowls of heaven made their nests in his boughs, 
and under his branches did all the beasts of the 
field bring forth their young, and under his 
shadow dwelt all great nations.” 

And thus Nebuchadnezzar: 

“I saw, and beheld a tree in the midst of 
the earth, and the height thereof was great. The 
tree grew, and was strong, and the height thereof 
to ihef end of all the earth: Th^ leaves thereof 
were fair and the fruit thereof much, and in it 
was mjeat for all : the beasts of the field had 
shadow under it, and the fowls of the heaven 
dwelt in the boughs thereof, and al] flesh was 
fed of it.” 

In still earlier tin lies when the mind moved 
even more freely in creativj, mood there 
really no boundary to the properties of the 
Universe Tree.Tlic grander the conception, the 
easier to believe. lit bestowed knowledge, wis- 
dom, bliss. It could grant men courage and 
give woirlcn children. It was the ladder I)y 
w^iich the dead could mount to Heaven. It pro- 
vided milk, water, dew and rain. Its juice was 
intoxicating. Its seed was the progenitor from 
which all forms of life w’ere created. Its trunk 
was the abode of gods who fed upon the ambrosia 
which gave eternal life. Its roots reached down 
into the low'est depths of the nether regions, 
from whence rose th^ springs that gave water to 
the rivers of the world. Its lioughs composed 
the scaffolding of the sky; its leaves were clouds, 
its fruit the stars — ^the sun and moon hut bau- 
bles in its branches. 
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Tho intricacies of tree-worship n^ke any 
plain or comprehensive statement rather diffi- 
cult — I have but held up the mirror to a fewj as- 
pects. The Indian conceptions would make a 
study in themiselves. The great god, Brahma, 
who, letting the light of Ms countenance fall 
upon chaos, dispelled the primleval gloom and 
•lifkjed the earth from the ocean, is represented 
in Hindu mythology as having emanated from a 
golden lotus which had been quickened into life 
when the spirit of Qml moved on the face of Ae 


waters# What w^ do find in Indian mythology, 
or in interpretations of it, is a deeper digging 
into the meaning and significance of syn^l^ 
than we get elsewhere. Thus, to take a single 
example, there is the Garden of Eden with its 
Tree and its Serpent. The tree makes an easy 
symbol; it is the Treg of Knowledge, partaking 
of w^ich We were expelled from thg paradise of 
innocent ignorance and took upon ourselves the 
burden of consciousness. 
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and Mr, Ames, becaus^ they and their friends write 
poem(s as well as novels, from being too dry 
and, in fact, rather boring. Of course, the 
surely about a poem is that it docs have to have 
intensity and passion behind it. D. H. Law- 
rence, for instance, once remarked: “The trouble 
about the so called Georgian poets who wrote 
before the first World War was that they blew 
off their poems when the pressurc-guage of 
emotion had got too little steam up.” And the 
might bel said about many of th^^ younger 
poets writing in England today. But, all the 
same, I think one ran understand the attitude of 
these younger writers. Tliey do not want to go 
in for Crusades because th^ Crusades have 
usually ended in wars. Tliey do not want to be 
carried away by great passions.'^Tlicy like litera- 
ture, and they take writing Fcriously. Tt is a 
kind of bedrock writing on -a very narrow bod 
and a rather sn^/allish rock. Probably, these writcis 
would say they do not rare if literature shrinks to 
rather narrow limits. Tlicv are not inlimidated 
by words like provincial. They talk about solida- 


rity, retrenchment, correctness and so on and 
they look on their work of writing as doing a 
job well. All the same, I irJlust admit that Ii find 
all this a littl^ bit depressing. Of course, one 
aspect of it is it corresponds to a tendency of the 
English today not td look outside their immediate 
surroundings at all. From outside England, 
from somle place hke — ^let us suppose — ^Singa- 
pore, it looks almost absurd that English Writers, 
young English Writers should be thinking today 
that the aims of English writing should not only 
ho to turn away from foreign lands but even 
from London, Oxford and Can^ibridge, because 
even these great centres in England itself seem 
to be too cosmopolitan. . . . All I mean is 
that I feel writing is very confined today, unless 
it has. in every country windows opening on to 
the outside world, and I cannot help hoping that 
perhaps some of these writers w^Il, like D. H. 
Lawrence, who also started frorr) the provinces, 
move out into the world. I donT believe today 
that literature ran get stuck at certain places, or 
even in certain forms with such very limited aims. 
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What i» Jordan? 

As the Sixth Fleet of the United Stales Navy 
steams towards the Middle East, the stability of 
Jordan hangs in precarious balance. By the time 
these lines appear further explosive developments 
may have taken place. But whatever the internal 
situation of King Hussein’s dominion, one ques- 
tion is bound to remain relevant: what is Jordan? 
A constructive solution for an apparently unviable 
state depends on the an6w|er. 

A fact which is too often forgotten is that 
Jordan is Arab Palestine. Tlic first partition of 
Palestine (the territory included in the provisions 
of the Balfour Declaration) took place in 1921. 
In that year, the Mandatory Power lopped off 
two-thirds of the original area of Palestine and 
set up the mandate of Transjordan. This, in 
19416 , became the independent kingdom of Jordan. 
By the 1921 division Transjordan was allotted 
some .37,400 square miles, while only 10,400 
square miles remained to truncated Palestine. 

Population figures are equally illumSnating. 
At the time of the partition Transjordan’s 
population was less than 400,000. The present 
figure of 1,400,000 has been reached through the 
incorporation of some 500,000 Arabs in the 
region annexed by Jordan from Palestine in 1948, 
and by the entrance of some 500,000 Arab re- 
fugees. That is to say, two-thirds of Jordan^s 
current population consists of Palestine Arabs, 
and the original third was initially Palestinian. 
Unlike their lot in other Arab host countries, Ae 
Palestinian Arabs in Jordan have full voting 
rights and are completely enfranchised citizens. 
It is clear from these data that in. all essential 
respects, geographically, Id’eimographically and 
politically (the Palestinian Arabs constitute a two- 
thirds majority), that Jordan is de facto the state 
of the Palestine Arabs. 

The Palestinians are largely concentrated 
on the west bank. More politically alert than 
the Bedouin on the other side of the Jordan, 
they provide the leadership for the pro-Soviet, 
anti-Western intrigues which created the most 
recent crisis. The ousted Premier Nabulsi, for 
instance, is a Palestinian Arab. 

Arab Nationalism, despite its present nega- 
tive and destructive character, is undoubtedly a 
potent force in the Middle East it would 

be folly to minimiza But how artificial is the 


attemjpt to subdivide it into categories labelled 
‘^Jordanian” or, for that matter, “Palestinian,” 
present developments indicate. In an interview 
with Kennett Love, a New York Times correspon- 
dent (March 23, 1957), the then Premier Nabulsi 
declared: “Jordan cannot live alone. Our inten- 
tions were froml the first to work for Arab unity; 
the first step is a sort of federation and the first 
phase of federation is to have it between Syria 
and Jordan.” 

Perhaps the most significant paragraph in 
Mr. Kennett Love’s dispatch is his appraisal of 
Jordanian nationalist feeling. “Most Jordanians 
interviewed by this correspondent said that they 
did not regard the prospective loss of sovereign 
independence as a serious matter. Many spoke of 
themselves as South Syrians and declared that the 
people had not developed any strong sense of 
Jordanian nationality in thirty-six years.” 

These observations have long been familiar 
to students of the Middle East. Any useful 
approach to the problem of the region must dis- 
tinguish realistically between the authentic resur- 
gence of Arab national sentiment extending even 
to grandiose dreams of Pan-Islam, and the dynas- 
tic rivalries and feuds which cut across the area 
not always following its territorial demarcations. 
Artificially created buffer-states like Jordan can 
have no inner cohesiveness on the present basis. 
Jordan lacks econoir^o viability since the with- 
drawal of the British subsidy, and the chief bond 
among its citizens is the hatred of Israel syste- 
matically nourished by the Egypt-Soviet-Syria 
axis. The only crop such soil can grow is trouble. 

The American decision to support an inde- 
pendent Jordan is welcome in so far as it serves 
notice on Russia to stop mlaneuvering in the 
area. The Esenhower Doctrine was invoked as 
soon as young King Hussein announced to the 
world that “the propaganda campaign and the 
internal crisis were the responsibility of inter- 
national communism and its followers.” Tlie 
President of the United States decided that the 
integrity of Jordan was vital to Amtericani 
interests and took unilateral action to make his 
position unmistakably clear. American ships, 
equipped, wie are told, with nuclear weapons and 
headed by the air-carrier Forrestal, set sail in the 
appropriate direction. The Middle Eastern agita- 
and, presumably, Soviet Russia got the point 
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It mj&y bo noted that the United States acted 
without consulting its allies and without sanction 
of the United Nations. WJien America felt its 
interests threatened by further communist pene- 
tration in the Middle East, our country acted 
swiftly and alone, apparently prepared to accept 
whatever consequences the move might precipitate, 
including the possibility of military action. Whe- 
ther or not on^ approves of “brinksmanship’’ as 
national policy, one cannot help wondering why th© 
United States chose Jordan for this demonstra- 
tion. The extent of Soviet penetration had been 
more forcefully shown by the wholesale aitniiing 
of Egypt and Syria, and by Soviet support of 
Egypt’s seizure of the Suez Canal. The threat 
ito the West, through absolute control of canal 
by pro-Russian elements and the loss of oil sup- 
plies and vital oil routes to Great Britain and 
Europe, was a far more dangerous iriove in the 
struggle for powder between East iind West than 
anything that could happen in the feeble kingdom 
of Jordan. Yet the United States rhose to be 
righteously indignant when the democracies of 
England, France, and Israel took independent 
steps to safeguard their particular interests as 
these werg vitally endangered by the huiM*up of 
Soviet armor in Sinai and the canal zone. Then 
President Eisenhower grew eloquent on the 
sanctity of the United Nations as an instruircnt 
for the redress of grievances and as the forum 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes. The 
chief result of American intervention last October 
seems to have bceni the total loss of th^ Suez 
Canal as an international waterway. The Egyp- 
tian dictator has errlcrged. from his military 
defeat with the victor’s prize of absolute control 
of the Suez Canal, and, makes no secret of his 
further aggressive designs against Israel. 

However, all this is water through the canal. 
When it suits our government, the United Nations 
can be bypassed without homily or sanctimony. 
The question now is to what purpos^ will King 
Hussein and his state be bolstered ? 

If Jordan is being preserved mprely to con- 
tinue its role of pawn of the Great Powers, whe- 
thCT Britain or th^ United States, its future is no 
brighter than its past. A country mtust have a 
sounder reason for existence than that of a pre- 
destined pup et. Unless some organic principle 
of cohesion is discovered, Jordan is bound to dis- 
integrate and be swallowed up piecemeal by its 
eager neighbors. King Saud eyes the south, Syria 
the north, and, were the process of dismember- 
ment to start, Israel would have no choic^ but 
to absorb the west bank which juts into itg heart. 
But, however tempting toi the bordering countries 


such a dismem/berment might be, the result 
would only add to th^ problems of the region. 

Jordan could could exist for reasons of in- 
ner vitality and not as an artificial creation w^rc 
it to become openly what it is in fact— the state 
of i^ab Palestine, just as Israel is the state of 
Jewish Palestine. This would mean that the 
population of Jordan, instead of squandering its 
energies in sterile belligerence and violent dreams 
of a siecond or third round, would have to con- 
ctentrate on th^ development of the country. This 
is not idle fantasy. In antiquity, the region was 
once one of the granaries of Rome. It could be 
irrigated and restored, just as Israel has been, 
through zeal and imagination. Such plans as 
that of the Jordan Valley Authority, if put into, 
effect, would transform Jordan as well as benefit 
Israel. Jordan and Iferacl froml a natural econo- 
mic and physiographic unit whose industrial and 
agricultural potential could be richly exploited 
were peaceful relations to replace the presem 
impotent border raids. 

The emergence of an economically viable 
Jordan would be a logical solution, for the chronic 
Arab refugee problejnl, so long fostered and exa- 
cerbated by Arab demagogues, Palestinian 
nationalism could be gratified on ibe soil of what 
IS actually Palestine, and perhaps the other Arab 
sfates could be persuaded to permit their kinsmen 
to start leading norm^al lives of productive work. 

Admittedly, so reasonable a proposal has 
litllp to recommend it to the Egyptian dictator 
or Kis cohorts who are more concerned in tho 
maintenance of a casus belli than in the wolfar^ of 
their wretched populations. But, since the 
United Stales has entered ihp arena directly in 
connection with Jordan, perhaps some construc- 
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tive solution could be ventured upon. For the 
United' States to show its strength merely to boh 
ster one form of Arab chauvinism against another 
is not enough. International communism will 
batten on, the Middle East as long as the political 
and economlic issues of the region add to the 
unrest and misery of all who live there. Jordan 
provides an opportunity for a fundamental 
attempt to deal with basic ills — Jewish Frontier y 
May 1957. 

How American Literature Inspired 
Indian Leaders 

This is the la^^t of the three articles bv Dr. 
Narasimhaiah in the American Reportei, May 
22, 1957 : 

It is largely for its bioaJ humanity and 
deep moral fervour that Ameiican literature has 
cxoicised its influence across the oceans. As 
eaily as the ninoteenth centuiy, American lite- 
rature was a world force. Shelley fed on the 
romances of Chailes llrockdfcn Brown; keats 
praised him; Scott admitted his wonderful 
powers; Ha/lilt thought him a real genius. 
Enlprsoii influenced the mind of Europe as did 
Mrs. Sluwe its heart. Wliitman’s Leaves oj 
Grass was regarded m China and Japan as a 
text-book of Western democracy. In Russia, 
aftei the levolulion his poems ^‘honouring 
humanity” were dcclaiiined all ovci the country. 
In Fiance. Edgar Allan Poe was moslly respon- 
sible for the peculiar turn French literature took 
in the hands of such w 'liters as Baudelaire 
Mallarme and Paul Valeiy, who in turn, founded 
the Symbolist nijovemenl on the same principle-* 
that Poe enunciated. 

In India, the writings of Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Torn Paine weie inspiring to national 
leaders. ITioreau’s Walden ^ which became a 
bible of the English labour movenient, nourished 
Gandhi’s non-violent non-co-operation. It is 
said that Gandhi is indebted to Thoreau no less 
for the contents of the essay than for its title 
Civil Disobedience. Tlioreau, it may be recalled, 
refused to pay the tax to an administration, in 
whose measures and expendituies he had no 
faith and which he opposed froni\ principle. 

It will interest us to hear that Thoreau, who 
influenced Gandhi, was himself profoundly 
moved by the loftiness of Sanskrit literature. He 
referred to Buddha as **My Budha’’ and said of 
the Bhagavadgita: “Beside the vast and cosmo- 
gonal philosophy of the Bhagavadgita even our 
Shakespeare seems somletimes youthfully green 
and merely practical.** 


w 

To Emersoi^, his contemporary and one of 
the greatest Aon^ericans of all time, India meant 
much more. He wrote of the Gita in his 
Journals: “It was the ffrst of books; it as 
if an empire spoke toi us; nothing small or un- 
worthy but large, serene, consistent, the voice of 
old intelligence. . . It is not the sentimien- 
tahty of a superstitious inlan. Fev^ were more 
critical than Emerson. Fonnerly “Indostan was 
stupid” and its religion “absurd.” But later his 
essays and poeirls were impregnated with Indian 
thought 

It is said that the transcendentalism of 
Emerson and Thoreau must be traced to French 
utopianism and Geriiij&n mysticism. But let it 
bo remembered that in those countries transcen- 
dentalism led io an abdication fromi public 
affairs, but in America, as in India, it led to an 
incessant concern with them. That really is the 
es^'ence of Hindu philosophy — servicg above 
self. 

It was a very poweiful current in the nine- 
jteenth-centin y Anieiica and not a few felt its 
influence. Besides Tlioreau and Emterson, there 
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A* 8- MargjEU*^ FiuUer. Arthur 

Wf Wliittier (wWa eyery school- 
ift I^4i^ hgft road) “ofiors in his pqetic 
rh more p^^iienis on Oriental themes, iqiora 
^iiraphrases of <^iental maxing and more imi- 
Itiitjloiis of Oriental xnodelsi than may be foi^nd 
in Em^son’s verse.” 

WhitmaOy of course, is the ^'Sanyasin of 
America” as Swami Vivekananda said. 
Leaves of Crass shows no superficial under- 
atanding of the 

Later Carl Sandburg and Eugene O’Neill 
Ithowed considerably the influence of Indian 
Ifaovgbt in their writings. The crowning 
achievement is that of T. S. Eliot, who, pne 
makes bold to say, would have written not The 
Waste Land but altogether a different poemi hut 
ior the influence of the Upanishads- What 
jdtherwise might have been a poem of disinte- 
gration now ends with Shanti, Shanti and hope 
for the future of man, thanks to the message of 
Oajtta, DayadhWjam and Damayata from the BrU 
kfideranyaka Upanfshad. 

If for nothing, only for the curiosity of 
luiowing what effect thg so-called other-wordly 
philosophy of the Hindus has had on a practical 
people like the Americans, it is worthwhile 
Studying their literature. Speaking of the infil- 
ftration of Hindu thought into America, Remain 
Holland said in his Prophets of New India: ‘‘F’cr 
there can be no doubt that it has contributed to 
die strange mor^il and r^igipus nueptality of 
the modem United States. . . . It is a psycho- 
logical problem of the first order intimately con- 
peeted with the history of our civilization.” 

Another Western thinker is even more 
enthusiastic wbep he says that “just as in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the newly dis- 
covered riches of classical literature wer^ stimu- 
lating the minds of Italians by a nevf creation, 
K) in the nineteenth ^nd tWOTtieth centuries the 
newly discovered ht^ratiKi^ ^ In^ia have been 
Btimulating the leading .sd America to 

new explorations ai)4 .borons of thought.” 
Fhe case of EIu^, {fh6 influential poet of 

Ihe first half of .aiyntiiry, shoulfl substantiate 
the claim. 

A word Tfmitdmf on the rival 

claims of the <|f *i^er lands on our 


attention. Apart £r^ 

Ireland, which has in rep^ times at least o^e 
n^ior poet and one major novelist to boast of 
in W. B. Veats and James Joyce, no other 
English-speaking country has developed a liter- 
ature of its own. As for European literatures, 
provision mmst be made for their study and, in- 
deed, has been made in respect of French and 
German (more for the language than for the 
literature) in view of their international impor- 
tance. As for Russian and Chinese, which are 
no\d coming on the horizon, a beginning must be 
made in spite of barriers of language. 

In the meantime, it is hoped that, since 
English is a compulsory study in the colleges, we 
miay avail ourselves of the opportunity to teach 
American literature. This could be not 

only under the programm^ of English literature 
but also as a subject of special study by provid- 
ing for it among optional subjects and by having 
a paper on Anjerican liteialure for the Elnglish 
Honours courses. 

It is of inteiest to note that the Soi bonne 
in Paris established a chair in American 
literature 35 years ago and the University of 
Berlin had a similar chair up to the collapse of 
Germany; in Uppsala, Sweden, there is an 
Amie|rican Institute. Qslo has mlade American 
literature the special field of one of its per- 
manent chairs. 

In Indian universities although chairs need 
not be founded straightaway, advantage can be 
taken of the presence of American scholars who 
come on an exchange basis. 

It is sad that in th^ field of letters none of 
the outstanding in|en — poets of the order of 
Frost, Sandburg, Wallace WlilUams; playwrights 
and novelists like Eugene O’Neill, Faulkner, 
Hemingway, and literary critics like Blackmur, 
Cleanth Brooks, John Crow Ransom, Edmund 
Wilson, Lionel Trilling, Douglas Bush — some of 
them university teachers — should hjive been 
enabled to visit us, spend some tiirle in nni,versity 
communities, and help us to jenow w^y America 
has becoirte in the twentieth centi^ry ‘"thg seat 
of Muses, the Athens qi our Age, and tj^e 
admiration of tfie world.” 
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By 
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THE CHOWRINCjHEE 

WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 

• 

* Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
^CHOWRINGIIEE" a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

* The series of writings featured as ^Bunkumf provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. 

* TAfe and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

* The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and As the World Ooes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

* An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 

Noteworthy Contributions already Published 

* ^^Why^^ and ^'Why Indeed^^ — elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ^Chowringhee^ 

* and They^^ —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

* "Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and "Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

* "The Storm Gathers” — treating a fundamental aspect of our 
"Refugee” Problem today. 

Price per Copy ; Annas Three. Annual Its. lOl-, Half-yearly Rs. 5/- only 
For AdvU Rates and other Details contact : 

Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 

17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade — let Floor) 

Phone : 23-4944 :: :: CALCUTTA-13 
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I N. K. Basu 12 0 


The Renalisance of Indian Art has now become 
an aceompUshed fact. Even the Western World 
of Art has {Iven recognition to It. 

Price Re 4 each number. Postage Extra. 

Only a few seta Noe. 10 to 17 ors wcnlable 

CHATTEIRJEE^ Albums are of Great Value : 
Historical and Artistic 

THE ARTISTS REPRESENTED IN THIS 
SERIES INCLUDE 

Abanlndransth Tagore— The Master 
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Oriental Arts 
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Uj^dn Elehara Ray Ohowdhaxl 
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Tagore, llio Poet of Human Value; 
U.S.A^s Interest in Kahindranath : 


C, />. Bharffava 
P. C. Bansil 
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(^opi Raman Raut 
P. Rajrswara Rao 
MohanUd Gupta 
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PRIVATE LTD. 

is equipped with Modern Machinery, Lino and a 
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Can print BENGALI, SANSKRIT, ENGLISH, HINDI 
Books and Job Works. 
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PRABASI — the Bengali Monthly Magazine, 

MODERN REVIEW— the English Monthly Magazine 

& 

VISHAL BHARAT — the Hindi Monthly Magazine 

are printed here] 

ARTISTIC COLOUR PRINTING 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 

@ Rs. 4/8 each, post-paid 

The Magic Formula for Personal Power 
How to Keep your Family Healthy (Illustrated) 

Radio Broadcasting : How to Speak Convincingly 
Mastery of Sex through Psychology and Religion 
How to Keep your Money and Attract Good Luck 
American Sexual Behaviour and the Kinsey Report 
The Art of Being a Successful Business Girl 
The Guiding Light to Power and Success 
Best Speeches by Eminent Speakers : Kleiser 

Sexual Power What to Read in Eng Literature 

Human Gods Get in Shape (with Beauty Tape) 

Vital Sermons World's Great Tales of the Sea 

American Sayings Quick Way to Better Swimming 
Mystery Omnibus How to Dance (Complete Guide) 
The Male Hormone Hypnotism for F^n, for Health 
Hypnotism Revealed Seven Cures for a Lean Purse 
Words We Misspell How to Get the Job you Fit 
The Sigl^ Saver The Pattern of Soviet Power 
A Minute of Prayer Our Neighbours The Chinese 
How to Pick a Mate Tell the Truth About Sex 
The Attractive Child Figure Fitness in 15 Days 
Can you Top This ? Dance and Grow Slender 
Seven Keys to Power 1 Living a Sane Sex Life 

Money refunded in ca/^e of dissaiisfaalion. 

Send your order today to-- 

THE TUTORIAL BOOK COMPANY 

DELHI GATE, DELHI 

MASTERING 

CONVERSATION 

Others invariably judge you by your 
speech. Is your talk pleasing ? Do people 
listen to you with interest ? Are you liked 
for your * poise and manners ? Can you 
create new friendships ? How do you fare 
at parties and club gatherings ? 

Impressive conversation brings in very 
rich rewards in all spheres. Learn the art 
now at your home in spare moments. Let 
Miss Ethel Cotton, the famous author and 
teacher, help you. Her new Mail Course is your 
opportunity. 

Write for full particulars today, enclosing 
stamps worth 12 nP. 

CONVERSATION INSTITUTE 

84 /e, DABYAOANJ’, DELHI 
fbt Uodero Berliw— September 1957 


BE A 

GOOD SPEAKER 

Is your speech pleasing and compelling ? Docs it 
produce the results you desire ? Do you hold the 
atteijtion ot your hearers and carry them enthusiastically 
with you ? Can you bend their minds to your will 
and gain your object ? Can you impress men of affairs, 
win their admiration and take your proper place 
among them ? 

Successful men arc all eloquent and forcible 
speakers. They have the power to talk to groups of 
men or to individuals in a manner that carries convic- 
tion. No other gift gives one the mastery of men so 
quickly and so absolutely. The art of talking well is 
the one talent, therefore, that you should cultivate* ’ 

Grenville Kleiser, recognised as the world's fore- 
most Speech Specialist, enables you, by a unique 
method, at your home, in a very short time, through 
simple straightforward Lessons of his Mail Course in 
Public Speaking and Development of Personal Power 
to— 

Become a Brilliant Talker ; 

Make Your Voice Clearer, More Flexible and More 
Reionant ; 

Train Your Memory and Develop Concentration'; 

Gain Poise and Greater Self-Confidence ; 

Build Up a Strong, Winning Personality ; 

Control Nerves and Dispel Self-Conicionsnesi : 

Converse Engagingly in all Social Contacts ; 

Propose and Respond to Toasts ; 

Conquer Timidity and Hesitancy : 

Overcome Stage-Fright and Think on Your Feet ; 

Address All Gatherings Tactfully ; ^ 

Speak Fluently. Accurately and Persnaiively ; 

Grip Attention and Argue Effectively ; 

Sway Individuals as well as Multitudes ; 

Ba a Living Force 

Earn More Money, Acquire More Power and Get 
More Pleasure out of Life. 

The Course comprises 24 Separate Weekly Lessons, 
5 Big Cloth-bound Books, 6 Concentration Cards and 
52 Impromptu Cards. 

Get a Set reserved at once. This training has been 
availed ot by thousands of ambitious persons through- 
out the world. 

For detailed particulars send stamps worth 12 nP. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING DEPARTMENT 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

S/2, Delhi Qtte, Delhi 

Pal. 1 




From a. Neighbour 



If there is a lot of comings and goings between 
Jamshedpur and Rourkela, that is only as it should be. 
Of all the steel plants, the one coming up at Rourkela 
is closest to Jamshedpur, India’s first steel city. 

If these comings and goings lead to an useful exchange 
of experience and ideas, that is again as it should 
be for Jamshedpur has been making steel these 50 
years. And it is very happy to lend 
a hand with the ^training of engineers 




Good Wishes 

* 

to Rourkela 


and technicians’ for Rourkela. ^There are nearly 
1|0 of them at Jamshedpur— 'fh>m key personnel 
to artisans. 

Strengthening ’ these" ties of friendship are the 
surprisingly large .number of oW Jamshedpur 
faces that one secs at Rourkela. To them and 
their colleagues, Jr^mshedpur sendS' neighbourly 
greetings and good wishes, c 


- THE TATA IRON 'aJID STEEL.'cOMPANV LIMITED 


TNISO®^ 


yn . . . 
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SEND COST OF REQUIRED BOOKS PLUS 0-75 nP. FOR POSTAGE. NO V.P.P. 
POST FREE ON ORDERS OF Rs. 15 OR MORE AT A TIME ONLY. 

Be. nP. I 


Standard Guide to General Knowledge-* 57 ed. 

An invaluable reference book. Better than moat 
expensive coursei for Competitive Exams. 

Standard Book of Modern Interview! — Viva 

Voce, Patronised by those who succeed. 
Oomprehensive and all embracing model 
Interviews for Competitive Exams. 

Standard Guide to World Conititutioni 
General Knowledge Quiz 

200 Great Indians. Great masterpiece for in- 
spiration & references 

Dictionary of Idioms & English Phrases 

Standard Guide to Better English— makes master 
writer & convincing speaker 

Standard Book of Idioms, Unseens & Precis Writing 

— best book for Improving your standard 
in English 

A Handbook of Everyday Letters — [555 ready-* 

made kiters covering entire field of letter 
writing 

Standard English Grammar— For High School 

OlflRPefl 

f Standard Reckoner in < Decimal Coinage— with] 

. strong binding 

All-India Standard* Matriculation Essays & Letters 

- 57 ed. 

All-India Standard College Current Essays— 

Efiflayfl which score top marks In Univer- 
sities and Competitive exams.— 57 ed. 

, Common Errors in English & How to Avoid 
Thom - Entirely new publicatian 

Complete Ready Reckoner in Naya Paisa 
Learn Yourself Hindi in a Month Without a 
Master 

Modern « English in' Nutshell— Know Correct. 

Speak Correct & Write Correct 
Practical Palmistry— Illustrated 
Your Hand Reveals All— by E. R. Nayanar. 

A Handbook of .Palmistry & Astrology— by E. R. 
Nayaner. Illustrated 

tComplete Letter Writer— Letters for alllOccasions 
Best Quotations for all Occasions 
: Model Letters for all Occasions 
A Book of Knowledge in Q. &IA. 

Rekha— The Science of Palmistry 
A Dictionary of General Knowledge 
Cambridge Book of Essayi— For advance exams. 
General Essays— Oreame selection 
Typical Essayi— Highly spoken title 
Shnkuntla Artlof Tailoring— available in English 
and Hindi each 

Office Practice— William G. Oampbell 
Selected Short [[Stories— M. Gorky 
The Myeteriec of Sea — Ulus. 

Confidential Lave Letters with Replies 
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Bs. nP. 

Modern Methods of Safe Birth Control 2-00 

Ideel Sea Knowledge — Ulus.* 2-00 

Art of Love & Procreation 2*00 

Sea Problems in a Nutshell 2-00 

The Physical Side of Love 2-GO 

Marriage Technique — Ulus. 2-00 

Your Sea Problems 2-00 

Male & Female Sea Problems 2-CO 

The Happy Honeymoon 2-00 

Mechanism of Love 2-00 

Auto Erotism by Havelock Ellis 2-00 

Male Female ' Sexology 2-00 

A Manual for Husband & Wife 2-00 

Sex Happiness 2-00 

Sex Life in India 2-00 

Sex Hygiene 8-CO 

Strange Sex Impulse 2-00 

Psycho- Pathology of Sex 2-CO 

Psycho- Physiology of Sex 2-CO 

The Private Papers of a Sexologist 2-00 

Our Sex Life 2-00 

Sex Power 

Travel Diary of a Sexologist 
Birth Control for Millions 
Human Sexology 

T’ Study of Palmistry-Saint de Germain 30 C0 
Cheiro’s Language of the Hand. 

Cheiro's Book of Numbers 
Cheiro-s You & Your Stars 
Ohoiro’a Palmistry For All 
Cheiro’s Guide to the Hand 

Ohoiro'B When Were You Born ^-37 

Cbeiro's Comfort Palmistry Guide 

Cheiro's Secrets of the Hand 2- 

Numerology by Montrose 

17 Practical Course in Hypnotism— 

Axel Wayne Bacon „ -q 

25 Lessons in Hypnotism * lo 

Chamber’s 20th Mid-Century Diclionary-Lategt 1H-7D 
Secrets of Astrology-Tucker 2-^ 

How to Read Hands-Mir Bashir 

CAPITAL BOOK CO. (C) 

95, Punchkuln Road. M. Market 

I P.O. Box Ho. 356. HEW DELHI-1 


Works of Dr. J. B. Chaudhurl 


1. CONTRIBUTIONS OF WOMEN TO 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
In Seven Big Volumoe 45 0 

,2. CONTRIBUTIONS OF MUSLIMS TO 
SANSKRIT LEARNING : 

"Vol. I Sangita-mAlika 5 0 

Vol. 111. Samudra Sangama Paper 12 0 

Rexin 13 0 

Vol II. Khan Khanan Abdur Rahim and 
Contemporary Sanskrit Learning Paper 5 0 

Rexin 6 0 

3. <a) Muslim Patronage to Sanskrit 
Learning 

(Belles-letters) Second edition 8 0 

(b) do Astrolotjy and Astronomy 

(.jAtakodaharana-paddhati) 10 0 

(c) Biography. Rudrakavi on Muslim Patrons 2 8 

, 4. SANSKRIT DUTA-KAVYA SAMORAHA 
in seven volumes, with two original Sans- 
krit cnmmcntaricB composed by Dr. J. B. 
Ohaudhiiri on the Ghatakarpara Kavya and 
the Padanka-diita 20 0 

, 5. SANSKRIT POETS OF MEDIAEVAL 

INDIA (Based upon Anthologies) 5 vols. 35 0 

6. (a) Mfghaduta with commentaries of Bharat 

Mallika and others 8 0 

.-(b) Mrohadtita with commentaries of 
' Sasavat and Sanatan Gosvamin 8 0 

y7, VANGTYA DUTA-KAVYETIHASA 

(in Sanskrit) Rexin 5 0 

8. CONTRIBUTIONS OF BENGAL TO 

SMRITT LITERATURE 3 8 

y 9. SANSKRIT HISTORY in 4 Volumes 23 8 

40. POETICAL WORKS, Etc. 

A Original CompositiOxV 

(a) Hakli hadbann 1 0 

(b) Kv-ipna-Haghuvamsa (in thepresF) 

(c) Sakti-tattva 1 0 

(d) Matri-tattva 1 0 

(e) Vinnupriya-tattva 1 0 

(f) Visnupriya-natakam (in the press) 

B. Hindu Dharma with Bengali Translation 

(a) Bhagavad Gita Rexin 3 0 

(b) Sri Sri Candi 1 0 

(c) Kathopanishhad 1 0 

11. BENGALI WORKS 

(a) Pt. Tswar Chandra Vidyasagar 1 0 

(b) Gaudiya Vaisnavder Sanskrit HahityeDan 1 0 I 

(c) Prabandhavali, eight Vole. 12 0 

Each 1 8 

(d) Buddha- Yasodhara Rexin 3 8 

Paper 2 8 

it) Janani Yasedhara 5 0 

12. THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE 

VEDIO RITUAL 12 0 

MISCELLANEOUS • 

(a) Sanskrit and Prakrit Books by Dr. .1. B. 

Cbaudhuri (as Joint Author) 3 big Vole. 150 0 
<b) Pracyavani 12 volumes 144 0 

Each 12 0 

Availahlc at 

^ PRACYAVANI MANDIR 

3^ Federatipn Street, Calcutta*9 




Hair Brain Tonic 

Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff, protects scalp, 
increases memory and induces sound 
sleep. Useful to everyone in all 
seasons. Rs. 3.50 nP. for big bottle 
and Rs. 2/- for small bottle. 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
Ayurvedic Medicine 

RAMTIRTH 
BRAHMI OIL 

Special No. 1 


RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 
Bombay- 14, [ C. Rly. ] 

To be healthy and to keep fit ask 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 
(MAP) showing yOGIC ASANAS, 
which will be sent on receipt of 
M.O. for Rs. 2/- including Postage. 
These ASANAS can easily be per- 
formed at home. 

yegic Classes are regularly conducted 
from 7-30 to 9-30 a.m. and evening 
from 6 to 7-30 p.m. at the above 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10 a.m. 
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It is said that an ancient ruler of Korea, 
to stamp out all conspiracy against him, 
made the people wear very large hats. 
His reasoning was that if men cannot 
put their heads together, they 
cannot whisper, and therefore 
cannot conspire. A 

This tale may or 

may not be true, 

but the fact remains that Korea 

today has many elaborate hat styles. 

Here is a Welsh style hat tied under 
the chin. The long loose kimona style 
coat covers baggy trousers, and the , 
shoes are made of thick felt. i 

There is no end to the variety of m 

costumes all over the world. “ 
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A most interesting Travel Book that reads 
like a novel — valuable and instructive 
information of the World in the language 
of story book. 

* * * 

^‘It has been considered by some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
nence, for its graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak of War 
throws much light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value will become mdre 
realised as time goes on.” 

— The Pagoda Magaxine (West Indies) 


AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 
WITH HUMOROUS AND 
ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 

ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


By 

Nr. J. N. SINHA 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
2nd Edition : : Bs. 5/- 



SRl GOURANGA PRESS PRIVATE LTD., 5, Ohintamani Das Lane, 0aloutta*9 
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LEPROSY 


Youngmen’s 

Guide to Health and 
Happy Married Life 


— Tfiis tematkable book now sent free ! 

It gives valuable information on the subjects of 
health, sex, Brahmacharya, married life, e»c., giving 
useful instructions on food, exercise, sleep and rest, 
prevention and cure of various diseases. It also tells 
you what to cat and what to do for getting fat 
(putting on weight). It also tells how your married 
sex life can be healthy and happy. If you are feeling 
weak or want to improve your health further, read 
this informative book, you may also consult its author. 
Dr. R M. Singh, who is a specialist in the sex and health 
problems of the youngmen, married or unmarried, and 
is an authority on subjects of Brahmacharya and 
marriage hygiene, and has written several high class 
books on these subjects, which have been highly 
praised by leading journals, medical authorities and 
general readers and his patients. For example 

The Sexology Magazine of New yofk says : 'This 
is an unusual book and contains a great deal of in- 
formation... It is an interesting book." Reviewed by 
Dr. Joseph Dalven, M.D. 

The International Journal of Sexology whose 
editorial board comprises of the leading sexologists of 
all advanced European, American and Eastern countries 
and which is the most authoritative journal on the 
subiect, says : '1t is a well-written book with sane 
and sound ideas ... will be found of material value for 
the adolescents (youths) and the newly-married 
males." 

The Modern Review, this great monthly magazine, 
says : "The volume under review contains valuable 
scientific information regarding the sex life of man and 
woman. Every chapter of the book is informative and 
interesting and testifies to the author's scientific out- 
look. His easy simple style makes the book a happy 
reading. 

My Magazine of India says : "The author has 
made a really creditable effort to present exhaustive 
and vital information. ..written in a very lucid and non- 
technical manner, it is a book that is worth reading." 

The Indian Librarian, the magazine which is a high 
authority on books and libraries, says : "Most of the 
books on sex life written in India arc mere trash. 
But this book is an exception. It is scientifically 
written and the knowledge imparted by it would go 
a long way to enrich the mind of the reader. The 
reviewer enjoyed the book. .. Young lndia7is will benefit 
by reading it '' 

So many other such opinions could be quoted. 
For further information write a card to-day for the 
above-named free book. Write your address very 
clearly ana give your age and occupation and write 
only ; "Please send your; free book as told in 
the Modern Review." 

S. HEALTH CENTRE, 

JAIPUR (S), RAJASTHAN. 
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LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
richest treasure — Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

Is a well-known home of over 60 years’ 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LEPROSY, LEUCO- 
DERMA, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request. 

Founder : Pt. RAM PRAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab Ghosh Lane, Kharut, Howrah. 

'PhoDe— HOWBAH 859. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Road, Calcatta-9 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Works* 

FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, 8 ndi wlf** ^ 
Vol. 1. 1739-1754 ... 10 0 

Vol. 11, 1754-1771 -. 10 0 

Vol. HI, 1771-1788 10 0 

Vol. IV,1789~1803 ... 10 0 

SHORT HISTORY OF AUBANGZIB, 

2 nd ed. .m 10 0 

MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION, 4lh ed. 

enlarged ..5 0 

ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB, 3rd ed. ... I 0 

INDIA THROUGH THE AGES, 4th ed. 

enlarged ••• 8 8 

'OHAITANYA : his life and toachingf, 3rd ed 8 0 

HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 5 voli. iold 
separately ... 

STUDIES IN AURANGZIB'S REIGN ... B 8 
BaiVAJI, 5th edition. 10 0 

HOUSE OF SHIVAJI, 3rd ed. enlarged ••• 5 0 

( TfWXl ) ... -.9 4 

M. C. SARKAR & SONS 

C 0 II. 4 . Sqaar., Catratta. 

Hindi AUBANGZIB, 692 pp. ,» 7 8 

Hindi BHIVAJL 2nd ed. 924 pp. ... I 8 

From HINDI GRANTH BATNAEAB. 
Hinbagh, Bombey 4 

r 




THE CHOWRINGHEE 

WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 

• 

* Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to make the 
^CHOWRINGHEE^ a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

* The series of writings featured as ^Bunh^m^ provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
.Social life today. 

* Life and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

* The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and As the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

* An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 

Noteworthy Contributtons already Published 

* "Why^^ and ^‘Why Indeed'^ — elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ^Chowringhee\ 

* ^'We and Thcy^' —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

* "Civic Sense and Sensibilities'^ and "Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

* "The Storm Gathers” — treating a fundamental aspect of our 
"Refugee” Problem today. 

Price per Copy : Aiinas Three. A?inual Its. 10 1-, Half-yearly Rs. Bf- only 
For Advt Rates and other Details contact : 

Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 

17-3-6 ChowringKee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade — let Floor) 
Phone ; 23-4944 :: :: CALCUTTA-13 
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Appearances... and a pair of pears 


P EARS, like appearances, arc deceptive. You 
can't tell their quality by ga/ing at them. 
Moral : If you’re buying pears, taste them fiist. 

But testing by tasting gets you nowhere 
if, for instance, you arc buying soap. I'or 
that (and most packaged goods, too), sensible 
shoppers have a surer guide to quality : they 
go b> a nu’iic they can a A. .7/:./ tlicy 

have used and found re !i able. 

For nearly 70 years pcoidc have tnisfed 
Hindustan Lever products because their high 
quality has been unvarying. And they trust 
because we test. 


At Hindustan Lever, we examine all our 
products at every stage of manufacture. We 
make sure that they stand up to storage: we 
‘create climate’ in a laboratory to observe 
them under all weather condiiions. We check 
their performance by using them as you do 
in the home. 

AI! " nv. IPS 1,200 trsfs a hcck on pro- 
ducts like Lifebuoy Soap, Dalda Vanaspati 
and Gibbs SR Toothpaste — familiar pro- 
ducts because they are so 
widely trusted, and trusted 
because they arc tested. 


Hindustan Lever serves the home 


HLL. 6-X5S 
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The Adsorbent Antacid 


MAGSIL 


B.CP.W. BRAND 


Magnesium Trisilicaie Co^ Tablet 



Indicated in 

INDIGESTION. DYSPEPSIA, 
HYPERACIDITY. FLATULENCE, 
Etc., Etc. 


Available in Bottles ot 50 tablets 


BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA :: BOUBAT :: BA.NFUB 


BOOKS OF 


Dr. NATILAL DAS, m.a., b l., 

ph.D. 

INDIAN CULTURE 

Rs. 10 

VAISHNAVA LYRICS 

Rs. 3 

HINDU LAW OP BAILMENT 

Rs. 5 

P. 467, NEW ALIPORE, CALCUTTA-33 

Works of 


DR. KALIDAS NAG 


1. NEW ASIA 

Rs. 3>8 

2. INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD 

Rs. IS 

3. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY ABROAD 

4. DISCOVERY OF ASIA (in press) 

Rs. 5 


(price on application) 

5. CHINA AND GAhDHIAN INDIA Rs. 6 

(by Dr. Carsun Chang. 

Edited by Dr. Nag. 

P>S6, Ra|a Basanta Ray Road, Ballygun), 
CALCUTTA 


DIABETES 

CURED 

Diabetes is the disease of passing sugar in 
the urine. A dangerous disease which takes hold 
of the system tightening its clutch, drawing it’s 
victims nearer to the grave day-by-day. Some of 
the main symptoms of this disease are abnormal 
thirst, hunger, paswing urine frequently, sugar in 
the urine itching, etc. If the disease is n t 
treatetl, carbuncles, boils, cataract and other com- 
plications follow. Venus Charm Tablets prepared 
scientifically in accordance with the Unani pres- 
criptions of ancient times with rare heibs and 
extracts can eradicate Diabetes from the system 
By using Venus Charm Tablets, thousands of 
victims have found relief and been rescued from 
the jaws of death. The sugar in the urine is 
reduced from the 2nd or 3rd day after commen- 
cing this treatment, and you feel more than half 
cured after a few days only. Venus Charm is 
economical, safe, easy to take and does not require 
special diet restrictions. 

Ask for free descriptive literature. 

Price per phial of 50 tablets Bs. 6-12. 

Packing and Postage FREE. 

Available from 

VENDS RESEARCH LABORATORY (m.r.) 

Po.«t Box 587 : : Caicutia. 
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ThaTs what happens to me at the Refinery where 
I am transported after being drilled out of 
the earth. The refiners, through various processes, 
convert me into different petroleum products. 

Technically, I undergo many major changes, such as 
Fractional Distillation, Catalytic Cracking, Treating 
and Sweetening. Once I am at the Refinery, ! get heated 
in pipes running through a furnace and charged into 
a fractionating or “bubble” tower. Here I pass through 
vents in a series of trays, and at different boiling points* 
fractions of gasoline, kerosene and lubricating oils 
are separated and drawn off at various levels. 

Distillation is but one step in a series of complex 
rc5ning processes, and my journey isn’t over yet 
1 now get subjected to another process— that of 
Catalytic Cracking. I’ll tell you more about this 
interesting part of my life in the next issue. 






STAN VAC - the nans that stands for progress 
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PaoNTispiecB — RAIPUT PAINTING (In cohors ) — Oodhpur school) 

NOTES. 

PUBLIC OPINION IN INDIA- Prof. G. D. Bhargava 
FOOD PACTS IN INDIA- Dr. P. C. Bansil 

THE GREAT RISING OF 1F57 - Prof. Harldas Mubherlee and Uma Mubherlee 


DAKTOIV 1-Week Shorthand 

( English & Hindi ) 

Only 4 roloa. 10 Emj Leaiona Praotloo toon fiTea 
160—200 wordi apeed per mionte. Write today for 
Fraa Firat Leaaon. 

DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL. 

Eirerton Road Poat Box 1043, Delhi (I) 


LEUCODERMA 

Free— 50.000 paoketa of medicine ready for diatribntlon, 
Ono packet will care one inch white apot. Poatase Aa.ll 

Kabirai BENOY SANKAR ROY, 

P. O. Bhalkia, Howrah. W. Bengal 

Phone 187 Balika Kuahtaaram | 

Braneh : 49- B. Harrison Road, Oalontta 


KUCHER TAILA 

(Oil of Abrus Precatorius) 

A SURE remedy for fallind: haira, baldneaa, dandruff 
and all kinds of hair diEoasea. Dr. N. 0. Baan, 
B.BO., M.B., D.T.M,, D.P.H. I. R. G. Kar Road, Room No. 

Syambazar Market (1st Floor). CALCUTTA-4* 
Stockists: Dey's Medical Stores, Ltd, Calcutta 


RIDDLE OF LIFE 

Life is a bi^; puzzle. Caught in its dark, labyrin- 
thian mazes, exit becomes well-niah impossible, unless 
one carries the luminous torch of Fore-knowledge 
provided by astrolo^jical Science. And the Torch- 
bearer will be yours on your simply sending 
the date, time and place of your birth to : The 
Astrological Bureau (of Prof. S. C Mukerjee, M.A.), 
Varanaai-I, U P (formerly of Kalighat, Calcutta). 
Life Reading, Brief, Rs. 10 . detailed, Rs. 15 CP 25. 
One year's Monthly, Rs 20 . brief, Rs 10. 5 years' 
Genera! Outline, Rs. 6. First Question, Rs 4 1 each 
succeeding Query, Rs. 2. Birth-time Rectification, 
Rs. f5— 35. Astrological Lessons, Rs. 90. Results by i 
V.P.P. Prospectus (9 Testimonials FREE, | 


Pase 12 Tb« Piodem Revffev September 1257 


1^9—88 

189 

194 

903 


j Ask for List 
of 

Rare Books 
on India, 
Lists issued 
fortnightly. 


DIXITSON a CO., (Esfd. 1917) 

115«A, Tarak Pramanick Road, CaIcutta-6 


READ 

Vishal Bharat 

Premier, llustraied & Cultural Hindi Monthlf 


RAJ-VAIDYA KAVIRAJ 
0. C. SEN KAVIRANJAN’S 

llakaradhwa] Kalpa Rasayan 

The Best Remedy For Nervous Diseases 

(Contains Oxide of Gold, Pearl, Bilrer and Musk, etc.) 

It is a renowned preparation for nerrons debility, 
poworlessaess weakness of the brain and eyesiahl, 
weakness of the heart and Inogs and want of eonoen- 
tration. It keeps the mind cheerful. 

Price Rs. 90 (Rupees Twenty only) for 40 Pills. 
Postage Free. 

AYURVEDIC MEDICAL HALL 

27, Kaehari Road (M)» Lndcaow 








SPITZ PLANETARIUMS 
for Education In Astronomy* 

Spitz Junior Planetarium. For all progressiva 
schools offering education in astronomy and 
for everyone Interested In astronomy. Projects 
Stars on ceiling and wall of any darkened 
school room. Supplied with flashlight arrow 
pointer and 32-pago illustrated booklet. 
230 voltf. Made in U.S.A. Rs. 150/-. 



SLIDE and FILM STRIP PROJECTORS^ 

Fafix II. Lowest priced slide and film strip! 
projector for schools and government publi- 
city, education and health departments. At» 
tractive compact case. Projects brilliant sharp 
focus pictures. 230 volts. Made in Germany. ' 
Rs 195/-. Larger model with Microfilm and 
Epidiascope attachment also available. 

GLASS BEADED SCREENS: 

RCA glass-beaded Screen. Guaranteed fun- 
gus-proof fabric. Supplied in various sizes 
with adjustable tripod and rolled in metal 
case. Made in U.S.A. Also new RCA Daylight 
Screens for back projection of 16mm films in 
day time available in carrying case. Excellent 
for rural publicity. 




ADD SOUND to your 16mm FILMS 
Magnetic striping costs only 2 annas per foot. Write for details. 

Also: RCA TAPE RECORDERS, RCA PA SYSTEMS. ^ 

All prices F.O.R. Bombay. Sales tax extra, ^ 


PHOTOPHONE EQUIPMENTS PRIVATE LTD. 

AN ASSOCIATE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
II MARINE LINES, BOMBAY l-INDIA 



DEALERS WANTRD EVERYWHERE 


HOPE FOR’ HOPELESS I ' 

KUWAT-E-BAH 

OR 

SAKTI ; 

For regaining health <t manJjf 
Vigour 

Kuvat-e-Bah of Bakti ia th4 
I beat Hakimi medicine for myigo> 
rating the system andlregainln^; 
lost or diminishing manly yigot^ 
and restoring health of man in 
middle and old age. The ^outl 
who has lost his manly yigou^ 
unnaturally due to excess or 
disease shall be cured by the u« 

I of 8akti. i 

In old days the Nawabe and 
Rajas used to keep their manlf 
I vigour and health intact by usinB 
this precious medicine as long 
{ as they lived and thereby thw 
(enjoyed their pleasure, of :lue 
1 fully. _ i 

I Price per phial of 20 Tabletp 
! suitable for 2 months’ use Bs. |S 
only. 

Some infallible drugs of out 
I works ; 

For Heart disease MTJKAWI* 
E-KALB or HEARTIEN Rs. 6, 
for all Stomach troubles 
HAZIM or DIGE8TENE 
Rs. I'.^O nP., for Eye disease 
HIFZ-E-NAZAR orOrrHALEJa 
Rs, l’26^nP. &| 

Postage and Packing' extra. 

Printed catalogue is sent OR 
I application. 

' Park Hekimi Chemical 
I Works 

j - 16 , CiBcuB Row, Caiocita-I? 

I Phone: 44-4268 




COOK 


I . tiiy t A. jBowAAaui sigeBXil cAicunA-t8 


Read 

PRABASI 

Oldest, Blostrated & 
Cultural Bengali 
Monthly 






CONTENTS <** (Continued) 

Pam 


THE AL6BCIAN PROBLEM '-Prol. Gopi Raman Raut 908 

1. N. A. AND THE INDIAN FREEDOM -P.'RaiMwara Rao 911 

ALWAR MUSEUM, RAIASTHAN (///a«/.) -Mohantal ; Gupta S15 

THE ART OP GOPBSH CHANDRA ;CH A KRAB ARTY (//M-Nalini Kumar Bhadra 919 
ABANINDRANATH TAGORE -Prof. O. C. Gangoly 225 


K. M. I. (illast ) — Bhanusbankar B. Vfas 

TAGORE, THE POET OF HUMAN VALUE- loses C. Bos* 

U.S.A's INTEREST IN RABINDRANATH-Benosendra Sen«upta 


BOOK REVIEWS 


239—42 


INDIAN PERIODICALS i 
foreign PERIODICALS i 


243-48 


249-52 


GREAT WOMEN OF INDIA 


Editors 


SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
DR R. C. MAJUMDAR 


Inirodutiioni DR. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
Jacket Design I ACHARYA NANDALAL BOSE 

. . It is a unique production. The collection of such valuable material about our outstandiar 
women from remote' antiquity to the end of the 19th century who led illustrious lives, each 
in her own distinctive way, is a great task that has been worthily accomplished. There is a 
balance of judgement maintained throughout. Adequate praise is given but in restraint. 
Brevity is kept in view. There is no want in clarity of expression. In the general conclu- 
sions. at the end of each chapter, the main thesis is repeated in a few well-chosen words.... 

**...The pavilion of great Indian women that j is presented to us in the book is really 
fascinating. . . . 

“...Profusely illustrated and well-printed and full of readable and instructive matter, the 
work before us deserves to be in the library of every patriotic Indian proud of his country’s 
past and with bis vision hopefully turned to a glorious future for the womanhood of 
fndia.”-i2C«DK 
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NOTES 

Plans oj Mice a7i(l Afcn that after Ihiily years of devotion to the eause 

We lire told by tlie puissant lords of New of t|hc people, he would have to take to the 
l>llii that the Second Five-Year Plan is likely profession of a pick-pocket! 
to co.st Its. 800 crores more than the estimated More recently a young and highly eflScicnt 
4,800 crorcs odd. We arc exhorted hy the same officer of the Central Government. — of one of 
lotus-eating ivory-tower dwellers that despite (he depaitments that show uj) the efficacy of 
all privations and suffering, to othen, they are their organisation by iniblishing figures of 
determined to carry out the Plan. amounts spent, ivithout any details of work 

The Plans arc necessary beyond all doubt, done— came to us. This young man had been 
because wilhout planned (iewlopment of our transferred to Calcutta suddenly, on tlic pretext 
jiotential resources, the nation will never he ft'ce that the office there needed an efficient officer, at 
from want and the count ly will not ho able to gravm consequences to him due to serious illness 
keej) pac,c with the fast progressing nations of in the family. The real reason was his thorougili 
the civilized world. But in all Plans, first things checking up of the payments made by his depart- 
must com.;' first, on the basis of realities. For men! much to the inconvenience of his senior 
otherwise there would 1 k' utter confusion in the offii .rs. “Honesty is a crime in New Delhi,” |he 
execution, leading to enormous wastage, theft said, showing an urgent telegram from his help- 
.Mid faulty jiroduction, which would have a less wife in Delhi, to whose aid he could not go. 
devastating effect on the nation’s economy. The common citizen today has been reduced 

Wi> have been forced to w'ritc in this vein to thic last stage of absolute penury. Prices arc 
for some time now, because we find that the still rising and profiteering and black-market- 
three prime factors in Nation-Building, Honesty, mg is going on merrily. How can he possibly 
Efficiency and Dedication to the cause, .seem to listen to the hollow exhortations for further 
he at heavy discount at New Delhi and the austerity, particularly when those who are 
provincial capitals. As these three are all of the asking him are by no means even trying to set 
essence, this deliberate neglect of the prime an example of austerity, sacrifice or dedica- 
factors has brought about a major degeneration tion? 

in moral values, all over the country. I.iet them set up first in New Delhi, an in- 

People like ourselves, who have bought dependent organisation to look into the state of 
swadeshi for over half a century and gave pro- affairs and conditions that prevail in the coun- 
ference to cottage products and khaddar, at try, after ten years of reckless spending and the 
great added expense, are becoming aware that consequent deluge of corruption. And let them 
corruption has eaten deep into the vitals of base their Second and Third Five-Year Plans 
Gandhiji’s clherishied gram udyog and khadi on that basis. If th® Planners are able to carry 
development schemes. Indeed, a senior executive the Nation along with them, then and then only 
of one of the biggest k|hadi organisations told us would these Plans mature and be fruitful, 
eome time back that fie had never thought ctherwis® it would only be planning for Chaoa. 
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Productivity and Rationalization i 

In order to raise the productivity of the 
country, the Governme^nt of India sent a 
delegation of officials and non-officials to Japan 
last year, to study the productivjty movement in 
Japan and recommend measures for propagating 
a productivity programme in India. Iln the 
context of the ambitious industrial programme 
in the Second Five-Year Plan, an increase of 
productivity can play an important role by 
stimulating operations and by motivating indus- 
trial personnel to produce more goods of better 
quality. The Delegation on return to this country 
has now submitted its report. The Delegation 
points out that in a rapidly increasing economy, 
tho increase of productivity can be a powerful 
element of national policy for increase of national 
wealth and the raising of the standard of living 
without creating unemployment. The Delegation 
W'arns that productivity should not be confused 
with rationalization and the retrenchment of 
surplus labour. It has recommended the 
creation of a National Productivity Council to 
launch an effective national movement for in- 
creased productivity in India. 

Productivity has been defined as the ratio 
of ihei goods or services produced, that is, the 
output of wealth produced to the input of 
resources necessary for the production. The 
resources include labour power, electric powier, 
materials, etc. Productivity can bo expressed 
in terms of quantity by the measures of 
produced goods in i elation to the input of 
resources, or in terms of money value. The 
latter case includes the concept! of the added 
value of production. Added value is the net 
productivity value added in. the course of pro- 
duction, and is equivalent to difference of sell- 
ing price and the cost of raw materials, electric 
power, depreciation of machinery, etc. An in- 
crease of productivity means simply to find a 
better way to utilise the various tools of produc- 
tion, so that more goods can be' produced at the 
lovfest possible coblj. Increased productivity 
will result when improved practices and techni- 
ques are applied to the various activities. 

The increase of productivity will result in 
(a) an increase of national wealth, per capita 
income and standard of living, (b) a lower cost 
of production, and (c) a stimulation of invest- 


ment due to increased profits of industry. 
Higher productivity is not an end in itself. It 
would lead to social progress through an improved 
standard of living. The immediate effect of 
increased productivity is the reduction in the 
cost of production. This would enable the 
produced goods to compote mord effectively in 
the market. It will yield more profits and will 
make it possible for the industry to plough back 
part of the profits for expansion and improve- 
ment of the enterprise and also for research. 
The Delegation obseirves that it is sometimes said 
that increased productivity will lead to un- 
employment. But the experience of other 
countries belies this fear. Higher productivity 
has in fact gone hand in hand with higher level 
of employment. Tlie Report of the Delegation 
is informative and throught-provoking and the 
measures recommended by it may be profitably 
adopted in this country with a view to raising 
the produ(;tivity of our industries. 

The Delegation warns that productivity 
should not be confused with rationalisation and 
ihd retrenchment of surplus labour. But in our 
view the Delegation’s report suffers from the 
misconception that there is a difference between 
rationalisation and productivity and further 
that' rationalisation inevitably leads to tho 
retrenchment of surplus labour. The Delegation 
is apprehensive that if in this country rationali- 
sation is adopted on a full-fledged basis, then 
unemployment will increase. In its report the 
Delegation has said many things about pro- 
ductivity, but has said little about rationalisation. 
In this country there is u wrong conception 
about the real importance of rationalisation and 
the general idea is that rationalisation will create 
large-scale unemployment. That is why the 
Government are not much in favour of ration- 
alisation in cotton textile industry and jute 
industry. Sometimes ago it was reported that 
the National Industrial Development Corporation 
w^ould extend financial assistance to the jute and 
cotton textile industries of India for adopting 
the process of rationalisation. But the scheme 
has not made much headway for the reasons best 
known to th^ authorities. 

What India neeJds today for the successful 
implementation of the Second Five-Year Plan is 
not foreign aid, but increased productivity by 
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our industries. The increlased productivity of 
our factories and labour would mean increased 
export potentialities and that would result in 
reducing our ext^nal indeblediiess . Rationali- 
sation and productivity however go hand in 
hand and they bear a functional relationship to 
each other. Productivity now means rationali- 
sation of production or, in other words, it is 
rationalised production. This simple conception 
has been eluding the grasp of our authorities and 
as a result their thinking is halting and hesitant 
over the issue of rationalisation. Rationali- 
sation is a continuing process and it never 
assumes a condition of static stage. There is no 
finality to the process of rationalisation. Rationa- 
lisation Avill crelate rationalisation and surplus 
Jahour in one stage of rationalised production 
will be deployed in the next process of rationali- 
sation. There can be no greater wrong than to 
think that rationalisation will luing unemployment. 

Tho productivity of labour cannot be 
acliievcd simply by regrouping the raw materials 
or by regrouping the existing accessories. Pro- 
ductivity is a [iiiK lion of technological improve- 
ment and lb(Te cannot be anything as the 
productivity of labour witboiiL the technique of 
production. The technique of production calls 
for progressively developing technological process 
so that with the least ciiii)loyment of labour and 
accessories the maximum output can be! obtained 
and the surplus labour will be employed in devis- 
ing further technological improvement. The USA 
and W’O't Germany and other developed countries 
of the West have adopted the principle of 
rationalisation that means for them the maximum 
production with least expenditure. 

Japan cannot be regarded as a model for 
India in the field of production. India is much 
richer in resources and potentialities than Japan 
and with better technological progress India can 
be classed with the USA or West Germany in 
the near future. The productivity of Japanese 
industries, though considerably high as compared 
with that of India, is substantially lowt as 
compared with those of the USA, the U.K. and 
West Germany. The productivity of Japanese 
industries is onei-fifth of the USA, one-third of 
the U.K. and two-fifths of West Germany. 
Recognition of this low productivity has brought 
about the launching of a productivity movement 


in Japan. Japan is now fast moving towards 
rationalsation. R is now sending a number of 
teams of industrialists, labour ^nd technicians 
for study of the techniques of productivity in- 
crease in the United States. 

It is time India goes ahead with rationalisa- 
tion in order to save her important industries 
like jute and cotton textiles and iron and steel. 
Notwithstanding coal and rich iron ore resources, 
India is still a hackwlard country in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel not only in quantitative 
aspect but also in qualitative as'pcv.t. The jute 
industry is hard pressed against the rationalised 
production of Pakistan and countries of Europe. 
With the adr)plion of belter techniques of 
production, the cost structure of those countries 
is low, and the productivity is much higher in 
comparison to that of India. India is handi- 
capped with her old machinery that produces 
less at a higher cost. The employment of labour 
should be delt^rniined in terms of economically 
efficient productivity and not merely in terms of 
man-hour . 

With only 7.()00 looms installed in the 
Pakistan jute mill, she is getting the production 
of thrice the number of looms in India. The 
Pakistan jute> mill works in three shifts and her 
production is almost equal to that of the 70,000 
looms installed in all the julri mills in India. The 
athorities in India are almost indifferent to the 
impending disaster that would overtake our 
industries unless rationalisation without tears is 
adopted. 

Banking Developments 

The Reserve Bank of India has just issued 
tw’<o of its .annual publications on Banking, 
namely, the Reports on. the Trend and Progress 
of Banking in India, 1956 and the Statistical 
Tahhs relating to Banks in India, 1956, The 
former re\dews banking trends and policy during 
the year mainly on the various statements sub- 
mitted by the bank under the Banking Companies 
Act, 1949 and the latter contains a wealth of 
statistical data pertaining to individual banks 
and the banking system as a whole based on the 
annual balance-sheets of banks. These two 
publications together provide a full picture of the 
progress of banking in 1956 and are separately 
reviewed bdow. 
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Economic activity in India during 1956 was 
characterised by the cmergtence of inflationary 
pressures in contrast to the comparative mone- 
tary stability • that prevailed in 1955, observes 
the Report on the Trend and Progress of Bank- 
ing in India during thd year 1956. This was 
primarily tlie result of an increase in the 
magnitude and tempo of the development pro- 
gramme. For the banking system, the year was 
one of considerable stiessis and strains as the 
mounling demand on it for credit by trade and 
industry wins not accompanied by a commen- 
surate expansion in its resources. This led to 
the emergence of an acute financial stringency, 
analogous to the experience of 1951 . During 
tlid first halt of 1957, banking resources have 
expanded significantly. 

The higher level of activity for the banking 
system in conform ily wilh the growing tempo' 
of economic activity was markedly rcflcoled in 
a sharp exiiansion in l)ank credit. The level ot 
advances of all scheduled hanks, exclusive ot 
mondy at call and short notice and due from 
banks in India, ros(5 by Rs. 151 crores or 25.5 
per cent to Rs. 745 crores as at the end of 
December 1936 — the largest rise in any year 
since 1951 . The pressure of credit demand on 
bank resources, which was exceptionally high in 
the busy season of ]955-5(> continued in the 
slack season that bdlovved indicating continuance 
of the trend noticed in previous Reports toward 
a broadening and growing diversification of the 
Indian economy, consequent upon the emergence 
of new industries wi^ilh a non-agricultiiral base; 
it also reflected partly a trend toward accumula- 
tion of slocks which is commonly obst^Tved in 
a phase of expansion. 

The growing developmental activity led to 
a large increase in the advances of banks, which 
was not niatclnil by a corresponding accretion 
to their deposit resources; in fact, the pace of 
-deposit expansion slowed down in 1956. Thus 
the net deposits of scheduled banks increased by 
Rs. 77 crores as compared to Rs. 90 crores in 
1955, the rate of expansion going down from 
10.1 per cent to 7.9 per cent. Time deposits 
had a net increase of Rs. 45 crores, in contrast 
to the net rise of only Rs. 32 crores in demand 
deposits, and this vdas a continuation of the 
trend noticed in 1955. Since the end of the 
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year, the pace of deposit expansion has under- 

gone a significant increase. 

The susftained demand for bank credit in 
the year 1956, combined with an inadequate 
growth in deposits, led the banking system to 
havo larger recourse to the Reserve Bank. Over 
ihei year 1956, the total of outstanding borrow- 
ings under sections 17(1) (a) and 17(4) (c) 
of the Rcseive Bank of India Act by scheduled 
banks increased by Rs. 56 crores in contrast to 
a rise of no more/ than Rs. 20 crores in 1955. 
An interesting feature of the Reserve Bank’s 
lending has been that whib’i a relatively greater 
rise took place in gross borrowings against 
Government securities than under the Bill Market 
schedule, the outstanding aiiiount of borrowings 
under the latter at the end of 1956 was much 
biglier at Rs. 65 crores than that agalst Govern- 
ment securities amounting to Rs. 21 crores, 
despite the rise of I per cent in the Bill Market 
late at which funds wc^re lent, and the liighcr 
stamp duly IcAN^ard the end of the year. 

In contrast to a record rise in l)ank credit, 
the lotal of bank investments declincAl in 1956 
by Rs. 10 crores, tlic ratio of investments to 
their net deposits in consequence recording a 
fall from 42.3 per cent to 37.5 per cent. This 
decline was the result of the unlc^ading ot their 
investments in Government securities to meet the 
greater demands of trade and industry. The 
total number of oRices of banks rose during 
1956 by 107 to 4,192 as compared to a rise of 
53 in 1955 and 11 in 1954. This was the largest 
increase! in the post-war period and reflected 
ihc increasing pace of branch expansion. 

On the organisational side, the Report draws 
attention to the amendments to the Reserve Bank 
of India Act and tho Banking Companitis Act, 
as well as to the growing role of the Reserve 
Bank of India in financial administration in the 
context of a developing economy. It also refers 
to the setting up of the National Agricultural 
Credit (Long-term Operations) Fund and the 
National Agricultural Credit Stabilization Fund 
during the year. The Report refers to the 
improvement in the standards of operation and 
financial soundness of the banking system which 
has taken place as a result of the Reserve Bank’s 
policy of periodical inspection of banks. By the 
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end of 1956, all the reporting banks had been 
inspected at least once, and w^jberever defects 
w’ere observed in the w]orking of individual 
banks, they werei called upon to take steps to 
remove them, A few banks were also called 
upon to submit periodical reports to the Reserve 
Bank showing the progress made by them. 

During the year 1956, licences were issued 
to one Indian scheduled and 3 Indian iion- 
scheduled banks to cany on banking business in 
India raising the total number of licences so far 
issued to 49. While the licence granted to one 
non-schcdulcd hank in 1951 was cancelled 
during the year, 47 noii-srhedulcd banks were 
refused licences. Nineteen non-schedulcd hanks 
went into liquidation or were oidcred to be 
wound up in 1956, while certain proposals for 
amalgamation received ronsideralion of the 
RoSi('(ivc Battik. 'rhe Riiport ohscives that in 
view of the rapidly rising iiivc'^fmeiit in the 
private sector, paituularly in iiKtetry. hanks 
may also he i<'([uired to ni(‘(tt a jiail of the 
medium-term credit needs of llie industry in the 
country. In thi;, connection, the^ Report refers 
to the; proposal to set up a Refinance Corporation, 
the main object of which would be to help 
Dugruent the resources available the hank- 

ing sy«l('iu for the use of medium-sized indus- 
trial units (that is, units having resource^ up to 
Rs. (Tores) in the private sector. The Repor* 
also points to the possible inadeijuary of hank 
resources to meet the rising demand for bank 
credit of the private sector under \]\v. Second 
Five-Year Plan and emphasises the need for 
extensive branch expansion lowlards the. solution 
of the problem and measures for further streng- 
thening the gdneral financial position of banks 
either by way of merger or amalgamation of 
smaller units, wherever possible. 

Whild the Report on the progress of bank- 
ing gives data relating to the business of banks 
within India only, the Stalislual Tables covers 
the operations of banks in Undia as well as out- 
side. According to the latter, total deposits of 
all reporting joint stock banks rose by Rs. 80 
crores during 1956, as compared to a rise of Rs. 
92 crores in 1955. This was largely accounted 
for by scheduled banks (Rs. 76 crores) ; deposits 
of non-scheduled banks having risen by only 
- Rs . 4 crores . While total deposits of Indian 


scheduled banks rose by Rs. 8^1 crores, those of 
foreign scheduled banks declined by Rs. 7 
crores. Total credit extended by joint stock 
banks, on the other hand, rose by Rs. 158 
crores in 1956 as against Rs. 92 crores in 1955. 
Investment of joint stock banks in Government 
sceiirilies declined by Rs. 18 crores the whole of 
which was accounted for by scheduled banks 
while “other inv(*5tirienls'’ shov^jed a rise of Rs. 
3 crores. 

As regards the foreign business of Indian 
srlieduled hanks, deposits and credit (including 
hills purchased and discounted) extended by 
them outside India rose by Rs. 1 rrore and Rs. 
7 crores, respec^tively, as against a fall of Rs. 
5 crores and Rs. 1 crore, respectively in 19,55. 
Their foreign officer, however, declined from 99 
in 19.55 to 98 in 19.56. Thd current operating 
earnings of Indian schedulctl banks improved by 
Rs. 8 crores over 1955, while their current 
operating expenses increased by Rs. 5 crores 
wuth the result that thdir net profit before taxes 
(after taking into considtTalion recoveries and 
depreciation in assets) increased by Rs. 3 crores 
compared wntli a rise of Rs. 33 lakhs in 1955. 
The net profit of exchange banks increased by 
Rs. 46 lakhs in ]956 as against Rs. .58 lakhs in 
1955. Hie ratio of current operating expenses 
to current operating earnings of Indian schedu- 
led hanks stood at 79 per cent in 1956 as against 
82 per cent in 1955. For exchange hanks, the 
ratio was a little lower at 76 per cciit compared 
with 77 per cent in 1955. 

The most distressing feature of banking 
developments since! 1956 has been the pro- 
gressively expanding hank credit, particularly 
.against foodgrains, leading to inflationary condi- 
tions, Ther situation in consequence of unres- 
tricted hank credit has so much worsened that 
the Reserve Bank admits its inability to control 
the credit base of the country. Recently Pandit 
Nehru wjrote a letter to the Reserve Bank sound- 
ing a note of warning that if the commercial 
hanks in this country did not follow the 
direxjtions of the Reserve Bank in the matter of 
credit squeeze, then the Union Government would 
have to take proper stops against the default- 
ing banks. The Reserve Bank’s performance in 
(the matter of credit control has not been 
encouraging. The tendency towards speculation 
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in foodgrains by hoarders was evident as early 
as May 1956. The Reberve Bank asked the 
member banks at that time to reduce their credit 
against foodgrains. But surprisingly enough 
that direction was withdrawn in November 1956. 
The banks in consequence started lending again 
against foodgrains to an unlimited extent. The 
recent seizure of rice-stocks from mills in and 
around Calcutta amply shows that the rise in 
the price of foodgrains and their apparent 
scarcity are not so much the result of inadequate 
supply ns it is the result of speculative hoarding 
with the help of bank credit. The Reserve Bank 
is greatly responsible for this state of affairs 
and had it the foresight in November 1956 it 
could have seem the inevitability in consequence 
of the wiithdrawal of its dira;tions in that month. 
Now it is too late to take effective steps in 
controlling the credit tixpansion. 

The Reserve Bank has been endowed with 
wide powets under sections 21 and 35A of the 
Bankng Companies Act, 1910. With the help 
of these powers, the Bank can effectively control 
the! lending operations of the member banks, 
provided it has the will to do so. Instead, its 
admission of failure to move effcdivejy in the 
matter docs give no crtJdit to it. Why does it 
not ration credit for its member banks ? It 
should refuse to give any financial assistance 
either undcir section 17(4) (a) or section 17(4) 
(c) to its member banks for a period of at least 
six months. 

Much Ado About Nothing 

The Wealth Tax Bill and the Expenditure 
Tax Bill, as were conceived^ originally, raised 
much hope that they would be jointly a step 
forward towards the levelling up of classes in 
this country. They wV^re directed towards 
socialisation through taxation. But the Bills 
that have now come out of thd legislative anvil 
fall far short of the expectation that was raised 
when they were drafted. The Hindu joint family 
is a fiction of law and it is time that the concep- 
tion of the Hindu joint family should be omitted 
from fiscal measures. There are now so many 
exemptions from the expenditure tax that the 
yield from it will be very insignificant and that 
could have been raised by other means. The mo&I 
objectionable feature of the measure is the 
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exemption allowed to the expenditure on race- 
horses, bullion, precious stohes and jewellery. 
The Finance! Minister has not fully realised the 
implications of such exemptions. 

In this country .the rate of capital formation 
is very low, not exceeding 6 per cent of the 
total national income as compared with the 
developed countries of the West where the rate 
of capital formation is not less than 20 per cent of 
the nationl income per year. India is the 
traditional home-land for hoarded wealth and 
(that is one of the main causes for the paucity 
of industrial capital here. The expenditure tax 
has bee*n desgined to discourage consumption so 
as to encourage savings and capital formation as 
well. But now -that these exemptions have been 
granted undeV the Act, there will be a tendency 
to purchase bullion and jewellery solely for the 
purpose of hoarding and that will generate a 
condition of dissaving. In other words, the main 
purpose of the measure is sure to be defeated by 
the extent of exemptions. As a result of this 
exemption, the price of the yellow metal w;iU 
record a further rise and so also the general 
price level in its w(ake. The exemptions now 
allowed under ihc' expenditure tax will defeat the 
purpose also of the wealth tax, to a certain 
extent. An individual family, instead of the Hindu 
joint family, should have been taken as tho 
basis of the taxation in this country. In the 
name of the joint family, expenditures will come 
•to be elusive. 

ITiese measures are a new venture in the 
field of taxation and unce^rtainty lies about their 
achievements. The evasion of taxation is 
widespread in this country and according to the 
estimates of the Income Tax Investigation 
Committee, it w^ll not be less than Rs. 1,000 
(Tores a year. Evasion on a larger scale will 
be possible! under these two new measures. By 
raising the rates of estate duty on the same scale 
as does prevail in the U.K. the purpose of 
•the wealth tax could have been fulfilled and by 
imposition of a higher rat© of super-tax on indi- 
vidual income, the purpose of the expenditure 
tax could have been achidved. 

Hindi Commission Report 

The report of the Official Language Com- 
mission was published on August 12, about a 
year after it had been submitted to thi© Presi- 
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dent. Notching was, however, said about the 
reasons for delay in publishing the report. 

The Commission which was jheaded by the 
late Bal Gangadhar Khier consisted of twenty 
members. Of tjhese all but two have recom- 
mended for the adoption of Hindi .as the official 
language. The two dissidents are Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatter jee, the well-known authority on 
linguistics and Dr. P. Subbaroyan, foiwr 
Home Minister of Madras and Congress Mem- 
ber of Parli-ainent. 

While the majority has not committed itself 
on tjlie question whether the pi^paratoiy period 
of 15 years provided in the Constitution for the 
change-over from English into Hindi as the 
official language is sufficient or not, its other 
remarks elsewhere in the report leave no doubt 
that the majority would very much like Hindi 
to be introduced by 1965, as envisaged in t^hc 
Constitution for th,e change-over. 

In their notes of dissent Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjed and Dr. P. Subbaroyan have pointed 
out that the introduction of Hindi by 1965 as 
an all-India language for official use would 
engender great confusion and would encounter 
hostility from a large section of the Indian 
people. The two distinguished persons have con- 
demned l)hi(\ over-enthusiasm of the proponents 
of Hindi. They have expressed the view that it 
is absolutely necessary to retain Englisjh for 
many years to come. 

Dr. Chatterji, who it should be noted is 
on,e of tjlic great patrons of the Hindi language 
in West Bengal, considers that the choice of 
Hindi as a language to replace Englis|h for pan- 
Indian .affairs has been hasty. The unduly large 
amount of money tiliat was being sptmt for the 
propagation of Hindi could not but be a source 
of irritation for non-Hindi-speaking people. 

Dr. Subbaroyan holds that the official 
language must be one which has been fully deve- 
loped and till such time must perforce 

continue to use English. The rc^fegatdon of 
Englisjh to a secondary place in our education 
and public life will certainly not be for the good 
of the country. He also points out that tjhis 
view is supported not only by State Govern- 
ments of Madras, West Bengal and Mysore and 
Judges of the various High Courts, but also by 
illustrious statesmen and leducationists, includ- 
ing Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, Dr. 
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Ohandra^kliar Venkata Raman, Dr. K. S- 
Krishnan, Dr. M. II. Jayakar, Dr. Lakshman- 
swami Mudaliar and Dr. K. M. Munshi. 

Enough |lias been said for the introduction 
of Hindi as the official language. The major 
part of the report is a plea for Hindi. I)he great 
majority of the Congress press and hi^hly- 
plaoed persons (have between themselves kept up 
a constant propaganda in favour of Hindi so 
much so that on occasions even the Prime Minis- 
ter and the President have to come out openly 
against the over-enthusiasm of tlie supporters 
of Hindi. To that extent, however, a scientific 
attitude, which alone can show us the correct 
way, .has been lacking in the discussions. Dr. 
Chatterji and Dr. Subbaroyan, both of whom 
arc well-known and respected Congressmen, 
have uttered a warning which it is the earnest 
hope of many patriots, would receive due consi- 
deration of the authorities concerned. T|he mis- 
guided policies of our rulers have brought tjh^ 
country on the verge of bankruptcy: it would 
be nothing short of national disaster if by virtue 
of brute majority the Government should im- 
pose Hindi upon India disregarding the (harmful 
eonsequences. 

India is a multi-national country inhabited 
by racc-s and cultures differing, in some cases, 
as widely as an Indian from an Englishman, 
It would be tlie height of folly to try to mould 
such varying cultures in any uniform pattern. 
This ill-conceived effort has already produced 
i.hc Naga problem (which we know has otliier 
reasons also behind it) which is costing India 
so much in men, money and international pres- 
tige. The solution of the problems of a country 
with so many cultures as India is, cannot be 
properly detiermincd on the lines followed by 
countries in completely different historical cir- 
cumstances. For a liealtihy solution of our pro- 
blems We have to look to countries having simi- 
lar problems, in this respect the multi-national 
Soviet State (even there the Russian-speaking 
people constitutes the absolute majority of all 
the peoples in the U.S.S.R.) and Switzerland. 
Though Russian was the language^ spoken by the 
majority of the people of the U.S.S.R. and 
though it had been in use as t)ie official language 
all along and despite the fact tjhat the Russian 
language was the most developed language in 
the U.S.S.R. capable of every use tjhe Soviet 
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State did not impose Russian upon the peoples 
of tho Soviet Union. Even now, all the regional 
administrations (including courts) are conducted 
in the ixigional language and all the laws of the 
Soviet Union are published in all tjlie sixteen 
languages of the sixteen constituent republics. 
This much tlien for the largest country in the 
world. In one of the smallest countries, in 
Switzerland, there aix^ four national languages, 
namely, French, Gtainan, Italian and Roinansch. 
In China, again the Constitution clearly lays 
down that the official language in the minority 
nationality regions must be the language of the 
minority nationality concerned. This ])rovision 
is hc'ing followed in practice notwithstanding 
the fact that the Chinese-speaking people consti- 
tutes more than ninety-five per cent of the total 
population of China. 

Contrast with this the attitude in our 
country. The Hindi enthusiastfs are not iicady 
to allow the regional language to be used eV('n 
in local official functions. A reflection of this 
attitude is discernible even in the report of tlie 
majority of the Offieial Tjanguage Commission. 
'Ihc Commission’s terms of reference obliged it 
to consider only the feasibility of thic use of 
Hindi as the official language. But the majority 
has not kept itself within this bound and has 
also suggested the introduction of Hindi as the 
medium of instruction in all the Universities of 
India. Suffice it to recall that Mahatma Gandhi, 
who was one of the foremost proponents of 
Hindi in India, always insisted upon the fact 
that the medium of instruction must always l>e 
the mother-tongue. The departure from the terms 
of reference of the Commission to suggest the 
introduction of Hindi as a medium of higher 
education cannot therefore easily be taken to 
have been prompted by any desire to encourage 
higher education of thic Indians. It is, however, 
encouraging to find that though both Dr. Chat- 
icrjee and Dr. Subbaroyan are members of the 
Congress they have kept their principles about 
party obedience. Such courage and indepen- 
dence arc rare now-a-days in India and all sane 
persons should rally round them. 

Be. it noted that it is not the question of 
a language only. On the determination of our 
present policy is bound up the whole of the 
future -development of India. And tho posterity 
wqul4 not' pardon us for our folly; nor would 


our scheming lencmics w^ould sit idle and refrain 
from taking advantage out of that folly. The 
nation should beware. 

Official Language Coviniission 

We ui)p(;ii(l below, llic press report of the 
Commission’s fiiKliiigs, as given in the Stdles- 
man : 

New Delhi, August 12. — Published today, 
a year after it was submitted to, the President, 
the report of llic Official Language Commission 
( onlirms vvliat has lately bet n known unollicially 
about its contents. 

While 18 of its 20 members hold the 
conslilutioiial provisions for the replacement of 
Englibli by Hindi as tlio official language of llie 
Union to be ’’ practicable, wise and comprehend- 
ing,” the other two — ^Dr. Suniti Kumar Chaltcrjee 
and Dr. P. Subbaioyaii have stiongly dissciite»l. 

AltlioiJgli the majority asserls that 'pracli- 
eally all responsible opinion accepts the coii'^litu- 
tional settlement of the language problem, it has 
refiaincil from committing itself on the question 
whether the prcpariitoiy period of 13 jears 
provided for the change-over U] ihc Conslilu’ioii 
is sufficient or not. 

It is '‘neither nece'^sary nor possible” foi 
the Coiiiiiiission to ‘‘prognuslieate and pronounce” 
on this issue, says the majority i('porl. But the 
accompanying observations make it char that 
the majority stands by the target dale of 19().3, 
envisaged in the ConsliliUion for the chaiige-uver. 

In fact, at one place tlio majority clearly 
states that its recommendations are directed to- 
wards the “earliest possible’' impleincntatlon of 
the constitutional provision for rcpUuiing English 
by Hindi by 1965. 

Nor are the two dissenting meml)ers in any 
doubt about the majority’s stand. Both have 
regretted that the majoiily’s zeal to achieve the 
change-over by the target date would lead to the 
“imposition of Hindi” on non-Hiiidi-irpeaking 
people and to “confusion and chaos” in the 
country’s public life. 

Importance attaches to the two notes of 
dissent beeaujie their authors are the representa- 
tives on the Commission of Bengali and Tamil, 
two of the most developed regional languages of 
India. Besides being an eminent Indologist, Dr. 
Suniti Chatter] ee is the Chairman of the West 
Bengal Legislative Council, Dr. Subbaroyan is a 
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leading Congress M.P. and a former Home 
Minister of Madras. 

Both urge that the question of progressive 
use of Hindi for official purposes should be kept 
in abeyance and rdopened only when the States 
voluntarily accept Hindi and its knowledge 
i^preads throughout the counlrv. 

Although the I wo nofes air wiitlen witli 
restraint Dr. Subbaro>an and l)i. Challcrjee 
point out that there are in the country already 
signs of incipient '‘Hindi inijxuiiilism.” The 
iinploniciitatioii of the majority report, they feel, 
would create two classes of citizen-s in India, of 
whom the Hindi-knowing would he the piivih*g(‘d 
one. 

rvvce])lloii has been taken to thei?e remaiks h\ 
the Chairman of the Commission, the late Mr. 
B. (t Klicr, who appended a coxering note to 
flic report to deplore these sdilimcnls. 

It has been r^injdiasizc'd in the majority 
report that even afler the constitiilional piovi- 
sions on language are fully implemented. Engli-h 
would conlinuei to ])c used a^ a "second language/’ 
particularly as a medium of eoiitacl with the 
rest of the world. 

According to the majority, the Constitution 
and the Commission’s recommendations appro- 
priately relate only to official business, leaving 
aside a vast held of activity which may he called 
■the "private sector of national life. ’ In this the. 
language of paii-hulian communii alion will he 
developed by the l)eople \ olunlai ily. 

This has not ohxinusly satisfied the dissent- 
ing mcmhcis w1ho demand that the Constitution 
should h(! amended to permit the use of English 
for a “long, long lime, to come/’ 

Dr. Suhharoyan points out that this view is 
supported not only by llic State Cuvermuents of 
Madras, West Bengal and Mysore and judges of 
the various High Courts, l)Ut also by illustiious 
isla-tdsinen and educationists, including Mr. C. 
Rajagopalacliari, Sir C. V. Raman, Dr. K. S. 
Krishnan, Mt. M. R. Jayakar, Dr. Lakshimma- 
swamy Mudaliar and Mr. K. M.. Munshi. 

It is interesting that both the majority and 
the minority vidws are sought to be buttressed 
by considerations of national unity. While the 
majority deiclares that tardiness in the implemen- 
tation of its recommendations could be counte- 
nanced “only at our period*’ the two notes of 
2 


dissent declare that, in view of the recent linguis- 
tic outbursts in the coimlry, imposition of Hindi 
would undermine national unity, particularly 
because Hindi was less de\eh>p(Jd than other 
Indian languages. 

Allhougli one of the terms of reference was 
to sugges* restriclion^i on (lie use of Hindi for 
official pnrpfjses, iho (j)mmis^ion has rocom- 
niemlcd that no Mu h U'slrif*'>ion is necessary at 
j)irscnt. 

Among tilt* pnsllivf iccommcndations made 
l)y the majority for tin* piogressivc use of Hindi 
for official pui poses is that departments like 
Raihrays, Posts and Telcgiaplis, Excise, Cus- 
toms, wdiieli ha\e eoiinlrywide' eoverage, should 
exolvc a nv’a‘-ure of “permanent hilinguism.’’ 

It has also suggested that the Cfovernment 
•-hould have powers to compel its employees to 
acquire reasonable knowledge of Hindi, although 
leniencv should he shown to Government scivants 
above dS y< ars of age. 

Aieoiding lo the majority view, at the time 
of change-over to Hindi in tlui law eourls, tile 
Supreme Court and High Courts should deliver 
judgments in Hindi and lower eourls in regional 
languages. 

The Commission atlaclies imporlaiuc to the 
lask of adopting proper Hindi tomiinoiogx and 
declares that the aim should he ( laiilv, pi elision 
and simplicity. Doebiiiaire insistence on lan- 
guage purism is deprecated. 

In the field of education, the Commission 
suggests compulsory insiruetion in Hindi at the 
secondary stage all over the) eounliy, although 
it has I ejected the suggestion that students in 
Hindi-speaking areas should compulsorily learn 
^onuv other Indian language. 

Roth the imi\ ersitit's and the Ihiion Public 
Siivice Connnission have been asked by the 
Commission to make ai rangejnemis for the intro- 
duction of Hindi as an additional medium for 
examination besides English. 

On the use of Devnagri numerals, however, 
the Commission has no recommendation to make, 
but it suggests that the matter may be re-examined 
by the next Language Commission to be appointed 
in 1960. 

A recommendation of importance, however, 
is that a National Academy of Languages should 
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1)0 set up, preferably at Hyderabad, for the 
de\clopiTient of Hindi and regional languages. 

Pandit Pant who presented the Commission’s 
report to the tw^o Houses of Parliament this 
morning will soon move for the appointment of 
a 30-man parliamentary cominitlee to examine 
the Commission’s recommendations. Twenty 
members will be elected from the Lok Sabha 
i»nd 10 from the Rajya Sabha. 

Under the Con^lilution, the committee will 
be elected on llie basis of proportional represen- 
lalion through a sini:le IransfMfablc vote This 
is done to provide reprcsenlalioii to all points 
of view. 

Only after the pailiamcntary committee 
makeis known its views on the Commission's 
findings, can the President take action to give 
effect to them. 

New Delhi, August 12.— Ap!>roprIalely 
enough the report of the Official Language Com- 
mission, published today, begins with a ([nota- 
tion from Chandogya-T^[nuil:?had: “If there had 
been no «'peech, neither virtue nor vice* could l>e 
knovin, neither the true nor the falsei, neither the 
good nor the had, n(*illvY the pleasant nor the 
unpleasant. Speech alone makes known all 
this. Meditate upon Spe('ch.” 

Not to be outdone b) the majority, Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chattel jee, a signatory to the 
minority report, has abo begun bis note of 
dissent with a quo^ition from llit'* ancient scrip- 
ture^. He says: “I adore that all-knowing 
supreme light, daikness-ditpclling, from 
whose mouth has i'^sued the goddcs‘^, the sacred 
stream of all speech.” 

Eurafrica Project 

An inl^giTil luirt of llx' 'Furopran Coinrnon 
Market and Eur’^tfun fiTaHes signed in Rome, 
the capital city of KaV, on March 25 this year, 
is the Eurafiica Project. The Project 1)V Avhieh 
European powers woidd eullf etiv- ly exploit the 
rcsoiiroes of the eonliruTP of Africa was origi- 
nally conceived by tlie Frencli hni'criabsts .^.s a 
way out of their financial di^icultie^ arising out 
of the French war against the peoples of Algeria 
and other North African countries. The* plan 
was enthusiastically takem up bv the West 
Herman Gov’cmment and has eventually been 
mad? a part of the European treaty already 


referred to above. Significantly enough, while 
tb.e British Government h-as openly indicated 
its opposition to the Eurafrica Project (the 
TiOndon Times wrote on February 22, 1957, that 
the “phrase ‘collective colonialism’ , . . mi^t 
with more roa’on be applied to the concept of 
PJurafrica”) the United States has regarded it 
([uitc favourably. Presumably the U.S. hope 
was that the Eurafrica Project could icvcmtually 
be made to t'cive as a barrier against the 
neutralist wind cenning from ihc A^ian eoiin- 
tri('s-and as an extension of the various W'estern 
military projects in tlie Muldk' Ea-^t and else- 
where. As at i)resent constituted the Eurafrica 
plan coinf)riscs six European powers, France, 
Federal Rei)ublic of iWi'st) Germany, Pwdgium, 
tile Netherlands, Italy and Luxembiir;/. 'The 
proj(vt of -absociaiing tin* colonies of llio Euro- 
p(‘an [lowers in the E.G.M. (('[!•; etiA ('Iv (»nly 
the French African terrilui ies) , initially to run 
for five years, would involve a joint capital 
investment of ^581,250,000 by the six I'airopean 
]H)wcrs in exploiting the Euii’ivaaii colonies in 
Africa and elsewliere. France and Ger- 

many would ecndribiilo 2(X) million dollars each, 
(lie NethorlaiKU aJid l^elgiiini 70 milkon dollars 
ca(di, Italy 40 million and Luxemburg 1,250,000 
U.h>. dollars. 'Jdi nd thus creat d would be 
invented in the ca' a c.al territories (])riiicii)ally 
111 Afilca) in the foliowir., manner: 

{fn million doUar^) 
French Union territories in Africa 511.25 
Belgkin Congo 30 

Netherlands’ Colonj.j? 35 

Somaliland 5 

In other words by this arrangement France 
would gain ?3*n.25 million dollars for her 

colonial (leveloiunrnt while all the otluT contri- 
butcu's to the fund wamld lose inasmuch as the 
latter countries’ contribution to the fund are 
mueli greater than ihc iiiveslmcnt allocated to 
tlie'r ov'cr'^ea.s colonies. Plans for the utilization 
of this money in each of the territories would 
]*.( drawn up by the respective colonial autiho- 
rilics but the distribution of allocation among 
various projects within the territories would be 
decided by the Common Market Council by a 
([ualificd majority of 67 votes. 

The question naturally arises what, 
actually, is the beuefit to tlie participating coun- 
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tries from this arrangement? As -already not/ed, 
the project was or.ginally conceived by the 
French Government and France’s gain from the 
arrangement is self-evident. She getij much- 
needed capital assistance to develop her Afr’can 
colonial resources which arc vital lor sustaining 
the French national economy (one-tlii»(l of 
French ex'iiorts go to the lYkiieh Utiujii countiies 
and one-fourth of her imports come from thorn 
— the prices bc'ing generally adv'iiilageoiia to 
Fiance) . 

^J'ho West German busincssimn get the 
benctit of a jjreferential treatment m (he French 
colonies in Africa on the same footing Fra.nce 
and IherLby gain a valuable market for her 
product s . 

The other Furopean powers alsa eoimi upon 
.‘•ome gain in (lie baigaiii — -ijiaially in gelling 
al)I(' inaiket fer (heir pioduets. 
pioject, liowevca’, sj-ellh great diiig- r 
tor Afiiea and for woild jiea.ee. The uitiusion of 
(he advanced A\\-'U'rn induct ii;di'^(> in the 
African economy -s bound to prove a di^mk'- 
gi’aliiig f:ic!or in the African eeonoiiiy and would 
greatly Injuio (lie embiyonic AfiFaui indiistiicg 
stmggling for a foothold TliOic is again (he 
danger of (he .Vfnean leink being swarmed by 
sui])Ius labom* from the Fuiopean count iks who 
vould natiiially Ivi ep away (he Afniaans fuau 
.siii'('rior and (eehnieal jiosts and would thereby 
accentuate the bnckwaidness of the Afiieau 
economy . 

All (he countries jiarticipntiiig in the 
Eurafrica Project are memh-rrs of (he Norlh 
Atlanlic Tiealy Organization (NATO). The 
motive behind the piojeci was again the pre- 
eervation of (he totleiing French imperialists in 
Africa . The other Europ- an countries, through 
their investment in the Firnch colonial lands 
would gain a vested intciest iu the coiiiinuation 
of French colonial rule and this would in turn 
further complicate the already complicated 
French rela'ions with licr African colon k's. Tt 
would engender a sort of collective impiTialsim 
and would he an exidosive force in an already 
explosive African scene. 

Independenre Day in Karachi 

The following new’s-Uem came over her.'^ on 
the 15th of August. It indicates the exceedingly 
disturbed state of affairs in Pakistan. Stability 


in politics can never be attained in a country 
whose politicians aiic unable to face the realities 
at homo, and consctpK'ii ly arc coiibtantly try- 
ing to stir up hatred and p assion all round, 

'‘Karachi, August 11. A 51 -gun salute in 
Karachi and at Dacca and Lediorc, at dawn to- 
day. ushered in the clc\enlli \cu* of independence 
fnr Palvislan. 

“\cv\‘-paj)crs a. id p )ri!ic:d leaJtTs reviewed 
the dteade of freedom, the main comment of 
•their suivcy bcf'ng iliat the ckUnliv liud yet to 
achieve political sUibilily and that the present 
Icadciship had failed Ihe nation. 

‘‘In the words of M.ss Falima Jiimah, ‘public 
life has been poisoned hv ugly unchncics of be- 
bind-tlie-t( cue iii'iigec^ and '-ordid ’bargaining to 
pduafe piTMUial inluvsl'-. T.me has come 
when people ^llould no longt‘r loJcrale anli- 
(iemocradc lend'-ncic-. Tin? dciiiaml of tiie people 
((»r early clcciiuiis Vj> ibc only solution.’ 

‘ llic Supicme (knaicil of National Recons- 
liiiclimi Mov cmeiit an organ. /a‘ li>n of inflccnlial 
public nr ri — said la"! night that ‘if the country 
is to Ijc saved and iho purposes of Pakistan 
movement lo be fuliilled, general elections should 
b(i held b) Maicli undei the auspices of 

j* (hoalaker (.h-vcrninvul toiisisling only of sucli 
• ' ’ilical pailics as arc wedded to Pakistani 

nieolooyg 

“‘A di^-pasL'ionalc review of cveiit;^ during 
the last 11 luoulhs shows,' the Council said, ‘that 
Mr. Subrawaidy h.is not only failed to fulfil 
national hopes but on the contrary has allowed 
himLclf to he a paity lo exacerbation of tlie 
silualion and iIk? K’sultant uncertainty in our 
national alTaiis wbidi prc'. ails today.’ 

“ ‘During this prrk)(l the general economic 
situation of the countiy has goiu fioiii bad to 
worse. Prices of cunmiodi ics have gone up to 
a staggciingly high lea el and the law and order 
silaalioii lias detti ioralcd.’ 

“ ‘Pakistan cannot eominaiul any respect 
in foreign countries unless Uieie political and 
economic slahil ty at home.’ ” 

Power Politics in Yemen 

The British interference in the affairs of 
Oman has started the inevitable reaction, as the 
following nevv^s report indicated. This in its turn 
has smarted complications in the Arab world of 
which the outcome is extremely uncertain. 
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“Washington, August 10. — ^The Stale Depart- 
ment spokesman said today that Britain had in- 
formed the U.S.A. about six weeks ago of 
Soviet shipments of arms to Yemen. He did not 
explain whether the U.S.A. had t)een aware of 
these shipments earlier. 

“Yemen oflKinlly informed the U.S.A. that 
it was reeeivirig arm.'- from the Soviet Union, 
aulhoritalivf* soutccs said yesterday. 

“Yemeni diplomat it; repiesrntalives in Wa^?- 
hington diselosed in eoiiMiltations at the State 
Department reec-Milly that an agieemeiu had been 
rcarhed with the Soviet Union for several ship- 
ments of arms, ijiel tiding tanks and fighter air- 
craft . 

“The aims shiimionls were described by the 
Yemeni Charge d’Alfajics in the Slate Dapart- 
ment talks as ‘insurance for defenee against 
British militaiy forces on the Yemen-Aden border,’ 
these sources added. 

“A Foreign OtTiee spokesman said in London 
on Thursday that Britain was aware that iheie 
had been six, possibly seven, shipments of Soviet 
arms to Yemen. 

“He told his daily news conference that he 
understood these shipments included a number of 
aircraft. There were also about 50 Soviet ins- 
tructors or Itdinicians in Yemen.’’ 

The Situation in Syria 

Another Stale of the Arab world is cutting 
adrift from the apron strings of the N.A.T.O. 
group. The reaclion in the U.S. is well-reflected 
in editorial from the Ncxv York Time,^ re- 
produced below: 

“Over Syria last week there was an atmos- 
phere of growing crisis. 

“The irnmediati’ cause for concern is Syiia’s 
rapidly accelerating drift tosdard the Soviet sphere 
and the growing indications that it is becoming 
a base for Communist penetration of its neigh- 
boring states, particularly Jordan and Lebanon. 
The underlying facts are these : 

“Syria stands athwart the pipelines from Iraq 
to the Mediterranean and at the center of a 
cluster of the five nalions^— Turkey, Iraq, I^banon, 
Jordan and Israel — ^most friendly to the West. 

“Syria’s Communist party (founded in 1930 
as the Communist Party of Syria and Lebanon) 
is the strongest in the Middle East. It is a legal 


party. Its leader, Moscow-trained Khalid Bakdash, 
is a member of the Syrian Parliament. Since 1954, 
when pro- West President Adib Shishckly was 
forced into dxile, Bakidash has capitalized on 
unrest horn of political instability, the frust- 
ration of iiitelh’ctuals trained in Lebanon’s 
Western univcisitics and the weakne^es of other 
political groups. Ho has built a network of 
Communist fronts that now dominate the 
j)olitieal, social and military life of the country. 
The! spearhead of the pro-So\ iet elejnent in the 
Government is Lieut. Col. Abdel Hamid Serraj, 
head of Army intelligence and the real pow'er in 
Syria. 

“At the same time that Moscow made its 
aims deal wUh F^>pi’s President INasser, it 
offered arms and economic aid to Syria. Since 
the Suez crisis, weapons have been pouring into 
Aleppo, Syria’s Medilcrianemi port, in a steady 
.•ftream. A month ago Syria and Moscow signed 
an fconomic agiceineiU pioviding for industriali- 
zation of the country and modernization of her 
communications — including her aii fields — uilli 
Soviet equipment and technicians. 

"‘Two weeks ago, Secretary of State Dulles 
sent Deputy Undersecretary of State Loy W. 
Henderson to the Midoasl to assess the Syrian 
situation. Last Wednesday he letuined to 
Washington and re])()rled his findings. 

“Although the details of Mk. Ifomhuson’s 
report were not made known the State Uepart- 
juenr said Thursday that he voiced ‘deep concern 
lest Syria should become a victim of inter- 
national communism and .... a base for 
further threatening ihd independence and integrity 
of rhe area.’ 

“On the basis of Mr. Henderson’s repuit the 
Administration took Iwjo steps : 

Firsts the Ddfensc Department announced 
that it was organizing an air-lift of arms to 
Jordan, persumably the country facing the most 
immediate thieat. Jordan’s young King Hussein 
last April put down a threatened coup by pro- 
Na?5or and pro-Syria elements which he said 
were inspired by ‘international communism and 
its followers.' As a result of this crisis President 
Eisenhower pledged $10,000,000 in arms to Jordan 
to help her resist aggression. It was to speed 
implementation of this pledgle that thel air-lift 
was decided upon. 
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**Second, the! Defence Department announced 
it would speed arms shipments to Lebanon, pro- 
bably by air, and to Turkey and Iraq.” 

Unrest in Cuba 

The world turmoil has affected the new 
world as wiell. In Cuba there has been a state 
of extreme unrest for a year. The report given 
below is from the New York Times: 

“Twenty-four years ago last Wednesday 
Fulgencio Batista, a Cuban Army sergeant, came 
to power by coup d’etat. He has been Cuba’s 
dictator for all but eight years since then and 
has often boasU’d, ‘My destiny is to carry out 
revolutions without bloodslied.’ 

“For almost a year, ho v\ ever, there has been 
unrest in Cuba. Last winter a group of yoiitli- 
ful revolutionaries launched a giieiilla war 
against the Batista regime from the juiiglc- 
coverOd Sierra Maeslra at the eastern end of the 
island. Since then violence has spread. There 
have been sniping attacks on the highways, 
bombing incidt^ils in large cities and arson in 
the sugar fields. Last spring a rebel suicide 
squad shot its way into thd Presidential palace 
in Havana in an abortive atlcmpl to assassinate 
the President. 

“The rebel moNement is headed by the 
student leader, Fidel Castro. The moNcinent is 
composed of various gioups -many in opposition 
to each other that have found coimnon ground 
only on the question of Batista’s ouster. Ihey 
bitterly denounce Batista’s regime for throttling 
Cuban demoeiacy and civil liberties. Batista has 
called his opponents ‘criminals’ and ‘Commu- 
nists.’ His grip on power has been based largely 
on the support of the Arjuy. 

Last w|eek, for the first time, elements of 
the military joined in the revolt. On Thursday 
units of the Cuban Navy and maritime police 
mutinied at Cienfuegos, the largest port in sou*h 
central Cuba. Thd Army, supported by tanks 
and aircraft, suppressed the uprising in a day- 
long battle. At least twenty persons were killed, 
thirty wounded. Afte^rward there was a new' 
wave of bombing incidents in Havana and 
elsewhere. 

“At the end of the week it wlas reported ^bat 
President Batista had been shaken by the fact 
that the spirit of reVolt had spread to part of the 
armed forces.”^ 


Call it Aggression '? ' 

The main purpose behind the setting up 
of the United Nations Organization is to ban 
war or aggression by unilateral action without 
the authority of that organisation. Formerly, 
the right to wage w^ar was regarded as an 
essential incident of the sovereign status of 
States. Since the) end of the Second World 
•War, that idea seems to have changed, that is, 
it is no longer the inherent right of a sovereign 
Slate to commit aggression in foreign territories. 
There is little lyi distinguish betw’een an 
aggression and the waging of war. The UNO 
has been cn'aled to ‘\s;t\e the sueeeeifling genera- 
tions from the scourge of war’’ and it was 
tin. ugh I at a time that the UNO would be a 
supt^i-S’ate and aggiassion would he a crime in 
inlernational law. The Nuremhurg trial of 
'Ceijnan war leaders and their subsequent ex- 
ecution creattd the notion that national sover- 
eignty was no ‘T subject to the overall authority 
of the comity of the nations. The trial and 
execution of the Japanese war leaders by the 
victors of the Second World War also confirmed 
this idea. 

But hopes wTre belied much earlier than 
was expected. The Korean war may be regarded 
just as a starting point in the post-wMr era. But 
^Mtions still seem to possess the light to commit 
aggrc^ssiuii and war is not a crime if it is 
ronfinrd among the victorious nations of the 
Second World War. simply hecau.-,c these nations 
claim to be the mentor^^ of the world opinion 
and the keept rs of conscience of the smaller and 
dependent nations. Aggression followed in quick 
succession in Viet Nam, in Tibet by China, in 
Suez Canal by Britain and Egypt. Still the 

UNO, like Browning’s Cod, spoke no word 

when calamities befell mankind. Now’ comes the 
latest act of aggression by Britain in the desert 
of Oman in favour of the Sultan of Muscat. This 
is no doubt an outburst of oil politics in the 
Middle East. But what wc want to ask is — 
What is the function of the UNO ? When 

countries of the w'orld are' the judges in their 

own cases and also in the cases of their friends 
and enemies and take liberally armed action 
without the concurrence! of the UNO, then 
practically the UNO may be regarded to have 
ceased to function effectively in the affairs of 
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the nations. The British action in the Suez 
Canal and also in Oman indicate that the UNO 
is practically powerless or it has no will to 
control the dispute among the member natii-ns. 
P’uithcr, the UNO does not raise its finger 
against such flouting of its authority. The 
Btitish action is an attcinpt to by pass the 
au hority of the UNO. The Eisenhower doctrine 
j)rovides a ihcorclhal basis fur such by-^pa-sing 
and the Brit sh a( t of nggiession rcsnlls in 
jnactical dinonstrat lun that member Slater, if 
they arc powerful < noi gli, can oveiiide the 
autlicrity of the UNO. 

Court Dcjcncc in the U,S.A. 

Th.:' forln'glidy Importer of New York in 
Us ib’bii-c dated the dltli July carries an aiticle 
by Irene Sot'liien on the problems of b^vyers 
({crcndiiig ‘^inju-pidar” delendaiils. Lawyers 
who liavc to defend such dehaulants ai‘e g nc- 
3 ally associated wilh (he defeiulMUs irresr*('eti\ e 
of the attitude of the lawyer. Seehicn relers to 
a numbiT of iiist .iices wlx ic lawyers, tak iii:: uj) 
llic defcmie of iinpoindar defendants willingly 
or unwillingly, w’cre involved in trouble later 
on. But on many occasions lawyers hav^c no 
option in defoiulinc: a part cular accused wlun 
they are diiveti'd liy the court to do so. Again, 
in the southern ^States of the U.S.A, it- is veiy 
difficult to g'lt a wlibe luvyer to dc^'erui a NVgro 
in any case involving the racial qiU‘stlon “and 
there aren’t many southern Negro law^>ejs.'” 

But the k’.wyer in the U.S.A. sivni to be 
lYiain'aining the high .standard of the’r service 
despite threats from tlu' Government and the 
people in general. Tn a particular case 
the Connect iut I'ar Association assessed fiv-e 
dollars on c^.ch of its mtmhei’s to ])av 
for the defence of eight alhged Communists 
v.’ho pleaded inability to pay for tlieir defence. 
In many rases, however, cmiiUuit lawyers in the 
U.S.A. hnvic to take up defence even when 
they cannot expect any finnnc'al return so that 
George Spiegclberg, one of the most reputable 
lawyers in Nrw York and who had successfully 
defended Sergeant John David Provoo charged 
with treason, recently e^mc out with the demand 
that Government should bear the cost of defence 
of indigent persons. And in tlio cas.'^ of the con- 
scientious American lawyers the demand seems 
to be fully justified. 


Reunification of the Socialist Forces 

A I’enewed hope of the reunification of th© 
socialist forces in India caught the public mind 
when a few days ago Dr. Rainmanoliar Lohia, 
the General Secretary of the Socialist Party 
and Sliri Jayprakash Narayan, the P.S.P. 
leader, met to discuss a possible merger of the 
Socialist Party and the Praja Socialist Party. 
However, the hope was soon to be nipped in the 
bud since the talks not only failed to be effec- 
tive; tlay, on the other hand, created new 
bitterness in the relationship of the democratic 
socialist leaders. 

Dr. Lohia, tht3 dissident Socialist leader, 
apparently wais ready to come back to the fold 
tir. cpling the llou and symbol (hut) of ihe 
Praia Socialist Parly. He, liowcver, wan'ed to 
have the name changed to simple Socialist 
I’arly, tlic word “Piaja*’ being dn pped from 
ilie name of the merged puty. Moreover, the 
new party would liavc to acci pt m totu the 
•ixisling coia'^titutioii, im’icy an<l prigr lume of 
Dr. Loliia’s Socialist Paity. He v\aj, unwilling 
to make concessions on any other i^onl. 

It is no wond r then that the t dks failed. 
It would have l)cen a leal wonder il the 
Socialist leadi'rs had agreed on merger on such 
liumihaling terms. But then on me its Dr. 
Lob:a must be regardid as having b. m light on 
jirineiple and his stand provides a clear-cut 
1 allying point for (haiiocratic opponents of 
Congress. It W’as Dr. Loliia's disagreements 
with Sliri Avslioka Mehta over tlic bU tor’s 
thesis about “political ecanpulsions of a back- 
Avard economy” which in effect w'onld have 
i'ound the Praja Socialist P^rty to the Congress 
(haiiot, a^'cravated by Jayaprakasli’s demaiul 
fur the strictest disci])l’ne, that oiiginally caused 
:he split in the P.S.P. Jayprakasli’s recent 
(*v. rturers would seem to suggest that he has 
fcin.'.e undergone much sclf-analysis. But while 
Jayprakash, perhaps, Lohia and even some 
Icadmg mrmbers of the P.S.P. also were favour- 
able to the idea of a Socialist mirrger, some of 
iho bellicose utterances of Dr. Lohia and more 
particularly of Sliri Asheka Mehta could no^ be 
regarded as conducive to the growth of a conge- 
nial atmosphere which alon^e could usher in 
unity of Rocial'st ranks. 

Sliri Jnyprakash has since formally resigned 
from t^e Praja Socialist Party. This cannot but 
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be a grave Mow to the party. Wliite he had left 
the formal leadership of the party in 1964 he 

revier gave up his rncmbcrship and was always 
available for consultation at National Commit- 
tee meetings (as a matter of fact, he was en 
invitee to practically every meeting of the 
National Executive of the P.S.P.). 

Problems of Democracy in India 

Wl^al are the problems of demorraev in 
India? A symposium in Calcutta in wlVadi some 
of the yoimccr inlcllecluals p;ir‘iripaf('(l along 
with the vo'erans rcccnt'y discu^vod the issue 
but, as would perhaps bo expreted, faik'd to 
agree on a consensus. 

Superficially the prol)Iems are many: social, 
political, adminiFtrativc, economic, educational, 
mornl and psyc'holog'cal . Hut fundau^eotallv all 
these are hut manifestations of on,- plnmornenon 
— poverty. The experi. neo of tlie ^ucct'ssfid fkano- 
oracics has conchisivcly shown tliat democracy, 
VN'lu'tlier it Iv- calh'd a wav of life or sj)irik has 
rot pro‘‘p('r('d \\itiioul havinc: a provy'erotis 
ceorKan’e b'’se for its fuiietiruiing. So that in 
India also the fnndanu'n'al ta^k l/doro the 
deinoerats is to press fniwaid ('ronouiie develop- 
nienf . Th,- piN'ldern, (iK'rofore, is ratlier h.ow in 
.'U'l'ir'^’e cconoiuie pM)^ji‘css wiiliout having to 
](r.'' fh{‘ I'C'^ie hnniau values? This is a problem 
to wliieli no Fati^'faoloiy solution lias v'k been 
found . 

Those wlio tf’nd to eniiiliasizt' the p'^ycho- 
logical faeters often forg.'t that a man’s atld’Kle 
is largely tlie jmoduet ef liis environment. Tlio 
truth of tliis statenu'ut is not diminished by the 
fact that man’s attilmh' is a^o a potent fcactor 
in elianoing his environment. The striking 
(lifferenee in tlv' attitude of civil servants in 
India and otlier democr'?tv eountries to their 
citizens is largely accounted for by the degree 
I'f the difference of .status and i<duca1ion between 
the ofiTieial and his countryman. General poverty 
1 reeds fe«ar, insecurity, corruption and dictator- 
ship. 

Those of our countrymen who tend to dis- 
courage planned cconom’c development on tlie 
alleged ground of compulsion and regimentation 
again misses the lesson that the so-called demo- 
cratic countries could flourish only upon the 
ruthless exploitation of ^ major part of th^ 


world and its pieople*-an avemie not open ti>« 

nor sougiht for by, the Indian people. 

For both national power and individual 
prestige India must become economically pros- 
perous in as quick a lime as possible. An exten- 
sion of democracy requires extension of educa- 
tion, hou.'^ing, improved standard of living — all 
of wh'cli are again inseparably dependent upon 
economic progres.s. Viewed fiom tliis poin^ no 
.‘■lashing of the targrts of the Second Plan should 
he advocated. Suggestions can only be fruitful 
as to how the imjilemcntatinn of tii-r plan could 
he ielat(‘(l to th(’ most minhnum saciifice on the 
j;art of (he people, whos-e power of endurance 
has almost readied its zeniih. To reconcile 
piogress with current wclfnrc is not :iii easy task 
fas a mailer of fact, no country in the world 
has far hc'i'n able to aflik've it \diolly) but 
Ihis is the challenge of our thnes. 

Slfdc Transport in Calndta 

The State Transport in Calcutta corryilc^ed 
nhi(' ycai’s of its evi'-tenev^ on July 31 last. In 
an arheh^ in tlie weekly West Pcnred, Augiis^ 8 , 
eoipin anmalimz the 0 (m a.-‘on. Shri J. N. Taluk- 
oar, J')irector4TCiv ral of Transport‘"dion, dis- 
( usM's fhe arhie\’-"'mrnis jind orohlrins remaining 
to he .<^nh'(Ml. Tlie Slab' Transport fleet, he 
po^'s, h;’^' increa'^ed fH)m 2.') in Ij-^ 8 to 492 
V .iiplfying mor tlian GOOD jicrson^. Tlie growth 
('-f tho departmenf, v as faeilitaled hy loans 
‘otalling It.-’. 75 Irklis LM'anhMl ]>y llie Central 
Govei-nniefif, ft (an time to time. By Vlarch, 
ir58, another 110 buses would be on the road 
rep-acing 10 private bus/s from two routes and 
GO old siu’Ml buses of the Shit-'^ Transport direc- 
toram. In other words there would be a Diet 
addition of 3.100 <^ent«, — song' of tlie new buses 
being douliV -chekers and otliers providing 
.creaU'r aeconimodation hi f^eneral tlian the 
(vxhsting jirivate and State bu"'''"s eontemplatcd 
to he replacMl. Shri Tahikdar also notes some 
aehievrmonts in rmployre welfare and training 
facili'ies. Wiili regard to the I dler, a technical 
srliool would soon bo established to train techni- 
cians. 

On the crucial question of pubhe service, 
Imwcvcr, Phri Talukdar is rather retio.nt. He 
merely touches it and di.sinis.scs it on the plea 
that no improvement, is possible without an 
increase in bus fares. He goes so much as almost 
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to threaten .that without an increase in fares 
even the existing passenger facilities cannot be 
maintained. He, however, docs not deem it at 
all necessary to deal with persistent public 
complaints about irregularity of servicic, very 
frequent breakdowns and other running in- 
adequacies. It is not unusual, as every bus-goer 
would confirm, for one to wait even up to half 
an hour and still to be disappointed in getting 
his bus. Such happenings, it should be noted, 
are never isolated. 

The inefficiency and. other deficiencies of 
the State Transport Department service has been 
pointed out by the Calcutta eoriicspondent of 
the weekly Vnjil. Ho notes the irregularities in 
service and the heavy number of accidents in 
which State bu.ses ar,e directly or indirectly in- 
volved. About the question of fare the corres- 
pondent points out that while Caleutta fares 
may be considered low in comparison with those 
obtaining in other big cities of India, the service 
h-erc also is far inferior. 

But how far is fare cheap(T in the State 
buses of Calcutta? The correspondent of the 
Vigil writes: 

‘^The bus fares of Calcutta bii.'^es were deter- 
mind at a time when tUe vehicles used petrol. 
Now, almost all the bases use diesel oil whose 
price per gallon is below fifteen annas. That 
reduces the running cost to a level lower than 
the cost of petrol at any time <luring the last 20 
years. Thdrc is some defect in the calculation 
of costing of fares for the State buses of West 
Bengal. West Bengal Transport charges for 
reservation for any tour — education or otherwise 
— are the highest amongst the big transport 
systems in India. Per hour, West Bengal charges 
are/ Rs. 18 wlicdier I he buses are on the rim 
or remain staiionaiy. The charges for U.P. 
buses arc Rc. 1-8 per mil^^ and Ks. 3 per hour- 
of detention f*xcluding the running lime and t!ic 
first hour. Bombay State 'Tran.sport charges Re. 
1-12 per mile and 3 for delcnlion per hour 
excluding the first hour and iht^ running lirnc. 
The detention cliarges arc waived by the Bombay 
State if the tour is recognised as an educational 

tour. Mysore charges only Re. 1 per mile and 
no detention charges for educational tours. Now*, 
take a party round Calcutta in a vState bus and 
let us see the charges. If the party takes this toute: 


Howrah-Botanical Gardens-Belur Math-Dakshine- 
swar-Indian Museum-Zoological Gardens-Howrah ; 
the total mileage will nearly be 40. Reasonable 
detention will be 5^ to 6 hours to visit all these 
places, and total running time 2J hrs. By West 
Bengal standard the charges would be Rs. 123 
and by the Bombay standard it w,ould be Rs, 70 
only.’’ 

Transmission of News in Hindi 

The Official Language Commission in one of 
its recomrut-iidalions has called fur the introduc- 
tion of Hindi as the medium for transmission of 
news by the news agencies. The objective is the 
rcduelioa of the inequality between the Indian 
language dailies and the English language dailies. 
The latteV have so long been enjoying an advan- 
tageous position ilirough the fact that they have 
not to arrange for translation of the reports which 
•they receive in English, while the Indian language 
dailies cannot publish the new^ wilhout first 
getling that translated into the respective langu- 
ages. This lias tended to subject even the leading 
Indian language newspapers under some restraint. 
The introduction of Hindi, it is suggested, by 
obviating the need of the Indian language dailies 
of translation and simultaneously imposing iha^ 
used upon the English dailies, would provide the 
non-English dailies with a much-needed fillip. 
However, how far that is going to be realised in 
actuality? While the Hindi language dailies 
may derive partial benefit the greater majority 
of Indian newspapers, both English and non- 
English, would be put under additional strain. 
The implementation of the/ recommendation would 
mean that Press Trust of India would be supply- 
ing new|r3 through the medium of Hindi, but the 
hulk of intci national news would still be coming 
through English. The proposed arrangement, if put 
into practice would therefore mean an additional 
biirdc^i upon the non-Hindi, non-English papers 
of finding still another translator for Hindi in 
addition to the present staff required for English. 
Even the Hindi newspapers would not bei relieved 
of the necessity of maintaming the staff for 
English trar;.slation. It is not therefore clear 
how the change-over from English to Hindi in the 
field of news distribution is going to help Indian 
journalism and, through that, Indian public 
educatioiii 
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Save Hindi in Punjab 

Enthusiasts for the Hindi language will 
read the following communique with mixed 
feelings. It shows what fanaticism leads to: 

Qiandigarh, August 11. — Congress legisla- 
tors from the Hindi-speaking areas of Punjab, 
afte/r a five-hour closed-door meeting here, pass- 
ed a resolution asking the people of the areas 
not to associate with the “so-called Save Hindi 
agitation, which has passed inlo thd hands of 
irresponsibld, comniunal-iuinded and frustrated 
persons.’’ 

The meeting was convened at the initiative 
of Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, the Chief 
Minister. Beside Giani Gurinukh Singh Musa- 
ffair, the Punjab P.C.C. President, the meeting 
was attended by 47 of the 65 legislators from 
the region. 

The resolution said there was a deliberates 
move behind the screen of the “Save Hindi” 
agitation to sabotage! the regional formula on 
the eve of ils iinplcmenlation . The foimula 
conceived for the benefit of the long-neglected 
Hindi-speaking areas. 

The meeting endorsed the resolution paS'^ed 
by the joint meeling of the Punjab Congress 
Legislature Parly and the Punjab P.C.C^. exe- 
cutives on August 1 calling on the people not to 
allow themselves to be exploited by communal 
forces. 

A Decade of Independence 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar is an elder states- 
man of India, of great experience and consider- 
able political acumen. The following abstract 
of his talk before the Rotary Club, taken from 
the Statesman, is of great interest, as it expresses 
the cautious and considered opinion of a proved 
politician: 

“The inauguration of linguistic States had 
helped s^rengl^hen dxtremc provincialism in 
India, said Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar while giv- 
ing a talk on “A Decade of Independence” at 
the weekly luncheon meeting of Calcutta Rotary 
Club at Prince’s, Grand Hotel. 

“Every State, he said, was now a competitor 
for any industrial project that the Government 
undeh'took. If India was really one, he asked, 
why this bitter controversy about location of 


industry. It was true that every State should 
have a minimum of industrialization to ensure 
a better standard of living. But controversy re- 
garding special indurtries like a steel plant w!a» 
certainly engineered by gross parochialism. 

“Discussing the problems the country faced 
after the first decade of independence, Sir Rama- 
swami said he was much perturbed by the way 
the judiciary was referred to by Ministers. The 
judiciary was tlie strongest force to safeguard 
the Constitution and the rights of the individual. 
But tliere was a tendency to do away with the 
judiciary in cf^rtain circles. 

“Hurried legislation, not properly drafted, 
called for interference from the courts which 
were not to blame for the delay they caused. 
Everybody should see that in the hurry for pro- 
gress and for the implementation of the Second 
Plan, ‘the essence of democracy’ was not missed 

“Sir Ramaswami felt that tho problem of 
law and order was the most important problem. 
In Calcutta, for instance, both lich and poor, 
the motorist and the j)edeslrian held law in 
contempt. Mounted policemen had to be stationed 
on football grounds. These were symptoms of 
general indi ‘helpline among the people, which 
had to bci checked. 

“India, he said, had made groat progress 
.uiing the past 10 years. Whatever might be 
said of the inflationary trend and the rise) in 
prices, the common man, particularly the fac- 
tory worker, enjoying amenities which they 
could not expect before. The confidence that 
came among Indian businessmen through 
independence was now) reflected in the country’s 
industrial development. The production of indus-* 
tiial and coii?umer goods had gone up and the 
standard of living was higher. 

“Fioiii his experience abroad he felt that 
India was now in a unique position among other 
nations. Much of this achiiVcnicnt was due to 
the Prime Minister who, by his dignified way of 
entering into any controversy, had earned a 
reputation all over the world. This, hei regretted, 
could not be said of many others who represented 
India in delegations abroad.” 

Parochialism in Planning 

One of t'he major evils that the Five-Year 
Plans have engendered is the extremely insidious 
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moree of highly placed peraonB at the Centre 

on parochial motives. The report below, taken 
from the Statesman, is an exuinplc : 

“All the Wc-t rJrngal Govcininrnl’s bclicmcs 
for pubt.i(ilaiy iiuluslru'^ iil llio s'.Le of Uie Dinca- 
pnr Coke }>lant liavo bo"n held up till the 

third Five-Year Plan. The foieign exchangej 
ddikulty is only oni-, arul h) no means the ino^rt 
amporLanl. of the se\Li\d facLoi% standing ]n the 
^vay of imi'leineiilalicjn of (he sehemes. 

“So far oidy private }>aily has finalized 
arrangcmenls with the Durgar)!!! (h>ke Oven 
plant f(»i the e-laM’shi Mai of <a fire brick and 
silica brick faetoi / at nurpapur. 

“Wliil'e iiicre is no dou’nt lliat Uiiion Covci'n- 
mctit lias bf'Cii forced to pi\e pricnily to ba ie 
industries because of the loiciga exchanirc difli- 
eulty, \\ is widely felt lliat pioviii' inl ilvah’y at 

Ministerial le\(I at the Centre and among the 
planners is responsible for sbebing West Ben- 
gal’s schemes for iho development of chemical 
industries, particularly at Durgapiir. The State, 
in i's original attempt to pet the (ioke Oven 
plant selit'mc api).’()\ed hv i!a? I'nion fiovern- 
juent. ('xp(‘i ieiir('d not a 1 Hh; ojipo dllon from 
iiiflmT.llal j)^ (;;>!(• int(’r< ( 1 in !l,e ijidii-lrial 
developmer.l of Th!.i,> w1m le-i 'ed the 

sehe/ne fe:ired ihat llu^ new en’erprise 

in SfU'lb fiub 1 ’ivoiild f.om co:.,pe!iiion 

villi (In’in'e;’! iiuli'' ti ie ^ that might lloun.di at 
Durpapur. 

“West Benpal's financial p 'sources have 
also definileU \k <' ikc inul ihe Slate's bargaining 
powVr vitfi ollnr S ; L< s a!. I'a; (kii’re in le^pe* t of 
%pp]oval for tin; \TiluU 3 dcMlopnient hchemes. It 
is also staled tl-al Piiti-'h and o iu r foieign iii- 
vi’slors fear that e* 1 Ih ir al ujigliL be anodiei 
iKciala alter the mwl g/'iuia! elcigaun^ and, llieie- 
foro. jinder to locale lb * r phuiLo outside the 
State. 

“ATeanwIiilc, ihe en t lion <if the Coke (_)\ea 
plant is going according to schedule. It is e.i- 
pcclf?d to he ceanple'cd by the middle of next 
year, but the si.pplv of tl;rrmal power from the* 
6 000 k.w. pnw'cr-hoiise at Durgapiir ^viil not he 
available until 19'9. In the inlcrvcninj; peiiod, 
power for the Coke Oven will be av/aJahie from 
other sources.*’ 


Famine Threat in West Beriffal 

West Bengal is said to be on the verge of 
a famine equal in magnitude to^ the one that 
\isiled the unfortunate S'atci about decade and 
a half ago in 1913. All the elemciPs of a di es e 
^re lliero, real shortage aggravated by hoarding, 
official bungling and central apathy. D uio 
almost the vdiulc of llic i)ast year rice prices have 
remained unusually high. Wl'nile any sensil Pi 
government would ha\c laken the warning at 
•Ihe beginning of the baivest year tlie Slate 
CoveinmniL remained complacent. At some 
lime vvlien the Centre v,as inclined to believe in 
the Irulli of food shoiTigi^ in We-?t Bengal, tlie 
Slate Government strongly denied the evistenee 
of the same so that the suiqjly of (ienlial rice 
which might have goiiu to anielivjrate the dishva?' 
of the people heiO was iliveileal ebewliere. 

The shortage is not of r!t:e only but of all 
foodstuffs gcmaally. The prices of some' articles 
of food again are so liigh that ihe^e are wvll 
beyond the reach of the middle classes. U cc, 
wheat, sugar, milk, fish, vcgelahles and the 
greater majo il\ f)i ’la: items of da.ly use h ;V{! 
all become very dea*, in p!a n very (li!!:- 

eiih to j) un ( ve.i . Tlieie are " tiil lluee 
mon'lfs !)efme tiie p.ains . .m )e iirn’ cM'd 
Bioedly spiakliig li e miikel; v'oeld not ])e im- 
I’-rcshcd by tlie now ha; vests before De fmiix r. 

eo]:ii*i-; moiillis then aie going to be erueial 
foi the [x’ople of tin* tSkile. lail -s quick and 
eii'cclive mea-iiies arc t-ki'n the al:(':id/ aggrava- 
ted sulTcring of tlic people would d' fy dc eri])tiuu. 

77tc Naga Problem 

A new hop,;: of a smliilion of th.-e protracted 
and costly Naga problem aro-e w.lli t^hc recent 
doeision of tlio Nnga convention to give np the 
‘TndependeiKT from India” (kmaiid. The con- 
vention attended by rei^ponsihle Naga leaders 
instead suggested the creation of a separate 
autoTiojiious k.rritoiy (separate from Assam) 
within the Indian Union. 

This is obviously a very reasonable stand 
to take. AVc have all along been of the opinion 
that the real solution of the problem of the 
N'^gas can hardly be achieved by inspired slo- 
gans of “independence”. On the o'hcr band, 
it was not proper for tho Government of India 
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to tag the Nagas with Assam with w;hich they 
did not want to be integrated, rigjhlly or wrongly. 
Souk time ago Pandit Neliru in a speech before 
Lok Sablia made a possible new approach by the 
Government toward the problem of our North- 
east Frontier. The new decision of the Naga 
convention lias opened out further prospLcts of 
an agreed political solution. Indian siatcsman- 
ship would certainly be able to riiie up to the 
occasion, it should not be far wrong to liopc. 

Congress and the Freedom oj the Press 
tnie of (.he Ministers of State in the Minis- 
tiy of Dr. Bull; an Ciiandra Roy in \V('ot Bengal 
is Sliii Tanink.nli (lliosh, who has subr^Uuitial 
])i( pi A'taiy inUac^tb in two of (.hilcultii’b leading 
dailies — the Jiif^untcir in Bengali and tlic Amritci 
lUiKir Pdtnka publislied in Knglibh. Jmjautar 
jiublishid II iv])()i'l. With pho'ograiihs, de}ncting 
lli(? niisiries of tlu‘ Bengali middle cl .ss, in 
the Indeja'iideiiee Day is^iic of the jiaiier. This, 
however, was not to tlx- tas^e of the Piaiksli 
Congiiss Chief, Sini Atulya Cdiosh, who ininic- 
(haU'iy fill'd a broadside agaiust liie liew-papi'i'. 
Speak. ng at a [lublic inceling at the C.'alculta 
maidaii on Ind peiah nc-c' Day he relerred to the 
u'])urt published in tlu‘ newspaper and saal, in 
effect, tlr.t if the nianagemen; of the newspaper 
beiongi'd to ib? Cjiigre-?; and if anybody iii the 
iiianag ment lield that ilie nn.-eries of tlie Bengali 
nilildle c la.->s had Iiclu duc to the r-de of llie 
Congiv'sjs he (Atidya Babu) would ask liiia to 
res’gn from the party. “The ord.r, of course,’' 
as ihe Vifjil lemarks in a well-coiisidK led leader 
ill its issue of the 24th August, “was meant for 
yhri Tarunkanti (Ihosh and it meant that he 
should resign his minis' ership . ” 

Shn 4drunkanti Cdiosh followed up Shri 
Atulya Ghosh’s siioech with a letter of resigna- 
tion of his ministership to tli.o Chief ^Minister, 
who wisely enough, ::dved 'rarun Babu to with- 
draw it and make it up wdtli Atulya Babu. A 
Communist daily, tlie Swadhinala, carried the 
news. Eventually, however, accord wa.s reached 
between A'ulya Babu and Tarim Babu and the 
latter witiidrew^ liis rcsignafon. 

The Vigil has asked some pertinent ques- 
tions thi<? connection; 

^‘The first question is,” the Vigil writes, 
“why tiie Jugantar and for that matter the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika have so far kept silent 


over wiliat the president of the W.B.P.C.C. 
said at the maidan meeting ? Do they accept 
the position that they cannot ciibcise Congress 
rule Leeaube a member of the piopric’tors’ family 
is a Minister or dial die latter cannot remain a 
Minister if the nt'wspapers in which he may have 
a proprietory interest inako any independent 
criticism of the Government’s policies or actions? 
Was there really an undcraaiiding between the 
jiarlies concerned that Tanm Babu's inclusion in 

Ministciy meant liiat the Ainnta Bazar 
Pdlrika gronp of pa])eiS would support the 
GowriiiJieiU in e\eiv matlrr and would nut 
jHildi h any eiila l-'uj ol" tlr* (.io\ emment or that 
'laiiinkanti rabu, K/iiuiming a iMinis'er, wmuld 
so exercise h's loj'iui rui? u.s lo iiiako those news- 
pa[)ers Uu* the GoNei iiimnl 1 ne Y 

“What is Tallin Babu's ulfei of rei^ignation 
intended to pv«)\(‘ ^ j-. i: to show that he has 

hit hurt or o:lend(di liy .ViuKa Babirs slaleinent? 
Or is lii‘ anxious to k iho.u the su jiielun fium 
•di(i ])ubli(‘ 111 lul dial the Arurlla Bazar Patrika 
group of papers iva-? in fact bmind to the 
Congress Go\( rnm( lit bv some strings of which 
li:s Miiii^teiship was one? In that case why are 
ilic p'lpers lilirmsclvcs silent?” 

Tile weekly refers tr) the strange behaviour 
of ^hr (.'aleuKa newspaper'^ in maintaining a 
studied sileiir'' over the whole (’j)ibode, and 
v;rjt(\s that iiresumably they had been obedient 
o hints from the A\'ii(eis’ Pmildings disregard- 
ing (he public interest. ‘Tl, semis,’' the -rdiforial 
goes on to say, “the indr^pondencf not only of 
the Pahikd group of jiajvrs but. of a much larger 
circle that i? in question or open to biispicion.” 

Tih,e w itluluiw'al of Shri Tarunkanti Ghosh’s 
lesignaliun wais prcM'drd by mi excliange of 
letters bclwcen a member of (he management 
of the F(iird:n group and Shri Atulya Ghosh. 
The correspondeiiei' dated Hu' Kiuh Augii.st was 
not publislied before llie 21st August. These 
Ictti'rs, the Vigil maintains, were designed to 
provide a cover for Shri Tarunkanti’s igno- 
minious withdrawal of resignation. 

Pakistani intrangisence 

Tile fcdlowiiur reiiort taken from the States^ 
man ‘speaks for itself: 

“Ncav Delhi, August 2‘k — Paki'^tan’s inability 
hitherto lo express a clear acceplanrc*^ of the 
World Bank’s late^ proposals on the canal w'a^er 
dispute is believed to be holding up further talks 
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between Indian and Pakistani representatives in 
Washington. 

‘‘This is also said to be the basis for the re- 
port from Washington that the World Bank may 
decide to withdraw its good offices in the dispute, 
which has continued for the last five years. 

“According to authoritative information here 
Pakistan’s reply to the World Bank’s proposals, 
which wlere delivered late in July, conveyed thal 
country’s acceptance in terms which the World 
Bank regarded as somewhat conditional. 

“For instance, it is understood that in com- 
menting on some of the proposed heads of agiee- 
ment tabulated by iIuj* World Bank the Pakistan 
Government used expressions to suggest that iU 
acceptance was subjeU to interpietations made by 
Pakistan. 

“Not fully satisfied with the reply the World 
Bank is reported to have sought clarification, 
which the Pakistan Cmvernment has been consi- 
dering before sending another formal icply to 

the Bank. 

“On the other hand, India has not been 
asked for any clarification w^ith regard to her 
own reply, which is taken to mean that the 
Indian attitude to the Bank’s proposals has 
been found to be salisfactoiy . 

“Until the required claiification has been 
received from Pakistan and only if it is regard- 
ed by the World Bank as suitable for further 
negotiations will the next series of talks betw^een 
India and Pakistan begin in Washington. 

“Meanwhile the extended period of the 
Bank’s good offices, from March 31 to Septem- 
ber 30, will shortly come to an end. It will be 
up to the Bank itself to decide whether a fur- 
ther extension be desirable. 

“While it is still hoped here that the Bank 
w*!!! continue to lend its good offices beyond 
September 30 it is possible that the Bank may 
well decide to stand aside if the required clari- 
fication from Pakistan does not give promise of 
fruitful discussion.” 

The Ballistic Missile 

The New York Timea has published the 
following report about the antecedents of the 
Russian Ballistic Missile: 

“Bonn, Germany, Sept. 4. — ^The long-range 
ballistic missile said to have been tested in the 
Soviet Union recently was blue-printed in 
Germany fifteen ydarg ago, according to a pioneer 
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German rocket physicist. 

‘The assertion is made in a book entitled 
Physics of Jet Motors and Jet Weapons^ to 
be published this month in Munich. Its author 
is Dr. Eugene Saenger, director of the Stuttgart 
Institute for Jet Propulsion Physics. 

“The 52-year-old Austrian-born scientist is 
understood to be directing research work for the 
United Stales Government and the West German 
Transport Ministry. 

“In the manuscript, Dr. Saenger says, the 
Soviet missile imported tested with success was 
either the T-3 or the T-4A, also known as the 
M-101 and the M-102 respiictivcly. 

‘Tie writes that both devices were described 
in detail in a paper prepared by himstlf and Dr. 
Irtiie Brcdt in 1942. He was working at the 
lime at a Nazi air research institute. 

“An assistant of Dr. Saenger, who is ill at 
present, said the physicist, had reason to believe 
that the paper fell into Soviet hands when the Red 
Army overran East Prussia in 1945. The assist- 
ant said that Dr. Saenger’s information on the 
current Soviet missile technique was based on 
technical publications available to him and a 
wide acquaintance with rocket scientists w'^orking 
east of the Iron Curtain. 

“In his book Dr. Saenger stairs that the T-4A 
missile was designed as a two-stage, rocket bom- 
ber. It is launched from a sled or ramp and is 
powered in tint second stage by the combuslion 
of li kerosene-liquid oxygen fuel. It may pos- 
sibly employ a lam-jct motor in the first stage. 

“He estimates its range at 4,300 miles to 
10,000 miles. The time of flight from the Soviet 
Union to the United States would be about one 
hour and a half, according to Dr. Saenger. 

“The T-3, also a two-stage rocket with a 
similar second-stage motor, is designed to fly 
about 5,000 miles, the physicist writes. It would 
travel on an arc nearly 900 miles high at the 
maximum, he says. 

‘'A members of the Stuttgart Institute staff said 
that Dr. Saenger was not certain which missile 
type was the subject of tests reported by the 
Soviet Govdrnment. On the basis of informa- 
tion available to him, the physicist had not ex- 
pected thd 1 3 to be developed before 1960, the 
staff member said. 

Dr. Saenger’s institute was host to a num* 
ber of Soviet rocket scientists in February, 1956/* 



PXmilC OPINION IN INDU 

By Prof. G. D. BHARGAVA, m.a. 


It is gradually coming io be recognised that 
the modern State has to deal with the problems 
of an infinite variety and enormous com- 
plexity. Many of them arc so subtly and deli- 
cately interwoven that they escape formulation 
and as such a proper understanding of each 
one of them is essenttiial. Since the iisisues 
before the modern State, wliicli has adopted 
parliamentary democracy, arc so complex and 
difficult of comprehension, the Government has 
to get a real grasp of the nature of public 
opinion to make it strong and stable. In all 
democratic States the masses no longer play 
the role of “dumb driven cattle’" but they are 
sincere and active in thought and action to 
influence policies and decisions of the (lovcrn- 
inent through the various media of expressing 
public opinion. Public opinion, thus, is of valu- 
able service in clarifying the multifarious issues 
and policies in modern States. 

The importance of public opinion has been 
well brought out by Prof. M. Ginsberg in his 
work, The Psychology of Society, when he re- 
marks that 

“Public opinion is of importance not so 
much qiia opinion but qua public."’ 

“Public approbation or disapprobation, 
though not always enlightened, indubitably 
works as restraint upon the policies of the 
ruling power and the value of public opinion 
therefore consists not so much in its power 
of initiation but of control.’" 

Furthermore, just as it is the guest who is 
a better judge of the feast than the host, the 
mader of a house a better judge than the builder 
and the connoisseur a better judge than the 
artist, likewise it would not be an unfair sup- 
position that the people who are ruled will 
know better where the governmental shoe pin- 
ches, If parliainentaiy democracy in modern 
States has to succeed, effective, intelligent and 
critical public opinion in the country is im- 
perative. 

Having briefly pointed out the value of 
public opinion I have now to point out the 
meaning of the term public opinion. Lord 
Bryce has rightly remarked that public opinion 
is '‘an aggregate of the views men hold regard- 
ing matters that affect or interest the commu- 


nity.” It is, therefore, evident from this that 
public opinion embodies the mass of ideas and 
judgements operative in a community and these 
beliefs and decisions are more or less stable and 
emanate from a feeling of community of in- 
terests. G,. Schomollcr has veiy beautifully 
observed that 

“Public opinion is like a harp of million 
strings upon which there play winds from all 
directions. The sounds that emerge are not 
always unitary or harmonious. The most 
varied streams of melody cut through each 
other.” 

Having succinctly brought out the import 
and meaning of public opinion, I would now 
proceed to a detailed discussion of the various 
media of expression and cultivation of public 
opinion in India. 

1. Non-communal and Cultural 
Institutions 

With growing responsibilities of the StAte 
in political and non-political fields a tendency 
of mixing up the governmental machinery with 
the cultural and non-communal agencies is also 
developing. This, in ai way, exerts a hampering 
effect on the expression of the public opinion 
viid propagates simply the ideologies of the 
ruling |K*ople extending them to the intellectuals 
of the country. The activities of the various 
academies and institutions set up by the govern- 
ment and the ^^ay in which the services of the 
intellectuals, the economists, the educationists, 
the artists and the writers arc being liarncssed 
for the “cause of the nation’" may well apply a 
spur to the course of regimentation. Utmost 
clarity on all issues and maximum freedom to 
all non-political and non-communal matters 
alone would help come into being sound public 
opinion under present conditions in India. For 
his self-expression, a radical reorientation of the 
cultural view^s and enrichment of his personality 
an individual needs a plurality of vigilant and 
efficient organisations — social, intellectual and 
cultural. In order that a sound public opinion 
grow -and take root in the soils of this country 
greater liberty and co-operation are to .be 
granted by the Government to the various 
cultural and non-communal institutions. It will 
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be more than ever necessary to encourage the 
autonomous cultural and social movements 
along with the political movements for securing 
free and fearless criticism and ascertaining 
sound public opinion of the masses. There is 
a greater justification in realising that for pub- 
lic opinion to be a really helpful force, there is 
need of much decentralisation and division of 
power. The cultural activities of the State 
should run on autonomous lines to perfect the 
means of inter-communication between the 
various groups. It is not necessary, for instance, 
to have the Prime Minister as the President of 
Sahitya Academy, and steps could be taken to 
have a non-official sufficiently qualified to be 
the head of that literary organisation and of 
the other cultural activities of tlie Government. 
Likewise, it should not be necessary to have 
inaugural functions of the various cultural and 
literary organisations by the Government lead- 
ers and thus providing them with an opportunity 
to proi>agate their view-points. Some opposition 
leaders, eminent educationists, economists or 
prominent social workers could also be invited 
to present their view-))oints and valued opinion 
before the various social and cultural forums 
of the country. Sardar K. ]\I. Paiiikkar has 
rightly asserted that 

“The development of independent think- 
ing related to our own institutional character 
is the basic need of India today.” 

In modern times, democracy stands on the 
individuals, irrespective of caste, ereed or 
colour and the creation of such institutions, 
where the individuals are permitted to express 
their independent views, is the urgent need of 
the day. Wc have reaehed a stage of political 
evolution wdiieh makes it essential for us to get 
rid of the institution of communalisin. We have 
to create an atmosphere wherein the cultural 
and non-communal institutions grow with more 
vigour and strength. It is only within fhese 
institutions that there would be an overflow of 
ideas from one group to another and this would 
make possible the develoj)mcnt of an enlightened 
public opinion . . 

II. Radio and Press 

The significance of the radio and the press 
as representatives of public opinion cannot be 
ignored in a democratic Government. The radio 
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can best serve as a forum for the free expression 
of public opinion by providing equal and ample 
opportunities of broadcasting to the predomi- 
nant trends of public thinking. A review of the 
various items of programme in the radio would 
enable one to gather public opinion as it is being 
expressed in them. The programme may range 
from children’s world to National Programme 
including items meant for rural population, 
military people, women and talks meant for 
intellectuals and University people. In its func- 
tion of spreading information and bringing facts 
to light the radio puts before the masses nothing 
but public opinion as it is reflected in those facts 
or events in general. The radio news-editing 
tries to give a final shape to the news items 
interpreting them as the reflectors of public 
opinion. 

An unbiased assessment of the radio broad- 
casting in India would reveal a very dismal 
state of affairs. A dispassionate probe into the 
working of the radio in India and its efficacy as 
a true spokesman of public opinion would bring 
to light the inadeciuacies of the radio to fulfill 
its role as a champion of public opinion. Dis- 
tortion of facts and prestiitiiig tainted version 
of events before the public are indubitably not 
the desirable objectives of broadcasting. Un- 
critical commendation for the liarty in powxr 
seems to be the sole function of the A.I.IL 
today. As it is, a critical evaluaition of public 
events is conspicuous by its absence in the 
A.I.R. news programme. The public is pre- 
sented with only such a view of facts as is in, 
keeping with the policy of the Government. 
Talented jicoplc subscribing to a mode of 
thought not in conformity with official philo- 
sophy are denied even the o])portunity of ex- 
pression. What one notices is that only such 
people have an access to radio broadcasting as 
arc related to some radio official or arc patro- 
nised by some Minister of the Central or State 
Government. Perhaps, there seems to be no 
sound criterion to judge the ability of a man 
to get a chance of broadcasting. Even in the 
sphere of music it is not an uncommon pheno- 
menon that some of the rarely gifted artists die 
unknown whereas those pushed and backed by 
the authorities dominate the picture. Further- 
more, the radio could have been a yery suitable 
medium for the discussion of matters pertaining 
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to public sector. For example, the views of 
various leading economists of the country about 
the plan of Indian economy could be presented 
before the public through the A.I.R. Thus it 
could have been possible to ascertain sound 
public opinion about the plan, as expressed in 
the main trends of present-day Indian thinking 
in respect of economic planning. But we find 
that the A.I.R. instead of engaging itself to 
more constructive work and taking a practical 
attitude is busy with the idle praise of the 
so-called acliievements of the plan. Tlie rural 
programme includes features depicting the so- 
called progress of tlu* plan in the rural area not- 
withstanding the appallingly low standard of 
living that is reflected in the life of the Indian 
villager. It is, therefore, with great concern and 
sorrow that I have to impress upon you with all 
the emphasis I can lay, the failure of the A.I.R. 
to do justice to public opinion. The radio in 
India, if at all, thus mouths the opinion of a 
veiy limited section, rather the view of certain 
self-ai^pointed leaders of Indian society. The 
domination over ‘he radio by the Government 
may mean a prelude to a more ominous trend, 
which, if left unliampered, may lead to a total 
extinetion and complete annihilation of public 
opinion. 

The foregoing analysis, if stretched far, 
would point to the cultural backwardness of 
present-day India. This cultural crisis has un- 
fortunately percolated into every sphere, and 
stratum of Indian life. The press, as it exists 
in India today, has not been able to do away 
with the limitations of a backward culture. 
Before I critically appreciate the role of the 
Indian press as an advocate of public opinion 
it would not be a digression on my part to make 
an appraisal of the significance of the press in 
a democratic society. The press is the most 
vigilant guardian of democratic freedom and 
rightvs of the individual, the champion of public 
opinion and the vanguard of the people. This 
truth has been aptly pointed out by Sardar 
Gurmukhnihal Singh, Governor of Rajasthan, 
when he stated that 

*Tt is the daily papers that reflect the 
public opinion.’* 

Though a free press may not necessarily 
express sound public opinion, it is through the 
instrumentality of the press that people get au 


opportunity to put (across) before the masses 
their different view-points relating to public 
issues of all shades. 

The Indian press, on a closer examination, 
will be found to be neither critical nor con- 
structive. The leading papers of India are the 
monopolies of some capitalists, who utilise the 
press So as to subserve their vested interests 
including self-commendation and filthy political 
bickerings. The papers unable to support them- 
selves financially, seek the patronage of some 
rich cai)italists. Constructive in character the 
paper consequently fails to advocate anything 
that is disapprobated by the financier. This 
dependence of the press upon a handful of sclf- 
conccited financiers has more than hampered 
the development of the press as an organ for the 
expression of public opinion. Moreover, the 
reading pojnilation in India, because of its low 
cultural status, poor economic condition and 
mental apathy, has failed to realise the signi- 
ficant role that can he played by the press in a 
denioeratic set-up. Looking to the financial 
status of the average Indian, it would be pre- 
posterous to expect him to subscribe to the 
])apers. That being the case the possibility of 
a paper freeing itself from tlie (dutches of the 
capil.alists and making itself financially self- 
sufficient is to be at once ruled out. The paper 
II India cannot thrive on the subscribers both 
for economic and other deeper reasons, via?., 
intellectual anaemia. The dependence of the 
])ress upon the advertisers entails an obligation 
upon it not to publisli anything that clashes 
with interests of tlic advertisers. The Indian 
press does not undertako a critical appraisal of 
the events that affect public life. Reporting 
without critical comments over the events fails 
to reflect public reaction to the events. Another 
serious defect of the Indian press is its absurd 
and peculiar infatuation with the ^‘sensational” 
events. Headlines are made out of thefts, rapes, 
dacoities, winch instead of putting on guard the 
people terrify their minds. The Indian press has 
yet to make many an experience to attain that 
maturity of judgement, where it will unfailingly 
and unmistakably discern the news value of 
events. Columns purporting at public education 
would also be a missing phenomenon in the 
Indian papers. The Indian papers barring some 
solitary exceptions have failed to achieve any- 
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thing worthwhile in this direction. Serious and 
sincere endeavour on the part of the Indian 
papers to educate the people is an imperative 
necessity of modern India. I am constrained 
to remark that in their hunt for achieving 
financial stability, the Indian papers arc out for 
a race with one another to gain the sympathy 
and favour of the party in power by singing 
the songs of its glory. In this scramble for 
money it seems that the persons responsible for 
the Indian press have lost sight of the real 
objectives of the prc'ss. They have reduced it 
to the undignified status of a tool meant to 
yield to the wishes of an individual or a party. 

Thus I am forced to conclude that the 
Indian press has certain inherent maladies 
because of which it cannot be considered to be 
a true mirror of public opinion . The freedom of 
the press itself being imperilled and endangered 
externally as well as intcmlly, the failure o 
the Indian ])ress to express public opinion is 
only a natural following. This trend of develop- 
ment of the Indian press must be a caution to 
all those who want the coiicretisation of freedom 
to mill those who want to live in freedom rather 
than conceptualise it. The Indian press will do 
justice to Indian public opinion only when it 
succeeds in achieving the status of a free press. 
And it will become a free press only when it 
triumphs over the forces that are making for a 
corrosive influence upon its independence and 
•autonomy. That is a very ardous, nonetheless, 
an all-important task of radical re-thinking 
on the fundamental values of human existence. 

III. Education 

India is mnking a bold experiment in demo- 
cracy among a people marked by great diverg- 
ences in race, language, religion, social customs 
and artistic traditions. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that the democratic rulers should learn to 
understand political democracy as ‘‘government 
by discussion^' and to make allowance for the 
other man’s point of view. Great significance 
is to be attached to the fact that the majority 
of people are endowed with universal minds 
which would enable them to take an enlightened 
interest in difficult problems. This can be met 
by providing better education for the masses of 
the country. In the task of creating the condi- 
tions congenial to the expression of public 


opinion a new system of universal education has 
to be created and cultivated, a system which 
would develop the habit of taking an intelligent 
interest in public affairs, of being critical of 
Government and independent thought. The 
Government has to provide such conditions and 
facilities as to rouse the sense of freedom and 
responsibility integral to the expression of sound 
public opinion. We must utilise the machinery 
of education to drill the new belief of common 
civic rights and obligations in the minds of 
everyone of the rising generations, whereby a 
high ideal of critical faculty, intellectual honesty 
and fairness is evoked in the individuals. To 
eradicate the colossal ignorance of the 90 per cent 
of our people and to enable them to discharge 
the obligations imposed on them, India needs a 
system of universal basic education. The uni- 
versal and coherent system of education will 
not only serve as a panacea, for the mentally 
torpid and intellectually anaemic people of 
India but will prove more effective in the ex- 
pression of sound public opinion. 

IV. PoLrncAji PARTn:s and Elections 

In the modern State, the electorate is so 
large, the number of interests so varied that it 
is necessary to organise them for the purpose of 
arriving at decisions. This is the function 
which the political parties perform in the Slate; 
they act as the brokers of ideas, bring order out 
of chaos, mould and educate public opinion. 
Broadly speaking, the existence of political 
parties is the necessary basis of the responsible 
government. Without it we could not secure 
either a coherent programme of measures or the 
necessary volume of organised support for the 
expression of sound public opinion. Lord Bryce 
has aptly stated that 

“Parties keep a nation's mind alive, as 
the rise and fall of the sweeping tide fresh- 
ens the water of long ocean inlets.” 

In India, political parties in the sense of 
groups of citizens united together in their 
political plans of action are 'a thing of recent 
growth. Without discussing the organisational 
set-up of the various political parties in India, 
I would like to concentrate myself in pointing 
out the part played by the political parties in 
awakening the political consciousness of the 
masses so as. to enable them to express sound 
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public opinion. On a closer examination of this 
issue we find that the political parties in India 
arc not organised on a country-wide basis; they 
do not represent different classes or even the in- 
terests. Though 'a purely political role has been 
pleaded for political parties in India, yet when 
returned to power, they try to run a State which 
has to undertake all social and cultural tasks. 
The political parties insist on working for an 
all-round development of the society on the plea 
that social, economic and political problems arc 
not separable and the progi'css and development 
in these fields is possible through the sole 
instrumentality of a iK)]itical part> . fTowever, 
in practice, the all-round interference of a politi- 
cal party lowers the moral tone and intellectual 
standard of society, obstructs the free course of 
opinion and becomes an impediment in making 
the people conversant with political issues, in 
organising and educating the eleef orate and in 
keeping the nation politically alive. 

As the situation now stands, the structural 
set-up of the political parties in India, based on 
multiple-party system, has an evil elfcct on the 
working of the legislature and the expression 
of the active public oi)inion. The legislatures 
in India arc no longer a forum of criticism and 
focus of })ublic opinion, but have become a place 
of leg-pulling for the members to gain power, 
“an arena of politics where there is everything 
except deliberation.” Facts as they are, great 
significance is to be attached to the fact that 
instead of poisoning the minds of the people 
and indulging in disruptions, the political par- 
ties should enlighten the masses to create a 
mobile body of public opinion. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction that the call for providing 
national character to the political parties has 
assumed ;a primary importance and various 
leaders of our country are taking effective steps 
in this direction by declaring some of the orga- 
nisations, viz,, Panchayat^, Universities, Col- 
leges and Municipalities, absolutely free from 
the dutches of the political parties to enable 
the masses to express their independent view- 
points. 

The masses of the country are to be awak- 
ened and great significance is to be attached to 
put an end to the disorderly organisation of 
the political parties and the unhealthy system 
of election in India, wherein the voters have no 


hold over their representatives. The representa- 
tives point out and promise many things to 
their voters; but for the five years to come, 
they have to abide not by their promises or 
wishes of their electors, but by their party whip. 
This system is nothing but playing “Hamlet” 
without the Prince of Denmark, for the voters 
will be called on the scene only once in five 
years for putting a piece of paper into a wooden 
box and then be again forgotten. 

The proper and effective expression of 
public opinion through these institutions requires 
constant vigilance from the citizens. The lazi- 
ness, indifference and apathy of the masses as 
it exists in India today, is due to the lack of 
leadership. In comfdcx societies where the 
members vary greatly in education and intellec- 
tual equipment, (he leader cannot be -a mere 
exponent but must bo a moulder of public 
opinion, rienuine and co-operative leaders ailone 
can rouse the citizen io a sense of their com- 
mon ini crest and t heir public duly, can present 
tliem in a simple, intelligible and interesting 
form to the common men and reshape these in 
the light of altered cireumstanecs. IjCgislators 
and ministers arc the most prominent leaders, 
who can secure a far-reaching influence thereby 
shaping pullic opinion. 

Conclusion 

From (lie foregoing discussion it is quite 
evident that anti-social and anti-political 
activities and praclices can be curbed most 
effectively through the active public opinion 
cultivated in the country. To ensure and safe- 
guard an alert, alive and effective public 
opinion, it is imperative to tackle the problem 
of ignorance, mental laziness and lack of self- 
confidence by spreading knowledge and en- 
lightenment among the people of this great 
country of Asia, nay, of the world through the 
various media as indicated above. If the prin- 
ciples of national unity, national will and similar 
other collectivist ideas are to be firmly est-a- 
blished in a vast country like India, great im- 
portance is to be attached to the concrete set-up 
and organisation of the truly democratic, social, 
political, cultural and non-communal institu- 
tions . * 

* Paper read by the author aa a delegate of the 
University of Raj pu tana at the Indian Political Science 
Conference held at Waltair (Andhra) on 30th and 31st 
Decem1>er, 1056, and let January, 1057. 



FOOD FACTS IN INDIA 

By Dr. P. C. BANSIL, m.a., Ph.D. 


‘Food’ has been in the headlines for many a 
year in India. The question came in for much 
criticism when the late Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 
the tlieii Union Food Minister, launched his 
decontrol experiment in June, 1952. The suc- 
cess of decontrol and the food situation in the 
countiy in 1954 and .1955 when the talk of the 
day was the disposal of food surpluses and 
price support policies, seemed to have closed 
this chapter for some time to come. The Cen- 
sus Report of Mr. ( iopalaswami wherein he 
traces India’s food shortage from 1921 — ^tlie 
flreat Divide" — as he calls it aiul tlu' findings 
of Dr. V. K. H. V. Rao^ and W. Arthur 
Lew’is* depict a very gloomy picture of the 
future, thus reviving tlie e(mtroversy. 

The common man who has lost all faith in 
the (government statistics feels all the more 
bewildered to find that a ])roblem as that of 
food should he there in India — the gianary of 
the Eash-wh(*re agriculture has bc'cn more than 
a major industry; in fact a pivot round which 
the wdiole economy revolves. 

The main plank of the Onsus Uhi(‘f’s thesis 
is based on the md food im|)orts which in tlie 
case of India (excluding Burma I w(*nt on 
piling iij) since 1920. 

In order to support his theory ho studies 
the South Indijin paddy prices for tlu' last 150 
years. While concluding that rise has been due 
to the increasing jiressure of demand over the 
pot(‘nti';il supply, he remarks^: 

“The tap-root of this continued pressure 
still remains, the fundamental disparity 
betwTcn the demand for and supply of food- 
grains, and the fact that the consumer cannot 
stand out against a rise in grain prices in the 
same way in wdiich he stands out against a 
rise in prices of almost any other commodity 
or service. History provides no more vivid 
demonstration of the crucial role of grain 
prices in the life of the people.” 


1. Censm of InHi/i 1915, Volume I, India, Part 
1-A, Report, pp, 165-66. 

2. “The Population Problem,” Jlluslrated Weekly 
of India, August 15, 1954. 

3. Articdc in the Annual Number of Ccepital, 1954. 

4. Report, Ibid^ p. 160. 
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Some Earlier View s 

Mr. Gopalaswami, it may be added, has not 
made any new discovery. There have, in fact, 
been a large number of enthusiasts before him 
v/ho came to a similar conclusion. Dadabhai 
Naoroji proved as early us 1870, from a review of 
figures he had collated, that the masses of Indian 
population were existing in a condition verging 
on starvation." Sir William (Jrooks, during the 
course of his presidential acldress to the British 
Association at Bristol in 1891, while speaking 
on the AVheat Problem, quoted c)nc leading 
Indian Economist writing in the daily Englii^h- 
man of (Calcutta" as snyiiig: 

“People do not realise the fact that all 
the wdieat India produces is required for 
home consumption, and that this fact is not 
likely to be realised until a serious disaster 
occurs.” 

No proof would, perhaps, be necessary to 
(lis])rove the fallacious readings of these early 
waiters of the 19th century, when it is realised 
that (*ven in the early 2()th century the problem 
bc'fore India was to find export markets and not 
to find food from outside. Even Mr. Gopala- 
sw’ami himself after a thorough exranination of 
the whole problem concludes:’' 

“Thus wc start wdth the, firm knowledge 
that in about 1880, India was normally sur- 
plus in foodgrains, including both rice and 
wJieat, and the surj)lus was of the order of 12 
lakhs of tons per annum.” 

Coming to the twentieth century, Mr. P. 
K. Wattal," made us tremble at the staggering 
prospect of the .twenty-first century opening 
with a population of 7(K) million. It would be 
seen that the bias was more on the basis of a 
long-standing prejudice than real facts or his 
own findings. He simply quotes Rao Bahadur 
B. Vishwanath, Government Agricultural Che- 
mist, lavcrring that due to a shortage of roughly 

5. Povcrtii of India dnd Un-British Rule, p. 31. 
0. April 16, 1891, quoted in Wheat Problem by 
>Villiam Crooks, pp. 30-31. 

7. Census Report, Ibid,, p. 164. 

8. The Population Problem in India, P. K. 
Wattal, 1034, p. 142, 
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five lakli tons of nitrogen in the country, India 
was then producing food supply for only two- 
thirds of her population. 

The approach of Rao Bahadur Vishwanath 
to the problem was as follows: 

"'One person of ‘the population would 
require 9.66 lbs. of nitrogen as food and so a 
ton of nitrogen would feed 230 persons. That 
is, one cultivated acre of India would give 
enough food for one person. On this basis 
there must be for British India alone 272 
million acres under cultivation, whereas we 
have actually only 222 million acres or there 
is a shortage of 50 million lacres.”" 

He furtlu'r substantiated his conclusions by 
quoting Sir Thomas Holderncss who thought 
that according (o Indian ideas and a traditional 
standard of very thrifty and frugal living, five 
acres of good irrigated land supported a family 
of two adults and three children comfortably, 
but when such a family held less than 5 acres 
of land, and that too of poor quality and un- 
irrigated, then there was want and hard struggle 
for existence.'" 

Dr. lladlia Ivtmal Mukheijec, a few years 
later,'' shifted the eiiipliasis from acres per 
Jiead to caloric requirements. During the 
course of liis address before tlie first Indian 
Bopulation Conference, 1936, lie stated that 
India's food supply then yielded 280.4 billion 
calories and the food shortage was of the order 
of 41.1 billion calories. He dealt with the sub- 
ject at a greater length in d.938 in his Food 
FUnining for Four Hundred Mdlions and con- 
cluded'" that 48 million or over 10 per cent 
people of India in 1935 were practically with- 
out food. The picture would appear to be more 
sordid than the one painted two years later by 
Sir John Megaw whose findings Avere tliat "‘only 
39 per cent people were adeipiately nourished, 
41 per cent poorly nourished anil 20 per cent 
very badly nourished.'’'" 

Similar remarks in terms of caloric shortage 
had, in fact, already been made by Dr. R. K. 

9. Ibid^ p. 142. 

10. P. K. Wattal, op. cit., p. 142. 

11. “Population — Capacity and Control in India/^ 
Convener’s Addretu before the first Indian Population 
Conference, 1936. 

12. Radha Kamal Mukherjee, Food Planning 
for Fo\ur Hundred Millions, 1938, p. 26. 

13. Sir John Megaw Enquiry Report, 1940. 


Das in 1932.'* According to him per capita food 
supply in India amounted to only 0.76 million 
calories against the required quantity of one 
million. The standard adpoted by him was the 
one laid down by the Food (War) Committee 
of the Royal Society which was 2,618 calories 
a day per unit of population. 

At about the time, Dr. Cyan Chand 

discussed tlie iiroblem more exhaustively.'" 
Although he went the way of liis predecessors 
and stated *that'“ 

‘‘There is icason to believe that the in- 
crease of cultivated areas has fallen short of 
the increase of population by nearly 11 per 
cent, if the area under food crops is taken 
into account, and if allowance is made for 
the iiUTcase in area under non-food crops, by 
8 i)er cent,” 

yet he did more justice to the problem by point- 
ing'' out that 

“In India, it is not possible to estimate 
the total food supi>ly of the country or the 
rate at whidi it has been growing. It is more 
dilllcult to state at what rate the food supply 
will grow in the future.” 

This second statement which is actually 
preceded in the text nullifies the first to a great 
extent. A further study of tlio observations 
made by him reveals that his readings were in- 
icneed more by the poverty and misery of the 
people than the actual food shortage. This is 
explicit when he said:'" 

“Hut the chronic semi-starvation of a 
vast majority of our people which no one 
docs or can deny, means, if it means any- 
thing at all, that India, has been and is 
suffering from shortage of food.” 

Dr. (Jyan ('hand himself disbelieved our 
agricultural statistics because of many more 
reasons and remarked that'® 

“Any attempt to demonstrate statisti- 
cally whether agricultural production and — 
since agriculture dominates our economic 
life — jiroduction in general has or had not 

14. Piipcr on the “Problem of Over-Population 
in India” at the Session of the International Congress 
for Studies regarding “Population Problems” held in 
Rome in 1952. 

15. Dr. Cyan Chand, India's Teeming Millions. 

16 & 17. Ibid, p. 298. 

18. Ibid., p. 299. 

19. Ibid., p. 187. 
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been keeping pace with the growth of popu- 
lation, has to be ruled out.’* 

Similar were the findings of Messrs. Bowley 
and Robertson who pointed out that““ 

“These figures of agricultural production 
at present are quite insufficient to determine 
whether or not food is increasing in propor- 
tion to population.” 

These readings in food statistics were cer- 
tainly true. Although Sir C. D.^ Deshmukh 
could boast only a few years back that “in 
statistical sampling India can justifiably claim 
with the USA the foremost rank in the work,”** 
yet they are far from satisfactory. The Prime 
Minister while speaking on the subject before 
the Conference of Food Ministers rightly 
sounded a note of warning when he said :'■*** 

“I am sorry to confess it that we base 
it on nothing solid at all — on just guess-work, 
surmises. That is not good enough in a mat- 
ter of vital importance.” 

Strange as it would appear, though Dr. 
Gyan Chand rejected the existing statistics with 
regard to (agriculture, he also built up his thesis 
on the basis of the same. Taking the j^opulation 
of British India in 1934 as given by the Health 
Commissioner for India, he concluded*^ that 
while the average cultivated area increased by 
about 11 per vent the population increased by 
21 per cent. 

Then he studied the decennial average in- 
crease in the area under different food crops and 
concluded that exports decreased and imports 
increased during the period. This confirmed his 
original findings that the food deficit of the 
country was increasing year after year. 

The important point to note is that Govern- 
ment had not up till then addressed itself or even 
concerned itself with the problem of feeding not 
only the ever-increasing population as well as 
foreign peoples but also a vulnerable population 
of the cities. The political conditions and trans- 
port paralysis throughout the country stood to 

20. A Scheme for an Economic Census of Indio, 

1034, p. 35. 

21. Speech before the International Statistical 
Conference at New Delhi, The Ilindusthan Times, 
December 6, 1051. 

22. Food Minintcra Conference 1062, The 
Hindusthan Times, February 20, 1952. 

23. Op. cit., p. 180. 
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challenge the successful prosecution of the war. 
The result was the introduction of rationing 
and bringing to the forefront the question of 
food.®* Various Committees which were set up 
from time to time to go into the problem, did 
not try to investigate the mia-ttcr for themselves, 
but suffered from the prevalent prejudices 
particularly because of the difficult times 
through which they were passing. Their read- 
ings were, however, more sober. The Foodgrains 
Policy Committee, for example, which submit- 
ted its report in 1943, stated:" 

“Though it is true that taking India as 
a whole (and subject to the qualification 
that certain deficit areas constituted excep- 
tion to this generalization) and taking an 
average of years, she may broadly be des- 
cribed as only slightly less than self-sufficient 
in foodgrains as a whole.” 

The observations mode by the Famine 
Enquiry Commission two years later in 1945 
were not very different. While dealing with the 
subject of ‘Need for Imports’ the Commission 
observed:" 

“Apart from their intrinsic value im- 
ports have a groat psychological effect. In 
1943, public confidence was greatly shaken 
by the events in Bengal and the difficulties 
experienced in other areas in maintaining 
supplies. It is essential that public confidence 
should be maintained. In this matter imports 
play a most important part.” 

This implies that imports were required 
more as a safeguard against psychological fears 
than to meet any real shortage. 

One of the members of the Commission, 
Mr. Afzal Hussain, who submitted his note of 
dissent, did not argree with the majority report 
with regard to the position of cereals. He said:” 

“The point which I wish to make is that 
over-emphasis on cereals is misplaced, it 
gives an exaggerated and unnecessary im- 
portance to this source of food, and such a 

24. “The Yearly requirements of these services 
amount to approximately 800,000 tons of wheat, rkie, 
barley, maize and millets.” (The Famine Enquiry 
Commission Final Report, 1945, p. 53). 

25. Report, p. 33. 

26. Report, p. 56. 

27. Famine Inquiry Commission Final Repoft, 
1945, p. 342. 
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policy will be a serious obstacle in the path 
of a satisfactory solution of the food problem 
of India. 

The Committees that followed® took it for 
granted that the country was suffering from a 
definite shortage -and simply deliberated on the 
extent of imports required. None of them right 
up to the Planning Commission diagnosed the 
problem for themselves. 

Ill 

We have so far looked at only one side of 
the picture. The remarks of this shortage were 
not allowed to go iiiiehallenged. From the avail- 
able statistics (whatever their worth), Prof. 
Brij Narain® in 1923 showed that a talk of food 
production lugging behind the population in- 
crease was a false cry and that the alarm if any 
was uncalled for. 

Dr. Thomas took np the issue in 1935.“ He 
proved tliat during the period 41900-30 i)opiila- 
tion increased by only 13 per cent while agri- 
cultural production increased by 29 per cent. 

A year latt'r Sir David Meak came to a 
similar conclusion dining the course of a paper 
read by him"" before the Royal Society of Arts. 
Taking 1909-10 to 1913-14 as the base, he 
opined tli:it production under food crops in- 
creased by 21 p(*r cent during the period of 25 
years, while the increase under all crops was 18 
])er cent. He also showed that while population 
increased by only O.fiO per cent per annum, 
agricultural production increased by 0.65 per 
cent per annum and mineral iH’oduction by 2.7 
per cent. 

The thread was taken up by Prof. Karve,“ 
wlio also studied the problem on the basis of 
agricultural production. He prepared an index 
number and showi'd that agricultural production 
had increased by 44 per cent during the period 
1901 to 1930. 


28. Tho F() 0 (! drains Polirv Committee, lO-lS; 
the Food (Jrains Procureiiu'nt Commit te(», 1950; the 
Food Grain.^ Investigation Committee, 1050 and the 
First Five-Year Plan, Draft as well n? the Final. 

29. Thv Population oj India, p. 1. Sir Ganga 
Ram (Prodiiefion vs. Reduction) also counted 5 million 
tons n.s neee.^sary exporli? while calculating India^s 
food requirements. 

30. “Population and Production,’* The Indian 
Journal of Ecuonowics, Vol. XV, Part IV, April 1935. 

31. Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. June 
1936 (Vol. LXXXTV), p. 844. 

32. D. G. Karve, Population and Production in 
India, 
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Tlic problem having become so very contro- 
versial, Dr. Thomas again came to the charge 
and made a comprehensive study of the subject 
in 1939. lie rejected the calculations made by 
his predecessors on the basis of precentage in- 
crease in the area under cultivation. According 
to him;“ 

“This is a rather unsound method, 
because the bare acreage figures give no 
indication of the nature of tillage, the ade- 
(juacy of water supply, the state of crop rota- 
tion and other material factors. It is well- 
known that certain improved crops give a 
far higher income from an acre of land than 
the old one.** 

A comparison based on area as criterion 
will not reflect the addition in production 
according to him because of the improved 
varieties of seed and irrigation ]n‘ 0 vided. Re- 
jecting the acreage criterion, he prepared com- 
parative tables on the basis of production and 
stated that while during tlic period 1911-34, 
l)opulation increased only by 12 per cent, agri- 
cultural production increased by 20 per cent.®* 

IV 

Thus we siic how the controversy over food 
has been raised and discussed for over half a 
century. Those who built up their thesis to 
prove that tho country is short of her require- 
X iits, took the acreage under food crops or 
even cereals and the population increase. The 
strong force to their side is the increasing 
amount of imports each year ever since 1920. 
This confirmed their conviction and they felt 
that their study presented a coherent whole. 
Again, caloric requirenK'nts have been taken by 
others and it has been proved on the basis of 
the same that a huge percentage of the popula- 
tion is practically without food. Those who 
opposed them made tluur calculations on -the 
basis of agricultural production and population 
increase. There is much that can be said on 
both sides. In order to form an independent 
opinion we have to re-examine the whole posi- 
tion nhinito, 

V 

Cat^oktc Reqturement criteria 

One of the measures to assess our food 
shortage adopted by Dr. Das, Dr. Radhakamal 

33. P. J. Thomas and N. Sundarama Saatry, 
Indian Agricultural Statistics, 1939, p. 87. 

34. Thomas and Shaatiy, op. cit., p. 00. , 
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Mukherjcc and Sir John Mcgaw is on the basis 
of the availability and requirements of food in 
terms of calories. A detailed study on these 
lines has, however, been made only by Dr. 
Mukherjec. Even his approach to the problem 
from all angles seems to be rather faulty. 

Assessment of Available Calories . — ^The 
aggregate food supply available for consump- 
tion for the whole of India for the year 1931 has 
been taken by Dr. IMukhcrjee as 60.1 million 
tons,'“ which according to him would yield 

215.4 billion calories. To this are added 34 
billion calories from 113,000 million pounds of 
milk and 0.7 million calories from 7 lakh tons 
of fi^^h. The figure of 60.1 million tons — the 
aggregate food supply — has been reached after 
deducting 22.1 million tons which represents 
cxi>orts, wastage and seeds, from the gross pro- 
duction taken as 82.2 million tons.'"’ 

Firstly, we may have serious objections to 
this figure of 82.3 million tons, which is 
obviously an ,underestimat(\ According to Dr. 
V, K. R. V. Rao the production of cereals, 
pulses, groundnut and sugarcane for the year 
1931-32 for India alone (excluding Burma) was 

74.4 million tons."' As is well known, even this 
did not cover the whole of India. Vast terri- 
tories known as non-reporting areas comprising 
more than one-third of the country were practi- 
cally excluded. Adding some 5 million tons as 
the production of Burma cmly, the figure touches 
the 80 million maik. Does it mean that other 
innumerable f(H)dstufTs grown and consumed in 
India totall(‘d only 2 million tons at that time? 
The production of suhsidiiMry foods alone for the 
present areas of the Indian Union is of the 
order of 9 million tons. Gross production of 
82.2 million tons (including 0.8 million tons 
imports of sugar and cereals) would thus clearly 
be an underestimate. 

Again, one fails to understand why exports 
of the order of 2.0 million tons should have 
been considered as a legitimate commitment on 
the part of India, when a picture of scarcity is 
depicted for her own inhabitants. Seed and 


35. Op. oil., p. 2*4. 

36. Op. cit., p. 32. I 

37. The Food Statistics of India, Department of 
Food, 1946, p. 29. 


wastage — 15.5 million tons— works out to 
something like 20 per cent of the gross produc- 
tion, while today it is taken as 12 per cent only. 
And even this by many is considered on the 
higher side. It would thus be seen that the 
production was grossly underestimated while 
deductions made from this gross production 
were highly overestimated. 

That is not the whole story. Dr. Mukher- 
jec feels that food value in India is derived 
only from foodgrains, milk and fish. But what 
about fruits, vegetables, eggs, meat and other 
vegetables as well as animal products grown and 
consumed throughout the length and breadth of 
the country? The present territory of India 
according to the estimates of the Government 
ol India produces as much as *11.8 and 9.1 
million metric tons of fruits and vegetables 
respectively. The ('stimate for eggs is 27,917 
Jakhs and for meat 77,958 thousand tons. 
The correctness of these figures is certainly of 
a dubious character, but to excliuh* them 
altogether would be rather unjust. 

It would be thus seen that the a-isessment 
uf the food resources of India made' l)y Dr. 
IMukherjee in 1938 is quite wide of the mark. 

Requirements . — A probe into tlie metliod 

of cajculating requirements will depict a more 
sorry picture. The total population of India was 
convert ( k 1 into man-value on the basis of Ijusk’s 
co-efficients for comparison of the food requirc- 
ineiits of children with those of an average man 
or a woman®** and calculation was made on the 
basis of 2,800 calorics per man piT day. 

Not to speak of the forties, Prof. Lydia J. 
Roberts of the Chicago University while talking 
nbout the validity of ^dietary allowances’ re- 
commended by the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council in Alay 1941 
recently pointed out after a thorougli search 
that ‘*thoy are what they were intended to be 
— recommended allowances. Take first the ques- 
tion of liow valid the allow^ances arc in the 
^ense of representing actual requirements. Much 
more research must be done before the question 
can be answered.”"® Practically same is the 


138. Dr. Mukherjcc, op. cit., p. 23. 

39. Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation 
I.o(tture.% Chicago Univemitv. Edited by Theodore 
W. vS^'hultz, Food for the World, p. 107. 
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view expressed by Dr. L. B. Petr who con- 
cluded that 

^'Neither the most satisfactory level of 
intake nor the optimal retention of any 
nutrient at any >a,G;e or stage of man’s deve- 
lopment is known with certainty. Much of 
the information available is not presented in 
a form which can be gi^'en a proper biological 
interpretation.” 

Two years earlier even Dr. Mukherjee 
during the course of Sir William Meyer Foun- 
dation T.ectures quoted'^ the researcl'cs done by 
Mr. Niant Dlian Ranerjoc in King Ceorge 
Medical Laboratory, Lucknow. AcctU'diiig to 
him: 

‘‘The basal metabolism of a peasant of 
the United Piovim-es showed tha(. the num- 
ber of calories needed was 1200 a'^ compared 
with the rc'sting need of 1000-1800 calories in 
the USA. For a professional man doing 
sedentary woik the requirement is 1,000 
calories. ’’ 

Taking into consideration all the factors 
ne('(h'd for such a study, his own conchision was 
that the following standards could be adopted 
for India: 

Calorie,'^ 

‘‘Northern India .. 2400 

Bengal and Southern India . . 2000” 

JMaiirel, a French [>h 3 \sician, also estimated 
that “the number of calorics necessary for a 
male adult weighing 55 kilograms and perform- 
ing light work varies theoretically from 1050 
in hot seasons in hot climes to 2750 in cold 
seasons in cold climes.’”'’ 

40. iErmra in Applying Nutrition Allowances to 
Dietary 8urv(‘yg or Food P(Jlicies. An article by Dr. 
L. B. Pelt, Director of Nutrition, Department of 
National Health ami Welfare, Ottawa, Oatiada, 
Canadian Journal of Public Health, February 1015, 
Vol. 36, No. 2. p. 73. 

41. The Rcfjional Balance of Man — An Ecologi- 
cal Theory of Population, Dr. Radha Kamal Muker- 
jee, p. 232. 

42. Op. cit., p. 233. The Report of the Technkal 
Commission of the Health Organisation ateo consi- 
dered 2,400 calories net per day as adequate to meet 
the needs of an adult in a temperate climate and 
living on ordinary everyday life (quoted by Dr. N. 
Gangulcc: Health and IsutriUon in Indut^ 1939, 

p. 62). 

43. Quoted in Regional Balance of Man^ op, cit,, 
p. 231. 


As against this Dr. H. R. Tolley of FAO 
states that the minimum desirable caloric in- 
take is between 2550 and 2650 a day.‘" 

With regard to the actual amount of calorie 
intake, nothing definite can be said. Nearly 15 
years back, McCancc and Widdowson investi- 
gated the food inl.ake of 63 men and 63 women 
by the individual mol hod in the United King- 
dom. The people wc're of different ages and 
occupations, but all were practically of the same 
income groups. The average intake in the case 
of men w’orked out to 3,067 calorics and 2,200 
for w’omeii. Hut in the individual analysis it 
was found that the men’s calories ran from as 
low' as 1,772 to 4,955. The most striking point 
was that one who took 1,772 was slightly over- 
weight for Ins age and height, while the other 
who took nearly 5,000 calorics had a normal 
weioht, for bis ugo and height. Commenting on 
this, Mottram says, “To vary from the mean is 
in (he nature of man. Exactly the same is true 
of eliildrcn’s intakes.’”’’ 

Faced with all these facts, w'c have to agree 
with Callow who w4iile talking about diets 

* s . j 

‘‘Unfortunately w’e are not in a position 
to set up ^nial dietetic standards. It is not an 

<sy matter to find out how much of each 
nutrient w'c need, and now'-a-days, we mo- 
destly talk about, ‘rceommended allow'anccs’ 
instead of bodily n\piii’emonts. Even these 
suggested allowances are by no means final. 
Alany of them have been altered already 
more than once, and probably further re- 
search w'ill show that still more alterations 
arc necessary.” 

Again, according to Bowtu dogmatic state- 
ments :as to how’ mueli an “average man” needs 
in the way of energy food daily, or of the forty 
nutritional elements at present, though neces- 
sary to maintain his organism “in balance,” 
must be interpreted surely as relative rather 
■than absolute in their ai^plieation, however 
learned their source" 

4i. Chronica Botanica, XI (1948), p. 4, quoted 
by L. Dudley Stamp, Our Underdeveloped World, 
1953, pp. 74-75. 

45. V. H. Mottram, Human Nutrition, p. 41. 

46. A. B. Callow, Food and Health, p. 67. 

47. Ian Bowen, PopuUilion, Cambridge Econo- 
mic Handbooks, p. 44. 
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All this and many more expert opinions 
would thus convince any student that even if 
it can be proved beyond any doubt that a parti- 
cular group of people or the inhabitants of a 
country for tlie matter of that are not having 
2,800 calories a day it cannot be a definite case 
of uiKlcrnourishmeiit . The matter at most needs 
further investigation. 

QuAiaTATiMc OR Quantitatht. Shortagk 

Caloric analysis, if comi)lete and carried to 
its logieal conclusion, can lead us to correct 
conclusions with regard to the qualitative or 
quantitative deficiencies. It is, however, a mat- 
ter of great regret that no efftu’t has so far been 
made in this direction. Maybe, such an ana- 
lysis is fraught wtih dangers, because we have 
no such definite formula on the basis of which 
such a decision is possible. 

The chief constituents of food or more cor- 
rectly a balanced diet are considered to be pro- 
teiiisS, carbohydrates and fats. Recent researches 
have also added minerals and vitamins. The 
necessary requirements of the body arc thus 
required to be met from the varied diet. Tlie 
fundamental point is the percentage of the 
various constituents whicli constitute a hill 
diet. In the analysis made by Dr. Mukherjec, 
out of the total available calorics of about 260 
billions, nearly 215.4 billions or more than 90 
per cent are supplied by the cereals or carbo- 
hydrates as we call them. In order to reach 
some definite conclusions we have to split the 
recommended number of calories (whatever 
their number) into calorics from carboliydrates, 
fats, protciiLs, minerals and vitamins, etc., to 
form a balanced diet. 

Protein . — Let us first see about our protein 
requirements. They have been described by A. 
Barbara Callow as ‘^exceedingly complicated 
compounds, containing carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, nitrogen and usually sulphur; phosphorus 
is also present in a few proteins, such as, casein, 
the chief prot^iin of milk . . . Their most im- 
portant function is body building.^’" These pro- 
teins in themselves are of infinite range and 
may be divided into plant proteins, animal pro- 
teins and human proteins. Some of the proteins 
have only three components, but most of tliem 
is that they are twenty or even more. The chief 


point about them is that they are ‘‘long chains 
of chemically joined amino acids. In building 
human proteins the body seizes the amino-acids 
it needs and puts them together again in the 
right proportions and order. It is thus not suffi- 
cient to have necessary cpiota of proteins from 
any source. The scientists luivc always pre- 
ferred to have more of proteins of animal 
origin . 

Tile problem, however, is about the actual 
amount of proteins that would be necessary for 
a balanced or even an optimal diet. The sub- 
ject has been comprehensively studii'd by 
Callow:"* 

“In 1881, Voit advocated a daily allow- 
ance of 118 grammes of pi’otein for an 
average working man. Then in 1892, Atwater 
put the allowanc'C up to 125 grammes, and 
this remained the classic standard for many 
years. But gradually the pendiilum began to 
swing back the other way. In 1904, Chitti'u- 
don of Yale showed that groups of soldiers, 
athletes, and professional men could maiiitain 
their efficiency for several months on diets 
containing less than 60 grammes of protein 
per day; and in 1906, Hindliede, a Danish 
physician, who lived mainly on potatoes, 
found that he could remain in good health 
for long periods when his protein intake was 
cut down to the astonishingly low figure of 
32 grammes per day. Most physiologists, 
however, considered that it was unwise to fix 
the daily ration of protein at such a low level, 
and 125 grammes a day remained the accep- 
ted standard.’^ 

Again, there has been a downward sliift in 
recent times. “During the War of 1914-18, it 
was shown that laboratory wairkers were car- 
rying on perfectly w'^ell on under 100 grammes.” 
The Ministry of Health in the United Kingdom 
also recommended 100 grammes for an average 
man in 1931. Three years later, it was reduced 
to 80-*100 grammes. The Technical Commission 
of the League of Nations in 1935 put it at a 
still lowei lever — 70 grammes for men and 57 
for women Even this is not accepted as a gos- 

49. Human Nutrition, V. pS!. Mottram, 1948, 
p. 50. 

60. Food o.nd Health — An Introduction to the 
Science of Nutrition, A. Baibara Callow (third edi- 
tion), 1946, p. 71. 


48. Op. di., p. 3. 
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pel truth. One of Canada^s leading nutritionists, 
Dr. E. W. McHenry of the School of Hygiene, 
Toronto University, wrote in iin article in the 
Canadian Public Health Journal that” 

‘'The recommended amount of protein 
for a man is given as 70 grammes per day. 
This has been a widely accepted figure for 
some years. It is debatable wlietlier a person 
wdio receives 45 grammes of protein per day 
should be considered as underiieiirislied. There 
is evidence that people can remain healthy 
on as little as 30 grammes per day. It would 
be desirable, probably for a man to have 70 
grammes of protein a day. Tt is doubtful if 
this amount is essential for health.'’ 

Dr' (hangiilce says/’"* 

''As in the case of calories, so in (hat of 
proteins, the modern tendency is to a smaller 
rather than a greater consumption. Tims 
Pulmer’s slandard of 127 grammes, At- 
Water's of 125, and Voit’s of 118 have given 
p]ae(‘ {o the standard of 100 proposed by the 
Advisory Commiltee, the 80-100 of Tyszka, 
and Burnet and Aykroyd’s suggestion of 79- 
100. Finally, the Bei)ort of the Technical 
Commission says, ‘In practice, the protein 
intake for all adults should not fall below 
one gramme of protein per kilogramme of 
body weight.' For a person w^eighing 150 
pounds this works out at 69 grammes per 
day." 

Tlic description given above will jmn'e 
that notliing definite can bo said about the 
actual amount of protein necessary for the 
body. The Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council in the ITnitod States 
made the following statement in tlie matter:''® 

"There are no sufficient tlata for stating 
categorically the minimum amount of pro- 
tein per day which must come from biologi- 
cally superior protein foods. The variety of 
protein consumed should be stressed, and 
sufficient 'animal protein' should be included 
to prevent monotony of the diet to the degree 
where it might decrease consumption and 
thus affect nutritional status." 

51. Quoted in Inadequate Diets, Death and 
Diseases and A F^od Plan [or Madras, K. G. Sivla. 
Bwamy, Servants of India Society, May 1946, pp. 11-12. 

52. N. Gangulee, op. cit., p. 67. 

63. Quoted in Food for the Worlds op. cit., p. 86. 


The Board has raised the issue of animal 
and vegetable proteins. Even in this there 
arc no scruples. L. A. Maynard, Director of 
US Nutrition Laboratory and Professor of Nutri- 
tion, Cornell University, while speaking on the 
subject says:"‘ 

'‘Certainly, animal protein is the pre- 
ferred source, particularly from the stand- 
point of consumer acceptance. . . . The 
vast number of Eastern people who- have sub- 
sisted fairly well for centurh's on diets con- 
taining less than 10 per cent of its protein 
from animal -sources present a challenge to 
both the physiologist and the food ccono- 
mist."« 

Stare and Thorn also conducted very in- 
teresting experiments in this connection and 
their report is worth mentioning.'^ The experi- 
ment \vas carried on by tliem with workers in 
a civilian public service canij) involving activity 
calling for caloric intakes of fr(un 2,400 to 5,000 
per day. Subject to the lijnitntion of the short 
experimental period (8 weeks) their conclusion 
was that 

"... in the presence of sufficient calo- 
ries from non-protein sources, the amount 
of protein in the ordinary diet of an active 
adult may be safely reduced to 50 grammes 
per day, of which as little as 5 grammes may 
be in the form of animal protein." 

Cahboitydr/Vtes and Fats 

AVhoroas proteins supply material for the 
body to build and grow, rarbohyd rates and fats 
servo as fuel. The chief conslituents of both of 
them arc carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. The 
function of both being the same, the only 
difference between the two is that the number 
of calorics provided by carbohydrates is less 
than that by fats. To explain the function of 
the two, it has been said that "fat burns in the 
fire of carbohydrate. If there is no fire, it 
smokes."'’^ 

According to Callow, “ "The proportion of 
one to the other in the diet is largely a matter 

54. ‘Knowns and Unknowns About What Consti- 
tutes an Adequate Diet,’ Maynard, Food for ih^ 
World, op. Cit., p. 86. 

55. Ibid. 

,56. F. G. Stare and W. Thorn, American Journal 
of Public irealih, Vol. XXXIII, No. 12 (1943). 

57. Quoted by Aykro>xi, Human Nutrition, p. 47. 

58. Food and Health, op. cit,, pp. 73 and 111. 
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for people to settle for themselves. Fat produces 
more calories an equal weight of carbo- 
hydrates, but they arc more expensive and not 
so easy to digest. People who have difficulty in 
dealing with fat should cut down their fat allow- 
ance and eat starchy or sugary foods instead.^^ 
Sir John Orr in his Food, Health and Income 
even established a relation between fat consump- 
tion and income. 

The proportion of carbohydrates to fats is 
certainly an individual matter, because people 
vary in their tolerance to fat. Prof. McCancc 
and Miss Widdowson found as a result of their 
investigation of individual diets and that fat 
constituted 39.1 per cent of the total calories 
for men anrl 42.7 per cent for women. Simi- 
larly, in a dietary study of six unemployed men 
and their wives they found that the percentage 
of total calories from fat. was, on the average, 
only 31.4 for men and 34.8 for women. These 
six unemployed men obtained, on an average, 
iiS.S per cent of iheir total caloric's from carbo- 
hydrates, and their wives obtained 52.5 per 
cent.“ 

This explains effectively why ])eopl(‘ in India 
deriving most of their food value fiom carbo- 
hydrates can pull on well. It does not thus seem 
to be necessary that the [)articular food diould 
be taken in definite (plant dies. What is esscaitial 
is that the diet should lie a thoroughly mix('d one, 
containing jiroteins, fats and carbohydrates. 
According to Mottram:'’® 

“There is no saciaasanct relation between 
the three. Eskimos take a. diet in which the 
ratio between proteins, fats and carbohydrates 
arc 5: 2\\ 1, whereas Europeans and Ameri- 
cans take one in which. the ratio is approxi- 
mately 1: 1: 4. And both sets of people do 
apparently well on these highly different 
diets.^’ 

The Advisory Committi'e of the British 
Mini.stry of Health recommends a fat intake of 
100 gramme's and a carbohydrates intake of 400 
grammes per day. Burnet and Aykroyd appear 
to be in agreement with this but they remark:®' 
•We Irave no knowledge as to the optimum pro- 
portions of these food factors in diets. The 
Technical Commission says, “Fat must be a 

59. Op. cit^ p. 73, 

60. Hyman Nutrition, Motiram, pp. 68-69. 

61. Quoted by Dr. N. Gangulec, op.cit.^ p. 68. 


constituent of the normal diet, but the data’ at 
present available do not suffice to permit a pre- 
cise statement of the quantity required.” As 
for carbohydrate requirements it is silent.®"* 

It would be seen from the above discussion 
that from among the three major constituents 
of food even today we arc not in a position to 
say as to what amount of the one or the other 
of these we should take. To talk of deficiencies 
in terms of any of them w’ould accordingly seem 
to be simply ridiculous on our part. 

Mineraus and Vitamins 
Our knowledge about minerals and vitamins 
is of very recent period. “Mineral salts are” 
said to be “as important to the organism as 
calories or proteins. They have a myriad of 
functions in our vital mechanism, and they can- 
not substitute for each other in their functions. 
An otherwise complete died which lacks a pro- 
per quantity of calcium, for example, or of iron, 
will seriously upset any living thing that con- 
sumes it.”®’ Take fats and carbohydrate's already 
discussed experts on nutrition have laid down 
daily allowances of mineral elements. 

Dr. E. Q. McHenry examined these allow- 
ances very carefully and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there is nothing definite even about 
them. 'He pointed out: 

“The recommended allow^ance for iron is 
12 grammes per day for adults. If one ex- 
amines the evidence, one finds very feW' data, 
in support of this amount for men. The state- 
ment has been made that men, in the absence 
of haemorrhage, can maintain health on a 
diet practically devoid of iron. There is no 
evidence that an intake of 0 grammes per 
day would cause malnutrition in men. Esti- 
mates for riboflavin were derived largely from 
experiments on dogs and it is by no means 
certain that the riboflavin requirements of 
humans can be calculated on a weight basis 
from values secured with dogs.” 

De Castro®* gives a very interesting reading 
about the intake of calcium. He quotes Sher- 
man as saying that although the consumption 
of milk in the United States is the highest in 
the world, calcium deficiency is still the com- 
monest dietary deficiency in that country. 

62. Quoted by Dr. N. Gangulee, op.cit., p. 68. 

63. Josue De Castro, Geography of Hunger, 1952, 
p. 43. 

64. De Castro, op. oU^ p, 44. 
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“In the tropics, on the other hand, where is the case of sodium. 4.6 grammes of daily in- 
thc soils are much poorer in calcium, and take has been recommended for adults. “Tal- 
whcrc consumption of milk and its by-pro- berg’s researches have,” however, “shown that 
ducts is generally much lower than in the sweat secreted by skin covered with clothing 
temperate zones, rickets is rare and tooth contains twice as much salt as sweat from bare 
decay somewhat less common. 'Kie reason ykin. Since the Indian and the Negro work 
is that in these lands of brilliant sunshine, almost naked, they lo.se less salt than the Euro- 
thc human organism, through the action of pcan with his exees.sivc clothi)ig.”"" We accord- 
ultra violet rays on the .skin, manufactures ingly require so many less calories even on this 
large quantities of vitamin D. A magnificent count. Be.sides this climatic advantage, there 
equilibrium is thus set up which fixes all the arc a number of grc'en vegetables ainaranthus 
calcium available.”" and drum stick leave.s, eagerly sought for by 

This explains why we here in India do not our rural population. They are rich not only in 
require to supplement our food witn regard to vitamias, but al.'^o in calcium, jihosphorus and 
calcium. The recommended 0.8 grammes of cal- i>on. i 

eium per day for ailults may thus be nothing be conhnued) 

more than pajicr value for us in India. Similar .... 

- -- -- Ihid^ ]). 49. 

G.> Ihid, \)\) 41-40 <>7. C'f , J>i. N. ( t>p nt , j). 176. 

: 0 : — 

THE GREAT RISING OF 1857 

By PRor. IIAHIDAS MUKHERJEE and Prof. UIMA MUKHERJEE 

The most coinmonly lalkcd-of topic in our days of our p,rim struggle against the alien 
country at present is the great upsurge of 1857 ruh!*, it has acciuiretl after the aUainuient of our 
which consliluted a fir/ost fomndablej challenge to political independence a new sanctity. Ihc 
thj. authority of the English rule in India and :>cinisalion of Centenary celebrations of the 
Avjliich formed a mojjiAmtous landmark in our movement of 1857 as India s hirst Ireedoni 
modern history both by viituc of what it haU Movement by Congress circles both in West 
actually done at the Xliv^ of its occurrence and by Bengal and other States of India represents the 
virtue of what it ultimately left as a legacy. Hot culminating point of this old but newly sanctified 
controversies still rage roui>d the qinstion of the psychology. \ 

real nature and cliaracter of the rising of 1857. Qn this Widely accepted popular view a 
Many persons in Congress circles are, as a rule, bombshell has recently l>een thrown by two of the 
inclined to believe that ‘^iii 1857 an organised uiost eminent historians of our generation, Dr. 
attempt was made by the natural leaders of R. C. Majumdar and Di. S. N. Sen, both of 
India to combine tlirtULSolves into :i single command whoini) have i)rodiiced this year scholarly and 
with thcl sole object of driving out die British documented works on the Mutiny. Without 
power from India in order diat a single, unified, allowing theSr vision to he blurred by old 
politically free and sovereign state may be dogmas, they have made a dispassionate study 
c&tablishcd. That attempt was conscious and q£ relevant source-iriateftrials and have conic 
delibe)rate'’ (Vide R. C. Majuliiiidar’s The Sepoy [^q independent conclusions of their own. 
Mutiny and Revolt of 1857, Calcutta, 1957, p. Independent views do not necessarily imean un- 
vi) . This view was, perhaps, for the first time likeness, and here is an instance in which the 
advocated by that staunch nationalist V. D. independent conclusions drawn by two historians 
Savarfcar in his book, The Indian War of Inde- tend' to converge to the same point. According 
pendoncB of 1857 (London, 1900) . While to Dr, Majumdar : 

this patriotic view had its origin in the “Thd great outbreak of 1857 assumed 
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different aspects in different areas*' (pp. 223- 
24), but it was “primarily a mutiny gradually 
•developing into a gejneral revolt in certain 
areas” (p. 221). 

And that is tilso exactly the view of Dr. 
Sen as presented in his Eighteen Fifty -Severn 
(Delhi, 1957). 

“The movement,” writes Dr. Sen, “bc^au 
as a military mutiny but it was not everywhere 
confined to the army .... Outside Oudh 
and Shahabad, there is no elvidence of that 
general sympathy which would invest the 
Mutiny with the dignity of a national w'^r. 
At the same time it would be wrong to 
dismiss it as a mere military rising. The 
Mutiny became a revolt and assuimed a 
political character when the mutineers of 
Meerut placed ihei^vselvcs under the King of 
Delhi and a section of the landed aristocracy 
and civil population declared in its favour.” 
(p. 411). 

The Mutiny was not, however, both the 
historians maintain, the outcome of a “pre- 
concerted plan” nor did it ever assume the 
dimension of a true national movement. 

Even in Oudh, says Dr. Sen, the plotting 
mutineers and rebels “were not champions of 
freeddmt, for (?) they had im conception of 
individual liberty. On the contrary, they would, 
if they could, revive the old order and per- 
petuate everything it stood for. The LngVsh 
Government had imperceptibly effected a social 
revolution. They had removed some of the 
disabilities of wometn, they had tried to 
establish the equality of n.pn in the eye of 
law^, theiy had attempted to improve the lot of 
the peasant and the serf. Tlie Mutiny leaders 
would set the clock back . . . they wanted 
a counter-revolution.” (pp. 412-13).* 

Contemporary observers also did not fail to 
notice the essential military characteir of the 
rising of 1857. The London Times (July, 1857) 
was perhaps the first English journal to speak 
out on the military character of the revolt and 
predicted th^ salvation of the British Indian 

* Dr. Sen's statement that the patriots of Oudh 
‘Vere not champions of freedom, for they, had no 
conception of individual liberty" (p. 412) is not logi- 
cally a vahd propewition. Even without a conception 
of individual liberty, it is quite possible for a people 
to be champion^ of the country's freedom or tem- 
torial freedom. 


Empire through the help and fidelity of tlie civil 
population of this country. About a year later 
the Edinburgh Review (April, 1858) declared 
the same sentiment. It had also been noticed 
by no less a ptlrson than Field-Marshall Earl 
Roberts, the contemporary witness to that terrific 
scene, in his Forty-One Years in India, origin- 
ally published in 1897. Besides, in that remark- 
able book entitled Native Fidelity^ originally 
published just after the amnesty was announced, 
the eminent Indian journalist Kri,3to Das Pal 
has recorded for posterity iilenty of instances 
“quoting chapter and verse from official gazettes 
that the civil population never lagged in their 
fidelity to quell the great insurrection” (Vide 
the reprint of Native Fidelity by the Bangnbasi 
Office, Calcutta, 1905) . According to Kristo Das 
Pal, who was the anonymous writer of that 
W'ork, the feeling of revolt or disloyalty was 
not shared in by the masses of the Indian 
people; on the contrary, they “did not only 
observe a peaceful neutrality by standing un- 
moved amidst the tide of insurrectionary feeling 
w4iich then ovcrflooded Ilindoostan proper, but 
also, at the risk of their property, lives and 
family-safety, proved such ready and effectual 
instruments of salvation to many utterly help- 
less European fugitives, and acted as protectors 
and conservators of order at so unruly and 
perilous an occasion. The struggle w^as a sore 
trial of vthe nation’s fidelity” (pp. 2-4). 

Again, the Englisli-educated classes who 

were the product of thg new^ regime ranged them- 
selves, gencrraliy speaking, on the side of law and 
onder and had nothing but condeinniilion for the 
insurrectionary iiriovcifient, for they considered 
the rising as direetdd as much against their own 
interests as against the ruling authority in the 
country. Both Dr. Majumdar and Dr. Sen have 
specially stressed this peculiar aspect of the 
situation. Bipin Chandra Pal has also recorded in 
his My Life and Times (Vol. II, p. iv) that “the 
Mutiny did not touch our people at all in Bengal, 
but the suppression of it and the returning 
prospect of settled government was hailed with 
universal delight by them.” Besides, Mr. Raikes, 
the contedniporary English officer, whom Dr. 
Majumdar quotes with approval in his Wk)rk, had 
also recorded how 'during ihd stormy days of the 
Mutiny the English-edu<^aied olass^ wete treat* 
ed as enemies by the sep(^. Bexi|;alee Baboo 




Dining liis rooc'ut visit to Denmark, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru paid a visit to the Danish 
PiirliMiiK iit. JSliri Jawaharlal Nehiu and Mr. (Jri tav IVderson, Chairman of the Danish Parliu- 
moiit, are seen in the eonhjrenctMOom of the Parliament building 



Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru signing the Second Five Year Plan on May 14, 1956 


President Dr. Rajondra Prasad being shown round the exeavaiion lite of Nagarjunakonda (Hy- 
derab«ad-I)(*ecan), an anei(‘nt centre of Buddhist h^arning and culture 
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at Puruckabad or Cawnpore,” writes Raikes, 
“was almost in as great peril as a Christian, so 
long as those cities were in the hands of the 
rebels. Not that the Baboo had personally a 
taste for the honours of martyrdom; for, to tell 
the truth, he was the veriest coward under the 
sun, but simply because the sepoy instinctively 
hated the English scholars, as part and parcel 
of the English community.” Excepting the 
parenthetical clause — “he was the veriest coward 
under the sun” — the picture diawn by Mr. 

Raikes correctly reflects the reality of tlic situa- 
tion. The tribute which Mr. 11. N. Cust, that 
eminent English civilian who served in the 
North-Western Province and Punjab, took 
part in the settlement of tho Punjab after the 
Mutiny (1858) and who had also been during 
1864-65 Home Secrotaiy to the novernmcnt of 
India, had paid to the “Fighting Moonsiff”— 
a Bengalee Baboo — is worth quoting at this 
point. “In one remarkable instance the native 
civil judge — a Bengalee Baboo by c!q)aoity and 
valour— brouglit himself so conspicuously for- 
ward, as to be known as the ‘Fighting Moonsiff.’ 
He not only held his own defiantly, but he 
planned attacks, ho burnt villages, he wrote 
English de.spalches thanking Ids subordinate, 
and displayed a capacity for rule and a fertility 
of resource very remarkable for one of his 
nation” (Vide: “A District During a Rebellion” 
in the (.'olcuffti Kcvicv^ Vol. XNX.I, September, 
1858, p. 69) . The Friend of India of that time 
characterised the last two lines of Mr. Cust 
regarding the character of the common run of 
the Bengalis as the outcome of a “laughable 
prejudice” and commented thus: 

“Wo are not slow to scold Bengalees 
when required, but if in India there is a lacc 
to whom God has given capacity, real clear- 
ness of brain, it is the Bengalee. Take the 
most timid, quaking wrctdi of a Kayust you 
can find, put him in any district in India with 
a shadow of authority, and if he does not make 
Punjabee and Sikh, Marhatta and Hindo- 
stanee, work themselves to death for his 
benefit, and think all the while it is for their 
• own, he is no true Bengalee.”— Vide: Native 
Fidelity, p. 252, footnote) . 

The ‘Fighting Moonsiff’ of whom much was 
heard in the Mutiny days was no other than 
Baboo Pearymohun Bfinerjee of the Uttarpara 
0 


Banerjees, and was the Moonsiff at Allahabad 
during the Mutiny. 

In fine it is relevant to observe that botli 
Dr. Majuindar and Dr. Sen have sliown by their 
laborious researches that whatever be the scope 
of its operations or tho area of its influence, the 
Mutiny was not a true nationalist movrimient in 
its origin and intention, for thj. spirit of 
nationalism was not then awakened. The country 
had not yet l)een unified and linked up by 
railway lines, and postal and telegraphic coinmU* 
r.icati()n.s had also not yet been extended over 
tho country. Engli.sh education which was in the 
near future to give thg educated classes all over 
India a con Jn ion modiutu of communication had 
not as yet procceiled far enough in this country. 
Ill these circumstances thdi,. could not Ijc any 
such thing as Indian Natioii.alisni. Even as an 
aspiration the sentiment did not exist. An 
analysis of thn motives of the different classes 
participating in the upsurge of 18.57 uiiiiEii&taka- > 
hly reveals that the cull of the common country 
had not as yet taken possdssioni of the people s 
mind. The caste, the sect, the community or 
the provinco was the highest possible limit of 
llieir Imagination, Tbc idea of a pan-Indian 
nationalily was first voice d forth in the meetings 
of tho Hindu Mjcla, the coiflcrence of (the 
nationalists, which made its mark during 1867- 
80. It is, howe\cr. not boforcl the summoning of 
ihe Fiist National Conferened (1883) or even 
before the foundation of the Indian National 
Congress (1885) that oiM! can speak with pro- 
periely and precision of the birth of Indian 
Nationalism. And even in 1885 the sdntiment of 
rationalism was more a pious dream than a 
concrete icality. While welcoming the delegates 
to the Calcutta Congress of 1886, Dr . Rnjendra- 
lal Mitter feelingly observed : 

‘‘For long, our fathers lived and we have 
lived as individuals only or as families, but 
henccforw'ard I hope we shall be living as a 
nation, united oiig' and all to promote our 
wiHfare and the welfare of our mother-country 
... It has been the dream of my life that 
the scatterdd units of my race may some day 
coalesce and come together; that instead of 
living merely as individiduals, we may some 
day 80 combine as to be able to live as e, 

nation.” i j • 

His exhortation reflected a clear shadowmg 
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forth of a nationalist ideal — ^the cult of the 
country — which was to develop into a mighty 
force at the beginning of the 20th century. It 
was only in that background of awakened national 
feelings which normally resent foreign encroach- 
»m>ent that the cry for Swaraj or independence 
was first raised in the country. 

“Our political agitation in the lOlh 
century,” w'rote Aurohindo in 1007, “was 
entirely confined to the smaller and narrower 
objects. To replace an oppressive land revenue 
system by the security of a Permanent Settle- 
ment, to mitigate executive tyranny by the 
separation of jud'cial from executive functions, 
to diminish the drain on th^ country naturally 
resulting from foreign rule by more I beral 
employment of Indians in the services — to 
these half-way houses our wise mien and 
political seers directed our sLtps,- -witli this 
limited ideal they confined the rising hope^ 
and imaginations of mighty pcoplp re-awaken- 
ing after a great downfall.” 

It is a rcalistu; summing up of the 19th 
ceiklury political agitation of India, ft was only 
with the Boycott and Swadoslii Movement 
of 1905 that we (‘liter upon a new phase 

of organised national ujiMirge against the 
British in India, characterised by the demand 
for “unqualified Swaraj” for India, as adum- 
brated by tile new school of iiolitics led 
by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bipin Cliaridra 
Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai and Aurobindo 
Ghose. The Jug<i7ifar weekly and the 
Mataram daily sketched the new ideals and 
gave voic(j to the national mind w'ith the 
greatest amount of fidelity. They raised patrio- 
tism to the rank of a religion to wdiich every- 
thing dear to us, even our life, has to be sacri- 
ficed. “Tile hero, the martyr, the man of iron 
wdll and iron heart, the grim fighter wliosc* tough 
nerves defeat cannot tire out nor danger relax, 
the born lead(*r in action, the man who cannot 
sleep or rest while his country is enslaved, the 
priest of Kdli who can tear his heart out of his 
body -and offer it as a bleeding sacrifice on the 
Moth(‘r’s altar, the heart of fire and the tongue 
of flame wdiosc lightest word is an inspiration to 
self-sacrifice or a spur to action, — for these the 
time is coming; the call will soon go forth” 
{Bande Mataram, April 23, 1908)., 

Throughout the 19th century thg Indian 


belief in the native generosity and liberalism of 
the English people ^ persistent reality. The 
sense of pangs of foreign slavery had not yet 
been roused. Redress of particular grievances 
w^as certainly sought frojiri time lo time, but 
always within the fundamental framework of 
British rule in India. Readers will find verifi- 
cation of this contention in Mr. J. K. MazumdaPs 
carefully collected Indian Speeches and Docu- 
ments on BrUish Rule \ 1821 — 1918 (Calcutta. 

1937). Even Sureridra Natfi Banerjea, the Father 
of Indian Nationalism, could not envisage an 
ideal of autonomy for India in the 19th century, 
and when at last at the ojjcning of the preseiu 
century, he expressed hia fidelity to the ideal ol 
Swaraj^ il W,as only to stand for Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s (iolonial ScJlf-govcrnnkCiiL and not the 
Exlreiiilsl gospel of ‘“unqualified Swaraj.’’ If the 
I]b(‘rt Bill agitation (1883) offen'd the first 
occasion of an organised national outburst in 
India, the vSw'ade&hi Movement of 1905 re- 
presented the first stage in ilie Indian stiimgle foi’ 
indepeiuleiiee. The revolutionary change in the 
mental attitude of Indians c:ifr.>e about at that 
lime with such a suddenness as to lake ih.* Biiiish 
nation by surprise. Both Sir Alfred Lyall and 
Valentino Chiiol noticed this (‘haiigi' and 
Lyrd Miiito cried out in the Imperial Asstnil)l> : 

“Tlig Governurtent of India would he blind 
indeed to shut its eyes lo tlu’ awakening wave 
which is sweeping over the Eastern w^oild, 
overwhelming old traditions, and hiarlna oj 
its crest a flood of new ideas” (Vide : MinU/s 
Speech in eoniieclion with the “Seditious 
Meetings Bilk” November 2, 1907). 

This revolutionary cliange in Imd-an 
attitude, which was the product of ih^ Swadesli 
days, cannot be traced hack by any amount o', 
intellectual ingenuity to half-a-eCntury before. 
As every law-bretiker is not a patriot, similarl) 
every war that is fought in history is not a 
nationalist war or a war of independence. It is a 
fatal temptation to read modern developments 
into the past and to write history on a pre- 
conceived notion by a careful selection of certain 
facts and careful elimination of certain others^ 
Such work may become a good piece of propa- 
gandist literature and may well serve certain ends 
for a time; but it is not by any means sober 
history. A historian may sometimes be under the 
painful necessity of speaking oiit unreservedly 
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ihe most unpleasant truths. It may injure the 
vested interests of a class and provoke the frowns 
of the bureaucracy. Yet this unpleasant task has 
to be done in the sheer honour of Truth, Dr. 
Majumdar’s statelment that the leaders and 
organisers of the mighty outburst of 1857 hardly 
deserve the glorified t^tle of p'alriots and mar- 
tyrs for the country’s cause will perhaps appear 
shocking to a certain class of mind. Tlie c-hief 
argument in favour of his contention is tliat none 
of the actors in the drama — Nan-i Sahib (with 
his associates, Tantia Topi and Aziinulla), the 
Rani of Jhansi, and Kunwar Singh-~AVoro in- 
spired by any motives other than personal 
grievances. Positive evidences proving their 
loyalty to an overriding iitipiMsoiial ideal — *tlie 
ideal of a fre^o and regenerated India- -are still 
conspicuous hy their absence. Thj* foundations 
of a real iialionarnl movif.i lent wfilli the cull of 
I ho common country enshrined before it were 
first laid bv Snrc'ndra Nath Bancijca in the late 
’seventies of the last century, and not l)cforc 
that. It is only an idealistic inieinl< rprc'aiion 
of history by a later generation that endowed 
the evdiils and moiilories of >ear 1857 with 
the dignity of a national war of independence. 
FiVen such idealistic misinterpretation c>[ history 
has its pragiruilic significance in ih^ march of 
mankind. Il is not an uncan Jinon knowledge how 
misreading of hislory can oflon work miracles 
and can impart an impetus to a political move- 
ment. Students of English history arc aware 
how the misreading of the Magna Carla of the 
13th century of England immensely aided the 
constitutional agitation of the 17th eentury 
Parliamentarians. “The meinoiy of the Re- 
volt of 1857 distorted but hallowed with sanc- 
tity,” says Dr. Majumdar, '^perhaps, did more 
damage to the cause of the British rule in India 
than the Revolt itself.” One is, however, at 
liberty to accept or reject this comparative 
valuation. 

But with due deference) to Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar we beg to differ from him in one 
particular, that is regarding the concluding 
Statement of his book: 

“The* outbreak of 1857 would surely go 
down in history as the first great and direct 
challenge to the British rule in India on an 
etjet^nsive scale. As such it inspired thg genuine 


national movement for th^ freedom of India 
from British yoke which started half a ceiitury 
later” (p. 278). 

There is no disputing the fact that the Up- 
surge/ of 1857 was an inter-i)rovhK’ial rising, 
perhaps the greatest and most formidable 
explosion that the) British had to encounter in 
India after their conquest of this country. This 
part of Dr. Majiundai’s contention nolK)dy per- 
haps will ever dispute, for it is an accomplished 
reality. But his proposition that 'Mhe genuine 
national in'jovcmcnt for the freedom of India” — 
thg movement which “started half a century later” 
was “iuwspired” hy the memory of the event of 
1857 is not likely to h^» accepted without a 
challengo. The Irulh of this contention has not 
been objectively verified with reference to 
concrete facts and as such his contention lemains 
an open qiU'sHon. The ‘*gemuine national 
n ovf^menl for the freedom of India” to which 
Dr. Majumdar has made a rtrferencc was the 
ouleome of 'the heated AnM-Partidon agilai'|ion 
of the Swadeshi Kra (l<)05-()6). Ill drew its 
impulse of inspiration not fro\nii a mere anti- 
British feeling but from hisloriral gloric/s and 
traditions of by-gone da>s, fioru llij* visions of 
a free India of old, from the «mrtial exploits 
and the/ passion for struggle of the Rajputs, the 
'» khs and the Marhallas. Our pridt* in the past 
and pain in thd present w;ere an insi)iring agency 
promoting the spirit of Indian n?tionalisiu. The 
freeidom urge of the Swadeshi Movqnient w^as also 
due to a complete loss of faith in salvation 
through British generosity and to tin* rude awak- 
ening of the people to the grim reality of foreign 
exploitation by the powerful preaching and 
propaganda of a galax) of talented and patriotic 
workers. Its spirit was also fed and strengthened 
hy the thrilling stories of tho Italian Carbonari, 
Russian Nihilist and Irislf Physical Force 
Movement of llie 19th century. “Tlie defeat of 
tho Italians by the Abyssinians in »1896,” writes 
a compcJtent judge of Indian affairs like Sir 
Alfred Lyall, “may indeed be noted as the first 
decisive victory gained by troops that may be 
reckoned Oriental over a European army in the 
opein field, for at least three cerifturies. The 
Japanese war, in which Russia lost battles not 
only by land, but also at sea, vias even a imore 
significant and striking warning that the era of 
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facile victories had ended; since never bctfore in 
all history had an Asiatic navy won a great sea- 
fight against European fleets. That the unquiet 
spirit, which from these general causes has been 
spreading over the Eastern Contiru'nt, should be 
particularly manifest in countries under European 
Govern.! nents is not unnatural; it inevitably 
roused the latent dislike of foreign rule, with 
winch a whole people is luVer entirely conienl” 
(Vide; Valentino riiirol’s Indian Vnnst, T.on- 
don, 1910, pp. ix-x) . The Chinese boycott of 
American goods that was (lion going on also 
inspired ihe struggling pco])]e of India at that 
time. A close sludy of the facts and 
plicnottiiena of .the Indian Ejccdom 'Movciiieni of 


the Swadeshi days tends to confirm the conviction 
that it is not from the memory of the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857 but from other sources and 
quarters that the national movement of that 
time had drawn its real sustenance and vitality. 
The exact influence of the distorted but sanctified 
ineiniory of the Mutiny as a, fccdc/r of India’s 
Freedom Movement still remains to be factually 
riemonstrated on a quantitative and statistical 
basis before one can honestly accept Dr. 
Majiimdar’s contention to the point 'as a valid 
pioposition of sober history.* 

* Th(' pro^ont aiticic forms m .spctinn of our newly 
})n'pan‘(l wtu-k ('iititlcd The Movement or 

India's First Frccdom,'s Baiilc {19(^5-1011) , 


THE ALGERIAN PROBLEM 

By Piw)F. GOPI RAMAN RAUT, m.a. 


Colonial savagery perpetrated by ilic French 
Government in Algeria is not (uily outrageous 
to humanity, it is i\ho a shir on the progressive 
French people who liave long been known as 
upholders of liberty and cciualily. (df eour^^e, 
it is true to some extent that Frencli colonial 
rule has been of a more advanced type than 
that of other colonial powers, inasmuch as 
Algeria possesses e(Ttain political and civil 
rights which the colonics of other powers do 
not possess. It has the right to send its repre- 
sentatives both in the French National Assem- 
bly and the Council of the Republic. Besides, 
it has its own Legislative Assembly, though 
with limited jurisdiction over education and 
justice. Aloslcms, who constitute about 80 
per cent of the population, have their own 
courts and judges, and may appeal t/i the higher 
French courts. They have tlic same rights of 
citizenship and State employment as the French 
settlers. According to Article 80 of the French 
Constitution colonial peoples are “to enjoy the 
rights of citizenship on the same basis as per- 
sons of French nationality.’^ Equal pay for 
equal work is guaranteed both to the Moslems 
and the French since 1936. Many excellent 


roads have been built by the French antlioritics, 
and scionlific cultivation introduced in tlie fertile 
IVn (Northern Algeria) . But behind this facade 
looms large the utter suppression of nationalism 
and the exploitation of men and materials 
of this country. 

CoNQri!:sT AND Colon ial Plunder 

For more than a century Algeria has been 
:i. part of France. It was in 1830 when, on a 
fantastic charge of assault on the French Consul 
wdth a fly-swatter by the Algerian ruler, Dey 
Hussein (nominally under Turkish suzerainty) 
3 years back, tJic French Government sent its 
invading armies to this land. To the outside 
world it was declared as only a military action 
to curb the Mediterranean pirates. By the end 
of the 19th century all the revolts of the Arabs, 
Berbers and Kabyles were brutally suppressed 
and the conquest was thus complete. 

A century of colonial exploitation has left 
deep scars on the life of the Algerian people. 
In Algiers itself side by side the busy European 
section with parks, hotels, cinemas, bars and 
modern buildings with neon lights, lies that part 
of the city where non-Europeans live in appal- 
ling housing conditions. Brothels and narcotic 
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trade are rampant, and unemployment is a 
regular feature. Diseases like T.B., V.D., 
trachoma and malaria aro prevalent on a large 
scale. Most of the cultivable lands belong to 
big owners — ^French capitalists and also a few 
rich native lords. The natives, thus turned into 
landless labourers, arc at the mercy of the 
owning class, especially the “master race,” i.e., 
the Europeans (of whom about 80 per cent are 
the French). The state of health services is 
deplorable and treatment is costly, considering 
the low income of the indigenous j>eoplc. Ac- 
cording to official French estimates, the average 
per capita income of the Moslem population is 
about onc-sixtli of that of the Europeans. On 
the other side, the French derive huge profits 
by the exploitation of its natural resources and 
from agriculture. They control most of iron 
mines, and the whole of phosphates obtained 
here. The Phosjdiatc Company of Constantine, 
one of the largest concerns of its kind in the 
world, netted a profit of about 222 million 
franks in 1954. Similarly, the tobacco planta- 
tions and rignrett(‘ factories, etc., arc French 
eoiK’orns. Even tlu* political rights granted under 
the French (^.uistitution heeome nullified due to 
the system of weighted voting in the elections 
to (lie French Parliament and the Algerian 
Assembly, wliicli is merely an advisory body to 
ihe Resident Minister who is responsible, to the 
Freneli Covernment. lacing a rountry of hetero- 
genous populalion — Berbers, Arabs, French, 
Italian and Spanish immigrants — ^religious and 
racial differences are exploited by tlic colonial 
masters. 

LlBKUATlON AkW'EMENT 
As a natural sequence, therefore, mass agi- 
tation began for liberation of the country from 
the yoke of the rapacious French colonialists. 
After World War 11, tw^o major parties for 
national liberties sprang up. Under their ban- 
ners the working class and the intelligentsia 
began to agitate for real democratic liberties 
and amelioration of their grievances. After the 
declaration of Libyan independence, the move- 
ment gathered momentum, and workers and 
intellectuals resorted to strikes and demonstra- 
tions. Finally, in 1954, the National Liberation 
Front was formed, which has been leading the 
people since then in their struggle for throwing 


off the shackles of colonial domination. Aimed 
actions against French rule beginning in Novt 
ember, 1954, spread subsequently all over the 
country. The Front declared the following as 
its objectives: (1) a sovereign Algerian State, 

(2) establishment of a Provincial Government, 

(3) General Elections for a Constituent Asscm-» 
bly and (4) Agrarian Reforms. Very soon about 

lakhs of National Liberation armymen, 
though ill-equij^pcd, wore enlisted. The French 
Government branded ihe nationalists as “terro- 
rists,” ‘Tanatics and criminals,” and lot loose 
its steam-roller of repression in wipe them out. 
With the advent of a Socialist Government in 
France under Guy Mollct early in 1956, hopes 
for a peaceful solution of the Algerian problem 
were aroused. And, in fact, Alollot declared his 
intention of doing so. The National Liberation 
Front, too, di'clared that it was ready for nego- 
tiations on the following conditions: (1) French 
Government to declare recognition of Algerian 
independence, (2) establishment of an indepen- 
dent Algerian Government to conduct negotia- 
tions, and (3) termination of reprisals, release 
of political prisoners, land permission for those 
deported to return to their homeland. But sur- 
prisingly enough, Mollet turned back on his 
ow’n words and demanded unconditional surren- 
d«^r of all ‘rebels^ prior to any consideration of 
neir demands. In place of anmesly promised 
by him, mass arrests were made, and even 
French progressives, who rliam]noned their 
cause against savage repression of elementary 
democratic rights, wTre arrested. Those very 
votaries of the right of self-determination in the 
Kashmir issue, resorted to all sorts of violence 
■and vengeance, short of war, in Algeria. De- 
fenceless people have been bombed from the 
air, whole villages burnt or razed to the ground 
and their populations deported. “Killings of un- 
armed Moslems, tort.urc of prisoners u^^der 
questioning and unnecessary destruction of pro-? 
porty in operations against the rebel bands” 
have been reported by ex-servicemen in French 
papers. The Foreign Legion stationed in Franco 
now numbers about four lakhs, and even NATO 
reservists are said to be operating in Algeria. 

The Algerian problem temporarily went out 
of picture during the Suez crisis. The French 
imperialists and their Military Resident in 
Al^ria, Lacoste, thought tivat if they gave an 
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object-lesson to Nasser, Algeria would auto- 
matically be “pacified.” This was why Lacoste 
said, “Negotiation is capitulation.” But after 
the debacle of the imperialist venture in Egypt, 
Mollet in mid-December ostentatiously dis- 
solved the municipal and the three departmental 
councils (Northern Algeria is divided into 3 
departments for administrative purposes), which 
were entirely under French domination; “and in 
their place he appointed special commissions 
and announced municipal reforms. But this was 
no reform or concession, rather a farce of it. 
The colonial officers and high army officers w^cre 
placed in real command according to this 
measure. Tt is a simple truth that mere munici- 
pal reforms will not solve the core of the pro- 
blem. 

U.N.O. AND Tiiio French AmTiDE 
Military operations in Algorin have had 
assumed alarming proportions, short of war, 
leading to staggering loss of life and property. 
Other Arab nations sympathised with the just 
aspirations of the Algerian nationalists. India 
and some other nations, too, advocated a peace- 
ful solution of the issue. It would have been wa 
miitter of profound satisfaction for all lovers 
of peace and freedom that this issue raised in 
the last session of the Tieneral Assembly would 
have been settled under its aiis[)ices. But the 
French Government raised the technical objec- 
tion of “domestic jurisdiction” — Algeria being 
an “integral part” of the French territory under 
the French Constitution — and, thus, the attempt 
to get it settled under its aegis was foiled. No 
doubt, the General Assembly passed a resolution 
recommending adoption of peaceful methods on 
a democratic and sound basis in accordance 
with the provisions of the U.N. Charter, but 
it remained ineffective due to French intransi- 
gence. Though it is proposed to be raised again 
in the forthcoming session of the General As- 
sembly, chances for settlement there are remote, 
viewed in the context of present-day power- 
politics. 

Bandung and Algeria 
It may be recalled that the Bandung Con- 
ference had also discussed the problem of 
dependent peoples seriously, and it advocated 
self-determination to all peoples, and speci- 


fically mentioned Algeria among others* It also 
declared that 

“Suppression of language and culture in 
Algeria . . . amount to a denial of funda- 
mental rights of man.” 

The Just Solution 

Of course, there arc considerations before 
France. It is natural for it to think that after 
the slipping out of its former colonics of Indo- 
China, Morocco and Tunisia, Alegeria and the 
West and Equatorial Africa now constitute the 
main prop of its colonial empire, and that if it 
loses control over them the wdiole edifice would 
tumble down to pieces. Besides the loss of sources 
of cheap raw materials and foodstuffs, enormous 
profits, a convenient market and a source of 
cheap labour in Algeria, it is also -a matter of 
prestige. But first and foremost France has to 
avoid the continuous drain of its finances — an 
average annual of 1,000 million XJ.S. dollars 
— and the loss of its armies in the unending 
Algerian campaign. If the genocide alleged to 
be perpetrated in Algeria has led to the annihi- 
lation of at least 3 lakhs of Algerian civilians, 
w’omen and children on the most modest esti- 
mate, nevertheless the National Liberation Front 
has rather gained strength and acquired heavy 
arms from the deserters. It has also the advan- 
tage of guerilla tactics. On the other hand, 
mounting taxes and burdens on the French 
people for a colonial rule in Algeria have had 
serious repercussions on the domestic situation 
in France. France has to learn lessons from 
history and reconsider its position iris a vis 
Algeria. The twentieth century is 'the “century 
of anti-colonialism,” and no attempt to give 
colonialism a further lease of life would be of 
any avail. France should, therefore, accept 
“auto-determination” of the Algerians, and let 
them decide whether they desire to remain as 
a member of the French Union or as a sepa- 
rate entity, as suggested by the Tunisian 
Premier Habib Bourguiba. The Algerian 
national leaders, too, as suggested by Prime 
Minister Nehru, should guarantee equal citi- 
zenship and the rights accruing therefrom to 
Moslems and Europeans jalike withcKijt any 
distinction of race or religion. Therein lies the 
welfare of all concerned and the prospect of 
world peace rem‘aining undisturbed. 



1. N. A. AND THE INDIAN FREEDOM 

By P. RAJESWARA RAO 


On the eve of the Centenary Celebrations of 
the Indian War of Independence of 1857 and 
the tenth anniversary of the day of the dawn 
Indian Freedom (15-8-1947) it is meet and 
proper that we should recall with pride and 
pleasure the activities and achievements of the 
Indian National Army which was responsible 
for the early liquidation of the foreign rule on 
tile Indian soil. The formation of the 
I.N.A., under the leadership of Netaji Sri 
Subhas Chandra Bose during the Second World 
War proved to be oiuj of the romances of Indian 
Nationalism and a (lueer (Constitutional pheno- 
menon. This distinguished son of Bengal and 
the rising sun of the fndian lirmament by being 
far ahead of his contemporaries justified the 
dictum of the late Sri (jopal Krishna CJokhale 
vvlio was noted for his moderation and caution 
that '‘What Bengal thinks to-day, the rest of 
India thinks to-morrow.” 

Sri Subhas Chandra Bose evidently drew 
his inspiration from similar unsuccessful 
attempts in the jmst. The Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857 contrary to its name was no mere revolt 
of the disgruntled army. The episode of the 
greased cartridges was simply the spark which 
exploded the \ii>t powder magazine of popular 
discontent, that had long been accumulating. 
The Constitutional significance of it was that 
it demonstrated to the British people once for 
all the dilliculties in governing India. Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, the last scion of tlie Moghul 
dynasty, became the focal point for tlic 
countrywide rebellion. Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose soon after his arrival in Burma with the 
I.N.A., visited the tomb of Bahadur Shah 
where he pined and passed away as a State 
prisoner, paid hig homage, renovated it and 
redeemed it from oblivion. The heroic ex- 
ploits of Nana Saheb, Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, 
Tantia Tope, Kimwar Singh and other heroes 
were immortalised dramatically by Sri 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar in his monumen- 
tal work on the Indian War of Independence 
of 1857, which deserves to be read, re-read, and 


digested inwardly by every Indian. The 
National upheaval of 1857 closed the chapter 
of the leadership of the old Feudal nobility. 
When Indian Nationalism asserted again in 
the next generation its leaders were not the 
(lisposessed nobles, but lawyers, teachers and 
journalists who looked to the future and not 
to the restoration of the vanished i>ast. The 
Japanese victory over Russia at the beginning 
of the present century moved the Indians deeply. 
Consequently, the Partition of Bengal was 
bought to he resisted with honih and pistol by 
the emotional youth fired by lofty idealism. 
Kliiidiram Bose mounted the gallows with a 
smile on his lii)s. The imprisonment of the 
Lokamanya Bal Gangadliar Tilak and the 
deportation of Lala Lajpat Hai, the lion of the 
Funjab, added fuel to the fire. Madame 
Cama, of sacred memory, unfurled the Tri- 
colourcd National Flag of India for the first 
time before the vSocial Democrats in Germany. 

During the first 'World War, Lala Har 
Dayal tried to organise an army for the libera- 
of India with the help of the German Kai- 
ser. 8hyamji Krishna Vanna, Raja Mahendra 
Fratap, Sailen Ghosh, Prof. Panduranga Khan 
Khoje, Sri Darsi Cliencliayya, Sardar Ajit 
Singh, Birendra Chattopadhyaya, Moulvi 
Obcidullah and :a hast of Indian exiles strove 
towards the same ideal. Actually Moulvi 
Barakatullah of the Hindustan Gadr Party 
of San Franscisco (U.S.A.) became the head 
of the Indian Provisional Government esta- 
Llished in Afghanistan during 1915-16. The 
Gadr (which means War of Independence) 
Movement founded in 1913 spread like a forest 
fiiv among (he four or five thousand Indiana 
of all communities who had settled on the 
West coast of the United States of America. 
Its 'activities became most embarrassing to the 
British especially because many of its members 
came from the Punjab, the recruiting ground 
for the British Indian Army and these members 
began preaching sedition at home through 
their relations and friends. The poeitioft 
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chang^ however in 1917 when the U.S.A. 
entered the war on the side of Britain. The 
very- next day after the declaration of the War 
the U.S. Government swooped down on the 
Gadr Party, its leading members were 
arrested, land brought to trial. 

The Hindu-German conspiracy case lasted 
for six montlis and made the nation’s headlines. 
There were over 100 accused, Indians, Germans 
and Americans and they were charged with 
conspiracy to violate the neutrality of the 
tJ.S.A. Of the 30 (thirty) odd Indians, only 
16 (sixteen) took their trial and others includ- 
ing liar Dayal escaped arrest. Dr. Govind 
Bchari Lall who is now the Science Editor of 
The American Weekly and a Pulitzer prize- 
winner, Dr. Taraknath Das, now on the staff 
of the Columbia University, land others were 
sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 
The Gadr Party was suppressed. But some 
of its monibcrg made their way back to India 
and carried on their revolutionary activities. 
The upheaval in Northern India which culmi- 
nated in the Lahore, Meerut, Benares, Delhi 
and Cawnporc conspiracy cases, is traced by 
some to their activities. 

A firm believer in the doctrine that 
Britain’s difficulties were India’s opportunities, 
Sri Subhas Chandra Bose after he escaped 
from India went to Rome and Berlin to organise 
the Indians living in those areas. During a 
period of war the subject nations try to break 
their chains by all means. The enemy of the 
master naturally appears as a friend, philosopher 
and guide. In the meantime the Japanese 
with the slogans of “Asia for Asiatics,” quickly 
and successfully dislodged tlie Allied Powers 
from the countries of South-East Asia. The 
British armies withdrew, leaving the native 
Indian population numbering two or three mil- 
lion and their Indian comrades in the army to 
their fate. In order to save them. Captain Mohan 
8ingh opened negotiations with the Japanese. 
Major Fugivara invited the representatives of 
the Indian residents and the prisoners of war 
to discuss the formation of the Indian Indepen- 
^Dce League. Later, Rash Bohari Bose, 
a revolutionary who had been an exile in Japan 
<ince the second decade of this century, -con- 
vened a conference at Tokyo ' wMfch was 


attended by a number of delegates from 
Shanghai and other places. It was there 
decided to start the Indian Independence 
League. The object of the movement was 
to secure complete independence for India 
free from foreign domination and it stipulated 
that military action against foreigners in India 
would be taken only by the Indian National 
Army. The second conference held at Bangkok 
resolved on a policy in line with the declared 
aims of the Indian National Congress. The 
“Quit India” slogan raised by the Congress 
was equated to the motto of Japan, “Drive 
away the British.” Mahatma Gandhi, being 
accustomed to think aloud, declared that 
Britain’s presence in India was a standing invi- 
tation to the Japanese to invade, and expressed 
his desire to go to Japan and conclude a peace 
treaty. But he immediately added that he 
would not be permitted by the Britisli to go to 
Japan and the Japanese Government would 
not be inclined to conclude a peace treaty with 
him. He also proclaimed that anarchy was 
better than slavery. The arrest of Mahatma 
Gandhi and the other national leaders in 
August 1942 gave a fillip to the Indian 
National Army. This army consisting of 
10,000 personnel functioned from September to 
Decciqber, <1942. It had an Army Act of its 
own. Subsequently the relations with the 
Japanese became embittered and Caiitain 
Mohan Singh was arrested with the result that 
the army was broken . 

At this juncture Sri Subhas Chandra 
Bose came on the scene. He assumed com- 
mand, completely overhauled the army and 
announced his intention to revitalise it. He 
made a moving appeal for men and money. 
His personal magnetism worked wonders. 
Nearly sixty to seventy thousand men joined 
the Indian National Army. Thus the second 
I.N.A. began to function regularly from May 
1943. The training schools for officers were 
established at Singapore and Rangoon . A 
women’s unit called the Rani of Jhansi Brigade 
was started and Captain Lakshmi was made 
the commandant. Training was given in 
Hindustani. A spirit of comradeship prevailed 
in the ranks and caste and communal barriers 
were set aside. All the needs were met by contri- 
butions which ran as high as 20 crores of 
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nipeeg and the money was deposited in the 
Azad Hind Bank. 

On 21st October, 1943, India was proclaim- 
ed free, and a Provisional Cabinet was formed. 
The provisional Government was immediately 
recognised by the then Governments of Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy, Thailand. Philippines, 
Croatia, Manchuria and Burma. This recogni- 
tion confirmed its Statehood. Then as an 
independent country it acquired the right 
lo declare war and it declared war on 
Britain and TT.S.A., but not on China 
or Russi:i. The fact that the euiigre 
Cioverninenis w(m-(' de])rivcd of their territory 
removed the old emphasis on a local habitation 
for a State. Netaji Sublias Chandra Bose insis- 
ted on credentials being produced before re- 
ceiving (lie envoy from Japan. 

Tn the middle of 'Mareh, 1944, units of the 
T.N.A. crossed the Tndo-Burnia border and 
the fight for India’s liberation commenced on 
Indian soil. Tlio l.N.A. units successfully 
encountered numeiically suiierior and better 
oquipped forces. The Azad Hind Dal consist- 
ing of 200 persons Wta.s established to adminis- 
ter the territory taken by the I.N.A., from 
lime to time. The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands were ceded to this State by Japan; they 
were lenamed as Shahid and Swairaj . An 
Indian w’as sent to administer them. Simi- 
larly, th(' estate' of Znnvada in Burma with an 
area of 50 scpiare miles and a population of 
15,000 Indians was administered by this State. 
Later, the ^lanipur and Vishnup\ir areas cover- 
ing 15,000 sciuaiv miles w’cre administered for 
four to six months. This Government had a 
civil fand army gazette of its own. ‘‘Delhi 
Chalo’' w^as its slogan and “Jai Hind’’ w'as the 
form of salutation adopted. Special stamps 
were issued for use in Imphal. 

Whenever Indians were arrested or tortured 
by the Japanese, they w’erc invariably saved 
through the intervention of the l.N.A. It 
assisted in protecting Indians in Burma from 
April, 1945 to 3rd May, 1945, when Rangoon 
was rcoccupicd by the British. It also looked 
after the properties left by the Indians before 
invasion by Japan, As a matter of fact 
the Indian population of the countries of South- 
7 


East Asia felt secure under the protection of 
the l.N.A. 

The decision of the British Government to 
try the Members of the l.N.A. w’las severely 
criticised by all sections of the public in India. 
The Congress Working Committee set up a 
strong defence committee consisting of front 
rank lawyers led by Sri Bhulabhai Desai of 
sacred memory. , - 

The Rt. Hon’hle Dr. Ti‘j Bahadur Sapru, 
Bakslii Tck Chand, Sn P. R. Da*^, Sri Kailas 
Nath Ka(ju. Dr. Sir ITari Singh (lour niid Dr. 
Sir Alladi Kris^lmasw amy, hmt llicir weight to the 
Defence (\)mmitt('e. Lv(‘n Sri .lawaharlal Nehru 
w*h() had bitterly attacki'd Sri Sublias Bose 
earlier for oiganising the T.N.A. in collabora- 
ration with Fasei.st .lapan and declared that he 
would light llicm tooth and nail w as moved lo the 
core, came round and jnit en his barrister’s robes 
and watched the proceedings wilh sympathetic 
iptercst. The first trial began in the historic 
Red Fort at Delhi on 5-^11-1945 before a Court 
Martial. Of the first batch of the tliree 
accused, the first w’as a Muslim, !Mr. Shah 
Nawaz who fought against his own kith and kin 
at the front, the Second a Sikh jMr. Dhillon, 
(he third a llimlu ^Vlr. Seglial, son of a High 
Comt .Tudge. The prosecution witnesses w’Ore 
suhi^cled to searching cross-examination. Mr. 
Jjy. ^ai put lip a very brilliant defence and raised 
issues of hnv and of fact and roused public 
interest. Though tiny were conv'eted in the 
fir.st instance they were subsequently released 
by the Commander-in-Chief, the confirming 
ofTicor for thc^e sentein'cs. But they w’ore 
de])rived of their rank and jobs in (he army. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the leader of the iMuslim 
League, unsuccessfully tried to import commu- 
nalism into these proceedings by organising a 
Separate defence committee consisting of 
Muslim lawyers for the ^luslim accii-scd. Dr. 
Alladi Krishnaswamy, the leader of the ^Madras 
Bar, organised another defence committee con- 
sisting of Sri K. Bha.shyam, c.x-Law Minister in 
Madras, and iNIr. Venkataraman, a member of 
the present ^Madras Cabinet, to rescue the 
l.N.A. personnel imprisoned in IMalaya. He 
personally argued the appeal of Captain 
Burhanuddin (brother of the Mehta of Chitral) 
before the Federal Court wdth credit and di9* 
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tinction. But the case for the prosecution 
presented by Sri N. P. Engineer, the Advocate- 
General of India, in all these proceedings was 
insipid and dry and failed to carry conviction. 
He looked like Salya, the charioteer of Karnia 
in the M'ahabharata. 

These trials became historical land assumed 
constitutional importance as intricate questions 
of International Law were involved. In this 
ronncction it is necessary to remember that fhc 
Allies spoke of the French, the Czech land the 
Yugoslav partisans as p^driots because they 
Were fighting for tlie freedom of tlieir countries. 
Mr. Desai contended that tlie oatli of allegi- 
ance to the Provisional Government of Free 
India could legitimately he compared with the 
American declaiation of independence. Wheat- 
son’s International L:i\v declares: 

*‘A war may certainly exist between a 
8liate and its suzerain as in tlie Boer War.’’ 

vSir Hari 8ingh Gour, the grcit jurist, 
pointed out that 

“The tlieory of allegiance to the Crown 
postulates the fulfdineiit of the Crown’s duty 
towards its subjects of safety and protection 
both of person and property. When on ac- 
count of its defeat in war this i)rotection is 
no longer i)()ssij)lo and International Law takes 
the course of inter arms Hkt h"gcs, i,c., war 
suspends the law.’’ 

Even tlie British Government got recon- 
ciled to bieaclies of allegiance not infrequently 
within the r]iii])ire, Tlierc arc the instances 
of Ireland, (’aiiada, and the Boer War in 
which the Britisli subjects taking arms against 
the Crown were given the status of belligerents. 
In the revolt of the Spani>h American colonics 
Britain recognised (lie belligerent rights of the 
colonies for freedom. 

Thus tile action of the I.X.A. should be 
judged by the International standards. As 
President Grant of America said in his message 
of June 13, 1870: 

'‘The relations lictwocn the parent State 
and the insurgent State mu.st amount in fact 
to war in the sense of International Law.^^ 


Chief Justice Puller of the U.S.A. Fede- 
ral Court, observed: 

''Where a Civil War prevails, foreign 
nations do not presume to judge of the merits 
of the quarrel. Even if the revolt fails 
warfare cannot be made the basis of indivi- 
dual liability.’' 

The British Year Book of International 
Law says: 

"What wo call belligerent recognition is 
not so much recognition even Icinporary 
and provisional of a new Government 
as the recognition of the existence of a AVar.” 

One need not he apologetic to-day to show 
that a subject nation may free itself. Legal 
nllegianec cannot he a matter of pcajietuity, 
because if it is so, then no subject race will 
ever attain freedom. Thus there was the 
fundamental (question of love of freedom which 
created affection among millions of people for 
the I.N.A. because, in spite of exceptionally 
difficult impediments, they fought for the 
freedom of their country. Hence the contri- 
bution of the I.N.A. to the liberation of 
India is unique and no student of public affairs 
can .afford to ignore it. 

It is stated and since confirmed by the 
report of the majority in the Committee appoin- 
ted by the Government of India that Nctaji 
Siibhas Chandra Bose was involved in a plane 
crash and died in a militaiy liospita} in Tokyo. 
AVhether he is alive or dead he will he remem- 
bered as long as India lives. Sardar Patel col- 
lected a considerable amount of money to rehabi- 
litate the I.N.A. personnel. Though tempo- 
rary relief was given their problem has not been 
solved satisfactorily. They ought to have 
been absorbed into the armed forces of India. 
Linfortunatcly it is not yet done so. It is 
the minimum that has to be done for them. 
It is just and equitable that wo should play 
our homage to Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose and 
I.N.A. on this solemn occasion with folded 
hands and on bended knees. 



ALWAR MUSEUM, RAJASTHAN 


By MOHANLAL GUPTA, m.a,, Dip-in-Painting, 
Curator, Museum, Alwar 




The Museum at Alwar was started on sound First Room ^ 

lines by Mr. Harvey in November, 1940, by This room contains some of the typical 
amalgamating three institutions, namely, dresses of the rulers of Alwar State hke mandil 
Pustakshala (Library of MSS.), Chitrashala Umhan), chugah (cloak), (waist coat), 

(Paintings gallery) and Sih'hkliana (Armoury). Jnrf'dl (in the form of rain coat ), jtima, 

Tlic Museum collection is lodged in three big and caps. Most of them have embioidcry 
halls of the city palace in the uppcrmo.st woiks on them in gold and silver threads on 
storey. One of ihe halls is used for the display muslin, satin, velvet and silk cloth pieces. Be- 


(j 



Kishengavh School 


Kangra School 

of miscellaneous objects of art and culture and 
the other two are used for the display of MSS. 
and paintings and lalso for arms, which are 
unique both from the point of view of antiquity 
and also from that of artistic trend. The rooms, 
when dealt with in detail from the point of view 
of noteworthy exhibits displayed in thenii may 
be deecribed as follows: 


sides this bidri woik, lacquered and ivory work 
in the Museum includes both carved, inlaid and 
overlaid works. 

In addition to the above type of work, 
objects, made of jade crystal, agate, etc., are 
also on display here . Among the beautiful 
woodworks may be mentioned exquisite carved 
book-covers, toilet-cases, etc., from Mysore and 
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Nagina. The whisk, done in sandalwood, is a 
beautiful w'ork of Rajasthan. Of the beautiful 
eilver-work displayed in this room, mention 
r/.ust be made of filigree work from Cuttack in 
Orissa, 



Jahangir 

Painted at the, lllh annl\^l|^a^y of his reign by 
a court-painter (Mughal Sl’IiooI) 


Besides the above industrial arts, this sec- 
tion contains a good collection of interesting 
musical instruments, stuffed animals, clay toys, 
(depicting some of the cultural traits of India), 
beautiful brass works and pottery from Jaipur, 
Multan, Bengal and Alwar, etc. 

Second Room 

There ar(^ abcut 7,000 MSS. of Hindi, 
Sanskrit and Pcrsiiin, which are housed in this 
Museum. Of these the nioyt interesting ones are 
as follows: 

(a) Bliagwat: An eighty feet long scroll 
of Bhagwat beautifully written in very small 
JcUers. It is remarkable from the point of view 
cf both calligraphy and illustrations. 


(b) Geet-Govind: It contains the paint- 
ings of the Alwar sub-school of Rajasthani 
school of painting. 

(c) Wagayat Babri: It is the most impor- 
tant manuscript translated in Persian of the 
time of Humayun from the original in the 
Turkish language. It bears the seals of the 
Moghul Emperors from Humayun to Shahjahan. 
The book contains beautiful illustrations of 
Indo-Persian school and was purchased for five 
tJiousand rupees. 

(d) Quornn: The unparalleled illuminated 
Quoran with translation version, written in red 
Icttcr.s in Persian beneath the original verses in 
Arabic, was purchased for three thousand rup('es 
fiom Siilcman Soudagar at the time of (he tliird 
ruler of Alwar. 

(e) Sliahnnmah: This copy of Shahnmnah 
was also purchased in tlic time of Maharajah 
Vinay Singh. It is illustrated with paintings in 
big size of the later Moghul times. 

(f) GuUstcin: The copy of Gulistan of 
Sheikh Sadi was prepared for one land a quarter 
lakhs of rupees in the time of Vinay Singh by 



Shahjahan ’s portrait 

Painted by a court-painter of Shahjahan 
(Mughal School) 


the artistic calligraphist of the Alwar State. 
Every page of the book was written in twelve 
days and the whole book took 15 years for its 
completion. 


ALWAR MUSEUM, RAJASTHAN 
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(f) Nflldaman: A number of Hindu reli- 
gious books were translated in Persian from 
Sanskrit in the time of Akbar and the above- 
named book is also one of such books. Other 
important manuscripts in the collection are 
Sikandar-namah and JCt'sia Badare Munir, Yusuf 
Zulekhan, Sadpand, etc. The letters in Karima 
raised by nail, Haft Band Kashi, a book on 
ivory leaves, Granth Sahib, Quran and Bhagwat 
in pocket edition are some of the attractions of 
the Museum at Alwar. 



Jahangir receiving an envoy at the palace 
(Mughal Sjhool) 


Paintings 

Alwar Museum is famous for its collection 
of Mughal and Rajasthani paintings also. The 
paintings in the art gallery has been dis- 
played on the latest methods. The paintings arc 
all arranged according to different schools and 
different periods. Almost ttH the sub-schools of 
Rajasthani iiaintings, such as Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, Kotah, Bundi and Kishangarh, are re- 
presented in the collection. A complete set of 
Rag-Ragini in Bundi School is one of the r^re 
<B3(hiJ>jt8 of the Alwflr Museum. Some of the 


paintings in this gallery beer seals of tbs 
Mughal Courts and the names of the artists are 
also there. There is an abundance of portraits 
in the Mughal paintings. Some of the paintings 
are described below: 

1. Jahangir shooting an arrow on a globo 
bearing the seal of the Emperor’s Court is a 
genuine painting of his time. This was painted 
by Ali Ahmed Dehlavi. 

2. An oval portrait of Shahjahan having 
a stamping seal in his hand is the work of Abul 



Hadha Krishna 

Alwar School (late 18th century) 

Hasan, the famous artist of the Court at Delhi, 

3. The portrait of Syed Husen Ali Klian 
V’as painted by Ilonhar in the time of Jahangir 
and the portrait of Tarbiyat Khan in soldier’s 
dress having an arrow in liand was depicted by 
Dalchand . 

4. Anotlu'r important historical portrait 
of llumayiin having a hawk on hand and putting 
on a Persian cloak and turban painted in the 
lime of Shuh-Tahmas of Persia is worthy of 
admiration. The paintings depicting B'arah- 
masa, romantic scenes, etc., are all available in. 
the museum. Portraits of rulers are also to be 
found in abundance in the Muslim Collection, 
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Third Room 

The third room contains a good collection 
of arms. Of these historical weapons, the 
ttwords of Akbar, J<ahangir, Shahj-ahan, Dara 
Shikoh, Nadir Shah and Alamgir are most note- 
worthy. These were acquired at the time of 
the Mutiny of 1857. Some Persian swords bear 
on them the seals of Shah Abas, Hazarat Ali 
and Shah Imbia. Of the other arms mention 
may be made of — 

(a) Two swords in one sheath; 

(b) Lakhi sword. This sword, as its name 
denotes, was purchased for a fabulous price, say, 
one lakh of rupees. Tlie view of its steel is clear 
and purely unstained. 

(c) Armour of rings. 



Todi Ragini 

lamd'i School (early 18th ccDlury) 


Mohammad Ghori is reported to have 
started on his conquest by putting on an armour 
of rings, each one of which had an inscription 
^‘Nasruman Lillah Patehungarib” (by the help of 
God victory is near) on it engraved. Such an 
armour is reported to have been used by 
Ghori. This is, therefore, said to be the armour 
of Mohammad Ghori. 

The other arms are: 

a. Dagger-Ci/ //i-pist ol . 

b. Klianda: This was used by tlie late 
^Maharajah Jai vSingli, which has the bes^t dama- 
scening work on its hilt. 

c. Aradam. 

d. Sword whieli cuts the stone. 

e. Two daggers in one sheath. 

f. Sword made up of two metals. Us blade 
is made up in halves — sakela and steel find on 
the reverse 'also the same jiroce^s is repeated. 

g. Sword on the metallic lustre of whieh 
inscription ‘Allah' ‘Allah’ has been found. The 
metallic lustre has been processed that the 
above inscription is visible on the blade. 

h. Gun-Ci/m-bow: This was made by a 
blacksmith for a shooting arrow although shapcxl 
like a gun. 

i. Armour of Yashwant Rao Holkar. 

The other notcwortliy weapons are: Nag- 

phans, Uzbak Maru, Bagh Naklia, Salal)a, 
Tega, Marpeeh, Dam Tainache, Zafar Taipiiya, 
Sosaiipalta, Pesli Qabz, Shalipasand, Khanjar 
Dao, Arsi and Gurj, etc., which have different 
purposes to serve. 

Thus the Museum of Alwar presents in it 
a collection wdiich makes it a true museum of 
socio-military type and its material deserves a 
careful study on the part of not only students 
but aso of scholars, lovers of art and the gene- 
ral public. Some portion of the 'collection is 
‘national’ in character and deserves publicity. 
It is hoped that the museum would attract tbe 
public- in large numbers and the public would 
realise the importance of such a valuable art 
treasure of their country. 




THE ART OF OOPESH CHANORA CHAKRABARTT 

By NALINI KUMAR BHADRA 


Sri Gopesh Chandra Chakravarty is an artist of genius, there are other aspects -also. His atfc 
outstanding merit. Unfortunately due to want does not lack in realism. Rather realism alid 
of publicity he is not widely known amongst idealism are perfectly blended in unison in some 
the general public and lovers of art. The merit of his paintings which appeal to the discerning 
of his artistic productions 
have, however, been highly I 
appreciated by art-critics and 
connoisseurs like Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatterji, Sri Kcdarnath 
Chatterji, Dr. Kaliclas Nag, 
and Sri O. C. Oangoly. As 
regards originality of con- 
ception and neatness of execu- 
tion he has few eciuals 
anu)ngst the modern artists of 
Bengal. An artist of rare 
vision Go])Csh C-haiidra be- 
longs to no particular school 
pf painting and his genius has 
^‘blossomed spontaneously be- 
hind the city lights,” in public 
parks and specially in Welling- 
ton Square where in his younger 
days sometimes he was bound 
to spend whole nights for want 
of n shelter in the apparently 
heartless city. Really, suffer- 
ing has made Gopesh Chandra 
whiit he really is — a sincere 
artist and a true devotee. His 
deejily religious nature has 
foiiiKl an outlet through his 
creations. Gopesh Chandra is 
out, and out a mystic. Mrt^. Anne 
Basil, a friend and admirer 
pf Gopesh Chandra’s art, has 
aptly said: 

^‘Mysticism then is the key- 
note of his art -and the painting 

flows spontaneously from the 

theme and its inspiration. His ^ 

metaphysical compositions - Behind city lights ' 

abound in symbolic philo- 
sophy charged with deep meaning which convey art-critic and the common man alike; and it has 
little to the uninitiated and can only appeal been possible because of his familiarity with the 
to true connoisseurs of art but the discerning stern realities of life. From his very boyhood he 
critic at once understands his aims and had bitter experiences of life. He knew what 
ideals.” suffering was. He felt in the core of his heart 

But the symboliQ expression emerging out that he was “born not to be happy but to 
of Gopesh Chandra’s deep metaphysical concep- suffer” and in his younger days he suffered ter- 
flon is only one aspect of the art of this versatile libly with calm resignation to tbe will of ProYi* 
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The beast in man 


dence. But poverty and privations did not em- 
bitter his attitude towards life, 

Gopesh Chandra was born fifty seven years 
ago in a respectable Brahmin family of Madnn- 
pur, a small village of Sylhet, situated at the 
foot of the Jaintia hills. Ilis father Sri Guru- 
charan Chakrabarty was the Headmaster of the 
village Primary School. Gopesh Chandra may 
rightly be called a born artist. When he was 
nirely a boy of five years of age, be felt an 


irresistible desire for painting imaginary 
pictures. With the advancement of age “he used 
to rediscover the diverse creations of Nature — 
from the moth and the butterfly to the hydras 
and monsters of creation.” Paper, ink and pen, 
these were the equipments of tlie boy-artist, but 
the patterns he produced with a few scratches 
on the paper were so striking that even elderly 
persons were astonished to see them. When he 
was thirteen years old his mother Ichhamoyee 
Devi, whom the artist ha^ immortalised in bis 
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most simply lyrical picture "Sweet Memory,” 
expired all on a sudden. 

Gopesh Chandra read up to the Matricula- 
tion class in «. mofussil town, but he failed in 
the examination. Then he fled to Calcutta with 
u view to have practical training in painting. 
With th^ small resources he had, he somehow or 
• 


other managed to get admitted into the Govern- 
ment School of Arts. But owing to extreme 
poverty his training period in that institution 
could not continue for more than a year. Owing 
to unfavourable circumstances he had not only 
to cut off his connections with the Government 
Art School but also he had no other alternative 


2 ^ 
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Motion unchecked 



than to leave the Art Hostel in Corporation 
Street wliere he used to stay, "riiis destitute and 
penniless artist became homeless at last. In a 
pensive mood he left the hostel building and 
stood courageously on the pavement of the city. 
In the overcrowded city this boy of sixteen felt 
himself all alone. At last finding no other alter- 
native he took shelter in public parks. In those 
days of privation and starvation, Wellington 
Square was his main night-resort. In one of its 
lonely corners lying on -a bench he used to 
meditate upon the sayings of the saints of 
Bengal. These immortal sayings had magical 
effect on his mind and even in that uncongenial 
environment he could enjoy sound sleep. 

But this vicissitude of fortune came to 
Gopesh Chandra as a blessing in disguise. It 


made him fully conscious about tlio miserable 
pliglit of humanity due to present-day social 
environments. It was as it were a ri'vclation to 
the artist, l)ef()re whose dreamy eyes new hori- 
zons opened; in short, he found his real self and 
looked into human life and society from a 
different -angle of vision. In this connection, I 
quote a few lines from Dr Kalida^; Nag’s fore- 
word included in the small but valuable book 
The^Art of G. C . Dr. Nag says: 

. He soon discovered his real studio 
in the streets and pavements, hearths and 
hovels oi the poor and the forgotten of 
society. Naturally the sombre shades domi- 
nated over the shining colours in his palette.^’ 
Gopesh Chandra’s deep acquaintance with 
dark side of life is evident in some of his 
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It was your gift 


painting?. But tliia darknrss is unreal, iiiaya or 
illusion to him. His hankering is for eternal 
bliss. He is a sadhaka in the truest sense of the 
term. His fervent prayer is ‘‘Light, more lighV’; 
and this sj)iritual (iue>t has made him a mystic. 
This touch of mystici?m in G. C.’s paintings 
have given it a distinctiveness which is rarely 
to be fo\ind amongst our present-day artists. 
Sri O. C. Gangoly sa>s: 

“His mystic and mysterious compositions 
are full of profound and symbolic philosophy 
pregnant with deep meaning and appeal only 
to the highest intellect -and the greatest con- 
noisseurs of art.’’ 

But now Gopesh Chandra has come to 


realise that he should paint not only for great 
■connoisseurs, but also for common men. So a 
new trend is evident in his modern paintings. 
Now he accepts scenes from everyday life as 
i hemes and j^ives them a realistic touch. Anthony 
Elenjimittam, the erudite scholar and art- 
connoisseur, has in a nutshell, interpreted the 
inner significance of Gopesh Chandra’s art 
clearly and convincingly. lie says; 

‘The immortal soul of India, of the 
orient, the metaphysics of Vedanta, psycho- 
logy of the innumerable, fresh living 

paitterns of ordinary life are brought to the 
heart, l^ain land conscience of the reader. 
The paintings are in one colour but the ex- 
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pression is many as Brahma is the one with- 
out a second land yet the source of many. The 
human touch, pathos, realism and philosophy 
of life that vibrate in every moment of life 
arc -all eloquently portrayed with the brush 
of the Bengali artist (Oopesh Chuidra).^’ 

Now' Oopesh Chandra’s earnest <lesire is to 
make art easily aecessible to the common man. 
Though siifTiciently advanced in age still he has 
made it a mission of his life and lie is deter- 
mined to trav^el throughout tlie length and 
breadth of our vast country, propagating the 
ideals of art. He has recently finished liis tour in 
every nook and corner of Assam. Tt is a matter of 
great credit on his ]>art that common men are 
taking keen intcTest in his paintings. This lone 
tour of an artist for the propagation of Art is 
a singular instance and Cope.'^h Chandra is 
leally tin* founder of a. new movement. Now he 
is staying in Calcutta where an art exhibition is 
';oing to be arranged soon. After the exhibition 
ic w'ill start for youth India. We wish him 
success and god-speed. 



The arlL-t 
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ABANINDRANATH TAGORE 

An Anniverttary Tribute 

By Prof. O. C. CANCOLY 


May w^e remind ourselves tliat the Jonniastanii 
Day is the birth-day of our great national 
artist. On the 7th August, 1871 was born in 
this city Abanindranath Tagore. Hie nephew 
of the Poet, the youngest of the three brothers, 
Gogonendraiiaih, Sainarcndranath and Aba- 
nindranath. He was destined to acquire the 
fame of tlie best Indian artist of the century 
and lived to be recognised as one of the 
greatest of the painters of the world, ihis 
is no patriotic boast, for tributes to lus talent 
as an artist had come from some of the greatest 
critics and connoisseurs of Europe, from E. B. 
Havell, from Laurence Binyon, from Professor 
William Rothenstein, Principal of the Royal 
College of art, London, from Nicholas Roerich, 
from Madame Holvequc, a great French 
critic, from Andree Karpeles, a French artist 
of repute, land la host of otlier critics who had 
greeted his merits with unstinted honours. 
Europe came first to know of his works in the 


year 1897, wdieii thi’ce of his illustrations from 
the “Cloud Messeugei’’ of Kalidasa \vere 
published in the famous London Art-Journal 
studio. But he achieved an inter-national 
fame in August, 1914 wdien a collection of his 
w’ater-colour paintings was exhibited at 
Pavion M arson, Paris, the exhibition being 
opened by President Poincare and one of his 
})aintings was acquired by the French Republic, 
a signal honour fii>t conferred on an Indian 
artist. All the great critics of Europe 
gathered together at Paris, the groat arU 
centre of Europe and in an united voic6 
lavished liigh praise on the wmrks of 
Abanindranath, which gave them the first taste 
of the characteristic flavours of the language of 
Indian painting, then hardly knowm in Europe. 
That was a rcd-lctter day for India -and Indians, 
m on that day our greatest artist placed India 
on the map of the world. Eulogistic reviews of 
his works were published in all the journals of 
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Paris, the most important reviews appearing in 
the famous Art journals, VArt Decoratif, VII- 
lustrations, Arts et Decorations, Gazette de 
Beaux Arts, and various other French journals 
and the fame of Abanindranath was echoed and 
ro-cchoed in all the art coteries of Europe. The 
Paris correspondent of Reuter telegraplicd the 
news to India and all the Indian daily papers 
featured the news in large bannered head-lines: 
Exhibition of Indian Paintings in Paris. The 
Triumph of Abanindranath Tagore] It was, 
indeed, la triujuph nob only for Abanindranath 
but a triumph for modern Indian art, a triumph 
for Indian culture, and of the value of unique 
expressions of Indian art, the spiritual soul of 
India and her great civilization, blazing across 
the centuries. The credit of this artist was all 
the more, as wlien he began to paint, the artists 
of India under the debilitating and denational- 
ising influences of the British rule, had wholly 
forgotten that India had a national language 
of Art, liaving a brilliant history covering a 
period' of five thousand years. Forgetting their 
creat artistic heritage, Indian artists of the 
time were vainly imitating the borrowed lan- 
guage of the European studios on the basis of 
second land third-rate paintings imported from 
Europe. And Abanindranatli had to undertake 
strenuous searches in collecting old and forgot- 
ten masterpieces of Indian painting, of the 
IMughal and the Rajput schools, which revealed 
a new tcclmiquo and an original vocabulary of 
Indian painting, which had been forgotten for 
nearly a centiiiy. Gathering the threads of the 
great Indian traditions of jnctorial art from a 
deep study of forgotten old masterpieces, 
Abanindranath recovered the basic 'alphabet of 
Indian painting and began to invent a language 
suitable for modern times in the changed social 
and psychological atmosphere of a new and 
rejuvenated India. When about the year 1896, 
Tagore started to make new experiments in 
Indian painting, his pioneer works were de- 
signed to stand as an organised and powerful 
j)rotest against the prevailing orgies of foreign 
imitations and as a passionate plea for artistic 
expression through the indigenous art of India as 
the medium of a truly National Art. 

Many people wrongly believe that Tagore 
was a revivalist, repeating the formulas of an- 
cient schools of painting. This is absolutely 


wrong. His genius consisted of an uncanny 
power of assimilating methods and manners 
from all countries land schools. He had freely 
adapted secrets of pictorial art from East Asia- 
tic as well as from European masters in a liberal 
spirit of eclecticism and in his experimental 
Creations he had used and utilized both Eastern 
and Western points of view in a. mysterious 
fusion of a happy and well-assimilated harmony. 
In the new language of modern Indian painting 
that he invented, tlie best phases of Eastern and 
Western pictorial art are happily reflected and 
interpreted . 

The leading traits of his wonderful minia- 
tures are an intensely romantic and lyrical 
(piality and a dreamy and mystic treatment of 
his subjects which lift them on a far higher 
level than the plane of merely literal naturalism. 
Yet he has rarely dabbled in mystical or sym- 
bolical themes except in some of his famous 
masterpieces. And even in the subjects borrowed 
from the old Hindu Pauranik sagas, he had an 
intensely poetic manner of rendering a theme 
which lightens the burden and heaviness of the 
transcendental mysticism of the Indian Puraiias. 
As the quality of his draughtsmanship reveals, ' 
his inclination has been towards the tiny minia- 
ture quality and the educated and mannered 
refinement of the Mughal Qalam. The subtle 
grace and the ^‘one-hair” minuteness of his lines 
sometimes far surpass the accomplislu'd brushes 
of the Mughal masters. Yet the range of his 
vision and the breadth of his palette was not 
confined or restricted by the narrow outlook of 
the Mughal school. The extremely wide range 
of his vision, theme, and technique makes it 
very difficult to group his works under any lead- 
ing characteristics or dominating tendencies and 
it is impossible to put any “labeP' on the general 
character of his works, or to characterize the 
leading phases of his creative brush. It is 
almost -impossible to .ascribe to the same artist, 
his ^‘Illustrations to the Meghadutam” and his 
“Illustrations of Omar Khyyain.^' his “Bond- 
slave” (Das-Khat) and his “Aurangzib," hia 
“Ganesa-Janani” and his “Last Journey,” so 
divergent are they in vision, technique, in local 
colour and atmosphere. He has been very much 
misrepresented, and, therefore, inevitably mis- 
understood in cheap tri-colour reproductions, 
which vainly attempt and miserably fail to 
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convey the subtle grace of his fine lines and the is inclined to characterize his works as a curious 
mystic and the volatile flavour of his colour- amalgam of Burne-Jones, Bihzad and Ogata 
schemes. It is a matter of utter despair to offer Korin. Yet he was nothing but himself, a wizard 
sny analogies or parallels to Abanindraiiath’s of form and a magician of colour, 
paintings. At the risk of being grotesque, one 
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By BIIANUSITANKAR 

Tukse tliioc letters K.M.J. denote Diwan 
Bahadur Krishnalal IMolianlal Jhaveri, who has 
been known to the readers of The Modern 
Review as the learned reviewer of Gujarati 
books for about last 50 years. 

Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri was born on 30th 
December, 1868, about eleven years after the 
first war of independence. He breathed his last 
at night on the 15th of June, 1957 in the 89th 
year of his existence. It may be said that Father 
''rinui was indeed kind to him and he la'cipro- 
cated that kindness by utilizing every moment 
of his existence for some good and substantial 
vrork. 

Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri began his early 
education in the city of Broach on the bank 
of tlic Narmada in a very small school. Those 
were the days when a teacher never spared his 
rod and the pupils did attend to the house- 
hold work of the teacher. lie got his high 
school education partly at Broach and >Surat 
and partly at Bhavnagar where his elder brother 
Motilal happened to be a teacher in tlic High 
School. Bhavnagar could also supply facilities 
for higher education, as it had established a 
college known as Shaiiialdas College. Diwan 
Bahadur Jhaveri passed his B.A. Examination 
from Shamaldas College with First Class and 
was declared the winner of Percival Scholar- 
ship and Gourishankar Gold Medal. He had 
already acquried a high standard of scholarship 
in Persian 'and was appointed a Dakshina 
Fellow in the Elphinstonc College at Bombay 
and was also entrusted with the work of teach- 
ing Persian to college classes. 


IE VYAS, M.A., LL.n. 

With tlic pasf'ing of Diwan Bahadur 
Jhaveri, ihroe generations of service to society 
and odu(‘ation came to an end. It is indeed a 
hriglit, record of service extended over a cen- 
lury and a (piarlcr of years. His grand-father 



KniJinalal Mohanlal Jhaveri 

Ranchhoddas Girclharbhai was a pioneer in 
the field of modern education in Gujarat and 
Saurashtra. Those were the days when new 
education had just begun and schools were be- 
ing established. The family of Diwan Bahadui 
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Jhaveri was one of those few families which 
took to education in the very bcjjinning of the 
iS'cw Era in Gujarat. 

The tradition begun and founded by 
Itanclilioddas Girdhaibhai was continued and 
nourished by his two sons Mohanlal, the father 
of Diwan Bahadur Jliaveri and Manniohandas, 
the uncle of Diwan Bahadui* Jhaveri. Man- 
niohandas was a poet of high merits 'and Nar- 
luad, the father of Modern Gujarati poetry, 
has referred to liiin as such. Mohanlal was one 
of the authors of the series of Beaders which 
were prcpari'd for schools. He also established 
a niiinber of schools in Surat District as 
Deputy iMlucalional Inspector and carried on 
the noble work start e(l by his father Kan- 
chhoddas Girdharbhai. Thus Diwan Bahadur 
Jhaveri was born in the family which had al- 
ready (‘stabli-^lied an illustrious record of ser- 
vice for tw’o generations. Tins (also explains 
wdiy Diwan Bahadur, though a legal luminary 
and a reiiowaied Judge, was a great scholar and 
an educationist all his life. 

Ho was indeed lucky that his elder brother 
was serving as a teacher in Bhavnagar. Because 
going to Bhavnagar from Broach was not an 
easy job in those days. Ilis description of that 
journey is indeed very inlere>ting. Fi»^st, one 
l ad to go to Surat from Broach by train. 
Then, one had to proceed to Port Tlajira by 
•a Vnillock-cart. from llajira to Gogha by a 
boat and from Ghoga to Bhavnagar by a 
vehicle drawm by hor>es. There w'ere many 
disturh:inces and diflicultii'S in betw’cen. These 
w'en* indeed very early days. 

In (hi‘ Elidiinstoiic College at Bombay, 
Principal Word>worth, the grandson of the 
renowned poet, was tlic Professor of English 
at who^e fc’ct Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri had the 
good fortune to study for his M.A. Degree. 
His Professor for Persian was the renowmed 
scholar of tho-e days Prof. Mirza TTayrat, who 
v/as aEo well-veived iii Turkish, French and 
Arabic. He never u'^ed a text-book in his class 
})(’ cause he had a prolific memoi'y and it was 
said about him that if tlic whole of Persian 
literature were lost by any mishap. Prof. 
Hayrat could reproduce the same from his 
memory with cha])ters, verses and lines. Diwan 
Bahadur JhaveiPs book, viz.^ Persian Proaody 
and Figures of Speech has been used as a 


Text- book in colleges for the last many years 
and it is noteworthy that there has been no 
second effort in that direction as yet. The 
results of his profound study of Hafez and 
Saadi have also been published and show tc 
us the high standard of scholarship that Diwan 
Bahadur Jhaveri had achieved in this direc- 
tion. 

With all this background Diwan Bahadur 
Jhaveri took to law. lie passed his LL.B. 'and 
started practising law on the Api)ellatc side of 
the Bombay High Court in the year 1893. To 
supplement his meagre incomo in the beginn- 
ing Diwan Bahadur contributed articles to 
(lujarati journals and wrote books for school 
children. 

It is indeed strange that the Court of Small 
Causes, where Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri was 
destined to pass the besj, years of his life on 
Die liemdi, was not found by him to he a pro- 
per field for his legal activities. The reason is 
obvious. Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri had 'a 
peaTieful and quiet temperament and the work 
of the Court, of Small Causes in those days 
W'as marked with haste and spc'ed on all sides. 
During these days of legal practice Diwan 
Bahadur Jhaveri came into close toiudi and 
istablished life-long relations with Sir (’diimaii- 
lal Sctalvad, Sir Lallubhai Ashaiam, SJiri 
( lovardhanram Tripathi and otlu'rs. 

In the year 1905 Dhvan Bahadur Jhaveri 
was appointinl as one of the Judges of the Court 
of Small Causes and l)y his patience and sound 
commonsense made his mark as a judge in that 
C.'Ourt, which he himself has described as 
‘Poor Man’s Court.’’ 

In tile year 1918 Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri 
was elevated to the post of the Chief Judge of 
the Court of Small Causes. This appointment 
created an uproar in the field of law in Bombay. 
I'ccaiisc only a Barrister or .an Advocate (O.S.) 
could be appointed a Chief Judge and Diwan 
Bahadur Jhaveri was neither -a Barrister nor 
Ml Advocate (O.S.) Though his 'appointment 
as an acting Chief Judge was made as far mack 
as lftl4, it was in the year 1918 that the 
appointment was confirmed with the sound help 
and guidance from the late Shri Vithalbhai 
I'atel who was then a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council and who was a keen and 
btrong fighter for the rights of man. 
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The life of a Judge is generally quiet and 
even rules of service do not permit him to come 
out as -a public servant. The work of the 
Court also keeps him fully engaged and when 
heavy commercial cases arc hotly contested, 
a Judge has to spare some time at home also. 
Therefore during these years, Diwan Bahadur 
.Jhavcri could associate himself with only such 
work, social and educational, whicj] would 
not in any way interfere with his work and 
create a clash. By nature also W was a peace- 
loving man and did not at all like running 
about here and there in search of honour. In 
(lie year 1927, Diwan Bahadur Jliaveri w\as 
appointed on the Bench of the Bombay Higli 
Court for a short period only and he ultimateh 
retired as a ('hief Judge of the Court of Small 
Causes in the year 1928. 

Really speaking, it is fiom this year J928 
A.D., the year of his retiiemcnt from sen ice 
that Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri’s piibiilic life 
grows and grows immensely. After liis re- 
in ement, he never spared energy or time, 
whenever tiiere was an occasion to render 
public service how’soever small the occa'^ion 
may be. And this continued till he breathed 
his last. Even a school teacher or a junior 
h'cliircr w’as never disappointed, when he 
went to request Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri to 
pieside over or to attend a function in his 
school or college. He never disappointed even 
young children who approached him for his 
blessings for one function or the other. 

In the same year, h(' was appointed a 
fi'llow of the Bombay Thiiversity to which he 
has rendered various services in various capa- 
cities. For* year.s, he w'as a member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Dean of the Faculty of 
Law. Boards of studies in Cujaiati, Persian, 
Hindi, Law', etc., also made a demand on his 
services and he never grudged them. For 
years, he w'orked on the Academic Council and 
the Syndicate of the Bombay University. As 
a Chairman of the Library Committee, he has 
contributed in placing the Bombay University 
Library on a sound and perfect basis. 

During his .association with the Bombay 
University from 1928 to 1957, he has always 
taken keen interest in all the problems of the 
University and the punctuality and preparation 
with which he^attended to his work were in- 
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deed unique. Not only did he never miss a 
meeting unless nature made it impossible (ox; 
him to attend a meeting but also he wag never 
late for 'a meeting. His diary was always 
clean and never invited a clash as his own 
personal life . 

Along with tlic University of Bombay, 
S.N.D.T. University for women also occu- 
pied a warm corner in the heart of Diwan 
Bahadui Jhavcri. For years, he guided the 
working of the S.N.D.T. University and 
was its Vice-Chancellor at the time of his 
death. He has been greatly instrumental in 
all the advancement and progress that the 
S.N.D.T. University luu achieved during 
the la.st two decades. He was in fact -a 
friend, philosopher and guide for the 
S.N.D.T. University which is bound to fill 
? gap for a long time to come, though there 
aie many more other institutions to share the 
same feeling. 

In the year 1929 the title of Diwan 
Bahadur was conferred on Shri Krishnalal 
Mohanlal Jhaveri and since that time he has 
been publicly known as Diwan Bahadur 
Jhavcri. He was also appointed on the 
Riots Inqiiiiy Committee iin the same )year 
by the Government of Bombay. Immediately 
after lie retired Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri was 
iv [Uested to preside over the highest Appellate 
Court in tJie State of Palanpur and he attended 
to this work till Palanpur was mo’^ged into the 
State of Bombay in 1948. The Nawab of Palan- - 
pur and his family had a great respect for 
Diwan Bahadur Jhavcri. 

In spite of his retirement, Diwan Bahadur 
Jhaveri could not completely give up law. At; 
the instance of Mahatma Gandhi he had to act ' 
It? an Uinpire in the dispute between Labour and 
Mill-owners of Ahrnedabad in 1929 and he 
spared no pains in examining all the problems 
thoroughly and his award is a landmark in the 
history of the cordial and happy relations^ 
between Labour and Capital in Ahrnedabad.^ 
Ilis award in the dispute in Colaba Mills also^ 
is equally eminent and furnishes to us a bright i 
record of the honesty, impartiality and judicious** 
ness of his findings. Diw'an Bahadur Jhaveri 
was called upon to work on the Boundary Com- 
mission appointed to settle the dispute of boun* 
darics between Morvi State and Kutch. 
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In Gujarat Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri has 
been known as the Grand Old Man of Litera- 
ture. Hi'S contribution to Gujarati is varied 
land valuable. Ilis contact with Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad dates back to the year 1905 when it 
was founded and lasted for :all the years that be 
lived. He presided over the Parishad in the year 
1934 and took keen interest in the progress of 
the Parishad. 

• One side of Diwan Bahadur’s literary acti- 
vities is represented by his sound and thorough 
knowledge of Persian. He InivS translated the 
Imperial Firmans (1577 to 1805 A.D.) and 
published them with notes. His introduction to 
Anwar e Sohaili is a learned piece of criticism. 
His Daijaram and Hafe^z shows us the deep 
study that he had made of Pei^sian literature 
and the underlying spirit of it. His translation 
of 50 odes from Divan^e-Hafez and his observa- 
tions on the life of Hafez have always been a 
great help and a source of inspiration to the 
students of Persian language and literature. He 
has also translated the Gazab of Hafez, Tayya- 
bat of Saadi and the moral sayings of Mohsini. 
But his four volumes of the translation of 
Mirate Ahmd/U are monument to his devotion 
to history and literature and research scholars 
in Gujarati shall for ever remain inflebted to 
him for this great service that he has so eapably 
rendered to Gujarat. 

Another side of his literary activities is re- 
presented by his deep^study of Bengali bngiuige 
and literature. Gujarat and Bengal though 
sepai’ated geographically have always been very 
near 1o each other mentally and pliychologically. 
Dr. Tagore, Bankim Cliandra Cliatterjee, Dwi- 
jendralal Roy and Sarat Babu have all been 
greatly popular in Gujarat and have been 
loved by the people. Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri’s 
contributions in this direction arc studied tran- 
slations of Krishna Charitra and Rajsinha, 
both written by Bankim Babu. He has also 
translated the life-sketch of Maharshi Daya- 
pancl Saraswati,, the founder of Arya Samaj. 

Gujarat shall always remember Diwan 
Bahadur Jhaveri as the writer who gave to 
Gujarat the history of literature for the first 


lime. His two volumes of Milestones and Fur- 
ther Milestones in Gujarati Literature reveal 
the diligence of a keen student and the critical 
faculty of a distinguished scholar. For the last 
30 years, both these volumes have been a boon 
to tile students of Gujarati literature and these 
volumes have opened the doors of the temple 
of Gujarati literature for all the persons not 
knowing Gujarati. His many articles have also 
been compiled in .a book form. His review of 
books in the pages of The Modern Review have 
also been compiled and published and the stu- 
dents of literature have always blessed him for 
these compilations. His reviews of books show 
that he had evolved for himself a style which 
could say very much in only a few words. Ver- 
bosity was unknown to him. He hardly indulged 
in rhetorics for its own sake. He had a clear 
mind and a clear pen. Being [\, man of law and 
having aeted as a .Tiidgc for a very great part 
of his life he could never become irrelevant him- 
s( lf and also never tolerate irrelevancy in others. 
.Ho always says what he has to say in clear and 
unambiguous terms. ^^Thc style is the man” has 
elways been true in the ease of Diwan Bahadur 
Jhaveri. 

Diwan Bahadur Jhaveri was assoeialed with 
about fiO institutions in one rapacity or another. 
As -a trustee, ho was fully trustworthy. As a 
(Chairman, he did not permit any waste of time, 
energy and money. All money 'm his hands 
were safe and w(‘ll invested. All thi^sc institu- 
tions are bound to feel the loss caused by his 
death. His colleagues will always miss the 
sound advice and propi^r guidanccj that they 
used to get from him. Ho was a link unifying 
Ihrec generations and alas, thnt lirik is now no 
more! 

But above all, Diwan Bahadur will always 
bo romembered as a piece of human architec- 
ture. Above all, he was human and intensely 
human. His deep love for religion, his study of 
Bhagwa'dgeeta and his spirit of service had 
carved out a Karjna-Yogi out of him and may 
hif? Karma Yoga extended over a period of 
seven to eight decades inspire us and guide us. 
Amen! 



TAGORE, THE POET OF HUMAN VALUE 

By JOGES C. BOSE 
II 


Kkshta of Rabindrana til’s story-pocixi Puratan 
Bhritya (The Old Servant) is unkempt and 
looks haggard like a ghost. He gets more can(‘s 
ihan coins in return for the service he renders, 
hut it is of little moment to him. 

‘^Whenever anything seems missinp; in the 
iiouse,’^ the master narrates the story, ^hiiy wife 
invariably pounces upon him the accusation 
that he must have stolen il As I listen to this 
and many other charges of omission and com- 
mission, I shout out for Keshta in abusive terms. 
Each time he comes jHist-haste and stands all- 
attention with not a speck of cloud to mar the 
placid content of his face. I feel chagrined and, 
wliat is worse, I am terribly in a lix— what 
possibly am I to do j-hort of dismissing the man, 
who has served us for such a long time? 

‘‘One day, my wife, driven lo desperation 
gives me tlie ultimatum long overdue — the houH' 
has no room for both; either Keshta or she shall 
have to clear out. This is more Ihan T can ^tand 
and T summarily turn him out. Silently he 
leaves the hou^o mid with stem silence I watch 
him go out. But habit is habit, and as the day 
iireaks, T call out for Keshta, Lo and behold, 
he is at the selfsame door-post with hookah 
(hiibble-bubhle) with its entire outfit — ready 
for me. 

“That year I earned an rxtra sum in brokerage 
and left for pilgrimage to Brindaban. My wiL* 
pressed hard to accompany me. But as it was 
an expensive affair, I just explained to her that 
she might not, since as a good wife she shared 
all the spiritual benefits accruing to her hus- 
band; she desisted. On her insistence, however, 
that as Kcslita was more of a drag and a drone, 

I agreed to take the other servant Nibaran with 
me. 

“The train stopped at Burdwan. Just fancy 
my surprise, it was Keshta in front of my com- 
partment with hookah duly prepared. I was 
taken aback with his obduracy, but, I must 
confess, I was inwardly pleased that my old 
servant was witB me. 


“At Brindaban, I lay prostralc with an at- 
tack of small-pox. The friends, who had gathered 
round me in those days, vanished as dreams 
do into thin air. But my old servant stood by 
me day and niglit. He gave me drink, rubbed 
my aching forehead and covered me with all 
ardent questions as to what in particular ailed 
me and the like. In fact, I felt that lie had not 
a moment’s thought for his food and sleep — so 
absorbed was he in me. ‘My master,’ he said so 
many times, ^you would ere long recover and 
return home to my mother-mistress’.” 

Keshta was denied by the conditions of his 
life any oiiportunity to cultuivato a fine sensi- 
bility. Over and above, he was not treated by 
tile mistress of the bouse witli any consideration, 
far less propriety. But his solicitude for her, 
there was no mistaking the fact, welled out from 
the depth of his heart and had the print of filial 
emotionalism. AVliat, obviously, preyed on his 
mind was that the alternative to his master’s 
recovery was a life of standing negation to her. 

• js precisely this, which heightens the pathos 
of the story reacliing the climax as the master 
winds up: 

“I fully recovered but be a victim to 
fever fell; as though, he had on his person 
invited what was likely to prove fatal for 
me. Tor two days at a stretch, die had no 
■senses left and then the pulse ceased to beat. 
So, at long last, he, whom I tried so many 
times lo turn out, parted company for good.” 

Dui Bigha Jami (Two-Bigha Land) : 
Upcii, the hero of the other poem Dui Bigha 
Jarm is much better off with a few paternal 
acres. But as fate would have it in the gradually 
stiffening economic conditions of the country, 
he sells out all his lands save the two-bigha 
homestead. To this residue he clings with a 
fanatic devotion. A perverse coincidence would 
not leave him at that even. His neighbour, the 
local zamindar, offers to purchase the land, for 
otherwise his newly-planned garden suffers in 
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the symmetry of length and breadth. The poor 
man, as a last resort, pleaded with tears: 

‘*Sir, do spare me this strip of homestead. 
Hallowed by the memory of seven genera- 
tions, it is to me more than itvS weight in gold. 
Even to utter penury reduced, how can I be 
so blatant a scape-grace as to sell out wdiat 
I have like a mother adored.’^ 

The big man flares up, but then speaks 
with a sardonic smile, ^‘Alright, I have to sec to 
it by other means.’’ It is no idle threat and the 
zamindar takes possession of the land on the 
strengtli of a forged promissory note. Upen is 
so mortally hurt that he takes to religious order 
and leaves the village to try if by eontempla- 
tmn of Ood, he can shed liis attachment for the 
land. 

Sixteen long years roll by. At long last, he 
yields to the desire for a trek back. Within the 
sight of what was once his home, all hi^ |X‘nt-up 
feelings gush out in one hymn to Bengal. 

Namo namo namo sundari mama 

jananee Bangahhumiy 
Gangar teer sJiigdha shamccr 

jeehan juraUe himU 
Abarita math, gagan lalat 

chum-e (aha pada-dhuU 
Chhaya-shunibecr santir neer 

chhofa chhoia grajro gidt, 
Pallaha-ghana amra kaimf} 

rakhalcr khcla-gcha, 
Stabdha aial dighi k(do jal 

neeshitha-shital anehay 
Ruk-bhara Dindhii banger badfm 

jal loyc jai ghare, 
Ma balite pran kare anchan 

chokhc ashe jal bhore. 

These arc the lines, where the pen meets 
the pencil, charged with the sensitiveness of a 
camera. They do not, frankly speaking, admit 
of any translation. I should be quite happy if 
J could convey a tithe of its inwardness and the 
fluency of impulse. These lines again foreshadoAV 
Rabindrasatli’s ^^Amar sonar Bangla, ami tomai 
hhalobash\^^ My golden Bengal, how devoutly 
I love thee, depicting the unplumbcd depth of 
those days in the first decade of this country, 
when Bengal breathed a new life into the pages 
of history, >as she gave shape and colour to the 


Indian struggle for freedom. The English 
version of the above lines might be like this: 

Mother Bengal, my lovely homeland, I 
do thee obeisance. The cool, balmy breeze 
of thy Ganges tones up the tired and the 
fagged. The eyes reposefully feast on thy 
vast fields, arched over by the sky kissing 
the dust of thy feet end to end; on swcetly- 
shady villages, gleaming out like care-free 
abodes; on thickly-entwined mango-groves, 
in and around which cowboys play their 
simple games. In their vignette, is the village 
tank full to the brim with water, many 
fathoms deep and of limpid black — it is un- 
ruflled^ and soothing like midnight langour. 
There repair my Bengal’s female folk, heav- 
ing with the tender emotions of their breast ; 
As they w’end back home carrying watc'r, my 
inmost being screams out to accost them as 
mothers . 

Walter Scott’s ‘SwTct (Caledonia, stern and 
w’ild’ visualises Scotland in her nigged grandeur. 
But the exquisiteness of the above few lines of 
Tagore, in their over-all appeal of one ]uis- 
rnatie flash, steadying down into a feeling of 
blood, snatches a\vay amid all things ephemeral 
the eternalncss of that atlaehment, which sub- 
sists between the mother and child. 

Tn sixteen years there has been a completi’ 
change but, nonetheless, Upen spots out his 
tw^o-bigha land. His first reaction is one of un- 
mitigated revulsion against mother Eartli, sym- 
bolised by his one-time homestead, having as 
pliantly adjusted herself to the proud arrangc- 
menUs of the zamindar. He, however, breathes 
a sigh of satisfaction as he sees that an old 
mango tree of his has been left intact and, 
therefore, to the extent he has not been blotted 
out. Weary and footsore, he sits down under- 
neath the tree. Vision of childhood fleets by 
waking up fond sighs — how many a night, he 
marked time with bated breath for the day to 
break out, when he would run for mangoes 
dropixid overnight. In the midst of such a re- 
verie, two mangoes actually drop and Upen 
picks them up. Is it, he wonders, a gift of 
mother Earth as a token of atonement 1 The 
zamindar’s mali — ^the menial tending the garden 
— breaks in upon the scene and seizes Upen. 
As though caught in the very act of theft Upen 
blurts out: 
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I have in silence given away my all. 
What, a fuss, even if I happen to take but 
two fruits out of these? 

The mali^ of course, docs not know him 
and hauls him up before his master, then 
angling in the tank, his .satellites surround- 
ing him as usual. The zamindar bursts forth 
into a vow to finish Upon, the parasitic 
engrowths, fanning the flame alriglit. Brought 
to bay. Upon says at last, “May it please you 
eir, to give me these two mangoes by way of 
alms?” The zamindar smile.s to say in the arro- 
gance of his discovery, “This man must be an 
inveterate thief in the guise of a sndhii (reli- 
gious mendicant).” The story concludes, TTpen 
musing, “Alas, tliis was in store for me! Thou 
big man, wluit honesty personified art thou 
loday and I a thief!” 

The laconic flick of tlie finish, as the 
mordant irony of the dirfereutia, brings into 
prominence one bligliting paradox that tlie thief 
shouts accusation the loudest. If in Pumtan 
Bhritijd, (licre is the sense of compassion for the 
('xploitcd, tlu’re is in DuiBigha J<u)hi a 
sens(i of toughness, rising unbidden in the 
liund, against the exjiloiter. In one case, 
We commiserate the wrong-doer, in the other, 
wc help grow a tendency to mark him out, 
so that lio may be called upon io pay by the 
noso what he has swallowed by dubious means. 
Freed of verbiage, these are the two factors, 
which make for the evolution of ‘Society turning 
the tide of wealth from individual to humanity. 
Yet it ivS an external. The truly indigenous 
touch is in the lines, where Upen, stripped of 
the last gliadc of earthly possessions, sustains 
himself with the thought 

Afan-e hhahilain vioi'-e Bhagaban 

rakhihe-nn rnoha-garfe, 

Tai likh-c dilo visva nikhila 

du bighar parihart-c. 

I felt, God must have decreed for me 
the wide world in lieu of the two-bigha 
land, to the stagnating illusion of 
which I must not crib land confine. 

It is observable that the presiding note in 
Rabindranath is the human value of a thing. 
Like a lump of leaven that leavcng the whole 
lump it is the very soul even of a theme like 
Urbashi, or Patita, not the too squeamish alone 
would call anti-%ociaI. 


Urvashi: She is the nymph of heaven far 
above a challenge for her youth and beniity of 
inexhaustible primenoss. The jealous gods 
employ her in their desperation to defeat mor- 
tals striving for godhead. The poet in a mood 
of pleased perplexity desires to know — half in 
interrogation half in exclamation. 

When renlly didst thou, oh Urvashi, blossom 
fortli in answer to Ihy inner compulsion, 
not unlike a flower, breaking open with- 
out a sbalk to support? 

In the morning of that primal spring, as the 
ocean was b('ing clmrned, tlioii didst grise 
witli a glass of nectar in tliy right hand 
and a cup of poison in Ihc left. 

The mighty sea in her mounting roll fell at 
thy feet, like a serpent, spelled into a 
trance and drooping her million hoods. 

To thy beauty disrobed, radian^ as wliite 
jessamine, the king of gods his homage 
does . 

Thou Urvashi of iiuagiiig youth, w^as not 
ever thine the aroma of [i budding 
maid? AVhose is the abode down the 
fathomless dark, where thou played with 
pearls and pebbles thy lone childhood 
games? 

In w’hat eharnber, lit, with gems, thou slept 
on a choral bed, lulled to sleep by the 
booming hymns of the sea, thy Face hap- 
py with the smile of innocence? 

At tlie very moment of w’aking up, thou wert 
in the full bloom of youth. 

Urvashi, not unlike her WcstcTn counter- 
jiart Venus, beaming pink from her ambrosial 
bath, has been touched from time immemorial. 
What, however, straightway marks off Rabindra- 
nath is that his vciy first reaction — as in the 
first stanza of the poem — is one of pungent 
yearnings tliat she is no mother, no wife, no 
daughter; and tliat no responsibility attaching 
to the one or tlie other is ever her own. 

As Eve lights on grazing lea, drawdng 
her gold-embroidered skirt on tiring limbs, 
in no corner of a house dost thou kindle the 
evening light; nor dost thou in the dumb 
hours of midnight enter a nuptial bed with 
shy, faltering steps and pulsating breas-t, but 
face aglow with smile. 

Urvashi to Patita is a far cry. Were we, 
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however, to look at a tangent from one belong- 
ing to hoaven to the other, a fallen woman of 
the earth as the heroine of the poem of the 
name, we have the selfsame acknowledgment 
of the benign potentials of womanhood. This 
thought-pattern constitutes a landmark making 
Rabindranath unique in the galaxy of great 
artists — Homer to Hemingway, Valmiki to 
Kalidas and down to our days. 

Patita: A woman of easy virtue, naturally 
cl some celibrity and a few others of the pro- 
fession have been engaged by wily statecraft to 
waylay Rishi Ri>hyMsringa and bring him 
down to the capital for reasons of state. The 
story, as set forth by Rabindranath, is a depar- 
ture from that as told in tlie Ramayana and 
is a talc of easy transition from a life of 
self-violation to one of self-realisation. I would 
piece together some leading lines and they build 
the theme: 

“As the eastern sky,” she says, “bright- 
ened with the crystal beams of dawn, the 
young hermit came to the river fur his morn- 
ing-bath. The women, lying in wait, oared 
their boat nnd in harmony with lapping 
water sang their enchantihg song. And he not 
unlike a fawn s'uri)risecl and charmed hung on 
their music dear. All at once, they flung 
themselves into water and encircled him arm 
to arm in dancing lure. Taken aback with 
what he had never seen before, he greeted 
them, as though some strange deities they 
were, in hymns not for women uttered before. 
But, veritable demons as they were, they 
broke into giggles. As T looked at the eyes, 
that with joy and innocence gleamed, and 
read him, fascinated as he was with what a 
woman in one lucid flash can, my heart beat 
with paens of glory in tunc with the heritage, 
which is mine; for, after all, I am but a 
woman b<^rn. I, therefore, could no longer 
hold myself in check and forsook my people 
to render unto him the homage due. The milk 
of human kindness, a woman is heir to — a 
mother’s affection, a sister’s dutiful devotion, 
the reticent love of a maiden harped in 
unison on the strings of my heart vibrating 
tremulously. The young hermit looked agape 
and said, ‘What god has heralded this day 
for me! How sweet is thy touch and what 
celestial light is in thine eyes’!’* 


As she reveals the inspiration of an abrupt 
change, which stole over her when she was 
addressed in this novel strain, she has her doubts 
how the minister, rich in the devastating wisdom 
that rules the kingdom, would take it. Be that 
as it may, she must speak out for what it is 
worth : 

“Sir, many a hilarious night, men in the 
grip of my charms have this body hailed as 
the heaven of joy and covered me with flat- 
tery unbounded. But no one ever breathed a 
thought so noble; none ever sought the god 
that in me resides. Rather, they drove him 
away to the wilderness in tluir mad race for 
the satisfaction of flesh . There, however, 
came this hermit over an untrodden {xith to 
the selfsame god lying asleep on the beach of 
my life and offered him this first flower of 
worship . ” 

Wc close where the poem starts and the 
fallen woman has just begun telling the king’s 
minister the tale of their aforesaid diseomliture 
m tlie following strain: 

“I am so beholden to thee, oh king’s 
minister, that to thy lotus-feet T bow down. 
Do take hack — here they arc — the gold coins 
and the many rewards I wa.s given in 
advance . 

Evidently she is in possesnsion of that eom- 
I»ared to which all earthly possessions pale 
into insignificance. 

Literature, possibly of all countries, 
abounds with stories of sf>iritual translation — 
men and women turning all too suddenly a now 
leaf of life. In fact, it is a unic-honourcd con- 
vention to extol the eonqiiest of carnal desires. 
What, however, classifies Rabindranath is that 
he is miles off the beaten track. He indulges 
in not a W'ord that sni'acks of the pulpit, not a 
word of denunciation conjuring up a frightful 
end for what is admittedly a sin from the stand- 
point of social protocols. One human touch and 
the fallen woman e^vsts away the traditional 
filthiness. What, again, is an appeal of prag- 
matic value Is the poet’s faith in some inalicn- 
•cble attributes, which are essentially the 
woman’s. They do not forsake her, even if she 
might have deadened them for the exigencies 
for bread. 



U.$.A*S INTEREST IN RABINDRANATH 

By BENOYENDRA SEN GUPTA 


Translations by Tagore {aypt^aring in 
foreign periodicals) 

Tagore, Rabindranatli, tr. Kabir. 

Dance niy lieart tr. by R. Tagore. 

(In (loUlen Book, V. T, April, 1925, 
p. 553) . 

'I’agore, Rabiiulranatli, tr. Kabir. 

(Jitnnjali; Songs of Kabir; poems. 

(In World Rcviar, V\ 6, May 1928, p. 255, 
port.) . 

I'agore, Rabindianath, tr. Kabir. 

Song of Kal)ir, AD 14(K); poem. 

(In Methodist Reviev', V. 109, September, 
•1925, I). 749). 

Apfii'ceiotions, Reiucrr.s ond Criticisms 
of Tagore's irorks 

Tagore, Rabindranath : GItan jnli —Criticism. 
Citanjali (Song-ofb rings) — Review. 

(In Nation, V. 90, May 15, 1913, p. .5(K)) . 
'Pagore, llabindraiiath; Gilanjali — (h’iticism. 
Bhys, E. 

Citanjali 

(In 19th Century, V. 73, April, 1913, 
pp. 897-902). 

'I’agoie, HaliiiKlranath: Git an jali — Criticism. 
Sinclair, M . 

(litanjali or Song-offerings of Rabindranatli 
Tagore. 

(In North Americ’.in, V. 197, May. 1913, 
pp. 059-070). 

Tagore, Rabindranath; Ilonir and The World 
— ('Criticism. 

Cillet, L. 

Homo and the World; Revue par R. Cillet. 
(In Revue Deu.v Mondcs, .lune, 1920, 
pp. 206-17). 

'I’agore, Rabindranath: Kheya — Crithism. 
Ghosh, P. Chandra. 

(Tagore’s) Kheya. 

(In Calcutta Review, Fcbruaiy, 1935, pp. 

178-183) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath: Lipica — ^Vignettes. 
Bhia4.tacharyya, B. C. 

Vignettes fr^m Rabindranath’s Lipica. 


(In Calcutta Review, August, 1927, pp. 
180-82) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath; Red Oleanders — Criti- 
cism . 

Hancrjee, .Taygopal. 

'Phe Red Olcandens (Appreciation). 

(In Calcutta Retneu', February, 1916, pp. 
231-91; April, pp. .37-49). 

'Pagore, Rabindranath: Religion of Man — Criti- 
cism. 

Sen, K. C. 

(Review of Tagore’.s) “'rhe Religion of 
Man.” 

(In Calentta Review, February, 1933, pp. 
227-200) . 

Interviews, Conversations, Correspondences 

Finstein and Tagorc': ( ’onversation on the 
Nature of Reality. 

(In Living Age. V. 340, May, 1931, pp. 
202-205) . 

Oriental Panorama: Correspondence between R. 
'Pagore and Y. Noguchi. 

(In Living Age, V. 350, April, 1939, pp. 
12.3-m) . 

P-'-'iidranath 'Pagore gives an interview on 
Indian ]roetry to ATarguerite Wilkinson. 
(In Tonehstone, V. 8, February, 1921, 
pp. 380-382). 

'I'hree Conversations. 

(In A.s/o, V. 31, Maivh, 1931. pp. 138-143, 
port.) . 

Tagore's School ; Santiniketan — Vi.svahhornti 

.\n(lrew';. C. F. 

Santiniketan Today. 

(In The Modern Review, November, >1934, 
pp. 489-491, port.). 

Campbf'll, A. 

'Pagore ’s Abode of Peace. 

(In Asia. V. 33, April, 1933, pp. 230-35, 
illus., port.). 

Ohatterjee, Ramananda. 

Poet Tagore’s University. 

(In School and Society, V. 34, November 
21, 1931, pp. 681-86) . 
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Fleming, D. J. 

School of Rabindranath Tagore. 

(In Missionary Review of the World, V. 44, 
July, 1921, pp. 548-51, illus.). 

Hoppe, E, O, 

Santiniketan School in Bengal and its foun- 
der, Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 

(In Illustrated London News, April 20, 
1930, pp. 718-719, illus.). 

Leong, G. A. 

Rabindranath Tagore and Ilia School. 

(In Empire Review, October, 1940, l)p. 
228-231). 

Spender, J. A. 

Abode of Peace: Visit at Tagoies Acca- 
demy. 

(In Living Age, V. 329, April 17, 1920, 
pp. .148-51). 

Tagore’s International Univcisity, Visvabharati. 
(In Review of Reviews, V. 71, June, 1925, 
p. 651-655) , 

See also Tagoie’s own aiticle “My School’’ 
(vide supra) . 

Tagore's Ttavels 

Andrews, C. F. 

(Tagore’s) Visit to Cainula. 

(In The Modern Revnir, August, 1920, 
pp. 150-7). 

ilintlu Poet \\'eleonie<l m Japan. 

(In RevKw of Reviews, V. 54, September, 
1910, p. 329, illus., port.). 

Millard, B. 

Rabindianatii Tagore Dis<oveis .\mtuca. 
(In Bookman, V. 44, November, 1910, pp. 
244-251, illu..., port.). 

Report on hi.s Reception in New Yoik, Decem- 
ber, 1930. 

(In The Modern Review, July, 1931, pp. 
45-48) . 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 

(Visit by Aeroplane) to Persia. 

(In The Modern Reviev\ July, 1932, pp. 
78-85, illus.). 

Obituary 

Obituary. 

(In Current Biography, 1941) . 

(Obitua^ Tribute), ^ W. S. Urquhart. 

(In iBxpos. Times, November, 4Ml| pp. 

75-78) 


(Obituary on Tagore), by W. H. Djrumkonat. 
(In Hibbert Jovmal, October, 1941, pp. 
34r37) . 

Obituary, by Ediyard Thompson. 

(In Listener, August 14, 1941, p. 236). 
Obituaiy. 

(In Newsweek, V. 18, August 18, 1941, 
p . 0, port . ) . 

Obituary. 

(la Roctiij, V. 58, September, 1941, pp. 
348-49) . 

Obituaiy. 

(In Fublishcrs' Weikly, V. 140, August 10, 
1941, p. 469). 

Obituary. 

(In Science and Society, V. 54, August 10, 
.1941, p. 105). 

Obituaiy. 

(In Spectator, \ . 107, August 15, 1941, 
p. 146) . 

Obituary. 

(In Time, V. 38, August 18, 1911, p. 47) . 
tObituai'y on Tagore). 

In Times Liienvy Siipplenn nt, August 10, 

1941, pp. 394-95). 

Memorial Mietings, Biithday 
Cell brutions, etc. 

(Tagore’s) 70th Birthday eehbratioiis m Paris, 
(in The Modern Rivieir, August, 1931, [ip. 
230-33, port.). 

Youngliusband, .Sir Fianeis ((’haiiinan) and 
others . 

Memorial meetings. 

(In Indian Art and Letters, \ . 15, N.). 2, 

1942, pp. .57-72, port ). 

Tagore Bibliography 

Belloni-Filippi, F. 

Tagorian.a. 

(In Nuovn Antologia, V. 218, May .16, 
1922, pp. 175-81). 


Portraits of Tagore 

Portrait. 

(In Los Annales Politiq^ies et Litteraires, 
V. 101, December 22, 1933, p. 687). 
Portrait bust by A. Fsiggi, 

(In Asia, V. 36, December, 1M6, p. 784) . 
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Portl*ait. 

(In Asia, V. 4Q, June, 1940, p. 304; and in 
Christian Science Monitor, Miay 31, 
1941, p. 2) . . 

Portrait. 

(In Bookman (Lond.), V. 80, April, 1931, 
p. 10). 

Portrait. 

(In Bookman (Lond.), V. 83, October, 
1932, p. 27) . 

Portrait. 

(In Current History, V. 31, December, 
1929, p. 554; in Literary Digest, V. 
108, January 3, <1931, p. 9 and in 
Journal of the National Education 
Assonalion, V. 20, February, 1931, 
p. 72). 

Portrait. 

(In Great Britain and East, V. 46, May, 
1936, p. 14 and in Creat Britain and 
Eai,t, V. 47, November 5, 1936, p. 

646). 

Portrait (Tagore) . 

(In huh pendent, V. 88, October 23, 1916, 
p. 155, in Sunset, V. 37, November, 
1916, p. 35; in Outlook, V. 114, Dec- 
ember 13, 1916, p. 813 and in Inter- 
national Studio, V. 63, February, 1918, 
p. 157). 

Portrait by J. Paiker. 

(In Intel national Studio, V. 61, Suppl., 
April, 1917, p. .52 and in International 
Studio, V. 63, February, 1918, p. 157). 

Portrait. 

(In Open Court, V. 47, July, 1933, p. 341) . 

Portrait (Tagore) . 

(In Outlook, V. 105, November 29, 1913, 
p. 694a and in Bookman, V. 40, 
November, 1914, p. 244) . 

Portrait by M. Bo&c. 

(In Outlook, V. 152, ISIay 15, 1929, p. 106 
and in Outlook, V. 114, Deeember 13, 
1916, p. 813). 

Portrait. 

(In Review of Reviews, V. 78, September, 
1928, p. 317) . 

Portrait. 

(In Saturday Evening Post, November 17, 
4934, pp. 207-31 and in Sunset, V. 37, 
November, 1916, p. 35) . 


Portrait. 

(In' Western Monatsch, V. 161, Ja&uary, 
1932, p. 478). 

Gn Tagore {Articles appealing in 
foreign periodicals) 

Abbott, L. 

Voice from the East. 

(In Outlook, V. 114, December 13, 1916; 
pp. 794-797). 

Ali, Abdullah Yusuf. 

The Religion of Rabindranath Tagore. 

(In Royal Society of Literature of the 
I'mted Kingdom, London. Essays by 
diverse hands . . . London, New (3rd) 
scries, V. 9, 1930, pp. 79-102). 

Read May 8th, 1929. 

Anderson, L. S. 

Rabindranath Tagore, poet-composer. 

(In Music Quarterly, Y. 10, October, 1924, 
pp. 463-474, port.). 

Andrews, C. F. 

Rabindranath Tagore in Holland. 

(In Living Age, Vol. 309, May 7, 1921, 
pp. 361-365). 

Andrews, C. F. 

After Mother India. 

(In Neu) Republic, Y. 61, January 8, 1930, 
p. 199). 

A .cws, C. F. 

Tagore and the Renaissance in Bengal. 

(In Contemporary, V. 103, June, 1913, 
pp. 809-817). 

Another Anglo-Indian Nobel prizeman 

(Tagore) . 

(In Literary Digest, Y. 47, November 29, 
1913, pp. 1062-1063, port.). 

(Appreciation). 

(In Asia, V. 41, October, 194>1, p. 573, 
port.) . 

Attack on the Tagore erase. 

(In Literary Digest, V. 61 , August 21', 
1915, p. 352) . 

Bake, Arnold A. 

Indian MUsic and Rabindranath Tagore. 

(In Indian Art and Letters, Vol. 5, Ko. 2] 
1931, pp. 81-102). 

Bake, A. A. 

Tagore as a Composer. 

(In The Modem Review, April, 1932, pp. 
424-427) . 
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Bandyopadhyay, K. 

Influence of English Poets on Tagore. 

(In The Modem Review, May, 1935, pp. 
577-583) . 

Banerji, Induprakas. 

Rabindranath Tagore in India. 

(In New English Magazine, new series, 
V. 51, March, 1914, pp. 23-25) . 
Bellessort, A. 

Daas ITndc. 

(In Revue Politique et Litteraire, V. 56, 
April 2, 1921, pp. 232-6). 

Bengali Poet (Tagore) . 

(In Outlook, V. 105, November 29, 1913, 
pp. 688-9) . 

Biographical note, with selections from his work. 
(In Scholastic, V. 41, January 14, 1956, 
p. 15, port.). 

Boyhood of a Hindu poet. 

(In Review of Reviews, V. 53, May, il916, 
pp. 619-620). 

Bailsford, E. J. 

Poetry of Tagore. 

. (In Living Age, V, 281, May 16, 1914, pp. 
419-428) . 

Bredvold, L. I. 

Tagore: Poet and Mystic. 

(In Dial, V. 58, June 10, 1915, pp, 459-61). 
Chakravarty, A. K. 

The National Ideals of Tagore and A.E. 
(compared) . 

(In The Modem Review, October, 1933, pp. 
403-405) . 

Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

Review of Edward Thompson’s Book. 

(In The Modern Review, July, 1927, pp. 
93-103) . 

Chatterjee, Ramananda. 

Tagore (an appreciation) . 

(In The Modern Review, June, 1938, pp. 
613-622, port.). 

Chaudhuri, S. K. 

(Tagore’s) Philosophy. 

(In The Modern Review, June, 1931, pp. 
639-643; July, pp. 10-14) . 

Christian Century. 

Legacy of Tagore; editorial. 


(In Christian Centvxy, V. 54, August 20, 
1941, pp. 1022-4) . 

Coles, Mervyn D. 

The Plays of Tagore. 

(In Contemporary Review, V. 183, May, 
1953, pp. 293-295). 

Cooke, F. H. 

Place of Peace at Bengal. 

(In New Republic, V. 26, May 18, 1921, 
p. 356). 

Costing, C.P. 

Accident Honours the Soul of Bengal. 

(In Collier’s V. 52, December 20, 1913, 
p, 9, port.) . 

Das, Mati Lai. 

Essence of (Tagore’s) Poetry. 

(In Calcutta Review, Norember-December, 
1932, pp. 249-256). 

Das Gupta, J. K. 

Some Novels (by Tagore) . 

(In Calcutta Review, July-August, 1935, 
pp. 29-39, 157-164). 

Das Gupta, J. K. 

Western Influence on (Tagore’s) Poetry. 

(In Calcutta Review, April, 1933, pp. 
103-118) . 

Datta, D. N. 

'Contribution of Modern Indian Philosophy 
to World Philosophy (Rabindranath 
Tagore) . 

(In Philosophical Review, November, 1948, 
pp. 567-570). 

Davis, M. C. 

India’s Shakespeare and Tasso in One. 

(In Forum, V. 51, January, 1914, pp. 140- 
144, port.) . 

Dorey, D. G. 

Message of Tagore. 

(In London Quarterly Review, V. 167, 
January, 1942, pp. 99-101). 

Drummond, W. A. 

Tagore, 1861-1941. 

(In Hibbert Journal, V. 40, October, 1941, 
pp. 34-37). 


(To be continued) 
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TRANSFORMATION OF SIKHISM: By 
Sir Gokul Cliand Narang with foreword by Sir 
Jogendra Singh. New Book Society of India, 
New Delhi. Fourth edition, 1956, Pp. 260. 
Price Rs. 10. 

This is the revised 'and enlarged edition of 
0 well-known work which originally appeared 
in 1912. The author sketches the whole history 
of Sikhism from its beginning down to 
very recent times. Among the topics touched 
by him are the distinctive features of Guru 
Nannk’s teachings, the organising work of the 
later Gurus leading to the foundation of Sikh 
theocracy by Guru Arjun and culminating in 
the creation of the Panth by the tenth and the 
last Guru Govind Singh, the conquests of the 
Sikhs under Banda and their temporary sup- 
pression, their gradual rise as a sovereign power 
under the administration of the Misals, the 
peak of their greatness under Ranjit Singh, the 
British conquest of the Punjab, and the recent 
history of the Sikhs gathering round their agita- 
tion for a separate Sikh State and the counter- 
agitation of the Hindus with the present uneasy 
equipoise in the shape of the formulation of the 
regional formula by the Punjab Government 
and the rally of the moderate Sikh leaders 
around the Congress. The significance of this 
last pcrioil extending from August, 1947, to the 
close of 1956 is well brought out by the epithet 
applied by the author, xnz., “the Akali Yug in 
the history of the Punjab” (p. 198). Three 
appendices entitled The Sikh Scriptures, Is 
Sikhivn a Mixture (of Hinduism and Islam), 
and The Dhtinguishing Features of Sikhism, as 
well as a bibliography of 45 printed books and 
MSS. in English, Persian, Urdu and Gurumukhi 
bring this useful: work i to a close. 
Throughout 'the work the author gives us ex- 
cellent analyses of the causes and processes of 
historical movements and makes use of * lucid 


and forceful style. The book will remain, what 
it was before, a standard work on the subject. 

We propose to make a few remarks . The , 
author strikes his keynote in the very opening 
lines (p. 17) where after discounting the cur- 
rent idea of transformation of a sect of peaceful 
devotees into a band of fanatical warriors under 
the last of the Gurus, he observes, "The sword 
which carved the Khalsa’s wav to glory was 
undoubtedly forged by Govind, but the steel had 
been provided by Nanak who had obtained it 
by smelting the Hindu ore and burning out the 
dross and superstition of the masses and the 
hypocrisy and the pharisnism of the priests.” It 
is somewhat difficult to reeoncilo this excellent 
dictum with the title of the work. We may 
further complain that some portions of the 
history such as that covering the century or so 
intervening between the Britisih conquest of the 
F jab and India’s attainment of independence 
are treated in a too summary fashion. The 
author again is not quite accurate when he 
speaks of the adoption of the cloctrino of in- 
c-arnation and of the worship of the images by 
the Hindus from Jainism (pp. 19, 243). In the 
last chapter entitled The Future of the Sikhs, 
the first part of which wa‘< written in 4946 is 
deliberately left by the author as it was, whi'e 
the second part brings down the history to 1956. 
The w'ork is disfigured by a number of misprints 
which have not been corrected bv the author. 
Its usefulness would have been further enhanced 
by the addition of a few maps. 

U. N. Ghosh.Mi 

CONTEMPORARY INDIAN LITERA- 
TURE: Sahitya Akadcmi, New Delhi. Price 
Rs. 2-8. 

Our knowledge of the life and literature of 
our neighbours is very meagre and imperfect. 
Sporadic attempts have been made from time to 
to time to Acquaint the people with the litera- 
turn of tbs differebt parts of the country 
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sumptuous scholarly volumes lae. well 
to .popular booklets giving historical ant} critical 
accounts of particular literatures an4 also 
through translations of selected works. The 
enterprises of the Oxford University Press and 
the Indian P.E.N. deserve special mention in 
this connection. The former brou^t out a 
series of small books dealing with different 
regional literatures. The P.E.N. also published 
such a series in fifteen volumes. To it also goes 
the credit of bringing together scholars of diffe- 
rent parts of India and inducing them to pre- 
^ sent brief accounts of the literatures of the res- 
pective parts from which they came. These 
accounts appeared in the form of a book entitled 
Indian Literatures of To-day published by the 
P.E.N. — All-India Centre. It is a matter of 
delight that the Sahitya Akademi is carrying 
forward the work of popularising regional 
literatures modestly initiated by non-ofiRcial 
organisations. One of the first fruits of ita long 
programme of work is the publication of the 
book under review which contains fifteen papers 
written by fifteen writers on the lib'ratures pro- 
duced in the fourteen recognised major lan- 
guages of India as well as in English which ‘is 
used by many Indian writers 'as a medium of 
expression.’ The writers give brief but interest- 
ing accounts of the literatures concerned, with 
special reference to the modem trends. Of 
course more stress is laid on belles leftres than 
on other types of literature which require syste- 
matic treatment for the benefit of scholars. 
These mav, it is hoped, be included in the 
Bibliography of Indian Writers which is stated 
to be under preparation. Meanwhile, Govern- 
ment has published another book which will also 
be helpful in forming an idea about the growth 
and development of literatures in different parts 
of the country. Persons interested in the litera- 
ture and culture of India will accord a hearty 
welcome to these undertakings of the Akademi 
and the Government and will specially appre- 
ciate the comparatively modest price of the 
publications at a time when purchase of books 
owing to their high prices has almost become a 
luxury which very few people can afford to 
enjoy. 

Chintaiiaran Chakravarti 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND POWER 
POLITICS: Bg Krishon' Praead, Published by 
Seal Publication Centre, Om Nvwas, Rajamari, 
.Agra. Pp. 186. Price Rs. S-12. 

The ’League of Nations was formed after 
•the Pirst WofJd War (1914Tt8^ tO'.endiwarhilt 
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itT'f ailed tiecause powerful .nations flouted the 
very p^ncipl€b and ddeals on which the League 
was founded. The foundation of the United 
Nations is the second attempt by the- nations 
of the world ‘'to maintain international peace 
and security, and to that end, to take effc'‘.tive 
collective measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means settlement of intern itional 
disputes.” Its aim is "to develop friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on respect for 
principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples” and “to achieve international co- 
operation in solving international problems of 
an economic character and in promoting res- 
pect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion and to harmonize the 
action of all nations in the attainment of those 
common ends.” 

On April 25, 1945, while the Second World 
War was still going on, represent at ives of 60 
nations met at Han Francisco and after deli- 
berations, adopted a constitution for tlie United 
Nations on June 26. U.N. officially came into 
existence on October 24, i]945. India is one of 
the original members of the U.N. This world 
body functions through five organs — (1) the 
General Assembly, consisting of all member- 
nations, now 81, (2) the Security Council, con- 
sisting of five permanent members, U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., U.K., France and China with veto 
powers and six other members elected for two- 
year term, half of whom retire every year, 

(3) the Economic and Social (^oiincil, consisting 
of 16 members elected by the General Assembly, 

(4) the Trusteeship Council and, (5) the 

Secretariat. U.N. has also the International 
Court, of Justice within its orbit. Besides U.N. 
functions through ‘specialized agencies’ whose 
works are co-ordinated by the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council. The International Labour Orga- 
nization (I.L.O.), the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (F.A.O.), the U.N. Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (U.N.E- 
S.C.O.), International Civil Aviation Orga- 
nization (I.C.A.O.), International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (I.B.R.D.), 
International Monetary Fund (I.M.F.), World 
Health Oiganization (W.H.O.), Universal Pos- 
tal Union ‘U.P.U,), International Telecommuni- 
cation Union (I,T,U.),and World Meteorolo- 
gical Organization (W.MO.) are all specialized 
agotoifs working -in different Two othc^ 
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4ifftritime Consultative Organization (I.M,C. 
0.)> and International. Trade Organization 
(I.T.O.), will come into 'being when necessary 
conditions are fulfilled. Besides these there arc 
regional committees — one for Europe — Econo- 
mic Commission for Europe E.C.E., one for 
Asia and Far East E.C.A.F.E., one for Latin 
America E.C.L.A. Special bodies, such as, 
United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (U.N.I.C E.F.) which is now a 
permanent organisation is doing excellent work 
for the good of the children of different coun- 
tries . 

The author has divided his book into three 
parts. Part I gives the introductoi^ remarks and 
deseription of the diflereiit organs of U.N. and 
the IJ.N. Cliarter. Part II is devoted |o U.N. 
in action and an assessment has been attempted 
of the U.N. measures in International di‘-putes 
and tensions. Problems of disarmament and 
atomic control and activities of (‘conomie and 
social nature have been separately dealt vith 
The author does not paint a liopolul ]>ielme of 
U.N. particularly in the matter of maintaining 
world peace. The world has b(‘en dhidcd into 
two antagonistic ramps and the present cold 
war is the result. The lole of India in this 
world drama is laudable but. the ultimate lesult 
is dependent on U.S.A. or TT.S.S.R. AVorld 
opinion must have its effect upon the people 
of these great and powerful nations. In Part 
III, the author speculates about the future of 
U.N. and offers certain suggestions. The 
('barter was framed and adopt(‘d hefon* the 
atom bomb was diopped on Iliiosliima. Sniee 
tliat inhuiinn action and outrage on liumamty, 
world has ehangc'd not lor the better but 
for the w’orsc and the world todav is facang 
annihilation and destruction of civilization. A 
new' approach and a rew' and better under- 
standing can only save the nations of tlie world 
from dire consequences. Nobodv can foretell 
vhat will liappen in future. Put the great 
scientists and philosophers are unanimous that 
the genius of mankind should be applied to con- 
structive work, not to destructive weapons. 

We W'ould commend this book to students 
of political science. The book is quite a good 
study for the lay man who desires to know^ 
something about U.N. and its activities. 

A. B. Dtjtta 

FUNDAMENTALS OF STATISTICS: By 
D. N. Elhance, Reader, Allahabad University, 
Kitab Mahal, 56-A, Zero Road, Allahabad, Pp. 
1016 . fVipe 


Modem age is the age of statistical, and 
is said that the extent of -the eegsomio devglopr 
ment of a. country can best be known by finding 
out the extent to which statistical organisation 
has developed there. 

The book is an attempt to give in lan easy, 
non-mathematical text a knowledge of the 
statistical methods used in modern times for 
cnalysing, evaluating and appreciating a given 
set of data. It is wTitten primarily for the use 
of M.A., M.Com., and B.Com. students; 
they are sure to profit by it. AVe wish mom 
examples ^^erc gi\en and -worked out to help 
them. The tn'atmeni; is*lucid 'and clear. . The 
value of the book has been eiibanecd by the 
iiicliMori of s(‘veral mathemaiieal tables at the 
end. We r(‘gr(‘t, ]iow(‘ver, there are many mis- 
prints . 

J. M. Datta 

I. KADINC; LLOIITR: By tinkhalaia Rao. 
Puhhdied by ^^(lllCH(Ira)lnth Datta. 32, Ujh 
p( r UttcuJdr Road, Calnitfa-!). Price Rs. 2. 

As writer of eliildron’s short stories iJa 
Jhaigali, All'-. R‘io is widely knowm. That she 
could write sueli giateful vei^-os in English tbo, 
wiN unknow’n to us 

‘‘'rhc'-e poems set forth the experiences’ of 
W’liat most ))eoplo call an ordinary life. But 
what gives \aluo to them is the oxtraordinarj^ 
sensitivity of the poison wdio wTiit through thes^ 
experienees,” writes Sri P. S. Sundaram in hid 
i 'troduetion to this book. 

This ‘‘c'xtraordinaiy •sensitivity’^ is mani4 
f<‘st 111 almost all the ])oenis, many of which ar^ 
laden w'lth ohl meiiiuiies, ‘‘sw’eot though ill 
sadness . ” 

D. N. Mookkrjea 

HINDI 

NAYIO NAdAR KF KAHANT: By Ravil 
Rajpal Prakn^luni, Agra. Pp. 237 . Price Re. 

II. \RIJAX: By Amrit Dhar Xalle, Ainrii 
Book Uompafiy, Xtu' Delhi, Pp. DO, Pried 
Re. 1-12 

JIIAPAKIYAX: By Onikar Sharad. RaJna'j 
prasad and Som^, Agra. Pp. 135. Price Re. 1-8. ' 

LADKIIADATE KADAM: By Mahendrd 
IBiainayar. 3iranip Ih'olhcrs, Indore. Pp. 78* 
Price Re 1. 

Shn Ravi is a rising star in the firmament 
of Hindi fiction. Ills .short stories have already 
earned him a high place among present-day! 
wi iters of short stories. Naye Nagar Ki Kahani 
is, howjoverj m full-length novels It W a blue* 
print pf the newjiity of to-morrow, thj^ ouiUnel| 
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ol which are irresiatibly suggested by the trends 
of things today. It deepens one’s faith in the 
inexhaustible capacity of man to make and re^ 
make himself anew and afresh in the unage of 
his ever-enlarging ideal. Harijan is also a novel, 
describing the disabilities of the scheduled classes 
and the efforts of Osndhiji and Dr. Ambedkar 
for their betterment. Jhapakiyan and Ladkhadate 
Kadam are collections of short stories in which 
the many facets of the daily tragi-comic drama 
of life are depicted by young authors, who bid 
fair to come to the front rank. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

(1) LIFE OF MANILAL NABIIUBHAI 
DWIVEDI: By Ambalal B. Purani. Printed at 
the Vasant Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 
i07. Price Rs. 2. 

(2) KAMAJANYA DARDO: By Prof. 
Dr, H. J. Jhala. Printed at the Aditya Print- 
ing Press, Ahmedabad. Pp. 42. Price As. 8. 

(3) VARSHIK VYAKHYANO, (1929- 
il939) : Printed at the Mahcndra Press, Ahmed- 
abad, Published by Gujarat Vidya Sabha, 
Ahmedabad. 1950-1951. Pp. 247. Price Rs. 2. 

(•1) The late Prof. Manilal N. Dwivedi has 
left a name in Gujarati literature, which stands 


by itself. A biography of his was badly wanted 
and Shri Ambalal Purani, a devout pupil of the 
late Shri Aurobinda Gbose, end living at bis 
ashram in Pondicherry and therefore a stranger 
to Gujarat and his native place. Broach, has 
written it. It gives a full picture of his unhappy 
domestic life, his chronic bad health and his 
triumph over all these drawbacks, by leaving a 
rich and valuable heritage to Gujarati literature, 
as a poet, a prose-writer, a philosopher and an 
able magazine editor and critic. (2) Syphilis, 
gonorrhoea, chancroid and two other similar 
diseases born of sexual excesses are treated 
by Dr. Jhala with a view to point out 
'how to cure them and what should be 
done to prevent them. It is a good 
guide. (3) Eight addresses delivered at the 
annual general meetings of tlie Gujarat Verna- 
cular Society — ^the old name of Gujarat Vidya 
Sabha — are reprinted in this collection. Emi- 
nent scholars like the late Dr. Jamshedji Jivanji 
Modi, Lady Vidyagavri Nilkanth, Prof. R. V. 
Pathak, Hon’blc Shri Ganesh Vasudev Mavlan- 
kar. Dr. Iran J. Taraporevala, Prof. V. B. 
Divatia, the late Prof. B. K. Tliakoro and 
Prof. V. J. Vaidya, figure there. 

K. M. J. 


JUST OUT 

Third Impression 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 

(Text Wit6 English Translation And Notes) 

By 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

BhagavAn Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-Bbflgavatam. These teachings arc as 
important as those found in the GitA The Present Volume contains 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 

Size : Crown 8vo. Pages : 376-4-vii. Price : Rs. 4/8 

Fine printing with excellent get-up 
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Education in Ancient India 

T. V. Satyanarayanan observes in the 
Educational Digest: 

“Education is the real eye of man, and 
Truth is the highest penance,” says the 
Mahabharata. 

The paramount importance of education 
for the achievement of a harmonious develop- 
ment of the physical, intellectual and spiritual 
faculties of man, was fully realized by the 
Indians from time immemorial. The ancient 
concept of education was that it was an unfail- 
ing light and a perpetual source of illumination. 
Education was considered as a means to secure 
progress and prosperity in this material world 
and peaeg and salvation in the spiritual world. 

Education in ancient India was inseparable 
from religion and teachers were generally priests. 
It was a sacred duty of a Brahmana. to teach; 
it was a religious obligation of the parents to 
provide their children with the necessary educa- 
tion; ,and it was equally a religious duty of 
the students to learn and to revere their teacher. 
The primary aim of education was to incul- 
cate in the mind of a young student the spirit 
of religious piety and a sense of the true 
values of life. The fact that education and 
religion were dovetailed did not mean that the 
former inculcated a spirit of renunciation in 
the minds of the students; on the contrary, it 
was believed that it was the aim of educaion 
to modify and ennoble the character of man, 
to develop his personality by giving him self- 
confidence and dignity, to cultivate in his mind 
ti ^ sense of social obligations and to infuse in 
him the idea that the rich national heritage 
must be zealously preserved and propagated. 

A remarkable idea that was prevalent in 
ancient India was that it was incumbent on the 
rich and the poor parents alike to educate 
their children, both male and female. The 
Upanftyana ritual signified the beginning of 
education for Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vais- 
yas and as a result every Aryan received at 
least elementary education. The monopoly 
of education that Brahmanas enjoyed, was 
essentially a later development. 


\ 

As Dr. Altekar has pointed out, the deve* 
lopment of the systems of education in ancient 
India may be studied under three heads: 

1. The pre-historic times when the family 
itself was an educational institution. 

2. The Vedic age and the advent of pro- 
fessional teachers. 

3. The age of Buddhism and the rise of 
Buddhist Universities and Temple-colleges. 

The Pbe-historic Period 

Before 1000 B.C., when teaching as a 
separate profession was non-existent, the family 
played a dominant role in the education of the 
young. Every father was a teacher and every 
home a school. There are ample references to 
this system of education in the Vedas and the 
reference to Prajapati as a teacher of his sons 
Devas, Asuras and Men, is an example. Even 
after the coming of private teachers, the father 
alone was considered the legitimate person to 
begin the education of his son by teaching him 
the sacred Gayatri Mahamantra. 

Profession AD Teachers and the Gurtjkul 
System 

With the development and progress of diffe- 
i< nt branches of education there arose a profes- 
sional class of teachers who dedicated their 
lives in a spirit of self-sacrifice, considering it 
a" a sacred duty, to the cause of the education 
of the young. These teachers, who were 
Brahmanas, were experts in different branches 
of learning and they imparted education to the 
rich and the poor students alike and received 
the honorarium given by the students at the 
end of their course. 

An interesting aspect of the ancient system 
of education was the relation between the 
teacher and the taught. It was filial love and 
impartial treatment that were expected of a 
teacher in his relationship with his student. 
His responsibilities for the upbringing of his 
pupil were great indeed. The students also had 
several obligations to fulfil in return. They had 
to look upon their teacher with great reverence 
and admiration and consider him as an ideal 
man of noble character. According to the 
Upanishads, a teacher must be respected as a 
god. Mabu's book of laws also racmnmMided 
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the same. It was the-eepred duty-i^d the great 
privilege of tho students to serve their teacher 
to the best of their ability and jroceivc hiis 
blessings. « , 

It is not difficult for us to understand why 
the teacher in a,ncient India commanded great 
respect and reverence. Those were the days when 
pj^er and printing were unknown and Vedic 
^res were 'taught from generation to genera- 
tion orally. Much importance was attached to 
tjie . prpnunciation in thq recitation of the 
Vedas and it could be learnt properly only 
from the lips of an erudite teacher. ^lore- 
over, as We have noted, tho teachers were all 
dedicated spirits, who had chosen the profes- 
sibh of teaching in a missionai-y spirit of zeal 
and sclf-sacrificc. 

Strict rules of discipline w'crc imposed on 
young students. It was believed that, marriage 
<^nd studentship went ill together and hence 
it was stipulated that (ho students had to lead 
a life of celibacy — •Brnhmachai'ya — and they 
were allowed to marry only after the comple- 
tion of their course of study. In order to bring 
educatoin within the reach of all and to incul- 
cate jn the mind of the young students a sense 
of modesty and humility necessary for proper 
training, the ancients glorified ' begging 
— ^Bhiksha — as one of the noble.st and higlu'st 
duties that students had to fulfil. 

The scriptures prohibited a student from 
paying any fees to his teacher before the com- 
pletion of the course and they also prohibited a 
teacher from realizing any fixed amount of 
fees from his students. Of course, there was no 
law to prevent a teacher from accepting the 
honorarium — ^Dukshina — or voluntary gifts 
given by the students according to their ability. 
In fact the scriptures encouraged the payment 
of the ‘Dakshina to a teacher at the end of the 
course and it was a popxilar belief that a man 
would reap the fruits of his learning only if 
be gave the Dakshina. however humble it might 
be, to the teacher. Many Sanskrit works have 
immortalized the eagerness of young students 
and the hardships they had to undergo to pay 
the Guru-Dakshina. There was Ekalavya, 
who after completing his course in archery, 
was prepared to give' his thumb, .an essential 
requisite for an archer, as Dakshina to his 
Guru. Again, in the Raghuvamsa, there is the 
ipticresting story of a disciple, Koutsa, who 
went and begged of King Raghu for gold so 
that he might be able to pay the Dakshina to 
bis teacher Varadandu. 


^jicaENT GmuKXJLA System 

A'ceording to this system, which was quite 
common in ancient India for higher education, 
the student had to leave his home and stay 
with the teacher till his. education was com- 
pleted. Though the Smritis demanded that the 
students had to dwell in their teacher’s resi- 
dence immediately after the Upanayana ritual, 
evidences show that the students used to stay 
with their teacher only when they were old 
enough to look after themselves. This system 
of education was resorted to only by some and 
among them were also many rich people. 

The Gurukula system was indeed an ideal 
system of education that was prevalent in an- 
cient India. There was uninterrupted contact 
between the teacher and the taught and the 
student was always under direct and personal 
supervision of the teacher. Free from worries of 
family life at home, the iitudents could con- 
centrate on their studies and they could deve- 
lop a sterner sense of discipline and a keener 
sense of duties. 

The Auvent of Buuuhist Univ'eksities and 
Temple-colleges 

Separate institutions for education were un- 
known in the early history of India and educa- 
tion was a monopoly of private teachers. Many 
learned Brahmins used to flock in the famous 
capitals of kingdoms and in holy places and con- 
seqeuntty there arose many centres of learning 
such as Taxila, Mithila, Bataliputra, Benares, 
Tunjore and Kalyani. These centres of learning 
achieved much fame and attracted many stu- 
dents from all over India in the 7th and 6th 
centuries before the Christian era. The famous 
teachers of these places were usually experts in 
the three Vedas, philosophy, grammar and the 
eighteen “sippas.” 

The credit for establishing organised univer- 
sities in India must be given to the Buddhist 
monasteries. The Buddhistic tenets demanded 
that novices should have a good knowledge of 
religious literature and as a result each monas- 
tery became a scat of learning. Though at first 
these centres were meant only for monks and 
nuns, later on they also admitted lay popula- 
tion. -* 

Oiic of the greatly rcriowned Buddhist 
monasterics-cwm-educational institutions was 
the University of Nalanda. From the recent 
©tciwatiops and from the encomium showered 
by Fa Hien, Yuan Chuang and - Itsing we g«t 
the idea that the -muyeirsitjr had immense builds 
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ings and adequate boaiuiiig facilities and that 
the scholars of Nalanda were respected through- 
out the country. Above all it was an inter- 
national centre of education with a wide and 
lall-einbracing curriculuin, attracting students 
from near and far-off counhies sucli as China, 
Til)ct and Korea. Dr. Altekar has quoted a pas- 
sage Irom Watters giving a list of iamous 
Nalanda scdiolars who thrived in the first half 
of the 711i century: 

'‘Dharmapala and (diandiapala, who gave 
fragrance to the JUiddluds t('aehings, (kmamat-i 
ajul 8thiraiiucti of ('xcelleul. reputation among 
contemporaries, rrabhamitia of clear aigument, 
.linamitra of elavated conveisatiou, Jaiuaniitia 
of mod(d charactcT and |)ei>picatious intellect 
a,nd Sila)diadi*a wlm^e iicrfcct eloquence^ was 
buri(‘d in obscniaty.’’ 

equally grcait lint later in origin was the 
lUiddhisL rnivi'isity of Vjkrainasihi founded hi 
the 8th etntury by King Dhaimatiala. Though 
th(‘ curriculuin was not as W'id(‘ as tliat of the 
one at Nalanda, this inlfanaiional univei>iiy 
flourished lor more* than lour centuries and pro- 
duced great scholars. 

The adini-sion lo this institution was strict 
and eminent scholars were gate-kct'pers -- 
Dvara-Tanditas — in the literal and the 
figurative sense of the woi'd. Tlic students who 
intend('d to join this university were examined 
thoronglily by these Dvara-Tanditas and only 
eligible students W’cre admitted. This imivci-sity 
v/hicli w’as composed of six colleges and a (\ni- 
tral Hall liad n wadl-eqiiiiiped library. 

According to Yuan (.^Jmang, there weic also 
many otluT Ihiddhist monasteries that W'ere 
great educational centres. Among them were 
.fallander monast(*ry in the Pniijah, Jayeinlra 
inonastejy in Kashmir and Aniraoti inunastery 
in the country of Andhras. 

From the 10th century onwards there aiose 
many Ilindu-Teinple-colleges as counterparts 
to tile Buddhist universili(’s and colleges. The 
famous among thci'C tenqiles wdiuHi became 
great scats of learning weie :it Salogi, Tirumiik- 
kiulal, Fiinayiram and Tiruvorriyar. 

According to Dr. Altekar, thougli these 
Temple-colleges w ere all situated in South-Tndia, 
it was quite probable — ^though wc cannot ascer- 
tain because of lack of details owning to the 
destruction of temple^ and their records by the 
Muslims — that the temples of the North also 
acted as centres of learning; and it is evident 
from the fact that one of the reasons for the 
demolition of the Hindu temples by Aurangazeb 
U 


was that they were used for educational pur- 
poses. The d('.siruciion of temples, the poverty of 
tile liiiidu society, the neglect of native educa- 
tion by many Muslim kings and pedantry and 
\aiii pride exhibited by the scholars themselves 
were some of the major impediments to the pro- 
grss of education in later times. 

CoNCLV^slON 

To conclude, the lii^tury of education in 
ancient India reflects the liigli civilizatJori and 
luUurc achieved by Indians. Tliuugh paper and 
printing w'ere unknown and libraries non-existent, 
groat, import anco was attnolied to the education 
ui file young. Students were taught orally and 
sacred lor(\s were hoarded in tlie memory of the 
l)ooi)le. It did not mean that cramming w'as the 
criti'riou of tlic learned; emplursis was laid 
on assiniilaiioii and the in’oper moulding of 
character for making a man a useful and 
promising member of society. The ancient cUl- 
tur(‘ of Indn remains as a source of inspiration 
(o 11." evi'ii liow^ Though great changes have taken 
l>iace in tlu* .system of education in modern 
tmu'-, the missionaiy spiiit of \h{) ancient tea- 
f hers to teach, the z(‘al of th.e students of those 
days to ]i*ani jiiul the filial relationship that 
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^iatcd between the teacher and the taught, must 
be revived in order to accelerate our efforts to 
achieve progress and prosperity through the 
education of the young in modern India, 

Silent Revolution in Tunisia 

Reginald Reynolds, a friend of Gandhiji 
*tnc a staunch advoate of Indian freedom in 
tile pre-iiidependence years, gives in an article 
m i«e Aryan Path a hopeful report on the 
progless of lunisia in its first year of freedom: 


I was invited by the Tunisian Government 
to attend the celebrations in March 1957, mark- 
ing the first anniversary of independence. 

For me the official celebrations, though 
interesting, were not tlic chief objects of inte- 
rest. Inuependence, as India discovered, is 
not an end but a beginning. Here I can only 
record bare impressions, but I find some of 
them interesting and even startling. 

•} P^iP^^^tion of Tunisia is only about 

.J,783,(X)0, the vast majoity of them Moslems, 
llie largest minority consists of about a quarter 
of a million Europeans. About two-thirds of 
Europeans are French, and of the remainder 

biggest group. About 
58,000 Tunisian Jews, whose ancestors Jived 
peacefully in the country when Jews were perse- 
cuted throughout Europe, still live at peace 
with tlicir Moslem neighbours. There is no 
deep, inherent conflict between Jews and Mos- 
lems; the two religions bear marked similari- 
ties, the code of Islam following closely that 
of Moses. Racially the original Arabs, like 
tne Jewfc, were {Semites. Many, if not most, 
Jews living in Arab countries would be correctly 
described (and many, in fact, describe them- 
selves) aa ^‘Arabs of the Jewish faith.^' Their 
culture and their language are Arabic — and 
the distinctive marks of the Arabs are culture 
and language, not race (for they are mixed) 
and not religion, for the Arab world has at no 
time been exclusively Moslem. 

It is only in the countries politically or 
emotionally affected by the political aims of 
Zionism and its Western sjainsors that Arab- 
Jew^isli conflict has brolxLii out periodically, 
since the end of the First World War, or that 
the terms “Arab” and “Jew” are even regarded 
mutually exclusive. Here, in Tunisia, I 
found complete concord. To emphasize the 
integration of the new state — a secular state, 
like India — ^the small Jewish minority, though 
less than one and a half per cent of the total 


population, is represented iu/the Tunisian cabi- 
net. 

The Government ministers must surely 
average a record triumph for youth. Bechir 
Ben Yahmed, the Minister of Information (a 
®“eptional energy and ability), ig only 
28 and many of his colleagues are in their early 
thirties. The mental outlook of the Neo- 
^estour leaders is progi-cssive. This is a loose 
can easily be misunderstood, but it 
would be even more misleading if I described 
It as ‘'Western'’ or “European,” thougli many 
ideas which generated in Europe have their 
place in tlie plans which Habib Bourguiba and 
jus colleagues arc making for the future of 
1 uiiisia. 

Most startling, to me, was their attitude 
to women I had seen, in India, the rapid 
evolution of women’.s rights and of women tliem- 
sclves in the struggle for freedom. Gandhiji, 
with his unerring capaeity for linking up two 
wrongs and two rights, had always urged sex 
equality as the logical aim of all who sought 
lieedom from foreign oppression; and he had 
seen also th.at the emancipation of Indian 
women would more than double the force of 
Indian nationalism. 

Already in Tunisia a large number of 
Moslem women have discarded Ihe veil The 
lead, as in Egypt, has come fro,,, ,h„ educated 

T +^1 f'trokes the new Rociilar 

state has broken away from eenturies of tradi- 
tion. It has declared all future polygamous 
marriagoB illegal; and it has established its 
Cmistitution on the basis of universal adult 
rcG:ardIcPs of sex. 

T find the ontluisiasm of the Ttini.sian leaders 
for universal e ducation another cause for great 
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The Intemationdl Geophysical Year 


Mahesli Kumar Moondhra writes in The 
Indian Jieviev): 

The advancement of tlie studies of Rcopliy- 
sies in its many different aspects rccpiires inter- 
national eo-operation more than moht branelies 
of science. In 1882-83 ilie nations of the world 
held what was known as an International Polar 
Year, in which meteorological and aoomai»notie 
observations were made at a mimlxa’ of stations 
grouped, witli a few excei)ti()ns, in tlie norlli 
polar regions. 

r)0 y('ars later, in 1932-33 a semnd Inter- 
i:ational Polar Year was arranaed, in which in 
addition to meteoroloGjieal and licoinagnetic 
observatirui?, thei’o were included ionospheric 
observations. These latter broke new grounds 
and mad(‘ a vahiable conlribulion to our know- 
ledge of the ionos])here and its variations. 

Since 1933 many new' methods of inve^ti- 
aation Iiav(‘ be'Cii d(‘vel()])ed and a large* num- 
ber of problems in geophysics require their 
.Solutions. A wdde-isproad feeling develop(ed 
among scientists that a third year, d(‘voled to 
concerted study of th(‘se problems, wa)\dd be of 
gi’eat value. 

In *1950 and 1951 a proposal to (his effect 
W'as brought l)efore tin' thive international 
.scientific unions chiefly concerned and was 
endorsed by them. The International Council 
(»f Scientific Ihiions ap]n’OM(‘d the ]>roposals, 
widened its scope to include observations in 
ail latitude^ and designated this enterprise as 
International Oeophysical Year. An inter- 
national committee W’as ai)pointed to super- 
vise the plans, and national committees w'en* 
formed by the ])articipating countries, wdiich 
now number nearly 55. The world Meleoro- 
logicfiA Organisation is also participating. 

It w^as decided bv the Special Committee 
for the International Cu'opysical year (known 
as C.S.A.O.I., Comite Special de PAnnee 
Oeoyihysique Internationale) that the “YeaP^ 
sliall extend from July 1957 to December 1958. 
It follow^s the second Polar Year after an 
interval of 25 years. 

The features to be studi('d during (his 
period are; (1) Meteorology, including normal 
.surface observations, as wa'll as temperature, 
humidity, and wdnd in the upper air, measure- 
ment of ozone, solar and atmospheric radia- 
tion; (2) Geomagnetism; (3) Aurora and Air- 


glow; (4) the Ionosphere, including its absor- 
bing power, atmospheric noise and drift over 
the earth’s surface by the winds; (5) Solar 
activity; (6) Cosmic rays; (7) Longitudes; 
and Latitudes; small variations affecting the 
accuracy of time signals; (8) Glaciology; 
measurements of rate of aceiimidation and 
movement; (9) Seisinology; measurements of 
sliort period vei'tical niovemenls of tlui earth’s 
.surface and of mediiini or long period horizon- 
tal movements; (10) (ii’avily measurements; 
(•11) Oceanography. 

J'lu* International Geophysical War is 
Ihc biggest scientific investigation ever 
laiinclied ))y man. The world-wide programme 
of the 18-monili period Avill occupy several 
thoiHand poo])le. At Hie middle of the 20th 
(‘cntuiy I Ik* manifold aelivilie.^^ of this scienti- 
fi(‘ally exciting enterprise w'ill bring together 
( 1)0 rc'searcb wwkers in a common project. 

For a s(‘lieme of this magnitude and this 
scope, ])reparntion.s began far in advance of 
zero hour INTaiiy of (lie in>truTnen(s to be 
used wa'i’o spc'cially const laicti'd, and some of 
them, as \\(dl as the (eam.s to w’oik them, had 
l(' bo conveyed to, and installed in, the rgmu- 
tesl parts of the globe. 

In Ant.nrctica (lie study will be on a scale 
liitherto unknown. Tlie preparations for the 
n.iaiii polar programme in that frozen conti- 
nent wais started even earlier than for the 
others. 

The TJ.vS.A. and the U.R.S.P. liave an- 
nounced th.'it during the IGY .some man-made 
satellities of the Farih wall h(' laiinclicd in 
the sky. J’hey will l)e the “laboiatories in 
space.’’ The satellities wull l)e spherical in 
sliayie. Tlieir orbits wdll I)e a few hundred 
miles up. 

A journal named ‘'The Annals of the 
International Geophysical Year” will be 
])nbli.slicd and in it all IGY docunumls wdll be 
r(‘prodnced. The first volume wdll deal in 
general wdtb the IGY programme and trace 
it.s derivation from the fii-.f^t and .«^econrl Polar 
Years. The text will be in Ficnch and English. 

The success of the International Geophy- 
sical Year will be based on the co-opcation 
of all the countries of the w'orld. We are sure 
that it W’ill add much to the knowledge and 
understanding of geophy.^sical phehnmena 'and 
wdll prove of great benefit to mankind. 
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The International Oeopliysical Year 

Gerald Wendt explains tlie nature of the 
ln(('r national Geophysical Year (as reprodiuc'd 
below) in the l/ticsco Chronicle^ ]\Iarch 1957: 

Present knowled.i>;p of Iho earth is inade- 
iliialc and not siifliciently exact for many 
modern pur})o<es sneli as forecastinn; Ihe 
weather, broadcasting in radio and television, 
higli-altitnde aeroplane flights, the use of long- 
range jochels, ]ii'edleling changes in the teinpe- 
latnre, the l('\el of the oceans iind ihe location 
ol fish populations, controlling rainfnll and arid 
conditions, or pr(‘<liet ing (\artli([iiakcs and otlna* 
movements. 

For the^e and otla r more seienliric imrposes, 
knowing the inhabiled surface of the (‘arth is 
not (’uough. It. is im])ortant to explore the 
<)(-('an deeix, the earilTs interior, and the froztai 
continent of Antarctica which is almost as 
large as South America vnnd nearly twice as 
laig(' as Furoiu*. hiven more imj)ortant is the 
(Xjdoratioii of the up])er at mo-pliere. 

All tlu'se ex])lorarK)Jis reep liie exact 
measui’emcnts which can be made w’ith the 
instruments ,:ind methods of modern phvsic<. 
This is why a, world cami^nign- known as the 
Tnternational Geophysical Year-- is now" l)(‘ing 
j)re]rired with some fifty nations seheduleil t(» 
jiarticipate in it. Strictly speaking, it is not 
I’eally a eighteen months, berause 

llie campaign will run from 1 JuU. 1957 lo 
51 Decemlicr, 1958. 

FxPLORIOES in THU AUTR’ AND AmWRCTIC 

Tile firogramme is so immense that even 
tlie ])roparati(U'is for it have already inebich'cl 
large exploi*ing expeditions to the Antarctic 
bv tlie British and the Ammleans. This mass 
of rock and ice will be tbe scene in a few'* 
months time of eonccntrated studies by eleven 
nations: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Britain, 
Chile, France, Japan, New^ Zealand, NoiAvay, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. ^ At least 
twenty and possibly fifty observation stations 
will be set up on tlie vast continent and on the 
islands near it. A number of expeditions to 
prepare bnse ramps have alfeadv been made. 
An American party of 7 ships, 14 aircraft, and 
1,800 men spent 104 days from December 


1955 through Afarch 1956, on tlic edge of the 
ice, and established two })ermanent camps. 
A thousand tons of .supplies were unloaded 
llicre to build two more canii)."=, one inland 
among the mountains of Marie Jlyrd Land, the 
other at llio South Polo itself. These four 
major American stations arc^ about 500 miles 
distant from each other, hour other bases 
will al^o he built during tig' next {'cason. For 
inland transport ginnl tractors and cargo planes 
will he usofl. At the South Pole station the 
|>laiie>: will hav(‘ to hnul on ihe ic(' ])lateau at 
an ehwition of *10,000 feet, but, 500 tons of 
cargo wull bi‘ droppi'd by pai'a(*luite. AVben 
ab is j)reparcd, tlie seienti'^ts will arrive for 
ilu'ir studies. 

Both in the Antarctic and at the North 
]\)le .scientific measma'inents W"ill include the 
depth ami temperature of the ^ea, analyses of 
snow, ice and fiir, meaMiremcnts of the teinpe- 
I’.iture, ])r("-Mii‘(' and AviuiL of (hc' atmosphere, 
and a study of magnetic and electrical condi- 
tions and of Ihi' ini('ii^(‘ coMuic ray.'^. Tliese 
areas arc* of vital importance both heeauso the 
earth’s magiuli^m eonecad rated about- tlio 
' les and because tlu* enormous ieo mass has 
.1 deei-ive ye( almost unknown elTect on the 
cartlfs elimab* ami weather. 

Tlu* Arctic and the Antare!h‘ expeditions 
are, however, only a sin all part of the entire 
pn)gramme for the International (Jeophysical 
Year. The projert is so large, wdth the parti- 
cipation of 54 nations and at- an estimated cost 
cY more than 5200,000,000, that it must be 
oiganized by a central authority. This is a 
I'pceial eommitte'e of the' International Council 
of Scientific Tfnions, wliieli ha.s iis secretariat 
in London and operates partly Tindcr a subven- 
tion from ITnO'CO in Paris. The Council is 
'•(wnposed of representatives of a score of inter- 
rational unions, in particular those concerned 
W’ith physics, aistronomy, gcogray)hy, geophy- 
sics, meteorology and ladio. The Secretariat 
of the International Geophysical Year thus 
drawls upon the resoiirees of the I'ntirc scientific 
world. 9^icre are '.also national ccunmittccs 
in iho individual countries that can draw on 
national funds for support, and Uncsco is 
offering aid as well. 
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The studies of the upper atmosphere, of 
electrical conditions and of the sun^s radiations 
are probaidy the most important part of the 
project. They involve the earth as a whole, as 
a small planet rotating round the sun. Tho 
essential requirement in tliis field is that obser- 
vations be made at the same time at widely 
separated points on the earth. For this reason 
a detailed calendar of the 18-month 
been prepared which sets certain regular 
periods and a number of special ones during 
which o})serving stations all over the world 
will take their measurements. There will be 
at least three regular 'world days* each month, 
two at tho new moon and one near the (iiiarter- 
moon. An additional ‘world day’ will later 
be set in some months to include periods of 
greatest meteoric activity. In addition, there 
will bo special 'w’orhl intervals,’ averaging 
four days each month when magnetic and 
auroral displays can be expected. The many 
national observation posts will be lalerted and 
co-ordinated by three powerful radio trans- 
mitters in the U.S.A., France and Japan. 
Finally there will bo six 'world meteorological 
intervals,* each lasting ten consecutive days 
for such specialized observations as the annu- 
lar eclipse of the sun on 19 April, 1958, 
and two total eclipses of the sun oti 25 October, 
1957, and 12 October, 1958, both of them visible 
only in the southern hemisphere. 

Op RocKprrs and 'Rock(X)ns’ 

The most spectacular experiment of the 
Vear’ will be the launching by the U.S.A. 
land by the U.S.S.R. of small rockets which 
wull establish themselves in orbits from 200 
to 1,000 miles above the earth’s surface and 
will .swing round the earth, like moons, once 
in every 90 minutes. They will be only 
temporary satellites, lasting for several weeks 
before they slow dowm through friction witii 
the lair and descend at great speed to burn 
away like ordinary meteorities. Meanwhile 
they will serve as automatic observation posts, 
hi^ above the atmosphere, and will constantly 
measure the sun’s radiation, cosmic rays and 
magnetic conditions, reporting their measure- 
ments by radio signals. 

But this will not be the only use of 
rockets. The U.S.A. plans to send aloft 
about 100 ‘Rockoons,* which are small rockets 
launched from balloon's at an altitude of labout 
90,000 feet that can then carry some 7 
pounds of scientific instruments to a height of 
60 miles. In addition, the U.&A. will 


laundh about 36 *Aerobee’ rockets and France 
about 12 'Veroniques,* both of which can carry 
from 20 to 35 pounds of equipment to altitudes 
of several hundred miles. Great Britain and 
the Soviet Union will also probably join in 
this programme. 

The information obtained from all these 
lyicasuremcnts will be the basis of study for 
many years to come. The data on winds, 
large air currente, temperatures and humidity 
of the air at various levels and in the tropic 
and southern regions (arc needed for more 
accurate forecasting of weather. They will 
also greatly assist air navigation and the plan- 
ning of airline routes and schedules. During 
the past century the climate has been getting 
steadily warmer, and future studies of the 
melting of the polar ice-caps and of glaciers 
will probably explain the rise in level of the 
sea by about four inches over the last hundred 
years. Similarly, tho currents, temperatures 
and saltiness of the oceans and the long waves 
that affect shipping and cause coastal flooding 
need study. For example, the rise in the 
temperature of Arctic waters has already had 
important effects in the fisheries industry. 

Data on magnetic storms will also be in- 
valuable. At present, these storms arc unpre- 
dictable.; they arc often violent and interfere 
with the ii^ie of magnetic instruments, such as 
the copipass in ordinary navigation, to say noth- 
ing of radio broadcasting and radio telephoning 
across the sea. Finally, other observations will 
permit more accurate measurements of the dis- 
tances between the continents and even the exact 
location of various islands which may now be 
inaccurately mapped by as much as a mile. 

The International Geophysical Year is there- 
fore one of the largest and most important 
scientific projects ever conceived. It will bring 
into use a wide variety of new instruments un- 
dreamed of before the electronic and the atomic 
age. It will involve a degree of co-operationi 
between nations that was not possible before 
the organization of the international scientific 
unions and their co-ordination by the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, which is 
supported by Unesco. 

r 

Successful Development of Trade ^ 
between India and Yugoslavia 

The new 'Trade Agreement between India 
and Yugoslavia signed towards the end of 
March 1956 offered a very satisfactory basia 
for a dynamic development of trade relations. 
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The exports from Yugoslavia to India in 1956 
rose by 15 times as compared with 1935. 

The diverse and comprehensive task of 
investment in India’s Second Five-Year Plan 
offer a lasting prospect for Yugoslavia’s basic 
industry, which after World War II and in 
terms of capacity, sometimes exceeds the maxi- 
mum needs of the country. 

As was to be expected, the great distances, 
specific Indian and British standard measures 
have influenced the development of trade be- 
tween the two countries. 

In 1956 the largest volume of exports con- 
sisted of products manufactured to technical 
standards — including concrete reinforcement 
bars, seamless tubing, rails, welded tubing, 
steel sheets, nonferrous metal producets, cement, 
heavy chemicals and chains. 

The imports from India included hard 
fibres and yarn, raw cotton, mica, shellac, spi- 
ces, while the principal item was iron ore. The 
value of exports and imports were out of balance 
and this is a shortcoming which represents one 
of the salient characteristics of trade dm'ing 
the last year. 

However, during the current year other 
favourable factors will play an important role 
in trade with India. The efforts to increase the 
imports from India arc beginning to yield good 
results so that in 1957 the value of imports 
may be expected to rise to one million pounds 
for India. i . 

The orders definitely placed and the sales 
conti’acts now in progress of negotiation repre- 
sent a very large volume of exports from Yugo- 
slavia. 

An order was placed for a 12,540 t. dw 
cargo vessel amounting to l,04d,0(JO pounds 
Btcrling to be delivered by January 1959. Re- 
cently an order Avias received for two patrol 
boats casting about 150,000 pounds. The accu- 
mulated orders for several years ahead do not 
permit tlie shipyards to accept additional 
orders from Indiai. 

The first quantity of 20 bridges is now in, 
production and will be delivered by September 
of this year. The next group of 36 bridges, 
despite the subsequent changes of dimensions 
will lalso be delivered satisfactorily and under 
favourable delivery terms. An order has been 
secured for the 250-foot long Gandak Rivet 
bridge weighing 2,800 tons. The ‘^Litosttjoj’* 
Enterprise has received an order for five cranes 
some with a capacity of over 100 tons. 

Several Yugoslav bridge construction 


enterprises have been registered as suppliers of 
Indian railways and orders are pending for 
production of bridge girders within the limits of 
their capacities. In this connection deliveiy of 
over 20,000 tons of girders and accessories can 
be expected soon. 

All tile technical specifications and com- 
mercial terms for the production aud delivery 
of rails for the Indian Railways to Indian 
standards have been agreed upon. This covers 
the delivery of 75,000 tons of rails and 2,500 
tons fishplates to be completed by 1959. 

This year new orders amounting to about 
30,000 tons of steel products may be expected. 
Agreement has been reached for tJic delivery 
of cable.s, various hardware and other products 
of metal and chemical industries. 

The Industrial Exliibition to be organised 
in Bombay towards the end of this year by the 
Federal Chamber of Foreign Trade will enable 
still better contacts to be established between 
businessmen of tlie two countries and offer an 
opportunity of acquiring better knowledge of the 
possibilities of increased exports from both 
countries . — News from Yugoslavia, July 1, 
1957. 


P-26, Baja Basanta Bof Boad, 
CALCUTTA. 

“ Amout tin ankm li aotea Bwgil 
Buunuidb Sabn wUl ilwaTi oeenpj an hoaouM 
pUoa. XXX Lika Tagota’a tha lata Ut. OhatM^a 
ganliia wu aaaentlally oonatraetiva. x x By paUtoUiig 
Ihla amgioaainc biography of hai fathw, Sriinkta 
Santa D«vl haa done a great aerriet to Bengal and 
derlvatlTely to the whole eoontry. x x No one eonld 
have written a biography of Bunananda Babn aa aha 
hat done. It will certainly remain n aontes book to 
tntara wiltaia and atndenta.”— BVndtMMan Shmlani, 

“ An anthantle and highly intaieatbg UonnplM 
In Beuall of the late Bamananda OhattopacDiyaya. 
X X Ihe life atory of inoh a man is naturally linked 
np with the main enrrants of eontempoenry national 
totory and we are glad to noto that the author has 
adequately ooveted tnla wMei baekgronnd in deltaie- 
atlng tha IndlvUnal'a life. Iha a^la le raatralned 
and nu a homely grace, and i nnmba of Ana photo- 
graphs have greatly enhanced the valne of the 
voliuu. Wo are ente the book will be teed with profit 
by thoee who wish to study the etimats and enna- 
emiants d Bengal’! hlatory to tha last halt a entuy 
with wbleh Bamana nd a was intlautaly aaaoidatrd." 
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What the World Translated in 195? 

New Edition of Unesco’s Index 
Translationmi 

Thf3 1957 and oiglitli annual edition of /ndtfc 
TraufikUiunuiii publislKd by UnoK;o prcbentii a com- 
prehensive record of tlie Iranslatcd works published 
during 1055 in 55 countries. 

It offers, not only an authoritative reference work 
for all cnnceincd with the book and publishing trade 
but the far wider circle of those who are interested 
in the spiead of books, whether from the literary, 
sociological or cducLiUonal point of view, or luerely 
from the general interest in what “foreign” hoolcs 
people round the world read most. 

Of literary autliors, Tolstoy heads the list as 
being the iiio>t tiaiislatod of any writer, with trans- 
lations of his woilis published in 23 countries. Next 
come Shakespeare and Huns Christian Andcisen, 
followed by Maxim Gorky, Anton Gliekov, Ilonore 
de iialzac and Jack London. 

The figures for tianslations of individual authors 
in various countries show tliat Jules Verne was the 
most tranalatf'd writer during 1955 in Czechoslova- 


kia, Italy and Yugoslavia and the top non-Riissiaa 
author in the U8SK. The Bible was the most trans- 
lated work in Germany, Netherlands, United King- 
dom, United States. The highest total of iransla- 
tiona throughout the world for any one writer is 
for the works of Lenin— 371 titles— of which 3'-^ 
translations were published in the USSR and 43 in. 
other •countries. 

Partly because of the numerous translations pub- 
lished in the many languages of the U)SSR, that 
countiy heads the list fur the number of translations 
published with a total of 4,282 titles. Next comes 
Germiaiiy (2,056) , Czechoslovakia (1,478), ['runce 
(1,421), Japan (1,203), Italy (1,118), NethcrlancW 
(1,104). X 

As to the kind of books translated, Japan 
in the publication of philosoj)hical woiks, the Witcd 
Stat(is in religious publications, and INjlaud^i woiks 
m the exact sciences. 

Detective hchon hgiircs proinint'nl ly in the total 
of translations with Agatha Chrislic with Iho 
highest number. The mo^t translated woman writer 
in 1955 was Pearl Buck. 

Index Tianslatiunuvi lists more than 24,000 
titles. — Uncsco, 
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Works of Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri 


1. OOKTBIBUTIONB OF WOMEN TO 

SANBEBlT LITERATURE 

In Seven Big Volnmee 45 0 

2. CONTRIBUTIONS OF MUSLIMS TO 

SANSKRIT LEARNING : 

Vol. 1 Sangita-Dalika 5 0 

Vol. 111. Samndra Sangama Paper 12 0 

Rexin 13 0 

Vol. II. Khan Ehanan Abdur Rahim and 
Contemporary Sanskrit Learning Paper 5 0 

Rezin 6 0 

8. (a) Muslim Patbonagb to Sansebit 
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(Belies-letters) Second edition 8 0 

(b) do Astrology and Astronomy 

(Jatakodaharana-paddhati) 10 0 
(o) Biography. Rudrakavi on Muslim Patrons 2 8 

4. SANSKRIT DUTA-KAVYA SAMGRAHA 
in seven volumes, with two original Sans- 
krit commentaries composed by Or. J. B. 
Chaudhuri on the GhataKarpara Kavya and 
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5. SANSKRIT POETS OF MEDIAEVAL 
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BE A 

GOOD SPEAKER 

Is your speech pleasing and compelling ? Does it 
produce the results you desire ? Do you hold the 
attention of your hearers rnd carry them enthusiastically 
with you ? Can you bend their minds to your will 
and gain your object ? Can you impress men of affairs, 
win their admiration and take your proper place 
among them ? 

. Successful men are all eloquent and forcible 
speakers. They have the power to talk to groups of 
men or to individuals in a manner that carries convic- 
I tion. No other 'l^ift gives one the mastery of men so 
quickly and so absolutely The art of talking well is 
the one talent, therefore, that you should cultivate. 

Grenville Kleiser, recognised as the world's fore- 
most Speech Specialist, enables you, by a unique 
method, at your home, in a very short time, through 
simple straightforward Lessons of his Mail Course in 
Public Speaking and Development of Personal Power 
to— 

Become a Brilliant Talker ; 

Make Your Voioo Clearer, More Flexible and More 
Reionant ; 

Train Your Memory and Develop Concentration'; 
Gain Poifo and Greater Self-Confidence: 

Build Up a Strong, Winning Perionality ; 

Control Nerves and Dispel Self-Consciousness : 
Converse Engagingly in all Social Contacts ; 

Propose sod Respond to Toasts ; 

Conquer Timidity and Hesitancy ; 

Overcome Stage-Fright and Think on Your Feet ; 
Address All Gatherings Tactfully ; 

Speak Fluently, Acedrately and Pereuaiively : 

Grip Attention and Argue Effectively ; 

Swey Individuals as well as Multitudes; 

Be a Living Force ; 

Earn More Money, Acquire More Power and Get 
More PlexBure out of Life. 

The Course comprises 24 Separate Weekly Lessons, 
5 Big Cloth-bound Books, 6 Concentration Cards and 
52 Impromptu Cards. 

Get a Set reserved at once. This training has been 
availed ot by thousands of ambitious persons through- 
out the world 

For detailed particulars send stamps worth 12 nP. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING DEPARTMENT 

THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE 

S|/2. Delhi Gate, Delhi 
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(a) Bhagavad Gita Rexin 3 0 
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-'(a) Ft. Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 1 0 

(b) Gaudiya Vaisnavder Sanskrit SahityeDan 1 0 
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(d) Buddha- Yasodhar a Rezin 3 8 
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(e) Janani Yasodhara 5 0 
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Appeardticed«**and a pair of pears 


Pears, like appearances, are deceptive. You At Hindustan Lever, we examine all our 
can't tell their quality by gazing at them. products at every stage of manufacture. We 

Moral: If you’re buying pears, taste them first. make sure that they stand up to storage: wo 

But testing by tasting gets you nowhere * create climate* in a laboratory to obseive 

if, for instance, you are buying soap. For them under all weather conditions. We check 

that (and most packaged goods, too), sensible their performance by using them as you do 

shoppers have a surer guide to quality : they in the home. 

go by a name they can trust, a brand they ' All this means 1,200 tests a week on pro- 

have used and found reliable. ducts like Lifebuoy Soap, Dalda Vanaspati 

For nearly 70 years, people have trusted and Gibbs SR Toothpaste — familiar pro- 

Hindustan Lever products because their high ducts because they are so 

quality has been unvaiying. And they trust widely trusted, and trusted 

because we test, becau!(b they are tested. 

Hindustan Lever serves the home 
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A Hair & Brain Tonic ^ 

Ij Ensures fjrowth of healthy hair. 
iJ Removes dandruff, protects scalp, "D 

increases memory and induces sound 
-- sleep Useful fo everyone in alt 
M seasons Rs 4/- for big bottle and 
^ Rs. 2/- for small bottle. Jji 

j AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE ^ 

Ayurvedic Medicine 
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BRAHMt OIL 

^ Special No. 1 ^ 

I RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM I 

Bombay-14p [ €■ Rly« ] 

^ To be healthy and to keep flt ask R 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 
(MAP) showing yOGiC ASANAS, 
which will be sent on receipt of 
n M.O. for Rs. 2/- including Postage. 1 1 
^ These ASANAS can easily be per- ^ 

formed at home. 
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froni 7-30 to Q-30 a m. and evening 
• froni 0 to 7-30 p.m at the above ^ 

Idfcss. L ■ 


fron{ 0 to 7-30 p.m at the above 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10 a.m. 
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A tropical isle of great natural 

beauty, sometimes called “the Pearl ^ ^ 

of the East Indies.” ^ ^ 

The natural beauty and grace of 
the Javanese women complete the perfect picture 
they make when dressed in their national costume. 
This consists of a short robe covered with a long 
loose garment over which is worn a 
brightly coloured, long sleeved coat. The 
beautiful gold tind silver embroidery work on the i 
coat makes this costume a work of art. , ^ 

There is no end to the variety of 
costumes all over the world. . 
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Four hundred young engineers who 
will man the three new State steel plants 
will spend six weeks at Jamshedpur . 
before they go abroad for training. * 

Here at the steel city, an orientation 
course will acquaint them with the first 
essentials of steelmaking in India. 

And they will undoubtedly get a friendly 
tip or two from Tata Steel veterans. 

Jamshedpur is proud to welcome these 
\ steelmakers of tomorrow. 
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Tve come a long way, being drilled out of the eanh, 
transported to the Refinery and put through many 
processes— fractional distillation being one of them, 

Now I go through another process, that of Catalytic 
Cracking, which gives a higher yield of several products. 
My final stage of processing includes “Treating” and 
“Sweetening” whereby all corrosive and odoro'** 
impurities arc removed from me I lake my final 
shape— or shapes, I should say. You can't recogniro 
your old friend any more, for 1 am now Refined! 

The various petroleum products— that’s me in many 
shapes— are stored in the finished product “tank farm” 
fiom where trucks and wagons take them to the market. 
From now on I am forever on the move ready to 
help in the progress of everything that needs to move. 

ril move around in one form or another and 
meet you. How? Well, why not look out for me 
in the next issue, and I'll tell you all about it. 
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STAN VAC -—the name that stands for progress 
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The Great Illusion 

A Calcutta weekly, that specializes in 
reviewing economic and political affairs, has 
recently remarked in one of its special issues, 
that the only visible effects of the completion 
of the First Five-Year Plan were soaring prices 
and a rising spiral of unemployment. Although 
the logic and accuracy in the data put forward 
in support might both be questioned, there can 
be no question about the above statement, 
where the convictica of the common man is 
ijoncerned. 

It has been remarked by no less a person 
Ilian Mr. Geoffrey Tyson, who so very ably 
edited the premier eeononiic weekly of India, 
The CnpHal, from 1932 to 1952, that ther<' has 
been an abrupt changn of opinion about the 
Plan in India. In an article, written in the 
OcoQraphical Magazine of Tjondon, he writes; 

“Recently, for the first time, doubts have 
begun to be heard about India’s ability to carry 
through her Second Five-Year Planj more 
significantly the doubts are heard loudest of all 
in India itself. This is a complete change of 
mood; a year ago a few senior civil servants 
and businessmen might have had their mental 
reservations which they mostly kept to them- 
selves, but it would have been the grossest 
heresy for a politician of any party to question 
the feasibility of the Plan. What has happened 
to cause this abrtipt change of front?” 

Mr. Tyson may well ask the question, 
although the answer has either evaded him or 
else he is reluctant to put it bluntly. 

The real answer is the loss of faith of the 
people. By loss of faith wc mean the faith of 
the people in the Congress and in the Congress 
Government. 


The nation is getting demoralised, through, 
ruthless neglect and disregard. All that they 
have got in these past ten years are pious hopes 
and promises, which have been progressively 
deferred, of relief and betterment. There has 
been talk, in season and out of season, of a 
Welfare State. What the Man in the Street 
obsc'rves today is a. State and a Nation that is 
.<!ololy and rutlilcssly exploited for the better- 
ment of a small group of politicians, their myr- 
midons of office and of a small group of pro- 
fiteers. All of them are far better off than ever 
before, particularly the group of politicians. 
And the burden of the tax-payer, the house- 
holder and the honest workman, has increased 
live-fold, where the cost of living is concerned. 
'P' standard of living of the middle-class, 
who arc the backbone of any democracy, is 
lower today than it has been since the begin- 
ning of this century. 

This is the reason why the morale of the 
people has gone down, and they have no faith 
in the capacity— in some cases even of the 
integrity — of most of the persons who are in 
high olficic and in positions of trust. And that 
if, why they arc protesting against the increase 
in taxation, direct and indirect. 

The Plans are doomed to failure unless, 
organised labour can be persuaded to observe 
some social laws. West Bengal has already 
become a plague-spot where industry is con- 
cerned and the latest disruptive movement, the 
Bank strike, is affecting the trade also to a very 
serious extent. Organised labour is also follow- 
ing the path of exploitation, the forcible im- 
position of terms .on a vast majority for the 
illusory benefit of very few. 
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Communaliam Stalks the South 

The whole of the country received a 
shock from the communal riots in a district of 
Madras in which Hindus belonging to one caste 
mercilessly murdered their co-religionist of a 
different caste. The tragedy arose out of 
murder of a Christian Ilarijan, in an obscure 
village in the Mridukalaihur Taluka in the 
.distj’iet of Raninathapuram in the State of 
Madras. Immediately riot broke out between 
the Harijaiis and thr Maraliars (Thebars) . The 
conflagration soon sjiread out to (lie neighbour- 
ing Talukas and even to the nearby district of 
Madurai and cost neaily fifty precious lives. 

The rioters icsorted to all the well-known 
tactics of goondaisin, ar.-oii, looting and murder. 
They fought one anotln'r with firearms. Thv 
riots liavc been n blot to India’s fair name aiul 
a proper investigation into its origin is imme- 
diately callc‘d for. It is a moot question wdictlier 
the loss of life of one individual could l(‘ad to 
such a widespread and violent riot, 'rho initial 
leniency of tin* polico in dealing with the situa- 
tion would also seem to invite comments. 

India had to i^ay a very gieat price for the 
vice of communalism. One should hav(‘ thought 
that the lessons of the Iragic evi'iils leading to 
the disiiKinbeiiiient of the country and of the 
subsequent hapiienings both in India and her 
sister-country Ikikistau had conclu'^iv ely de- 
monstrated the niter iiietfectiveness of eommu- 
nal strife as ji political weaiion. The starving 
peasants of l‘]ast(‘rii Pakistan, the refugee's dying 
in the Sealdah plalform and the itinerant 
Punjabi are a constant, reminder of what eom- 
munalism ends in. The homeless oiphnn of 
Pamnathapuram would, it is hoped, drive liome 
this lesson to the people in the South, wdio, 
having been largely unafTected by earlier eom- 
iniinal strifes might have missed it. 

Why Efficiency Suffers? 

Efficiency is on |h(' (kcline almost in eveiy 
sphere of life in India — particularly in the 
government departments. Trains are normally 
late, i)osts are usually uncertain, corruption is 
not unusual — in vshort, inefficiency reigns almost 
Fupreime. The causes are many; but one of the 
most imfK)rtant is the absence of any spirit of 
service among those occupying the higher 
echelons of the official bureaucracy. The follow- 


ing newa-item appearing in the StatesMarif 
September 13, illustrates the point: 

“Another instance of a train running 75 
minutes late because of the insi>tcnce of a 
senior official to have ids way has cornu to light. 
A.s a result of the detention, the train missed 
connexion w'ith an important train at Asansol. 

“A Third Class bogie of the Moghalsarai 
I'assenger train w’as found damaged after it had 
reached Bliadreswar on the E:is1(tii Railway 
Irom Howrah on Wednesday night. The rc- 
rijoval of the damaged bogie recpiircd detachment 
cf a -saloon. Heattachmeiit of tlic saloon wuirid 
luive disturbed the ari’angeuient of the rimain- 
ing bogies, involving eoii.-iderable delay. 

“The railway staff at Bhadieswar ap- 
proached Mr. 8. P. Chatterjee, Divi.-ional 
Superintendent, Tj'anspoitation, ]_)hanbad, who 
was ip the saloon, and leciuesled him to travel 
for the rest of his journey m a Pu’st Chi^s cum- 
par(m(*nt of the train. Mi*. ChaLlrijec, who was 
on his way to Dliaiibad, insisted that he must 
Ij'avel m the .-aloon. 

“The staff liad to ri‘atta(‘li (he s'llnun to the 
train according to the set pattern, afii'r lemov- 
ing the damaged bogie. The oinTahou took 
over an hour as the shunliiig l*iciliti(‘s at a 
small station, like Ifiuidreswar, are exlri'iiiely 
limited. 

“The Asausol-Bareilly Pass(‘iig('r had left 
Asansul wdien the Moglialsarai Pas-euger readu'd 
the station. A large number of jieople tiavellmg 
in the Moglialsarai Passenger who weu' to have 
caught tlic oIIk'I* train at As.nisol wctc stran(hd 
there. Tiiey included Mr. Chalterjee.'’ 

Being a railwayman himself it was natural 
to expect of the officer 8hii Chntterjee that he 
would be instructing the staff not to cause any 
delay in an effort to reatta(‘h his saloon. What 
liappene<l was liowx*ver completely to the cori- 
irary. It would be interesting to kiiow^ what 
steps, if any, the railway authorities have taken 
against this officer, wdio, if the report bo true, 
deserves sevene correction. Similarly a report 
ai)peared in the ncwvspapers of Calcutta about 
a Minister of the Central Government, wlio in- 
sisted that his saloon be attached to a mail 
train, thereby displacing a wdiolc bogey of 
third class passengers, during the rush period 
of the Puja holidays. Who is this wonderful, 
specimen? 
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The Way of the Bureaucrats 

Professor C. Northcotc Parkinson of th*e 
University of Malaya has formulated a law on 
the growth of bureaucracy. Accordino; to him, 
'‘bureaucracy expands on the basis of the fact 
that work expands so as to fill the time available 
for its completion.” For example, an eUkrly 
lady of leisure might take a wlmlo day in writ- 
ing a I'ctter which would require no more than 
a fe\v minutes for a busy exi'outivc. 

ProFssor Parkinson i>roceeds on two as- 
sumptions which, he says in an article in the 
fortuighlly l^oportcr of X(wv York, are almost 
axiomalie Irutlis. These assum])tions are: (1) 
“An olhcial wants to multiply suhordinales, not 
rivals” and (2) “Ollicials make woik for each 
other.” Prom tlu'se he concludes that “tlurc 
need bo little nr no iclatiouship betw^een the 
work to he done and the size of the ^taff to 
which it may h(‘ assieiu'd. A lack of real acti- 
vity dof^ not, (d' iiece-sity, I’Csult in leisure. A 
h ek of occupation is not aecosarily I’l'vealed by 
a inanifvsl idleness. The thing to be d(‘ne 
swells in inpioi lance and complexity in direct 
ia(i(j with (he tinu' to he spent.” 

The validity ol Parkinson’s analysis is at 
once ohvioiN as one look^ at tho wau'king of (lie 
govei'nuK'ut departments in India. ''PIk' various 
dc'parhiK'iits arc' inflatino; in numbc'rs, yet no 
marked impiovemeni jn eflieieney is visible, l^mt. 
for tliat maitcM’ tho offieers, at least generally, 
(1() no! havo much free time. 

lU'portedly the Covei'nment of India’s 
attention Ins also bcc'ii drawm to this aspect of 
the growth of bureaucracy in India and Pandit 
Nehru is understood to have asked one of Pro- 
fessor Paikinson’s articles to be circulated 
among tlu* various d. p irtmeiiis. 

Postal Caprices 

The capriciousness of (he Postal Dejiart- 
ment has reached almost an intolerable propor- 
tion. Delays and lapses in the delivery have 
become almost a routine affair. One has to 
thank one‘s stars if he receives articles addressed 
to him through post. We have received com- 
plaints from our subscribers and other friends 
about such irregularities. A eontemporaiy, the 
weekly Jugabani, lias also editorially drawn 
attention to the great inconvenience caused by 
the mismanagement in the Postal Department. 
But matters do not seem to have improved for 
all that. The peons ami the postal authorities 


take advantage of the fact that no one can conr 
chisively prove non-delivery of Unregistered 
packets and parcels. But the efficiency of the 
department can be measured only by the extent 
to which such complaints are made. Is it really 
too much to liope that the authorities w^ould 
take public complaints a bit more seriously and 
try to eiiforoe a grt'att'i* dc'grcc of discipline over 
the staff? The indiscipline among the postal 
employees is due, we know^ also partly to the 
irresiionsible trade union lcader>liip. It is, there- 
fore, time that our tratli' union leaders lalso 
lealized the nred for a change of tlndr organi- 
zational and j)ulitieal taeti(‘s. This policy of 
mtransigc'neo is hilling We.'-t Bengal vitally, in 
l)artieular, making it a plaguc-siiot for trade and 
nulnstiy. 

Annual Report of the Reserve Bank 

“The Indian cfononiv exhibited signs of the 
growing strain imposed hv a high rate of invest- 
ment >.hieh was ])aillv defi< il-finanred . Fvidence 
of ihi^ '=lrain refleoled in ll)e ronliniied rise 

of (’ominodilv prices and costs of living, in 
moivtaiv sfring(*n(*v and a rapid decline in 
foieign ex('hange reserves. A wdtle range of 
eorreetive measnre'i, whicli includeil additional 
taxation, a rrvsfriftivp import policy except as 
rci'^ards food'-rains, nml general as w('ll as selec- 
l..e credit ronlr«>ls was adopted bv Government 
and tin* Resrnn* Bank to deal watli the situation.” 
Thus ol)«-'ervcs the Cenlral Board of Direetors of 
llie Reserve Rank of India in its Report for the 
areounting year ended .June 19fi7. The report 
rontains, as I'snnl, a survey of the major econo- 
mic developments during the year and a detailed 
account of the measures taken in the fields of 
Cl edit pc>licv. hanking development and legisla- 
tion, and supervision of hanks. 

Agrirulliiral producti('n in 1955-56 was 
slightly IowYt than in 1951 .55 duo mainly to a 
fall in foodgrains oiilputj l)ut in 19.56-57 the' pro- 
duction of foodgrains is estimated to have risen 
by 3-6 million tons or 5.5 per cent and the total 
agricultural output also rose by about 6 per cent. 
The rising trend of industiial production was well 
maintained, during the yeai ; the average index 
of industrial production for 1956 (base: 1951— 
100) recorded a rise of about 9 per cent over 1955 
and the average index for January-April 1957 at 
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141.9, was also about 9 per cent higher than in 
the same period of 1956. The price situation 
continued to cause concern, with the general index 
of wholesale prices (base: 1952-53.-100) rising 
further by 8.3 per cent between June 1956 and 
June 1957 on top of a rise of 13.8 per cent in 
1955-56. The rise in prices, the Report observes, 
was attributable to the rising impact on demand 
of the incomes generated by heavy investment 
under the Plan and the relative shortfall in agri- 
cultural production, particularly of coarse grains 
in 1955-56, accompanied by increased tendency 
to hold foodgrains partly with the help of bank 
credit. The short-term measures which Govern- 
ment took to curb the rise in prices included 
arrangements for imports of wjheat and rice. 
Credit restriction measures were also employed 
by the Reserve Bank to deal with the situation. 
The only long-term solution to the problem, the 
Report states, is increase in output, accompanied 
by appropriate fiscal and monetary policies. 

The expansionary forces in the economy 
were operative in the inonclary and banking 
spheres. In 1956 57, there was a substantial 
increase in money supply with the public, though 
the magnitude of increase (Rs. 153) was smaller 
than in the previous year (Rs. 212 crores). The 
larger deficit in the balance of payments consi- 
derably neutralised the expansionist effect of a 
larger volume of deficit financing by Governmenl 
and of bank credit. Scheduled bank credit ex- 
panded by Rs. 161' crores as compared to Rs. 142 
crores in the preceding year. The substantial 
rise in imports was undoubtedly an important 
factor in the sharp rise in bank credit. The rise 
in the deposit resources of the scheduled banks 
at Rs. 178 crores, was, however, much larger 
than in 1955-56, the increase being largely con- 
nected w^th the import of U.S. surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under Public Law 480, Though 
the expansion of deposits was as large as the rise 
in bank credit, in view of the already over- 
extended position of banks at the beginning of 
the year, the pressure on the liquidity of banks 
and monetary string(‘ncy in general were intensi- 
fied. The gap in liquid resources was filled 
mainly by borrowings from the Reserve Bank, the 
outstandings of which toudied a peak of Rs. 103 
crores at the end of March 1957. The average 
of the outstanding borrowings *from the Reserve 


Bank was Rs. 68 croret during 1956-S7 or more 
than twice the figure for 1955-56. 

The rising tempo of outlay under the Second 
Plan, which is estimated to have risen from a 
little over Rs. 600 crores in 1955-56 to Rs. 761 
crores in 1956-57 and to over Rs. 900 crores in 
1957-58, is reflected in the increasing overall 
budgetary deficits of the Central and State 
Governments. Tlie 1956-57 deficit of the Centre 
and States together at about Rs. 250 crores was 
about Rs. 100 crores higher than in 1955-56. 
The deficit for 1957-58 of the Centre alone is 
estimated at Rs. 280 crores, after taking into 
account the new tax proposals, while the States 
have also budgeted for deficits totalling Rs. 86 
crores on revenue account. Net borrowings of 
the Centre and Slates amounted to Rs. 141 
crores during 1956-57, as compared with that of 
Rs. 82 crores in 1955-56, but the actual absorp- 
tion of Government securities in 1956-57 by the 
public was much smaller, if account is taken of 
the purchases made by the Reserve Bank and 
the State Governments during the year. 

The high and continuing deficit in balance 
of payments was the most conspicuous feature 
of the economy during the year, the sterling 
assets of the Reserve Bank declining by Rs. 227 
crores to Rs. 457 crores in spite of a credit of 
Rs'. 95 crores from the IMF. The deficit was 
largely the result of an unprecedentedly high 
level of imports in both the public and the pri- 
vate sectors, resulting from the accelerated rate 
of development activity and the high level of 
industrial production, together w^ith the need to 
import large quantities, of foodgrains. The 
Report refers to the various measures that have 
been taken to halt the drain on foreign exchange 
reserves for instance, the ban on the incurring 
of new foreign exchange commitments on any 
uncommitted project, reduction of import quotas, 
withdrawal of the basic allowance of foreign 
exchange for purposes of travel abroad for 
pleaslire, etc. TTie Report emphasises the im- 
portance of export promotion; in this the Report 
says that with a large economic plan austerity 
is called for on a wild front and the promotion 
of exports a*: some sacrifice of domestic consump- 
tion is one way of implementing it. 

During the year 1956-57, the Bank’s mone- 
tary and credit policies continued to be adapted 
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in the changing economic context. The Bank's 
policy was one of controlled expansion. In the 
prevailing situation, with considerable inflationary 
potential, the direction of credit policy should 
be of general restraint w^ithout a jeopardy to the 
functioning and progress of essential productive 
sectors of the economy. Financial stringency, 
the Report emphasises, is a common characteris- 
tic of a phase of economic boom, reflecting 
essentially a sharp rise in the demand for credit 
rather than a decrease in the supply of money 
or credit. In fact, money supply and bank 
credit in India have expanded at an unprece- 
dented rate during the last three years or so. 
The Reserve Bank sought to achieve the objective 
of controlled expansion on the one hand, through 
some raising of the cost of credit together with 
selective credit controls, and on the other, 
through temporary liberalisation of the bill 
market scheme and revision of the open market 
operations poli(;y. Since iNovember 1956, the 
net purchases by the Bank of Government secu- 
rities by the year-end amounted to Rs. 30 crores. 

In regard to measures of credit restraint, 
the Reserve Bank used both general and selective 
controls, the latter for the first lime on a syste- 
matic and significant scale. During the first half 
of the year, credit policy was mainly one of 
flexible schTlive control chiefly directed against 
the use of credit for assisting speculative activity 
in certain commodities, but in the second half, 
this policy was reinforced by the application of 
a measure of general control through a rise in 
the Bank’s lending rates including the Bank rate 
which was raised from 3} per cent to 4 per cent, 
effective May 16, 1957. The manner in which 
the increase in the lending rate pattern was 
brought about — ^partly through a rise in the 
basic rale and partly through enhancement of the 
stamp duty — was designed primarily to minimise 
disturbances to the money and gilt-edged 
markets. The use of selective credit controls 
through directives to commercial banks with 
regard to advances against commodities wvis 
tliroughout characterised by flexibility in keep- 
ing with the changing conditions. The com- 
modities covered by these directives included 
foodgraiiis, cotton textiles and sugar. Towards 
the close of June 1957, the Governor of the 
Reserve B«ink also addressed a letter to scheduled 


banks seeking their co-operation in achieving a 
positive reduction in the level of bank credit 
without diminishing assistance to the essential 
sectors. The banks were also asked to take 
steps to reduce their systematic and continued 
reliance on the Reserve Bank, as a situation 
might arise calling for a review of the present 
arrangements regarding assistance from the 
Reserve Bank. The letter has been interpreted 
in banking ciicles ns marking a transition from a 
policy of cautious lending to one of positive and 
constructive restraint. 

As regards the prospect, the Report observes, 
monetary and cicdil policies have to be directed 
to ensuring that the expansion of money and 
credit does not lake place at a rale dispropor- 
tionate to the capacity of the community to 
mobilise real resources for development. The 
problem of resources is two-fold; that of domestic 
lesourccs and foreign resources required for the 
foreign exchange content of development. The 
Report observes that the Second Five-Year Plan, 
as it was originally formulated, involved heavy 
reliance on exlernal assistance, and development 
in the initial period of the Plan point clearly to 
ihe need for even more of such assistance. As 
against this, the outlook on the availability of 
such finance is yet not clear. It is therefore 
dearly desirable to keep investment in the eco- 
nomy in the immediate future within the limits 
of domestic and external resources in sight. It 
would also be necessary to exercise some res- 
traint on the growfth of consumption. Every 
effort must be made to get the maximum results 
from the actual inveslnients undertaken. And, 
the Plan targets for both the public and private 
sectors need to be rigorously and urgently 
reviewed. It is these adjustments in pro- 
grammes, public and private, and the detailed 
formulation of fiscal, monetary and credit poli- 
cies directed to jnaximise the resources available 
fpr investment that constitute the immediate 
tasks ahead, concludes the Report. 

The Report commends a reduction in 
domestic consumption with a vitnv to increasing 
our exports. The idea is good no doubt, but 
the consequence may not be good in all cases. 
Just to cite the example of sugar. In 1957 the 
sugar production in this country reached a 
record figure of 20.29 lakh tons. India is now 
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exporting sugar to foreign countries and as a result 
the sugar price is soaring. The excise duty to 
a certain extent is also responsible for the higher 
price of sugar. But the shortage result ing from 
the cxpoit is being fully utilised by the dealers 
and the hoarders so as to reap high profits on 
the existing stock. In other words, the short 
supply of a commodity will cause its price to go 
up and the dealers will he hencTitcd hy profiteer- 
ing. The ONerall result will l;e the rise in the 
price level, a ri'^^e in the cost of living and a rise 
in the cost of prodm tiun. 

The Political Storm Centre 

Hardly a day |)asses without bringing a news 
of disturbance from the Middle East. Even since 
the dawn of civilisation the Middle East has lieen 
the storm centre of history. From the days of 
early Greek colonisation and the expedition of 
Agamemnon and Alexander the Great, the Middle 
East has provided the battlegrounds where empires 
W^re ruined and enii»iros were rebuilt. It is 
here where the two continents meet and where 
also meet diverse people, diverse language and 
culture and customs. Religion, rather than poli- 
tical unity, is still the most formidable force that 
has been the cradl(3 of political suiugs. Politi- 
cal events have been changing in rapid strides 
and galaxy of pcrs<»nalitics are coming in and 
going out of the })olili^'al arena — Xerxes^ and the 
Crusades and the Aiab T.caguc and the Sue/ Canal 
developments are just milestones in the march of 
events. Here not only Ceasnr and Antony won 
their laurels, inaTiy crowns went into the mins 
of history. The modern time has its tin ills and 
upheavals in the Paii-Arahi'^m, the Baghdad Fact, 
the nationalisation of the Suez Canal, the ri'^e of 
Nasser. Here meet the violent racial forces like 
the Greeks, the Turks, Aiahs. Jews, Egyptians, 
Persians and the like, Ii is an area rich in 
natural resources and raw materials and il pro-* 
vides a vital route between the East and the West. 
This area was the vi< tirn of coloniali^^m ami 
imperialism from the very ancient time dowm to 
the recent past. At present a new form of impe- 
rialism threatens to engulf this area in the shape 
of Eisenhower Doctrine and the Baghdad Pact on 
the one hand and the penetration of Soviet Russia 
on the other. This is the area where Great 


Powers and personalities have played and still 
play the political game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock. Here ethnical and religious alignment still 
predominate over the concept of political nation- 
hood; the people are divided within their 
national boundaries - the Sunnis fight against the 
Shias, tile Aiab against the Jew, the Egyptian 
against the Jew', the Egyptian against all the 
neighbours of Eeypt, the Arab against the Kurd 
in Iraq, the Ha‘=^]icmite in Iraq or Jordan against 
Saudi, th.c Maronite against the Moslem in 
Lebanon. 

Saudi Arabia has an area of l.fi million 
square kihunclics and a pojiulation of 0 million; 
Eg\pt has an area of om* million f-qiia’ c kdomcLrcs 
aiul a })opulalioii of 20.70 million; Isirxil has an 
aiea of 20.()7[J scpiare kilometres and a population 
of 1.76 million; Lebanon Ins an area, of 10 160 
scpiare kilonielrt's and a pojnilalion of Lob million; 
Iraq has a populalion of .b million; S\ria 3 bO mil- 
lion, and Jordan 1.10 million. The ^Middle East is 

rich in oil icsourccs and as much 6o [ler cent 
of oil reserves of the w'Joild are in lire MiddK' Etist. 
The Miduli* East oil rcsouKCs are given in the 
following table: 


Annual 

Fi'nliu'lion 

Princil icsL'r\es 

(million 


(in millions of 
nu'lrir tons ill 

cntl of 1056) 

Bahrain 

.. 1.5 

30 

Egypt 

1.8 

25 

Iran 

.. 16.0 

4,000 

1 raq 

.. 33.2 

3,000 

Kuwait 

. . 51.0 

7,000 

Kuwait Neutral Zone 

.. 1.4 

100 

Qatar 

.. 5.3 

200 

Saudi Aral)] a 

.. 46.8 

5,400 

ToCA 

160.0 

19,7.55 


Ac^cording to the estimates made by the 
OEEC Gomniission for Energy^ the OEEC 
countries imported 117 million ions of oil in 
1955 and il will go up to 173 mllion tons in 1960 
and 415 million tons in 1975. In 1955, of the 
total oil impoits by Western Europe, 80 per cent 
came from the Middle East as against 19 per 
cent in 1938 and 69 per cent in 1951. Of the 
Middle East total oil exports^ 63 per cent went 





to Western Europe. In 1955, the destination 
of Middle East oil exports were as follows: (in 
million tons) : Western Europe 92, Asia (Far 
East). 36, North America and Latin America 
4. The total exports thus come to 116 million 
tons. The approximate annual oil re\enues of 
the Middle Eastern countries are stated below in 
million Sterling Pound: 



1934 

1955 

Bahrain 

.. 1 

3 

Iran 

. - 

32 

Iraq 

. . 68 

73.8 

Kuw'ait 

.. 70 

100 

Qatar 

. . 8 

12 

Saudi Arabia 

. . 50 

llX) 

Altliougli die 

cun tail rale 

of pitiduclion of 


oil in the Middle East i.-) lOO million tons, that 
i.->, 2i pci cent of tiie woiid produclion, its poten- 
tial rcscivi's allract the countiies ot the world. 
The Middle East is not a liomogcncous aiea, 
1| Wi)uld he ratliei coirccL to state that ihcie am 
Arab-s[)eaking peoples in the iViiddle East than 
Arab Slates. Egypt as the dominating meiuliei 
of the Arab Ee«igi:e does not claim it to be Aiab 
by race, althuiigli it is an Arabjc-sjieakirig nation. 
Most of the eonnliios of the Middle East have 
large de.-'Cit ateas and theli size is no indication 
of their slteiigtli. Joidan \s*illi an aiea of 3.“), 000 
sc|uaie miles is jmne tlian luicc the area of 
Austiia; imt only 5 [lei ci nl uf its 1 nul ia eultiv- 
able. Of tile total laiul aiea in irai], only 5 
]>er cent is eiiUhablc and Eg)pt has only 2 pai 
cent of cn billable land; S}iia has E3 ])er eeiiU 
Israel 19 per eeiil and Eehainjii lias only 20 per 
cent cultivable land. 

Race and religion pro^ide much clo'^er bonds 
of union among the people ol the Middle East 
than the concept of nalioimlity. Both the Arabs 
and the Jews arc Semitic people^ but the Jews 
are outside the tide of Arab iialionalbiu. The 
Arabie-spc;aking peoples are mostly Moslem, but 
there are many Cbiistian Arabs of dillerent 
sects, as for example, in Leliaiion. Moslem 
Arabs arc? divided between Sunni and Shia and 
provides a basis for sepaiation in politics^ U 
is in Iraq. In Egypt, ibcre are alioul 1.40 million 
Coptic Cliiistians and 3 lakh other Christians. 
The Moslems of Saudi Arabia are practically all 
Sunnis, largely of the puritanical Wahhabi sect. 
There are no Jews, at all. Iraq has 150,000 


Christians. Of the Moslem community, nearly 
half are Shia. All Jews have gone to IsraeL 
Of the 3.30 million population of Syria, 5 lakh 
are Christians; 2.30 million Sunnis and 5 lakh 
Shins. Israel has 1.70 million Jews in a popu- 
lation of 1.90 million. Of the 2 lakh non-Jewish 
population, 1.40 lakh are Sunni-Moslem Arabs, 
40 lliuu&and Cliiislian Arabs and 20,000 are 
Druze. Jordan has one lakh Chris^tian popula- 
tion and the rest aic all Sunni Mosbins. There 
arc no Jews in Joidan. Of all the States in the 
Middle East, Lt banun 1ms ibe most complex 
populalion sliuelure. Of its 13 lakh of popu- 
lation, 7 lakb arc (dirislian and the rest are 
Moslem oi Diu/e. The Jewish inliabitaiits 
liavt- migialed lo IbUel. Of the 6 lakh iiou- 
Cliiibiian popidaiioii, 2.70 lakh are Sunni Mos- 
bni'-, 2. 10 lakb aie Sbiab Moslems and 00,000 
are Diiizc. Among the Cbiistian inhabitants, 
3.40 aie Maioiiiles, 1.30 iiikh Greek Orthodox 
and die lenuiining one lakh belong to seven other 
(Jirislian seels. The per capita income in 1^9 
in E.S. dollars were as follows: Israel 389, 
J.cbanon 123^ Eg) pt KX), Syiia 100, Iraq 85 and 
Saudi Arabia 40. 

Up to the end of the first wlorld war, there 
was ptai-tieally no Middle East jiioblciii of the 
magtiilude ami type tliat have emerged today. 
With the dcbliuilion of ibe Olloman Empire, Uie 
I'urkisb suzerainty over these smaller Stales of 
the area ceased. ilierc developed in the imme- 
diate pobl-vvar years wbal \vai> kiiovMi as Pan-Ara- 
bHin. 4be suppoitcis of tliis doctrine “believed 
that die Arabs, because they spoko Arabic, a 
language dillerent from Tuikish, were ipso facto 
entitled to secede from the OUoman Empire and 
lo form a Stale where cveiybody who spoke 
Arabic would be included. " But the “Arab 
nation . . . like all other nations, is not an 
rntily deliniiled by ethnographical data, nor the 
fortuitous result of geographical or historical • 
association, but the function of an act of will.” 

Originally, the Pan-Arabism aimed at secur- 
ing a diblodgement of the French from Syria 
and the Lebanon and the suppression of Zionist 
activities in Palestine and subsequently the 
formation, of a unitary or a federal Arab State 
including the Fertile Crescent. During iho 
puriods of the second world w'lar, that is, between 
1943 to 1945, a different concept of Pan-Arabwm 
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took its birth. In the new scheme, there was 
no idea for the amalgamation or federation of 
States; it aimed at securing an alliance of sove- 
reign States of the region. In the subsequent 
development, Egypt unexpectedly figured as the 
leader. The former King Farouk’s father, King 
Fouad had the ambition of becoming the Muslim 
Caliph in succession to the dethroned Ottomans. 
King Farouk made several attempts to succeed 
to the Caliphate but without much success. The 
Wafdist Party under the leadership of Nahas 
Pasha supported the Pan-Arabism under Egyptian 
leadership. But the concept of Pan-Arabism 
drifted away on account of the inner contradic- 
tions of the Slates of the Middle East. The 
dynastic feuds and rivalries among the States in 
this region is grc'ally rt^^ponsible for the failure 
of the Pan-Arabic movement. 

There is a dynastic tie between Iraq and 
Jordan whose present rulers are second cousins, 
both being the great-grandsons of the late Sherif 
Hussein of Mecca. They cherish hatied against 
the wealthy .Saudi Arabia because in 192S the 
late King Ibn Sand took Mecca by force of arms 
from Sherif Hussein. The post-war years have 
witnessed a cleavage in the Middle East alliance 
and Arabism has virtually come to an end. 
The Baghdad Pact and the Middle East Defence 
Organization have divided the countries of this 
area. Iraq is a member of the Baghdad Pact 
and as such she is linked thereby with Turkey, 
Persia and Pakistan under the overall alliance 
of the United Kingdom. Jordan, so long under 
the Egyptian influence, has now practically 
broken away from that country and is now under 
the influence of the U.S.A. Until very recent 
times, Jordan was a sphere of influence of the 
British Power, but with the dismissal of Glubb 
Pasha the British influence has waned and the 
star of the USA has risen in the political horizon 
•of Jordan. Since the nationalisation of tlie 
Suez Canal, Egypt has been bidding to be the 
leader of the Middle Eastern countries, Egypt 
is bitterly hostile to Iraq because Iraq is an ally 
of Britain. There is moreover an age-long 
rivalry between these tw<o countries for the domi- 
nation of the area — -this is struggle far power 
between the Empire of the Nile and the Empire 
of the Euphrates. Egypt today is an ally of 
Soviet Russia* Syria is bitterly anti-French and 


anti-British, but many army leaders Are 
Russian. Syria and Saudi Arabia recently have 
joined hands with Egypt in many issues of 
the Middle East, although peculiarly enough 
Saudi Arabia is now under the sphere of influence 
of the U.S.A. The oil fields of Saudi Arabia are 
being exploited by oil companies of the USA 
and the oil royalties are the main sources of in- 
come of Saudi Arabia. Israel fully belongs to 
the Anglo-American alliance and Lebanon, half 
of whose population are Christian, is afraid of 
Syria . 

Today the countries of the Middle East are 
faced with national and group rivalries and 
palace and army conspiracies and cliques. Stabi- 
lity is to be maintained by constant struggle and 
vigilance and balance of power is more lost than 
mainlairied by alignmciit and re-alignment of 
the countries. Even the USA and the UK have 
their rivalries and the recent event in the deserts 
of Oman indicated that. The Eisenhower doc- 
trine is an attempt to fill up the vacuum created 
by tlie liquidation of the British influence 
from most of the countries of the Middle East. 
To oppose Russian infiltration, the USA has 
devised the Eisenhower Doctrine. The Middle 
East will not only be the main battleground of 
the fiihjrc war, it will influence the scale of war. 
The Power that Will control the oil-fields of the 
Middle East will considerably control tlie destiny 
of the* war to come, in 191B Britain replaced 
the Tuikish suzeranity over the Middle East, 
'rhen there was no pow^'er to rival her claim. The 
USA was indillcreiU to the happenings in the 
Middle East and Russia was busy with her own 
internal upheavals. But now Britain had to 
yield to the growing influence and powder of the 
USA. Britain today is no match for the Soviet 
Russia whether in the battle of diplomacy or in 
the might of arms to cope with the grow- 
ing influence of the Soviet Russia in this . 
region. The USA has to step in in order 
to keep the Russians at bay at the same 
time to oust British oil monopolies from the 
area. That is why the* situation in the Middle 
East is so very fluid and so veiy difficult to control. 
As against Sovi^ Russia, the USA and the U.K. 
will join hands; but between USA and the UK 
difference is daily growing and the influence of 
Britain is gradually waning. The countries o{ 
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the Middle East are being utilised just as pawns 
by these three big Powers to subserve their pur- 
pose. They push one country against another 
in order to maintain thtdr powei* and such move- 
ment of the pawns give them enough «^cope foi 
further inroads in the affairs of tin* nations of 
the Middle East. 

The Problem of AUjeria 

News has just ani\-cd of tlie lall of threo- 
monih-old CovenuiK'nt of M. Boiirgcs Maun- 
outy on [\ vote of coiifidciice in fh(' Fretieh 
National Asscnihly on (he ( love rumen Es z\lge- 
rian 'Reforms Bill. Tlie news has not |)een qiiiti* 
i.nexf)cetcd in view of fhe all-round hostility to 
th(‘ (lovernnient proposed reforms in Algeria 
which wTM’c not satisfactory to cither the 
Conservative or the T.eft. The Ih'forms wmr** 

I ejected by ilu' Al^eria^ Liberation Front on 
Sc'pteniher 22 which meant that it w’onld havi 
heen diflicnlt to implement, (he measure*', even 
with the aiijiroval of tlie Freiicli Pa»iianu‘nt. 
Till,' defeat of tlic I'l'cnch (lovernment no doubt 
hiiu^ed on other i*^sues Mian Algeria but in a waiy 
it also dcmonstrafcd ilu* basic iiiisouridncss of 
llic Freiicli attitude to Mie solution of the ])io- 
hlf'ui of file indepeiidcne'^ of Algeria; it indicaf(‘d 
(In* faihirf' on tlu' part of llie Frencli tlovern- 
ment (o i'c;ih^(' (hat no -olution could hv effc'c-' 
tivi: without llic active and voluntaiy co-opera- 
tion on the pait of the Algerians Iheniselves. 

Two of the leaders of the Algerian Libera- 
tion Front, Dr. Leinine Debaghine and M 
Cheriff riiiellal, who recently visited Calcutta, 
made it clear that after tlu’ abduction of the 
Algerian leaders by France, it wais difficult for 
the Algeiians lo ])laee much reliance upon 
French motives. The Alszi rians, they pointed 
out, had enthusiastically received the resolution 
of the 1956 session of the U.N. General Assem- 
bly calling upon the parties to reach a peaceful 
settlement in Algeria. Tn the name of accepting 
the resolution France had however let loose n. 
reign of trrror. The tw^o Algerian leaders pointed 
to the fact that there were now 800,000 French 
troops in Algeria equipped with arms and 
ammunition supplied to France under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. There w^ore also a few^ NATO 
divisions there. The French troops had killed 
more than five lakhs of Algerians and French 
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terror compelled another five lakhs to sieek 
lefuge in Morocco and Tunisia. 

Dr. Debaghine and M. Guellal further 
said that given three conditions the Algerian 
Liberation Front would agree to an immediate 
General Flection for the couniry. The condi- 
tions w'Cre: Recognition of Algerian Indepen- 
dence, cease-fire and the establishment of a 
Provi.sional Government. France had coiuiuered 
Algeriu by force of arms aud could not therefore 
claim any legitimate right them. Referring to 
the substantial Furopean minority in Algeria 
they said that it presented no ])eculiar problem 
at all and an indepemdent Algeria would provide 
them eomparable opportunities as wTre given in 
the neighbouring Morocco and Tunisia. 

The UN ion on flunaarji 

Tlic Gc'neral A^«('mblv of the United 
Natiniic. adoplc’d a i(”^olution on Sicptember 14 
rondemning llu' So\'i('l [biion for her part in 
crushing |]i(» TTungaiian rf'vnintion in Oetober- 
Novemi)er, 1056. The vott* on tlie . resolution, 
which vci\< hroiiglit before the As-^nnbly on Sep- 
trmber dO by thirty-six memlier^, was sixty in 
favour, ten against wdth t('n abstentions. One 
member -the Tfnion of Soutli Africa — was 
absent. The resolution al.^o (>ndorsifd the report 
he fiAm-nation United Nations rommittee on 
Hun<jnrv. The leporl of the Committee pub- 
lished on last .Tun(' held the i^ovirt Union res- 
ponsible for putting down a spontaneous 
r-ational uprising in Hungary. The members of 
the Committee were: Austrafia, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, Tunisia and TMaigiiay Farlier a Burmesie 
suggestion to substitute the word ‘‘deplore” for 
“condemn” in the text of resolution wuis 

rejected. The Irish suggestion for a U.N.- 
supervised recipro(‘al w’itlulra^val of American 
and Soviet troops in Europe as a possible w^ay 
of liberating the captive nations of Ea‘5tern 
Euroj)e, wliieh w’as backed by India, w\as also 
likewise rejected during tlie debates. Burma and 
Eire both how^’cver voted in favour of the 36- 
nation resolution. Yugoslavia, the U.S.f^.R. 
and eight other eastern European countries 
voted against. Afghanistan. Ceylon, Egypt, 
Finland, India, Indonesia, Nepal, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen abstained from voting. 

Not unnaturally both the U.S.S.R. and 
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the present government in Hungary vigorously 
opposed the approval of the resolution. Refut- 
ing their charges Mr. Alsing Andersen of Den- 
mark who was chairman of the five-nation 
committee said: 

‘‘I want to stress the importance of the fact 
that the report of the Special Committee was 
unanimous. This is, to my mind, n highly note- 
worthy fact, when you take into consideration 
that the fiw* members came from five different 
parts of the world and from countries with very 
different economic and sorial conditions and 
very diffor(‘nt cidhini] -lad pnlitic;il traditions.” 

Mr. Andersen slr.^-scd these five {)oints: 

1. It had, “for good reasons,’^ not been 
denied that the Soviet, (^nion used its military 
fence to crush the Ifimvarian national uprising. 

2. It could not l)e de nied that but, for this 
military action it would not have been possible 
for Mr. Kadjir to ('slablij-h bis ]>reserit regime. 

3. It bad bec'U alh'ged that tlio Soviet 
Union acted on the invitation of the Hungarian 
Government hut tlu're was no information on 
who invited them. 

4. It had not boon denied that it was 
General Serov, Ina'ul v)f the Soviet Political 
Police, who personally, in the midst, of negotia- 
ting on the withdrawal of Soviid. troops, nntsted 
the Hungarian delegatinn. 

6. It was an established fact that a great 
number of Hungarians had bene deported. 

In accordance witli tlu' terms of the n solu- 
tion Prince AVan AVaitliavakon of Thailand 
Avoiild go to the U.S.S.P and Hungary to 
seek an end to oj)pression in Iliingniy. 

The resolution says among other tilings that 
the General Assom)>ly of tlie United Nations — 

“4. Finds- that the conclusions reached by 
the Special Committee nn the basis of its ex- 
amination of all available (‘vidence confirm that 
(a) the Union of Sovi' t Socialist Republics, in 
violation of the U.N. Charter, has deprived 
Hungar>^ of its liberty and political indepen- 
dence and th-(' Hungarian people of the exercise 
of thicir fundamental Iiumon rights; (b) the 
present Hungarian regime lias been imposed on 
the Hungarian peojile by the armed intervention 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; 
(c) the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has carried out mass deportations of Hun- 
garian ritizens to the Union of Soviet 


Socialist Republics; (d) the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has violated its obli- 
gations under the Geneva Conventions of 
1949; and (e) the present authorities in Hungary 
have violated the human rights and freedoms 
guaranteed by the Treaty of Peace with Huii- 
my; 

“5. Condemns these acts and thic continui d 
defiance of the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly; 

^‘6. Reiterates its concern with the conti- 
nuing plight of the Hungarian pcopk ; 

^7. Considers that fiirtlier efforts must he 
made to achieve tlic ol)jectives of tlu* U.N. in 
regard to Hungary in accordance with tlu' pur- 
poses and principles of the U.N. Charter and 
the pertinent resolutions of the General 
Assembly; 

'‘8. Calls upon the Union of Rovic’l Pocuil- 
]>l Republics and tlio prei-cnt aullioriiirs iu 
Hungary, in view of h vidence contained in the 
report, to desist from repressive measures 
aeainsl. the Hungarian ])eopV, to respect the 
hborty and political in depen dene-., of Hungary 
;ind the Hungarian peojdes’ enjovment of funda- 
monlal Inirnan rights and fi*eedoms, and to ('iisure 
the relurn to Hungary of those ITunearian 
(iti'/ens who Invo been deported <o tlie Union 
bf Soviet Socialist Re]uil)lics/’ 

While exception ninv l)e taken io wordings 
in pa^’ts of the resolution tlierc cannot be two 
opinions about its basic soundness. The inenr 
fact that no eonntiy outside of p'astirrn Europe 
came out to oppose the resolution a.s such is 
snffieicnt proof of that. Though ilie U.N. cannot 
do anything to get its resolution imph'mented 
ihe moral lesson of this vote cannot be wholly 
lost. The AVesk'rn lapses do not entitle the 
U.S.S.R. to practise such violation of human 
and State' rights as it. did in Hungary and, to a 
h'sser extent in Poland last year. This we are 
obliged to say despite our wish for better rela- 
lions witli the Soviet Union. 

South Africa’s Apartheid 

I(, 19 an indication of tho doRroc of progress 
ill the outlook; of the white rulers of South 
Afriea that while the Governiw'-nt of the United 
States of America has embarked upon a deter- 
mined, even if gradual, policy of de^'egregation 
in all sphere^ of American life, the wliite Govern- 
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ment of the Union of South Africa has been pro- 
ceeding to introduce s«cgregntion in as many 
spheres of South African life as possible. The 
South African Government lias already to its 
credit among other segregation measures, tlx' 
Group Areas Act which co]n])cllcd the non- 
white people to live in specified areas and the 
Bantu Education Act which introduced segre- 
gation ill the field of ))iiinary and secondary 
education. Now the Government has inlrodiic'd 
Ihc separate University Mducaiinn Bill propos- 
mg first to exclude non-wliite stiideiit.s from tin' 
while Universiti(\s v.hich al piev nt admits tluju 
to mixed clas.^es (Gapr' Town and AVitwatei's- 
raiid, .Tohamie^hurg), and ( ndly, to place the 
University colleges for non-white persons 
(w’hich would then he tin only institutions 
nlnae non-whiles can receive higher education) 
under a ligid and detaih'd ‘iovernincntfd c(Uitio! 
vluMchy (l](‘ white autlK'iili < would ho al)lc to 
oircct every aspt'ct of t('a(hii!g and adininislra- 
tion of the non- whites in (he country. 

Th<‘ i^jlicy i*' ndniitledly one of pcijidnat- 
iiig thir white domination of South Africa and 
if'- peoples. The ])oliey of afiartheid in the field 
(-f ediK'ation is soiiolit to he justifii'd on the 
pli' a that it w’ould offer (onality of races on a 
separated basis — a theory already discrc'dited in 
its practice in tlu' TT.S.A. In tlio Union of 
Poiilh Africa also the lealitv can he ascertained 
(-nly wnth reference to (he jiractice of the South 
African Government. And in practiee tlie 
theory of segregation in South Africa as the 
i^cicnce and Freedom editorially points out, 
'‘the doctririie of br/r/sx/rap or mastership of tlie 
wliite race in the Soutli African community 
which is the iron hand inside the velvet glove of 
apartheid intellectual theory. Tt is tliis doctrine 
and not any desire for 'fqual development of all 
races which led Dr. Verwoerd, the present 
Minister for Native Affairs, to proclaim that 
"there is no place in ihc European community 
for Africans beyond IIik' level of certain types 
of labour and that education must be restricted 
accordingly. It is a doctrine w^hich only one 
government in the wmrld would have whole- 
heartedly approved; but the leader of that 
government died in the air-raid shelter in Berlin 
md945.»’ 

It is, however, heartening to find leading 
South African white University teachers in the 


forefront of the struggle against the renewed 
efforts of educational .segregation in South 
Africa. An international conference is proposed 
to be held in London in ^arly November to ex- 
press support for the South African Universities 
in their struggle against comi)ulsory race segre- 
gation and g.overiinK'nt control of higher educa- 
tion for non-whites. The coiifeixnce would be 
pr(‘sidcd over by Dr. J. AV. Cook, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Exeter llniversity and would 
hr addre.ssc'd among others by the Rev. Michael 
Scott and is lading supported by the Association 
ot University Teachers T^oiulon. The conference, 
P is to ho hoped, would h able to rouse the 
interest of (he world to (ho struggle of the 
African })copl('s against thc‘ir white masters. 

7'he lUc.s/, Gcnnaa Election 

Dr. Kimvad A<lrnaur’s Christian Demo- 
(•nitv* Paity has Ihhmi returned to power with an 
increased majority in tlie AVest Gorman Elec- 
tions of ptemher 15. T\\q Party would now 
have an alisohite ninjnrity of -13 in (he Biindos- 
tag (Low^ TTou.^^e), compuriMl with the majority 
(*F \?t in jh(' outgoing TTousc. 

In th-e thiid (huKU’al Elections since the 
foimdinir j)f tli(> Bepuhlic in 1049 fiftorn parties 
look pari in (lu* conte-t. TIk' main opposition 
, liow’ever, offered by tl'c Social Dr'inooratic 
Ikirty wLicli was ciilical ef Dr. Adenaur’s i)oli- 
tical and ('conomic ])olici('s. The rr'sults of the 
(lections simplified Gi'mian parliamentary life 
as all but four parties wau’c virlually wiped out. 
The party position in the new" House was as 
f(41ows (figures in lirackets indicate strength 
hi (he old House) : 

Christian Democrat 270 (240) 

Social Democrats 469 (153) 

Free Df inr^crats 41 (36) 

German Party (Bight \ving) 17 (33) 

About, 90 ))cr c('nt of the total of 35,500,000 
voles were polled in the election^^. According to 
E enter, each man and w^oman over 21 had two 
votes, thic first as constituency vote counted only 
in their ow’n constituency, wdiich have an 
average of about 140,000 eligible voters. The 
candidate ’receiving the most votes in each of 
247 constituencies is elected to Parliament. 

Vote two is the list vote in which the voter 
chooses a party. List votes cast all over the 
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country are totalled and a further 247 sicats will 
bo decided by the distribution of the list votes 
among the parties. 

The working of the complicated electoral 
law may make the total numbfr of seats rallu'v 
more than the theoretical 494. 

Among the voters were soldiers of the new 
FiimdcswThr — tiie first soldiers to have vokd <0 
rjerman l^arliariK'iit'ii y I^h'ction. IU'fo!‘e 1 94*), 
(J(*rman soldiers had no vote. At the last, elec- 
lions the Bimdcswelir h id not yet been formed. 

While the Social neinocrat-t have failed in 
‘iieir clndlenge to oil'll the Christian Democrats 
!’:oin power they hav(‘ secured enough seats to 
^>e able to block any ronMitulional amendment 
not to their taste. 

Dr. Adenaui’s viet(n’y has been sought to 
ho put fnrw\nrd as liaving been due to his (dose 
association with the Wc,<t, while the Commu- 
nists have likc’ned il willi Hiller’s. The position 
is, pcrh'nps. best de^riibial in the wmrds of ITcrr 
Clh nhaiior, Iho AYe4 (lerinan Soeial D(‘mocra- 
'ie loader, who s'lid • “The Hundo'^tag elections 
('f 1957 are c»ver. The stniCLde for the unity, 
peace and fiTcaloin of I he Cerman people 
rontinuea.” 

China Aitcr Fiahl Vcar^^ 

Chinn has iivdc claiiU'^' for nanarkablo 
progress during the eiiiht vears since the roLmin- 
ing of her indcpendenee in 1949. Her First 
Five-Year Plan is said to have bi'cn a success. 
The total value of industrial production in 
China wn.s 223 4 nra* cent of lhat in 1952 or an 
averacre annual iner(\as(' of 17.4 per eent — and 
the value of her agi’ieidtural production was 
128.4 per cent of tlial in 1952 representing an 
anninl increase of 4 8 per ecmt. The rates of 
growth of indii.'-trhal 'Mid ayrieidlural production 
w'ould be impres^l\(' indc’cd. if only the figures 
bad been eoneret»' luiccreTs instead of relative 
pereemtagrs 

In an official riview' of the progress made 
i.nder the First Five-Yt ai- Plan, it is said that 
one of the early mistake's, wdneh w’as corrected 
later on. was “insufficient eonsid«’ation of 
China’s specific conditions. There was nverstress 
"vn size and modernity in some projects aiid 
5 here w’as insufficient attention to co-ordinating 
big, middle and small projects and* making full 


uac of the existing facilities, thus causing some 
waste.” 

This wrong tcndc'iiey w as soon corrected 
and a policy was adopted instead of “making 
full use of the potentialities of the existing 
cr terpris't’s to lia'^len the construction of new 
(mlerprises” so lliat Ihe final figure's presented 
a good picture of the achievements. 

Are not “()vei‘'lr('''S on size :md mnclerniiy" 
and “insufficient aUention to ro-oidinating big, 
middle and small projects and making full use 
of tile ('xisting faeibtii's” also some of the major 
ills of the official policy in India? But is there 
any equivalent iv cognition of the^e defects on 
the part of the (lovernment as there' has been in 
China? 

The real troubh'. in all these Plans, is 
(jf enurse lark of technical knowdedg" and ex- 
p(‘rienee on the f^ai'l of those' who aie at the 
li(‘ad of the governuu'ntal oi ^jam^ations . And 
the enthusiasm of the Planneic is in tlio inveise 
ratio. Hence, ,dl llic'-e e\i raoi dinary lacunae 
are responsible for thr mess, 

China aiuJ Ihe ('iiUcd Xafinn^ 

The People’s Republic of Chinn, the largest 
Slate of Asia, has l^een kept out of the world 
oignnization of Slater for over eight years now\ 
Indians lat('s| proposal to gel China admitted 
into Iho Unit('d Xntions has lu'on lejceted by 
the U.N. and IIk' (piestion has been ^helved for 
another year. 

India’s proposal was opposed by the Stieer- 
ine Committee of the U.N. Oeneral Assembly. 
The proposal of the Committee w^as in two parts; 
the first part recommended for the rejection of 
India’s proposal; and the second part proposed 
to postpone any (Iceision on the admission of 
China or the un.scating of Formosa (which now 
oecnpies the seat, in the Reeurity Council in the 
name of China) . The voting on the first part 
(T the resolution of the Steering Committee was 
48-28 (with seven abstentions); on the second 
part 47-27 (with seven abstentions). AVhen the 
resolution of the Steering Committee was put 
to vote as a whole, it was approved by 47-27 
v'otes with seven abstentions. The states voting 
against the resolutions of the Steering Committee, 
that is voting in favour of China’s immediate 
admission into the UN, were; Afghanistan, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Ceylon, 
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Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, 
Ghana, Hungary, India, Indonesia, Ireland; 
Morocco, Nepal, Norway, Poland, Rumania; 
Sudan, Swden, Syria, Ukraine, Soviet Union; 
and Yugoslavia. Cambodia, Israel, Laos, Pakis- 
tan, Portugal, Saudi Arabia and Tunisia 
abstained from voting. South Africa was absent. 

The discussion on India’s proposal dis- 
( losed a confusion of thougids among the States 
on the grounds on which China could not be 
admitted into the world body. Some states 
cbjected on the ground that China was a new 
state and her stability was yet to be tested. 
Malaya put forward the existence of her civil 
war as a ground for her objection. However, as 
Krishna Menon made it clear, none of (he justi- 
fications held good. 

If a host of States — Pakistan, Sudan, Tunis. 
Morocco, Ghana and Malaya to cite a few — could 
become niemhers of the United Nations almost 
.nmultaneously with their emergence as new 
states, one failed to understand how China, even 
after eight, years of vigoi'ous existence, rould 
not be regarded a- a ‘ Slate. “ Malaga ei\il 
war antedaleci hoih ihc Stales of Malaya and 
People's China; it was a piocluct of British 
( olonialisni. It was therefore not clear how 
Malaya could hold it out as a real justification 
for her opposition to China. 

It was quite clear (hat son\ of the Slates 
could not give vent to their real feeling on the 
matter because of the influence of the United 
States. None of tlie states of the world was now 
in conflict with the Repuhlie of China. The 
anomaly in tliK* attitude of states was borne out 
by the fart that while tlie United Kingdom re- 
cognized China in trade, slir voted again^.t (liina 
in the U.N. 

The basic aims of the I'nited Nations were 
world peace and fraternity of nations. The 
achievement of the aims would be facilitated as 
more and more states could be associated with 
the ideals and workings of the organization. In 
practice, however, the organization, under the 
influence of a group of states, was following a 
policy of illogical and deliberate exclusion against 
China. This policy naturally has led to the 
warning of the authority of the organization as 
exemplified in its helplessness in dealing with 
momentous questions of world peace as unifi- 
cation of Germany and the solution of the com- 
3 


plexities in liido-Cliina, Kashmir, Korea and 
Algeria. 

Among the Asian states opposing China’s 
admission were Japan, the Jdnlippiiies, 'rimilaiul 
and Malaya. Of these the opi)osition of the 
first three was not perhaps unexi>i'ctcd in viov 
of their military and political commit mu nt^ and 
association with the West, and tli(‘ United States 
in particular. Certainly Malaya's opposition 
com.s as a great surprise. Apart from the m- 
clireet contribution of the Chinese revolution to 
the ind'cpendencc of Malaya, China all along 
supported Malaya’s claims for iiidcpendence 
and she was one of the first countries to nrog- 
nise the new Stale' Federation of Malaya. No 
(loul)t. Malaya’s int-rnal politic.s was compli- 
cated by the presence of a large number of non- 
Malayas there, among llum a substantial humber 
of (diinesc. But China’s contribution, if any. 
tow’ards the ci eat ion of such a situation was 
certainly much less than ili,'' British Govern- 
inentV. It would however be disastrous for tlu‘ 
lutiire of the young ^tate if Malaya should 
(mhark upon a policy of gi’adiially ousting the 
non-AIalayan inhabitants from the country. 
Tile refercnc',' In Malaya’s internal political 
(lifl\‘rences as a justification for her opposition 
t > China, as has heem done by the Malayan 
de’ •' ate Dr. Ismail* bin Dage Abdul Rahman, 
luotlly eviiinis political wisdom on ihe part of 
her new tillers 

I 

Alhaiiia 

There Is a ff>rgollen hit id Kurope, which 
\pr\ seldom figures in the new^s of the .da>. 
This prcdominanlly Mahomedan tract, named 
Albania, is like an island in a sea of Christian- 
ity. It has come into the ken of the Ncir York 
Times — from wJiicli the oxtract.s below have 
been taken — -due to its peculiar political condi- 
tion. The details given by the Ye?/» York Time» 
ic very graphic: 

It would he easy — and not inaccurate — 
simply to write that Albania is a fragment of 
Stalinist Russia that anachronistically has 
managed tok survive in the post-Stalin world. 

But that is only one side of the coin. 

A traveller to this remote Moslem land be- 
side the Adriatic Sea quickly discovers that 
Albania is a country the West has forgotten. 
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Bitterly poor, harshly wounded by World 
War I'l, racked by “cold war” hostilities^ Albania 
is struggling by such means as are available to 
try to improve the plight of her harassed people, 
whose history has known little but tragedy. 

The country’s lot today is not a pleasant 
one. Its standard of living is the lowest or 
close to the lowest in liurope. Only in distant 
areas of Siberia or Central Asia is one likely to 
see so many ragged, destitute persons. 

Yet it must be stressed lhat Albania's econo- 
mic' and cultural well-beihg incontestably has 
been impro\ed by the Communist regime, albeit 
by means that the West abhors. And visits by 
this correspondent and by a trickle of tourists 
from Biitain and France sec'iii to indicate at 
least a grudging emergence from hostile; isola- 
tion, from the Western world. 

Premier Mehniet Shehn insists that Albania 
wants to normalizes her eoiila(;ls with the West. 
There is r<ason to believe that Moj^cow had to 
prod Albania to take; this step, but at least it re- 
presents an advance over conditions of a year 
or two ago. 

If much in Albania’s plight is the fault of 
the country and its leaders^ it is also true that 
not a few of Albania's maladies stem directly 
from Wc'stein neglect, Wcsteui disdain and 
Western hostility towtard a small, proud jieejple. 

Albania, the smallest of die Balkan states, 
is a rugge'd mountain laslness cm the Adriatic 
Sea. 

Il fell into the Communist oihit at the end 
of World War II and has siiie^e given the Soviet 
Union^ an outpost in the Mediterranean, of which 
the Adriatic is an aim. 

Bounded by Montenegro in the north and 
Greece in the south, Albania’s mountains are set 
back from the coast and send several, powerful 
streams through marsh and lowland to the sea. 
For the most part, the people live in the narrow 
vales in the hinterland. 

They were given the name Albanians by the 
ancient Byzantines. But they call themselves 
Shqipetars, the eagle’s brood. 

They till the soil of the fertile basins in an 
obstinate combination of pastoral and agricul- 
tural life. They are almost entirely dependent 
on it. Aud only 10.9 per cent of the surface of 
the land is arable. 


Their history has proved them just as obsll- 
nato in the defense of their rights. They are 
courageous and loyal to their chiefs. They also 
have a passionate regard for themselves as one 
people, because they have one teiritory, one 
language and one tradition. 

Il is generally believed that when the Thra- 
cians were driven fioin their seats in antiquity 
they migrated westward and moved in with the 
Illyrians in the barely accessible Albanian Alps. 
Eventually a few Goths and some Serbo-Croats 
came, too. The fusing of these elements pro- 
duced the intractable Albanian. 

The Shkumbi Uiver divides Albania be- 
tween the Chegs i>f the iioUh and the Tusks of 
the south. The dialects of llie two dillt'r wirlely. 
but mutual conipreheiision is possible. 'File 
Albanian language is made up of diverse ele- 
ments: Latin, (ireek, Turkish, Kiiinanian. Only 
a few^ words are taken to he of ancient Illyrian 
origin . 

In social matters the Albanians are like 
other mountain folk. In some groups, particu- 
laily among the Ghcegs, society is still in the 
tribal stage of development. 

The blood feud, or vendetta, has been a 
scourge among the Ghegs. In nianv places even 
the accidental death of a kinsman can be evened 
only by the murder of the guilty person or ont; 
of his relatives. 

The (dic'gs are renowned for their indepen- 
dent spirit and warlike temper. They furnished 
Albania’s national hero, Skand(;rbeg, who united 
the chieftains in a brief resistance against the 
Tuiks in the fifteenth century. 

Among the Ghegs there are Moslems and 
many Roman Catholics. The Tosks in the 
south are mostly Moslem; others are Greek 
Orthodox. Altogether the Moslems make up 80 
per cent of Albania’s 1,3(K),00() people. 

For five centuries the Albanians were under 
slack Turkish rule. Now and then an army from 
Constantinople would rush over them. But the 
Albanians were restless under control and made 
trouble when not left to their own devices. 

The revolutionary Young Turks used a mili- 
tary expedition to bring Albania into their consti- 
tutional regime. They succeeded only in arous- 
ing the northern clans into resistance. 
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- The authorities in Constantinople were forc- 
ed to abandon their plan. The tribes in north- 
ern Albania obtained their demands. Almost 
equal concessions wfere made in the sou*h, and 
Albania came closer to a united and sovereign 
independence lhan ever before. 

In 1921, the big poAvers confirmed Albania’s 
frontiers and proclaimed that her integrity was 
vital to Italy's security. 

Abmet Zogu, wbo bad bcctenc IMme Minister^ 
was forced into exile in 1921. A year later, 
be rclinncd with Yugoslav troops and proilaiin- 
td himself at first Mresidcnl and tlit-ii King Zog 
in 192Ji. 

Zog bad made bis countiy virtually an 
Italian piotcctoralc and millions of lire poured 
into Albjinia. The pace slackened with llic 
world rconomic crisis. 

In 19!^9 Mussolini Inxadcd Albania. Zog 
lied to Cicccc' ami Albania rea'-cd to exist as an 
irnkpi'iulcnt slate. 

Dmiiig World War 1 1 an Albanian Cominn- 
ni'-l pally was oi<.‘ani/cd with help from Yugo- 
slavia. Wiicii the Gcimans witlulriwv \n 1911. 
(a)mmiini‘‘l partisans installed Finer Hoxba as 
Premier of lh(‘ niwv Albania 

HuL Hoxlia at>pai<'lul) fe< Is no gralilude for the 
suppoil that the Yngoshns gave his ])aiiy in its 
infancy . Willi ibe Soviet- Yugoslav split in 191^, 
Hoxba liijiiidaled liis sivrel police bead, Koci 
Xoxe, on tin; charge of having prepared a revolt 
in Albania with YYigoslav help. 

And ever since that time, lluxha has reviled 
the “comrades'’ across the border. Even after 
1955, when Yugoslavia was being wooed by the 
Soviet, Albania lagged behind. While other Fast 
European Communists were racing to withdraw 
their earlier abuse of Marshal Tito, Huxha 
continued to insist that Koci Xoxe was an "impe- 
rialist criminal.’’ 

Tunisia 

As is known today, Tunisia is being drag- 
ged, despite all efforts to the contrary, into the 
genocidal campaign of France in Algeria. The 
incidents leading to this unfortunate- situation, 
as given below, lappeared in a special to the 
New York Times: 

Paris, Sept. 9 — Habib Bourguiba, President 


of Tunisia, declared tonight that a “state of emer- 
gency” existed in five areas along the border be- 
tween Tunisia and Algeria. Tunisian authori- 
ties said the action had been taken be(!ause of 
repeated border violations by French troops in 
Algeria. The jiroclamation reported here in 
dispatches of the French News Agency, said the 
stale of cnieigcncy v\foukl continue for three 
monlhs. 

The pioclaniiilinn aficcl^ llie provinces of 
Snuk-el -Arab. Lc Kef, Sbciila^ Gafsa and Tozeur. 

The proclamation aulhorizc’d the local 
Governors in the five areas to dispose of civil and 
mililary forces to assiin’ the “integrity of the 
territorv of tlu' republic.” To this end the 
GovernoTs wire anlbori'-cd to “take all military 
and scciiritN measures icfjuired by the circum- 
stances.'’ 

The* Tuni‘-ian aulboiilirs explained the pio- 
clamalion as falling imder Tunisia’s “right of 
legitimate def('ns<\“ 

It appeared to b(> Tunisia's answer to the 
icccnl declaration l)y Andie Moricc, French 
Dcfcns(* Mini‘-ter, that rK ucIi troops would exer- 
cise the “light of hot ])iusuil” in coping with 
Algerian nationalist guerrilla forays along the 
Tunisian and Morotcan bordeis. Tunisia bor- 
ders Algeria on llic c*ast and Morocco on the wtst. 

President Boiuguiba’s pioi lamalioii further 
dcinonsltati’d llu’ Iml-to-cold nature of relations 
between France and Tunisia. A liitlc more than 
three wicks ago, while warning Algerian rebels 
ag.ainst using 'Iknvisia as a base for altaeks on 
the French in Algeria, the President expressed his 
conviction that the j)ossibilily of further friction 
between tile two countries no longer existed. 

Since then has come the French policy of “hot 
pursuit" and two border incidents involving the 
exercise of that policy. 

French troops killed six Tunisian soldiers on 
Sejitember 1, while pursuing Algerian guerrillas 
into Tunisia. 

The sc^cond incident took place last Friday 
and produced contradictory reports. The Tuni- 
sian Government said the French had crossed the 
border and killed two Tunisian civilians. The 
French maintained there had been no border 
violation and that a “spy” had been shot out of a 
tree 500 yards inside Algeria. 
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Portugal Vs. India 

Portugal has laid plaint against the Union 
of India at the International Court at Hague. 
'J ho preliininaiy slaromenis, etc., as given below 
arc news worthy of record: 

Tliei Hague, Sept. 21*. — In.lia's tontention 
that Portugal’s declaration purpoitjng to accept 
the conipulsorv jurisdiction uf the International 
Court of Justice as wln)lly iiualid was ^ubinilled 
in detail toda) by Prof. C. H. M. Waldock oi 
Oxford llniversily. 

l^his is the second <la) <d llic oial licaiings 
at Tlic Hague of ihe appli.alion bn)Ught Ijn 
J^. rliigal for light of passage- for ufllcials and 
armed forces- -a< ] oss Indian Uriilory to her 
Goan possession on the wc^l coast Daman, which 
she governs, and two lin\ inland cik laves, Dadia 
and Nagar llavcii, of whidi she has lost control. 

The president of the (a>uit, Mr. Green 11- 
Hackwoilh (the I'.S.A.I, sits with 17 judges 
galhercxl from all ovci the world, twA) of them 
ad hoc judges so lhal India ami Portugal may be 
rcprt‘scntcd on llic bcndi. The Indian judge 
Mr. Chagia. Chief Ju^licc of Bombay. 

l^rof. Waldock said lh)itugals manma* of 
acciiplance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court made non^cn^e of the opUiuial clause in 
ihe statute, d’hc Porluguese dcr laralion pur- 
porting to accepi il was vitiated completely bv a 
third condition in^citcd in it. This condition 
ichcrved the right foi the IVnlugucse Covemment 
to exclude from the -cope of the declaration, at 
any time, an) given cal(*gory or categories of dis- 
putes by notifying the LCN. Sc^cretary -General 
and with efie. L fioni the moment of such notifi- 
cation . 

India considered tlic ( ondilion objection- 
able. It iiiighl be interpreted to apply even to 
a dispute in respr e t of which piarecedings had 
already been instituted before the Court. 

She had smuggled a veto into her acceptance 
of conipulsorv jurisdiction. 

No one would deny lhal the operation of the 
optional clause system allowed eaidi State a large 
measure of flexibility. But this did not mean 
there was no limit. This limit was^ reached 
when a State retained the right to cliange the 
scope of its acceptance of compulsory jurisdic- 
tion at its owin sweet will, moment by moment. 


The unlimited power to vary its obligation, 
claimed by Portugal, meant that other States 
were left in a condition of complete uncertainty 
Hiy to the obligation they were supposed to have 
accepted with Portugal. 

judge C/uerieio, in the recent Norwegian 
loans case, said that it was never the intention 
of the autkois of the statute that reservations 
should scive to enable a State to evade under- 
lakings involved. He added that such a reser- 
V ill ion mu‘-l be regardrd as “devoid of legality.’" 

Indiji iisked llic (muil !<» hold that the 
Poiluguese condition was also ‘devoid ol 
legality.' 

Proft^'SO) VVtildo.’k called tile PoituguCsc 

declaration ‘Mouble-far c’d." 

1 1 was explained toda) lhal tlu^ sixth ami 
last objection j)ul forward by India yoslerdav 
was l>as<'d on India’s declaration of Pebruarv 
2B. P>4(), ac*ec*])ting ipso jacto the (oinpulsory 
jurisdiction of |he (.oujI. 

In ihis declaration Imlm ^aid lhal dispulo 
daling from before 1920 wcjc excluded I)) reason 
of jin earlier declaialioii b) India on February 
1920 to that elftel . 

Uie Indian submission jiow is that if llie 
I'oi hjgue'-e did raise anv questions which would 
otheiwise lie vrilhiii the jurisdiction of lh('. 
Goiirl. those questions related to situations or 
facts wliicli arose h)ng before February 5, 1930. 

The application was merely a pari of the 
Jndo-Porlugiicso dispute, a non-juslieiable dispute 
with an extensive political background. 

India had exercised great restraint. 1 1 
came as a sliock to some people that the initia- 
tive in this case bad been taken not by India, the 
aggiicvei) paity, but by Portugal. Did Portugal 
wish to get from the court an endorsement of 
the continued occupation of her colonies in 
India? 

Portugal had alleged that the Indian Gov- 
ernment was responsible for the liberation of 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli in 1954. These alle- 
gations, presumably an attempt to prejudice the 
court against India, were entirely untrue and 
slanderous. Portugal had tried to give a legal 
appearance to issues that were really political, 
and put India on the defensive. 
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The Portuguese in their legal arguments 
invoked a treaty of 1779 with the Marathas, 
w^iich did not mention Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
or concede sovereignty. 

Until the application^ India had also iiol 
heard of the 1779 ireaty. They organized re- 
search in Marathi documents in the ancient 
Modi script which few’ could read lied in thou- 
sands of cloth bundles. But there was no treaty 
on right of passage between Daman and the en- 
<hues, cither under the Marathas or the British. 

Tin; application was ineffexlive also beeausc. 
before fding it, the Portuguese Government had 
not exhausted the possibilities of diplomatic 
negotiation as it was rccjuired to do before* 
having recourse to tlie court. 

The lilth objection was that the question^ 
raised l)y the application fell, b> international 
law, within the domestic jurisdiction of India. 
1 he court thercfoie had Jio juiisdiclioii. 

The sixth and hmd ohjeclion wioiild he 
based on the resen atlon nilionc lenipotis. India 
sulmiitte’d that, if the Borluguese dct la! ation did 
raist^ aiiv questions which would otherwise lie 
within the" jurisdiction of the court, they related 
the* situations or fads which aiose long bcfe)re* 
pebiLiary S, 1930. 

Ihe qucslie>ns thus iais(*d w<*ie (’x« !ueh il 
fie)m the sCiipe ol India's declaration. 

2^ he Latest liailwaij Racket 

Dishune’sty and raeke'leei ing is llic ordei ol 
the day. The eeunplacemt nit-vvils who are 
playing due ks ami drakes with the physical and 
moral resources of India seem to he quite; 
indifferemt about the consequences. Perhaps it 
is to their advantage, the latest biel le) roh the 
long-suffering cojiimon citizen is glveai below. 
It is from the Statesman: 

Something of a raeket is believed to have 
started in the reservation of railway upper class 
berths at Howrah and Calcutta booking offices. 
The demand for berths on the eve of the Puja 
holidays is very heavy, and ceilain people are 
slated to be trying improperly to control the 
availability of such accommodation. 

Tile reservation of upper class accommoda- 
tion for travel on September 28, when the Puja 
holidays begin, was opened on Wednesday. Many 


had been waiting outside booking offices since the 
previous night and when the counters opened there 
wTas brisk booking of accommodation. Some in 
the queues were said to have represented travel 
agents. The reservation of the entire upper 
riass accommodation on a mail train was stated 
to have been sold to a single individual. 

There is no limit on the booking of reserva- 
tion by an individual or a travel agent. Frantic 
efforts hv individuals, including some railway 
oftuii>, to scenic reservation in the jiast two days 
have met with little siieeess. ‘‘Berths on all trains 
are hooked . . . )ou can Ivy through travel 
agents . . . ( ome and meet us" — were what most 
leseivalioii ileiks at Ilovviah or in the City 
olliccs leplied to individual applii'atioiis. Some 
liavel ag(iils wcic moie helpful to those in 
difiii ullv . 

The New Import Rolicij 

We lepioducc* below a repoiL taken from the 
Stdicbman. This shows ihir mentality of tlie 
peisoiis in chaigt* of oui ecoiioinie future. The 
policy legal ding the impoii of “some more essen- 
tial consumer goods'’ is to he noted carefully. 
\\:(! wonder vdhclh(*r the exceivlingly small quan- 
tities of milk foods, ele., would have any margin 
left after I lies needs of the children of the 
iiiisleis. their sveojihaiits and (‘iiloiirage and 
those of tile laiketcers. 

We arc also assiiicd thiiL iheic is no rise in 
prices although we and our friends and acquain- 
tances aic alieadv being mulcted. Perhaps 
officials and ministers arc allowed a special 
lehale. 

New" Delhi, bept. 30. -The dominant feature 
oi the import policy for the next six months, an- 
nounced today, is that the continued suspension 
of the O.C.L. is accompanied by a limited resto- 
ration of the established importer. 

But simultaneously the import of more than 
150 items has been totally banned. These in- 
clude razor blades, tobacco manufacture's, woollen 
fabrics, watches, cycles, fountain pens, crockery, 
glassware^ cutlery, perfumes^ toilet goods and 
musical instruments. 

Also oil the prohibited list are beer, ale, 
cider, and other fermented liquors. There is 
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no ban yet on the import of whisky, brandy, gin 
and wines, although the Red Book ominously 
states against these items. '4^olicy to be an- 
nounced later.” 

Some “more essential eonsiiiiicr goods” in- 
cluding milk foods foi" eliildren, spices and 
bclelnuls will be allowed to be im])orted in ex- 
ceedingly small quantities. The Urnpo of iii- 
dustiiul prodLirli<ni will be kept up hy allowing 
the imports fd essential raw: jnalerials, replace- 
ments and spau* jjarls, llmugli here again quotas 
have been greall) K’duted. • 

It is beeauso of ibese that I hr pailial resto- 
ration of the established imj)orl(a has been pos- 
sible. Besides, tlie actual users in the industry 
liave been assured of luiaices to meet ibeir le- 
rpjirements. 

OfTieial siuiiees ai(‘ reku fan! to eonmiif 
tliemsdves to a })re( ise (\*'liniale of ibe ‘'substan- 
tial saNing"" of foreign ex(‘hang(; expected fiom 
the draslie impoil policy. But it is reasonable 
lo assume that from October to Manli next, the 
country may spend on her iint>oiN Rs. 100 
erores loss than it did during the first six months 
of 1957. 

A comparison willi the last three months, 
tluring whieli iinpoii I)> estahlishcd importers 
remained wholly suspeirdral, will irot bi^ normal, 
for this was a transitional peiiod wh<‘ri lh<! basis 
of the import [rolicy changed from the calendar 
lo the finaireial \ear. Tire ( haiige-over is 
directed towards a closer correlation betw'een 
the import policy and foreign exeliange conlrrd. 

According to Mr. S. Raiiganalhan, Secre- 
tary of the I ininn (h)mrneiec and Industry 
Ministry, the lestiielions on impoils have not 
so far pushed up jrrier's of indigenous goods, nor 
have thc'ie been complaints of decline in quality. 
Hef hopes that this creditable performance by the 
Indian industry and trade would continue. 

Ilow^ever, the new import policy does in- 
clude a number of steps to safeguard the inleiesls 
of the consumer. Liceuecs for electric motors 
for agricultural purposes, electro-medical appara- 
tus and unexposed cinematographic films will 
be given only on condition that these, goods are 
sold according to the directions of the specified 
Governmental agencies. 

A certain amount of flexibility has been pro- 


vided to make the imports more economic. For 
instance, drugs and medicines can be imported 
“in bulk”; smaller packages can be made locally. 
To save on shipping freight the import of esson- 
lial raw materials will be licensed on the basis 
of 12 months’ requirements. 

The new" import policy has been formulated 
in the context of a fuither decline in the coun- 
liy’s foreign exchange resources which stood at 
Rs. 361 erores on Seplember 20. On July 5, 
llic figure was Rs. 451 eroies. 

1’his presumably explains the severity of 
the iinpoit cuts. The import of raw films is 
likely lo he reduced hy ou(;-lhird and that of 
exposed films by half. 

About books and pciiotlicals, official 
.sj)okc‘sinrn assert ibat tlicre lias been no difficulty 
ill issuing licences in (he past nor would there be 
any in future. 

It is Icaint that since March this year, flic 
private sec tor luis made airaugemenls foi the im- 
port, on di forred paynieul, of capital goock worlli 
Rs. 45 erores. Among the couiilri('s with wbicli 
(bese airatigcmcnls have been made are the L).K., 
West Germany, lire U.S.A., France, East Ger- 
many, Jialy and Japan. 

4'liert' is already suniciciU indicalioii of the 
changing pallcin of llu.’ coimlry’s impoils. J la* 
inipoiU of plant and machinery were Rs. 100 
( tores ill 1955; Rs. 1 11 erores in 19.56 and R*^. ()() 
(lores in the first four iiiorilhs of this year. The 
corresponding figuia^s for [he import of industrial 
raw' mat(‘iials were Rs. 373 erores; Rs. -BiO 
(lores and Rs. 2(K) erores. 

Against these rising figures, the iinpoit of 
C(-)iisumer goods declined from Rs. 200 erores in 
1955 lo Rs. 191 erores in 1956 and to Rs. 5o 
erores in lire first four months of 1957. 

Rise in Prices'' 

Many years back a French crank, by the 
name of Dr. Coue, gave a slogan, for suffering 
humanity. It wtent thus; “Everyday, in every 
way, I am gelling better and better.” The 
following news is the Krishnamachari-CMm-Desai 
equivalent: 

New Delhi, Sept. 30. — ^The response to the 
lecent appeal made by the Union Commerce and 
Industry Minister, Mr. Morarji Desai, not to raise 
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the price of imported as we'll as indigenous goods 
because of the restrictive import policy has been 
“quite good/’ an official spokesman told Press- 
men here today. 

In fact, he added, Indian manufacturers had 
voluntarily agreed not to increase for the present 
ihe prices of certain articled, although they felt 
there was a case for slightly inci casing prices. 

Asked whether there had been any deterio- 
ration in the quality of the goods supplied, the 
spokesman said that his Ministry ((Commerce 
and Industiy) had not so far rceci\cd any such 
complaints. 

He said that compared to Rs. 275 crores 
for whic h li< eiices were issued for imports in the 
first half of the current calendar )ear, the licen- 
ces for only Rs. 95 crores were issued during 
the* period .Inly to September 7. 

E\en this figure of Rs. 95 crores included 
impoits of (a[)ital goods for Rs. 20 crores and 
iron and stO(‘l: Rs. 15 crores. In the nex-t six 
months — Oeloher to Maich next the im})oiis 
would he suhstantiall;* less than those in the liist 
of the current calendar year. 

Suicides in Uttar Pradesh 

The Sfdtcsnimi gave the followimz iKws. 
Although a dctailt'd analysis is lacking, it is 
tvrdenl that the niajnritj" of those unforlnnatcs 
were young. It is a harrowing report: 

“Lucknow, Sept. I L- -Pandit Kamalapati 
Tri})athi, Home Mini^-ter, disclosed in the State 
Vidhan Sahha that over 4,000 persons committed 
suieidd in the Stale during the last iwlo years and 
four months. The main reasons for suicides were 
prolonged illness, failure in love affairs, domes- 
tics quarrels, and disappointing results in exami 
nations. 

“The Home Minister, who was rcpl>ing to a 
question by Sri Ganga Prasad Singh, said that 
it was not possible to give percentage of different 
types of suicides. Replying to a supplementary 
by Sri Narain Dull Tewari, the Minister said 
that unemployment might be also one of the rea- 
sons for suicides. 

^‘Giving the number of suicides year-wise, the 
Home Minister said that 1,588 persons committed 
suicide in 1955, 1,813 in 1956 and 639 in 1957 
till April 30.” 


The Call of Gramdan 

In the third week of Sci)tembcr a two-day 
conference, organised by the Sarva Seva Sangh 
under Vinobaji’s guidance, on gramdan, was 
held at Yelwal ixar Alysore. The conference 
was attended by a number of Central and State 
Ministers and by the representatives of the 
three leading political parties of tli? land — the 
Congress, the P.S.P. and the C.P.I. The con- 
ference gave full support to the gramdan move- 
ment of Acharya Vinoha Bhave. The Central 
and Stall- Ministca-s also expressed full appre- 
<')aiion of the merits of the movement and their 
fle>ire to lieli> it. However, they pointed out at 
the same tiiiie that the ."oveinments concerned 
would }iav(‘ to proceed with tlu'ir land reform 
^eluanes. wdiicli were based on the abolition of 
all intermediat, ' interests in land, limitation of 
holdings, and promotion of eo-opeiatives in all 
its phases, witli tlie consent of the peoi)le. The 
conference also strc'ssed the desirability of the 
clox^t (M.)-operation bet wcaui Uiki Community 
d(‘\ elonnuait projeads and gramdan. 

Kef'di’ing to this last ))oint about the desir- 
ability of tli(' elos(“-t co-operation hetw’eeii the 
(’ommunity dcvelopnaait project> and gramdan, 
tli(' w'e(‘kly Vigil write'll 

“In a v('iy gc'iuaal way, that is, wlure botii 
want to |)roinol(‘ co-operative methods, the two 
(.an be said to have a common objective. But 
ti ^e IS a basic difference bctwx\n the govern- 
mentV approach wdiich is based on |)rivate pro- 
pd’ty ill land an<l the ideology nf gramdan 
which seeks to do away with the sense of such 
prof) rty. A vigoious propagation of the ideo- 
logy of bhoodan oi* r^ramdan cun, of course, 
h’oscn the roots of certain types of vested in- 
i' rests bnl- if is doubtful wdiether the same 
cliinjite of opinion can he equally propitious for 
the simultaneous prosecution of the gramdan 
movement and the kind of land reforms aimed 
at by the Oovemment’s policy.” 

“Admittcally," the Vigil adds, “wdiere tlKt 
Community projects liave failed most is in the 
crucial sphere of rousing popular initiative and 
the spirit of self-help. Not that there have not 
been any material benefits conferred but the 
main objective, that of making the people selt- 
reliant and self-active, has eluded the project- 
makers. Another grave problem which is defy- 
ing solution has been that wdiatevcr material 
benefits the projects have yielded have been 
:.ppropriated by the better-placed sections of the 
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rommunity to the practical exclusion of those 
whose need for such benefits is the greatest. The 
machinery of execution largely under bureiiu- 
cratic control has failed to activise the springs 
of action in those sections of flu* [Koplo whose 
upliftni'cnt is needed most.” 

It. would not be easy to coi iecl tliese diaw- 
backs by merely associating the Community 
projects with gramdan. Village reconstruction 
according to the- gramdan ideology cannot again 
be successful unless it is fitted with the overall 
national planning. Then “is rceonstniction as 
envisaged by Vinobaji possible in tlie context 
of the Clovernments’ all-out effort in the. pur- 
suit of a plan like tln^ Second Five-Year Plan?” 
tlie asks. 

Gandhi} is J a ya n ( t 

On the oecavsion of the cich'liration of Gandhi- 
ji’s Jayanti it is but natural to recall what and 
how far has been done in bringing his message 
home to the people. It would then appear that 
while much has l)ceii said about the need for the 
study and the i)roi)agation of the master V ideas 
not much has concretely been doru' to a(*hievc 
fliis aim. In this respecd, however, some com- 
mendable work has been done n\ the Tnitod 
States, the volume (randhiji^s Rfflccfioris on 
Democracy, published by the U. S. National 
Council on Asian Affairs being sueli an example. 
Similar efforts, made in India, would certainly 
go a long way toward i)()pularising Gandhiji’s 
ideas among the Indian people. 

Progress of Indinu FUnfs 

While India has long lieen one of tiie 
world’s loading producers of films (he standard 
of her films did not attain much height until 
recently. That the Indian film industi'y is cap- 
able of making films that indicate a remarkable 
progress has been highlighted, among others, by 
thIW'ecent award by the jury of the Venice Film 
Festival of the Golden Lion of Saint Mark — the 
highest prize — ^to the Bengali film Apavajito 
directed by Shri Satyajit Hay. Shri Kay entered 
the film world only necently and Aparajito is 
his second picture. His first picture Father 
Panchali was also an ouManding success both 


nationally and internationally. The Venice 
award is therefore also a great personal triumf)h 
for the young director — all the moiv j?o because 
(ho judges there arc very fastidious in their taste 
and refused to make the award to any film last 
year. 

Here vvio arci reminded of an interesting 
thing. While Aparajito has been able to obtain 
(he world's highest prize it failed to he considered 
worthy of even a mention by the committee for 
J^tate Film Awards in India! AVhat an indict- 
ment of the coinmittee/s capacity to judge, 
(hi^ is. 

While on (he subject of films one cannot 
hut refer to another ixgrei table fa(‘t of the side- 
tracking of the real maker — the director — of the 
film at th(^ time awards arc made in India. 
Thu.s while the Bengali filiri Father FanrhaU 
won the high'cst State aw'ard — the President^ 
Gold Medal — there was no mention of the direc- 
tor Satyajit Hay. Another conspicuous instance 
is the omission of any reference to the director — 
Sainhhu Mitra • -Avhen the dual language film 
Jagte Raho won an inlcTiiational pi’ize. In both 
these instances all the praise was sliowered upon 
tile producers hut none for the directors to whom 
all (he cre(li( wa< due. 

The Chinese Films 

'The citizen.s of (.’aleu((a luis gol an oj)por- 
1 unity (o see the Chinese films through lh(' 
initiative of the local branch of the India-Ghina 
Friendship As>ociation. Though China is one 
(.f our neighheurs, our knowledge of tiu' land is 
very limited. P'ilms being a veiy iniportan( 
medium of rommunication people^ can know 
each other better through the films. In this re- 
gard the rceeiit Indian film festival in China 
and th(' current Chinese film festival in India 
are to be welcome. The Chinese film shown 
here are mostly documentaries portraying pro- 
gress and probleuLs in the different fields. 

Most of th-c other films dealt with a parti- 
cular theme with the object of imparting a lesson 
to the ‘audience. The standard is good and some 
of the colour photographs were really beautiful. 



VlCE.PRESIt)ENCV UNDER A 

By Prof. B. B 

Article 63 of the Constitution creates the 
office of a Vice-President for India. The Con- 
stitution intends that he should be a sort of stand- 
by to fill up the gap whenever a vacancy, 
temporary or permanent, occurs in the office of 
the President (Art. 65) ; and meanwhile he is 
the ex-Officio Chairman of the Council of States 
(Article 64). This provision was obviously 
borrowed from the IJnildd States of America, 
but there is a great deal of difference between 
tho two officers. The decision to have a Vice- 
President was taken by the Union Constitution 
Committee and their Hepoit contains a provision 
to that effect in clause 6 of chapter 1 of Part 
IV. Though this office is almost unknown to any 
other Constitution in the world except the 
United States of America, our fathers of the 
Constitution, surprisingly enough, took it for 
grantrtl that it Was so vciy essential and normal 
that no one discussed its necessity in a Consti* 
tution based on the parliamentary executive, where 
the President him''clf is considered to be an 
ornamental head. 

In the U.S.A., llie President happens to 
be the real exfteutivc officer and the first citizen 
of the country, and the adminisLiation cannot 
get on even for a day without him. It is not 
only necessary that, in the eJvent of a vacancy, 
there should be a ready-made stand-by, but he 
should also be chosen by the people, Ixjciiuse the 
Vice-President becomes the President in the 
eYent of a vacancy. But even in the U.S.A., in 
the beginning, it was considered as an unnecessary 
office — he was called by some as ‘His Super- 
fluous Highness’ — and so the fathers of the 
Constitution made him the cx-Officio Chairman 
of the Senate.^ 

Two questions arise now. Is it necessary 
that in a parliamentary executive we should have 
a Vice-President? Is it desirable that he should 
be the/ ex-Officio Chairman of the Council of 
States ? 

Times without number the makers of our 
Constitution went on emphasising that our 
President is only an ornamental head and that 
even in ‘emergencies,’ he is to be guided by the 
advice of the Ministers. So the real powter is 

1. W. B. Munro, The Vice-President in the U.S.A., 
p. 167, 5th l^ition. 
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FARtiAM£NtAM DEMOCRACV 

. JENA, M.A. 

with the Prime Minister who has a majority in 
the Lower House. Is it ndeessary under these 
circumstances that we should have an elected 
stand-by as in the U.S.A.? We have noted a 
difference above that the President is the real 
executive in U.S.A. but there, is another 
difference equally important. In the U.S.A. 
there is nothing like a temporary vacancy. Once 
the Vicc-Pr(isidenl assumes the office he becomes 
the President for the rest of the four-year term, 
hi India, llie Vice-Pr evident can never become 
idle President. If it is a temporary vacancy, 
“when the Piesident is unable to discharge his 
functions owing to absi^icc, illness, or any other 
cause, the Vice-President shall discharge his 
functions’' until the President resumes his duties; 
and in the case of a permanent vacancy “by 
reason of his death, resignation or removal or 
otherwise*, the Vice-President shall act until the 
date on wilnch a President eletted in accordance 
with the provisions of this chapter to fill such 
\aeaiicy cJilcrs upon his office’’ (Art. 65) ; but 
this period cannot be longer than six months 
[Art. 62 (2)].' It is on this ground that a 
difWrent procedure for the election of the Vice- 
President is supported by Dr. Ambedkar.® So 
for such a short period as six months, maximum 
liod allowed, is it necessary that wc should 
maintain another high dignitary ready at hand? 
For the last one hundred and eig^hty years there 
were only seven instances when a Vice-President 
became tlie President of America under this 
provision. Due to the difference in the nature 
of the provision here, there may be more 
occasion when the President may be ‘absent’ and 
the Vice-President may bo called upon to 
perform his duties; but even then it is unlikely 
that the need for a permanent stand-by of this 

2 III tho Constituent As9eiiit)ly during a diecus- 
l ion on this arliole one or two good suggestions were 
given, wliirh I>. Ambodkar rofusi'd to accept. Thus, 
it was suggested that ‘time’ would be more appropriate 
than ‘date’ and illnofij, etc., were vague and should be 
made more definite. Who w'ill declare tho President’s 
illness? Obviously the Prei^ident shall have to do it 
hiim.clf. There is one contingency under which a Vice- 
President can act for a long period, that is when the 
President is ill and refuscc to resign. Such a contin- 
gency may arise when the President and Vice-President 
helong to the same party and the party in power is not 
sure if its nominee would be choi;en in a re-election, 

3. IC.A.D., Vol. VII, No. 28, p. 1101. 
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sort will be felt. And it is exactly for ihis reason 
as in America, the Constitution makes him the 
ex-Officio Chairman of the Council of States. 

The importance of the provision may be 
examined in the negative way — what is the harm 
in this provision? To me the provision looks 
undersirable for two reasons; in the first place, 
it is not quite correct to say that the President 
will be only ornamental; even the ‘makers of 
the Constitution’ admitted that he will have 
(tremendous iriHiience. Others likcl myself, say 
that under some ciicumstaiiccs the President will 
have power even Ho influence’ the complexion 
and composition of the mlnislry. He lias got the 
power to dissolve the House, to dcilare an <*mei- 
gency, to refuse as'=^ent to bills, and so on an 
nothing prevents him from exercising these poVN(‘i> 
in his discretion. Is the eoimliy, 1 ask, to be 
governed etven for a day by an oflieer who has no 
claim to be there, and occupying as he is an in- 
significant post all the time and suddenly assum- 
ing a gigantic shape. Taking into considera- 
tion the vital role evem a temporary President 
could play, we feel hrstly that cither a moie re- 
presentative man as in the U.S. is required, or 
somebody wilio is likely to be impartial and non- 
partisan like the Chief Justice ot India.' 
Secondly, it is undesirable that the erstwhile 
presiding oflieer of a 1ious<j of legislature should 
become the nominal head in a system of parlia- 
mentary exeeiitive. The principle on which the 
British type of parliamentary executive work‘d is 
that the Executive Head can do anything unless 
controlled by the Parliament. Or that there are 
two sovereigns, the executive head and the Pailia- 
melnt and they are connected and co-ordinated 
through the buckle of the ministry. Krom what- 
ever angle we see, the essential principle is that 
the Parliament as a body should be separate 
from and independent of the Executive Head so 
as to be an dlcctivc check, and in this case one 
branch of the Parliament itself (the Council of 
States) is controlled by the Vice-President in the 
eensei that he cannot be removed by it. 
But one point which reduces the weight of this 
argument is that the Vice-President ceases to be 
the Chairman of the Council while acting as the 
President. 

4 . In Eire and in Burma, a Commission performa 
these functions. 


We come to the most vital part of the provi- 
sions. The Vice-President is made the ex-ofiicio 
Chairman of the Council of the States, following 
the American model, and for the same reasons so 
that in reality ‘ his normal functions are mainly 
to preside over the Council of States.”" Our 
makers must have thought on the same lines as 
their American counterparts in the 18th century 
that the man must be given some job because 
Dr. Ambcdkar explained, “It is only on a rare 
occasion, and that too only a temporary period, 
that he may be called to assume the duties of a 
J^resident.’ ’ So far it is all right. But the 
makers have forgotten one important difference 
that ours is a Parliamentary executive and thciis 
is the Presidential. In the former the role of the 
Parliament is different from that of the Congress. 
In a Paili'inientary democracy, the executive is 
constantly under the review of the Legislature 
and the fate of the ministry is decided on the 
floor of the House. It is highly undemocratic 
and undesirable that the Council sliould have a 
presiding ofllcei who is neithei chosen bv il nor 
whom il enn remove hy itself. Suiprisinglv 
tyriough this aspect of the matlr*r was never dis- 
cussed in the Assembly. 

The qiieslioii to ask is: whal is our idea in 
having. this combined post? Is ht^ niainlv to Lc 
the Vice-President and then aet as the Chairman 
of the Couneil or the other way? My point is 
that different repicsenlative capacities are requiicd 
for these two posts and we t amioL combine them. 
H he is to art for thf( President he has to be 
chosen on a wider basis and if he has to preside 
over ihc Couneil, he has to be chosen by the 
House and be removable by it -the fact that in 
the Senate and the Lords, ihe irremovable ofllcCTs 
preside is no good analogy. 

Other Provisions 

The Vice-President shall hold office for five 
years, from the date on w^iich lui enters upon his 
office. A vacancy occurs in the oflice by his 
death, or by the end of the normal period of 
lime or by resignation or by his removal by the 
Parliament. In the case of resignation, he has 
to address a letter to that effect under his hand 
to thd Presider.t. There is no question of 
acceptance or non-acceptance and probably he 

Ti. C.A.D., Vol. VII, p. 1110. 

C. Ibid. 
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will cease to be the Vice-President from 
the moment the President receives his letter. 
The procedure for his removal is different from, 
and much more easy than that in the case of the 
President . The initiative must come from the 
Council and it can simply start the proceedings 
without apparently showing any cause, it can 
simply express want of confidence. All that is 
required is lliai fourteen days’ notice should be 
given and the resolution should be pased “by a 
majority of the llu'n members of the Council,” 
and then it should be “[igrced to*' by the House 
of the People. Hero ard one or two lacunae in 
Ihe wording which wcie presumably left because 
psychologically the makois ibouglit lluit the post 
was of minor impoitance and so it did not re- 
quire detailed provisions or accurate wHirding. 
First, rhe meaning of 'alien members of the 
Council*’ is not clctir; by context it means the 
total membership of the Council without counting 
the vacancies; if so, it could have been worded 
accordingly. Secondly, ‘\agreed to'’ is not clear. 
Does it mean that the resolution should be passed 
as it is without .my change or amendment? 
Thiidly, it is not ch’ar if the 1 I days’ notice 

applies to moving ilie resolution in the House 

also. And laslly, it is not clear when this 
removal comes into effect and will give 

cITed to it, (.ompare the removal of the 

Presidcnl A\here it is said that when the 

resolution is passed by the second House 
^■luh lesolution sliall have the effeet of removing 
the President from bis ofliee as from the date on 
which the resolution is so pas*^ed” [Art. 61 (4) J. 

An election to fill the vacancy in the natural 
course shall have to lake place before the. expira- 
tion of the term [Art. 08 (1)]. In case oC any 
delay in the assumption of office by tin* new Vice- 
President the outgoing Vice-Presid(*nl continues 
in office |67 (c)]. In any vacancy occurring by 
other reasons slated above, the eleiclion to elect 
another Vice-President will be held “as soon as 
possibleP’ (the clause could have been Wlorded 
within six months) and the new Vice-President 
will hold office for a full period of five years. 

The Vice-President shall be “elected by the 
members of both Houses of Parliament assembled 
at a joint meeting in accordance with the! system 
of proportional representation by means of a 
single transferable vote, and voting at such elec- 
tion shall be by secret ballot [Art. 66(1)]-” Thus, 
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it differs from the Presidential election in seve- 
ral respects: 

1. The electoral college for the Vice-Presi- 
dent is confined only to the members of the 
Parliament and thus it excludes the members of 
tlie Stale Assemblies. 

2. It includes all the members of the Parlia- 
ment but not merely the elected ones. 

3. The weigh tage given to population is 
given up. 

4. All the meinhers of the Parliament must 
he assembled in a joint silting. 

Members of the Slate Assemblies were ex- 
cluded because, Dr. Atnbedkar said, the post was 
not so very important as that of the President 
and the same reason probably explains the 
absence of weightage for population. No explana- 
tion was given for including the nominated mem- 
bers in tlu‘ electoral college, nor wjas this de- 
baled in the Assembly; it seems to have escaped 
the attention of all. 

It was poiiitd out in the Assembly, as al- 
ready seen, that the system should bei ealled ‘al- 
ternate vottf hut not “proportional representation.’ 
Dr. Amhedkar promisc'd to consider it and im- 
j)rove u[)on it later on; but he did nothing of the 
‘^ort.’ Secondly it was suggested that the voting 
need not take placO in a ‘joint silling’ but it could 
b'* done by other means. Dr. Amhedkar opposed 
. -e suggestion on flimsy grounds.® A question 
naturally arises here. Is it necessary that a joint- 
silting should he called even if there is only one 
candidate. Note the significance of the words 
‘elected ... in a joint-silting’ [in Article 66(1)]. 
The Act made by the Parliament under article 
71(3), no doubt, precludes that neenssity, but 1 
fid that this particular provision of the Act is 
lilt j a vires of the Constitution as under Article 
71(3) the Parliamc<nt ran regulate election mat- 
ter? only “subject to the provisions of this Consti- 
tution.” On this ground it can be held that the 
election of the first Vice-President (of Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan) in 1952 is illegal and this could 
have been challenged in a Court of Law under 
Article 71(1). The Constitution says that the 
‘election’ not ‘voting’ shall be in a joint-sitting. 

7. O.A.D., Vol. VII, p. 1101. 

8. He explained that elections conducted through 
the postal astern was liable to result in failure. 
Either ballot papers are lost in transit or ballot papers 
arc ‘misused’ by candidates. 

C.A.D., Vol. Vn, p. 1101. 
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As ^election’ strictly includes calling in nomina- 
tions also, my contention is that nominations also 
should be made in a joint-sitting. 

The Vice-Presidentship by itself carries no 
salary or allowance or powers and privileges nor 
is there any provision for Parliament to fix them 
as such. He is entitled to get only the salary 
and alloW|ances as the Chairman of the Council 
of States, (which thererforc is the reiilly substan- 
tive post), w^hich ihe Parliament shall prescribe 
by law under Article 97. Wlien the Vice- 
President acts as the President, he automatically 
gets all the powers and immunities of the Presi- 
dent, but Ills emoluments, allowances and privileges 
shall be accoiding to what Parliament by law 
prescribes |in Article and until so fixed 

by the Parliament he draws “such emoluments, 
allowances and privileges as are specified in the 
Second Schedule.*^ One thing is not clear. Sup- 
pose the Parlianmit chang('s the emoluments of 
the President but does not fix any for the Vice- 
President, does it moan that the Vice-President, 
wjhile acting as the President, gets the new allow- 
ance of thei President or those fixed by the Second 
Schedule? During the period the Vice-President 
is acting as the President, he is not entitled to the 
salary and allowances as the Chairman. 

One more point remains. What is going to 
l)e the status and position of the VicoPresidenl? 
The Constitution does not make high of him. He 
has no special status or emoluments or privileges 
except as the Chairman of the Council and in this 
latter capacity he occupies a less glamorous posi- 
tion than the Speaker of the House of the People. 
Compared with him, the American Vice-President 
has two feathers —he is the Vice-President chosen 
by the same electorate that has chosen the 
President, and he is the Chairman of the more 
powerful House of the Congress. When even 
then, he does not enjoy much status and prestige 
in the U.S.A., one of the Ex- Vice-Presidents 
Mr. Barkley told in 1951 , ‘‘It seems there were 
two brothers. One ran away to sea, the other 
was elected Vice-Pn^sident — and nothing was 
heard of either of them again” (vide Readers' 
Digest, February, 1957 p. 93) . It is doubtful 
our Vice-President can fare better. Certainly 
it is meaningless to call him thei second citizen, 
w^hen the first citizen himself is supposed to be 
pale before thd Prime Minister. But compared 
with hia American counterpart, our Vice-President 


has no advantage. Because there is no provision 
for a temporary President in the United States, 
many a Vice-Presiddnt had to die insignificantly. 
But here we have that happy provision and it is 
quite likely that our President would like to be 
‘absent’ from India for a State visit abroad or for 
medical treatment and so on, of course going 
abroad does not necessarily create a temporary 
AJicancy. Presidents can be away even in 
America for a considerable time as proved in the 
case of Wilson . And it is quite likely that almost 
every Vice-President will have an occasion to 
occupy the Rastrapati Bhawan at New Delhi, even 
if it is only for a few days. 

Mucli depends upon the future and on who 
comes to occupy that post, and v^iial other powers 
can he given to him . But whosoever comef?, to 
office, he is soon bound to he dii^appointed ; it is 
hollow without substance, an officer without 
power or prestige. Can more powers and duties 
he given to him? It is doubtful. On theoreti- 
cal grounds, there is no provision for it in the 
Constitution, and it will be both unconstitutional 
and immoral to confer any executive functions 
on the presiding officer of a House of the Legisla- 
ture. On the practical side, such attemps have 
miserably failed in the U.S.A. where the Presi- 
dent is really more busy than our ‘nominal’ head 
of lindia." It is doubtful if any could be given 
to him here. 


0. American experience may give us an indication 
of Ihe future of this office. 

‘^When the Coni^titution waa being framed, one of 
I lie delegates aiiggested that the Vide-President should 
he given something to do besides waiting to fill 
another mans shoes. iSo they madci him presiding 
officer of the Senate. But he is an outsider there, ha.s 
no vot(j excej)! in case of a tie, appoints no committees, 
and has nothing more than perfunctory powers. 
ThiMxlore Roosi^velt, when ho held the post of Vice- 
President, referred to it ‘as an office unique in func- 
tions, or rather in lack of funcitionp.’ During the 
Tlardinge administration (1921-23) Vi'Se-President Coo- 
lidge was invited to attend meetings of the Cabinet 
and regularly did so. But Vice-President Daweo, during 
the Coolidge administration, declined a similar invita- 
tion, and thn practice has rjinse then been varied.” — ^W. 
B. Munro, op. cit., p. 169 (fifth edition). In 1945, 
President Truman invited to Cabinet, meetings Senator 
McICellor, then serving m president pro tempore of 
the Senate. India, it will not bo possible to invite 
him to the Cabinet meetings because of 'constitutional 
objections, but there ie now a tendency, both in the 
U.S.A. and India, to use the Vice-President as a sort 
of a ‘roving ambafisador^ Both Nixon of America and 
Dr. Badhakrishnan of India have performed this job 
with a commendable thoroughness. 
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I 

Tn this aiticlo \vr propose to deal with what have 
hoeii describf'd in our Constitution as our Cul- 
tural and Educational Rights. 

II 

India is a multi-religious and multi-lingual 
Stale and this often creates ])roblems of a very 
fomplicated chararter. For instance, we find in 
(he Piporl^ of thr. States Rcorcjanisatwti 
inissioiK 1055: 

'‘An import ant question connected with the 
ii cognisation of States- is that of providing 
safeguards for linguistic grou])s which are in a 
minority in different States. The problem of 
such groujis (*xists in iinilingual States and not 
mei'ely in composite States. In a way, the prob- 
lem is ;i cause as well as an effect of the move- 
ment for linguistic units. On the one hand, it is 
argued that multi-lingual States arrest the cul- 
tural growth of linguistic minorities and retard 
their political and economic advancement, and, 
on the other hand, it is contended that it is im- 
[>licit in the veiy formative principle of a lin- 
guistic State that in such a State linguistic 
minoritic's must be reduced to the status of infe- 
rior citizens. 

'‘The Scheme of redistribution of State 
territories which wq have recommended will re- 
sult in many cases in bringing together people 
speaking a common language. To that ext^ent, 
it will reduce the number of linguistic minorities. 
It is, however, quite icvident that even if the 
linguistic principle were applied very rigidly, 
ihe problem of linguistic minorities will, by no 
means, bo solved. This is because there arc 
obvious limitations to the realisation of uni- 
llnguism at the state level, the limiting factors 
being the following; 

(i) not all the language groups arie so 
placed that they can be grouped into separate 
states; 

1. Para.9. 757-50. 

2. /.e., the -constituent States of the Indian Union. 


of the Department of Political Science, 
of Calcutta. 

(ii) there is a large number of bilingual 
belts betw'een different linguistic zones; and 

(iii) there exist areas with a mixed popu- 
lation even within uiiilingual areals. 

‘‘Besides, the Constitution guarantees froe- 
(lorn of movement to all citizens of India. The 
present picture of tlK' linguistic composition of 
various administrtitivc units of India, there- 
fore, can, by no mi( an.<, b^ regarded as static. 

“It is true that often the complaints about 
the i>light. of minorities in composite states or 
bilingual areas are greatly exaggerated. In fact, 
wc have noticed a tendicncy to whip up a kind 
of '])ersecution complex’ amongst minority lan- 
guage groups to secure their support for certain 
liemaiifls. This, however, does not mean that such 
groups have nowhi re been disci imina-ted 
against. By way of illustration we may refer 
to the eiiforecment, in a nun\ber of States, of 
(lomiciliaiy qualifications and language tests 
for recruitment to serviecs, which undoubtedly 
cause bardship to minoritiics. The problem of 
”-;guistic minorities, therefore, is not unreal.’’ 

The authors of onr Constitution had fore- 
v-tallcd this problem and, therefore, provided in 
Articles 29 and 30 of our Constitution as fob 
lows . * 

“29. (1 ) Any soction of the citizens rcsid- 
ing in the territory of India or any part thereof 
liaving a distinct language, script or culture of 
it^ own shall have the right to conserve the 
same. 

‘'(2) No citizen shall be denied admission 
into any educational institution maintained by 
the >State or receiving aid out of State funds .on 
grounds only of religion, race, caste, language 
or any of them. 

“30. (1) All minorities, whether baaed on 
religion or language, shall have the right to 
establish and administer educational institutions 
of theiiv choice. 

'‘(2) The State shall not, in granting aid 

♦ For marginal notes to Artiden 29 and 30 see any 
authoritative text of the Constitution of India. 
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to educational institutions, discriminate against 
any educational institution on the ground that 
it is under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language.” 

To thesie we may add Articles 347, 350A 
and 350B of the Constitution, which run as 
follows: 

'‘347. On a demand being made in that be- 
half, the President may, if lie is satisfied that a 
substantial proportion of the ])opulati()n of a 
State desire the use of any language spoken by 
them to be recognised by lliat State, direct that 
such language shall also be ofTicially recognised 
throughout that State or any part thereof for 
such purpose as lie may specify.” 

“350A. It ^hall be the endeavour of every 
State and of every local authority within the 
State to provide adecpiate facilities for instruc- 
tion in thi{> mother tongue at the luimaiy .stage 
of edui'ation to childr n belonizing to linguistic 
minority groups; and the President may issue 
such directions to any State ns hr considers 
necessary or proper for securing llu' provision 
of such facilities.” 

''350B. (1) Thriit shall be a Special Officer 
for linguistic minorities to be appointed l)y the 
President. 

(2) It shall be tla* duly of tlio Special 
Officer to investigate all ir-atteis relating to the 
safeguards providt^d for liiiguistie u minorities 
under this Constitution and report to the Presi- 
dent upon those matters at such intervals as 
tile President may direct, and the President 
shall cause all siicli reports to he laid before 
each House of Parliament, and sent to the 
Oovernments of the States concerned.” 

It may hc' noted here that Articles 350A 
and 350B have been rreontly inserted in the 
Constitution by Section 21 of the Constitution 
iScventh Amendmenl) Art, il956, practically, 
as wc shall shortly .see, as a result of the Re- 
port of States Rcorf'atiisafiOn Comnusnion, 
1955.^ 

Ill 

We shall now deal with the implications 
of Articles 29 and 30 of the Constitution. Pe- 
fore, however, we do this, wo may observe by the 
by that, regard being bad to their contents as 
well as to the marginal notes against them, it 

3. See Chapter I of Part IV of ibe Report of the 
States Reorqanisaiion Conimis^f^n, 1955; ako p. 260 
of this Report. 


would have been well if Clause (1) of Article 
29 and Clauses (1) and (2) of Article 30 had 
been placed under the same Article and Clause 
(2) of Article 29 under a separate Article. How- 
ever, this is a matter of technical detail. 

The substance of Articles 29 and 30 is to 
be found in Article 23 of the Draft Constitution 
of India. And when Article 23 of the Draft 
Consiitution was under the consideration of the 
Constituent Assembly of India on 8th December, 
1948, it was pointed out** by more than ono 
speaker hero that, as there would be '‘islands” 
of linguistic and religious minorities in different 
]<aits of India, this Article gavie a clear directiou 
lo (he majorities in those parts t(^ look after 
th{‘ inlerests of ihese minorities so far as their 
language and culture were concerned. Further, 
willi referenc,. to the word ^'minority” itself in 
Arlicle 23, Dr. B. B. Ambodkar pointed out 
in the Coustitiienf Asscmblv as the Chairman 
('f tlie Drafling Conunittoe'*; 

‘‘The word is used not mendy to indicate 
the minority in tlu‘ tcclinical sense of the word 
(as we liavo been acciislomcd to use it for the 
jnirposes of certain political safeguards, such 
as rcjiresentatioii in the Li: gislatiire, representa- 
tion in the services and so on), it is also used to 
cover minorities whieli are not minorities in the 
technical scaiso, but which are nonetheless mino- 
rities jn th(‘ cultural and linguistic sense. For 
uistanee, for the purposes of this Article 23, if 
:i certain number of people from Madras came 
and settled in Bombay ior ccrtaiii purj)ose.s, they 
would be, although not a minority in ihe tcchni- 
(al sense, cultural minorities. Similarly, if a 
certain number of Maharashtrians went from 
Maharashtra and settlicd in Bengal, although 
they may not he minorities in the technical 
sense, they would be cultural and linguistic 
minorities in Bengal. The Article intends to 
give protection in the matter of culture, language 
and script not only to a minority technically, 
but also to a minority in the wider sense of the 
term as I have explained just now ... It was 
felt that this protection was necessary for the 
simple reason that people who go from one pro- 
vince to another and settle there, do not settle 
there permanently. They do not uproot them- 

4. See Constituent Assembly Dehatik, 8fch Decem- 
ber 1948, pp. 896-927; also ibid., 7th December, 
pp. 891-94. 

6. See ibid., 8th December, 1948, pp, 922-23. 
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selves from the province from which they have 
migrated, but they keep their connexions. They 
go back to their province for the purpose of 
marriage. Tlicy go back to their province for 
various other purposes, and if this protection 
was not given to tliem when they were subject 
to the local Legislature and the local Legisla- 
ture were to deny thciii the opportunity of con- 
serving their culture, it would be very difficult 
for these cultural minorities to go back to their 
province and to get themselves assimilated to 
the original population to which they belonged. 
Ill order to meet the situation of migration 
from one province to anotlier, wc felt it was 
desirable that such a provision should be incor- 
porated in the Constitution. 

“I think anotlier thing whirh has to b.o 
borne in mind in reading Article 23 is tliat it 
does not impose any obligation or burden upon 
the State. It docs not say that, when, for instance, 
the Madias [icople came to Bombay, the Bum- 
bay (Jovernmciit shall be required by law to 
finance any project of giving (‘ducation cither 
111 'Pamil language or in Andhra language or 
1 iiy other language. There is no burden cast up- 
on the State'\ 1'lic only limitation that is ini- 
jioscd by Article 23 is that if tlrcre is a cultural 
euiiority which wants to preserve its language, 
its script and its culture, tlie State shall not by 
law irniiose upon it any other culture wliicli 
may bo either local or otherwi'^e. Therefore this 
Article really is to be read in a much wider 
leense and docs not apply only to what I call 
the technical minorities as we use it {sic) in 
our Constitution.’^ 

It should be evident from what is shown 
above what the authors of our Coustilution had 
in mind when they adopted Article 29(1) and 
Article 30 of the Constitution. 

So far as Articles 350A and S.TOB of the 
Constitution arc conciorned, we may trace their 
origin to the following recommendation*^ of the 
States Reorganisation Conimssion, 1953~5^\ 

'‘Constitutional recognition should be given 
to the right of linguistic minorities to have 
instruction in their mother tongue at the pri- 
mary school stage subject to a sufficient number 

6. This atatement ie tnio, subjec.fc to the require- 
ments of Clause (2) of Artido 80 of the Conetitution. 

7. See Recommendation 31 of the States Reorga- 
nisation Commission (1953-55) on page 260 of it« 
Report L1955). 


ol students being available. The Central 
Government should acquire power to enforce this 
right on th.e lines of provisions contained in 
Article 347 of the Constitution.” 

And so far as the aetiology of this recom- 
mendation was concerned, w^e may find it in the 
following observations of the States Reorgani- 
sation Commission^: 

“During the course of our enquiry, the 
question of reinforcing the existing system of 
safeguards for iiiinoritics figured prominently. 
Jt was strongly urged before us that the safe- 
guards for minorities embodied in (he Consti- 
tution have proved inadcciuate and ineffective 
against the (‘ultiiral ojipression of linguistic 
minorities and their economic exploitation. 
Whatever the merits of this assertion, wc have 
to take into eoiisidt ration the fact that large 
sections of public opinion, both among the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of linguistic States, 
favour the strengthening of the existing Consti- 
tutional guarantees to linguistic minorities. 

‘"We icalise that over-emphasis on the 
iiglits of minorities and too many special safe- 
guards for them would tend to keep the mino- 
rity-consciousness alive and might thereby ham- 
per the growth of a common nationhood. Wc are, 
therefore, not in favour of setting up too elabo- 
latt I systi'in of guarantiees to the minorities 
which would, in our opinion, complicate rather 
than M)lve the jirobkin. At the same time, we 
sA'Q impivs^scd by the need of according to the 
linguistic minorities sufficient opportunity for 
develoiimeiit so that they may not suffer from 
a sense of neglect or discrimination. 

“Befoi’e we make our specific recommenda- 
tions on the subject, we wish to indicate the 
broad piineipies and objectives which havio 
governed our approach to the problem. These 
are : 

(1) as the problem of linguistic minorities 
is common to unilingual as well as polyglot 
areas, the measures to he adopted should be 
such ns can be applied to linguistic as well as 
composite vStates; 

(ii) while minorities are entitled to rea- 
sonable safeguards to protect their educational, 
cultural and other interests, it has to be borne 
in mind that such safeguards should not so 


8. See paragraphs 767-76 of its Report. 
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operate to perpetuate separatism or to impede 
the prooesscs of natural assimilation; 

(iii) the system of guarantees to minori- 
ties should not be such as to lend itself to mis- 
use by parties interested in promoting a sense* 
of disloyalty to the State; and 

(iv) it should bo clearly understood that 

a State in which a particular language group 
constitutes the majority cannot be considered 
to be the custodian of the interests of all people 
speaking that language, even when they are 
residents of other States (.s/e) 

'‘The language of instruction in educational 
institutions and the language of the administra- 
tion are matters that touch, in practice, many 
vital aspects of the life of every individual. 
They, therefore, constitute what \vc r^'gard as 
ihc core of the problem, of linguistic minorities. 

“We first deal with the qiu'stion of the 
right of minorities to instruction in the mother 
tongue. The Indian Constitution guarantees to 
the minorities the right to private schools, but 
does not specifically recognise the right to 
instruction in the mother tongues in public 
£/Chools. It seems to us that linguistic minorities 
do not have the resources required to establish 
and maintain their own e<Uicati()nal institutions, 
parti'^ularly in rural areas. In such eases, theiv- 
fore, a positive duty sliould be ca^t on the State 
to provide for facilities to the minorities for 
education in the mother tongue at the primary 
school stage 

“After carefully examining the background 
of the question, the reasons why the suggestion 
for making suitable provision in the Constitu- 
tion on the subject did not find favour with the 
Constituent Assembly'^, and tlio views expressed 

9. See the ComtUmnl Asse-inbly Debates of 7th 
and 8th DeccmhK'r, 1948. 

It may be intcrcating to note here the following 
observation of Pandit Hrulny Nath Kunzni, a member 
of the StatciJ Reorganisation C ommission (1953-65), m 
the Constituent A^jombly on 8th December, 1948, in 
connexion witih the motion of Mr. Z. H. Lari (Unit-ed 
P^vinces: Muslim), os amended by Kazi Karimuddin, 
that ‘*any section of the citizoas residing in the 
territory of India or any part thereof, having a distinct 
language and script shall be entitled to have primary 
education imparted to ita children through the medium 
of that language and script,” “in case of (a) substan- 
tial number of such students being available”: 

“If our Muslim friends today . . . demand that 
their children should be given ixastruction in primary 
schools through their own language and script where 
a auf&cient number of them ack for this, the demand 
cannot be considered as extravagant. It is a demand 


before us, we have come to the conclusion that 
ihe right of the minorities to have education in 
the mother tongue at the primaiy stage, subject 
to a sufficient number of students being avail- 
able, should be placed on a more stable footing 
than is the position at present. We, therefore, 
iccommend that constitutional recognition 
should be given to this right and that tlie Cen- 
tral Government should acquire power to issue 
appropriate directives for the enforcement of 
tliis right on the lines of the provisions contained 
in Article 347 of the Constitution.^^ 

It is hardly necessary to make any com- 
ment on these observations. Tlicy are so fair 
and reasonable! 

]jct us now pass on to Article 347 of the 
Constitution which, as shown before, empow'ers 
tliK) President of India to provide, in certain 
circumstancos, “for the use of a minority lan- 
guage also in the adrrunistratioii of a State.” 
According to the lieport^^^ of the States Re- 
organisation Commission, 1955, “so far no 
order has been issued under this Article and 
it has been left more or less to the States con- 
cerned to regulate the use of the minority lan- 
guages for administrative purposes.” Further, 
wo find in the said Rei>ort^^ “that the States 
of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Bharat, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Ajmer and 
Saurashtra have adopted legislation under 
Article 345 (of the Constitution), recognisinig 
the respective regional language or languages 
as the official language or languages in the 
States concerned;” that “in otlijer States, Eng- 
lish continues to be the official language;” that 
“some States have recognised more than one 
official lanugage”; that “thus, in Madliya 
Pradesh, both Hindi and Marathi are the offi- 
cial languagies at all levels”; that “the Pun- 
jab and PEPSU have demarcated two distinct 
zones — a Punjabi-speaking zone and a Hindi- 
speaking zone;” that “in Bombay and Hydera- 
bad, official business at district and taluk levels 
is conducted in the languages of these units;” 
that “in Hyderabad, PEPSU, Rajasthan, Tra- 
vancore-Cochin and Madhya Bharat, the 
regional language or languages have been re- 

whkh we should, if we are actuated by justice be 
ibid., 8th December. ’l948. 

10. See paragraph 778 of th» Report. 

11. See paragraphs 770.81 of the Report, 
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cognised for use in th^ High Court;” that ‘‘in 
other States, English continues to be the lan- 
guage of the High Court;” that ‘‘as regards the 
lower Courts, there is no State, with the ex- 
ception of Assam, in which English is us.ed ex- 
clusively in the lower courts;” that “in most 
States, where English is used in the High 
Court, the subordinate courts use both English 
and the regional languages, che general prac- 
tic^e being that judgments are written in Eng- 
lish and other work is done in the regional lan- 
guages;” that “several States have permitted 
tlie use of the minority languages in subordi- 
nate courts;” and that “Bihar, Bombay, 
Andhra, Madras, Orissa, Hyderabad, Travan- 
core-Cochin and WVst Bengal have allowed the 
use of two. or even three languages, in certain 
areas.” 

After this survey of “the use of minority 
languages for official purposes.” the States Re- 
organisation Commission obsicrvod^-: 

“Tile present position, therefore, is that, 
while it is generally agreed that minority lan- 
guages should receive' due recognition in bilin- 
gual areas, a elicar policy has not so far been 
laid down for regulating the use of the mino- 
rity languages in the administration. 

Tn eoncliision, .tlie Commission stated^'C 
“\¥e do not desire to make any recom- 
mendation about the details of the policy to 
bo followed in prescribing the use of minority 
languages for official [mrposes. However, we 
are inclined to ihe view that a State should be 
treated as imilingiial only wliere one language 
group eonstitiites about soventy per eent or 
more of its entire population. Wliere there is a 
substantial minority constituting thirty pier 
cent or so of the population, the State should 
be recognised as ‘bilingual’ for administrative 
purposes. 

“The same principle might hold good at the 
district level; that is to say, if seventy per 
cent or more of the total population of a district 
is constituted by a group which is a minority 
in the State, the language of the minority group, 
and not the State language, should be the 
oflScial language in that district. It will also be 
of advantage if, in bilingual districts, munici- 

12. Report of the State)^ Reorganisation Commis'- 
sion, 1955, para. 782. 

13. Ibid.y paras. 783-85; also p. 260. 

6 


pal areas, or other smaller units such as taluks, 
where there are minorities constituting fifteen 
to twenty per cent of the population, documents 
which -are us^'d by the people at large, such as 
government notices, electoral rolls, ration cards, 
etc., are printed in both the languages. It should 
also be permissible to file documents in the 
courts, ct(‘., in the minority language. Likewise, 
where the candidates seeking election to any 
local bodies are required to have a working 
knowledge of a language, the knowledge of a 
language of sucli minor language groups should 
be given ri'cognition. 

“These suggestions arc for the considera- 
tion of the (joveniment of India. What we wish 
to icmpluivsise is that the Government of India 
should adopt., in consultation with the State 
Governments, a clear code to govern the use 
of different- languages at different, levels of 
State administrations and that cffectivic steps 
should be taken (under Article 347 of the 
Constitution) to ensure that this code is fol- 
lowed.” 

In concluding oiir discussion of the ques- 
tion now under our consideration, we should 
like to obsiirve that, aUhough tlierc is a con- 
siderable justification for what has been said 
or done in the interest of the linguistic mino- 
rities different parts of the Union of India, 
there is .another aspect of tliie question which 
should not be altogether ignored in this con- 
nexion, namely, should a linguistie minority 
in a constituent State of the Union he allcm^ed 
to live perpetually as foncigners, as it were, in 
the midst of the local population? Ii appears 
to us tiuit what Shri K. Snnthanam stated with 
legard to this point, in the Constituent Assembly 
on 8tli December. 1948, is also worthy of our 
serious consideration. “In every provincie,” he 
said^^ “there arc islands of these linguistic 
minorities. For instance, in my own province 
of Tamil Nad there are islands, in almost every 
district, of villages whicrj' a largo number of 
Telugu-spcaking people reside. In this connec- 
tion wo have to hold the balance even between 
two different trends. First of all, wc have to 
give to large linguistic minorities their right to 

14. Constituent Assembly Debates, 8th Derember, 
1948, p. 909. The attention of the reader s drawn to 
the entire proceedings of th® Constituent Assembly on, 
the date. 
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be educated — specially in the primary stages 
— in their own language. At tliie same time, we 
should not interfere with the historical pro- 
cess of assimilation. We ouglit not to think 
that for hundreds and thousands of years to 
come these linguistic minorities will ])erpetuate 
themaedves as they arc. The historical pro- 
cesses should be allowx'd free play. Tliese mino- 
rities should be helped to become assimilated 
with the people of the locality. They should 
gradually absorb the language of the locality 
and become merged with tlie people there. 
Otherwise they will be alkns, as it were, in 
those province's. Theiefore, \ve should not have 
rigid provisions by which every cliild is auto- 
matically protected in what may be called his 
mother tonguic. On the other liand, this process 
should not he sudden, it shouhl not be forced. 
Wherever there* are large numbers of clhlilren. 
they shoulel be given (‘ducat ion — primary icdu- 
cation — in tiioir own mother te)ngu(‘. At the 
same time, they should be once)uraged ^nel 
assisted to go to the ordinary schools of the 
provinces and to imbibe the loeal tonguic and 
get as8imilat('(l witli the pe'ople” (e)f the loca- 
lity). 

IV 

We shall now deal with the implie'ations 
of Clause (2) of Article 29 of our Constitu- 
tion which declares, as shown befone, that ‘no 
citizen shall be denied ndmission into any edu- 
cational institution maintained by the State 
or receiving aid out of State funds on grounds 
only of religion, race, casU', language or any of 
thic'm.’' It may he not(‘d here incidentally that 
this provision was inseited^' in our Constitu- 
tion on 8th D(xeinher, 1948, at the instance of 
Pandit Thakur Das Bhargava (East Punjab: 
General) who liad mo\'ed it in the Constituent 
Assembly by way of an ainendiueiit to what 
had ordigiiially been provided in Claus^e (2) of 
Article 23 of the Draft Constitution of India^^, 
namely, that 

‘‘No minority w'hetlier based on religion, 
community or language shall be discriminated 
against in regard to the admission of any per- 


16. See the Constitnryit Assembly Debates of 8th 
December, 1948. particularly, pp. 89r-98 and p. 925 
thereof. 

19. Correrponding, in effect, to riau‘»e (2) of 
Article 29 of the Constitution of India. 


son belonging to such minority into any edu- 
cational institution maintained by the State.” 

In justification of his amendment Pandit 
Thakur Das Bhargava said^*^, among other 
tilings: 

“The words ‘no minority^ (in the Draft 
Constitution) seek to differentiate the mino- 
rity from the majority, whereas in the 

Chapter the words of the heading are ‘Cultural 
tiul Educational Rights’ the mino- 

rity rights as such should not find any place 
under this section ... no majority also should: 
be discriminated against in this matter .... 
'This amendment brings the majority and tlic 
minority on an c(iual status. In educational 
matters, 1 cannot uiidcrsiand, from the national 
point of view, how any discrimination can be 
ja^ti^icd in favour of a nfinority or a majo- 
rity. Therefore, what this amendnamt seeks U) 
do is that (he majority and the minority arc 
brouglit on the sanu* level. There will be no 
dise.riniination hetwTcn any meinl>er of the 
minority or majority in so far as adinissious 
to educational institutions are concerned. So J 
should say that this is a cluirter of the liher- 
tic.s for the studdit-world of the minority and 
the majority communities I'qually. 

“The second change wliicli tins amendment- 
sc:(‘ks to make is in regard to the institutions 
Avliieh will be governed by this provision of 
law. Previously only the educational institu- 
tions maintained by the State wxre included. 
This amendm<'nt seeks to include such other 
institutions as aix aided by State funds. There 
are a v(Ty large number of such institutions, 
and in fiitin(‘, by this amendment tlu* rights 
of the minority have bi'cn broadc'Ued and the 
rights of the majority have been sf‘cun‘d. So 
this is a very healthy amendinent and if is a 
kind of nation-building amendnumt . . . The 
word ^community’ is sought to be removed 
from dhis provision beeaiiste .... the word 
‘community’ is meaningless and the words sub- 
stituted are ‘race or caste.’ So this provision 
is so broadened that on the score of caste, race, 
language, or religion no discrimination can be 
allowed.” 

The amendment moved by Pandit Bhar- 


17. Constituent Assfhnhiy Debates, 8th Dooember, 
1948, pp. 897-98. 
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gava was duly accepted^® by the Constituent 
Assembly on 8th December, 1948, and now 
constitutes Clause (2) of Article 29 of the 
Constitution. Let us analyse it here. 

In a proceeding article^ in the series we 
luive been publishing in this journal, we in- 
vited the attention of the reader to the absence 
of the words 'sex’ and 'place of birth’ in Clause 
(2) of Article 29, and observed that it appeared 
to us that, subject, of course, to the other pro- 
visions of our (Constitution, discrimination on 
the ground of sex or i>lace of birtli under 
Article 29(2) would not he constitutionally 
invalid. At any rate, we adrk<l, thisi point needed 
claiification. AVc still adhere to this view. For- 
^imately, there ane some judicial pronounce- 
ments on the fpiestion and we may refer to 
them here. 

in A7ij(tlt Petil^ioticr v. the Slnfc of 

ire.c/ Bcnaal and Opposlle Parly 

Lose J. of the Calcutta High Court liad liehF^ 
on 14th Feliruary, 1952: 

“Article 29(2) does not lefer to tlic ground 
of sex. So (his Ai'iich’ by itself does not in- 
validnl(‘ any order of tbe Stab- Covernment'-^' 
01 ’ of tli(' Aiithorilies of tin educational insli- 
lution of (lie type <lesenbed in Arliele 29(2), 
reslriel-ing tlu' jidmission of wcma'ii students 
irdo riovernment or ( iovn i nnient-aided institu- 
tions. Arliele 15(1)'- (of ihe Constitution) 
which is of wider application than Article 
29(2) proliibits discrimination on (lie ground 
of s('x on (in?) all matters and so it includes 
discrimination in matters of admission Ui 
rducationul institutions. The result is that 
Article 15(1) should be constrwd as control- 
hug Article 29(2) of the Constitution.” 

On appeal against the judgment of Base 
J. in this ease, Chakravarti C. J. of the same 
High Court stated^^^ however, in the course of 
his judgment-^ delivered on 5(h June, 1952: 


18. See ihid.f p. 925. 

19. See The Modern Review for March, 1955, 

p. 201. 

20. See The All-Indin Reporter, 1952, Vol. 39, 
Calcutta xSeOtion, pp. 822 and 824. 

21. Reference hero iti to the Government of West 
Bengal. For details, see ibid., pp. 822-31. 

22. It runs as follows: ‘The State f^hall not dis- 
criminate against any citizen on grounds only of reli- 
gion, race, caste; sex; place* of birth or any of them.” 

Also sec our article in this connexion in Th& Modern 
Review for March, 1955. 


paramount importance in Clause (1) 
(of Article 15 of the Constitution) are the 
words ‘discrimination’ and ‘only.^ What the 
Article forbids is discrimination and discrimi- 
nation based solely on all or any of the 
grounds mentioned in the Article. All diffenen- 
liation is not discrimination, but only such 
differentiation as is invidious and as is made, 
not because (of) any leal difference in the 
conditions or natural difference between the 
persons dealt witli which makes different treat- 
ment necessary, but because of the presence of 
soi^iK^ characteristic or affiliation which 
(ither disliked or not regarded with equal 
favour, but which has no rational connection 
with the differentiaiion made as a justifying 
reason. Next, the discrimination w4nch is for- 
bidden is only such discrimination as is based 
solely on the ground tl:at a pjcrson belongs 
to a particular race or caste or professes a 
particular religion or was born at a parti- 
cular place or is of a particular sex and on no 
other ground. A discrimination based on one 
(T more of these grounds and also on other 
grounds is not hit by the Article.” 

FurtliK'r^*'’ — 

"Some argument appears to have been 
addressed to Bose J. on Article 29(2) (of the 
C^)n.stitution) and the learned Judge has held 
tliat the Article' sliould be read as controlled by 
. iicif* 15(1) whicli is of a general character 
and covers all matters. Before assenting to that 
jirovi'^ion, I sliould require to consider the mat- 
ter further when a propKr occasion arises. 
Artkde 29(2) deals specifically witli (the) denial 
(A admission into educational institutions main- 
tained by the State and if may not be without 
significance that it does not mention sex as one 
of the grounds on which such admission may not 
be deni(‘d. The framers of the Constitution may 
h.avo thought that because of the physical and 
mental differences between men and W’oraen and 
considerations incidental thereto, icxclusion pf 
men from certain institutions serving women 
only and vice verm would not be hostile or un- 

23. And Sen J. (of the Calcutta High Court) 
agreed with him. 

24. In S7n, Anjali Roy, Petitioner, Appellant v. 
The ^tate 5/ Went Bengal and Others, Respondents^ 
Sop The AUMndia Reporter, 1952, Vol. 39, Calcutta 
Section, pp. 825^1. 

25. See ibid, ; 
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reasonable discrimination. It is true (that) 
while formerly Art^icle 29(2) was, in form at 
least, an independent provision concerned with 
the particular subject of admission into educa- 
tional institutions, it has now been linked up, 
to a certain extent, with Article 15, since Clause 
(4),^® added to the last Article, authorises 
special provision for the advancement of educa- 
tionally backward classes. Such provision may 
obviously be a provision, rcsc'rving certnin 
educational institutions for tlie backward classes 
or reservinjT certain niiniber of seats for tbeiii, 
with tile conseciuencc* of (Ic'iiyinfz; admission to 
other classes and, therefore, the Olniise suppesls 
that the subject of admission to educational 
institutions is not outside the ambit of Article 
05. It may, however, lip said that Article 15(4) 
has been added as an exception to that part of 
Article 15(1) which forbids discrimination on 
the ground of race or ca>ite and as an amend- 
ment of that i)art of Article 29(2) which forbids 
denial of -admission into educational institutions 
on the same grounds; but since no such provi- 
sion regarding educational institutions has hem 
made in Article 15 in the case of the ground of 
sex, Article 29(2), in so far as it docs not 
mention sex as a forbidden ground of discrimi- 
nation in regard to admission into educational 
institutions, remains unaffeclcd. The matter is 
not free b'om difficulty, but I would pnofer not 
to express any final opinion on it.” 

It appears from what is (piutcd above that 
the Calcutta High Court has not come to any 
definite decision on tlie rpicstion wlathor Article 
29(2) of our Constitution is in any way con- 
trolled by Article 15(1) tint roof. The Madras 
High Court, liowever, seems to have taken a 
definite decision on the point . In The Umversity 
of Madras (Apprllonf) v. Shayitha Bai and 
Another (Respondent ) the IMadras High 
Court^fi hcld-^ on Ist May, 1953: 

26. Claiisi" (4) of Article 15 of the Constitution 
lays down: ‘^Nothing in thii^ Article or in Clause (2) 
of Arti(io 29 Hlinll prevent Ibe State from making any 
^l)orial provision for the advancement of any socially 
and educationally backward claFscg of citizens or for 
the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes.'* 

Also see our article in thir? series in The Modern 
Review for March, 1955, in this connection. 

27. Letters Patent Appeal No. 4 of 1952 from the 
judgment of Subba Rao J. — The All-India Reporler^ 
1954, Madras High Court, pp. 67-71. 

28. Rajamannar, C. J. and Venkatarama Ayyar, 
J.— See ibid., p. 67. 


*‘Now, it will be seen that while Article 
15(1) enacts a general principle, Article 29(2) 
deals with a particular topic, viz., admission to 
educational institutions. If the principle 
ocncralia specwlibus non derogant^^ is to apply, 
tlie controlling provision would be. Aj’ticle 29(2) 
and not 19 (I) |15(1)?]. It should also be 
noted that the language of Article 29(2) is 
significantly different from that 'of Article 15(1). 
Thus, as pointed out by the learned Advocate- 
General, while Article 15(1) prohibits dis- 
crimination on the ground^ inter alia^ of ^place 
of birth’, these words arc omitlcd in Article 
29(2). The omission is clearly deliberate and 
there is a purpose behind it. A State might be 
minded to open an institution for tli,o advance- 
ment of knowledge in a i^aiiicular region which 
might be backward and for cariyiiig out this 
object it miglit restrict admission into the 
institution to persons of the locality. If persons 
from other and more advanced regions are to 
insist on being admit kd and tlie restriction in 
favour of persons who belong to the locality is 
to he rejected as inconsistent with Article 15(1), 
the result would he tliat ])crsons in tlie locality 
might be prevented for all times from improv- 
ing their lot. It is to avoid such consequence 
that ^place of hirtli’ which is included in Article 
15(1') would appear to have been omitted in 
Article 29(2) . In the same mannu^r the omission 
of ^sex’ in Article 29(2) would appear to be a 
deliberate departure from the language of 
Article 15(1), and its object must have been to 
kave it to th(’ educational authorities to make 
their own rules suited to their conditions and 
not to force on them an obligation to admit 
Avomcai . 

“Some argument was addressed before us 
on the exact significance of Article 15(3) which 
enacts that ‘nothing in this Article shall prevent 
the State from making any special provision for 
women and children.’ The true scope of Article 
15 (3> is that, notwithstanding Article 15(1), it 
will be lawful for the State to establish educa- 
tional institutions solely for women and that 

29. Ibid. pp. 69-70. For details in this cauc, see 
ibid., pp. 67-71. 

30. “A g.-ineral Act is to he construed as not 
repealing a particular one. that is, one direcited towards 
u «pecial objer.t or a special cla^ of objects.” — See 
Maxwell on the Interpretation of Statutes, lOth Ed., 
pp. 176-80. in this eonnexioii. 

31. An obvious mii^rint for 16(1). 
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th,e exclusion of men students from such insti- 
tutions would not contravene Article 15(1) . . . 
The combined effect of both Articles 15(3) and 
29(2) is that, while men students have no right 
of admission to women’s colleges, the right of 
women to admission in other colleges is a matter 
witliin the regulation of tlie authorities of these 
colleges. In Anjali v. State of West Bengal . . . 
Bose J. was of the view that Article 29(2) would 
he controlled by Article 15(1). But on appeal, 
ihe learned Judges left the point open. ''*2 
of opinion tliat Article 29(2) is a special Article 
rnd i^ the controlling jirovision when the ques- 
tion relates to the (?) admission to college's.” 

AVe feel inclined fo agree with the view^ of 
the IM'ulras High Court that “Article 29(2) is 
a special Article” and that it “is the controlling 
provision” so far as “admission into any ediica- 
lional institution maintained by the State or 
receiving aid out of State funds ” is concerned. 
As wi; shall have an occasion to see later on, 
the Suiireine Court of India also admitted the 
^pi'cial character of Article 29(2) when it 
declared on 2Gth May, 1954, in Ihe course of 
its judgment in The Stair of Bombay (Appeb 
Unit) V. Bombay Education Society and Others 
{ Bespondeni)'^'^: 

“Article 15 prot ets all citizens again.4 dis- 
ci imination generally, but Article 29(2) is a 
protection against a particular sj)ecics of wrong, 
namely, denial of admission into educational 
institutions of the specified kind . . . Article 
29(2) confers a special right on citiz(cns for 
admission into educational institutions main- 
tained or aided by the vState.” 

AVc niay even go so far as to state that in 
some respects Article 29(2) may be treated cis 
m “particular exwption” to the “general inten- 
tion” as embodied in Article 15(1). In such a 
case tJie accepted rule of interpretation is as 
we find in Marmcll on the, Interpretation of 
Statutes 

“Wliere a general intention is expressed, 
and also a particular intention which is in- 
compatible with the general one, the particuliar 

32. Reference ia to the view of Chakravarti, C.J., 
of tho Calcutta Hiffh Court as quoted before. Sen J. 
of the tiame Hiph Court agreed with this view. 

33. See The Supreme Court Reports, Part H, 
February, 1955, pp. 579-SO. 

34. Tenth ^ition, 1953, Granville Shaip and 
Brian Galpin, p. 172. 


intention is considered an exception to the 
general one. Even when the later, or later part, 
of the enactment ia in the negative, it is some- 
times reconcilable with the earlier one by so 
treating it. If, for instanoc, an Act in one sec- 
tion authorised a corporation to sell a parti- 
cular piece of land and in another prohibited 
it from selling ‘any land/ the first section would 
he treated, not as repealed by the sweeping 
t^ms of the other, but as being an exception 
to it.” 

In view of what wo have stated above, we 
reiterate our former submissions^’ that, notwith- 
standing what is provided for in Article 15(1), 
cliscriminaiion, on the ground of sex or place of 
birth, under Article 29(2) will not be constitu- 
tionally invalid. At any rate, thic point needs 
authoritative clarifioation . 

It may also bo noted here that the insertion 
f f riaiiso (4) in Article 15 by the Constitution 
(First Amendment) Act, 195], has, as we have 
s('cn l)(‘for(\* indin ctly amended in some res- 
pects Article 29(2) so far as any socially and 
('ducationally l)ackward classes of citizens, the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes are 
concernod. 

V 

B('fore w(‘ couclude this article, we may 
lefer, in connexion Avilh (he question of inter- 
’•r>'talinn of Article 29(2), to the judgment of 
(;ur Suprein(‘ Court in The State of Bombay v. 
Bombay Education Society and Others, deli- 
vered by Das J. on 20tli May, 1954. 

Briefly sponking, it appears from the 
judgment'^® that the Education Society of 
Bombay (respondent No. 1), to be referred to 
lureinaftcr as the Education Society, had been 
running since 1925 a recognized Anglo-Indian 
School known as Barnes High School at Deoteli 
in Nasik District in tho State of Bombay. Thie 
school used to receive a considerable laid from 
the State. English was used as the medium of 
instruction in it since iks inception, the mother- 
tongue of tho Anglo-Indian community being 
English . 

On filh January, 1954, thic. State of Bombay 

35. See The Modern Review for March, 1955, 

p. 201. ■ 

* See ibid., pp. 197-200. 

36. Soc The Supreme Court Reports, Part II, 
February, 1955, pp. 5^88; Civil Appellate Jurisdiction 
(Civil Appeals No. 64 to 66 of 19W). 
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issrued a circular order, headed ^'Admissions to 
schools teaching through the medium of Eng- 
lish.” The operative part of this order enjoined 
that, subject to a few spiccified exceptions, '‘no 
primary or secondary school shall from the date 
of the order admit to a class where English is 
used as the medium of instruction any pupil 
other than a pupil belonging to a section of 
citizens the language of which is English, 
namely, Anglo-Indians cind citizens of non- 
Asiatic descent.” 

On dst F(‘bruaiy, 1954, one Dr. Guzar, an 
Indian citizen belonging to tlu* Guzrati Hindu 
(ommunity, whose mother-tongue was Guzrati, 
sought admission for his son into Barnes High 
School. And on 2nd Fchruiiy, 1954, one Major 
Pinto, an Indian eitizeii belonging to the Indian 
Christian eommiinity, also sought admission 
into the sehool for his daughter. He ehiimcd 
that his mother-tongue was English and that 
his entire family spoke and used Englisli at 
liome. Rut, as a result of the order of 6th 
January, 1954, i'(’ferr('d to above, admission was 
refused by the Headmaster of the sehool to both 
the students as they did not belong to the Anglo- 
Indian community, nor wore they of non-Asiatic 
descent. There were also '‘similar other appli- 
cations for admission which.” too, ‘‘had to be 
rejected on similar grounds.” 

Thereupon tlie Ediieation Society and its 
Directors presented an ai)pli(*atioii under Article 
226 of the Constitution before the High Court 
of Bombay “i)raying for the issue of a Writ in 
the nature of Mandamus restraining tlu State 
of Bombay and its officers from enforcing the 
vsaid order” and allowing “the petitioners to 
admit in the school any children of non-Anglo- 
Indian citizens or citizens of Asiatic descent and 
to f'^liieate them through the medium of Eng- 
lish.” Similar .applications were made by Major 
Pinto and his daughter and Dr. Guzar 'and his 
son, “praying for similar reliefs.” All these 
applications were consolidated on 11th February, 
1054, hcjard together and accepted by the High 
Court on 15th February, 1954. The High Court 
made an order as prayed for. The State of 
Bombay then appealed io the Supreme Court 
against the order. The: S\iprcme Court hcld**^ 
in essence: 


^‘The impugned order (of 6th January, 
1954) denying the right of students who are not 
Anglo-Indians, or are of Asiatic descent, to be 
admitted to a recognised Anglo-Indian School 
(in this case the Barnes High School) which 
receives aid from the State and which imparts 
education through the medium of EInglieh, is 
\oid and unenforceable as it offends against the 
fundamental right guaranteed to all citizens by 
Article 29(2) of the Constitution, tecause — 

(a) the language of Article 29(2) of the 
Constitution is wide and unqualified and 
covers all citizens whether they belong 
to the majority or minority group; 

(b) the protection given by the said Article 
extends against the State or anybody 
who denies the right conferred by it; 

(e) tile said Article confers a special right 
on citizens for admission into the educa- 
tional institutions maintained or aided 
by the State; and 

(d) tile marginal note (to Article 29) rc- 
fii rring to minorities docs not control 
the plain meaning of the liingiiago in 
which Article 29(2) has bren couched.” 

In eliK'idation of some of these points, we 
may quote an extract or two fjom the relevant 
jodgment of thir Supreme Court. It declared, 
emc'iig'other filings: 

“There is fa) good deal of force ... in 
the .irgninent (hat tlie order (of fith January, 
1954) icstikts admission only to Anglo-Indians 
and citizens of non-Asiatic descent whose lan- 
guage is English. . . . Assuming, however, that 
under thie impugned order a section of citizens, 
other than Anglo-Indians and citizens of non- 
y\siatic descent, whose language is English, may 
also gel admission, even then citizens, whose 
language is not English, are certainly debarred 
by tbe ordirr from admission to a school where 
English is used as a (the?) medium of instruc- 
tion in all the classes. Article 29(2) ex facie puts 
no limitation or qualification on the expression, 
‘citizen.’ Therefore . . . the order will contra- 
vene th,e provisions of Article 29(2).” 

Further — 

“The learned Attorncy-Concral (for India) 

. . . falls back upon two contentions to avoid' 
the applicability of Article 29(2). In the first 


37. Ibid., p. 569. 


38. pp. 57M6. 

39. Counsel for the appellant (State of Bombay). 
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place he contends that Artcle 29(2) docs not 
confer any fundamental right on all citizens 
generally, but guarantees the rights of citizens 
ol minority groups by providing that tliey must 
i>ot be denied admission to educational institu- 
tions maintained by the State or receiving aid 
•cut of State funds on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, language or any of them, and he 
refers us to the marginal note to the Article. 
This is certainly a new contention put forward 
before us for the first time. It does not appear 
to have boon specifically taken in tlu’ affidavits 
in opposition filed in the High Court and there 
i? no indication in tlie judgment under appeal 
that it was advanced in this form before the 
High (yourt. Nor was this point si)ecifically 
made a ground of ai>pi‘al in the petition for 
Ipave to appeal to tliis (-ourt. Apart from this, 
the contention appears to iis to he devoid of 
merit. Article 29(1) gives protection to any 
section of the citizens liaving a distinct language, 
scriiit or culture hy guaranteeing their right to 
conserve the same. Aftiele 30(1) secures to all 
minorities, whethei based on religion or lan- 
guage, the right to establish and administer 
educational in'^titiitimis of tlieir choice. Now 
sui)posc th(' State maintians an educational 
institution to h(’l|) eonsorviiig the distinct lan- 
giuiKo, M'ript or culture of a section of tlie 
citizens or makes grants in aid or an educational 
institulion established by a minority based on 
uiigion or language to conserve their distinct, 
language, script or cull lire, who can (*laim the 
protection of Article 29(2) in the matter of 
admission inlo any ^ueh institution? Surely the 
citizens of the verv section wliose language, 
script 01 * culture is sought to be conserved by 
tlie institution or the citizens who b(‘long to the 
voiy minority group wliich has established and 
is administering the institution, do not need any 
protection against themselves and therefore 
Article 29(2) is not designed for the protiection 
of this section or this minority. Nor do we see 
any reason to liniit Article 29(2) to citizens 
belonging to a minority group other than the 
section or the minorities rofiprred to in Article 
29(1) or Article 30(1), for the citizens, who do 
not belong to any minority group, may quite 
conceivably need this protection just as much as 
the citizens of such other minority groups. If it 
is urged that the citizens of the majority group 


are amply protected by Article 15 and do Mt 
require tlie protection of Article 29(2), then 
there are several obvious answers to that 
argument. The language of Article 29(2) 
is wide and unqualified and may well 
cover all citizens whether they belong to 
tlie majority or minority group. Ai’ticle 15 pro- 
tects all citizens against the State whereas the 
protection of Article 29(2) extends against the 
State or anybody who denies the right conferred 
by it. Further, Article 15 ]>rotects all citizens 
against discrimination generally, but Article 
29(2) is a protection against a particular species 
of wrong, namely, denial of admission into 
educational institutions of the specified kind. In 
the next jilace. Article 15 is quite general and 
wide in its terms and applies to all citizens, 
whether they belong to the majority or minority 
groups, and gives i>rotection to all the citizens 
against discrimination on certain specific 
grounds. Article 29(2) confers a special right 
on citizens for admission into educational insti- 
tutions maintained or aided by the Slate. To 
limit this right only to citiz<pns belonging to 
minority groups will he to i)rovide a double 
protection for such citizens and to hold that the 
citizens of the majority group have no special 
educational rights in the nature of a right to be 
admitted into an educational institution for the 
' aintenaiice of which they make contributions 
b}’ way of taxes.* Wo see no cogent reason for 
such discririiinalion. The heading under which 
Articles 29 and 30 are grouped together — namely, 
‘Cultural and Educational Rights^ — is quite 
general and does not in terms contemplate such 
differentiation. If the fact that the institution 
is maintained or aided out of State funds is the 
basis of this guaranteed right, then all citizens, 
11 respective of wlu'ther they l>elong to the 
majority or minority groups, are alike entitled 
to the i>rotection of this fundamental right. In 
view of all these considerations the marginal 
note (to Article 29) alone, on which the 
Attorney-Gc'neral relics, cannot be read as con- 
trolling the plain meaning of the language in 
which Article 29(2) has been couched. Indeed, 
in The State of Madras v. Srimathi Chanipakam 


* Sop in this /‘onncction Pandit Thakiir Das Bhar- 
Djava’s speech in the Constituent Aa^eirtbly, an quoted 
before. 
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Dorairajan^^ (1951, S.C.R. 626 at p. 530), 
this Court has already held as follows: 

“It will be noticed that while Clause (1) 
(of Article 29) protects the language, script or 
culture of a section of the citizens, Clause (2) 
(thereof) guarantors the fundamental right of 
an individual citizen. The right to get admission 
into any edurationnl institution of the kind 
mentioned in Clause (2) is a right wdiich an 
individual citizen has as a citizen and not as a 
member of any eoiniiiunity or class of citizens. 

^Tn our judgment tliis part of the conten- 
tion of the learned Altorney-Ckuieral cannot 
be sustained.*’ 

Referring to the second contention of the 
Attorney “General, tIk* Supreme Court held^^: 

“The second part of the argiinumts of the 
learned Attorney-General lunges upon the word 
‘only’ to bo found in Article 20(2) . His conten- 
tion is that the impugned ord(‘r (of 6th January, 
1964) does not deny aduiission to any citizen on 
the ground only of religion, race, caste, language 
Or any of them. Tie maintains with considerable 
emphasis that it is incumbent on the State to 
secure the advancement of Hindi which is ulti- 
mately to be our national language and he 
stresses tlie desirability of or even the necessity, 
generally acknowledged by educationists, for 
imparting education through tlie micdlum of 
the pupil’s mother-tongue. AVe have had equally 
emphatic rejoinder from (the) learned Counsel 
appearing for tlie different respondents . . . We 
must, therefore, ('valuato the argument of the 
learned Attorney-General on purely h'gal con- 
siderations bearing on tlic (picstion of construc- 
tion of Article 29(2) . . . The arguirumts ad- 
vanced by the learned Attorney-General ove/*- 
look the distinction between the objc'ct or 
motive underlying tlic impugned order (of 6tb 
January, 1954) and the mode and manner 
adopted therein for achieving that object. The 
object or motivK^ attributed by the learned 
Attorney-Gcnjcral to the impugned order is un- 
doubtedly a laudable one but its validity lias to 
be judged by the method of its operation and 
its effect on the fundamental right guaranteed 
by Article 29(2) ... . Granting that the 

40. See our article in thi.s series in 2*he Modern 
Review for March, 1956. partuiilarly pp. 197-99, in 
this connexion. ^ 

41. The Supreme^ Court Reports, Part II, Febru- 
ary, 1955. pp. 5S1'84. 


object of impugiied order before us was what is 
claimed for it by the learned Attorney-General, 
the question still remains as to how that object 
l.-as been sought to be achieved. Obviously that, 
is sought to be done by denying to all pupils, 
whose mother-tongue is not English, admission 
into any school wdiere the medium of instruction 
is English. AVhatc'ver the object, th<^ iminediaic 
ground and direct cause for the denial is that 
ihc mother-tongue of tlie pupil is not English 
. . . the laudable object of the impugned order 
does not obviate the prohibition of Article 
29(2) because the effect of the order involves 
an infringement of this fundamental right, and 
tliat effect is brought about l)y denying admis- 
sion only on the ground of language. The same 
piinciple is implicit in the decision of this Court 
in The State of Afadras v. Si'imalhi Champa^ 
knm Domirajan (1951, S.C.R. 525 at p. 530) 
Thicre also the oliject of the impugned com- 
munal G. (J. was to advance the interest of 
educationally liackward classes of citizens but, 
that object notwithstanding, this Court struck 
down the order as unconstitutional because the 
modus opcraridi to acliievc tliat objecJ, was 
directly based only on one of the forbidden 
grounds specified in tlie Article. In onr opinion 
(he iijipngiu'd order (of 6th Januarv, 11954) 
offends against the fundamental right gnaran- 
tood to all citizens by Article 29(2).*’ 

Thus the Supreme Court clearly declared 
m its judgment in The x>tate of Bombay v. 
Bowbay Education Society and Others, that 
under Article 29(2) of our Constitution, no 
citizen could b(» denied admission into anv 
rducational institution maintained by the State 
or receiving aid out of State funds, on the 
ei'oimd of his language. As we have noted 
iiefore,'*’’^ Artieh' 15(1) is silent on the question 
of ‘language’. But, in view of Article 29(2), 
this does not matter so far as admission into 
an -educational institution maintained by the 
State or receiving aid out of State funds, is 
concerned . 

Finally, the Supremo Court declared, in 
the course of its judgment in the case referred 

42. See mil article in thus scries in The Modern 
Rik'iew for Marcli, 1955, pp. 197-99. 

43. See The Modern Review for March, 1955, 

p. 201. 

44. The Supreme Coxirl R^orts, Part II, February 
1955, p. 586. 
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to above, with reference to Article 29(1) and 
Article 30(1) of the Constitution; 

“Where ... a minority like the Anglo- 
Indian community, which is basied, inter alia^ 
on religion and language, has tlie fundamental 
right to conserve its language, script and culture 
under Article 29 ( 1 ) and has the riglit to esta- 
blish and administer educational institutions of 
their choice under Aiticle 30 ( 1 ), surely then 
there must be implicit in such fundamental right 
the right to impart instruction in thieir own 
institutions to the children of their own Com- 
munity in their own language. To hold other- 
wise will be to deprive Article 29 ( 1 ) and 
Article 30 ( 1 ) of the greater part of their con- 
tents. Such being the fundamental right, the 
police power-*^ of the State to determine the 

, 45. Tho doflniK' of pol^jo power of tlie Slale \s 

a piM uliurly AuioncNii docfruic. In Hiirhur v Contutlly 
( 113 U.S. 27), tlir Soprciiio of the I’lntocl 

flehiK'd the jjowor of the hjtjito as )ta 

power “tu prd'-iiibe rogulutums to pniniote tlio iK'iilth, 
peace, moiah, ('dival inn, and good older of the people; 
and lo If'a:i^late so as to increase the indittdri(\s of the 
Stale, dnvelof) lU uronreos, and ridd hi ils wealih and 
prosperity." — ^S( e Fenn, The Dcvdopmuit of the 
C ondilulum, llMtS, p. 210. 

Aofoidirig (o Profc'.ssor tViilis, *^tlic police power 
IS tlie legal cjipacity of government to control the 
personal libeily of individuals for the protection of die 
I ocial inti'rests (or •common good) of tho people who 
(idabhshod Mich goveriiment . . . Tlieie are two mam 
rc'quiremcntvs for a piojier exi'i'ciso of the police powoi*: 
(1) liu'i’e nnut lu> a .‘■ocial inlcrcst to be })iotecl.ed 
W'hif’h IS inorf' mipcrUiiit than the i octal iutrre.'^t in 
por.-ionn] lilaf-rty, and (2) there rniibt be, ais a means 
for th(' accumpliidiirieTit of tins end, something 
which brans a Mibshnilial u'lilion thereto.” — (Willis, 
('omiihitional Law of the United States, pp. 224 and 
728). 

It may be noted here that in Mayer v. Nebraska 
(1923, 2(32 U.S. 390) the Supreme Onirt Indd: “JletcT- 
inination by the lcgi.^latiire nf what ' onslituUf, (a) 
projxT ex(M’ciso of police power as not Imal or con- 
clusive, but IS Mibjcxt lo ri’Vi.sion by I he courta.^’ 

Th(' duel rule of police power of tho St ate does 
not appear lo have receiv(;d inurh cncuuiagemeiit or 
recognition from th(» judiciary in India. And wc also 
find in the judgment of Palanjali Sastri, U.J. 
(Siiiirome Court of India) in TIw Stale of Bengal 
v. Snhodh Gopal B(n>c and Others, dated 17th Decem- 
ber, 1953. 


medium of instruction must yield to this funda- 
mental right to the extent it is necessary to giye 
effect to it and cannot be permitted to run 
counter to it.’^^® 

The upshot of the foregoing discussion^^ 
was thnt the appeals'^® made by the State of 
Bombay against the judgment and order of the 
Bonibay Pligh Court were dismissed by the 
Supremo Court, and that the State of Bombay 
w'iis directed “to pay the costs of Ihe respon- 
dents . 

In our next article in tliis series we pro- 
to deal with the nature and extent of our 
I’unJamental Right to Property, 


“'flic Amriican doclnue of police power as ft 
di'lmct and Icgishitivo power is not 

rc' ngnisf'd m oiir Con-^l il iitjoii.’’ — See The Supreme 
U( ports^ 1951, Vnl. V, Pavli; VI <fe VII, June 
•' 11(1 July, 1951. p. 006; also p. C69. Dag J., of the 
Siijiicmo Ci)iirl, howcv(‘i*, thinks otherwise and there i« 
.1 good deal oi forcij in what he sayg on this point.— 
'M ])p. 638-56. 

-16 <k‘*laralion ivag made by the Supreme 

Court wilh rch'icnco to the following contention of the 
Attoiney-dcnoral (for India) on behrdf of the State 
of Bombay: 

“Although any .section of Ihe citizens having (a) 
(lislin-i t language, S(,iipt or culture of its own, hao 
under Arli-’h' 29(1) the right to conserve the same, 
and .alfliongh all nimontKf', w'hother based on religion 
or language, have, under Article 30(1), the right to 
( ■ ii-^h and administer educational institutions of 

111- ir ( lioice, nevntlichr.s siu h poctiong or minorities 
c.innnt qiic.slion the pow'er of Ihe Slate to make reaaon- 
ablo Kgul.alions for all S'hools’, including a require- 
ment that llicv should givo in.struction ii.i a particular 
l.inguag(^ which ig iegar<hd ai; tlu' national language, 
or lo i»re‘^cnhe a curriculurri for iniditutions which it 
Mippoi li^ ’’ 

•SfM’ i/nV/., pp. 584-85. 

47. W(^ have not referred m llil.g article to that 
porlion of the judgrnenl of tiu' Suprcmie Court in The 
Stale of Bombay v. Bombay Education Society & Others, 
winch deals with the bearing of Proviso 2 to Article 
337 of till' Corial ilution on ihm case ni^ it ih not very 
reh VHTil lo our piujiOM} iu the artkic. The intercFted 
under may lOfer to pag(\s 586-88 of The Supreme 
('ouri Rcpmls, Part II. lA'briiary, 1955, in this Con- 
nex : on . 

48. See foot-note 36 above. ^ 
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Conclusion 

Wb have discussed at length the progress made 
by us in the science of nutrition^ and the truth 
of the statement tliat tlie food in the country 
is short by so many calories would seem to be 
doubtful. The very talk of quantitative analysis 
and that too on the basis of caloric requirements 
would seem to be quite wrong. Dc Castro does 
not make any mention of Plunger of carbo- 
hydrates’ in any part of the wurld. Tiic Diet 
Survey Reports for the i>eriod 1935-48 conducted 
by the Indian Council of Medical Research 
confirm that tlio cereal consumption of the 
people in the country has been iCiOrc than wdiat 
\t required on the basis of nutritive levels.^ 
The findings of experts like Sir John Boyd Orr 
ere not different.^ 

Along with this lack of knowledge on 
nutrition, our information about the flora and 
fauna of India is all the more incomplete. We 
hardly know what people, in the remote corners 
of the country, arc used to consuming. Accord- 
ing to Max Sorre, ‘Hbere arc some 2 million 
known species of animals, but only 50 have 
been domesticated and contribute to our food 
supply.” Similarly out ol the worlds 350,000 
vegetable species, only 600 arc cultivated by 
men.^ India which in <rvory sense of tlie term if> 
a big continent in itself and is inLubited by 
people of various races in the remotest corners 
of the country, abounds in natural mushroom 
growth, wdiicli is consumed by tlu> local people. 
Many of them haw, been declared by our ex- 
perts as Tamine foods.’ There are root rrojvs like 
the much-negle<'ted ‘taro,’ w'liich yi(‘lds starch 
as good as potato, hut hotli protein and starch 

1. It would ho intcro^linK to noU; in this {‘(mnor- 

tion thftt litoratun-' on tin* '*■ leiirr of nutrition exten- 
sive. The 5th volume of (he of Nutritwn Ahs- 

tracts and Reviews (1935' 30) jiubli^^hod 4,762 ah'^tnieK 
of .«‘Cientifif pnptr^ and books on various aspects of the 
subjeeft and the flood apiiears to b(* increa.siuj; rafhcM 
thfin dirnin’shinv' — (Aykroyd. Human Nutrition' op. 
cit., pp. 11-12). 

2. Indian Council of Medical Research, Ropoit 
on the Rpflult of DiH .Surveys in India (1935-48). 

3. Quoted in Modern Review* February, 

1952, p. 114. Alao see the League of Nations. Nutrition, 

mb, p. 9. 

4 . De Oaatro, op.oii., p. 96. 


content is high. A. K. Yegna Narayana Aiyer 
gives a list of as many 84 so-called famine 
foods being consumed by people, all rich in 
nutrients.^ Our village-folk have, however, been 
living on them for centurie.s and keeping them- 
selves quite fit. 

Mrs. Wiser wlio made a comprehensive 
study of the foods of a Hindu village — ^Karim- 
pur ill U.P. — said; 

“The village looks to its trees as a spe- 
cial source of variety in the diet. And the 
trees have something to suffer during most 
of the year. Some of the fruits like the neem 
and peepul berries, wc would never consider 
as liuifian food, and in government publica- 
catioas they are listed as famine foods. But 
the children cat them in large quantities and 
farmers munch them on their way to and 
from the ficlds.’'^^ 

Rho further added that 

‘^Thc children also gather and eat the 
blo.ssoms of the Mahwua tree, and forage from 
wild plums.”’ 

There is no lack of such other unknown 
foods in otlior ])arts of the country as well. 
Tho lat^ Mr. Sivaswami of the Servant.^ of 
India Society gives details of the food habits 
of two of the aboriginal tribes of Malabar 
— the Paniyans and Arandan.s. According to 
him the staple food of the Arandsns for a great 
part of the year consists of wild roots, most 
common out of them being Katiyange, Venni, 
Kroano, Noore, Kclenge and Kavalc.” These 

5. PnpiT read by him on ‘.Subsidiaiy Foods’ at the 
.Symposium on FcMui and Population at the Central 
Food Tochnolof;ie[tl Research Institute, Mysore in 
May, 1951, pp. 117 to 124. 

0 Charlotte Viall Wiser; The Foods oj a Hindu 
Vilhijc of North India, Rurchu of htntistir.<i and Eco^ 
hnwo' Hesvarciu UP Bulletin No. 2, July 1936 p. 15. 

7. Ibid., j). 1.^ 

8 K. G. Sivaswami and others, Food Control and 
\utrUion Purveys— M alahar and South Kanata. There 
aie many more cases of other lural studie.s whi ili re^er 
to the dieta*v habits of rural India. We may mention 
in this .?onnection the Hon. Jamff. W. Boat {Forest 
hije in Indi/i, London, n. 122) who, while describing 
tlSn. Baiga farmer of Madhya Pradesh, says. 

There are wild fruits in plenty, some voy nouri-shing 
mots, ho^y for the taking by brave men, and jungi 
that are delicious . , . Ono of the meals I have ever 
enjoyed oonnista of fiah, venison with wild yams, as 
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aboriginal and tribal people who number 
many as 19 millions in India are living on most 
of such ignored foods and are yet keeping more 
than fit. 

Wild varieties in India are innumerable. 
And the missing constituents of food are sup- 
plied by these. Again, to quote Mrs. Wiser, 

‘^Thc children are the ones who let their 
physical needs direct theT foraging. None of 
the edible fruits miss them. The wild ones 
which they cat, wt know little about. But 
wc feel sure that they must supply some 
vitamin C, and calories, and perhaps some of 
the iron which they need. The gum from the 
gum aeaoia tree of which they arc particu- 
larly fond, must add calories, if nothing 
more/’® 

Dr. Dube m his description of a South 
Indian Village, says that in the rainy season 
almost everyone prows some vegetables and 
ereepers, and these arc in most eases the only 
vepetahlrs regularly eaten in any part of the 
year.^® Ifunting is done regularly by a very 
limited num])er of people. Although surround- 
ings of the village afford very few opportuni- 
ties for the eolleetion of wild food, mango, 
jaman, tendrr leaves and berries are eagerly 
eaten.ii Then there are innumerable festivals 
celebrated throughout rural India when special 
dishes are cooked in every houso.^^ 

Wo liave adapted ourselves to the variety 
of foods through rrntiiries.^® According to Dr. 

rrainy truffles as I darocl to mt, mango food from the 
wiki fruit, and hcn(\v for the desert ” 

Again, this i.s not peculiar to Madhya Pradesh or 
lh(’ Baipas. W. Burns of the Soil — StudiCfi of the 

fndinn Cultivator, New Delhi, 1941) pen-pictures 

of I he cultivator all over India hy those who had 
first-hand knowledge of the habits of peasants. Not 
to ipeak of the northern -rfultivator of the Punjab or 
U.P., even the Madras cultivator (])p. 2-a), the Ben- 
gal 'Cultivator (pp. 32 and 34) and the Berar cultivator 
(pp. 78-79), consumes food which cannot certainly be 
said to bo lacking in quantity at least. 

9. Wiser, ibid.^ p. 60. 

10. S. C. Dube. Indian Village, 1955, p. 80. 

11. Ibid., pp. 84-85. 

12. Ibid., pp. 88-130. 

13. H. H. Mit/(vhell, Divir;ion of Animal Nutrition, 
Illinois University in an article in the Journal of 
American Dietetic Association (20) 8, September 1944' 
mentions a number of intitances of adjustments of th« 
human body to a reduced intake of protein, calcium 
and vitamins. A'Ctcording to him, every human bein>? 
is pofiessed with what ia known as 'Adaptation Energy'. 
It is this energy, according to him, which is responBiole 


Aykroyd, a diet containing just two items, a 
whole cereal (e.gf., oatmeal) and skimmed milk, 
would be reasonably adequate in nutritive 
value. We cannot under the circumstances say 
with certainty that our food is quite unwhole- 
some. If at all Wo are keen to improve our food, 
let U.S not look to seienre more and ridicule our- 
selves in the eyes of the world. We will auto- 
matically be able to add more of milk, fish and 
many other things, if the poor and the' middle 
classes are promised a better share of the 
national income. There is, in fact, no reason to 
believe that we are tho most underfed country 
in the world or that we are and have been suffer- 
ing from even those foods which supply fuel, 
— cereals — to the body. 

VII 

Coming to the relation between acreflc'^' 
under foodgrains and the increase in population 
it miiy be added that historical scries for acre- 
age and yield of various crops are not available, 
and it would seem to be rather ridiculous to 
make any comjiarative study in their absence. 
During the ‘forties' when most of the work was 
done by <^minent scholars like Dr. Cyan Chand, 
Do statistics worth the name were available 
from areas known as Princely States. This being 
the case, they restricted their study to British 
India only. Even if it is accepted that the figures 
acreage and production of varioUsS crops were 
(orrect for British India, we will not be justified 
lo make any categorical statement for the whole 
of India. Particularly, when we know that the 
States were intermixed with the rest of India 
and covered an area of as much as 592,330 
square miles, a little less than half of the pre- 
sent area of th(» Union which is about 12 lakh 
square miles. This vast territory was inhabited 
only by 92.8 million people. This, in other 

word\ mean that States which covered 
as much as 47 per cent of the total -area, had 
fmly to support a population of 26 per cent of 
the total. Certainly the then British India was 

for iIm' Mirvival of the people of South-Ea^t Acia 
iti s])ite of diet nonnidered as poor by nations. 

Tliv ronrliivion ii “It probablv accounts for the ability 
of yon nrjfl me fo es' hew with impunity such protec- 
,i\f foods ai! milk, .spinach, turnip green.s or the like 
if we do Tfot like them. It is an important phase of 
that eapacifv of the human r.ue 1o s\irvdve and thrive 
in all .''limates and regions of the world.” 

14. All figures for States are from White Paper 
on States. 
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depending for its food supply upon many of these 
States. Increases-decreases in acreage in this 
lialf of the country must also be taken into con- 
sideration, if any correct conclusion is to be 
arrived at. As this is not possible, this method 
of approach to the problem lias got to be re- 
jected outright. 

VIII 

Prodi CTioN Statistics 

While agreeing in principle with Dr. Thomas 
that conclusions based on acreage statistics are 
most unsatisfactory, and do not reflect the 
improvements in land and other conditions fac- 
tors, wc have io admit that the production 
statistics for the country have been still worse. 
There may be some grain or reliability in the 
data relating to acreage, but even that much is 
missing' with regard to production. This is the 
main reason which has led to many contradictory 
conclusions. The findings of Dr. Thomas, Sir 
Meek and Prof. Karve alrmdy referred to that 
food production had been keeping pace or 
xven going ahead of population incnaise, can- 
not be relied upon on tliis basis. Tu fact, the 
whole of the discussion based on acreage or 
production has to be discarded and conclusions, 
if any, arc to be drawn from oilier sources. 

IX 

TR^nE PAqnT:im 

Having failed to estahlisli their theory on 
the basis of nutritixe levels or aereage and 
|'»roduction figures, the Iasi, mainstay with the 
votaries of the shortage school rests on the 
trade pattern. The data with regard to import 
and export of foodgrains is most reliable and 
as already explained, efforts have been made 
by Mr. Gopalaswaini to prove his thesis on 
this basis. 

Examining the position for tlie period 
1'920-21 to 1936-37, it would be wrong to deal 
with India and Burma separately wlum tliey 
formed one political unit. A study of Tabk' I 
would reveal that even if we ignore P>nnna’s' 
exports to other countries^ India was a n(“t 
exporter of fc^idgrains. Adam Smith pointed 
out some two centuries hack: 

'Tt is tho maxim of every prudent master 
of a family, never to attempt to make at 
Jmme wJiat it will cost him more to make 
than to buy."^® 


No wonder then if these import^; from 
Burma were in response to this normal prin- 
ciple of economics. 

But even if we 'are to treat Burma and 
India as separate units, increasing imports of 
rice and decreasing exports of wheat did not 
necessarily represent any real shortage at home. 
Some other factors would seem to he respon- 
sible for the phenomena. Let us then analyse 
the count ly’s import and export position in 
food which largely consisted of rice and wheat. 

Bice Import 

Before separation in 1937, India was get- 
ting her supplies of rice mainly from Burma. 
This will he explicit from Table T which gives 
the pattern of food trade in India from 1920- 
21 to 1936-37. (vSee Table I) . 

This shows that rice imports fiom Burma 
did not follow a steady pace. From oup mil- 
lion tons in 1921-22, they fell to nearly half a 
million tons both in 1923-24 and 192*1-25. Tlmy 
toadied the peak of 2.2 million toiK in 1934- 
35 to be followed by a sharp decline to 1.7 
^lnd 1.0 million tons in the two following 
years. This downward tixnd in imports conti- 
nued in the first two years after separation. 

Many factors were responsible for these 
fluctuations in rice imports from Buiina. One 
was that tho Burma rice was of a rdativelv 
low quality^® and the dieapesb variety. It 
catered to the taste of poor South Indians 
whose favourite dish was ‘Kehiclui’ (a pre- 
paration of rice and pulses). 

Furl her a study of the price diffc’rcntial 
of low grade rice in India and Buruia will 
show that Burma rice was invariably cheaper 
than the coarse varieties of Madras and Bom- 
bay. While the price per maund of such coarso 
varieties in Burma varied between Rs. 2-11-7 
and Rs, 1-3-5 in the year 1934-35 (Table 11),^^ 

1,5 Adam wSmifh, An Inquiry info the Nature and 
Cannes of the ]VeaUh of Nations (Ed., \V. R. Sc.’Otl, 
1925), Vol. 1, p. 457. 

16. Report on the Marlccling of Rice in India and 
Burma, llMl, p. 71, sfiys: “The great bulk of the rice 
imported into thi^ country, oom^ists of n'latively low 
qimJitiea, such as. Big and Small Mills Specials and 
raw ricc« milled in Burma chiefly from the Nagasein 
and Lotywezin paddies.” 

17. Ibid., pp. 664 to 667, 
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Table I 


Trade 

in Foodgrains {United India including Burma) 1920-21 to 19S6-37 

(In thousand tons) 

Year 

— ' — Importfi 

All foodgrain^ Rice iinports 
from Burma 

Exports 

All foodgrains 
ic.vci. Burma) 

>\ct Export ( — ) 

1 iiiports ( -f- ) 

Index 

1920-21 

237 

1 ,055 

611 

—374 

-400 

1921-22 

741 

l.(XKl 

422 

-f319 

-f 85.3 

1922-23 

262 

703 

783 

—521 

—139.3 

1923-24 

298 

541 

611 

—313 

— 84.0 

1924-25 

205 

629 

2,457 

—2,252 

—602.1 

1925-26 

212 

1,016 

875 

—663 

—177.3 

1926-27 

205 

723 

760 

—,561 

—150.0 

'1927-28 

816 

1 .103 

1,009 

—193 

— 51.6 

192H-29 

966 

1 ,253 

885 

— 81 

— 21.7 

1929-30 

573 

1.089 

603 

— 30 

— 8.0 

1930-31 

423 

986 

765 

-^342 

— 91.4 

19:M-32 

337 

1.255 

618 

—281 

— 75.1 

1932-33 

205 

1.046, 

520 

--225 

— 60.2 

1933-34 

300 

1,789 

166 

166 

— 44.4 

1934-35 

582 

2.200 

488 

-f 94 

+ 25.3 

1935-36 

768 

1,747 

422 

—346 

— 92.5 

1936-37 

345 

1 .620 

720 

—375 

—100.3 

Soi'Rri-;: ( 

r'ohimns 2 and 4 adapted from 
p. 312 and column 3 from the 
and Burma, 1941, p. 63, and is 

,'\j)lH“ndic(s to Part 1-B. Ctnsus licport, 1951, 
Iteport on the Marketing of Rice in India 
the total of rice and paddy. 


flip rivoi‘ao(' jn'iro of a variety like 

^Ciisiinia’ in ]\Iaflras and Tattani’ m Bombay 
wn.s Pis. 3-5-1' and 3«15-2 ]ier niauiid res- 
prcilvelv iii (Sco Table IT). 

ddio Burma riee Avas bein" Hold at 
Its. 3-5-0 per manrul, in the city of Madras, 
whereas local rice would cost Bs. 4-5 per 
maiindd^ As for the imimrls from other eonn- 
tiies they also eonsisbrd mainly of broken riee 
of the cheapest variety 

Since the supplies of cheap rice were 
available from outside, the (Vop Planning 
Sub-Commit(('e (1934) n’commended that no 
more area should be broup:ht under rice.^' 
Various provinces, therefore, made every effort 
to encourage cash crops.-- But the area under 
such crops imju'oved only slij^htly, while that 
under rice remained practically stationary. In 

IS. Ibid., p. 543. 

19. Ibid., p. 200. 

20. Ibid., p. 70. 

21. Dr. Baljit Singh, Population and Food Plan- 
ning in India, Bombay, 1947, p. 97. 

22. Brij Narain, India Before and Since ike Crisis, 
Vol. II, 1939, p. 385. 


I 

the abs(‘nce of any alternative demand for 
ca'-h crops, the cultivator found it very difl5- 
(u't to reduci cultivation of rice when the 
jjiices were fallinfi; and particidarly when there 
was no api)reciable deTuand for any competi- 
tive crop. 

World Demand: Trout the years 1909-13 to 
1936-37, the avera^a' world production of rice (ex- 
fludinp: China) rose from. 50.4 to 64.4 million 
tolls, ?.e., by about 28 per cent.^^ The coun- 
tries mainly responsible for the increases were 
India, Burma, Siam. Japan and Korea. Rice is 
fonsumed rnairdy by the* countries in Asia. In 
Turojie, France Avas the chief importer 
of rice, that too from Tiido-China. The world 
market in rice bcinjr thus tight, Hhc Govern- 
ment of India made efforts to find market for 
Burma rice in India. It imposed a protective 
duty of tAvelve annas per maund on all foreign 
imports of rice Avith effect from April, 1, 1935,-^ 
with the result that the imports of broken rice, 


23. Rice Report, op. cit, p. 2. 

24. G. B. Jather and S. G. Ben, Indian Econo^ 
mice, Vol. I, 1949, p. 187. 
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Table II 

Comparative Prices of Various Burma Varieties {S2-2-7 lb, in Rs. As.). Prices are 


per maund of 


Year 

Big Mills 

Small Mills 

1933 

1 12 3 

1 13 11 

1934 

1 13 9 

1 14 10 

1935 

2 7 5 

2 8 8 

4936 

2 3 11 

2 7 2 

1937 

2 8 3 

2 9 10 

chiefly 

from Thailand, steadily 

declined from 


283,000 tons in 1934-35 tn 18,000 tons in 

1936 - 36.25 

The Real Position 

Rice imports ;is wc liavo already seen did 
not maint*ain any set level. The area under 
rice varied only from 80.3 to 84.9 million 
acres for India includin*/ Biuina and 70 to 72 
irullion acres for India alone during the period 
1920-21 to 193()-37.2« This absence of any re- 
lationship between rice imports and the area 
under rice would show that tlioiigh India 
depended on Burma for the supply of cheap 
rioe, it would not be correct to say that she 
could not produce at home her normal require- 
ments or that the increasing prei-sure of popu- 
lation was in any way r(\sf)onsiblc for these 
imports. 

The real pi'sition on the otlur hand 
appears to be that Burm-i had a large export- 
able surplus of rice I’or which there was no 
world demand. Cost of production in Burma 
was low because of cheap labour. Mori'over, 
th,e land there was not fit for the cultivation 
of any other crop. When it formed part of 
India there were no trade restrictions between 
the two areas. As most of the liurma business 
was in the hands of Indians, they found ’t 
convenient to tvcade with Indin. Consequently, 
half of the Burma trade, botli import and ex- 
port, was with India. It would, thus, be no 
wonder if it -were presumed that India was 
rather obliged to get her rice supplies from 
Burma to adjust the economy of the country" 
«« a whole. Table I would otherwise show that 

25. Ihid. 

26. Rice Report (p. 100) after a -rarcful con^- 
deration of the point also concluded that '‘taking 
India an a whole there is no evidence of any definite 
or <K>iisistent trend either towards an expansion pr 
contraction of the area under rice.” 


various varieties 


Milchar 

Broken No. 3 

N'agasein 

2 0 .11 

1 2 

8 

paddy 

2 3 1 

1 3 

5 

14 0 

2 11 7 

2 0 

8 

1 11 0 

2 9 5 

5 12 

1 

1 10 0 

2 .11 4 

1 14 

6 

1 12 0 


tliough importing rice from Burma from 1920- 
21 to 1936-37. undivided India w^s a net ex- 
porter of foodgrains. The position does not 
alter even when the survey is restricted to ex- 
ports from India excluding Burma. Rice 
imports from Burma in that case are to be 
lreat('(l as internal trade. 

Wheat Position 

Just ag India’s fond imports consisted 
?i:.ainly of rice, her chief exports were of 
v;heat, although she was al^^o importing wheat 
mainly from Australia. Table III giv( s details 
of India’s whent trade. 

Table III 

Wheat Trade of India 

Yoar Production Expnri.s from Importg Net 
, India into India Ex- 




W'lical* 

T'l.mr 


porta 


(Tn 

thousand 

ton.s) 



1920-21 

6.7 

238 

61 


299 

1921-22 

9.8 

81 

64 

440 

—295 

1922-23 

.10.0 

220 

50 

19 

251 

1923-24 

9.7 

638 

57 

12 

683 

1924-25 

8.9 

1,112 

78 

4 

1,186 

1925-26 

8.8 

212 

07 

35 

244 

1926-27 

9.1 

176 

59 

40 

195 

1927-28 

7.9 

300 

60 

69 

29.1 

1928-29 

8.7 

115 

54 

562 

—893 

1929-30 

10.7 

17 

51 

357 

—289 

1930-31 

9.5 

197 

47 

232 

12 

1931-32 

9.2 

22 

43 

11.1 

—46 

1932-33 

9.6 

2 

21 

33 

—10 

1933-34 

9.6 

2 

13 

18 

— 3 

1934-35 

9.9 

11 

12 

7 

16 

UK35-36 

9.7 

.10 

18 

13 

15 


Notk. — Imports of wheat flour worn ncglic:ibl€. 

* For the yeair from 1020-21 to 1024-25 from 
of Area and Yield of Principal Craps 
in India, from 1025-26 to 1934-35 from the 
Report on tM Marketing and Wheat in India, 
1939, p. 367 and for 1935-36 from Wheat 
Statistics, 194S, p. 29. 
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Table 111 shows fluctuations in the im- 
ports and exports of wheat from year to year. 
Wheat imports were maximum for the years 
1921-22 and 1928-29, while exports after touch- 
ing the million mark in 1924-25 continued to 
fall. This fall is said to be the result of increas- 
ing demand for wheat at home. But abnormally 
heavy imports were ascribed to poor crops in 
the preceding years .27 Following the same 
logic, however, it remains unexplained how the 
bumper crop of 1929-30 failed to shush down 
imports to near about the pre-1928 level. 
Imports or exports of wheat would not, tliLrc- 
foro, appear to bear any relation to its pro- 
duction at home. Let us then examine the fac- 
tors which governed wheat irade during this 
period. 

Imports 

A study of wheat market d\iriiig the ‘thir- 
ties.’ and ‘forties’ shows that tlie home market 
was much depressed and the position with re- 
gard to foreign imi)orts became so alarming 
that the (Jovemment was forcfd to impose a 
special duty of Hs. 2 per cwt. <m wheat and 
Hs. 2-8 per cwt. on whe/it flour with efhet 
from April, 1931 in the interests of the 
growers.^^ When ,rveii tlii^ failed to improve 
tile situation, irr.ports of wheat w’cre banned 
under the Wheat. Act of 1931. Tliis, too, could 
nob check the dowauvard movcTnent of prices.^'^ 
The price per candy (G5 (j lb) of Austra- 
lian wheat in the United Kingdom (C.I.F. 
Liverpool and|or London) in the ycais 1933-34, 
1934-35 and 1935 30 was Bs. 19, Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 20.6 respectively. The corresponding quo- 
tations at Karachi (ex-storc) were Rs. 23.6, 
Rs. 21.8 and Ks. 23.8 respectively.^^’ This 
difference in prices becomes greater wdicn it is 
icaliscd that it was cheaper to ship wdieat from 

27. Report on the Markrtirn; of Wheat, op ril , 

p. 40. 

28. An estimated Index Nuinher of doriioslic 
prices of wheat in the Punjab (Lyallpur)— 1929-30 
as 100 — was 

Season 1929-30 1930^1 1931-32 1932-33 193134 

May 100 74 37 43 63 

November 100 45 49 67 52 

Harvest time 100 55 63 67 52 

(Adapted from G. I. Kovoor, Rural Recomtruc- 
lion through ProducAinn and Market hg of 
Wheat in India, Simla, 1934). 

29. Jather and fieri, op. cit., p. 140. 

30. Adapted from the Report on the Marketing 
of Wheat, op. oil., p. 881. 


Australia to Calcutta or Bombay than to trana- 
port it from Punjab or UP.^^ According to the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, freight 
per inaund of wheat from Australia to Cal- 
cutta was annas 6 while the railway freight 
from Lyallpur to Calcutta was Rs. *1-3-3.“ 
Iliis explains why Australian imports conti- 
iiu('d in spite of the import duty levied by 
India, though tliere was an exportable sur- 
plus in India herself. Wheat imports in India 
would thus seem to be directly .attributable to 
the low price of Australian wheat rather than 
to any effective demand at home. 

Exporto 

India’s export trade in wheat with the 
W'estcru countries dales buck from the year 
1870. Starting from 3.9 thousand tons in the 
year 1869-70 it touched the million mark with- 
in a shnrt pi'i-iod of about one year. It, however, 
showed wide fluctuations from year to year, 
resulting in its drying up by 1935-36. 

Purnhamyig Power: It is. however, said 
that these exports did not represent any real 
hurplus but owed their existence to the poverty 
of the people who could not buy their normal 
food recpiirements.'*'^ This contention seems 
l)lausiblc on the face of it and most of the 
early writers were led aw*ay by it. 

A deep study of (he question, however, 
G proves this conclusion. (Opinions have been 
expressed by expeits like Bowley and Robert- 
son that “In India, as in the rest if the world, 
there has apparently been, in recent years, an 
overproduction’ of agricultural as compared 
with manufactured goods . . . The iood- 
producing villa^^o, and even the food-producing 
family is a self-contnined unit; and in some 
(asc"^, whatev(T its privations in other respects, 
its consumption of food has probably increased 
in consequence of the fall in prices.”®^ 

That tluse exports were not merely due to 

31. Dr. A. I. Qurc^lii, The Present Food Situa- 
tion iji India, pp. 8-9. 

32. Dr. A. 1. Qiircshi, op. cit., p. 9. He also 
refers fo th(‘ fruitless reqiici ts and protests made in 
tho.se days !o the North-West ('m Railway againat the 
freight policy. 

33. Dr. Gyan Chand, op. cit., p. 298; B. T. 
Ranadivo, Pojnilation Problem of India, 1930, p. 126; 
and Chowdhry Mukhtar Singh, Rural India — pea^ 
ants Poverty, Its Causes and Cure, Allahabad, p. xiii, 

34. A Scheme for an Economic Census of India. 

1934, p. 68. ^ 





tfie lack of pui^chasing power of the cultivator 
lias also been shown by Voelckcr. He reached 
the conclusion that such exports were real in 
the sense that this extra production would not 
^have been there, if the foreign demand had 
been removed.^^ Entirely different varieties 
were grown according to him for home con- 
sumption and the foreign market. 

The Price Differential: The Report on 
the Marketing of Wheat has given the expla- 
nation that our exports increased in those years 
ivhen the price difference between wheat and 
barley or wheat and gram was the greatest 
60 tliat the poorer pcoy)le could release more 
of wheat for export. This can only be regarded 
as one of the contributing factors. All the 
same mure cogent reasons have to be sought 
for this unsteady movement of exports. 

Though the price of wheat in India was 
the lowest, it could not compete with the large 
exporting countries of the world. According to 
the Report on the Market’ng of Whrnl,'^'> ‘‘In 
recent years price considc'rations have pre- 
wnted export on any appreciable scale for in 
l^ite of a preference, under the U'rms of the 
CHtawa Agreement of 2 shillings per quarter 
,(480 lbs.) Indian wheat has very rarely licc'ii 
cheaper than Australian, (Canadian and Argen- 
tine wheats in the United Kingdom, inarkcl'^.’’ 
^ The Wlicat Conference held at JSimla in May, 
1934, also pointed out that “there is no export 
because for some years our prices have been 
above world parity. 

During 1933, for example, the price 
quotation of Indian wh- at in T.ondon was 
‘ Rb. 1-14 per mauiid f.o.r, Karachi Railway 
Station — a prico far below the lowest figure 
. ever reached during the depression. Agaimst 
this low^ quotation, the price of w^heat in the 
harvest seasoi^ of that year at I^yallpur was 
Rfi. 2-2 per maund.^^ Even if all incidental 


35. John Augubtus Vookker, Report on the Im- 
provement of Indian AgnculturO, 1893, pp. 29-95. 

The* same i.s the opinion of All3irt Howard and Cab- 
rialle L. C. Howard {Whfat in India, Its Production 
Veuieties and Improvements, 1909, p. 45) when they 
Bay, “The amount of whf^at exported from India every 
year id Bmall in comparison with the total produc. 
\tioii ... it is only the surplus which ia (pipped to 
Europe Afeo Kovoor, op. cit., p. 37. 

36. Report, op. cit., p. 44. 

37. ProceeiUngs, p. 1. Also Supplement to the 
'Report on the Marketing of Wheat in India, 1946» 

p* 9; and Jather and Bed, op. p. 140. 


expensed are ignored, the Punjab wheat at 
Karachi could not be delivered at less than 
Rs. 2-13-8 per maund as the Railway freight 
from Lyallpur to Karachi was Rs. 0-11-8 per 
maund. Naturally the question of exporting 
any wheat to London, the chief importer of 
Indian wheat did not arise under the circum- 
stances. The result was that wheat exports 
(luring 1932-33 and 1933-34 fell to the lowest 
figure of two thousand tons annually. 

Price parity it seems was playing an 
important role even in the case of intcr-State 
trade. Calcutta market had been the natural 
and practically the only outlet for the export 
of w'heat from the United Provinces. In the 
years of slack European demand for Indian 
wheat^ the Calcutta market wuis captured by 
the Punjab to the detriment of U.P. With the 
coming ol Australian w^heat even Punjab w'as 
C'Usted from the Calcutta maikct.*^’^ This would 
mean that the responsibility for the fall in the 
Indian w4ieat exports lay more than anything 
else in her inability to compete in the world 
wheat market. 

Wheat (Umference: In the presence of 
such a world situation, India during the period, 
was faced wdth the problem of (‘Dcouraging 
more coii'-uinption of wheat at liome. Mr. 
tlcnkiiK while speaking at the Wheat Confer- 
ence of 1934 pointed out that oni' of the 
leasuiis militating against an inci cased con- 
sumption of wheat in India was the largo cpian- 
tity of cheap rice which was bring imported 
from Burma.'*^^ In his concluding remarks, he 
again emphasized that the (mly solution of the 
problem lay in lostering increase in home con- 
''umption and that could be done by a general 
.and indiscriminalory rc^duclion in freight rates, 
and by starting a j^ublicity campaign on “Eat 
more W'lioat.’^ 

Tlie Hon’bh* Mr. D. J. Boyde could site 
(‘nly tw^o possible ways out. One was the in- 
crease in the international demand for wheat, 


38. Kovoor, op. at., p. 39. 

39. Hullotm No. 4 of the Bureau of Statisitics 
and Economic Rei>earch, United Provinces, quoted in 
the United Provinces Wheat in 1938^39 and Days to 
Come, J. K. Paide, 1939, p. 7. 

40. Procseedings, op. cu.. p. 5. 

We mnnot aay how far this is true because people 
are rather orthodox about their food habita. A wheat- 
eating Punjabi, for instance, would, hardly like rice, 
however cheap it may be. 
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and the other was of prohibiting any increase in 
area under wheat. Tlie C'haiiman siigmested 
that the Punjab should consider the possibility 
of diverting 5 per cent of its irrigated area 
under wheat to oil seeds.*- The pro))leui w'ls 
practically of all-India importance. Tlie C'en- 
tral Provinces’ r(‘])reseiitalive confirnu'd (hat 
there was u great d(‘al of wheal in his Province 
and that prodiu'fion and con‘-miip(ion l)alanc!tl 
v'^ith a lOj-anna crop and an a(*rcage 
3 40.000.*'* lli‘ urg(‘d thal notluiig should h- 
done which may result in lla^ Central Pro- 
vinces’ wheat being displaci'd in the local 
markets l)y the Ihinjah or Smd wlieat.’* 

.Again, to aehi(‘Ve tli(‘ saif.e ('iid, tlie Crop 
Planning CoideriMic ‘ (1^)34-35) d(‘ci(li‘d that 
no attempt should b(‘ made lo j)rodii(‘(‘ mor(’ 
than 01 million tons of vlnat m lh(‘ country 
and that thei\' should he no stimulus to in- 
‘er(‘as(‘ IIk' area undei wheal. 41\(‘ future' of th(‘ 
fi'op thus de|)ended on world ^uppliO'- and on 
india’-^ policy K'garding wlu'at.'*'' 

( V>X(’TA’SlOX 

Our analy.-is in the pi(‘c(almg paac's i< 
sunieu'nt to refute tiu' acec'pte'd theory that 
India’s ('C.ergeiice as a net imi)oi-t(‘r of food- 
graiiK was mi'rely dm to tin* ])ressm'(‘ of popu- 
lation. As We liav(‘ dis(UsM'(l at h'liitth, im- 
plirls and expoi'ts of foodgrains weu’i' goveiiieel 
by faetoi’s oUn'r tlian lu'odiietioii or consump- 
tion m India. 

Ff po])iilal ion was iiici/ asing, pioductioii 
was aUo Jiicreaisiiig which cannot, «'f coiiisc, he 
rstahlished on (he basis of (‘Xistiiig dnta. We 
find that llu' irrigated ari-i during the first thirty 
years of the eenfmy liad inereasi'd bv ne'arly 
30 per eenf . Vai’ious land n* luovement -eluMiu's 
launched by flu' Oov(‘rnincn(, must have' also 
added to the existing food re'soui’ees to some 
(‘xfent. Put the gcaieril deprc'ssion of the 
‘tliirties’ placed (lu* Indian peasant in deildriims. 
Jt h(‘ing iiiuToneunieal for the Indian jU'asant to 
grow uioi'e food just for the sake' ol dum])iiig it 
in his knrha store-Iiouse, he lust all ince'utive to 
put his heart and soul in agriculture. If the' 
marginal food re'eiuire'mmts of certain jiarts of 

41. Report^ (fp. clt., p. 12. 

42. Ihhl , p. 16. 

43. Report, p. 7. 

44. Ibid, p. 13. 

45. Quoted by W. Burns, Tcchiudoqtcal Ponfii- 
hlJifics nj A(jrlrnlii(,nl Dik'cloprnent iji India, p. 56. 


the country were luct by imported supplies, it 
does not mean that lliey were dictate'd by the 
existence of a ‘food inobh nJ as uSUch within the 
eoimtry. The position, on tiie other liainl, w’as 
that home potential ceailel iU)t he ex[)loit(*ei fully 
because' of tin* hu’k of an e'ffe'ctive elemand. 

X 

SErAIUTlOX OF Bi KM\ AX!) TlIElUvVlTER 

That was the* j)(asitie)ii bedeire tlie separation 
of Burma. When Burma was se’[)aratt'd in 1937, 
we find that eair imports freim J.Iirrma fell from 
an ave-rage of 1 .8 millieiii toils m tlu' pre'ceding 
yc'ais to 1.3 in .1937-38 and 1.4 million leiiis m 
1938-39. This leieiks strange wheai we find tha< 
the' home jirodiiedieui of rice hael also fallen 
fiom 30 million (em^ m 19.3()-37 to ‘28.8 million 
ton^ ill 1937-38 and ‘2b. 1 million tons in 

1930- 39.*’* The einly po>vil)l,r e'Xiilanatiein few Hus 
lall may he' tlu' i‘e''Ult ol an e'llort on (he [>art of 
India le) re^tial riC(' impeirt.v in respoii'^e to five 
public eipiniem m the couiitiy to <e't oiir eiwm 
e ee.momy nglii, by reMluciiig imports as miu'li as 
jiO'sihle'. TIk'ii with the war edoiuls hovering 
tile prie’cs of the' eommodities W(‘re rising and 
Ihiima riet' was ce'rtamly not e'lu'apor to (‘Oin- 
pi'te with the Indian preidiu'i'. In (In followdiig 
year 1939-40, in-peirt^ of lamina nee' touelu'el the 
pi'ak of 2 million tons, u little ))eli)W^ the 

1931- 35 mark. This was ])<)ssil)ly duo to the 
1 M'ak-out e)f the' war and the' e'ftovt of every 
(Jo'^'rnment to pik' n]> sleieks. 

After this year, the imports showed n elowm- 
ward (re'iid so mue-h so that afte'i* 1942-13, thi y 
(ompk'tely dru'd up lor ahonl 3 to 4 years. 
India wa<, on ih- other hauel, a ne't e'xporler in 
rieM'. a eeunmoelity in whieh ^liortaee is said to 
have' be'e'ii inerea-ing during the last 20 years. 
4’ni(*, tills was eliie te) eair inahilitv to procure 
lie'c from l^unici aiul either South-lnmt A'^ian 
coiinti’ie.v. 'J^hp faed. however, rrmaius that 
(lu’se weie (he vears wlu'ii the' pre>>ure on food 
was the maximum ehie to the pr' seuce of foreign 
troops, waistaire's muk'r war e'ondjtinns and other 
allied factors. 

In spite of all tliis. the eoimiry did not face 
any fooel crisis. The Bengal Famine of 1943, no 
doubt the' nu)st gniesom', was certainly not due 
lo any real food shortage in (he country. The 
verdict of .the Famine Kncpiiry C'ommission on 
Bengal is that tin re W'as sufficient food lying in 

46 . Th(' Food itj Indni, up. ri' , p, 29 . 
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Bengal itself to avert the tragedy. TIic remarks 
made by Sir Jawala Piasad Srivas^ava in his 
opening address to the; Fouitl^ Food Conference 
are apt in this respect. lie said: 

‘^Is it right that Punjab should have 
all the s'liff ly’^g hoarded when the ro^t of 
India br.dly needed it? There are re ally to 
my mind, tuo parties to this diaina; this food 
debacle if I may so call it. They arc the 
Punjab and Bengal. If these two parties 
jarc bnju.Ldit toj:etlier, tlie re.-t of the probh'iu 
would be e/isy.” 

Soon after lh(' war, wlien llie in pru't I'^osi- 
tion b:camc a little easy, we found the wliole 
pattern of trade in foodgrains changed. AVe 
had in (h^ past l:een iniporlirg rice and ('Xj^ort- 
ing wheat. F)uring (he war years^ rice imports 
stopped and wlu'at imports started increasing 
from 2.5 lakh tons in IMd-M to 12.6 lakh tons 
in 1916-47. Efforts were no doiibl ir-ade to in- 
duce people to lake ir.orc' whcit instead of rice, 
but orthodox as (lie pcop'e are in their foed 
Imbits, it is not possilde lliat they could hav(‘ 
changed over to wheat from ric: all of a Midden. 
The plicnomcnon remains unexplained pnti- 
cularly for the years before 1947, when the 
country was siilit into two. 

Even after pintition, acapting that India 
lost the wheat areas in We^t Punjab and was 
hard hit in thi'? matter of food supplies, it wuis 
more so w’ith rcLUinl to rice. The ery in Pakistan 
v;as ‘Eat mom rice and less wheat.^ meaning 
thereby that Pakistan bed a surplus of rice. Pice 
imixir's never reached the f)re-wnr figures whi’e 
v;beat imports went on increasing, reaeliing the 
4-millinn peak in 1951, tb.c year by which we 
had pledged self-sufrieieuey . 

How do we then account for thc'C increas- 
incr imports evciy year, in spite of tlic liest 
erorts to grow more food at hoiu' ? This is ex- 
pkiincd by the Oovcriiment ilsc’f in their policy 
statement of July 19. 19-9, wdiidi revds: 

“The quantity of iirports is, therefore, not 
related to the tokal i opidation of the coun- 
try or on any all- India production and con- 
sumption fgurcs. but is bc-ed on the specific 
demands of deficit Provinces and States for 
meeting tlicir rationing commitments for a 
5ppcific number of persons.” 


ricrablc portion of the population was duty- 
bound to have «a stock of a specific amount of 
foodgrains to supply rations to those to whom 
ration cards had been issiud throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Immediately 
after the introduction of controlled distribm 
tion, the Government launched a scheme for 
the procurement of foodgrains. Bcciuse of un 
economic procurement pi’ices and many other 
causes, tile peasant was not, however, prciiarcd 
to part with his produce. The result was that 
(he surplus Slates und r-estimated their dec- 
iared surpluses and tlic deficit ones cxaigciatcd 
their deficits. The shortfalls had to be made 
good by imports. 

Frorri the reports on the maikeling of Rice, 
AVheat and IMillets, we find that the market- 
able sur])lus of these giaiiis is of the order of 
40 per coiit.^' As a re-.ult of War therc' was a 
(1( finite movcnieiit of the people towards the 
cities. Urban population in 1951 incroaM'd to 
17.3 per cent froui 12.78 per cent in 1918. 
During the wr.i' a large number of jiceph^ fiom 
the villages were called to the Aimy. All this 
sliould have r'. leased more of foodgr 'dns for 
tlie non-producing areas. Assuming that 
increased ])urchasing ])owa‘r wdth the peasant 
im]U'()ve(l his retentive capacity so as to balance 
the hist two factors — rceiuitmcait in the army 
and urbanization — ^villag^ retention sliould not 
under any (•ireiim4aiic(‘.s h'iV(‘ ixi ei'di'd 60 per 
cent. Giving ariollicr 20 jaT c(*nt for I lie rural 
noii-produeers, a minimum of 20 per ei'nt of the 
total production should have Ikiui made avail- 
able for tlic urban population most of vhich 

under statutory rationing. Actual procure- 
iiK'nts, however, were invariably l:elow 10 per 
cent. TTeiiee, the need for imports. 

Tliis (xplains how we were forced to import 
food during all these years. Food was decon- 
trolled in 19.':2 and after full two years of de- 
control, We found tliat instead of any imj^orts, 
the c( untiy was in a position to export. Although 
the country f'lecd the worst floods and droughts 
])oth in 1954 and 1955, food prices still tumbled 
down and the various Stab- Governments were 
fared wi'h the problem of price support poli- 
cies and the disposal of surpluses during these 
two years. Ne doubt food prices have shown 


This in other words r^enns that the Govern- , ‘ 

ment having committed jtsclf to feed a vul- Pak^tlfnf'R^ C.’ 
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an upward tendency during the last few months, 
but they cannot in any way related to any 
scarcity of the comir.odity in the country. 

All this should be sulEcient to explain that 
the emergence of India as a net importer of 
•foodgraias during the previous three decades 
was not due to any real food sliorta^je. It was 
th? result of entiiely elifi'crent factors wliieh, as 
already discussed, varied from period to 
period. 

XI 

AVe have examined tin* food problem, in 
det'iil from all i's ai^pects and find that, a v(t- 
diet of the nature as given by Mr. Gopalaswami 
1 ^’ his Census Report is rather hard to swafow. 
As fur the future it vould j'.eern to hv all the 
more vngue when wo know' tliat not onlv agri- 
cifture hut the whole of the eeoiiomic develep- 
rnent of our country has been stilled and stunted 
for over a ccntuiy. Our yi('lds at. f)ie<ent l'(‘ar no 
fomparison wi'-h those of our neighhours like 
(liina, Japan and Egypt, (hir experinnaits w’ith 
the Japanese method of lare cultivation hardly 


for tw'o years have astonished the whole w’orld, 
and wc have been able to wipe off the so-called 
chronic rice shortage for good. The First Five- 
Year Plan has already exceeded its targets. 
Every villager is being aeclimatised to the im- 
proved nvthods c'.f cultivation under the Com- 
munity Projects w’hich ai\* going to cover the 
w'hole of the eountiy during the Second Five- 
Year Plan. There is no reason why wc may not 
he able to at least double our existing food sup- 
ply as a result of noMn d efforts at intensive 
and extensive* enltivat ion.^'^ All those prophets 
who ])rediet a ‘D-Day’ for PJtJJ or a ‘Dooms- 
D::y’ for 1981 are likely to go the way of their 
predeee-sors who have been raising Malthusian 
‘Seareciows’ for about n centuiy. AVe can thus 
i(>ok to tlu' future with confidenee w'itliout fear 
of any such food problem (■roi)ping up. 

iConchuled) 

^<S This l)a> lif'cn wnrkrd ml hv tlie nndiOr 
hini5(‘lf in In^ Mil irk* pond S\in]dy.” Comfi^ercB 

Anniidl Xdfti()rt’ 190 - 1 . p 119 nnd ‘•Tnrlia’s Ford potnn- 
iial,” Riirdl Indm, Bond ay, May 135G; i)p 192-193. 


lABYRINTH 


By ADINATH SEN, m.a., n.sr. (Glas. ), m.i.e. ( fndia) 


The dictionary meaning of Lahyiinth is a 
compliratrd irregular strueture fall of inextric- 
able windings; or an arrangement of tortuous 
passages in wliieli it is hard to fiml \oni wa\ 
thiongh or ahoiil, without guidance: or a hall 
connected by intricate passages. 



nicToglyphics of Egypt 

It is interesting to note when and where, the 
“labyrinth” came to be so called. Civilisation 
f-tarted in the Middle East, first in Egypt with 
history recorded in hieroglyphics on Papyrus 
leaves, from about 4000 years B.C., or even 


earlier. Tlicn the centre shifted to Babylon, 
about 20 or .JO crnlurif'-j B.C., where w'cdge- 
shaped Iclteis diawn by nails on eday tablets 
gi\e a record of the tinns. There ^\ere CMly 
trading antivilics off the coast of Asia Minor 
and abonl 2000 years B.C.^ the chain of islands 



Cuncifoims of Babylon 


between Aski Minor and Grrecc were occupied 
and the occupation expended to Gicece proper 
in Mycene and other plrccs, whence curious 
Grceli farmers of the Indo-European Noidic 
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bands had moved down lo settle earlier, learned 
the use of tnetal swords and spears and used 
them aj;ainsl their tearhers to exUiininaU* them. 
When one tribe eoriquered another, extermina- 
tion followed in olden times, invariably. 



In uiie of tile Ac.i;can chains ol inlands from 
Khodes, famous for the ui^anlie old bronze 
fi^aure at ihe opciiiii” of llie harbour, the most 
impoitant of llie cities was Knossus in tht‘ island 
of Oele. It is not \eiy far from (^)priis which 
has come latelv into prominence by tlu; abduc- 
tion of the /\rchbi^hop. who jjieferied a (deck 
Dominion to a l)rillsh Colony , 

(]rete is the natural stepping-stone between 
Asia, Europe and Afiica. and is considered to 
be the most soulhernlv piiint of Eiiropi*. It has a 
)>o])ulation of a lhii<l d a million, mostly Chris- 
tians, with some i\1<^'-h iiis and hostile (creeks. The 
Cihristians are liowe\cr dc( lining in number. As 
lo its old history, this i^ the Candia or Heracleon 
of antiquity, the stajie of a number of most 
interesting myths and lcj;ends. It’ was a part 
of the old Byzantine Empire, except for 137 
years from 823 lo 960 A . I.) . , when it was under 
the Saracens. It was sold to the Venetians in 


J2()6. In 1615, the Turks conquered a discon- 
tented Crete, the capital surrendering afteir a 
sief 2 ;e of 24 years, the loiifzicst on record. Mis- 
rule resulted in eoiislant revolts, the great 
powers. Ilrilain. France and Russia refusing to 



inter \cn(‘, lime and again; somclrnics e\en 
acti\(.lv hcl[)rng lln^ lurks. It was annex(>(l lo 
Crcece in 1912. Creh', it ma\ bt' remembered, 
was oceu[)ied by air -borne liooiis duiitrg lire 
last war in ihe leellr of opfrosiliun of lire Riitisir 
Aav> and yVir-craft. 



Ill the Aortliern pari of Ciei(‘ lies the most 
im])oiiaiit city of Knossus. where* entirely 
modern exam[)|es of drainage with hygienic 
batli-lubs and other com for ts like stoves, cle., as 
well as exrjursrlc vases and slatuetles, jeweller), 
work in gold, silver, ivory, textiles, (‘te., have 
been unearthed. The l^alaee with its winding 
slaii'casc's and large bamjuet halls, underground 
cellars to s^ore wine, grains and olive oil, was 
so vast that it gave rise to the name of Laby- 
rrnlli, beeausr^ of innumerable complicated pas- 
sages, which made it impossible lo find the 'way 
out, once the front door whs entered. All for- 
eigners and slaves lived outside the Palace hill, 
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at the base of this structure. Old Greek and 
Mediaeval cities were built in this fasliion writh 
a temple or a fort at the top, and surrounded by 
a wall and someliines by a moat. The siege of 
Troy immortalised by Homer dates later than 
the ]0th century and under the ruins ol 

Troy has been found another city with relies 
similar to the aboNc. 

But we med not look to the antiquity foi 
examples of a labyrinth. Try the Bally gunge 
Gardens in Soulh (laleutta. ^ on will find a 
series of parallel and eross roads hearing num- 
heis of holdings^ ni<Jst confusing to one enteiiiig 


the place for the first time. For example, hold- 
ing No. 21 may be followed by P. 134 and next 
perhaps by 1 jD| 509, without rhyme or reason. 
Entrance to the Gardens presents no difficulty, but 
oii(“e you arc in, you aie apt to lose your bearings, 
>oiir destination becomes a problem and finally 
you dorit know, where you are landed when you 
come out. It becomes as puzzling a case as 
eiileiing a labvrinlb of the above dictionary mean- 
ing. This has been going on for years. One 
wonders when our city -fathers will take notice of 
the diflicultit's of a stranger in the above stale of 
complications. 


PERSONAUTY AND THE ART OF DWIJEN SEN 

By II. I). BHATT ‘SIIAILESH', 

The Doon School, Dehra Dun 


In the iM’alm of Indian painting tlu* ai lists of 
Santinikctaii lia\c lonndcd a new school for the 
(‘xpicssioM of the soul and the aspiialion of man. 



Eternal Youth 


The formal traditions of Abanindra Nath 
Tagore and Nandalal Bose have laid special 
stress on original recollections and human out- 


look. Glancing at the Kala Kendia of Dwijen 
Sen. who was associated with this very school, 
it becomes crystal clear that this sculptor- artist 



Dignity of Labour 


w^orshipped at the altar of Art for years in order 
to transform into realities the dreams of Guru- 
deva. •Consequently, the different forms of his 
art bear the imprint of his personality. 

The fountain of art is life. Art is the exter* 
nal aspect of personality, it is the transformation' 
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of the inner light of man. “Be light unto thy- and constant practice there is no life-giving 
Bclf.” It is only when personality is possessed power of inspiration, they cannot be placed in 
of potency and power that art is great and the category of the great and the immortal 


supreme. Inasmuch as art is the living cm- creations. 






Childhood and Age 


creations. Hence for the creation of art the 
dcxclopnicnt of life-— the development of person- 
alit> — is indi^pensahle. l\"rsonalily stands on a 
higher phine tlmn art because art is the nsultant 
f-\ctor of personality and power. It is true 
that th(^ arlist expresses the ixpeiiences, recollec- 
tions and desires of niJinkind, hut it is his 
personality which furnishes the background of 
the representations. In this way the personality 
of the aitisl is to he judged by his art and his 
art by the expression of his i)hiIobophy of life 
and of his pcnsonality . 


Companions 

bediment of truth ^^llicll is beauty, the 
expression of the depths of life and of the inner* 



Fislicrmcn 

By extending even a cursory glance over 
Dwijen Sen and his various forms of art one can 
sec lln3 reflcrlion of his striking personality. 
The development of Dwijen Sen's personality has 
bicn through his staunch worship ami dedica- 
tion. Dwijen Sen hears with his inner cars the 
palpitating minute under-tones of the cry of the 
innermosL corners of the human heart and he 
gi\es to them a concrete shape and form, i hat 
is why in the art of Dwijen Sen there is the wild- 
ness of egoism and the imprint of personality. 

Byron remarked that he did not love man 
less hut that he loved Nature more; but Dwijen 
Sen loves man more as compared to Nature. 
Being his companion in weal and woe he advances 
with him step by step. Tn his art man speaks 
more when compared to Nature. The varying 
air peels of man a/e to be found there cither laugh- 
ing or weeping; dancing or singing and drinking 
the pleasures of life. If his personality and art 


most chambers of the mind is art. If behind is considered thoughtfully the simplicity and kind- 
tho&e works which are the creations of labour ness of a true and successful artist would bo 
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found in it. Now remains the problem of the 
beauty of the form. Dwijen Sen is a painter in 
the realm of the soul and feelings. In his opinion 
external bcauly is subject to dcstruclion^ only 
internal beauty is imperishable, immortal and 
cvei lasting. It is on account of this that in his 
outline pielures, oil-paintings, staUies, engravings 
on stones and other aitislic forms there are 
glimpses of the innermost chambers of the mind 
and of the depdi of feelings. 

There are many pcculiai it’es in ibe j)erson- 
ality of Dwijen Sen. 11c is a deep ibiiikrr, pos- 
sessed of the capacity for di\ing deep inlo things 
and he is a singer of life. Once a friend of 
mine who happens to be the editor of some p 'per 
came to see Dwijen Sen, wluj was sitling in his 
!Kala Kendra at Debra Dun. of Ut. went in, 

but Dwijen sat meditating in front of us. W'e 
kept on looking, about fifteen or twenty minutes 
rolled by, but his atlenlioii was not diverted. 
Thinking that it would not be proper to interiupt 
his chain of thoughts \sc came back. Later on 
we laughed at this absent-mindedness, but it is 
a peculiaiily of bis <baraeter that sometimes 
for hours ho aj)pears to be lost in meditations 
and study. 


The paintings of Dwijen Sen’s Kala Kendra 
are the embodiinenls of the problems of life and 
social conditions. From the hut to the palace 



The author and tlin artist 


these paiul'mgs a|)pcar to be t-pcaking the truth. 
After looking at all his p tinliiigs it may be said 
that in the composition of colours, in the selec- 
tion of the subject, in llie -kea bing of the pictures 
and in the finishing loucli, wo get a glimpse of 
his originality and personality. 


: 0 : 

SOULS OF THE PAST 

By R. B 


Truths of the past lie cnslirined for all times 
in books that give ns a gliin|>e inlo the secrets 
of dirfer(’nt 3ges and reveal ilie wisdom of the 
distant past. The i-oiil of man works upon these 
materials that liegnih' onr hearts and bring 
bright sunshine in the lileak stretches of our 
life. The horizon of maids m nd is widened by 
education th it unfolds the intelligence of j eoplc 
to go deep into tlie nature of things. “Whatso- 
ever tilings were wiitten aforetime,” says a iiro- 
verb, “were written for yonr learning.” 

In connection with the Centenary ICxhbi- 
tion of the Calcutta University all the Univer- 
sities of Ind'a lent their publications to make 
the book exhibition a success. The rare books 
rxhibikd in the Asutosli Building drew special 
attention of a large number of visitors. Out of 
the book-stock of three lakhs, the Central 
Library of the University of Calcutta displayed 
thirty-nine rare books, some of which are being 
(Kplainod here. 


Sri Kannwnjdhmi-BHas by Kavi Jaya- 
narayana (Ihos'il, a kdi'i/ci on divine love of Sri 
Krishna written during 1825 presciJs elaborate 
malc'rials on .'-ocbil education of Bengal during 
the late ISth century. Rudimentary influence of 
hj’gl sh cdni-alion on Bengali literature is first 
(raced in this hiviin. In Uic Persian translation 
of the Veclas entitled Sirr-i-Akbar by Prince 
Dara Rhikoli wriltcn in lieautiful hand, the 
beginning-^ and the ends of the various chapters 
are hi.chly (UTiamented and well decorated, and 
cacli line in each p ige is wriltcn within golden 
Lm . 'J'his m'inuscript is not dated, but it ap- 
jicars to be a copy of (ho time of Dara Shikoh* 
iVimKdf. The facs’inile r( print of Rltusninhara 
by Kali(hH:a, Calcutta, 1702, vliich is the first 
Sanskrit, book in piint in Bengali character and 
a rare bonk, viz., Thomas Carlyle’s Past and 
present* the signature put in by Dr. 

Rajendra Prasad, Pres’dent of India, one time 
a student of (Iub University, adding “Efchatl 
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Calcutta Univci-ily 

Scholar” to hi.s name wore anion^ tlio c‘xlubits. 
A grammar of Bengali langua<>;(‘ by William 
Carey printed in 1805 from Serampoi(‘ and the 
first Bengali moiitlily, z'/r., Digdarsluin (1818- 
1820) edited by John Clarke Maivhman were 
of immenst* interest to the scholar^. 

Like the rare book di.>play of Caleutla 
University Librai v imjiortunt rart' exhii)it< lent 
by courtesy of Sudhir Bralmio were also infor- 
mative. The eollcetion from ‘Brahnio Family’ 
cf Akrur Butt LaiU’ Ihiew' a Mood of li^ht on the 
history of tliis Cniversily from its very incep- 
tion. No age could be* properly understood unless 
the past stands luv revealed to the eye. The 
achievements of our foK'fatliers stand like lantl- 
marks of the past and ojien vasl fields tor 
research . 

The imprint of the hook entitled Landtnctrks 
of History: Ancient Ilist<n'y from the Earliest 
Tiines to the ('hristian Em showed that Thacker 
Spink & Co. in the year 1862 held the privilege 
to be the publishers for hooks prescribed by the 
Senate for various examinations. The selected 
English courses of this l^niversity for Entranci* 
Examination of 1872, l.A. Examination of 
December 1875, and B.A. Examination of 


CriUcnnrv Exl\il>iti(m 

Coiltle'»V Thr I rlhu/l't lltl/r I /Irll 

January, 1878, indicate tliat Thacker Spink iV: 
Co. were tlu' fn>t pnhlishers to thw Cmvi'isity. 
In the y(‘ar 1877, the rnivcMsity Book FiC's'- 
was set “up at tlu* Manicklola ari'u oj ('aleiitta 
and jirinied a hook, /w:., An Amihjsis of Sir W'm. 
Hamilton: Lectures on ^[c((lp]lys>(‘s winch w'a> 
duly (‘xliihited along with und(‘i meiit loiied hooks 
that rouse ciiriosily of many visitor-. 

(i) Manual of Ei'arfind Chemii^trir. Fulj- 
lisheil hy the Medical Colli de, Calcutta, 
1837. 

(ii) The Eniflish Reader . . . adapt ('d to 
impiove tlu* youligiM- fl:is>e-; of h’arner- 
in reading by tlu* progr('ssive arrange- 
ment of the less()n>, Calcutta, School 
Book Society’s l^ri'Ss, 1857. 

(iii) Ontology heiiuj a Translation of Tahea- 
Vidya^ a Bengali Work by Dwdjendra 
Natli Tagore, Cahaitta Ceniral Pi’ess. 
1871. 

During the period of formation of the 
Lniversity of Calcutta, students had to prose- 
cute their stud’cs with the aid of books pub- 
lished and printed at London. The undernoted 
few books were read with interest by the prede- 
cessors of ‘Brahnio Family’ who were students 
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of tliis University and vjiluablc notes written, 
by them along with tbeir signatures arc seen in 
the pages of these books: 

1. The Conduct of the Understandlny: By 
John Locke. (Size 4j X ‘J 2 cm.), 1S13. 

2. The Students" Mcinual: By Rev. John 
Todd. (Size f) X cm.), 18k’). 

3. The Seci^on and Castle of Indotenre: 
By James Tluin'ori. (Size 4‘} X ^4 
cm.), iMDCC’CXLVl. 

4. Don (jin.i'otc: Vjy l)i‘ La ^^all(■ha. (Size 
4i X 21 em.), TSCO. 

Leaving as'de tli(' conieiiis (.f [lic^e l ooks, 
if we make an analytical ^luily n:i ^izc?, jninting, 
■tyi>e face, binding, dt'^ygn, ('(r,, fi’em tlu‘ difie- 
rent dales ef [uihlicalions, (lu' ('vnluljon of the 
phy'^ical a^jicef of the l) 0 ()k, i.r., iht' hi-(ory of 
book prodm tion, as a whole, could lie nnder- 
sti 0(1. 

Tile fainting pies^ camf' into u-(' for llu* 
fii’sl, tune 111 C'aljMitta in (lie la^l (fuaiter of Ike 
18 h ('"nlurv. Pi inters and f iilill.^liers had to face 
0 ; fiosition bodi fiom lh(‘ so-called soci(‘'y nd 
the (.lo\ (’rninenl , f(a' juiiitiria wa‘> not in (he lii>t 
instauna' 1 1 'coenistHl a'> a nu' hum for the diffii- 
s on of kno\\’'e( 1 l(' Iguoiinv tlu'^U' oiistac’e- tlu' 
late ,^mrl(a]al Ikahino jiiin(('d and published 
.soriK' luioiv.s and jonrn.als from his p inting 
n/.?., .‘-•‘tandard Pri’ss of Aknir Dutt Tame, (\ai- 
entta. A few jiaees of tlicsi* ec'ntui y-old publi- 
cations m I'diali.^h and Heiieali voie ako (X- 
b'l'ilid. In till' capicily of piintci juid | nbk'-her 
of till’ book (‘Ml died S/a'ceZ/rs b// the M<u'^jiiis of 
iMnsdoirnc, li’ctinij and ( rorcnior-f i( nrrn] of 
India Aim'd ahd Bralinio wrote in 18^15 

the prefaei' as follow's; 

‘C . . It gi'os w’ithoiit .-aying tb it, w' th 
file sjin'ad of ('diication, with tlu' growing 
political a' i>ii'ations of (In' pe( |Ve, w.th (lie 
mihtaiy acti\ily of a greal Luioiic’an pawn' 
on till' Nm’tli-Wh'vt Pronli(i- Provim e, with 
(he crowd Ii of ('\]')cndil lire in evi'iy depar mo if 
of admini.sl radon and with the ever- falling 
Rupee, the ta.-k of gmeining India is becom- 
ing more nnd more diiricult eveiy day. The 
speeches wall affniTl an intei eating studv as to 
how Lord Lansdowne ti'lcd to cop(' w'itli the 
nimieious and jrrowdng (hfik'ulties. . . .Those 
are some of tlie ennsidcrations tliat have 
nrtiiatcd the publisher to undcitake the pub- 
lication.*^ 

9 


The letter of appreciation from the then 
Viceroy’s Palace, ‘Belvedcic’, Calcutta, sent to 
Amntlal Biahmo in PJ05 was also displayed 
along with tlic ojiinions of ncw’-p ipers: 

The Hindoo P(ilnot\ ‘‘Jdie imblislier has 
done a public service by biinging out Lord Lans- 
dowme’s .^pceehe.s and we aie sure the public 
will acroid to liiin tliat patronage wliicli bis 
\ eiilure will entitle (o. ” 

The hJiKjlishninn : ‘'The book is w'ell-lmund 
and cai-( fully ('ditc'd and should piove valuable 
■;..s a book ef refeieiice iu (he study of Indian 
ail airs.” 

A Bengali journal, ui:.^ Bonin Bodhini 
lamltd fiom (he Staiulaid Pi ess in 1893 rexc.iled 
the eh'eania' of early (ype facC'^ in Ber.gali. 
Saii^kiit and I-jighsh. If we comiiare Rengali 
ai'(t kansknl typiw of today with types used in 
lUinia liodliiuK wu' will tiiid that no “uiistantial 
impi ovemcml h is yef lacn altaiiu’d in respect 
of liiKMK's.s :iiid vaiiely of 'he type fr.ces. 

The original ALB. 1) jiloma awarded to 
Ibiddynath Dromo (Haidyan.Jh IRuihino) in 
1817 liom th(' M(alital College of Bengal i^sta- 
1 Ii-hed in L'klo. w’;i< an interesting iti.m among 
(he exhibits. The d ploma is in jiarehment and 
e iry tlie Loiden M.'al ( f (he Lxamlner of B 'iigal 
( i()\ (‘I’niiH'iit and '-ignat iii’i's of all llu' Professors 
of the Aledical (’olhge. A lompaiative study of 
tin. ■ with the eiuJifirates awaia’ed uow 

will show' (lie \arioiis (hanees \\hi(‘h (lie Tkiivcr- 
sUv of (Lleiitta has ('ffeeled in 10 pect of form, 
.M'd. --ize and lo’oiir of ]) per. It is found from 
till' Handled ]’((ir.s of (hr ("drntta Unir'rsity, 
\ol, I, that Dr. Baidyaiialh Brahmo’s name is 
■; sseciali'd with (lie introdm tion of vaccination 
s^astim in Calcutta. 

A( tile holtom of lids diploma, tlie Kntranee 
Certdleal Os of his son and erand^nn, ILibu 
Amrita Tad Pnadmio and A^utnwii l^rahmo xx-rn'C 
(.\hibi((d with two or giiud s(‘als of ll>e Univer- 
sity of (kilciilta. Th.e Univi'rsi'y sell wa^ un- 
pa inti d in iho w'hite EnliaiU'e e('i lificate of 1899 
blit in 1873-74 coititie te t]ie’'e was uq seal and 
il was in him* l’a]ior of 7 X b ii’i^. in s’ze. 

Thanks r.re due to the Calcutta University 
for orgaui-ine: sikL a nniipm dii'idav of rare and 
anti(pinr:an books wliich holp to open the win- 
dow.s of th(' dark past end make l^nown tlie un- 
known. Exhibitions of this type, if organised 
from time to time, w’ill prove to bo a liaison 
between the past and the present. 



TIIE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUIION, WASHINGTON 


The Smithsonian Iiistitulion hen* has been called 
Mother America’s atlir, where her child- 
ren may romp on rainy aflcrn(3()ns. The Smith- 
sonian buildini^s^ a sharp contrast to the magni- 
ficent solemnity of iher great nearbv nionumenl-> 
to Washington, JelTersnn and lancoln, cojnbine 
more allecti(m and amusiaiienl than probably any 
other group of buiMings in lliii city. 



A group of eaily liaii'’p(/rtaLiun exhibilg on 
dj.jjlay at the Sim < li-fuii m Institution in 
Wadiington 

()bsoL*le aUplaiK'^ hang suspciuhal from the 
ceiling: liic c.uly e\perijnenl of the Wright 
brolheis, Largl -y’s plaiiv^^ f/imlheigiris ‘'Spirit of 
St. Louis, ’ Wiley neat little “Winnie ]\Iae.’’ 

Exhibits are many and \aric(l an old lire 
engine^ the first hoi>eh>^ i<iiii :ge, Elias Howe'^ 
first sewing machine, George Washingloirs .slia\- 
hig mug and ey(*g lapses, and wax slaliieUes o! 
iVesidrnls' \v!\es ue:irliig Inaugural Hall g )wns. 

“Brovv'ing here,’' it has lieen ohseived, “is 
as wistful as loi.king ihfougli a faded yellow 
magazine.” 

The Smithsonian institution was gi\en to the 
Ameriean people bv an EtiLdlsIi scientist named 
.lames Smithson. Spccifually, Smithson left his 
fortune of S^-O.OOO to the United States when he 
died in 1829 “to found at Washington, under the 
nams of th« Smithsonian Institution, an establish- 


ment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men. ’ From it has grown one of the 
leading American scientific, cultural and educa- 
tional centers. 

In its early days — the U.S. Congress foimally 
accepted the gift in 1846 — the institution was 
responsible for eondrieliiig piaclically all scietililic 
n search required by the Fcdiual Gov(*rnnienl. 



One of the hf('“Si7(' cdiibits of NfiiUi VriHiir.in 
fndiaii'*:, dc’picliiig Indian ciiS torus and culture 

Much of this was piouceiiug vvoik From lobO 
to lo7() i| began and larrie 1 on ihi.* weather 
service w^hieh later lx came llm U.S. Weather 
llureau. For the next 18 \rais it conducted 
invcstigatioics of fi^heriis whi« h now are pari of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the U.S. Dcpait- 
ment of Agriculture. It laid the gioinulvvork 
for much of the work now done by the U.S. 
(ieoiogical Survey. It co-ojierales with the studies 
and researches of any inleredcd Federal agency. 

The inslilulion has sponsored or taken part 
in more than U500 scientific expeditions in North 
Americ a and on eveiy other eontliienl, on most 
of the world’s larger islands, and on many of its 
smaller ones. It has provided financial grants, 
the use of costly apparatus and other aids to 
many scientific investigators. 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON 
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It offers all its facilities freely to a daily 
average of 100 scientists and scholars from all 
parts of the world; answers hundreds of technical 
questions yearly; sponsors lectures on science 
and art; takes part in radio and television 
educational programs; issues popular science 



A vu'w of nn(‘ of he rxliilnlion pallrrut? of 
llio SnnOxui .'in [n-'litution m WiK^'liington 


Tc leaser to the jircss. a fid publishes an 
annii.Ml <>1 '-cn iih'i.’ progicss. [t also 

opcMiiles a l‘io iH C' J nfoi iral ion Exchange 
which proxidcs a nn:Mb“i (*f organizalions with 
iiifoi nialiuii on (ijiienl ic^ciiKdi in biolog\, 
iticdiciiK' and icl.ilcil Inld'--. 

Sniillisoiiian i'^snes I !■ scriis of scirnliiir 
publ calioiis winch aic di^liiliulcd fic(; to 
libraries, leaf m il societies, and (mIu( aliotial insti- 
tutiofis lliriamlioii! the wo! Id. It maintains a 
librar) of nnne than 9dl).()00 xobniies, niaiiih 
tiansnctioiis ol leartied societies and scienlihe 
periodii als. 

The vast ifislilution m.anages ten major 
branehes afid in MUti a new one was aiilhoiized 
- the Smithsonian Museum of History and 
Technology, to be erected near other Smithsonian 
buildings. The ten are : the [National Museum, 
the JNalional Gallery of Ait, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, I he Freer Gallery of 
Art, the International Exchange Service^ the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National 
Zoological Paik, the Astrophysical Observatory, 
the Ntitl-onal Air Museum, and the Canal Zone 
Biological Area. 


llie National Museum has such valuables as 
more than 33,302,(X)0 catalogued specimens of 
minerals; many early American relies; fossil? 
400 million jears old; Egypt'aii miiniinies; life- 
size groups showing the cull are of Americau 
Indians and of priinilive peeph’s of Africa. As a 
and llie Facifie Islafids; displays of ancient 
writing method.^, exhibits showing development 
of the graptiic afLs and (he progress made in 
liealth and medicine. i 

Tli(‘ Nalional Gallcr\ of Arl, of rose-wiiitc 
fiiarble, is one of ihe fnosi beiiitifiil buildings 
in Washington. It hofiscs life grcai art ('ollection 
of Afidif w W. jMclloii. a lornier Sccrciarv of the 
Ei.S. Treasury, who nbo -axe 1.3 (KK) O'JO for » 
Ifuilding and a laige etid«n\inenl fufid. d'he 
gallery has since acquired hundreds of objets 
dart including pricclc^-s winks in ll’e Kie-s, 
Widencr, Dale, Roscfiwald and other art rollec- 



A meteorite being dr-p.’m cd m the Dix i'-'inn rf 
Mincialogy and Pcliulo.x of the SmiOi^oinan 
In^tltlUlon in Wa.'-hifigton 

lions. The National (Collection of Fine Arts also 
contains numerous imporlafit art works from 
inastci.s througlioul tlie woild. The Freer C illery 
of yXrl lias rich colleciioiis of (Chinese and 
Japanese* art as well as a few Anicrie Ui paintings 
and etchings, and the collection of 2 250 art 
objects left, by Charles Lang Freer, an ir.dus- 
trialist. 

The International Exchange Service gives 
free assistance to other learned bodies in the 
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United States that v^‘!ish to dislribute their 
publications al^road, either as g’ils or exchanges. 
The Service also leccives shipaicnts of scientific 
publications from abroad and exchanges official 
documents of the Federal (iuvcrnmenl vvilh those 
of other nati jnal governments. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology has 
since 1879 beim gathciing, recording and publish- 
ing informalion on lln; Ameiican Indians, their 
ceremonies, languages, cu It Lire, history, customs 
and myths. It also studies jireliistoric remains 
of ancient tribis of AnurAan Indians and has 
amassed large collections of manuscripts and 
photograplis. 

The Naiiorial Zoological }*ark, ('stalilislicd 
in 18^9 to p:o\id(! a s te where (he American 
bison and other animals of interest coidd be 
preserved and shown in na^jaial,' surrt)nnding->, 
now has r*ore than animals iru lud iig rait^ 

and particularly inieresling ones from all paits 
of the world. 

The Astiophysical Ol^servalury, established 
in 1890 to study tlic sun and other heavenly 


bodies, operates two h!gb-altitude solar observing 
stations in Chile and California. Since it 

has made a special study of the part played by 
surd ght in the maintenance of life on the earth. 

The fSlaiional Air Museum contains the air- 
ships of America’s airflighl piori(;ers as well as 
many o'her acronaut'cal exhibits. The Canal 
Zone Biological Area consists of a primitive 
tropical forc’st and clearing where laboratories 
and other fac.Lties cnal)le scicnlis.s to study the 
Iropical territory. More than 61)1) books and 
artich - on tropical liifilcgy, physiology, medicine 
and forestry have been published. 

lii add tion to the Miiscniii of History and 
Tc(*hnology for c\cn wider ‘’diirusion of know- 
ledge among men,*’ the inttilut'on’s ex]) iiision 
))ians indude a Smilhsofi aii Gallery of Art to 
hous(‘ the Mational CoHe.tion of Fine Alls, a 
j>lanetarluin, and a m w' atid far more spacious 
Aalioiial Air Mu^eunl to keep jjacc w tli man’s 
c\ ci-inerea?ing knowledge and iiiasl( ry of the 
air. 


GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL 

His Life and Method 


By Dr, S. K. NANDI, 

Once a FTenrhman asked a German philosopher 
to state his philosophy in one sentence and the 
phiicsopher’s reply was contained in ten books, ^ 
brilliantly written and widely read. This 
philosopher is Gcoig Wilhelm Erledridi Hegel. 
He was born on August 27th, 1770 at Stuttgart 
in an up])er middle chiss fajnily. He is the 
greatest German philosopher since Kant and 
has been deseril ed in some quarters as ‘probably 
the most self-confident philosopher who ever 
lived.’ Opinions to the coiUraiy are not wanting. 
There are people who thought Hegel guilty of 
undue mystification and ob:curc style. Hcgjl was 

1 . ^ycienre oj Lngic\ Phcvnjiicvnlngym of Spf^lt, 
Acsthclicis, Philoy^opliy of Religion, Philosophy of Ally 
Philtuophy of Mind, Philosophy of Right, Philosophy 
of History, History of Philosophy and Encyclopaedia 
of Philosophical Science, 


M.A., L.L.B., D.PIIIU 

accused of serving pure non sense. He stiurg 
together, it was alleged, ‘staisclcss and extravagant’ 
mazes of words whidi beliu\cd lunatics living 
in mad-liou'-.cs. His works have been charac- 
terised as a ‘monument of German stupidity.’ 
However, in spite of indlscicei compliments and 
spiteful criticism," II(?gcl stands as a monument 
of scientific knowledge and cla'-sic vs^lsdoin. He 
was awfully painstaking in matters of intdleclual 
underti kings. His rise to fame was slow and 
this was due to this thoroughness. As a student 
he was less promising than Schell ng, his noted 
contemporary. He attended the gymnasium of 
his native city when he was a teen ager. In his 

2. Cftiid, Hegel in the Blarkwvood Philosophical 
clri4:*s, pp. 5R. (Caird here discusses Schoiycnhauer’s 
assesment of Hegel). 
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eighteenth year he entered the University of 
Tub.ngen to study theology. As a student he 
altrarted no particular altciitioii; it wUs Schelling 
who here at the time outshone all his contem- 
porarits allhough Hegel was okler than Sehcll- 
ing by five years. His sluclenl career was not 
remarkable. He was just an averape student 
and nobody could foresee the fact that this shy 
and ufiiinpressive boy wouitl one day be heard 
with icspea all the woild over for his profundity 
and depth of wisdom. Afler leaving University, 
he siTved as a modcrl pi \ ate tutor in Beine 
and Frankfort on-tlu'-Main duiing the years 
179.'Mo(X). While in Fran!:fort-un tlie-Main the 
plan of his fuluie syslpiii \.'as taking definite 
shape. In Hegel eanie to Jena as an 

instriHtor. He lanked at first as an adherent 
and supfiorter of the philosojihy of Scli(‘lling. 
-He colLa.oiated with Sclielling in s’Jppoil of tfie 
lasers jdiilo^ojihiical position and Schelling in 
relijin aho helped liiin in many ways. In company 
with Schelling he < (Ltcd in lu)2 1(>();^ the 
C.S* Journal Jer Phil Graphic, In 1^03 

Scli('lling went to Wur/herg but Hegel stayed 
ha.k at Jena to get a professorship in 1005. He 
had but small success as an lUNideinic leacber. 
During til is time he was eager to come out of 
the splicif* ol Scliclling’s inlluciiee. He lidieuled 
Selu lling wlieii he gave his ow"n views to the world 
in liis noted book Phenomenoloi^y of JMind. Many 
look upon Phenoruenoloi^y as Hegefs best book 
although he \ as (Compelled to write the latter 
half of this work in a great huny as there were 
political agitations and national crisis. The 
battle of Jena broke out in 1006. 

From Jena Hegel went to Bamberg and was 
looking for a suitable employment. He had to 
edit the local political journal for two years and 
thus somehow earned his livelihood. In the 
autumn of 1000 he heeanie the g>mnasial vector 
of the academy at Nuremberg where he taught 
philosophy in the higher elassess. His lectuies 
there are printed in the e ghtcenth volume of his 
works, under the title Propaedeutic. While at 
Nureudierg he got married and his noted book 
Logic was published. liis fame was spreading 
to tl.e four corners of the country. He was being 
recognised as a thinker of outstanding ability, ‘with 
a flare for oiiginalily’. In 1816 he was called as 
professor of philosophy to Hiedelberg. Here in 


1817 he got published his Encyclopaedia of the 
PhilosophLal Sciences in wliich he expounded for 
the first time the wliole of his system. The fullness 
of his fame and activity, however, properly dales 
only from his call to Berlin in 1818. He was 
considered as 3lic one man who could fill wdth 
credit the chair of philosoj/iy that had been vacant 
since the date of Fichte.’ In Bciiirl there rose 
up aiound him a numerous^ widely extended and 
in a scientific point of view, excecijingly active 
school. While at real n l:c pul)lished his Pliilo^ 
sopliy of Riiilif and deli\crcd several extended 
sciics of lectures in whi-jh he applied his method 
to the iniciprc'taliun of history, the fine arts and 
icligion. Here he accpiired from his connection 
with the Ifiui^s’an hui caucracy, a-, well political 
inllucncc for hlm-clf as tht! credit for his system 
of a Slalc*Philosoph\ n(it always to the advan-' 
tag(‘ of ike imiLr ficedom of his ])h‘.l()sophy or 
of its moial worth. When the Prussian State 
trans(‘cnd('d all the rlglils of llie individual and 
showed al)je(.t coiilejiipt for all forms of personal 
and individual liheities Hfgel thought that he 
w’a^ wiliiess’iig the highest form of ‘Community’ 
life. The Slate was considered by Hegel to be 
the ‘belter self’ of man and as such every man 
was under a manifest t obligation to serve his 
State, however exact iug that ^civico might be. 
'U ( ulm nation of this t\ pe of pliilosoptiy was 
the embodiment of a charter of absolute support 
to t!:e Prussian King in all his oppressive 
nicasuics. Hegel lookL'd a con.'-.ervativc in every 
inch of b!s cxislcnrc and repelled all attempts 
at a democratic form of Governnicnls. He ^'•;aivJed 
tlie British ronstitution as an ‘Ungodly jungle’ 
and lie liked it to be replaced by the ‘rational 
i list i 111 tiom-*’ of kfi'ussia. This outlook was not the 
whole of Hegel. Here ho might have been 
influenced by bis (oiicept of the ‘Pour stages of 
liistory’ wherein be depicts the last stage of 
the Germanic world in which “the idea of, 
I’lCcdom will reach its highest expression.” 
Where he could rise above the Teuton in him 
he could pronounce judgement of abiding 
influ nice. We .should not only remember that he 
inspireil .such autocrais ;is the Austrian Metier- 
nich and Russian Czars but also take into 
account Ihe fact that Karl Marx’s class slrugjle 
theory sprang from Hegel’s doctrine of the 
dialectics. In his Moral and Political Philosophy^ 
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he demands popular representation, liberty of 
the press, open law-courts, trial by jury and 
administrative independency of corporations. Hi» 
deep and profound ihoughts on the vaiious pro- 
blems of civilised life were widely respected. 

Hegel’s personality was uniisal in some 
respects. He was rrinarkal)ly objcclive. He liked 
to relax in social intercourse with plain and 
'unofficial people. He had no liking to shine 
in salons. He did not preach like Fichte nor loht 
himself in jdta^ing vagaiies like Schelling and 
Other Romantiri'-tb . His side concern was to 
understand the wjild as it is and to explain 
everything logically. His Berlin Icftuics were 
remaikable for their insight into the aspects of 
life which are largely emotional, such as art, 
poetry and religion. He could not have under- 
stood these so well as he did if he had not 
experienced feelings of other men. Bui this is 
not apparent in his wiit'iigs. His objective 

outlook on life gave him the* right perspective 
and tile proper detachment so essential to 
understand life in all its healings. He dt scribes 
the inner experiences of the soul as dispas^-iona- 
tcly as a desciiptivc scientist might do. Another 
phase of Hegel’s personality was his fondnesa 
for paradoxes. Since his ho) hood he delighted 
Others with his dry humour calling their 

attention to truths and facts which seem to be 
inconsistent, \et which must he accepted and in 
flome way reconciled. This process of reconcilia- 
tion is knowln as the Hegelian dialectic. He 
wanted to explain experience and the pre- 
suppositions or h)potlieses of all experience with 
the help cjf this diaicclii al method and he 
devt loped literally a great fondnecis for this his 
/procraslean heel.’ We rcadil) agree with James 
Hutchison Stirling when he remarks ; 

“Open where w^e may, in shoil, it is always 
the dialectic we cncounld* and that dialeclir 
is always the same, w'hatcvcr element it may 
be in act to transform. Nay, there is also 
a peculiar dialect to whi^li this dialectic has 
led and which renders it impossible for 
Hegel to escape into general and current 
speech, even when employed on matters that 
are not esoteric.”^ 

3. We Miould boar in mind that the concept of 
the dialect icnl movement was not new. It was forc- 
uhadowed by Empedocles and embodied in the 'golden 


Thus he has made philosophy too technical 
and it has been rightly said against him that 
what dishearlens the student of Hegel is, firstly, 
the impob.«^ibihty of reading in Hegel and secondly 
the difficulty of attaining, in his regard, to a 
general conclusion. 

According to Hegel, scepticism must be the 
nc'ce^saiy prelude to metai)hysics. Like Descartes, 
he stalls doubting everything tliat could be 
doubted wliile Descartes considered the very act 
of doulding to he iihove all possible doubts, 
lb gel goes fuithcr and doubts the very act of 
douh'ing. Descaites’ famous proiiounccinen; Cogito 
01^0 sunt did not satisfy Hegel. IIcgcFa Mavtiiig 
point ill me lapliys=ics was not the doubter hut 
“Sonic [liiiig or some being which can never be 
doubled.” This being is the most abstract and 
mo^t indeleiminate. As a c oiicc^pt it has the 
Ic’ast dcleiminaiion. The' all-inclusive conception 
ill Hc^gf Is system i-* this Ahsolute Idea often referr- 
c'd to bricily as the Absolute or the Idea. Ilie Ab- 
soliiU^ Idea includes or rather is, all lealily or thci 
universe. Nothing is so leal for him as the Idea. 
The Absolute for Hegel is not being hut process, 
explif itation of dilleicncc's and antithesis, which, 
howXiver. are not independemt or self-«>uhsislenlly 
(‘ppexsed to the Al^solutc* hut conslitiite, indivi- 
dually and ( ol|p( lively , only moments within the 
self-evolution of lh(‘ Absolute. This necessitates 
a demonstration tJien that the Alisolute is 
possc.sscd within itself of a principle of progress 
from dilTeienee to dillerencp. 1’hese differences 
still form only moments within it. Thus all 
lealily is full of conlradlelion, and yet it is 
looked upon as rational. d'hc contradiction is 
not that which is entirely alogical hut it is a 
spur to fujiher thinking. It must not be 
annulled hut ‘sublated,’ /.e., at once negated and 
conserved. 

It is not we who are to bring differences 
into the Absolute but it is Absolute itsejf which 
must produce them; whilst they for their parts, 
must again resolve themselves into the whole or 
demonstrate themselves as mere moments. Thus 
it is the object of the Hegelian method to make 
good. 

The Absolute, according to Hegel', passes 

mean* of Aristotle whose teaching wa.9 that 'the know- 
ledge of opposite^? Ls one.* (See Will Durant’c The 
Story of Philosophy, p. 295). 
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through a dialectic of many triads — each of 

w]hich has its own thesis, antithesis and synthesis. 
Hegel’s dialectical movement of thought proceeds 
through a process of unfoldmrnt. I'he starting 
point of reflective thought is 'being’ and thi-^ 
‘being’ develops out of itself the concept of ‘non- 
being,’ its opposite. But we cannot rest contcMit 
with mere non-being. In the thesis a ceitain 
aspect of icality is levealcd, in the antithesib a 
conliasling as})cct di)pears and the two aie I'^cn 
auf^ehoven iii a higliei synthesis. Bui the syiit’^e- 
sis is not a final one; the pla) begins an(‘w; again 
an opposition makes its appeaiamc, which in 
turn S'ceks to be overcome. Each sip irate 
coiKipt is onc-s’ded, defective, leprcsuUs mily a 
pait of the liiilh. It needs to he siipplemeiiied 
by its co’itraiN and hj its union wi’h this, it-, 
coiiiphmcnt, vicld-. a hiihci loiiciiil, wh eh 
romes ncarii to the mK' tiiilh, hut still docs not 
Cjuilc icatlj it. E\cm llie last .>iid llu* liilusl 
< once pi :hc Ah-oluU K'l *i is hy il^cll alt»n. 
not the Kill tiiUh; llii iisull implcs the whole 
cle\i loimn III ihiou'^h winch it has hiui allaintd. 
It is only al th< end id such a di ilc la of coi. 
lip's that |)hilos')phy iea(h(s coniph'e lom-- 
poiideiK e with the i\ing iwiliiy, w'dch ii has 
lo (ompi(h(iid 1 he spu. ijlati\ e piogiiss ol 
tliought a III) (api'.cioiis spoiting with i o aepts 
on the pait of iht* ihinking siilijci t, hut the , dc 
qua’e expic'-son ol the niovinient of the matte, 
itself. Sim e the woild and its giuund is de\e 
lopmenl, it can onlv he known ihiounh a chxe 
lopmciit of (onitpts. Idle law uliii h liiis fol- 
low'is, ill lillle as in gicaf. is the ad\ance fiom 
position lo opposition and theiue lo tomhinn- 
tion. A moves on to not \ and tlititl)> pio- 
dutes a synthesis in B. B again in linn wo\c^ 
on to nol-B and the two togeihi r produce a 
higher synthesis in C. So the movement goe^ 
higher and still higlui up. l\ow the ciUL^lion 
may be asked 'Why this movement?’ HegcBs 
answer is that eveiylhiiig eoiitains within itsilf 
its own opposite. “It is iiiipossihic to conceive 
of anything without conceiving at the same lime 
of its opposite. Wo cannot tliink of Finitcncss 
without thinking of infinity or of lime without 
thinking of timclessness. A cow is a cow and is at 


the same time not a cat. A thing is itself only bc 
cause at the same lime it is not something else 
Every thesis for an argument has its anti-thesis. 
Life has dcalh and love has hate. Day hai 
night and youth has age. Hegel does not stOf 
at that and goes a step forwaid to declare that 
everything is its own opposite. Life is a 
sliuggle of opposing foices attempting to com- 
bine with one anotlici into a higher unity. This 
Hegelian dialiilie is llioioughly objective. It 
i^ the actual oiclci wliiih the ihouglu of Absolute 
lollows. ll(g<^l tries lo piove this by a logical 
deduction of cvviv incinhLr in the system from 
the pietcding one. The dialei tic begins with 
the mo-.! alshait lomeplioii of puie logic —that 
ol mcie biiijg ami leiminates With the most 
lomiitc phase of thought, the philosophy of 
the Absolute Mind m its fall compiehenslvenesj 
and com u l» m ss. dbe oidei of the dialectic is 
puicly logii il Howi.ci iviaits in time conform 
lo It lo a lon-icliiabl. e\leiil, as Ilegcl altcmpts 
lo ''liou bv illiisLi.iiions fiom human history in 
till' fii b\ of poliiiis^ philosophy, and religion. 
'Jlie most i;Li)(ial lii.il ha-^ logic as thesis, Nature 
d, a.ilillicsis and Mind oi •-piiit (as Geist is 
vaiioubly li inslalcd) as synthesis. The AbsO- 
lele idta in itself {an suh) a-> pure icason, apart 
fiom the uoild ib the calegoiies of Logie. From 
till ^e the Idea adv.imis foi iUelf {fur sicJi) or 
a- v\e are tempted to say, out of itself, into the 
evlcTiial woild of ^atulc^ as levealed in the 
naluial sckiucs. The Idea then returns to 
ilsilf in a svnlbisis of Logic and Nature as Mind, 
and in human e\j)eiienre bcronies self-conscious 
of its own arlivitv. Thus the Absolute or tile 
logical idea i \is|b iiist as a system of antemun- 
dane lomepls, then it des..eiids into the uncons- 
cious split le of nature, awakens to self-conscious- 
ness in man, rellistb its content in social institu- 
tions, in Older, finally, in ait, religion and 
sfiem e to kLuiii to itseT inriebed and completed 
i.e.. to attain a higher absolu'eiiess than that o/ 
the begimrng. So, aeroiding to Hrgel, there is 
lit fiist immediate unity, then divergence of 
opposites and finally, rceonciliat on of opposites 
and this is the universal law of all development. 
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Analohus to Urvaslii and Fotifa but of 
different hue and texture is Habindranath’s 
poem Brnmhan. Tt tj’pifics a^ mueli his unin- 
liibitcd out’ofk in bold relief to tlie Virioiian 
morals, which oripj ed a section of our intelli- 
gentsia to tlie Iriitrth of inudery. In a inann(a\ 
it is an apjJraisenn'nt of a social (piestion of 
great cumi)Icxity in terms of its human value. 

Branihan: 8 at('d on bis divan, Rishi 
Goutarrvi was discussino; witb his pupi’s the 
day’s lessons on the invsteries of JR’aniha, the 
Supreme Being. A young stranger came that 
way and boggl'd of him for admission into his 
tutelage. “But my child/’ asked the mast(’r, 
“tell me what clan you belong to; becaiwe you 
know that none but a Biamliin has the rieht to 
this branch of study.” “1 myself do not know,” 
said the boy in reply, “but should it idease you. 
sir, I wou’d ask my mother and bring you the 
information tomorrow.” “Vcs, do it by all 
means,” Goutiiina suggested. 

The boy besought bis mother to tell him 
his father’s name and IIkmi- clan. had been 
to Rishi Goutama/’ lie ('xplaiiied, “for study on 
God and His ways. He asked me all about my 
clan; bcc^iuse, a Pralimin alone has the r glit to 
the initiation.’ “ATy child,” the mother said in 
perfect candour, “in poor, straitened circum- 
stances in my youth, 1 had to <erve many a 
master; unto me, were you tlien born.” 

Tlio next (lay, the boy wrut to the Rishi 
and reported v('rbatim as lie was told. Instantly 
there was a llutler all a round, as though, a 
slonc-chip w'as into a b.eehive thrown. There 
W’cre laughter’s in derision and audible whisper’s 
to match — ‘what a check!’ But Rishi Goutama, 
not the least perturbed, got up and embraced 
llio bov Satyakama w'ith the signet of his bless- 
ing — “You must be a Brambin of Br mhins. 
Who eke could have spoken out truth like this?” 
Rishi Goutama is at once set apart; and 
Rabindranath is never to be lost in the crowd. 


He told Einstein, as they met in July, 1930, 
tint man is the foundation of everything; 
without him ther,:- is no truth, no beauty. In 
lact, wdth Rabindranath even a hue w’ork of art 
loses rmich of its significance if it has no human 
.appeal. Cloiivers ly, Jkijiriahal, as in his poeui 
Shdjehau^ lias its \aliic auj^menlcd, because the 
l uii)osc (jf its creation is invested with tlu' glory 
of a husbamrs sigh. It is this, which abides a>3 
a pleasurable echo in ii illion liearts. 

SJiajcJian: Rabiiidianatli in (3n() of bis 
itincriries got's to Agra to i-ee Tajmnbal. From 
y\gra be goes to Allahabad and lun before his 
^ision from out of the wundenv of the liotel, 
w’bei’e he was putting uj), the grey luins of the 
Fort, anolbcr relic of IMogliul s])lendour, that 
las long crumbled down. Tlu* d’lR'ieiicc' be- 
tween the two, nair('’y. tint tli.f Foit has no 
human appeal touches him in sbar]3 c()nira::t. 
And in its background, be writes the poem 
Shajehati, in which Tajmalial endures like 

On(‘ long-drawn sigh satui-atirig the 

atihO'-.jibrre earth to sky. 

Like one (irop of tear of specklcss 

W'hite on tlie cluek of tunc 
Sbajelian tli." artist and ( injicror is Sbajehan 
tlio man speaking in w’lii^pcrs t (3 his wufe 
IMomtaj, rarefied into a twilight memory of 
dream and reality - 

JyoftiVa raf-c nibhrUa niandir-c ]rreij(idr-e 
J-r V(im~c ddkil-r dhir-r dhir-c, 

^ci kan-e knn-r drikn tekh-p. 

01 khan -c nruviter kan-p, 
Frnncr koinalata vkntila, ia soiindaryer 

rrofianta mshan-e. 

H r snmrat knhi c> iaba hridaycr chhnbi; 

tfiha naba nipghdoot, apiirha, adbhut, 
Chhand-p qnn-e uthiarhh-e airkfihypr vnn-e. 
Jr.tlui tnba birahwpe pnya raechh-e mishia 
Prahhatrr arun ahhash-e^ klanfa 
Sandhya diganter karun niswash^e; 
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Purnimai deha-heen chameUr labanya 

bilash-e ; 

Bhashar ateet teer-e kangal nay an jatha 
Dwar hot-e ash-e phir-e phir-e, 

Toniar sauTularya-doot yug-yug dhan 
Eraia kaler prahari chaliachh-e bakyahara 

ci hart a tifn 

*Bhyli nai, bhuli nai^ bhuli rial priy<i\ 

A blend of sound and colour gives the i)oeia 
a texture, which does not yield to alhii alplia- 
hels. Any way— 

On nioon-lit nights in tlie tin^lin^ quiet 
of thy room, tlu‘ pet name Taj that thou 
wlusj^ered into the ears of thy beloved 
partner is t(j the ('ar of eternity ))e(ineathe(L 
The .soft mellow s[)lendoiir of thy lov'c' un- 
folds itself in flower-bnnclu's^ end)0'sed as 
tiny ar(‘ in placid marble. Thou poet of an 
CTtipeior, th<‘ Tajmalial is the pictnn^ of thy 
mwaid ^elf; it i.s thy lu w cloud-uK'sven^er 
unicpie and faseinat in^ly stran[i;e, as it waf^"* 
far into the .sky in rhymes and songs dedi- 
eatul to thy wife. Smitten with the pamis of 
.separation, .she li\e.s in the red alow nf 
dawn; in tli. plaintive si<rhs of tired l^ve 
siiikiniii low dow'n the horizon; in the dis- 
einbodi('d erandeiir of rJunudi, bathed in 
full-moon rays; in that bourne*, no lanouaj];e 
can le'K'h and from w’ho.sc portals the bei^gar- 
(wes conio liack di'^apiiointc'd. As thy ode to 
Bo'iuty, the Tajmahal has for acic's elud(‘d (he 
relentU'ss Time’s watchman .sU-rn and .stand.s 
as thy nu'-saac', words do but faintly (*xpre''s 
—‘No. no, T ha\'.i‘ not forj^otien thc'c*, mv 
love!’ 

(.>n(‘ line of epitaphic sicnilicance applvini; 
t: ntalizin^ly cm the poet himself is- - 

Thou great, the world, resonant wdth the 
swelliiio notes of the sea all around, fails as 
signally to contain thee*. I fence, do.‘>t thou 
cast it away wdth sublime^ unconcern, earthen 
pitcher a.s it wtit, wl^n life’s banquet ends. 

The w’orld compared to an earthen 
pitcher is not .su^j^estive of any ennui in 
life or othcrworldline.ss. It leads to tlic 
imagery that the chariot of life is on endless 
move. This dynamism of the Thrust and go of 
life’ is still more eloquently expatiated in the far 

^ MeghdoOt, Cloud-mesacngor is the name of a 
poem of Kalid&sa depicting the bitea of separation. 
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deeper Jheelum Nadir Teer-e, (On the bank of 
the river Jheelum), where — 

The day is fast losing itself in the tide 
of niglit. The stars are like so many flowers 
floating on the bosom of the river jheelum, 
verily as she look.s like a sabre sheathed. The 
poet is for a inoiueiit struck mute with the 
wild abandon of <paoc. As he recovers his 
calm, he invokes the Power unseen to yield 
him the one suprcine satisfaction that he may 
not confound the* fact of breathing wdth the 
fact of being alivc and just revolve round 
(lie same old grind. He looks dowui the dark 
prc'cipico; looks iij) into the sky beyond thj? 
sn()W'-caf)p('d [leak- in the glorious conglu- 
tmation of dcodurs. TTc cannot r(*sist being 
sciz(‘d with a longing to fly over invisible 
stretch into the futiiri- unborn listening, as he 
tlic'*^, to (lu* inspiration of tlu* mighty’' choral 
of hniin '(ihalnka, the sw'an.s on the wings of 
(‘xhalation and k('(*p to tlicir iimc-~‘No, not 
here. d(*liiiit» ly not lu'rc, but elsewdicre, else- 
where in some other place.’ 

T h.’ive no (piarri'l with thosi*. who seek to 
(lace Pabmdianath’s this Thrust and go of 
I fc’ to Bergson’s current K^an Vital, which 
make^ oiir yearnings the belter of ns. I would 
rather have it that Btrgson does but confirm 
from the angle of a philosopher-scientist, the 
fiV' ’ ons’ind yenr.s old Hindu conception of one 
unconciuerablo urge, Kinanent in man birth to 
biith, dii’ccting and propelling him to achieve 
(he achievable in a chain of unending creative- 
nesv.;. I fer 1 the more encouraged to say this, 
lu’(*au^<* Berg'^on hini^elf holds that There is 
nothing to prevent our imagining that the evo- 
lution of life might have taken place in one 
single individual by means of a siries of tran^- 
lormations, ^[)read over thousand.s of ages/ — 
(’rcatur Kvolutiov. One t('st of a man’s great- 
ness, as Rabindranath has it, is his capacity to 
leave behind his achievements dear with perfect 
noiich dance, b cause, he is ceaselessly in pur^ 
^uit of something greater still. 

Shajehan is one of the fewr poems in the 
post-Nobel period, where Rabindranath warms 
up with the shine of the old flint and would 
f^uffer no impulse to flag or a line to w’ear thin. 
Could it that Shajehan, the artist of a prince, 
seeking to perpetuate his wife’s memoiy, 
thrilled on the fine, sensitive chord of the prince 
artist’s inner being? Is this how a sentiment^, 
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too deep for expression, is canalised? In what 
setting, however, he consecratea the memory of 
his wife in Smaran-e, In M*emoriam. — 

So I do realise today that all pursuits 
and this running after what men call honour 
turn out like bundles of straw, if there is not 
behind all these preparations one ray of smile 
to enliven thee; if ^is tlie evening light is lit, 
and thou returnest home after the strenuous 
labours of the day, there is not one dear soul, 
to whose loving care thou art in a position to 
commit thy tired self. 

In the phantasy Swarga Hoit-e Bidaya, 
Adieu Heaven, he tells the gods on the evc of his 
departure that he is going back to the earth, 
which is albeit no heaven but motherland and 
not a whit less prized. There on the outskirt of 
a village, his wife, born in one of the poorest of 
hamlets under the shade of a spreading banian 
tree, grows to nurse deep affection for him with 
all the fostering, which belongs to her maiden 
breast. Each morning she makes clay image of 
god Siva to worship and pray that she may in 
wedlock be tied to him. 

In his poem Manasa-sundari, The Phantom 
of My Desire, he celebrates the moment of their 
first meeting: 

What a festive joy was there in my 
world as thou first came unto me a life's 
partner ever and ever more. Clad in scarlet 
bright and in the coy bloom of thy face, 
thou came in a chariot, bedecked with flowers 
and as the flute was playing sahana^ the tune 
of joy joyfully serene. 

In Urvashi, we have the completely free 
woman, who owns no tie to anybody. Her 
anatomy is the cliche of art; lier appeal does 
not go beyond the reach of flesh. Arjuna, as wc 
have it in the Mahabhamta, refused to submit 
to her wiles on the ground that she is in fre- 
quent concubingc with his fathcT Tndra, the 
King of gods. Urvashi cursed him to the loss 
of mascuilinity for some years. The story is 
possibly illustrative of her unabashed contempt 
of social conventions. 

In Swarga Hoit-e Bidaya ^ wc are vouchsafed 
a glimpse of what fully developes into a concrete 
figure in Smoran-e — ihe w^oman, who by the 
quality of understanding and appreciation 
acquires the gift of stiblimating even the trite 


and the trivial over the lengthening track of a 
man’s life.* 

Beatrice, by the way, is a strain; Gretchen 
a vulgarity. Prurient curiosity ran its febrile 
coursie and did not spare Rabindranath the 
probe. His austerity of refinement has, how- 
ever, made it an idle game. Pedostrian as it is 
to make the wedded partner worth all the vin- 
tage for Bengars one-time Shelley, it is illu- 
minative that Rabindranath acknowledges 
with an eloquent brevity — ^the fewer said the 
better — -that he owes so much of his resilence to 
his wife's contributions of mind and body. But 
to pursue the old thread. 

In Rabindranath’s drama Pmkritir Prati- 
sodh. Nature's Revenge, we have the clash of 
two forces — one ascetic, shy of worldly attach- 
ment and the other rooted deep in the affections 
of human breast. Written at the age of twenty- 
one, he gives us the story of a hermit, who stole 
aw'ay from human habitations for undisturbed 
contemplation of God. One day he happened to 
stumble upon a small young girl on the footway 
hovering between life and death. He .succoured 
her back to life and could not afford to leave 
her to the freaks of Nature. In tliie process he 
realised, Rabindranath says, tlmt one concrete 
attribute of the Infinite is his faculty of zest 
for tlie finitt\ The hermit is thus made to 
exclaim: 

With oyes shut and all worldly things 

left out, 

Where really had I gone in search of 

thcc, oh my lord! 

The same thesis is brought home still more 
strikingly in his small poem Bairagya, Renun- 
ciation. 

A man wakes up at dead of night, when the 
I'f'st of the house is fast asleep. Wl^at racks him 
is that in the stress of day to day engrossment 
in family affairs, he has not been devoting ,any 
thought upon God. He, therefore, makes up his 
mind: 

In quest of my adored deity I shall my 
family renounce. Who are these to have made 
me forget Thee, oh my God? God says — ^*1'. 

He hearkens not. The little child nestling 
on the mothers breast, and the mother sleeping 

* The idea of this conflict is taken from one' of 
Rabindranath^ letters to the novelist Prabhat 
Mookherjea. 
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in assured satisfaction sting him as a comedy 
of infinite illusion. In smothered anguish his 
heart cries out: 

*Who arc tliei^j to have held me down in 
gossamer threads of entangleiXDent?’ 

The Lord again says — ^T’. 

But it slips by flat as before. His inner 
being screams in mute agony of despair: 

‘Where art thou oh my Lord?’ 

‘Definitely here/ the Lord replies to be 
slighted as before. 

The child cries suddenly, as children do in 
r\ dream, and the mother draw’s it still closer. 
All these, however, do not touch him now and 
he walks out with the consciousness of a crucial 
ilrdication. Here and now God sighs the eternal 
sigh of bewilderment — 

'And so my devotee forsakes me at last; 
and where, possibly, can he find' me out?’ 

«> « « 

Rabindranath’s iK)em Sonar Taree^ The 
Craft of ( Jold, was at one time a^usailed for what 
unfriendly critics called its vagueness, symbol- 
if-m and inexplicability. The Visva-Bharati 
once invited readers to select two hundred 
poems of Rabindranath in order of merit. Sonar 
Taree was the e.asy first, Nirjharer Siva'imfi 
Bhanqa and Puratan Bhrityci w^erc bracketed 
second, and Shajehan was just behind, six votes 
less. To what extent the highest acclaim for 
Sonar Taree is a reply to thie. aforesaid gassy 
fulminations is more than I can hazard a guess 
for. 

The poet is seated on the bank of a swiftly- 
flowing river waiting for the boat to come 'and 
pick him up. Tlie boat comes and takes all right 
the harvest, lije has gathered with a devout 
assiduity. When, however, it is his turn to be 


taken in, it slides past on the plea that it has 
no further room, 

Etokal nadee kuUc jaha loy-e chhimi bhul-e 
Sakali dilam tuUe thar-e bithar^, 

Ekhon amar-e laha karuna kor~e. 

Thai nai, thai nai chhota sh~e taree 

Amari sonar dhan'e giacch-e bhoH, 

I make over in piles what on this river- 
bank I have so long devoted myself to. ‘Now, 
do in grace take me in,’ I implored. ‘Alas, 
no room is left. The boat is small and with 
thy golden harvest full,’ came the reply. 

Srabon gagan ghir-e ohana megh ghm-e 

phir-e 

Sunya nadeer tir-e rahinoo pari. 

Dense clouds wend their way over the 
monsoon sky; and as the river frowms by, I 
am left all to myself. 

Sonar Taree has a spell of diction, born of 
onomatopoctic, alliterative monosyllables break- 
ing into a liquid cadence. The frantic race 
between the reaper reaping and the monsoon- 
flood trying to overtake him has the vividness 
of a motion-picture. The poem’s one appeal is 
i<5 -■ to of piercing frustration, created by a 
longed-for thing slithering past. But to me its 
greatest appeal is that it symbolises what is 
obviously so common, e.g., that we have no 
consideration for the man, w^ho in the teeth of 
pitiless elements makes the earth abound with 
crops; what, in fact, we care for so mightily is 
his harvest. To the dilettante the poem breathes 
a note of pessimism, but to the discerning, it 
is human value writ large as the touchstone of 
all values. t'. 

♦ All translations of this article are mine. 
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PRINCIPLES OF UTERARV ORTliaSM 

By G. S. FRASER* 


Over the past 30 or 40 years, in the Anglo- 
Saxon world, thero has Ijeen something like a 
complete revolution in the theory and practice of 
literary criticism. For a famous critic of the late 
Victorian age, like George Sainlsbury, literary 
criticism \\^as essentially an informal mixture of 
several quite different disciplines: history, bio- 
graphy, summary description, and subjective 
appreciation. And, in fact^ in many universities 
the teaching of literature is still conducted on 
Saintsbury’s lines of the informal panoramic 
survey. 

Most younger leaclicrs of literature, however, 
are opposed to this method. Since Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s famous cissay on Tradition and the. Individ 
dual Talent and since Dr. I. A. Richard’s Practi- 
cal Criticism, there has been a tendency among 
critics to move aw«‘ty frojn court tnlralion on iln* 
poet, his life, times, and imrer history, to concen- 
tration on the poem as an object; and among 
teachers to coneonlrate rather on close exatnitra- 
tion of individual poems than on wide and per- 
haps shallow reading, and easy generalisation 
from it. How a giveir text wanks is orrt? of the 
central themes of modern criticism; at the same, 
time, however, scholarly “hackgroiind” studies 
in llie climate of ideas of a poet’s age, his reading, 
clues in his work to his personal psychology, and 
80 on, arti in a much more advanced and specia- 
lised state than they were in Sainlsbury ’s lime. 

The young student of English literature is 
therefore often bewildered Iry a multitude of 
specialised approaches, when he tries to grasp the 
central truth about some writer he admires. 
There is no modern book, for instance, which 
attempts to grasp Shakespeare as a whole, as 
Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedy did: and how 
is the young foreign sludoiil going to relate? to 
each other, say, Professor Dover Wilson’s work 
on text and sources, Mr. Wilson Knight’s work 
on symbolic patterns, and other attempts to clarify 
Shakespeare’s intention through such diverse 
disciplines as psycho-analysis and tlic study of 
Elizabethan moral theology? 

Broad Approach 

Fbr students, particularly, Mr. David Daiches 
has performed an inestimable service by not only 
providing, in his Critical Approaches to Litera- 


ture, a clear summary, with useful long quota- 
tions, of some of the main revolutionary achieve- 
ments in modern Flnglish and American criticism, 
hut by relating that criticism to its past. He 
begins with Plato’s attack on poetry for being an 
imitation of an imitation (God has an idea of the 
trev, actual trees imitate this idea, and the artist 
who paints n tree imitates the imitation) . lie 
shows how Aiislollc gcl^ roimd Plato’s dilemma by 
agreeing that poetry is an Imitation, l)Ut “an 
imitation of an action,” high, noble, and serious, 
ft deals not with mere facts but with “llio pro- 
bable and the necessary.” ‘‘Hence poetry is 
somdhing jiiore philosoy)!iic and of graver import 
than history, since its slaleincnls are of the 
nature rather of univcrsals, wlicrca^ those of 
liislorv arc singulars.’’ If(? ira<'es the infliiciice 
of tluse ideas ihroughout Engli>h litciai y liirtoi). 

Tims, Sir Philip Sidnev in his cs.scnlially 
morali.slir Defence of Pocsie nuiki’s the point 
agaiiLsl Plato that Plato himself is a i)oct: his 
dialogues are lie tilious, and have all the orna- 
menls of rhelorie, and to convey the highest moral 
tnillis Plato himself uses not dialectic hut fables. 
Shcliev, a Platoiiisl by [lalure, turns Plato’s 
arguments against himself: the tiue po(*t is not 
imitating the imitation, he is in touch with the 
source. And Dr. Johnson, defending Shake's- 
pearo against the charge of l)reaking the unities, 
is really using Aristotelian common-sense to 
undermine pseudo-Aristotelian pedantiy. With 
Aristotle, Dr. Daichrte feels, criticism grew up. 
He stated, even if sketchily, most of llie funda- 
iiieiilal pioI)lenis. 

This broad historical approach enables Dr. 
Daiches to see the revolution in modern criticism 
in fairly calm perspective. Agreeing that the analy- 
tical approach, typified by Mr. Empson, has quick- 
ened our response to the subtleties of the individual 
poem, he nevertheless points out that it is almost 
useless for the purposes of comparison, and that 
it tends to run into blunders through despising 
the historical approach. Biography and history, 
a feeling for the setting, for the period, can still 
contribute much to the undei standing of poetry, 
though they are critically out of fashion. 
Flexibiuty of Approach 
Nevertheless, Dr. Daiches rej^ts the critical 
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relativism of Dr. Pottle, for whom anything is 
poetry that a sufficiently educated reader of its 
time took for poetry; we must accept the idiom 
of a given age as a poetic medium — it was an 
error of Arnold’s flatly toi rejeict the Augustan 
medium for instance — but we still have to make 
absolute, not relative, critical judgments about 
the ends for wrhich the medium was used, and 
how successfully it was used by different poets in 
different poems. The critic cannot abdicate; 
fashion cannot do his judging for him. Again, 
Dr. Daiches agrdes, as against the extreme posi- 
tion of Dr. Lcavis and some of his followers, that 
the critic’s taste should be catholic; but he sees 
that, as often in Hazlitt, for instance, there is an 
extreme catholicity, a general enthusiasm for 
everything, which amounts in practice to refusal 
to discriminate. 

The most refreshing feature of Dr. Daiches’ 
book is, perhaps, its huk of a doctrinaire quality; 
he does not believe either that any one eiilieal 
approach or method can I)e adequate in all cii- 
ciimslanees, or that any of the apl>roachcs or 
inelliods ho treats with respect might not be use- 
ful, up to a point, in some circumstances. He 
encourages a wist’^ flexibility of approach; and 

: 0 : 


insists that literature is larger and richer than 
literary criticism, that literary criticism is not an 
end in itself, but an aid to the appreciation of 
literature. His admirably chosen quotations 
form a very useful anthology of key critical texts, 
from Plato and Aristotle to John Ciouc Ransom 
and William Empson. and his later chapters non- 
tain some excellent suggestions for crilical exei- 
cises, and for further reading. 

Critical Approaches to Literature \\oiild make 
a fiist-rate hand-book for anybody coiiducling a 
seminar- -with special reference' to the modern 
English and American achievement and In anle- 
cedthts on tlie history and principles of literal > 
ciiticism. The book has, indeed, a ecriain text- 
book quality; Dr. Daiches’ ov\^i personality is 
held somewhat in reserve, and the value of 
Critical Approaches to Literature is nion* that 
a source of discussion-material than of a l)ook to 
be read light through for pleiisurc. I^ul. as a 
manual for ihe teacher or for the reasonably re 
sourceful student, tlie book could hardly bo 
bettered. 

Authoi of The Modern \Vrt(<^r and it is W<nld, 
('(lilor of tlio •onloinpoiary aiilholoLiv Pin hi/ N<ih\ aii<l 
i‘ H'^nlai bioadva-li'v and /ouhibuloi Id London litc'* 
rary journals 


SANSKRlTIC STUDIES IN MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

By PnoF. CIHNTAHARaN CHAKRAVARri 


Much useful and valuable wjork is being done in 
the different languages of modern India on 
Indology, especially on old Sanskritic texts. 
We have translations as well as critical studies 
on many an important Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Work in the various provinciid languages of the 
country. Not only popular books like poetical 
works but works of purely sdiolarly interest 
also have been covered. It is, however, a pity 
that these productions have been given scanty 
publicity. As a result, works published in one 
language are little known to people — nay, even 
to scholars — beyond the area served by the 
language in question. How many people outside 
the Hindi-speaking regions, for instance, have any 
idea about the Hindi translations of works like 
the Kavyamimamsa of Rajasekhara or studies 
in Hindi on the Harsacharita or the Mriccha- 
10 


katika? Similarly there are a good many work^ 
of the same type in Bengali which an- almost 
unknown to non-Hcngali people ihough some of 
them may he of interest and help to them. This 
is not the place to give a list of works of this 
type in Bengali or in any other language, though 
there are quite a good number in almost all the 
major languages of the country. Necessary steps 
need be taken to bring these woiks to the notice 
of the scholarly world through reviews in n'puted 
journals, eaiefully compiled bibliographies 
as well as tliroiigh other means. As matters 
stand few bibliographies make any systematic 
note of these publications. For the present I 
shall refer to a few recent works copies of which 
have been •received for review^ in these pages. 

Dr. R.*G. Basak whose contribution on anci- 
ent Indian history are well-known has now set 
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himself to the task of translating and interpret- 
ing in Bengali reputed Sanskrit and Prakrit texts. 
His translation of the Arthasastra of Kautilya 
has brought the work within easy reach of the 
average Bengali reader. His latc*st work is the 
annotated translation of the Cathasaptasati^ of 
Hala which wiill be helpful to students of literature 
in making aquaintance with beautiful specimens 
of ancient poetry of our country. The transla- 
tion is accompanied by the Prakrit text with 
select variants and its Chhaya or Sanskritised 
form. 

The appearance of tlie MeghadiUa of Kalidasa 
witli a modern RajasHiani \ersion deserves special 
mention, owing to the comparative paucity of 
published literature in the language. Sri Narayan 
Sinha Bhati’s metrical translation- of the work 
has undergone a second edition within two years 
of its first publication. This is a clear indication 
of the nature of reception it has had at the hands 

1. CJcneral Printers and Publishers Limited, 119, 
Dh arum tala Street, Calcutta. 

2. Pilhal Prukasana, Kacheri Road, Jodhpur. 


of its readers. The translation is accompanied 
by an introduction and a short summary of every 
verse both in Hindi. 

Sudraka^ of Chandravali Pande is an interest- 
ing study in Hindi of the life and works of the 
celebrated poet of the same name. The learned 
author seeks to identify the poet with King 
Vasistliiputra Pulumayi and trace similarities 
between Sudraka’s Mricchakatika and the famous 
Tamil classic^ the Sikippadikararn in the compo- 
sition of whi(;h the Satavahana king is supposed 
to have had some hand. It is the king-poet who 
is furtlicr supposed to have found it necessary to 
revise the Charudatta composed at his instance by 
his court-poet Bhasa and he gave it a finished form 
in his Mricchakatika, Tho suppositions of llie 
learned author are indeed ingenious if not always 
convincing. His analysis of the characters of 
the drama, the social condition of the period of 
its composition as reflected in it and the characte- 
ristic features of the poet's composition \sill he 
read with interest and profit by the general reader. 

3. Moiiliil Banarasi Das, Banaraa. 
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ENGLISH 

INDIA AS I SEE TIER: By >S. R. Sharma, 
Publiiihcd })}/ Lakshjfii Narayan Agarvxil, Agra, 
1950. Pp. 251, Price Rs. 8.50, 

'^rhis is an oxTcllont work from the pen of 
a vetci*an college Professor of Indian liistoiy 
and author of a number of notable works on 
thio subject. Tho author’s aim, as he tells us in 
his Preface, is to describe with strict regard' to 
truth and within the* shortest compass all the 
vital aspects of India’s civilisation from the 
earliest times to the present, in a balanced and 
harmonious combination. In particular he seeks 
(p. 1 ) to bring home t-o the reader ‘The subject- 
ive unity’’ underlying India’s '‘objectivie diver- 


sity’* wherein lies “the uniqueness of hicr crea- 
tive idealism.” A perusal of this work shows 
that the author’s attempt on the whole has been 
thoroughly successful. He combines mdl-digesU'd 
erudition with a spirit of sympathy and intui- 
tive insight into the jirocesses of Indian history. 
While suppressing unnecessary details lie con- 
centrates on the story of dc\nciopmcnt of India’s 
genius in the most important spheres of life. To 
this we have to add his singularly attractive 
style which grips the reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. His pronouncements gain 
increased weight from apt quotations from the 
original texts in the ancient times and of com- 
ments by authoritative writers in the later 
periods. 
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Without detracting from the high merits of 
this work, wic may be permitted to make a few 
remarks. The author has fought shy of the 
mucli discussed question of the “constitutional” 
or “limited” character of Ancient Indian mon- 
archy, nor has he made sufficient allowance for 
the limited operation of the Ancient gelf-govern- 
ing village assemblies both in space and time, 
lie allows him.sclf instead to make the bold 
generalisation (p. 131) about Ancient Indian 
kings and jxroples that “they were essentia iiy 
cuniocratic without being doctrinaire democrats, 
tlicy were spontaneously social witliout being 
socialists, and fraternally community-conscious 
without being communists.” We have to mention 
in this connection that the authors bald refer- 
ences fpp. 12G-7) to tlie popular election of 
Harslravardhana of Tlianesvar and Copula of 
Bengal are a little off the mark, Jiecnuse not to 
f^peak of our complete ignorance of thie persons 
and classes figuring in these elections, tlnoy did 
not help to make any ehnngc in the general 
pattern in the constitutions of tliese two States. 
In Ins aecouiit of Indian social life through the 
(■enturies, the author overlooks the dark sides 
of tlio jiieturc such as thOvSo involved' in some 
aspects of the position of women and still more 
in the condition of the depressed classics and of 
slavt's. SoiiK^ of tile author’s statomonts are 
quite unauthenticated, such that the seven 
pagodas in Alainallaimram were '‘dedicated to 
file Pandavas” (p. 128), that Chinese, Japanese 
and 'rti letaii •savants ^'inastcrcd Pali” along 
with Sanskrit and that the ancient inseriptious 
of their countries '‘contain verses in the classical 
Sanskrit of thic Gupta Age” (p. 139), that 
Afghanistan up to tlie Hindu Kush was ruled 
by the Indians “from c. 300 B.C. to 1000 A.D.” 
(p. 144), and that Hiisain Shah of Bengal 
“founded” the Satya-pir cult (p. 161). The 
complete absicnce of diacritical m'arks and the 
want of an Index as well as the uneorrccted 
printing mistakes are to be regretted . 

U. N. Ghosiial 

An INTRODUCTION TO PHII.OSOPHI- 
CAIj ANALYSIS: By P, C. Chatter ji, Kitab 
Mahal, Allahabad and Bombay. Price Rs. 3-12. 

The book under reviiew presents philosophi- 
cal problems in a very clear and definite langu- 
age. The author took great care for precision 
throughout the book and his discussion is quite 
elaborate and polemics convincing. The book, 
though meant for uninitiated, will undoubtelly 
help the initiated appreciate the intricacies of 
long-standing philosophical problems. The 


author confesses that his spiritual home is Cam- 
bridge and he has been immensely influenced 
by such stalwarts as Moore, Russell and Broad. 
Occasional reference to Keynes, Wittgenstein 
have made the book interesting. 

The book has bocn divided into twelve 
chapters. They deal with such metaphysical 
problems as Substance, Alind and Body, Univer- 
sals, Trutli, Value and Perception. It is not 
quite easy to deliver the goods in any meta- 
physical tmatise and this has been ably recog- 
nised by (he author. The 'critical philosophers* 
recognised the fact (Init philosophy does not 
give Us the Truth but it liolps clarify of thought. 
The book betrays a mission of the author tuned 
1o the pitch of (he critical philosophers. There 
is always a need for siirh books. Our propensity 
for hero-worship has not completely died down. 
Philosophy was looked upon by mast of us as 
the pulpit wliercon Sermons of the wij^e wero 
given to the ignorant world. Oiir ITpanishadic 
rishis or system- builders like Kapila and Kanada 
might liave been replaced by Bradley and Ilcgel. 
But that is not a step forward. We must know 
and remember that the study of philosophy is 
an intellectual exorcism and the book iindcj re- 
view reminds us of this pleasing reality over 
and over again. 

The book is not without defects. Wo invite 
the attention of the author at least to one fact 
of omission. At page 20 he gives us the im- 
pression that Empirical arguments, the prop of 
Ep tcniological Idealism, may be divided into 
two classes: “Those that arc based on relativity 
of i^orccption and others.” In the next few pages 
he states and examines the arguments based on 
'the relativity of perception.^ He, however, omits 
to explain the other types of 'argunDcnts referred 
to by him as 'others.^ This 'others’ obviously 
did not mean the logical arguments next dis- 
cussed. His straightaway plunge into the ‘logi- 
cal arguments* fails to meet a g’ap created by his 
own commitni'cnt. We would suggest a recti- 
fication in the next edition, which, we are sure, 
will come out ere long. The publishers deserve 
a word of praise for the neat printing and nice 
get-up . 

SiTDiim Kumar Nandi 

HINDU RASIITRA: By Balraj Madhok. 
Swastik Prakmhan, 27-1-B, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta~6. Price Re. 1. 

The ajithor, a prominent Jana Sangha 
leader, is at pains to show — not very convinc- 
however — ^that India wias a nation from 
days of yore and that the Indian National 
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Congress is responsible for the partition of the 
country. Misiory has been misread and mis- 
interpreted at i)laces to support the author’s 
thesis. 

The author’s indictment of some aspects of 
the Congress policy before and after indepen- 
dence, liowever, contains elements of truth. He 
])oinls out and rightly at that that the founda- 
tions of a nation cannot be laid on the (piicksands 
of appeasement ;ind compromise. “The growing 
bnguism and provincialisur’ aie, according to 
Shri Madliok, ‘^the irsult- of the failure of the 
ruh'rs of India to empha-ize the fundamental, 
geographical and cultural unity of the country.” 

( ommim disni, castcism, separatism and the 
^^holc‘ gamut of tlum still flourish in India. The 
(list nrhaiicc's over a large part of the country in 
mid-lfloO following the piilrlieation of a book by 
the Ihiaraliya \hdya Rliaw:in, Rornhay, the 
a.L'italion for a Puujahi-siieaking State, the eon- 
t ro\'er’si(‘s and th(‘ ugly disturbances that pT*e- 
c(dod and followed tlu‘ reorganisation of the 
States, and llie gemaail (dections of 1057 prove 
tile e(mt(Mition. Separatism in all forms and 
varieti('s, tlie author riglitly concludes, must be 
moled out. “Th(‘ most lULUMit problem of Indian 
'^■itionalism” is to dev(dop n genuine national 
eruiseionsne^s transeending ‘‘group consciousness 
a> memlx'rs of different ndigious communities.” 
Hinduism and Islam, the princijial religions 
(»f India, Sir .1. N. Sardcav also points out in 
another (‘onlext, “must die and be born again, 
haeli of 1lu‘s(‘ (xa'CiK mnsf ]inss through a rigo- 
:ous vigil and ])(aiance, ('neli must be purified 
end lejuvenated under the sway of reason and 
M’ienee. That such a re-birth of Islam is not 
im; o.ssible, has bi'cii demonstrated in onr own 
d ys hy the conqueror of Smyrna” [Ilifitorif of 
.^Mn'dtujzcb, Vol . V, p. 494). Hindu as well -ns 
]\Tuslim and Sikh rommuTialists will do well to 
lend and I'l'-read tlux* words of wisdom of the 
in at, -''avant. 

SrnTi\Nsr Btm\l IMT KTTrini 

PH(M)DAX YA.INA (Land-Gift Mismou) : 
lUi \bnol)(i PuJAishcd by the Nfirajliuni 

VifblishitUf floKsc, Ahmcdabad. Pp. ISi. Price 
As, 11 

First puhlisred in 1953. the hook under 
la'vi' w is the second n^prinj out in March this 
ycai'. Th(» Navajivan Publisliinpr House is here 
caught nappiiej. They have rerved old fare in 
a new dish. Bhoodan has covered much i^ew 
ground since 1953. It is no longer Land-gift 
IMission. It is now Gramdan Mission heading 
towards Firkadan. Biuendranatii Guha 


PRICE MOVEMENTS IN INDIA (1929- 
1957): By Dr. Lakshmi Narain^ M.A.y Ph.D, 
Published by Shri Prakashan, Meerut. Pp. 310. 
Price Rs. 12.50 

This treatise is the thesis of the author 
approved for the Ph.l). Degree of the Delhi 
University. The period of study covers two cx- 
ti ernes, viz., the Great Depression and Great 
wartime and })ost-war inflations. The price 
policies of the first and vSecond Five-Year Plans 
are also critically examined. 

The author discusses this important sub- 
ject in twenty-one chaiiters detailing the entire 
scherne in tliv Introductory, as price conslilutes 
the central problem of economy as is found to- 
day. Price affects all classes in sockty — produ- 
cers, distributors and consumers — ^wbo have to 
make these decisions in their economic behaviour. 
The study of prices, theiefore, is of iixtreme 
importance. The Great Depression (1929) which 
swept almost all the eountrks of the world 
affected India most and Indian economy suffered 
from it till sometime after the outbreak of tin* 
i^ecoud World War (Sept. 1939). During war- 
time India suffered tirribly from inflation, ])arli- 
fiilarly due to financing Allied operation.^ in the 
East. Price control was moiv successful in 
Tf.S.A. and IT.K., but in India black-inark(‘t 
])ri(*c.s had to ))e paid ))y the i>()orest pc'ople. The 
author piesenls a detailed study of Ihe course^ 
of (le])ression, prices during War (Aug. 1939 to 
Aug. 1945), monel aiy factors in price' situa- 
tion, war-timic infliation in India’ (1942-45),, 
effects of war-time infl’niun, pi ice trends m 
India and other countries, post-war prices, de- 
valuation and prices, effect of Korean war, post- 
war inflation in India, prices from May 1951 to 
December 1956, prices and planning and price 
mechanism. A review of the Movv'inenl, 
1929 to 1956, has l)een given in a sepa- 
rate chapter. The treatise is concluded with 
cha])ters on price policy for the Second Five- 
Year Plan and d'rficit financing and prices. 

It is an interesting study and llu' many 
causes of price rise and fall have been carefully 
and scientifically scrutinized and presented. The 
observation in regard to price behaviour during 
the First Five-Year Plan and the beginning of 
the Second Five-Year Pton will be helpful to 
tile planners and students of Economics. 

A. B. Dxjtta 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON FRUIT GAR- 
DENING: By B. L. Choudhri. Published by 
the Western Book Depot, Nagpur. First Edition. 
1955. Price Rs. 6-12. 
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Tlic book contains at the outset a foreword 
by Sri S. K. Misra, Dean of the Faculty of 
Agriculture, Nagpur University, who felt plea- 
sure ill recommending this book to those in- 
terested in fruit industry. But the reviewer 
holds a different opinion as this book contains 
numerous scientific inaccuracies and printing 
mistakes. We also expoct a better type oi printing 
and get-ii|) wlieii we arc going to pay the prie'e. 
A few mistakes are pointed out below: 

At page 108, ‘‘Itoughing — Removal of dis- 
eiwscd i)lants’' is writtcai. Roughing means tin* 
I’linoval of thus; plants which '^U’e found other 
Ilian actually desired. At page 110, one should 
read jKillinalion instead of “fertilization” and 
.i[, page 111. reproductive instead of ‘'produc- 
tivt\” At ])age 125, under Banana he has writ- 
ten, “A pound of this fruit contains moiv nutri- 
ment than tlire(‘ jiounds of meat while as n food 
it is. in (‘Very sense, superior to the best wheaten 
bread.*’ Is it true? I kave the above statement 
lo tlu‘ readers fur judgment. At page 12G, lu* 
lia- di'scrihcd Banana as laiaie drupe. It is not 
K); it is a berry. At page 130, he n rites. “Thei'a 
is a common bcla'f tint jilani:. rais(Ml l)y sowing 
the tiiiils giv(' l)(‘ttei' results*’ In a 

scientific treatise tlin belief of the people should 
not be incoi poratc'd . Besidt's, in Natuj'e when 
uiatina' fiuits droji down, -ivds c(’m(‘ out finally 
and aerminate in pi'opei- si-ason. side's in tliis 
l)la(lv i)luiii Ibeii' irc' no varieties, lie sliould 
have written that two ///pe.s exist giving clescrip- 
lions of fruits of each type. 

Snell iiistaiici's can be multiplied. Tin* 
author .should carefully read i-cieniinc facts and 
lieatises to collect this book for tl)(' n(‘xt edition. 
One should not rush to print with ^so many 
limdamental mistakes. 

R . M . D at r V 

TKNALl RAIMA: V>?/ A. S. Panchapakesd 
A]nj(ii\ M.A., I.(\S. Orient Publif^^hing Co., 
Madras. Pp. 124. Price S. 

This little book gives us in English the 
Telcgii humour of Tenali Rama, the court-jester 
of Krislma Deva Raya (e. 1530) of Vijaya- 
nagar. We in Bengal are familiar with tine 
humour and little pranks of Oopal Bhanr, a 
courtier of Maharaja Krishna Chandra of 
Nadia (c. d760) ; and of Raja Birbal, said to 
be one of the nine jewels of the court of Akbar 
(c. 1580) . Tenali Rama, one of the ashta- 
diggnjas of Krishna Deva Raya^ compares 
favourably with them, and in some of the stories 
even excels them. Several of the stories have 


parallels in the humour of Copal Bhanr and of 
Raja, Birbal. One nmst read the stories himself 
to appneiate fully the humour of Tenali Rama. 
The translator and editor has done well in 
giving a short sketch of tlu‘ life and times of 
'rcnali Rama, which w’c liope will be more ex- 
haustive and detailed in fuliii\ editions. With- 
out such a background it l)cc()jncs difficult 
somelinies to ap]ncciatc Tenali Rama. 'The 
price of the book seems to be a little liigh. 

J. M. Datta 

THE FIRST DECADE, Augu.st 15, 1947. 

kA symiu)sium comineniuiating (lie Ti'iiik Anni- 
versary of Indian Ind('pendcncc) . Edited by 
Clifford Matislinrdt nnd irith a Preface by the 
lion, EUsu'orth Puf^ker. .\nd)(issador of the 
[ th/ftd Slates of America lo India. Published by 
llie Cnilcd Stales Information Seruice, India, 
Aiujust 12, 19~)7, for selected rirculalion. 

This i'^ a nice little book of ab(ml tw’o hun- 
drc'd page's brought out by tlu* Unilcd States 
Infojmatiuii Seiwiee to eommeinoiate the Tenth 
Anniversary of Indian Freedom. There are nine 
ai tides, all w'rltteu up by Indian scholars and 
statc'sini'ii. each distinguished in his own field, 
dipicting tlie progrc“^s and ju’oblems of various 
cspe(U of Indian lif . It is not usual to find 
M Cox eminent of u connti’y ])ul)lishing a book 
on another coniitry wholly written up by officials 
and officially related scliolars of the latter for 
.blie <listril)nti()n . Bui, then, Iiere is such a 
I'ook. It i- not the ordmaiy infoimation bureau 
stiiff hut is a bo(^k wortliy of tlu^ slu'lves of -any 
good library. Tli'- ))ook is a fine gesture of 
American friiaidsbip for India and the persons 
u-Sj)onsible for its publication deserve our con- 
L I at Illations and thanks. 

SuniiAsrr Chandra Sahkar 

VAISlIXABA TAdllCS: By Dr. Matihil 
Das. Bharat Saniskriti Pa/^ishat. Block K, Plot 
467, New Alipore. Calcutla~33. Price Rs. 3. 

The Vaisimaba lyrics have not only lived 
Ihrongh centuries; they have still been ins])iring 
our poets. The author has presented hemn 
some of the best of them in commendable Eng- 
lish rendering. Tlic spirit of the originial poems 
have been retained to a considerable extent. 

SONC SUBLIME: By Prafullakumar 
Lahiri, Published by the author at 57 ^ Monohar- 
fukvr Road, Calcutta-29. Price Re. 1. 

A translation of the Cita in poor English 
verse . 

D. N. Mookerjea 
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HINDI 

AYE-KAR VIDHAN EVAM TIISAB 
LEKHE: By C . B, Guyta. Rfinia Prasad and 
Sons, Agra, pp, 170, Pnce Rs. 5, 

Income-tax Law and Accounts, — the subject 
of the book, — is a complicated affair, which 
baffles many an intelligent j)erson, nay ewn the 
“high-brows.’^ The autlior, a profes‘-’Or of the 
College of Comiiierce, Delhi University, has, 
therefore, attenii)t;d a lucid jjreseiitation thereof 
which will be welcomed not only by would-be 
commerce graduates but also by the general 
Hindi-knowing ))Usinessman . It is, indeed, a. 
painstaking as well as praiseworthy treatment 
of a juizzling |)iob]('iii iiid ’procedure. 

G.M. 

GUJARATI 

APOORVA MILAN: Ihj Pafilal Girdharhil 
Shah, LL.B., Rajkot . PvJ dished by iV. 

M. Tripathi and Go., Bombay, Pr^nied at the 
Nav Prabhat Printers Press, Ahmedabad. 1951, 
Thick card-hoard . Ill}istrafcd jacket. Pp, 450, 
Price Ks. 5, 


It is a novel written ^entirely in the modern 
style and depicts the love incidents occurring 
in the lives of young boys and girls of the 
present .age. It is full of noble thoughts and 
seiitiinenhs. The author has striven to demon- 
strate by his talented pen and rich imagination 
that Nature, Art and Artist are one: there is 
imitv amongst them and not diversity. 

SAMAJNA PRASIINA (Problems of So- 
cH'ty): By Swaini Madhav Tirtha, Pnbhished 
by Vedant Ashram, Post Valad. Printed at the 
Vir-Vijaya Press, Ahmedabad, 1951. lUnstratcil. 
Thick card-hoard cover, Pp. 159, Price Re. 1-0. 

vSwami Madhrivtiriha has to his credit about 
twenty books written and published till now. 
They are all of a meditative and deductive and 
advisory c*harackr. Some of these have passed 
into four editions. Tliis hook as the title denotes 
deals witli social problems, such as, Present 
Times, Alan of Tomorrow or The (k)ming Alan, 
and Perfect Science. One has to go through ibs 
j)ag(‘s to follow' the w’idie rang(» of observation 
and comiiKnt displayed in it by the Swamiji. 
Vedanta, Saiikliya, Vivarta-Vad, nothing is 
ignored . 

K. AI. J. 


JUST OUT 

T/rird Impression 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 

(Text WitH Englisfj Translation And Notes) 

By 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

Bhagav/in Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh liook of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-Bhilgavatam. These teachings are as 
important as those found in the GitA. The Present Volume contains 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 

Size : Crown 8vo. Pages : 376-1-vii. Price : Rs. 4/8 

Fine prinifing with excellent get-up 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA* : : 4. WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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Nature and Man 

Problems of Co-Iaistknce 

In an article in 27te Aryan Path, Roy Bridf*cr 
oilers food for serious thouj^ht upon the danger 
of ‘‘neglect of the life sciences in favour of the 
dcalli sciences,” a danger which bids fair to be 
increasingly brought home lo the irosl complacent 
and the most superficial: 

Under the thrc‘at of atomic warfare the world 
is t lying Lo think in terms of co-existence, by 
which is implied co-existence between East and 
West. Ancient habits of thought, such as the 
comfortable resolve that if points are to be con- 
ceded in a dispute they must be the other side’s, 
can be dangerous survivals in a guided-missile age. 
Yet behind human politics looms an even more 
formidable necessity— that of stabilizing co-exis- 
tence between man and Nature. Although 
Nature managed well enough before man’s arrival, 
and could presumably make do after his depar- 
ture, w^e like lo think we shall remain in the 
picture. But it ran never be the other way 
round. Nature cannot he overthrown except at 
the rest of our own suicide. 

The reason for this is tfiat, although it is 
possible to make a mental distinction between 
man and his natural environment, the conccp- 
lion is quite illusory. Man, in isolation, simply 
does not exist. The individual does not exist, 
lliere is only mankind, or the individual, plus 
an intricate assortment of environmental props. 
We go through life with a strong supporting 
cast. Pay them off — and the Prince of Denmark 
has made his positively farewell appearance. 

Trees, for instance, are one of the key 
groups in all Naliire’s kingdoms; in many things 
which are matters of life and death lo us — soil 
erosion, sliciter, humus formation, water circu- 
lation, and so on — trees are found to be inextri- 
cably w?oven into the pattern. But trees, too, 
are in the stlmo fix as ourselves. They can’t 
exist — in isolation . Tlicir entourage includes 
mammals, birds, insects, worms, shrubs, herbs, 
grasses, ferns, mosses, lichens, algae, fungi, 
mycorrhizas, bacteria and protozoa. A forest 
is not simply a group of trees; it is a complete 
social organization. We may form a, notion of 
wresting trees from Nature’s control and manag- 


ing them ourselves — but who on earth is going 
to manage the rest of the crowd? In fact, the 
latest teachings of silviculture arc that the 
highest level of managcmiiui is reached in the 
natural foiciat, and that everywhere man’s 
interference is disrupting the great natural’ cycles 
— of water, of nitrogen compounds, of carbon 
dioxide and of plant foods. 

Apart from cuHivated plants, domesticated 
livestock and various forms of life over which 
we exercise some soit of control, numerous 
animal, plant and inseca species arc recognized 
as indispenable to human existence — spiders and 
insect-eating biids for keeping down the numbers 
of those small but prolific organisms w]hich if 
unchcx;ke(l would eat us light off the planet, and 
tej mites for luuning tlie ‘hlt*ad wood department'’ 
ii\ the tropical c)de of life, not forgetting the 
bacteria and protozoa but for whose presence in 
the human stomach itself digestion could not 
lake place. ^ 

The Martians in Wells's story The War of 
the W orlds would seem to have had a fair chanco 
of success when, with ‘’intellects vast and cool 
and unsympathetic,” they regarded this earth 
.ilh envious ey('s and from across the gulf of 
space “slowly and surely drew their plans 
against us.” Yet the inniy of their failure to 
conquer tlie earth w^as that no effective resistance 
w'as offered from without. I'licy had all before 
them, hut they collapsed before completing tlieir 
conquest. They were slain from within, slain 
by the disease and putiefaetivc bacteria against 
which their system^ were unprepared, for Martian 
life had dc\t*h>pcd without bael('ria. 

Wie are not so entirely self-possessed today 
as to he free ourselves from gloomy conjectures 
as to the outcome of our hid to dominate the 
planet. But the end, if end iheie is to he, is 
usually visualized as some spiTlaeular cataclysm 
on the “Twilight of the Gods” scale. Man is 
such an important person that even his passing 
must be magnificent. Yn for all wc know% we 
too may be brought down by the tiniest of living 
things. Wc are in any case only nominal 
owner-occupiers of our own bodu's; multitudes 
of bacteria swarm witliin our domains, in fact 
practically running the whole show. The entire 
human army marches at the pace and on the 
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terms of its stomach bacteria — which today are 
\)eing heavily harassed by sterilizing influences 
of all kinds, such as refined foods, drugs, sleep- 
ing tablets, tonics, alcohol, tobacco, caffeine 
and so on. The latest threat is the ob- 
session with cleanlinc'ss. The scholarly Fowler 
defines cleanliness as “freedom from dirt.” But 
being an indoor person, he wouldn’t know. A 
certain amount of good honest dirt is good for 
you, essential and imperative for you. The 
dirty old byres of the world have nourished some 
of the healtliiest and toughest of peoples. But 
today everything must be spotlessly clean. Some 
of thu newer techniques for securing cleanliness 
remove dirt life) so thoroughly that the 

opposite pole is reached. Extreme cleanliness, 
like extreme dirt, means death. 

We have not made a scrap of progress since 
the time of King [rie of Wessex. 

The futurist steel and roiicrctc landscape vve 
are contriving is thus suitable only for a species 
which has not yet had tinn; to appear. Man’s 
own most suitable environment is one not very 
different in essentials from the one he first in- 
herited. Yet every clay more jungle is cleared, 
more wilderness opened up. Hitherto Nature’s 
machinery has heori well taken care of but with 
new developments in exploitation and communi- 
cations more* and more of it is falling into our 
hands. A terrifying situation (an b(i glimpsed* 
man will find that his attempt to take over has 
brought him the responsibility of running the 
wfliole thing. Farm land, forests, national parks, 
nature reserves, it will all have to fall within a 
single integrated command. 

The world of Nature, moreover, is sonu’thing 
like an iceberg. The l)ase of it is out of sight. The 
key to the cultix.atcd plants and domesticated 
livestock on which we depend is the soil. The 
key to the forest life w^lh which we dare not 
dispense is also the soil, though ihi-; is only now 
being realized. In every c'jbi« vard of good 
soil some 200,(3<)() living erc^atures are jugglinsf 
with its nitrogen and phosphate percentages 
They require their nutrients to he in organic* form 
They were conditioned that wav millions ot 
years ago, and have never got emt of the wav 
of it. With the flight of lal)our from the land, 
many agricultural operations are having to be 
skimped, and ironicallv enough the one which 
matters most — the heeding of the soil with pro- 
perly prepared organic residues — is skimped 
most of all. It may be counted a triumph of 
human ingenuitv to have invented processes for 
making synthetic manures, but mioeral salt? 
merely provide a temporary stimulus to growth 
by burning up humus reserves, like a man swab 


low:ing a double brandy. The new mechanized 
composting techniques offer an opportunity oj 
redressing the balance — one of the few cxampleif 
we have so far devised whereby mechanization 
and Nature’s way of life can run parallel. 

In most other directions mechanization i^* 
proving to have been very dearlv l)Oiig‘ 1. 
Some of the most elaborate macliincry we have 
is to be found in the food-refinirig industries. 
'J'liat the products of it upset our digestion is 
unfortunate, for so much capital i^^ tied up, iIk 
liv^elihood of so many people is involved^ sc; 
many unthinkable international rcpcrcussi(^is 
are threatened if any hitch occur-, tha'. ihc^ set 
lip i-: firalically unslopfiahlc. 

But the most immediately urgent manifcsiM 
lion of the vast conundrum posed by mcchani al 
progress is the appeaiance of a race of dcmoiii u 
earth-destroyers. Though still convi nlioiiall’ 
classified as military weapons, tlu' ncA gods <•' 
war have in fact outsoared any tiifling iiltl*' 
quarrel that men can engage in. The quarreh 
ani now of no consequence, and those W;io ci\ 
gag(i in llicm are of no consequence. Onl^ lh( 
destroyers are left in the picture now, gaining in 
slalurn day by dav, acquiring their finishing 
touches, poised for llu' last logical oiUcomc ol 
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man’s fatal neglect of the life sciences in favoiir ulla, ulla, ulla; until abruptly it ceased* 

of the death sciences. It was cut off— and who knows but one day man’s 

The Martian fighting inac’hines in The Wai own all-peJnelrating machine voice will be cut off 

of the Worlds were like giant men of steel, but abruptly all over the earth, its mortal operator 

the beings operating the switches inside them stricken in his tracks by a Nature he could no 

were small and vulnerable. For a few days longer control? 

after they had died their mechanized communi- 

eating devices cried on, a sort of high-pitclied _ , 
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Indians Taxation Policy 

P. C. Jain writes in Careers and Courses: 

The main object of the Indian Government’s 
taxation policy at the present moment is to raise 
additional revenue for the Second Five-Year Plan. 
In his 1957-58 Budget, the Union Finance Minis- 
ter, Mr. ki jshiianuK hari, IcMcd fresh taxes on the 
common man, the middle clas!5 and the lich people 
and on eompanits to raise an additional revenue 
of Ks. cinics in a full year. 

The Second Flan provided lor deticil financ- 
ing to the extent <d Bs. 1,2(>U eroies in a period 
of five year‘^. hut llie (h)\ernmcni sul)sequently 
came to the coik luson llial this amount of defi- 
cit financirii; would jiionc inlldtionary and mif^jht 
push up the pii((^ i(‘vel unduly. This has in- 
duced the I’inaiKo Minister to raise more reve- 
nue for I he Plan I h rough additional taxation 
rallur llian through defieil financing. It is ex- 
pected that taxation wajuld not [iro\c inflationaiy 
while delieit financing would, and that the rise 
ill prices now would not he ms gicat as would 
otlierwise li!i\e been the case. 

Another consideration which lias weighed* 
with the I’inance Minister is that in order to re- 
lease physical lesourccs foi the Plan the people’s 
conguniption will have to he reduced, and increased 
taxation is oiu^ of the best wa)s of reducing con- 
sumption. Apart iioin this, it is nceessai) to get 
people’s full eo-opcratioii for the success of the 
Plan. People sliould i cali/e the intensity of the 
problem facing |l:c enuntrv and should be willing 
to make .saeiifiees for it. Flit! prick of taxation, 
in Mr. Krirlmamaeluui’s \ iew, would make people 
Plan-eonscious and would encourage them to pro- 
duce more ainl save moie. FiiudU lax e\a^i(4i in 
India a serioiN [)i<)|)lein. Mr. KrishiiamaehariV 
taxation proposals, especially so far as com- 
panies are eoneeined, are motivated b\ his de- 
sire to pi event lax evasion. 

Tlieri' is no doubt that the l^’i nance Minister’s 
Budget proposals would luing moie levemie b^r 
financing llie Plan, but it is not at all sure that 
they would enable us to achieve the objectives of 
the Second Plan. The Finance Minister has con- 
sidered only th(‘ levemie aspect of his Budget pro- 
posals and not their total eiTeet on Indian eco- 
nomy. A very depressing picture emerges if we 
do so, and fah^* into account the elfeel of tlu' 
Budget proposals on pe(‘])le's will [o work and 
save, the ineenliv(‘s to the cnln preneurs, the eor»t 
of production of industrv and the price level. 

In the peculiar eondilions prevailing in 
India it is wrong to argue that taxation is not in- 
flationary. The only difference is that deficit 
financing pushes up the price level by increasing 


people’s incomes more than the supply of goods 
in the market, while additional taxation pushes 
up the price level by increasing the costs of pro- 
duction. The price of postal articles and the 
‘"price” of railway tickets has increased by the 
recent taxation measures. Traders have increased 
tile price of their goods by llie full amount of 
the increase in the sales taxes and excise duties 
and in some cases by a larger amount. The 
'Government has directly increased the prices of 
.^tecl, cement and coal and this is expected to lead 
to still higher prices of all kinds ol goods. 

The fact that additional taxation pushes up 
the price liivel is dcmonsUaled by the fact [lial 
the general index of wholesale pi ices increased 
from 57() in January, 1956. to 587. .5 in March, 

1956, and a high level of 125.5 at the end of 
Ai>ril, 19.57, as a result of |he additional taxes 
imposed by the Central and Slate Government^ 
in their 1956-57 Budgets. ITtie index number 
increased from 422.8 in iht.* beginning of May- 

1957, to 458 at the end of May and 410 in the 
beginning ot June, 1957, as a nsull of the 
additional taxes imposed in the 1957-58 BudgiM. 

Rising Pkicks 

The increase in retail prices has been of still 
greater magnitude and the lise in lluNe 
continues unabated. R is reasonalile to hop(‘ 
that in the near future the inflalionary pressure 
w’loiild still further increase a^ a direct resnli ol 
additional taxation. Cenlial Government em- 
ployees, including some categories of Post-, and 
Telegraphs employees, have ilemanded an in- 
crease in their emolunienU a-, ihc) consider their 
claim justified in view of tlie iiirreased revenue 
of the Government. I Vices in India and the cos! 
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of living of these categories of Government em- 
ployees were high for quite some time^ but the 
nation-wide demand for higher emoluments has 
been tlie direct result of Mr. Krishnamachari’s 
Budget proposals. As the demand of these 
Government employees is met, indiisliial workers, 
office clerks and others employed in the private 
sector are likely to ])ut forward a similar demand. 
If all these demands are granted the Govern- 
ment’s expendilurc and the cost of production of 
industry would incr(‘ase, and this would result in 
a si ill 'iieaier Incn a-e in tin* piicc level. Once 
this process begins there is no knowing where the 
vicious spiral of rising prices and rising costs 
would end. There is nolliiiig imiel: |o choos*’ 
l)etweeii higlier priee- hroiiglit about b> addi- 
tional taxation and liigher pri(‘cs resulting from 
deficit financing. The net eflecl both on the 
people is niiieh lli(‘ same. 

The most ad\erse cfTer ! ol (ios ernment 
taxation policy, howevc'r. would he to curtail 
seriously both oul[)nl and saxings. Mi. 
Kri^'iinamaeliai i lias gi\en some iclief from 
income-lax to persons in I lie lowci in( f)nu - 
grou])s. but this c aniioi In^ (‘xp(’< ted lo increase 
their sa\ings as this advanlage Iris been more 
than counlerlialanerdl 1 )^ the iiicicase in indiicct 
laxc> and the ri.s('- in their cost of li^ing. K\<‘n 
if peoph' in this ( '11(^01 \ rul down tln ii '-Lndard 
of living, their prcsuit incomes would noi sulliee 
to meel iheir cnricnl expeii^^es. It might not he 
))ossihh’ for an\ of tinan to make any savings 
at all. 

Savixcs 

So fai as people in the higher income groups 
are ronceriied. the rinance Minister has relied 
upon Ins reducing ihe eomhined maximum rate 
of income and super taxes fiom 91.1? per cent to 
84 per cent in the ease of nnearne<l incomes and 
77 jier cent for earned incomes lo increase 
people’s savings. But tlie good (fleet of this 
w( leome concession in income tax has been more 
than lost because of the expenditure lax and the 
wealth tax which have been hwied on these 
people, vvlio will not have the incentive to in- 
crease thoir wealth if it means paying more taxes. 
In theory, the exp(mditiire inx encourages 
savings, but it would not do so in India. In 
order that the expenditure tax should increase 
savings the Government should reduce the com- 
bined maximum rate of income and super taxes, 
as recommended by Mr. Kaldor. to seven annas 
in the rupee or 45 per cent, and should reduce 
indirect taxes in the shape of excise duties, sales 
taxes, etc., paid by these people. But as the 


Government of India is not in a position to do 
so, the tax burden on people in the higher in- 
come groups would exceed their taxable capacity 
and, ill spile of I heir high level of income, they 
would not be able to save more. 

Morecnx'f, if ihey have lo pay a wealth tax 
on lh(*ir accumulated savings the inducement to 
sa\e would be reduced still further. It is an 
established fad that in the last analysis the rate 
of economic growth is determined by the rate 
of national savings. WPidher use' the method 
of deficit financing or not, ultimate economic 
progr(\s.s dcpend^^ on .savings and they should 
increase to the h^vel of national investment. But 
the* Goiernment’s taxation policy is calculated to 
rodiae .savings and would in this way not only 
up.set the working of the Second Five-Year Plan 
hut retard also the economii; development of 
India. * 

This lelardalion of oiir (’conomic progress 
would gel further momentum by the hardships 
and difliriiltics crealed by the (iovcriiinc’iit's taxa- 
tion policN for ]>rivalc enterprise in India. There 
is a public sector and a private secti'r in the 
Indian (‘conomy. While raising more revenue 
for the Sc'cond Plan, llu* Finance Minister 
thought only of the finhlic sc(‘tor. Th(\ company 
taxation in tlie 1957-58 Budget would stifle the 
working of joint slock enterprise and the private 
.sector would h(* prt*V(*nlcd from playing its due 
role in India’s (’conomic dc\ clopment. There is 
a strange situation in India under which companies 
a taxed if they decline a dividend in cxecss of 
6 per cent and they are also taxed in the case of 
Section 23A compnn’cs, if they do not declare a 
divhhmd. The dividends lax is linked not witli 
the total capital invested in a ronipanv, whicJi 
alone can .sliow its earning capacity, but with the 
paid-up capital. Tlie consequence is that com- 
panies arc subjected to an inequitable tax burden 
and have no inducemnit to produce more and 
(’arn more profits. 

The worst feature of the Government’s taxa- 
tion policy is ibe levy of the w^ealth tax on com- 
panies. It is a direct^ tax on the capital of a 
company and has to be paid whether a company 
is in production or not and whether it makes a 
profit or a loss. This would not only dis- 
courage tlio flotation of new (uunpanies in wnhich 
the entrepreneur has to wait for a considerable 
tiiiHi before' profits begin to accrue but would 
eneourai’'e,lhe winding up of semie of the existing 
companies. belonging to this category. How can 
tlie Government’s taxation policy help the fulfil- 
ment of the objectives of the Second Plan if in 
the process, it* stifles private enterprise and redu- 
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c«5 output, inyestmeiit and savings in the private 

•eetor? 

The ultimate aim of economic planning is 
to increase the people’s standard of living and 
to increase their economic welfare. It 
is true that to secure a high standard of living 
and a high level of economic, welfare, the people 
have to make sacrifices. But such sacrifices 
should not be beyond the pcojilc’s taxable capa- 
city; otherwise, the very basis of planning is 
destroyed and the advantages which might (low 
from increased economic development cease to 
have any meaning. 

Adverse Effects 

Under the (government’s taxation policy 
this is prc'cisely what might happen in India. 
The Finance Minister lias levied fresh direct and 
indirect taxes on the plea that as yet the Govern- 
ment takes away only 8} per cent of the national 


income as revenue as against 16 to 18 per eent iB 
some other countries of the world. But 
Finance Minister has not taken into account the 
fact that a vast majority of tho people in India 
do not have sufficient income to meet their bare 
necessities. How, then, can they have any tax- 
able capacity left after all the indirect taxes 
which have been le\icd by the Finance Minister 
during the pnst fe\v7 years? The only result of 
taxes levied in tho 1937-58 Budget would be to 
make their lot unbearable. As a result of the 
additional taxnlion in the 1953-37 and 1957-58 
Budge's the cost of li\ing of people in the lower 
income groups increased by about 15 per cent 
and of those in the higher ineome groups by 
about 10 per cent. This increase in the cost of 
living of the Indian people has forced them to 
forgo some of the nfXiessilies of life and has re- 
duced their health and vitality and their resistance 
against disease. 
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Max Muller Bhuvan Opened in Delhi 
Indo-German Cultural Centre in India 

The 'German Readino; Room ‘‘Max Muller 
Bhavan” (Mercanlile Bank Building, E-Block, 
Connaught Place, New Delhi) was inaugurateil 
by the Hon, Minister for 'rransport, Shri 
Humayun Kabir, who said lhai 

“Germany is a great eounli) with achieve- 
ments in many fields, but her greatest coiitri- 
biiliOii is in the field of philosopliy, literature 
and art/’ 

India owed a lot to a band of devoted and 
distinguished scholars of the We^t who discovered 
India both for India and for the West. The 
name of Max Muller stood out like a beacon 
among them. 

The library, compri.'.ing of appioximatcly 
1000 books is to b(’ct)me the meeting-place of all 
those interested in (knmany. Apart from i)o<»ks, 
the visitors will find journals, newspapers, and 
other informative literature, to keep them up-to- 
date with various problems of Germany. Mon- 
over, there will he facilities to learn the Gorman 
language. Beside these (ierinan I'anguage- 
i‘oiii^r> and lertmes (•()nveTsntion-eour''es will 

.d'^o J \v Id. 

The Reading Room hears its name after the 
famous German Indoh)gist Max Midler. There 
is perhaps no heller name which could he given 
to the German Reading Rot)m, even if one cannot 
expect it to do justice to the great name it I ea-s. 
Max Muller was the, most important of all the 
German Sanskritists, one of the greatest among 
lho'=^e who discovered India spiritually and who 
hclp(‘d [ndians to disenver their own past. 

Friedrich Max Muller, son of the phil Hel- 
lenic poet Wilhelm Muller, was born at Dess'Ui 
in the Duchy of Anhalt on December 6, 182'k In 
i.eip/ig, Max Muller ]>ecamp a Sanskrit ist, in 
Berlin, where the famous founder of the Indo- 
Germanic studies, Franz Bopp, was his profes- 
sor, he hirned to c»)mnarati\e j)hilologv. 

In Berlin, Max Muller met the philosopher 
Schelling, who inspired him to discover the 
realms of metaphysical speculations. Finallv, in 
Par's, as a student of Burnouf, Max Muller 
started learning Zend, the holy language of the 
Parsis. I ; 

In 1846, the philologist who by then had 
gained much fame in the whole world, came to 
England, Oxford at this time had become the 


centre of Indologieal studies, ever since Sir 
William Jones had discovered S-inskrit for 
Europe. This great centre of Indology cordially 
vvelcortied the foremost Europemi authority in 
Sanskritology . The combination proved ex- 
tremely fruitful to hoih, and to India. In 1849, 
the first volume of the Rig-Veda was publi hed, 
the sixth aiul last vi)lunu* in 1«>74. 

The piddicalioii of the Rig-Veda initiated a 
new era in Sanskrit studies in Europe and even 
in India. For Max Muller gave the Hindus 
their own holy Scrip' iirf^. One of the far-rcach- 
ing consequences of the fust jirint iig of the Veda 
was the foundation of the reform movement of 
Ar>a Samaj in 1875 by the Kathiawar Brahman 
Mula Shankara, belter known by his monk name 
Davaiuuid Saraswali. And in the end — the Max 
Muller edition of the Rig-Veda, the first of its 
kind, heramc the accepted text of the holy serip- 
(lucs <if Hinduism. 

Naturally. Max Muller was very proud of 
the su'cc's'^* of his Rig-V('da edition. He observed 
VNith satisfaction that it caused in India the same 
gieat stir as in Europe. ITc himself wrote late: 

“Afic r all, this was their (the Hindus’) 
Bible, which so far during the three to four 
thousand vears of its existence had never yet 
been c'dited. Attempts were made in various 
places to set a religious ban on my Veda, 
.ilhi;ing ihaL it had been w^ritlen by a mleccha 
with cow’s blood. But the book proved 
*-1 longer than its enemies; it was indispensable, 
and eventually those who had at first sought 
to ban it acknowledged it. The late Dr. 
Ilaug sent me a detailed account of a 
Brahmin nice ling at Poona at which the 
Brahmins at first had a non-Brahmin read 
out my edition of the Veda as they did not 
w cni to touch the bf)ok, hut in the end all of 
them corrected tJieir manuscripts according 
to my text, which had been fixed at the far 
diMant University of Oxford.” 

Lack of space restricts us to point out hert 
all of the innuiiuTahle woiks of this eminent 
German scholar in the field of Sanskrilolog^ 
and Indology. We mav mention here only some oi 
the vGrks lie wrote: History of Ancient Sanskrii 
Literature, Chips from a Gorman Workshop 
Comparnt've Mythology ^ India: What Can n 
Teach Vs?, The Six Systems of Indian Philo 
sophy. Three Lectures on Vedanta, The Scienci 
of Religion, Anthropological Religion, etc. 
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Many and varied as were his works, he has 
been the/ real interpreter of the Indian soul to the 
West. W[tien in 1*^75 ho resided from his pro- 
fessorshi]), he look up the) task of editiii" the 
“Sacred Books of the East,” 51 volumes, all hut 
three appealed iindf r his exptul supervision. Here 
the most ardent impulses of his activity are set‘u. 
India was always iIk* centre of his thou;i;hls. 
Once Swami Vivekanaiida confessed: 

“And what love he (Max Muller ) beais 
towards India! I wish 1 had a hundied 
part of that love for my own mol lu'i laud !” 

When on ()etol)er 2olh, 1900, Max Muller 
died, ihe world hw| uii < \lraoi dinar) and intense- 
ly active scholar who worked f.u’ harnumy helween 
Occident and Orient. The depth and langc of 
his vision w'ill impress not only our generation, 
hut all others to eome. All his work deals wdlh 
the panorama of human de\elopmenl. In his 
Lo'^t Essay he said: 

“If history is lo leadi us anything, it 
must Ic ac h us lhal the re is a eonlinuily which 
hinds togcllicr the ]nes(‘nt and the past, thc^ 
East and the West.” 

Here Max Muller prophet and admonishci 
at the same inm^ and («’ir gencralion hears the 
responsibility of his heritage . — Bulletin of the 
Eniha‘‘sv of ilie P.d.ral Repuhlic of Germany. 
New Delhi. 
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Bhakra-Nangal Project 

K. K. Duggal writes in the American 
Reporter y August 2^, 1957: 

Bhakra ( Punjab ). - Meekly obeying the puah- 
hiiUon, a hig silvery crane swings a huge bucket 
of concrete*. The bucket drifts down the heights 
and empties ilself on a rising, sloping wall. 
Ea'Civ other miniilc, day and night, ,a similar 
hnc kel coni .‘lining eight tons of concrete is low- 
ercxl to a narrow gorge* lielween high hills. In 
this gorge is lising a great w^all wdjjch will dam 
the swirling Sntlej and harness its waters to 
generate inoic* power — which w^ill mi^an more 
food and more* ])rosprrily for millions. 

This w^all of stone, sand and steel, already 
250 feet high, is the gigantic Bhakra Dam, lo be 
the highest straight giaxity dam in the world 
when jt ri'achc’s its full height of 7d0 feet. 
llfooNcr l)»nn In \c‘\ad‘i. II. S. A., now the 
Iiiglic^t, is 720 feet high). Here on the Rs. 170 
crore Bhakra-Nangal project arc working a hand- 
picked team of 50 I'.S. tcehnic-ians headed by 
M. TIar\ev Sloemn, 500 Indian engineers and 
7,000 wYirkers — all toiling to complete’ liy March, 
1960 India's higgc-l ri\ci valley project. 

“Our target dale stands,” said (icneral 
Manager S. D. Khinigai. ‘'Wc arc keeping 
up wilh our schedules and are cajnfident of 
ac c‘ompli -long tin' job on time.” 

Mr. Khungar attributes the tempo of pro- 
gMss Jo thiec* lactors — Mr. Slocum, the zeal of 
Indian engineers and sound planning. Mr. 
Slocum, W’liom Mr. Khungar termed “a whole 
arrnv in himself/' is ihe most important factor. 
“But for him we could not have stuck to our 
.scheduleis,'’ Mr. Khungar said, adding: “By and 
large, the whole American team is useful. 
From lliem our engineers have fully profited. 
Dam construction wais new lo us and without 
American guidanc-e we could not have gone so 
far in ^^o slioil a time.'”’ 

Stufendous Work 

I had a glimpse of the stupendous w’ork 
going on at Bhakra when I spent a day at the 
worksite recently, driving over roads and path- 
ways carved out of the mountains. At one end 
of the project a 4-1 1 2-mile-long belt conveyer 
hauls tons of stone and sand from the nearby 
Fatehwal quarry to the screening plant. Here 
the stones ard graded and w^ashed and pushed 
on to the cooling plant where they are chilled 
to a temperature of 38 degrees F. Cement is 
pumped up from the silos to the batching and 
mixing plant to be made into concrete. Push- 
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button devices automatically weigh and mix the 
ingredients. This plant (the first in Asia) is 
modelled on those used at Shasta Dam in Cali- 
fornia and (irniul Coulcti in the Stale ol Wasii- 
ington. Huge buckets of concrete arc carried in 
rail cars to the cranes to be lowered to the dam. 

Machines do the work. This mechanization, 
a hallmark of the American method ^ is fascinat- 
ing and the spo('lator \v^,onders how man has 
made machines which will blast rocks and exca- 
vate formidable terrain. 

Bliakra-Nangal’s potential for piosperity was 
pinpointed by Mr. Kliiingar when he predicted 
that three Stales — Punjab, Rajasthan and Delhi 
— will get a thoiougli face-lifting. “An addi- 
tional 6.5 million acres will get waU’r, bringing 
th(.^ total irrigated area bcnrfiling from this pro- 
ject to 10 million acres, 'rius will \i(ld jr'0,00() 
more tons of food iban is produced now, 590,0<10 
more bales of cotlon, 150,000 more Ioik of 
sugarcane and 36,<K)0 more tons of pulses and 
oil-secds. !\o oilier livei \ alley project any\\!'H‘re 
is I he woi Id has ibal food potential,’’ Mr. Kbun- 
gar said. 


“The firm power available from Bhakra- 
Nangal will be 365, (XX) kw. This will give rbe 
to many major industries in towns and new 
cottage indusliies in villages. i\aiigal Fertilizers 
and Chemicals Ltd., a Slate venture already under 
way, alone will consume 1(>0,(X)() kw^ Tubewells 
in Punjab are already run on Nangal power re- 
leased from two power houses at Ganguwal and 
Kolia (total capacity: 96,0(K) kw.|.*’ he added. 

Public Relations (Dllicer, iSiirbhai Singh, sum- 
med up: “The extra food from Bhakra will be 
enough to provide one full meal daily to every 
Indian moutli. 'Die power generated w^ill be 
snllicient to pul one bulb in every Indian home. 
In ten years Bhakra will pay for itself. Imagine 
the prosperity resulting fiom food alone.” 

\k\V PROSPiatlTY 

A glimpse of ihe m w prospciil v is relief ted 
in the 1 18 mile-long Nangal-Bhakra canal 
(longest lined ( anal in the world), wli’cli feeds 
thd two power houses al Ganguwal and Kotla. 
The seemingly ummding grid of wares that rims 





||lit>Ove the rolling farmlands of Punjab carries 
we powjor generated by these two units, ''fhe new 
fields of wheat and cotton fed by the canal seem 
prove that Nirbhai Singh knows what he is 
! saying. 

The Bhakra-Nangal project began as an 
idea in the brain of Sir Louis Dane, Lt.-Governor 
{Of Punjab, in 1908, when he strayed into this 
%ilderness on a tig(T hunt. But it remained a 
^piere idea until Sir Chhotn Raiti, Punjab Minis- 
iiler, took it up in earnest in the early 4()’s. 

’ Such top U.S. dam engineers as Dr. John 
pL, Savage, A. J. Wiley and F. A. Nitkeli were 
lissociated with the project before the Slocum 
^team came here. Dr. Sa\agc prepared the 
(idesign, which resembles an army ammuni'don 
boot and is patterned on Giand Coulee Dam, 
also designed by Dr. Savage. A board of con- 
sultants compiising dis'inguished U.S. engi- 
neers s-till advices on llie complex problems 
which arise. 

'the aciual woik b’aited in 1918 with the 
excavation of two tunnels to divert the Sutlej 
waters. The original ii\cr bed had to be dried 
to dig the dam foundations. (The diversion tun- 
eiels, each half a mile^ long and 50 feel in dia- 
meter, are the biggest in the world). Simultane- 
ously the roeks ilanking ihe Bhakra gorge were 
injected with big doses of ecinent to make them 
impregnable against water pressures. The fust 
concrete achievement was llie 95 foot-liigli Nan- 
gal Barrage, completed in 1950, which gave 
pirth to the h\<lel canal and provided the first 
irrigation facilities to the arid lands of Punjab. 

' Beyond the dam lie's the vista of the (il- 
aquare-mile reservoir, to he called Gobind Sagar, 
where picnic parlies Will come to bo'U and fish. 
Along the top of the dam will run a 1.700 fool 
long, 30-foot-wide road where touri'^ts will park 
their cars and have a panoramic view of this 
amazing feat of engiiuNM-ln:;. (Already 500 pe«jplc 
a day visit the <lani I . And many a tourist, gaz- 
ing down from the he'ght. will recall Prime 
Minister Nehru’s words: 

**Bhakra-NangaI project is something tremen- 


dous, something stupendous and something 
w*hich shakes you up when you see it. Bhakra to- 
day is the symbol of India’s progress. The gigan- 
tic work they have undertaken at Bhakra symbo- 
lizes the people’s faith and determination to 
march ahead.” 

Japan’s Excellent Railio and T.V. 

Technique 

J vcAiN has 11,070,311 radio and 461,475 T.V. 
receiving sets as of May 10, 1957. It is not loo 
ii.uvii lo say that this nanarkahle progress of 
radio and T.V. activities in Japan owes its 
present development and the large number of 
t\( client sets to the untiring cllorts of the Techni- 
cal Research Laboratory of NHlv (Japan Broad- 
casting Corporation). 

The Laboratory celebrates its 27Lh aimiver- 
sar> oi cstanl snment today, June, 1, 1957. In 
order lo celebrate the anniversary and for the 
purpose of acquainting the general public wjtti 
the ever-developing technique of radio and T.V., 
the Laboratory was thrown open to public ins- 
pection on May 25-2(>. More iban 20,0(K) 
people! who visited the institution were plcasantl/ 
amazed to see the wonderful achievement of the 
Laboratory, which included, among others, trial 
telecast of color television, FM broadcast receiv- 
ing sets, dcmon.stral.on of uansislorized walkie- 
lookie, and the process of making electronic 
music, etc. 

The Laboratory boasts itself as being the 
only of its kind in the Far East whieli handles 
radio and T.V. in lh(j same institution and oiin 
of the first class such lahoratorie-i throughout 
the world. 

In passing, the first conference of Asian 
Region Broadcasting Slations will be held in 
Tokyo between July 1 and July 8 under the spon 
sorship of NIIK. Invitations have alrcatly been 
sent to 22 countries in Asia and Africa and its 
( ufeonKs vvatf'hed vviih kfen interest by all the 
parties eonceined. — Information Bulletin, Em- 
bassy of Japan, New Delhi, June 15, 1957. 
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Maknl De Prlneipal, Government School of Art, 

Cdcntta 

Rerendranath Kar— Ralabhavan, Ssntlnlketan 
®hreswar Ben— School of Arts and Crafts, Lucknow 

PeHprssad Bay Ghowdhnry — Principal, Government 
School of Arts and Crafts, Ms ras 
Cshlthidianatb Majumdat— Indian Society of? 

- . ^ Oriental rts 

Bmudniiath Gaugnll 

Upendrs Klahors Bay Chowdhuil 

PRABASI PRESS PRIYATB LIMITED 
ISO'S, Upper OiiealarRoad, 0aleiittaF>9 

Phone is-nu 


BOOKS AVAILABLE} 

CHATTERJEI^S PICTURE ALBUMS- 
No. 10 to 17 each No. at 

CANONS OF ORISSAN ARainECTURE— 

N. K. Baan 12 0 

DYNASTIES OF MEDIEVAL ORISSA— 

Pt. Binayak Miara 6 0 

EMINENT AMERICANS : WHOM 

INDIANS SHOULD KNOW— Rot. Dr. J. 

T. Snnderland 4 8 

EVOLUTION & REUGION— ditto 8 0 

ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 

BIBLE— ditto t 0 

RAJMOHAN’S WIFE— Bankim Ql 

Chatterjee 8 0 

THE KNIGHT ERRANT (Novel)— Sita Dari 8 8 

THE GARDEN CREEPER (/tout. Novel)— 

Santa Deri and Sita Deri 3 8 

TALES OF BENGALr-Santa Devi & Sita Devi S 0 

INDIA AND A NEW CIVILIZATION— Dr. 

R. K. Daa 4 0 

3TORY OF 8ATARA (/Uuat. Hvtory)— 
Major B. D. Basu .10 0 

HISTORY OF THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
IN INDIA (An q>iitoine of Major Bara's 
first book in Oio lint) — ^N. Kaatnri S 0 

THE HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL VAISHNA' 
VISM IN ORISSA— Widt Introduction by 
Sir Jadunalth Saricar — ^PraUiat Mukherjoa 6 0 

THE FIRST POINT OF ASWINI— Jogedi 
C3 l Roy 1 0 

PROTECTION OF MINORITIES— Radha 

Kumnd Mukhorji 0 4 

THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY 

POEMS-Sochi Raut Roy 6 0 

BOCHI RAUT ROY— “A POET OP THB 
FEOPLET- By 88 amiiMnt nitan M 
India 4 0 

POSTAGE EXTRA 

PRABASI PRESS PRIVATE LIMITED 

120-2, Upper CiicultffBoad, Calontta-9 
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Beauties of the Moghul Camp : Bhahes Chandra Chmdhuri 


Indian National Evolution 
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Editor 
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PRABASi PRESS 

PRIVATE LTD. 

is equipped with Modern Machinery, Lino and a 

wide variety of types 

Can print BENGALI, SANSKRIT, ENGLISH, HINDI 
Books and Job Works. 

• 

PRABASI — the Bengali Monthly Magazine, 
MODERN REVIEW— the English Monthly Magazine 

ft 

VISHAL BHARAT— the Hindi Monthly Magazine 

are printed herei 

ft 

ARTISTIC COLOUR PRINTING 
A SPECIALITy 

ft 

120-2, Upper Circular Road, Calcutto-9 

Phone : 35—3281 




There li not a walk fa life In which maafcry of <he 
Baillsh Inatfuatfe will not brintf a rapid advancrmenf, a 
lartfer Income and wider Influence, and make Che road fo 
•acceaa araoofher and surer. 

Whatever your htialneas or occupation, you need a 
command of the English language to he successful. Whether 
yon are a teacher, a student, a manager, a Jriurnalist. a 
lawyer, a ludge. a banker, a merchant, a salesman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a command of English will bring you fo 
the forefront and lack of If will be a drag on your upward 
ellmb. You need good English In every relation of your 
life and It will help you. as no other single thing can, to 
reach the goal of your desires and achieve success. 

Here Is the way to gain a new command of English In 
a few weeks. Grenville Klelser. the great expert of later- 
national fame In teaching English, has discovered a new 
method of mastering this language. His Correspondence 
Coarse enables you to become a Master of English hv the 
easiest ayatem of study and In the shortest time possible. 
If teaches you by poat In your spare moments at home, 
how fo— 


Ctilnrye Your Vocabulary by 
Thousands of Words § 

Use the Rl^ht Word In the Rl^bt 
Place I 

Correct all Errors off Grammar, 

.diom and Diction p 
Develop Originality of Style nod 
Expression | 

Write In a Clear, Bold, Vigorous Style th-i o.. 

Prepare Tactful and l-orceful Letters. Easaya, AdvcitlMmnati 
Articles, Stories, Speeches, Memorials, Etc. | 

Become an Engaging Convcrsatloniat and Ba Popular li 
Good Society i 

Increase Your Power of Persuasion p 

Be a Person of Culture, Power, and Inflnenco p 

Earn More Money, Get Better Position ft Achieve Greater Saeretl 

This remarkable Courae has been highly praised by emlaei 
masters of English. All lines of business all trades, all profcaslon 
arts and sciences are repreaented among Mr. Klelacr'a studeni 
who number more thao lOU.UUI) all over the world. 



Wrtttf frt r FuH InfnrmttUnn 

Thar* I, >b.olatety no aocerf.lotr-no <tie...ork-.boa« Mr. Klelier’. method.. He he. h.d yeer. of experience In .on 
of the lending edaeatlonal Inalltatlona. and It generally recognlaed at the loreroo.l teacher ol Bngliab by putt. HI. Cuuiac 
hi* life-work. In It he h pat the ripe frail, of hi. rt.l eiperlence. It I. for every amhttlou. man and wuman who wouio ui 
(ha Bngllth langnage for all one It worth in hnilne.. end aoelel life. For full Iniormacion, tend a. the eonpoo given ebove , 
write to as TO-DAY. enclosing atampa worth 12 nP. 


THE TUTORIAL INSTITUTE TUTORIAL BUILDINGS 

5. DELHI GATE, DELH 

Pago 1 


Tbs Hodarn Rertow— Noreoibcr 1937 


S NEGLECTED. COUGH AKD 
^ VLCOLD MAY LEAD TO SERI- 
OUS COMPLICATIONS. 



Hair Brain Tonic 

Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff, protects scalj^l 
increases memory and induces sound 
sleep. Useful to everyone in all 
f seasons, Rs. 4/- for big bottle and 
Rs. 2/- for small bottle. 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
Ayurvedic Medicine 

RAMTIRTH 
BRAHMI OIL 

Special No. I 


RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 
Bombay- 14, [ C. Rly* ] 

To be healthy and to keep fit, ask. 
for our attractive ASANA CHARTj4 
(MAP) showing yOGIC ASANASJ 
which will be sent on receipt ofj 
M.O. for Rs. 2/- including Postage. 
These ASANAS can easily be per- 
formed at home. 

Vogic Classes are regularly conducted! 
from 7-30 to 9-30 a m. and eveningt 
from 6 to 7-30 p.m. at the above) 
address. Lectures on every SunettyT 
at 10 a.m. I 



More often than not they are 
I precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
.monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Cough, but when they 
come do not delay, ;take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KASABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH & COLD. 

with approved formula, 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA :: BOMSAT :: KABPUB 
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Works of Dr. J. B. Chaudburi 


1. CONTRIBUTIONS OF WOMEN TO 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
In Seyen Big Volumei 45 0 


2. CONTRIBUTIONS OF MUSLIMS TO 

SANSKRIT LEARNING : 

Vol. I Sangita-malika 5 

Vol. 111. Samudra Sangama Paper 12 

Rexin 13 

Vol. II. Khan Khanan Abdnr Rahim and 
Oontemporary Sanekrit Learning Paper 5 

• • • • Rexin 6 

3. (a) Muslim Pxtbonagb to Sanskrit 

B m 0 • Learning 

(Btilles-letterB) Second edition 8 

(b) do Aetroloey and Aatronomy 

(Jatakodaharaiia-paddhatn 10 

(c) Biography. Rudrakavi on Mualim Patrona 2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

8 


4. SANSKRIT DUTA-KAVYA SAMGRAHA 

in seven vohiinea, with two original Sans- 
krit commentaries composed by Dr. J. B. 
Ohaudhiiri on the Ghatakarpara Kav^a and 
the Padanka-diua 20 0 

5. SANSKRIT POETS OF MEDIAEVAL 

INDIA (Based upon Anthologies) 5 vols. 35 0 

6. (a) Mfghaduta with commentaries of Bharat 

Mt&llika and others 8 0 

(b) Meohaduta with commentaries of 

Snsavat and Sanatan Go^vamin 8 0 


7. VANGIYA DUTA-KAVYETIHASA 

(in Sanskrit) Rexin 5 0 

8. CONTRI BUTTON^ OF BENGAL TO 

SMRITF LITERATURE 3 8 

9. SANSKRIT HHTORY in 4 Volumes 23 8 
:0. POETICAL WORKS, Etc. 

A. Original Composition 

(a) Sakii ^adhana 1 0 

(b) Svipna Kaghuvamsa (in the press) 

(c) S-kfi-tattva 1 0 

(d) Matri-tattva 1 0 

(р) V^nupriya-tattva 1 C 

(f) Visnupriya-natakam (in the press) 

B. Hindu Dhabma with Bengaij Translation 

(a) Bbairavad Gita Rexin 3 0 

(b) Sn Sri Candi 1 0 

(с) Kathopanisbhad 1 0 

11. BENGALI WORKS 

(«) i^t Lwar Chandra Vidyasagar 1 0 

(b) GaudiyaVaisnavder Sanskrit Sahitye Dan I 0 

(c) Prabandhavali, eight Vols. 12 0 

Each 1 8 

(d) Buddha- Yasodhara Rexin 3 8 

Paper 2 8 

(e) Janani Yasodhara 5 0 


12. THE POSITION OP WOMEN IN THE 

VEDfO RITUAL 12 0 

MISCELLANEOUS : 

<a) Sanskrit and Prakrit Books by Dr. J. B. 

Chaadhuri (as Joint Author) 3 big Vols. 150 0 

(b) Fracyavani 12 Tolumes 144 0 

Each 13 0 

I' Available at (gj 


PRACYAVANI MANDIR 

3^ Federation Street, Calcutta-9 


Carrying on the i 

nAD/m/ifl 

of better lighting 







People who arc much parti- 
cular about quality insist on 
‘Bengal’ mark on every piece 
of lamp they buy. They are 
sure to have full value for 
money they spend for 
Bengal lamp. ’BcngaT stands 
for quality, and has tradi- 
tional fame for belter lighlingr 


THE BENGAL ELECTRIC 
LAMP WORKS LTD. 

CALCUTTA- 1 


\ 
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hao^V Ghlldren^HatipteT Wur^ 
Childfen’s Day-14tn iNOvennrbe' 1957. 


Mother's wise— 
she*s made 
attractive frocks, 
shirts and 
playsuits with 
hand loom 
fabrics Durable, 
washable and 
available in a range 
of textures, 
patterns and colours. 
Indian handloom 
fabrics make such 
practical 

playtime clothes. 



I 



HANDLOOM 


ML INDIA HANDLOOM BOARD 
SHAHIBAGH HOUSe/wITTET ROAD. BOMBAY 



K«y No. DA 57/181 




Ide ^iodeiu keview — ^iove^lt>er *997 



abia 


Tn the desert areas of this vast peninsula, time 
has stood still for centuries. Today, the nomads 
of the desert still follow the pattern of life 
laid out generations before them. The 
form of dress particularly— and this applies 
throughout Arabia — has not changed with 
the passing of time. For centuries the Arab 
woman has worn the loose robe covered 
by material which can be draped 
to suit individual tastes.. 

There is no end to the variety — 

of costumes all over the world. 




Wherever you go 

they* re good 
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[Frbin a^Neighbour 



If there is a lot of comings and goings between 
I Jamshedpur and Rourkela, that is only as it should be. 
Of all the steel plants, the one coming up at Rourkela 
I is closest to Jamshedpur, India’s first steel city. 

' If these comings and goings lead to an useful exchange 
of experience and ideas, that is again as it should 
be for Jamshedpur has been making steel these 50 
f years. And it is very happy to lend 

^ Va band with the training of engineers 





■jCwd 

, to Rourkela 


technicians for Rourkela. There are neariy 
I ISO of them at Jamshedpur->from key personnel 
I to artisans. 

Strengthening these ties of friendship are the 
surprisingly large number of old Jamshedpur 
faces that one sees at Rourkela. To them and 
their colleagues, Jamshedpur sends neighbourly 
i greetings and good wishes. / 


IHB TATA IRON AND STEBL COMPANY LIMITED 
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Appearances • « • and a pair of pears 


Pears, like appearances, ~arc deceptive. Yotl'' 
can't tell their quality by gazing at them,' 
Moral : If you're buying pears, taste them first** 
! But testing by tasting gets you nowhere 
if, for instance, you are buying soap. For 

I 

that (and most packaged goods, too), sensible 

shoppers have a surer guide to quality : they 

go by a name they can trust, a brand thC7 

1 

have used and found reliable, 
f For nearly 70 years, people have trusted 
Hindustan Lever products because their high 
quality has been unvarying. And they trust 
because we test. , 


At HindustatT Lever^ we examine off our 
products at every stage of manufacture. Wo 
make sure that they stand up to storage: wo 
* create climate* in a laboratory to observe 
them under all weather conditions. We chedc 
their performance by using them as you do 
in the home. 

^ All this means 1,200 fesfs a week on pro^ 
ducts like Lifebuoy Soap, Dalda Vanaspati 
and Gibbs SR Toothpaste —» familiar pro-' 
ducts because they are so 
widely trusted, and trusted 
^because they are tested. 


Hindustan Lever serves the home 


BLL.S-Z|« 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 

WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 

• 

• Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economlo 
and Boeio-industriul news and views have gone to make the 
^C110\VRI^iGIlKE' a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

• The series of writings featured as ^Bunkum^ provide delightful 
reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. 

• Life and Literature and Industry and Labour Forum are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

• The Weekly Notes cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and -4^ the World Goes and Wise and Otherwise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

• An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom. 

Noteworthy Contributions already Published 

• "Why” and "Why Indeed” — elucidating the functions and objectivei 
of the 'Chowringhee\ 

• "We and They” —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjuno- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

• "Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and "Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic aiTairs and Conditions. 

• "The Storm Gathers” — treating a fundamental aspect of our 
"Refugee” Problem today. 

Price per Copy : Annas Three. Annual Its. 10l~, Half-yearly Rs. Sf- only 
For Advt. Rates and other Details contact : 

Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 

17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand Hotel Arcade — Ist Floor) 
Phone : ^3-4944 t: CALCUTTA-13 



DIABETES 

CURED 

Diabetes is the disease of passing sugar in 
the urine. A dangerous disease which takes hold 
of the system tightening its clutch, drawing it’s 
victims nearer to the grave day-by-day. Borne of 
the main symptoms of this disease are abnormal 
thirst, hunger, passing urine frequently, sugar in 
the urine, itching, etc. If the disease is n t 
treated, carbuncles, boils, cataract and other com- 
plications follow. Venus Charm Tablets prepared 
scientifically in accordance with the Unaiii pres- 
criptions of ancient times with rare hetbs and 
extracts can eradicate Diabetes from the system 
By using Venus Charm Tablets, thousands of 
victims have found reliet and been rescued from 
the jaws of death. The sugar in the urine is 
reduced from the 2nd or 3rd day after commen- 
cing this treatment, and you ft el more, than half | 
cured after a few days only. Venus Charm is 
economical, safe, easy to take and does not require , 
special diet restrictions. 

Ask (or free descriptive literal ure. 

Price per phial of 50 tablets Rs. 6'12. 

Packing and Postage FREE. 

Available from 

VENUS RESEARCH LABORATORY (m.r.) 

Post Box 587 : : Cai-cutta. 

VIT ^ 

P-26, Baja Bas anta Bof Boad, 
CALCUTTA 

'* Amoic the makm ef modeni BeiiKal 
BamanaiidA fiabn will always oeeapy an hanonisd 
place. X K )c Like Tagore^ Ihe late Mi. Ohaltertee’s 
railns was essentially oonstrnotlve. x x By pabllshlng 
tnb engrossing biography of hei fathn, 8rl]nkta 
Santa Devi has done s great servlef to Bengal and 
derivatively to the whole eonntry. x x No one could 
have written a biography of Bamananda Babn as shs 
has done. It will certainly remain s source book for 
future writers and students.” — NtfKkittkan dkondard. 

'* An anthsntle and highly Interesting blofraphy 
In Benfall of the late Bamananda Ohattopaoiiyaya. 

X X life etory of sneh e man Is natur^y linfcsd 
np with the main currents of contemporary national 
hutory and we are clad to note that the anthor haa 
adequately covered tnie wider background In deline- 
ating the Individual’s Ilfs. Die style Is restrained 
and naa a homely grace, and a number of fine photo- 
graphs have greatly enhanced the value of the 
volume. We are cure the book will be read with profit 
by thoae who wlah to study the eurrente and eiois- 
eoirenta of Bengal’s history tor the leit half a oantniy 
with which Bamananda was Intlmataiy aaaoelatad.” 

— Afftrsio fli s g gr PairUm. ' 


LEPROSY 

LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
richest treasure — Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutir 

Is a well-known home of over ttO years* 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LKPKOSY, LEIK’O- 
DERM A, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request. 

Founder: Pi. RAM PHAN SHARMA 
1, Madhab G-hoBh Lane, Kbnmt, Howrah. 

'Phone— HOWRAH S6fl. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Road, Calcntta-9 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Works 


FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE, 2nd. ed. 

Vol. I, 1739 1754 .. 10 0 

Vol. 11, 1754 1/71 10 0 

/ol. HI. 1771-1788 ... 10 0 

Vol. IV,1789-1803 ... 10 0 

^HORT HISTORY OF AURANOZIB. 

2Dd ed. *s. 10 0 

MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION, 4th ed. 

enlarged •. ... 6 0 

ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB, 3rd ed. ... I 0 

INDIA THROUGH THE AGES, 4tb ed. 

enlarged ... ** 8 8 

OHAITANYA : hia life and teaching!, 3rd ed 8 0 

HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 5 toIi. eold 

Beparately ... 

STUDIES IN AUKANGZIB’S REIGN ... 8 8 
SHIVAJl. 5th edition. ... .. 10 0 

HOUSE OF SHIVAJI, 3rd ed. enlarged ,«• 6 0 

Hwfwt ( Tfirwi ) .84 

M. C. SARKAR & SONS 

College Square, Caleutta. 

Hbdi AURANGZIB. 692 pp. ... 7 8 

Hindi SHiyAJl. 2nd ed. 224 pp. 8 8 


From iHINDT OR ANTE RATNAKAll. 
Hlr haffh, Bombay 4 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 

( Bounded hy B. (Butterjee in January 1907 ) 

SUBSCRIPTION 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE— Annual : Inland 
Bb. 12*8 ; foreim Rb. 20 or foreign equivalent 
Batf-yeorly: Inland 6-4, foreign Ra. 10 or 
forel^ equivalent 

The prioe of a alngle current or available 
back number or roeoimen copy la Re. 1, by 
V. P. P. Re. 1-8. The price of a copy outalde 
India Re. 1-12 or foreign equivalent Term* 
•trictly Gaah. 


ftVW ( nf&i ) •'fWsW 

»if6ai iY vnr— 

YpHiw sttTnMm 
»ifwi M vfii— ^ 


Outatatfoned-ChequeB must Include exchange 
Ohargee. Old eubacrlbere should renew subeorip- 
done quoting respeotixe 'eubscrlblng number’ or 
every TOseibillty of being enlisted afresh and 
leeuM Y. P. P under undetected old number. 

If old Bubscrlbere do not renew subsorlp* 
dons or give notice of diecontinuatlon In du( 
time, the next Issue is sent by V. P. P. on 
the presumption that, that Is their desire. 

The Modern Review regularly appears by thf 
let week of every English month. Complaints of 
none-reoeipt of any month’s issue should reach thlp 
office at least by the 15th of that month quoting the 
‘^Subscribing Number”, or no complaint may be 
ntertained. Many a packet be lost in postal 
transit regularly every month hence all possible 
remedial measures should be taken by alL 

SCALE OF CHAROES FOR ADVERTfSEMERTS 

OF ORDINARY F081TI0N 


SlKGLB IXSBBTION. Bs. nP 

Per ordinary page (8^X6^) 100* 0 

„ Half-page or one column 55 00 

„ Quarter page or Half column 35 00 

„ Quarter oolumn (2'X3*) 20 0 ^ 

„ One-eighth oolumn (1^X3') 15’00 


Bates for special spaces on enquiry. 

Advertisers desirous of effecting stoppage or 
change in standing advertisements, in any Issue, 
should send stop orders or revis^ copies within 
16th of the preening month. 

The Modem BbvUw reserves the right to 
discontinue anv advertisement or to delete or 
alter words or phrases which in the editor's opinion 
are objectionable. 

We cannot undertake any responsibility for 
the blocks being broken or mutilated while 
p rinting, though every possible care is taken. 
We do not undertake responsibility of blocks if 
delivery is not taken within 16 days after 
stop orier. 

THE ••MODERN REV^W 

120-A UPPIP ClRCnLAD ROADc Calcqttjl 
Phone 85—8281 


i ^ >*—>1 ) 


Wt1|) «ir®IV >1* 

( •'V wrfw CTSf ) 

! 

I awRunMi m K 

c<(*rf^ ( »ifti )— 

(In the press) 

(wfnvT— 

^rf*i«ntei ( »ifwi >— S^iVhni |5iw >i* 

— M* 

( ’rfsi )— k 

>!• 

vmnw I 
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After I am detected underground, pumped to the surface and refined 
into various products, I am taken to the market. Mind you, this is not 
the type of market you arc thinking Oilmen use this word to 
describe my movement from the refinery to you, the consumer. My destiny 
from here on is worked out by a highly organised group which has been 
supplying India with quality petroleum products for well over 60 years. 

Stanvac have supplied to Indian consumers many million gallons of gasoline, 
kerosene and industrial fuel, through four tcrritoiy offices, seven sales 
offices in strategic places throughout the country, nine depots and nearly 
2000 dealers and agents located in every conceivable part of the country. 


STANVAC - Ihe name that stands for progress 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY — Incorporated In the U.S.A.. with Limited Liability 
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CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1957 


Fbontispiecb— RENUNCIATION OF SIDDHARTHA Un colours)— 

Prabhatendusekhar Majutndar 

NOTES I 3'7-56 

THE RIGHT TO PUT QUESTIONS IN OUR PARLIAMENT- M. M. Lai 3f7 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS IN RETROSPECT— Prof. Arun Kanli Das 359 

SARVODAYA AND DECENTRALISATION- Prof. Madan Gopal Bhasin 369 

RE-SEARCHES AND EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATION IN INDIA- Principal I, Lahiri 375 
MALAYA STEPS INTO THE REALM OF FREEDOM (illusl.)- Z. II. Kazmi 380 


DAHTOUf 1-Week Shorthand I ‘TORTiiNMnirns” OAiORC t 


(Ehiglish & Hindi) 

Oaly < rales. 10 Eney LeMone Practice eoon glre§ 
160— BOO worda apeei per minute. Wirtie today for 
Free Firat L«Mont 

DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Frerton Rond. Pont Box 1043 Det.ht (T) 


LEUCODERMA 

Free — W.OOO packet! of medicine ready for diitrlbutlon, 
one packet will care one inch white apot. Fostase Aa.ll 
Kabini BENOY SANKAR ROY, 

P. O Whalkia Howrah. W. Bengal 
Phone How nr42 Balika Rnahtaaram 
Branoh : 49- B. Harriaon Road, Oalcatta 


RAJ-VATDYA KAVIRAJ 
P. C. SEN KAVIKANJAN'S 

ilakaradhwal Ralpa Rasayan 

The Best Rtmedy For Nervous Diseases 

(Oontaina Oxide of G )ld. Pearl, Silver and:Muak, etc.) 

It in a rt^nowned preparation for nervouB debility. 
p3we leann^BB. w^aknenn of the brain and eyeflight, 
wcakiifBH of the heart and Inn^B and want of concen- 
tration. It krepn the mind cheerfnl. 

Price Rs. 20 (Rup*=‘e8 Twenty only) for 40 Pilla. 
Postage Free. 

AYURVEDIC MEDICAL HALL 

27, Kaohari Road (M), Lucknowf 


The fictitious jargon palmed off as ^'Astrological 
forecasts" based on '‘Birth-day"— appearing as a 
regular feature in a certain section of the Press — 
constitutes a gross abuse of Astrological Science, 
>5^ithoiIt the exact time, date and place of one's 
birth no prediction is vaild astrolooically. For 
Scientific results based on a minute casting of your 
horoscope, contact famous Institutions like • The 
Astrological Bureau (of Prof. S. C. Mukerjee, M.A.)/ 
Varanasl-1, U P (formerly of Kalighat, Calcutta). 
Life Reading, Brief, Ps. 10 , detailed, Ps. 15 & 25. 
One year's Monthly, Ps 20 , brief, Ps. 10. 5 years' 
Genera? Outline, Ps. 6. First Question, Rs 4 , each 
succeeding Query, Ps 2. Birth-time Rectification, 
Ps. 15—3^ Astrological Lessons, Ps. 00. Results by 
V.P.P Prospectus (9 Testimonials FREE. 
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5. CHINA AND GANDHIAN INDIA Rs. 

(by Dr. Carsun Chang. 

Edited by Dr. Nag. 
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TAPE RECORDER 

Records and plays upto 2 hours. Easy push - button operation. Lar^o 
efficient speaker. Two Inputs. Two specds-3J and 7^ 1. p. s. Separate 
tone and volume controls. Made in USA 

GENERAL RADIO & APPLIANCES PRIVATE LTD. 
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Foreword by 
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inp lost or diminishing: manly vigrour and restoring: 
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thereby they enjoyed their pleasure of life fully. 
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A most interesting Travel Book that reads 
like a novel — valuable and instructive 
information of the World in the language 
of stoiy book. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

^t has been considered by some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
nence, for its graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak of War 
throws much light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value will become more 
realised as time goes ou/' 

— Pagoda Magazine (West Indies^ 


AN EDUCATIVE TRAVEL BOOK 
WITH HUMOROUS AND 
ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 

ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


By 

Mr. J. N. SINHA 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
2nd Edition : : Bs. 5/> 
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A life-size pormit of Poet Rabindranath Tagore was presented Deep-Lakshmi (brass) in the Winchester Museum at Surat 

by Shri Jawaharlal ITehni to the Prime Minister of Japan, 

Mr. Nobusuke Efihi, in Tol^o recently 
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Plans and the Common Citizen 

Tile fM'coiid Five-Year Plan is banging in 
the balance. TIkmc ar(‘ ^horiaj^es cvefywher-O', 
and tlu' fiiiaMcial pro-sfiecis are the reverse of 
proinisinp;. C'ro]> failures, labour troubles, in- 
rrea^t' of iiu-fficieury in all deparlinenis have all 
tended to nialv' the jirospects bleak. Added to 
tlu'Si' tbeia' is (he sharp rise in the cost of living 
(f the coniinon cilizen and the total inadequacy 
of the supply of both essential and' secondary 
soiuuuuer snods, otlKi than food products. 

It. is all very wc'll for the Finance IMinisfer 
1( shout from tlu' hous('-tops that the Plans wilt 
I'.o through, happen what may, and for in- 
cfhcie'ul. !iiid eorrupi, oflieials and subservient 
lef^islators to try to confuse the iiublic by fifZiun* 
jiicrolin^^ but the fact r mains that the (‘xistence 
('-f (he common citizen has been rendered pre- 
(aiious ill tile extreme, due to the i^^norance, in- 
(tliciency and total irresponsibility of the 
Ministers-inT^Tarj^o. 

Take for example the (iue>tion of blaek- 
n‘ark('t.s. Today it is a synonym for the opim 
maiket . ff you want anything: at tb; so-called 
eontrol price, you are told that it is “not in 
sto<k.’^ Tf you arc willinp; to pay extoitionate 
ju’ices, you can p:et any ainount. Pmaller indus- 
tries and private production concerns, parti- 
cularly those who need intermediate products 
or scmi-finished materials, arc all facinp; a major 
crisis due to the widespread prevalence of black- 
markets over the entire range. Our complacent 
Ministers at the Centro arc dreaming rosy 
dreams in their ivory lowers. 

In October, our newspapers published a 
communique, that Shri Morarji Desai was very 
pleased to sec that his adtnonition to the stock- 


ists of imported goods n^gaixling increase in 
jn’ices after import restrictions had been im- 
po.vd, had good results and that prices of im- 
IHirled commodities bad not increased to any 
j>erceptible ext ( Tit. We had ('xpeeted that th^^ 
said newspapers would point out the truth in 
their .( ditorials, hut to our surprise almost all 
remaiuc'cl silent, which is a remarkable exposi- 
tion of the low' level to wbieb they have sunk. 

In reality there is hardly any imported 
article, inclmling even tk'w spa]n-rs, ('te.. (bat are 
sold in bookstalls, mc'dicinc's and drugs that are 
Altai U('C('.ssities to the sick, and articles of 
(weiyday use in trade ami industry like photo- 
graphic ])lates and films, (dc., have risin to a 
ruinous extcaii. If Shif Moi'arji Dc'sai still 
be^’' ' 's that bis admonition has liad the 
slighr(^st effect, then his native acunum and 
rapacity to ])robc into tlu' factual basis of state- 
ments, for which be had a high reputation, must 
l'aA\' degenerated to the calamitous degree. 

Our Pauditji is more concerned about the 
futur. of the world, tlian with the piTsent STiffei'- 
iug of Ids suffering fellow’ citizens. Does he 
know’ that people today liave started saying, 
“Could it be w’orse if .Tawabarlalji Avont aAvay?” 
TTis integrity, bis higli-mindedness and bis rigid 
personal adherence to principles are still held 
to be aboA’e any challenge, but they haA’e begun 
to doubt about the recipvocaticm on his part to 
the love and staunch adherence that he ha.s 
r( coived from them . 

The eai’dinal principle that should govern 
all Plans, is that the burden imposed upon the 
roiUTnon citizen should not exceed his capacity 
for endurance, as else his existence will be jeo- 
pardised. This principle is being observed in the 
breach today in this sham Welfare State. 
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Mission in Quest of Money 

India today is frantically searching for 
foreign exchange to finance her Second Five- 
Vear Plan. The recent mission of the Finance 
Minister of India has not been so successful as 
vihs expected to be, though there is no occasion 
for surprise in the lack of any spectacular out- 
come of his tour. In the post-war world there 
is paucity of private finance capital for move- 
ment to foreign countrie.s. Britain, the traditional 
foiircc for industrial finance in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuiy, is sliort of indus- 
trial finance for investment in overseas countries. 
She herself has been borrowing from the USA, 
Canada and the IMF to meet her reciuirements. 
During the Commonwealth Prime Alinisters’ 
conference during the last summer, the Prime 
Minister of India tried this source but was 
informed of Britain's inability to help India 
with funds. This much now is certain lliat 
without foreign exchange. India’s Second Five* 
Year Plan has to be pruned. The mission of 
India’s Finance Minister is not expected to bear 
fruit in the very near future and that is his own 
statement. Nothing tangibU is expected imme- 
diately. The only two countries which are now 
in a position to help India with necessary fteve- 
lopment finance are the USA and West 
fJermany. While appreciating fndia's efTorls in 
economic reconstruci.ion, the American attitude 
is rather reseiwed. For the reconstruction of ihe 
post-war West Germany, the T'^SA spent nearly 
2 billion dollars under the Marshall aid pro- 
gramme. But in case of India, American ai<l 
much too meagre as measured against our 
needs. 

Economic development on a gigantic scale, 
as has been planned by India cannot be financed 
in any case by the ordinary resources of a 
country. That requires in almost every case 
extTaordinaiy efforts and wide utilisation of all 
resources. India is a backward country with 
lew per capita income and with low national 
savings. For her economic planning on the 
present scale is undoubtedly an ambitious effort, 
for the fulfilment of which external assistance 
i« essential. Planned economy for India is not 
a luxury, but an essential for her existence. In 
order to eradicate the growing poverty of the 
vast numbers of people of this sub-continenU 
economic development at a rapid pdee is all the 
more necessary in order to wipe out the arrears 


left by the British, in the field of industrial 
development of the country. India cannot leave 
llic economic reconstruction of the country to 
llir ordinary process of private enterprise and 
ihe State has to step forward for the economic 
1 econstruction in view of the inadequate private 
resources and enterprise in the fields deemed to 
be vital to the growth of a healthy national* 
economy. But in some foreign countries there 
has been certain misunderrtandings about the 
socialistic system of economy in this country. 
The Anglo-American ])lork is definitely against 
anything socialistic or communistic and India’s 
(conomic policy, being directed towards social- 
ism, is not viewed with favour by them. Further, 
the foreign policy of India is not supported by 
this blf)ck. as these (Ountries apprehend that 
India is more witli Soviet Russia and China 
than witli the USA and Britoin. 

The amount of assistance, that has trickled 
to India is in reality a half-hearted measure of 
irsuranco against India turning altogether red 
in desperation. The Finance Minister should 
l ave understood this position before his tour 
of the T'^SA. The big democratic Powers today 
fail to rcalisio that any large-scale pruning of 
the Plan, or total failure, would mean disaster 
to ihe economic structure of India. The Not 
D elhi Correspondent of the Nev) York Times 
ol>servos in a despatch that if India docs not 
get the necessary’’ assistance from the USA and 
caher countries, ‘'almost inevitably it means 
that there will be less willingness to pay the 
price of democratic process, more pressure to let 
them slide, more fear of Communist China and 
more aping of it, more votes for the Communist 
party of India.” The said Correspondent con- 
cludes that while India is holding its breath, if 
India "collapses other countries will be holding 
theirs.” 

India’s foreign trade in post-independence 
era has not been such as to either assure or 
allure private foreign capital. India is a deficit 
country in foreign trade ever since the attain- 
ment of independence and in the current year 
the deficit is anticipated to be not less than 
Rs. 275 crores. Moreover, the other day V. K. 
Krishna Menon almost frightened the capital- 
istic circles by declaring that India is the highest 
taxed country in the world. The flow of private 
foreign capital to this country is possible only 
when there is expectation' of hi^er margin of 
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profits. Unless India holds out the prospect of 
higher profite, there is little chance of foreign 
capital flowing into this country. Another im- 
pediment to the inflow of private foreign capital 
is the insistence on the part of India for Indian- 
ization of the staff. Of course, from the view- 
point of India, the Government of India’s in- 
sistence on Indianization of the vstaff is desirable 
and understandable too. But from the view- 
point of the other side, that is, foreign enter- 
prises in this countiy, this demand does not 
always seem to be justified. Foreign capital 
will naturally place more confidcnco in execu- 
tives of the same origin and in ♦he administra- 
tive R'ct-up the key jiositions will be given to 
the foreigners naturally. When India is a 
supplicant for foreign capital and enterprise, 
she cannot just dictate terms that seem to be 
disadvantageous to foreign enterprisic. India 
has certainly the liberty to dictate terms, but in 
tiiat event foreign capital has also the liberty to 
(xercise its choice a'* to wheth(r to come to this 
country , 

Indmtrio] Finance Corporaiion 

The r('sulis of the Industrial Finance Cor- 
poration of India for the year ended 30th June, 
1957, reveal a steady pi ogress in the working of 
the Coiporalion in the field of jiroviding indus- 
trial finance to the various industries in th 
country. The total anKumt of loans and ad- 
vances wdiich stood at Its. 14.24 crorcs last, year 
has also shown a marked increase; it now stands 
at Rs. 21.90 crores. The Chairman in liis 
annual speech points out that there has been a 
fall in the total volume of loan applications 
received from Rs. 27.70 crores in 1955-56 to 
Rs. 21 .36 crores this year. There has been a 
^corresponding fall in the amount of loans sanc- 
tioned, which came down from Rs. 15.13 crores 
for 1955-66 to Rs. 11.91 crores in the current 
year. The Industrial Finance florporation has 
now set several Advisory Committees in order 
to help it in sanctioning and disbursing loans. 
These committees include a large number of 
technical experts in each and also provide for 
proper regional representation. This year a fifth 
advisory committee for miscellaneous industries 
like Electricals, Paper, Cement, Glass, Alumi- 
nium, Non-ferrous metals, etc., has been set up. 

This year the Corporation followed a new 


step in nominating non-ofiScials to the Boards ol 
Directors of a limited number of companies tc 
whom loans have been granted. Hitherto, the 
practice was confined to the nomination of offi- 
cials of the Corporation. As regards the general 
patt(M’n of industrial units which have received 
loans during the year under review, sugar came 
first with a total of Rs. 4.63 crores. Chemicals 
and textiles follow’cd wdth Rs. ”2.51 crores and 
Rs. 1.85 crores respectively. This same pattern 
prevailed in the preecding ycjir also. Co-opera- 
tive societies continued in an increasing measure 
to s(ek assistance' from the Corporation. The 
total amount that has been sanctioned to co- 
operative industrial societies now comes to 
Rs. 10.73 crores as against the corresponding 
figure of Rs. 6.89 crores jd the end of the last 
year. The number of th-c recipient co-operative 
societies comes to 22 and they arc all engaged 
in the manufacture of sugar and they are distri- 
buted over six States. 

Tlie Industrial Finance Corporation was set 
up wdth the expectation that the need for pro- 
viding long-term industrial finance to industries 
in the private sector w’ould be met by this Cor- 
poration. But the hope has soon been belied 
and the performance of the Corporation is none 
too enterprising nor is there anything in this 
connection to eause rejoicing. During the ten 
.,'ears of its existrnee the Corporation has so far 
advanced loans for a total sum of Rs. 55 crores. 
In India, the industrial finance required today 
in the private sector, will not be less than 
Rs. 200 crcrcs a year and in that background 
the achievement of the Corporation is much 
below the expectation. The main reason for this 
poor performance is the limited resources of the 
Corporation. The paid-up capital of Rs. 6 
crores is certainly much too inadequate. For- 
merly the Corporation w^as allowed to borrow 
sums not exceeding 5 times its paid-up capital 
and reserve fund. Now by a recent amendment 
the Corporation has boon empowered to borrow 
sums aggregating ten times \ts paid-up capital 
and reserve fund. This measure will augment to 
a certain extent the resources of the Corporation. 
Still, the resources of the Corporation are much 
too inqdcquat <3 in the face of growing demand 
for loans. 

This point has been well-emphasised by 
the Chairman in his annual speech this year. 
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Iir order to enable the Corporation to fulfil the 
important role that has been assigned to it under 
the Second Five-Year Plan, its resources must 
-be augmented. A large number of loan applica- 
tions are lying with the Corporation without any 
action having been taken on them. The Chair- 
man points out that the paucity of funds holds 
back the decision of the Corporation in granting 
loans. The Corporation, particularly, the volume 
cf its share capital, was conceived at a lime 
when there was no idea regarding the Plans nor 
was the magnitude of the resources required for 
the impl'cmcntation of the Plans conceived at 
that time. Now it is quite evident that the 
Corporation is seriously handicapped. 

A new field of activity which the Corpora- 
tion has taken up in the c\irrent year is the 
guaranteeing of deftcrrcd i)ayincnts by the im- 
porters of capital goods who arc able to obtain 
this concession from foreign* exporters. This 
step is the outcome of the acute shortage of 
foreign exchange resources of the countr}^ The 
Government has imposed severe restrictions on 
the import of all goods including capital goods. 
The importers of machinery are now obliged to 
secure terms of deferred payments before import 
licences arc granted to them by the Government 
of India. Some of the foreign mnnufacturor’=j 
have demanded that the arrangements for de- 
ferred payments must l)e guaranteed by the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India. 
Accordingly, the Industrial Finance Corporation 
Act lias been amended empowering the Corpora- 
tion to guarantee such arrangements of deferred 
payments , 

The total amount of loans sanctioned by 
the Corporation from its inception to the end 
of June, 1957, amoiinte to Rfi. 55.1»1 crorcs. Of 
this amount, less than 50 per cent (that is, 
Rs. 26.51 crorcs) have been disbursed. So far 
177 industrial enterprises have been granted 
loans» among them there are 151 new under- 
takings. The new companies have received 
loans for Rs. 33.80 crorcs and the remaining 
amount of Rs. 21.31 crores has been granted 
to 108 old industrial enterprises. Forty-nine 
companies have been granted loans for Rs. 10 
lakhs and under; each of another 43 companies 
has received loans between Rs. 10 lakhs and 
Rs. 20 lakhs. Only six companies have been 
sanctioned lt)ans of more than Rs. 1 crore. These 


six companies have received in the aggregate a 
sum of Rs. 9.71 crores. The sale transaction 
of the Sodepur Glass Works, Ltd., was com- 
pleted on May 3 of this year. It has been sold 
to Indo-Ashi Glass Company, Ltd;, an Indo- 
Japanese concern. The factory has started work 
with effect from the last week of June, 1957. 

A classification of loans sanctioned accord- 
ing to the types of industries indicates that 
food, textiles and basic chemicals together 
account for the bulk of the total amount of 
loans. Up to the end of June, 1957, the food 
industries have received loans for Rs. *16.31 
crorcs; Textiles Rs. 8.44 crores; Basic indus- 
trial chemicals including fertilisers Rs. 7.51 
crores; Paper and paper products Rs. 4.21 
crorcs; Cement Rs. 3.77 crorcs; and Metal pro- 
ducts (except machinery and transport cquip- 
menf) Rs. 1.93 crores. In order to expedite the 
sanctioning of loans the Corporation has ap- 
pointed more law officers ot different branches 
to scrutinise the title of the property to be 
inoitgagcd to the Corporation and also to draft 
the loan documents. The Corporation has also 
granted liberal grant of interim loans against 
requisite assets ending finalisation of documents. 

A KState-wise analysis of the loans granted 

by the 'Corporation reveals that BomI)ay heads 
the list witli Rs. 17.85 crores. Fifty-seven 
in(hi.«rtrial units in the State of Bombay have 
been sanctioned this amount. West Bengal 
follows next with Rs. 5.98 crores for 26 indus- 
trial units in the State. TVIadras comes next with 
Rs. 5.58 crorcs. Industrial units in Bihar have 
received loans for Rs. 4.77 crorcs and in 
Kerala the amount sanctioned stands at Rs. 4.27 
crores. The lowest amount sanctioned to any 
State is Rs. 3.50 lakh and that has gone to 
Madhya Pradesh. With effect from 23r(l April, 
1957, the lending rate of the Corporation has 
bec'n raised from 6^ per cent to 7 per cent with 
the iisuarl rebate of ^ per cent for pj\ym(mt of 
irtorest and instalment of principal on due 
dates. The rate of interest charged by the 
Reserve Bank on its lendings to the Corporation 
has been raised from 3^ per cent to 4 per cent 
following the rise in Bank rate from 16th April, 
1957. The total assets of the Corporation stoodl 
on 30th June, 1957, at Rs. 23.86 crores. The 
total borrowing by the Corporation from the 
Reserve Bank during the current year under 





Section 21 (3) (b) amounted to Rs. 6.35 crores. 
Now the Corporation may be empowered to 
negotiate loans for private industrial enterprises 
in this country from the International Finance. 
Corporation. 

Wkat Use Second Chambers f 

There was much controversy during the 
passage of the Bill in the Indian Parliament 
with respect to the establishment of a second 
chamber in the State of Andhra. In view of the 
Government policy to curtail non-cssenlial ex- 
penditure in the country it is quite pertinent to 
afek as to why the second chambers m the States 
are bJng maintained and also being newly creat- 
ed. AVhat is the rule of the second chambcis in the 
matter of legislation in a democracy? In this 
respect India has blindly followc'd the J^ritish 
pattern wdthuut realising the futility of the 
second chaiiibir in modern piactice. In theory, 
the utility of the second cliamher is that it 
picvents hasty legislation by the Lower House, 
aa it consists of the elders of the Nation, w'ho 
are in a iiositioii to examine in a dispassionate 
mood the pros and cons of a Bill passed by the 
lower cliamber. 1'ho other arguments in favour 
cf the second chamber are that it secures repre- 
aentation to the various minority groups in the 
State and fuither tliat it prcvcaits legislative 
Ivranny wliich would have been othenvisc 
possible in ilv absence of a second chamber. 

But the al)Ovc argumenis do not seem to be 
\'ali(l m modern dciiioeracics, particularly where 
there iircvails a parliamentary govemment or a 
responsible cabinet form of government. So fur 
as the first argument, stated above, i.s concerned, 
it may be stated yer contra that the second 
chamber often turns out to be a conservative 
and reactionary organ halting the process of 
progress initiated by the lowTr chamber. The 
lower chamber consists of the representatives of 
the Nation, chosen direct by the people. But 
the election to the 'Second cliambe*’ i-s, hi the 
main, by an indirect method and as such the 
chosen members cannot be held to be the re- 
presentatives of the Nation in the real sense of 
the term. This is the main reason why in modern 
times, in parliamentary forms of government, 
powers have shifted from the second -chamber to 
the lower chamber. The existence of the British 
House of Lords id a historical sequence which 
cannot have any parallel in India, 
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In the States in India, the second chamber 
has practically no power and this is evident 
from the legislative powers assigned to it. Over 
Money Bills the second chamber has no power 
at all. The Money Bill must be originated in the 
lower chamber by the Ministry and is required 
to be passed by that chamber alone. The upper 
chamber has no right to vote on the Money Bill 
and it has even no suspensory veto over the Bill. 
Within a fortnight of the passing of the Money 
Bill by the lower chamber, it w'ill become an 
Act of the State J.egi.slaturc as a matter of 
roiir^c. The upper chamber has no power to 
detain the Bill for more than a fortnight and 
their recommendations on the Money Bill may 
or may not be accepted by the lower chamber. 
Therefore over the Purse of the State, the upper 
chamber lias piactically no voice. The Indian 
C\)n>titution lolhnvs in this rcsp>cct the principle 
of ^‘no taxation without reiiresentation,” that 
if, those wlio do not directly rejiresent the people 
cannot have any right of imposing taxation. 

As regards the general bills, the upper 
chamber has only a suspensory veto. The lower 
chamber in a State in India can get its will 
carried throiigli even against the decision of the 
upper chamber in respect of general bills, that 
is, bills other than money bills. After 

a general bill is passed by the lower 

' • ' mber it is sent to the upper chamber for its 
((Uisideralion and arcentanco. If the second 
chamber does ngt rc-turn the bill within three 
months, or if it makes such amendments which 
arc not acceptable to the lower chamber, then 
thr^ lower chamber can get the bill passed again 

by itself and then it will bo sent again to the 

tecond chamber for the latter’s acceptance. If 
the upper chamber for the second time does not 
pass the bill, or docs not return the bill within 
one month of its receipt or makes such amend- 
ments which are not acceptable to the lower 
chamber, then the bill will become an Act of the 
State T/Cgislaturc on receipt of the Governor's 
cssont. Thus, in case of general bills, the upper 
chamber in a State has only a suspensory veto 
for four months in the aggregate. But it capnot 
withstand against the persistent desire of the 
lowTr chambrr. Tn all matters of law-making the 
lower chamber tlms has been given the over- 
r'ding powers whether in case of money bills or 
general bills. Unlike the' Central Legislature 
there is no provision of a joint sitting of both the 
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chambers in case of deadlock continuing over 
V, bill. Therefore, the upper chamber in a State 
can easily be by-passed by the lower chamber 
in getting a bill passed through, if the latter so 

desires. 

In modern practice the argument in favour 
of the upper chamber as a check against hasty 
legislation by the lower body cannot stand. The 
ultimate responsibility in the sphere of adminis- 
tration as well as legislation belongs to the 
people’s representatives who act as the ultimate 
judge in all important matters affecting the 
destiny of the Nation. In theory also real 
powers now belong to the people and tlie minis- 
terial responsibility now-a-days has shifted from 
the legislature to the people who are the i)olitical 
sovereign of the country. In view of that the 
Ministry can go and take the mandate, as is the 
practice in Britain, from the people. There 
cannot be a better and greater authority than 
the verdict of thic people and the modern prac- 
tice in a parliamentary democracy, whereby 
appeal is made from the legal sovereign to the 
political sovereign by the dissolution of the 
lower chamber, clearly indicates that the upper 
chamber does no longer provide any real check 
on any hasty legislation made by the lower 
chamber, if and when it is at all hasty. The 
British Parliamentary Act of 1911 and the Steel 
Nationalization Bill of *1949 were adopted on the 
mandate of the people obtained by general 
election and in both these two instances the bills 
were passed against the will of the iipp^r cham- 
ber, particularly in the case of the former legis- 
lation. As regards the other argument that the 
upi>er chamber secures representation to the 
minorities, this is no longer valid in modern 
times. In a secular State like India religious 
minorities are not admitted and for them there 
is no arrangement for separate representation. 
The only minorities today in India, for the pur- 
poses of general election, are the tribal and 
backward communities. Their representation is 
secured by reservation of scats in general con- 
stituencies. , 

The composition of the upper chamber in 
a State shows that there is no provision for 
minority representation in the upper chamber 
simply because no minority has been recognised 
to be so on a permanent basis in the Constitution 
pf India. The method of election provides that 


cne-third of the members of the State Legis- 
lative Councils will be elected by local bodies* 
another one-third by the elected members of the 
State Legislative Assemblies, one-twelfth by 
graduates of three years’ standing, and another 
one-twelfth by teachers of three years’ standing 
and the rest will be nominated by the Governor 
of the State. Therefore, from the viewpoint of 
minority representation, there is no need for the 
upper chamber in the Indian States excepting 
for tile few that are nominated by the Governor. 
The last argument that it prevents legislative 
tyranny is totally insignificant in modern times 
ill view of the fact that the mandate of the 
people being regarded as the ultimate authority 
in matters, of national importance, there cannot 
arise any question of legislative tyranny by one 
iliamber alone. As slunvu above, icven under the 
l^resent circumstances as laid down in the Con- 
stitution, if the lower chamber insists, its will 
will be carried out in all matters of legislation 
against the opposition of the upper chamber. 
The up])er chamber has thus no real effective 
I'owor in controlling the will of the lower cham- 
ber. Therefore, the upper chamber is reduntant 
being bereft of all power. 

The upper chamber is just a forum for free 
discussion wliich is restricted outside the pre- 
cincts of the legislature. The only woeful pnryo^e 
b'hicli is being served by the upper chamber at 
present is to promde employment to the sup- 
porters and admirers of the different political 
parties by electing them to the upper chamber. 
Ministers defeated at the general election have 
also been broxight in as members of the State 
legislature through the backdoor by electing 
them to the second chamber. As matters stand, 
therefore, the upper chamber merely constitutes 
a drain on national exchequer. 

The Question of a National Language 

The Hindi Commission^ recommendations 
evoked u spat^ of criticism from almost all the 
non-Hindi areas. Eminent Indians whose 
patriotism and integrity were beyond all ques- 
tion, such as, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Shri 
Rajagopalachari, Dr. K. M. Munshi, Dr. 
Mudaliar — sharply condemned the over-enthu- 
iiafm of the supporters of Hindi. In his 
*«peech before the 4tli All-India PEN Conference 
Pandit Nehru frankly said in so many words 
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that Hindi would have to wait for many years 
tnore to qualify for the status of an all-India 
language. Besides, both the major opposition 
parties — the Communist and the Praja Socialist 
—opposed the immediate introduction of Hindi. 
Many of the Southern State Governments, run 
by. the members of the Congress Party, openly 
objected to the Hindi Commission proposals. 

Still others pointed out that Hindi, which 
was spoken by only a minority of the Indians 
could by no means be regarded as a national 
language in so far as a national language 
connoted much more than an official 
language. While th-ry could visualise the use 
01 Hindi as an official language at some future 
date they were not ready to concede to Hindi 
the status of a national language. They held that 
all the fourteen languages listed in the Consti- 
tution should be given the status of national 
languages. 

The consensus of opinion excluding a hand- 
ful of over-enthusiastic .supporters of Hindi was 
that while non-Hindi-speaking people would be 
encouraged to learn Hindi, the Hindi-speaking 
people should also be made to learn a second 
Indian language, in order to balance their 
chances, in service and in professions like legal 
practice, with the non-IIindi-spcaking peoples. 
This last proviso would also satisfy tliose who 
regard this Hindi movement with suspicion, as a 
political dodge to gain undue advantage. 

Nepotism and Efficiency 

Law^s delays in India are almost prover- 
bial. No one knows when his or her case would 
be disposed of. It is not at all difficult to cite 
cases which have been pending before the courts 
for years together, nay for decades even. Such 
undue prolongation of the period of suits before 
the couits is one of the grave defects of judicial 
administration in India. In an interim report 
to the Government of India the Law Commis- 
sion is understood to have commented upon the 
appointment of judges on considerations other 
than merit as one of the principal causes of 
accumulating arrears in courts and the conse- 
quential delay in the decision of cases. 

The Commission’s interim report has only 
confirmed what the public had long believed to 
be a fact. But that in no way detracts from the 
great importance of the Commission’a remarks. 


The interim report of the Commission, which ii 
composed of eminent Indians, clearly demons- 
trates how nepotism and corruption are corrod- 
ing the vitals of our country. The judges at the 
High Court level, the Commission finds, were 
being appointed, not on consideration of poli- 
tical expediency or regional or communal senti- 
ment. Canvassing, which was consideiied a 
grave disqualification and was alnaost unknown 
in the past, was now prevalent and was- even 
encouraged by ^‘somo persons on whom rests the 
responsibility for these appointments.” Some- 
timics there was undue delay in filling up vacan- 
cies because of the “play of rival and conflicting 
influences” in the matter of selection of judges. 

Administrative Delays 

Last month we referred to the exasperating 
situation in the Postal Department where there 
was no guarantee of timely action on any mat- 
ter. Since writing that we are happy to find 
that the Union Minister of Transport and Com- 
munications has admitted the existence of these 
lapses and has indicated his determination to 
eradicate the irregularities. In a speech lasting 
more than two hours before a conference of 
ugional heads of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Gepartinont in New Delhi at the close of Octo- 
ber, Mr. Shastri is reported to have frankly 
toM his officials that there was a great deal of 
-uth in increasing public complaints about 
[mstal delays at practically every level. The 
Statestnan's special representative at New Delhi 
adds: “So evidently concerned was the Trans- 
port Minister over the falling standards of 
postal efficiency that he insisted that restoration 
of efficiency in communication services must 
have priority over any other problem of the 
department.” According to the correspondent, 
“the Union Transport and Communications 
Minister icxpressed his determination to remedy 
the situation and gave enough indication of hie 
intention to effect basic changes in the adminis- 
trative set up of the department.” 

Writers' Responsibility 

In their addresses before the 4 th session of 
the All-India P.E.N. Conference at Baroda, 
both Sliri Nehru and Dr. Radhakrishnan 
stressed ^he key role of the writers in spreading 
the message of international friendship and 
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goodwill among nations. Dr. Radhakrishnan 
referred to tlie devaluation of a number of 
words, such as, “freedom,’^ ^‘justice,’* ‘‘aggres- 
sion,’^ “peace” and “truth” through their in- 
discriminate and uncontrolled use. It was neces- 
sary in the interest of progress that words were 
used with greater care, he said. 

Shri Nehru touched the State’s responsibi- 
lity towards the wTiters and their writings. In 
his view the State should help the writers 
without in any way trying to force ideas upon 
them. How it could be done he did not explain. 
He also referred to the problem of indiscipline 
among writers which grew of their freedom. 

In India, more than anywhere else, writers 
stood in nof d of State help — direct and indirect. 
State partielpalion would, tlierefore. be quite 
desirable provided it did not crijiplc the writers’ 
freedom. That was by no moans easy of achieve- 
micnt as experieneo in other countries seemed to 
suggest. Oiiee the State stepped in it would try 
to control quality, to weed out “in(lisoi])line” 
among the wTiters and the line between regimen- 
tation and quality control was a very thin one 
to bo imperceptibly crossed. The functioning of 
such organisations as the All-India Radio was 
a pointer in this direction. 

Yet it must at the same time be recognised 
that it w’as essential in the interest of progress 
and knowledge for the State to provide greater 
help to the writers in India. In the USA such 
a function w’as being performed by private 
foundations who provided niimrrous scholarships 
to scholars and writers to midertake s]>ccial 
studies to their liking. But the foundations 
seldom, if ever, wanted to mould the opinion 
Of the scholar. In India, the number of such 
foundations was extremely small. So that what- 
ever help was to l)o made would have to ho 
shouldered by the Stale as in Thina ami the 
Soviet Union. If the State in India in its 
.endeavour to help promote indepcnd(<nt research 
and writing adopt some such principle as was 
being followed by private foundations in the 
USA* then, j)crhaf)s, sonn of the evils as^oeiated 
with State-aid could bo avoided in this country. 

Pakistan Political Changes 

There was a big shake-up in -Pakistan 
politics on October 41 when Prime Minister 
Bohrftwarcly was forced to rpsign by Vresident 
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Iskander Mirsa, following the withdrawal of 
support to the Suhrawardy Ministry by the 
Republican Party. The Republican Party’s 
decision to withdraw from the Government was 
taken after Mr. Suhrawardy had refused to 
recommend the break-up of one unit in West 
Pakistan. While the Republican Party wanted 
to break up the one-unit in West Pakistan, the 
Muslim League wanted to retain it. This raised 
u controversy in which Mr. Suhrawardy appa- 
rently sided with the League, possib’y in the 
hope that he could thereby retain th? support 
of President Mirza. As matters turned out* Mr. 
Siilirawardy’s calculations went wrong and 
President Mirza lost no time in demanding the 
former’s resignation as the Prim Minister lost 
his majority in the National Assembly. 

After wecklong discussions and political 
manipulations in Karachi Mr. Ismail Ibrahim 
Cliundrigar of th(» Muslim League was finally 
installed as the sixth Ihime Minister of Faki- 
slan on Ov^tober 18. The new gov/Li’iiment rc- 
piescnlod a coalition of three political pai'tie.s — 
the Republican Parly, the Miislim L(‘a^iuc and 
ihi) KiL’hak-Sramik Parly. TIil romi)osition of 
Iht? Chundrignr Cnbinct was as follows: Six 
Republicans, four, including the Prime Minister- 
of the Muslim League and three belonging to 
the Krishak-Sramik Party. The distribution of 
portfolios was as follows: 

Mr. I. I. Chundrigar, Prime Minister, will 
Icok after Economic Affairs, Labour and Works; 
Mr. F iroz Khan Noon will hold Foreign Affairs 
and C’ommonwcaltli Relations ami Syed Amjad 
Ali, Finance. 

Mian Mumtaz IMohammad Daultana get^^ 
Defence; Mr. Muzaffar Ali Khan Qizilbai^h, 
Iridusliaes; Mr. Fazlur Raliman, Commerce and 
Law; Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur, Interior; 
.Mian Jaffar Shah, States and Frontier Regions 
timl Information and Broadcasting; ]\Ir. Yusuf 
Haioon, Kashmir and Parliamentary Affairs; 
Mr. Lilt fur Rahman Khan, Education; Mr. 
Abdul T^atif Biswas, Food and Agriculture; Mr. 
Abliil Aleom, Rehabilitation and Misb&hauddin 
Hu siin. Communications. 

In addition there were two Ministers of 
State — ^Mr. A. K. Das and Ilaji Maula Bux 
Soomro. 

The fall of the Awami Lcngue-Ropubli-can 
coalition in the Centre and tho formation of the 
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League-Republican . Coalition Government to 
which the Awami League found itself in opposi- 
tion naturally gave rise to questions about the 
future of the Awami League Coalition Govern- 
ment in East Pakistan. Questioned by corres- 
pondents Mr. Ataur Rahman Khan, Awami 
League Chief Miniseter of East Pakistan, ad- 
mitted the difficulty inherent in a position which 
envisaged being the Chief Minister in the Pro- 
vince and in the Opposition in the Centre, but 
added: ‘It is not. of course; that we shall always 
oppose the Central Governimcnt. A,s far as the 
East Pakistan administration is concerned there 
can ho no contradictory policy with the Centre. 
Some kind of working arrangement with the 
Centre in regard to the coiidurt th(' Provin- 
cial adminisiration will have to he devised.” 

Commenting upon the behind-the-scenes 
negotiations for a new government in l^akistan, 
the wrote in an icdilorial article on the eve 
of the formation of the Chundrigar Cabinet: 

“\Mi() fills the vacaiiev in I'^aki.stairs Pre- 
/ * 

inier^hip and supjilies the 1957 model is a matter 
nu’si’y of passing interest. The rottenness of 
Ministry-making polities is only too obvious; 
ho also is the hflplessiic.-s of most of the Paki- 
Ptani peojde. This general sense of helplessness 
growing over years is not at all relieved by the 
hectic activity of a handful of parly-politicians 
in Kararhi, and Dacca and Lahore. It is not 
even correct to describe as party-politicians the 
men bu>y at making or marring IMinistries in 
Pakistan. The “personality cult” is as old as 
political careerism and nouherc lia.^ it made 
itself so disastrously effective as in Pakistan in 
rucent years. A Aliislim T.eaeuc leader cynically 
referred to Pakistarrs s.careli for a Prime 
Minister of 1957 model. The sarcastic edge of 
the remark is enjoyable, but it missc's the main 
point wliich is tliat a model does at least iioid 
making a conscious choice and fa, -binning a 
device .suited to serve some useful purpose. Since 
the time Khwaja Nazimuddiii was jockeyed out 
and Shri Mohammed Ali of Boura suddenly 
ap])cared from the wings tli. only model Paki- 
stan's political profiteers have scrupulously (!) 
held before them is one of endless muddle. Tt 
will lumber along,' one of Queen Victoria’s 
Prime Ministers used to say wdienevcr his 
Government seemed to be cmmbHng, In Paki- 
•uni th« admlnisljration, largtljr eontrolled by 


a pjermanent bureaucracy, has lumbered along, 
while Ministries and Governments and Parties 
have come and gone, leaving scarcely even a 
single achievement of theirs on record. 

“The 1957 modiel of Pakistan’s Ministerial 
show might be slightly different in appearance 
from the previous shows. But the elements are 
the same and it is not the so-called parties but 
the personalities coming out on top for the timo 
being that will add flavour to the ‘mixture as 
before.' The basic weakness is the chaotic 
character of (he political parties in Pakistan. 
Some foreign conmicntatoi’s hav- sought to draw 
a parallel bc'tweeii Freneli politics and Pakistani 
politics. The similarity, however, is very 
superficial . There may be too many politi^ 
parties in tlic Freneh Parliament and, of course, 
also party discipline th(‘rc, except in the case 
Commnnists, k notoriously slack. But the 
Freneh model is at least founded on a measure 
of repeated popular electoral sujiport. And 
though ministerial instability is chronic in 
France, (lie particif there have reached a condi- 
tion of immobility. This means that the elec- 
tive representatives in the Freneh Parliament 
are broadly and sharplv divided into immobil- 
ised blocs of Right, Centre and Left. This 
immobility no doubt makes it veiy difficult to 
form stable Governments. But some consistency 
there in the behaviour of the representative 
p‘ •ideal parties keeps up a decent show of 
(a'lnocracy. In Pakistan, on tlie contrary, all 
the parties are at sixes and sevens. As a result 
cynici‘-'m i.s rampant: and apathy forces a 
tragic mask on poimlar discontents.’' 
Chu7ulri(iar and Minorities 

While the declared policies of the Chundri- 
gar Cal/mel did not differ very much from 
l.h()S(‘ of its j)rcdrecs'=nr, in one respect its 
policy would mean a great (kparture from that 
of tlio Suhrawardv Cahient. The Chundrigar 
Government would try to seraj^ the joint elec- 
torate art to re-introducc instead separate elec- 
torates for the Hindus and ^Muslims in Paki- 
stan. That the new Government w\as serious 
about the implementation of tliis measure was 
proved by the measures already adopted by it. 
On October 28, the Government announced 
amendments to the Draft Electoral (Prepara- 
tion) Ru\p8 under which the voters henceforth 
would be enrolled eommuni^wiie. The Draft 
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Bill to amend the Electoral Act was also ready 
and would be presented before a specially con- 
vened session of the National Assembly on 
November 29. Neither the joint ekctorate 
system nor the separate electorate system gave 
the Hindus any advantages in Pakistan. To 
that extent formally the Hindus did not stand 
to gain or lose anything by the measure proposed 
tc be adopted by the Pakistan Government. But 
in reality the consequences of the re-introduction 
of separate electorate would mean disaster for 
the Hindus — socially and personally. As ex- 
perience everywhere showed it was never possible 
to provide ^‘separate but equal” siatus.. The 
effort failed in the USA and resulted in gross 
discrimination against the Negro minority; in 
the Union of South Africa, separate electorate 
served as a potent weapon in the hands of the 
rulers to keep the non-whites under subjugation. 
The British tried separate electorates for 
Hindus and Muslims in India as a means to 
keep the national movement divided . The “sepa- 
rate but equal” theory almost, in all cases arose 
out of the assumption of an inherent superior- 
ity by persons belonging to a particular race o" 
religion. The Muslim Leaginrs upheld the idea 
of separate electorate expressly to corner the 
Hindus whom they considered unfit for full 
citizenship in an Islamic Republic. It w’as only 
p.fter a long and sustained fight by the Hindus 
in co-operation with democratically-minded 
Muslim leaders of Pakistan that the joint elec- 
torate bill could be adopted by the Pakistan 
National Assembly. The scrapping of that Act 
to make way for the reintroduction of the 
separate electorate thus could not but be viewed 
with great concern by the Hindu minorities in 
East Bengal whose conditions of life there were 
anything but normal. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment’s deliberate policy of forcing the Hindus 
out of Pakistan has imp('scd a groat burden upon 
the resources of India who have had to bear the 
strain for the resettlement of the vast numbers 
coming to her for safety. The now measures of 
the Pak Government wero bbviously intended 
to exert a greater pressure upon the Hindus to 
swarm out of Pakistan into India. This calls 
for some measure of retaliation, as Pakistanis 
who are in power, refuse to allow any humane 
or democratic considerations to stand in the 
way of their fell motives. 


Dr. Soekarno on Indonesian Problems 

President Achmed Soekarno is one of those 
Asian leaders whose popularity and respect- 
ability extend far beyond the frontiers of their 
own countries. His message to the Indonesian 
nation on the occasion of the twelfth anniversary 
of Indonesian independence, while centering 
upon Indonesian problems, touches some aspects 
wliich have their counterparts in other countries 
also. For that reason President Soekarno’s 
message bears repetition. 

President Soekarno said that a revolution 
was a dual process: it involved victory over the 
enemy and mastery over one’s own ^q\1. One of 
the main reasons for Indonesia’s present distress 
was that while victory had been basically 
achieved against the external enemy, character- 
building had lagged far behind. Moreover, 
newdy-won power had corrupted many, so that 
in the eour&p of a period of twelve years only 
Indonesia witnessed seventeen cabinet changes. 
‘•How many among the Indonesian leaders have 
truly remained ‘popular’ as they were formerly?” 
be asked. 

Another factor in the current distress of 
Indonesia was the people’s lack of perspective, 
the absence of a realization on their part of the 
unique characteristics of the Indonesian Revo- 
lution. This failure to comprehend the spirit of 
Indonesia led to a lot of confusion in thinking 
and action. . .1 think,” said Dr. Soekarno, 
‘‘that the Indonesian nation has carried into 
effect a wrong political system, especially so in 
this period of transition. The Indonesian nation 
and people have been ‘misused’ by their leaders 
in the rock-and-roll of unrestrained chatter- 
box-democracy which does not recognize disci- 
pline or guidance.” 

. . Our democracy is a ‘free-fight’ liberal- 
hxn democracy. Ours is an indiscriminate type 
of democracy; a democracy adhering to the 
principle of ‘feeedom of speech for freedom of 
Sjieeeh’s sake’; a democracy that is free to 
ciiticise, free to deride, free to ridicule; free — 
free — free without any guidance, without any 
management towards one aim. ...” 

Such uncontrolled democracy did not bene- 
fit the common Indonesian. “Because,” to quote 
the President, “they are all but small men who 
do not air their feelings. They do not hold 
speeches at meetingSt they do not give inter- 
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views to newspapers, they do not write allusions 
or insinuations in papers. They just keep silent 
and work. Under the present democratic system 
they have tbeoretically the same right to say 
tl eir say as everyone else . In practice, however, 
they do not want to use the opportunity to wag 
their tongues'^ The common man did not want 
shallow ‘'free-fight liberalism"’ but economic 
betterment and material prosperity while the 
sdf-seeking politicians were only after personal 
pfiwer. Therefore, it was necessary in the in- 
terest of the progress of Indonesia to abandon 
^^uch “democracy” and to “take the course of a 
new democracy which is mo^’c in kieping with 
our identity and which jirovich's a better guaran- 
tee for the realization of our political iijd social 
liiiibitions,” Dr. vSoekarno said. 

Democracy did not consist solely in secret 
ballot. It required the fulfilment of certain 
conditions for its success. According to the 
President, “The first condition is that demo- 
cracy must be focussed on the State. The second 
IS that it must go by the interests of the nation. 
Thus, democracy must serve tbe State and the 
Nation, not an individual or a group. The third 
is that its members must be honest people, 
people who are actually endowed with political 
ond moral integrity. The fourth is that it must 
liave a great- number of people with creative 
tjbilify, people who are true exponents of ideas, 
people wlio collectively contribute their ideas to 
the Nation and the State, and not mi rely people 
who quack all day long like ducks.” 

Exit Zhukov 

Marshal Zhukov has ))orn deposed from his 
position of leadersliip in the Soviet Communist 
Party and Government by his friends who are 
now banded under Khruschev’s wings. The fact, 
given out to the world by the Kremlin, that the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
w’as considering the future of Zhukov so that 
he might, to paraphrase Khruschev, get a 
position in keeping with his qualifications and 
experience — as if Zhukov was an applicant for 
some position for which his qualifications were 
not conclusive — tended, if anything, only to 
stress the degree of Zhukov's disgrace. 

The dismissal of Zhukov, who was generally 
regarded as one of the key figures in contem- 
porary Russia, possibly next only to Khruschev, 


the first Secretary, waf3 certainly a surprise to 
students of international afiairs and laymen 
alike. No one could expect, to be sure, that 
Zhukov who had played such a key role in the 
June ouster of the veterans Molotov, Kagano- 
vitch and Malenkov, would have to tread in the 
footsteps of his victims so soon. Yet as ODe 
recalled the continuing struggle for leadership 
among the Soviet Communist leaders sipec the 
early ’twenties, a i>henomciion which was kept 
away fiom public view by the towering person- 
ality and genius of Stalin, one wondered whether 
this was not the only thing to be expected at the 
moment. One miglit not be far wrong to des- 
cribe the history of the Soviet Communist Party 
as one of repudiating or killing its earlier lead- 
ers by their successors. Stalin managed to 
besmirch almost all the old Bolshevik revolu- 
tmnarks and succeeded in getting rid of them 
by some means or other. On the evidence of no 
less ail authority than the redoubtable Khrus- 
cliev, he (Stalin) had always tried to discredit, 
if not actually to kill, his nearest rival. This 
Stalinist tradition was well-maintained by his 
suceessors-in-office, despite their formal denun- 
ciation of Stalin and his methods: Beria was 
killed without having been given an opportunity 
to have his position explained; Molotov and 
Kaganovitch were similarly banished to virtual 
ir ' isonnient and now C'corgi Zhukov, the vic- 
tor of Berlin and Kliruschev’s time-serving 
“hero”, had to follow suit because the world was 
told, he had been “thwarting the will of 
the Party"’ in the armed forces in his capacity 
as head of the Defence forces of the USSR. 

Indeed, if Zhukov, who was Khruschev^s 
closest rival and who was “dangerously” popular 
with the Soviet citizens should not be removed 
then would the Soviet State not lose its very 
essinoo of a “proletarian” (personal) dictator- 
ship? The removal of Zhukov thus seems to be 
in keeping with Soviet Communist tradition and 
bureaucratic practice in general. Up till now 
Soviet Union has not tolerated two leaders at 
the sanic time: even eminence in fields other 
than political was dangerous for a man, to wit, 
Gorky and Vairlov. As from the inherent law of 
bureaucracy it would be well to recall that a 
bureaucrat nowhere relished an equal by hia 
side but al^vays cherished the idea for a larger 
number of subordinates. By deciding on tho 
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downgrading of Zhukov, Khruschcv acted true 
to his training, under Stalin. 

Zhukov’s dismissal, while initially making 
for a surprise, would not therefore seem extra- 
ordinary to a world which grew accustomed to 
frequent and violent changes in Soviet leader- 
ship. The concern of the outside world was 
centred on the event’s possible repercussion, 
upon the course of Soviet foreign policy. And 
here was cause for concern . The world witnessed 
a toughening of Soviet attitude after the launch- 
ing of the Sputnik; the dismissal of Zhukov, 
who in his political orientation was a bit more 
radical than Khruschcv, might lead to a rever- 
sion to Stalinist techniques of conducting 
foreign j)olicy. One w^ondcred wdiethcr Marshal 
Tito’s sudden illness and the announociiient of 
his inability to go to Moscow to be present at 
the 40th anniversary celebrations had anything 
to do with these internal Soviet changes. 

Sputnik (The Companion) 

The Soviet Union demonstrated her great 
scientific progress by launching the first man- 
made satellite into outer space on October 4. 
The satellite, named Sputnik (or Companion) 
by the Russians, was 23 inches in diameter and 
weighed about 184 pounds. The satellito w'as 
moving on elliptical trajcctoi'y at about 18,000 
miles per hour and was circling the earth every 
96 minutes 2 seconds at an altitude of about 
560 miles. The artificial moon w\as fitted with 
radio transmitters continuously emitting signals 
W'hich w’erc heard over all the shortwave wireless 
receiving sets. 

Tht magnitude of Russia's achievement 
was given by the fact that she was not only the 
first country to launch a satellite but also by 
the fact that the satellite she launched was eight 
times heavier than the satellite contemplated by 
the United States — her nearest rival in the field. 
Dr. Joseph Kaplan, Chairman for the United 
States program for the International Geophysical 
Year, called the achievement of getting of 184- 
pound satellite into the air “fantastic” and 
added ^*if they can launch one that heavy, they 
can put up much heavier ones.’' 

The successful launching of the artificial 
satellite was an event of tremendouf scientific 
interest. It was a significant step forward in 
XDii&’a venture to conquer space which began 


with the first successful flight of an airplane 
nearly fifty-five years ago. Two main problems 
stood in man’s way to outer space. One was the 
composition of the atmosphere. Air thinned out 
at upper levels — starting roughly, at sixty miles 
from the earth’s surface — so that wdnged flight 
became difficult. The second problem was pro- 
vided by the gravitational pull of the earth 
w hich, the scientists estimated, could be lescaped 
by a body travelling at a speed of 18,000 m.p.h. 
or more. The rocket, first developed by the 
Germans during the Second World War, pro- 
vided an ans\v.cr to both these problems: it ear- 
ned oxygen, needed no wdngs and was capable 
of enormous \'clocity. During the post-war 
years scientists in the Western countries, 
notably in the USA and th(' USSR, were* engaged 
ii'i researches to produce larger rockets designed 
to rise of hundreds of miles in the upper atmos- 
phere and then arch like an artillei’y shell to 
deliver nuclear bombs on targets thousands of 
mile^s away. The interconi iricntal ballistic 
missile (T(JBM), first fired by the Soviet Union 
in August last, was a step in the progress in this 
direction. 

How would a saUllite work? Referring to 
U.S. experimentation the Neio York Times 
reports: 

^^This is the way the U.S. satellite was to 
work. It would be launched by a step-rocket. 
The first-stage rocket \\ould drive the satellite 
up through the lower atmosphere — perhaps 50 
or 60 miles. When its fuel was spent, the first 
.*^tage’s .shell with its fuel tanks and machinery, 
now dead weight, would drop off. At the same 
time, the second-stage rocket would be fired. 
The course of the satellite would be turned 
toward the horizontal. AVhen the second stage’s 
fuel was gone, its shell w’ould in turn drop off, 
and likewise for the third stage if there were 
one. 

“The satellite would now he flying free. A 
law of physics stales that, once set in motion, 
a body remains in that state unless some force 
changes it. Thus a body set on a course horizon- 
tal to the eaUh directly below would fly off into 
space — were it not for the effect of gravity. 
This force bend.s its course, as happens in the 
ca.se of the Moon. Because of the speed with 
which the Moon travels, it drops downwards lit 
the same rate as the curvatux^ of the earth~ 
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artfd therefore remains at a relatively constant 
distance from the earth. 

•‘So it is with a man-made moon. However, 
unlike the Moon, the first satellites — ^relatively 
as primitive as the Wright brothers' plane — 
would not entirely escape the earth’s atmosphere. 
Gradually the particles of air at their altitude 
would slow them down to the point where the 
earth’s gravitational pull would draw them into 
oenser atmosphere and the satellites would burn 
like meteors.” . . 

Professor L. I. Sedov, Chairman of the 
Inter-Dcpa;’tiiiontal Committee for Co-ordina- 
tion and Supcivision of Theoretical Research in 
Interplanetary Communication of USSR, told in 
an interview with the Moscow weekly New 
Times: ‘ Onp of the problems awaiting solution 
in this field (of space travel) is the return of 
the satellite to the earth. Until this is done, 
living beings cannot be sent up. 

“For some years now dogs have been suc- 
cessfully sent up in rockets, but in experimentsf 
of this kind the time spent at high altitudes is 
comparatively brief. To send living beings in a 
satellite for a longer period of time, we must 
ensure their tafe return besides solving complex 
problems of a biological nature associated with 
cosmic radiation outside the bounds of the 
atmosphere, gravitation, etc. Only afUr this is 
done will it be possible for man to embark on 
a space flight.” 

The Neil' York Times summarises the im- 
plications of this scienlifle achievement in the 
following words: 

“The news of the Soviet achievement had 
an electrifying effect in the capitals of the 
w’orld. Its implications, scientific, military, and 
political, were profound. 

“Scientifically, the satellite will be able to 
increase man’s knowledge of the earth. Its path 
will be affected by the gravitational pull of the 
earth, and this pull will vary with changes in 
the earth’s configuration. Thus by charting the 
moon’s course scientists will be able to deter- 
mine with great accuracy how much the world 
bulges at the middle, and how flab it is at the 
poles. It will enable them also to pursue studies 
cf the earth’s ancient magnetic field. Long-term 
observation of a satellite might enable future 


generations to determine if the earth’s land 
masses arc in motion, as some scientists main- 
tain. And it could lead to new determinations 
ranging from how much air there is on the 
fj’inges of space, to how lumpy is the interior 
of this planet. 

“Furthermore, other, more complicated 
satellites arc on the way. The 'first United 
States satellite will make delicate observations 
of ultra-violet rays, above the earth’s atmos- 
phere, which may have profound effects on 
weather and climate. Other spheres are to rc-' 
cord tlic nature of cosmic-ray bombardment, 
changes in the earth’s magnetism and various 
forms of heat transfer to and from the earth. 

“All these are milestones toward a univer- 
sal goal: space travel. But while scientistsi 
have made giant strides in the field, it would 
appear that rocket ships might remain in the 
realm of science fiction for some time. The 
vital questions are whether human beings could: 
survive the terrific speeds required lor inter- 
planetary excursions, and, provided they reached 
their destination, how they could get back. 

“Militarily, the very fact that the satellite 
is w’hizzing around the earth would indicate the 
Russians are ahead in rocketry. Moreover, its 
w^eight — 184 ])oun(ls — ^makes plain that they 
h^ -' a hopping projectile. It moans, said ft 
naval scientist, “that the Russians must have 
the intercontinental ballistic missile as they 
claim.’’ ' 

“There was also the possibility that future 
satellites could be equipped as revolving radar 
stations with an eye on every nation in the 
w^orld — of tremendous military value to both 
defensive and offensive planning, 

‘ Politically, the Soviet moon w^as of tre- 
mendous value to Moscow as a psychological 
and piopaganda victory over the U.S. To 
nations everywhere it demonstrated that the 
Soviet Union is a top military power and able 
to challenge American leadership. Whether the 
Russians could long maintain the pace once the 
intensive U.S. program got under way would 
appear unimportant, at least for the moment; 
the very f^ct they were first with a moon should 
have great impact on countries w’here prestige—^ 
and ability to threaten effectively — is vital to 
Moscow.’* 
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Rockets and Missiles 

Alter the Soviet “satellite” had been launched, 
there was much speculation regarding the posi- 
tion of the U.S.A. where missiles are concerned. 
The New York Times of October 27 published 
the following account in relation to that: 

Missiles come in three sizes, a U. S. 
observer has said, “small, large, and ‘where did 
everybody go?’ ” On the first two varieties, the 
United States and Russia arc believed to be 
about on a par. Both nations have families of 
short and medium-range missiles capable of 
seeking out and destroying targets on land, on 
sea and in the air. 

But in the all-important intermediate and 
intercontinental-range ballistic missiles — the 
“where did everybody go” variety — Russia 
appears to have a decided edge over the U.H. 
The Soviets began testing their T-2, an inter- 
mediate range ballistic missile (I.R.B.M.) in 
mid- 1955. Since mid-19.56 Russia has been 
shooting off five T-2s every month. Today the 
T-2 is reported to be in production and under- 
going advanced testing. Its range has been esti- 
mated variously at 800, 1500 and 1800 miles. 

The United States has three 11,500-mile- 
range I.R.B.M.S: the Army’s .Jupiter, the Air 
Force’s Thor, and the Nav'y’s Polaris. Their 
powerplants have been reported to be roughly 
half the size of the Soviet T-2. Moreover, up to 
last week only three Jupiters and two Thors 
had been successfully fired. The Polaris is not 
yet ready for testing. 

In the intercontinental missile class (5,000- 
mile range), Russia reporhd firing the first 
I.C.B.M. — the Soviet T-3 — last Augu.st. Some 
Westerners believe the T-3 will be operational 
next year, others expect it to take another two 
years or more. The U. S. entries in the inter- 
continental field are the Atlas and the Titan. 
The Atlas has failed two launching tests: the 
Titan has not yet gotten off the ground. Atlas 
should be operational, some experts estimate, 
sometime after 1960. 

Finally, in the closely related field of satel- 
lites, the Soviet lead is demonstrated by the fact 
that the U.S. version — the 21i-pound Vanguard 
— ^is not expected to be ready for launching 
until next spring. 

Why has the United States been lagging? 
For one thing, this nation got off to a late starts 


In the mid-Ninetoen Forties, when Russia 
evidently began work on the T-2 and the 
T-3, most Pentagon officials felt that long-range 
ballistic missiles were for the science fiction 
writers. Secondly, some critics believe the 
missile program was hampered by inter-service 
rivalry, with the Army, Air Force and Navy all 
competing for money, priorities, missile roles 
and technologic manpower. 

Third, the U.S. has been held back, some 
experts say, by lack of knowledge. The Presi- 
dent told the news conference a few weeks ago: 
‘‘I wish we . . . knew more as to . . . all the 
. . . things we have to know about.” 

vSome crities counter that if the Adminis- 
tration had spent more money on missile re- 
eearch and development, the U.S. would have 
kept up with the Russians. These critics include 
Trevor Gardner, who resigned as Aj^sistant 
Secretary of the Air Force early in 1956 in 
protest against the slow rate of progress on 
missiles, and a number of Democratic (Congress- 
men, led by Senator Stuart Symington of Mis- 
souri, who for years have been urging the 
Administration to spend more on missiles. 

The United States apparently miscalculated 
the psychological impact of the news of the 
Sovh t sputnik. Although the (h)vernmcnt 
learn'ed some months ago that R\issia would 
soon launch its satellite, no action was taken 
to counter the forthcoming Soviet triumph. 

Accordingly, when the sputnik was actually 
fired three weeks ago, the II.S. was caught off- 
balance. There was mounting pressure on the 
Administration to do something. 

It was against this background that the 
U.S. made its moves last week. 

On U.S. missiles developments, these were 
the disclosures: 

Altitude record: A lightweight, four-stage 
rocket, launched in Project Farside by the Air 
Force from a balloon platform 100,000 feet in 
space ‘above Eniwetok Atoll in the Pacific, 
reached an altitude of 4,000 miles or more, 
according to preliminary Air Force estimates. 
The previous record was 625 miles by an Army 
Jupiter C rocket; the sputnik's maximum alti- 
tude is about 670 miles. 

Satellite record: Vanguard, designed for the 
Navy to carry the U.S. satellite into orbit, 
underwent a successful test of its first*stage 
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eiigine st Cape Canaveral Miseile Proving 
Ground in Florida. It rose 109 miles at a top 
speed of 4,250 miles per hour. 

I.R,B.M,s: The Army’s Jupiter and the 
Air Force’s Thor both were tested successfully 
at Cape Canaveral — and in a departure from 
past policy the Defence Department announced 
details . 

Other inissiles: Bomnre, the Air Force’s 
long-ranf^e interceptor (anti-aircraft) missile, 
located an unmanned World War I[ B-17 drone 
target and followed it “so closely that the drone 
was destroyed by collision.’^ Sidewinder, an air- 
to-air missile guided by an infra-red detector, 
was tested against a target plane bearing a 
flaming flare-pot on its wing. It lion>ed on the 
flame. 

Atomic depth bombs: Secretary of Defense 
McElroy announced that the Navy’s anti- 
submarine patrol planes in the Atlantic — the 
nation’s primary defense against the huge Soviet 
submarine fleet — were being armed with recently 
perfected atomic depth cliarges. 

These developments, along with the Kisen- 
hower-Macmillan conference-stated pledge of 
^‘an enlarged Atlantic effort in scientific re- 
search and development” indicated that the 
Administration was trying to do two things. 
First, it wants to reassure the AVestern world, 
that the United vStates is doing well in the 
locket-niissile-satcllitc field. Second, the Ad- 
njinistration hopes that missile development can 
be speeded up by collaboration among Allied 
scientists. Although Britain is far behind the- 
U.S. in missile development, the hope is that 
British scientists can help the U.S. in related 
field such as basic research, electronics, possibly 
warheads . 

Politics in Guatemala 

The dramatic moves that have taken place 
in the small central American republic of Guatc- 
niala, after the tragic removal of the President, 
are now causing lUXasincss in the U.S. The 
most curious factor in these moves, is the 
alliance between the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left, which goes to show how super- 
ficial these political creeds are. The U.S. which 
stands for the Right arid abhors the Left, is 
naturally taken aback, as the following editorial 


from the New York Times of October 26 goes 
to show: ’ 

“The situation in Guatemala is too confused 
and fluid just now to draw any final conclu- 
sions, but two things are obvious. 

“First, it is a great pity that the country 
as a whole has been subjected to such a serious 
setback. The assassination of President Castillo 
Armas on July 26 was a misfortuAe as well as 
a crime, but the way in which the army kept 
order, supported the constitutional First Desig- 
nate as Provisional President, called for elec- 
tions and held them in orderly fashion was 
wholly admirable. Guatemala seemed to be 
setting a fine example of the peaceful transition 
of pow^r. 

“Then came the second factor, the wilful, 
undemocratic and unpatriotic action of the los- 
ing candidate from the extreme Right, General 
Idigoras Fuentes. It was in the worst tradition 
of Latin-American military demagogy. These 
are strong words to use, but one aspect alone 
would justify them. If General Idigoras really 
believed th-e election of October 20 was a fraud 
ho could have had legal recourse to the electoral 
Iribunals and to Congress. Instead, he called 
up the mobs of Guatemala City, and those mobs 
contained many former and crypto-Communists 
from the regime of Colonel Arbenz, now given 
ur\A- life by General Idigoras. The General 
i\v-cived about 48,000 votes in the capital to 
about onc-third that for the countrywide victor, 
Miguel Ortiz Passarelli. This was far more than 
there are extreme Rightists in Guatemala City, 
which means that General Idigoras had the 
extreme Leftist vote. This alliance of Left and 
Right is always dangerous, and especially so 
in Latin America, as was proved in Argentina 
under General Peron. 

“Until the situation clears up one cannot 
judge the army’s action. The three colonels who 
form the new military junta which has taken 
over were loyal to the Provisional Government 
and presumably they still are. The best one can 
hope or exppct in present circumstances is that 
they will confine themselves to restoring order 
and waiting for the country to calm down, then 
calling new elections. But it will doubtless take 
time to recover the ground lost in these last few 
days because of the behavior of General Idi- 
goras Fuentes/* 
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The Fviure of Japan 

In World War II, the two pivotal powers 
of the Berlin-Tokyo Axis, namely, Nazi Ger- 
many and Imperial Japan, were smashed up by 
the Allied powers. The attempt to uproot and 
destroy the sources of the military might vof 
those two nations, went far beyond the military 
destruction. Germany was dismembered and 
Japan was occupied, and the militaiy heads of 
those tw’^o powers were tried, mostly in a farcical 
fashion, and ventrcance was wreaked in the 
Assyrian way. It is little over a decade, and 
these nations are marching back to recovery 
with a speed that lias astounded the world. But 
this recovery is partly real and partially illusory, 
as described by C. L. Sulzberger, the ablest 
of American political commentators, in the New 
York Times of October 7, which we reproduce 
below : 

Tokyo, October 6. — Imperial Tokyo is now 
the world’s largest city, having only during the 
past few months ousted both London and New 
York from claims to this dubious distinction. 
Eight and a half million people are crowded 
into the morass of dwellings mushrooming along 
the neighbouring river flats, and each year the 
total increases by another 250,000. A construc- 
tion race is under way but it cannot keep up 
with the incredible human influx. 

In these metropolitan statistics one sees a 
microcosm of the problems of post-war Japan, 
working industriously to survive within the 
confines of a geographical strait jacket and 
laboring once again to supcrimpos.e a modern 
industrial foundation on ancient and strongly 
perseverant traditions. 

Upon its surface the capital presents an 
extraordinary aspect of boom and bustle. Tran- 
quil inner courtyards, sedate parks and even th.e 
chunky, gray-black Palace walls seem lost in the 
flurry of construction, tlie noise of reckless cars 
and cyclists, the hysterical pace of pedestrians. 

Only twelve years ago, battered by bom- 
bardment, wdth 750,000 of its dwellings totally 
destroyed, this metropolis contained less than 
half its present jx^pulation. Today, a curious 
amalgram of the very old and very new, it 
the busiest boom town on earth; the intellectual, 
political and business center of Japan and' of 
East Asian commerce. • 

During the five years since independence 


wu restored by treaty, Japan has leaped bade 
along the road to recovery with an exuberance 
equalled perhaps only in West Germany. The 
index of national production is more than tw^o 
and a half times as high as in 1936, the last 
year before war industries inflated normal 
economy. Exports have doubled since 1953. 

This apparent miracle has been accom- 
plished upon a curiously uneasy base. Japan 
was psychologically dislocated and physically 
ruined by a conflict which cost the country all 
of its overseas empire, part of its integral island 
ualm, lives, treasure, pride and many of its 
usual commercial markets. Yet, hero, loudly 
testifying to the triumph of vitality, is Tokyo 
itself spread out low along the marshlands, its 
inhibited 'skyline dodging the menace of earth- 
quakes, humming wdth the machines of innu- 
merable big and little fac^torics and workshops. 

It is difficult for the foreigner to contem- 
plate this beehive and to relate it to realities of 
that old Japan which lies hidden behind far 
mountain mists. Only a Japanese can attempt 
the difficult task of explaining peculiar distor- 
tions and disharmonies obscured beneath the 
resurgent surface. 

^‘Visitors from abroad,” remarks a wise and 
liberal university professor, “are always sur- 
prised at the degree to w^hich Tokyo resembles 
other cities in the wwld. They see large build- 
ings on all sides, a flood of automobiles in the 
sirofts, and a tremendous number of people who 
arc dressed in Western style. No w’ondcr they 
think Japan is a flourishing country where the 
work of reconstruction goes forward energeti- 
rally. Unfortunately, they lack the time to visit 
factory districts or the more distant agricultural 
areas. There they would find a complete con- 
trast to urban life, which appears flourishing 
and prosperous. In the farming areas of the 
countryside and the industrial zones of the great 
cities peasants and workers live in extreme 
IX)verty.” 

In observing the phenomenon of Tokyo, 
w^hcre per capita income is 40 per cent above 
that prevailing elsewhere in the land, there is 
danger of being deceived by an economic, poli- 
tical and philosophical mirage. Rarely has any 
nation undergone such complete metamorphosis 
wdthin so short a period'. 

Contemporary Tokyo shows what Japanese 
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energy can acoomplish. But there remains the 
invisible legacy of antiquated agriculture, nar- 
row geography, and' an age-old habit of sub- 
mission. Governing philosophy need not neces- 
sarily continue along a democratic path if world 
pressures open other avenues. 

Thio late Professor Tomoo Otaka observed 
last year: ‘The Occupation was able to carry 
out its policy of democratization smoothly 
because the Japanese people, with their long 
training in obedience to authority, adapted 
themselves readily; in other words, democrati- 
zation was successful becau^c of a mental atti- 
tude which would hardly be called democratic. 

This note of skepticism is shared by other 
Tokyo intellectuals while regarding tli.o achieve- 
ments registered by a decade of liberal economic 
and political administration. Tlioy acknowledge 
pride in the very visible successes of a Western- 
izing revolution comparable to that which fol- 
lowed Commodore Perry’s arrival a century ago. 

But ^they realize the need to sink beneath 
this impressive superstructure deep and firm 
londations upon which the new society must 
rest. To accomplish this Japan still requires 
many years of peace, prosperity and above all 
trade. Only then can this venerable nation 
digest the experiment in a novel way of life 
symbolized by modern Tokyo. 

The Far Eastern Sta(jc 

The end of World War II, left Ihe Far Ea4, 
particularly (Jhina and Japan, in an ext renv ly 
unstable state of equilibrium lioth of lhe^e 
areas were under the control of tlu* Thiited States, 
but there was a differeiiec. In China, the U S. 
was an ally and the protector of the Kuomin- 
tang party of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. In 
Japan, the U.S. was in occupation, on the soil 
of a vanquished enemy. Barely n dozen years 
have passed and the sceiios have changed in both 
areas. China proper, that is the real China, has 
pasvSed into the hands of the People’s Bepublie 
and its formicr overlord, Chiang Kai-shek, has 
formed an .emigre government on the island of 
Taiwan, the former Formosa, which has been 
made into and maintained as a foiIi*ess with the 
aid of U.S. arms and dollars. 

The position of Taiwan vis a vis the 
People’s Republic, and the precarious balance, 
itnaintained by American aid, is clearly pictured 


m the following despatch, from the able pen of 
C. L. Sulzberger, which we reproduce below, 
from the New York Times of October 1&: 

Taipei, Taiwan, October 18. — ^Twenty-five 
centurks ago that remarkable Chinese strategist, 
Sun Tzu, wrote: ‘^Supreme excellence consists 
in breaking the enemy’s resistance without fight- 
ing.” This would appear to be Mao Tse-tung’s 
(urrent objective when he looks across the Strait 
cf Taiwan at his oldest enemy, Generalissimo 
CJiiang Kai-shek. 

Peiping has changed its tactics. While 
maintaining powerful bases and armies on the 
opposite shore, it now subordinates hostile mili- 
taiy gts'tures to undermining propaganda efforts. 
The Communists have created a “Work Com- 
mittee on the Peaceful Lil)eration of Taiwan” 
headed by two former officials of Chiang’s Kuo- 
mintang: Gen. Chang Chih-chung and Dr. 
AVong AVen-hao, once Premier of the Nanking 
Government. 

Relatives of distinguished Nationalists, 
suimnonecl to Peiping Radio, invite the emigres 
home. Agents are infiltrated when possible. 
Chiang’s Chief of Staff an able ofliocr who had 
graduated from both Virginia Military Institute 
and Purdue, had to resign in embarrassment 
when it was disclosed his aide was working for 
the Communists. 

Clearly Mao calculates time is on his side, 
various problems here arc coming to a head. 
Political leaders are aging. Chiang himself is 70. 
l^elatively ivw junior or intermediate officials 
f!od with him licre. The Taiwanese themselves, 
subjects of .Japan for fifty years, have no tradi- 
tion of governing exi)enence. The next decade 
is bound to prndncc' a leadership crisis. 

F.conoiiiieally the future is uncertain. With 
our approval, Chiang maintains a dispropor- 
tionately powerful armed force. This cannot 
cxivst without massive American aid. Three- 
fourths of Taiwan’s iruome goes to defense. 

This island’s gross national product must' be 
increased 5 per cent annually to keep economi- 
cally afloat. That requinrs large capital invest- 
ment. C'hiaiig’s, however, is in effect a one- 
party, seini-Soeialist regime. Most key indus- 
tries, such as aluminium, sugar and power are 
Statc-ow’nul. Private invcstois are, therefore, 
not attrijctcd. And our own Government is 
under political pressure to reduce foreign aid. 
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Furthermore, in theory, Washington favors free 
enterprise. 

Finally, there is the matter of morale. 
During eight years confidence has been main- 
tained by slogans promising leturn to the main- 
land. Their effect wears thin. More and more 
Taiwanese are being recruited into the army — 
at present about 35 per cent of all troops. They 
are less interested than the homesick emigrants 
in reconquering China. 

Obviously Chiang is aware of these factors. 
For this reason, presumably, he presses us for a 
military decision. He inisists an attack on the 
mainland “would not lead to a general war,” 
although he adds somewhat contradictorily: 
“The only effective strategy against tlie Russian 
Comniunisits’ unlimited and protracted warfare 
is one of total war.” 

Chiang says: “If the democratic bloc 
should fail to make liberation its basic policy 
against communism and Communist aggression, 
then all discussions about strategy and tactics 
are plainly futile.” 

But is “liberation” American policy? Some 
years ago such indeed appeared to be the case. 
Washington proclaimed its faith in the mystic 
word — 'With all its belligerent implications. We 
boasted that Chiang had been “unleashed” 
against a crumbling Communi.st colossus. But 
now. in fact, the opposite is true. 

If we preach “liberation” wc practise “con- 
tainment.” Chiang has been leashed, not un- 
leashed. In December, 1954, wc induced him to 
give a written guarantee not to attempt invasion 
except with our prior approval. He could 
hardly move a division across the strait without 
our help. 

The result is stalemate. In the long run 
Mao calculates this will favor him. Washington 
somehow reckons otherwise. We believe that 
existence of this Nationali.«t Army plus Syng- 
man Rhec’s South Korean force, achieves an 
East Asian power balance. Perhaps, we hope 
Peiping’s evident internal diflieulties will some 
day produce a loss rigid Government with which 
We might be able to negotiate. Meanwhile, we 
don’t want to relinquish any possible bargaining 
cards . 

This complex statecraft is based ’more on 
faith than reason. Whatever we may .think of 
Chiang’s belligerence, there is at least logic in 
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hig desire to gamble on war. He has little to 
lose. But our own policy is containment mask- 
ing as liberation. It is compounded of strategic 
interest and political emotion. 

Taiwan is an essential part of our Pacific 
fortress chain. And we have a guilty conscience 
toward Chiang. Once we saw him as our 
strongest Asian ally. Now we find him lemperor 
of an orient, al Elba and imagine ourselves res- 
ponsible. Yet we fear to let him risk his 
Waterloo. 

We are afraid to experiment with other 
ways of solving the impasse lest we might appear 
t.' be yielding. This produces paralysis. Chiang’s 
logic is that of the bursting shell — somewhat 
audacious in this nuclear era. Ours is founded 
on paraddx. Mao’s on time. 

Americans and Indians 

An .American named Daniel Bell recently 
had an occasion to pass through Calcutta. He 
is report'e<lly an associate editor of the Fortune 
magazine, a lecturer in sociology at the Colum- 
bia University. On his return he wrote a series 
of articles in the New York weekly. The New 
Leader, on hi.s impres.sions of Asia. In the first 
01 tide entitled “A Night in Calcutta” Mr. Bell 
makes some remarks which reminds one of the 
“Mias Mayo” tradition of scurrilous American 
journalism. 

The man is evidently an uncouth “goop” 
with very considerable gullibility. Ho has 
swalloW'Cd, hook, bait and sinker, all that was 
flung to him by the adroit “extreme left" 9 cout« 
of the Calcutta group. They are always on the 
alert for willing suckers from the U.S.. who 
render their cause signal service by offending 
and alienating Indian intelligentsia. 

This particular simpleton was told that the 
vast maidan with its hundreds of cricket, tennis, 
football grounds — ^which arc dotted with tents 
and shacks — was “reserved for demonstrations 
for Nehru,’* the huge Victoria Memorial museum 
was the “Government House” built as a tribute to 
Queen Victoria and also the usual canards about 
sexual inhibitions of the people permeating their 
music, etc., and he has put forth the whole of 
it in the arti-jlc, in the style of a small town 
scandal writer. Evidently he is a sociologist of 
the Little Rock Variety, and he may also clainx 
kinship with Faubus in the matter of veracity. 
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This fiO-called professor opens his article 
with an anecdote that an Indian embassy official 
had hesitated to grant him a visa as he was a 
writer. We cannot but admire the official's 
great ability to sense such a “writer'’, who does 
i3ot know the difference between a Bengali 
“modern'^ song and a classical song, but has the 
audacity to generalize upon Indian culture and 
who calls himself a sociologist but considers the 
experiences of a transit visit sufficient to enable 
him to manufacture sociological theories. India 
certainly has a moral right to stop the invasion 
of such “journalists” and' “sociologists.” 

In his second article, he touches Dacca, the 
capital of East Pakistan. He treats that, as one 
would expect, with the tenderness resej’ved for 
pet animals. Besides, Dacca being authoritarian, 
the vermin that fastened on this poor cretin iu 
Calcutta, could not get the same hold on him 
there . 

Wo are not surprised at the article. “Gul- 
Ijblc Yankees” are not quite unfamiliar speci- 
mens even in these days. What wo are surprised 
at, is that a journal like the New Leader should 
allow its pages to be soiled with such propaganda 
in this fashion. No wonder the U.S. is losing 
the battle, all along the line, in Asia. 

New School-term hi TlV.sf Bengal 

A new school-term has been announced for 
Wcot Bengal schools. Henceforth annual ex- 
uminations and promotions would be held in 
March instead of at the end of each calendar 
year as heretofore. The chief argument in 
favour of this change is that it would make for 
a better utilisation of time by the schools, how, 
of course, many do Tiot understand. The change 
was first announced for Secondary Schools only. 
Now it has been extended to cover primary 
schools as well. 

The change in the school term, if eventually 
it is put into effect, would, in our opinion, 
adversely affect education in the State. Hereto- 
fore the students woTild be free of their anxiteies 
by the middle of December each year so that 
they could take part in production and sports. 
In villages, for example, December and January 
are busy months for many families and even their 
children have to share the task of harvesting the 
grains. For boys living in cities that is the best 
period for cultivating many of the seasonal 
games. The putting off of the date of annual 


examination would in no way bo able to in- 
fluence these activities of the boys, but would in 
turn only tend to result in larger failures. 
Besides, with costs of books soaring high the 
best time for the purchase of new class books 
would be after the harvest, that is in January. 

In short, the advantages of the change are 
not dear. The authorities have still time to 
think over the measure. One wonders whether 
in some re-spccts our craze for change is not 
leading us too far. 

The Problem of Housing in Calcutta 

The acuteness of the problem of housing in 
Calcutta came to the fore recently with the 
announcement by the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust that it would consider applications for 24 
onc-unit flats. The Trust issued nearly seven 
hundred application forms for these 24 fiats, 
yet it had to refuse double that number. On the 
occasion of ihe second-time distribution of 
application forms people lined up in queues 
since the evening before in order to be able to 
get a form the next morning. Even allowing 
for a few speculators who counted upon making 
some profits by selling the forms in the black 
market, the number of genuine candidates was 
unmistakably large. 

The C.I.T. flats are above average and 
provide some of the modern amenities. A single- 
1 a flat contains besides a bed room, a kitchen, 
a closed verandah and a bath room and privy. 
■Most of the old-fashioned buildings in Calcutta 
do not provide such facilities exclusively for 
each family. It may, therefore, be presumed that 
some of the people that swelled the queue were 
not in pressing need of flats. However, after all 
such allowances are made, the number of 
genuinely needy persons must be very large 
indeed. This view is also confirmed by the 
presence of a veiy large number of middle-class 
housewives in the queue. Unless their need' was 
pressing they would not have come to take all 
the trouble attendant upon such occasions. 

The gravity of the shortage of housing in 
Calcutta is also given by the finding of an offi- 
cial survey in which it has been disclosed that 
twenty-five per cent of Calcutta’s population live 
in the bustce slums. According to another 
Siirvcy conducted by the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust many of the bustecs are now full of 
middle-class people— whose family income in a 
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few cases is bA kigh as one thousand rupees. 
One may argue that such people can certainly 
obtain and pay for better accommodation. The 
mere statement of the total income of a family 
may not mean anything unless the number of its 
members is also mentioned at the same time. 
It may be very nearly impossible for a large 
family to secure proper accommodation in a 
better place, for all its members, despite a 
monthly income of a thousand rupees. Even the 
C.I.T. flats are beyond the moans of the 
average middle-class people few, if any, of whom 
can afford eighty rupees for two small (12 ft. 
X 10 ft.) rooms. 

It has been quite clearly shown by Shri S. 
K, Gupta. Chairman of the City Iinprov, ment 
Trust, that the solution of housing problem in 
Calcutta cannot be achieved without generous 
aid from the State. Most of the building mate- 
rials are dear and even scarce and arc thus 
beyond the roach of the greater majority of the 
population, who cannot, therefore, be expected 
to make any appreciable addition to the exist- 
ing number of houses. The fortunate few who 
have means to build houses even at such high 
rates usually do so as investments from which 
they hope to extract the maximum return in the 
form of rent. It is no wonder then that /ents 
are exorbitantly high. On the other hand, there 
is no public housing board to build tenement 
buildings. The Tiust. while doing valuable 
work in the field, has necos.sarily to concentrate 
upon other improvement activities. Moreover, 
its cost of construction also is very high for a 
lumber of rca.sons and the rate of rent, while 
not at all profitable to it. is well beyond the 
reach of the average Bengali middlc-clas.s man 
in Calcutta. All these factors have combined 
in the background of a rapidly growing popu- 
lation, to accentuate the problem still more and 
unless some concerted move is made to construct 
more house in a relatively short period of time, 
the situation may easily become completely 
unbearable. 

Private landlords and their agents arc now 
not only raising rents, by all the loopholes kindly 
provided by the new rent and tenancy laws 
brought in last year, but have evicted and are 
evicting tens of thousandb of unfortunate 
families. 

International Exchange oj Books 

A number of new facilities for the postal 


despatch of books, newspapers and various 
other printed materials between the nations of 
the w’orld were granted by the fourteenth Con- 
gress of the Universal Postal Union which was 
held in Ottawa with the participation of 96 
countries. The measures, originally suggested 
by the UNESCO and scheduled to be imple- 
mented in October next year, would greatly 
promote the exchange of ideas and knowledge. 

As summarised in the United Nations 
Weekly Newsletter, the proposed measure would 
enable “books to be sent in packets up to a 
nniximum of 5 kilograms (11 pounds) instead 
of 3 kgs. at present. By special agreement 
between administrations, this maximum may 
Le further, raised to 10 kgs. Paekets sent to the 
eame address may be grouped in the same 
postal bag and in that case will be exempt from 
weight limits. 

“In addition, books ''ill enjoy the reduced 
airmail rate now concedeHl to newspapers. Pub- 
lications for the blind will be exempt from all 
postal taxes and registration charges. 

“The Congress also simplified the news- 
paper subscription scheme, which permits pay- 
ment in national currency, at local post offices, 
for .subscriptions to foreign newspapers and 
magazines, and their despatch at low rates. 

“A further decision was the virtual aboli- 
tion of customs clearance charges on books and 
other printed matter not liable to import duties. 
The Congress urged Member-countries not to 
impose custom charges on books, newspapers, 
magazines and book catalogu&s. This proposal 
was adopted on the suggestion of Brazil, which 
expressed' its wish ‘to co-operate with Unesco 
and Member-countries of the Union for the ad- 
vancement of education and culture throughout 
the world'.” 

In India, the new import restrictions and! 
the totally uncivilized activities of the customs 
department of this so-called Welfare State, have 
brought the import of books to a standstill . The 
high d^uties on imported paper and the excise 
elutics on the indigenous product and the total 
inadequacy of the paper supply, diie to the 
gigantic wastage of paper by governmental de- 
partments and the resultant blackmarkets, have 
rendered book publishing also very speculative. 
We, in India, therefore, can have only a passing 
intoKst. 
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By M. M. LAL, B.A., LL.B., J.D. 


“A Government is not democratic simply bosause 
democratic when it ia required to vote for only 
cratic. rights to ita subjocie, if it allows freedom 
opponentB.” 


This freedom of expression given to every 
member in a legislature promotes the cause of 
democracy. The right to ask questions is by 
and large the most effective weapon to exercise 
this freedom. The questions asked on the floor 
of the House elicit both valuable information 
and certain assurances for action from the 
Government. 'Plie extent lo which this right is 
exercised or utilised is the yard-slick of the 
development and progress of democracy in a 
country. 

Tills inherent right of iiiembera enables 
them to voice tlieir grievances as also thoj^e of 
the constituents against the policies and ad- 
mimstiation of the (Jovernment. The Govern- 
ment on their part get opportunities to explain 
their Hide oii important national and inter- 
national problems. The Government can also 
feel, through questions, public sentiments and 
adjust their iiolicies and actions accordingly. 
Ally glaring instances of mal-adminisl ration, 
which might otherwise escape the eyes of a 
Minister in daily routine of office, receive his 
attention. 

In an article published in First Parliament 
— A Souvenir, >Shri M. N. Kaul, Secretary, Lok 
Sabha, has lucidly described how the position 
regarding admi^^sibility of (questions underwent 
a revolutionary change after Independence. The 
right of question by the members of the Central 
Legislature was, before the Independence, sub- 
ject to many restrictions. The President of the 
late Central Assembly, for instance, could not 
admit a question which concerned Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications without 
the prior consent of the Governor-General. If a 
question was considered inconvenient or of an 
embarrassing nature, the Governor-General 
could withhold his consent. The reason was 
that the old Central Assembly was not a 
sovereign body and its Standing Orders regard- 
ing conduct of its business could be superseded 
by an order made by the Governor-General with 


it is voted into power Ly the majority. It is not 
one party. The lost is whether it gi\C3 demo- 
of thought, speech and association to its 
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the approval of the Secretary of State. Immc- 
iliakly after Independence, these old rules which 
curbed the sovereignty of the Assembly wei’e 
recast, and the scope of asking questions was 
liberalised. 

Under the i)resciit rules of procedure, one 
hour hiis been earmarked for asking ciucstions 
by mi‘inbei\«5 before the HOuse starts its legis- 
lative business. During the question hour, a 
member need nut catch the eye of the Speaker 
or solicit the patrfiiiagc of his paidy whip. The 
Minister who,. -50 turn it is to answer a particular 
tiiiestion has to stand up and answer it. He 
should be iiiepared to face volleys of supplc- 
mentarics which may be thrust on him by 
members of the opposition, and it is here that 
he can exhibit to the best his parliamentary 
flair by not being entrapped into any kind of 
‘‘unwary admission of facts or an assurance to 
takt« action.” For this, a Minister is required 
I0 have an intimate knowledge of the subject 
' ^cr question and a ready wit. 

Although a Minister harassed by supple- 
mcntarics can resort to a reply that he required 
notice, this leaves the impression that he has 
little grasp over the subject. Such a situation, 
.sometimes, is saved by the Prime Minister who 
comes to the rc.^’ciic of the Minister by giving 
a suitable answer to the supplementary. 

In case a Minister ignores supplementary, 
by saying either yes or no to it, he would invoke 
the indulgence of the chair. 

There arc three types of questions: starred, 
unstarred and short-notice questions. A starred 
question (indicated by an asterisk mark) is one 
which requires an oral answer. An unstarred 
question brings a written reply on the table of 
the House. AVhilc a member has the right to 
fiSk any number of questions for written answers, 
he is not entitled to ask more than three ques- 
tions for* oral answers on a particular day but 
he must give at least 10 days’ notice. If the 
question is on a matter of an urgent publ|n 
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importance, it can be asked as a “Short-notice 
Question.” The reply is to be given within a 
shorter period, as its name indicates. This is 
not the end of the matter. If a member is not 
satisfied with the answer to his question, the 
rules entitle him to aek for “Half-an-Hour 
Discussion” oij the matter. The average number 
of questions answered orally in the House is 
about 20-25 daily and the number of supple- 
mentary questions usually permitted to each 
main question is about six. 

About 90 per cent of the questions which 
are given notices of in the Lok Sablia require 
oral answers. The Speaker has the discretion to 
downgrade a starred question to unstarred one, 
if he feels that the written reply will be most 
appropriate in tlie case. If the reply to a starred 
question involves a lengthy statement or infor- 
mation of a statistical nature, it is made avail- 
able a few minutes before the coinmenc ment of 
the sitting of tlie House. 

The Speaker as the guardian and custodian 
of the rights and privileges of the House gene- 
rally admits questions, answers to which reveal 
injustice, discrimination or administrative in- 
eflBiciency. In arriving at a decision in the 
matter, he is not swayed by any fear that the 
question might be embarrassing to the Go^rn- 
ment or land them in an awkward position. He 
has to judge for himself whether a matter to be 
raised in the House is in the wider national 
interest or not. For instance, a question may not 
refer discourteously to a friendly country or 
may not seek information regarding Cabinet 
discussions. 

The Speaker has further to see that a ques- 
tion has a reasonable ground. It is disallowed 
if it is merely intended for mud-slinging. The 
Speaker has to be watchful that supplcmen- 
taries do not turn into miniature debates. 

Sometimes, the question hour can be sus- 
pended to take up Government business, but 
this measure is resorted to only in exceptional 
cases. Further, the question hour can lapse also, 
if th© House adjourns due to some unforeseen 
circumstances. In such cases, the answers to the 
questions for the day will be made available to 
the members. 

Where the Ministers give assurances to do 
a particular administrative act in answer to a 
(^UMtion put bjr a member, those assurances are 


turned into assurances to the Parliament and 
not merely to the member concerned. In order 
that these assurances are implemented in the 
minimum possible time, the Speaker has con- 
stituted a Committee called the ‘‘Committee on 
Government Assurances.” In his inaugural ad- 
dress to the Committee on Government Assur- 
ances of the Second Lok Sabha which began its 
first sitting on 8th August, 1957, the Speaker 
Mr. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar stated that out 
of nearly 5,000 as-suranccs given by the Govern- 
ment during the sessions of the First Lok Sabha, 
over 4.000 had already been fully implemented. 

A different procedure regarding (lucstions 
is followed in the Rajya Sabha. When the 
Hajya Sabha met in May, 1952, juovision was 
made for the question hour on two days in a 
week, but now this has been changed to first four 
clays in a week. This pioccdure is unlike tliat 
prevailing in countries like Canada and Eire, 
where questions are not allowed in Upper 
Chambers, and is also more liberal than that 
prevailing in the British House of Lords, whore 
only two days in a week are allowed to the 
a.ucstion hour. 

In addition to their usefulness in the deve- 
lopment of Parliamentary democracy, questions 
have their lighter side also. They bring forth, 
sometimes, outbursts of laughter which keep 
the Members and the Ministers in good mood to 
lesurac the scriou.s kind of discussion on Legis- 
lative matters. The public is much interested 
in the eiucstion hour, and enjoy to see the battle 
of wits in supplcmentaric.s. The rrpai'lees of 
some Ministers during the question hour can be 
gleaned through from the debates of the Parlia- 
ment. In March, 1950, when a riot broke out in 
Delhi, as a result of a procession and a meeting, 
causing some casualties, an M.P. Mr. Kamath 
rose up and asked why the meeting was allowed 
at all. Sardar Patel who was Deputy Prime 
Minister at that time rose to the occasion and 
replied' “Well, if we had not given permission, 
Mr. Kamath might have moved an adjournment 
motion and asked, ‘Wliat about civil liberties’.” 

The Pressmen keep the columns of their 
papers nourished through the questions and 
answers. 

Thus we eec that with the passage of time, 
the right of asking questions has assumed a 
great importance in our Parliament. Ita signi- 
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noance can be illustrated by the fact that notices Commenting on the Question Proceduit in 
of 87,676 questions were received in the Lok the Indian Parliament, Prof. W. H. Morris- 
Sabha Secretariat during the »14 out of 15 ses- Jones in his recent book Parliament in India 
sions of the first Parliament, which came into says: '‘This institution is as highly developed 
being in May, 1952, and out of them 43,662 were in India as it is in Britain, and in this impor- 
asked and answered in Lok Sabha. Last year lant respect the Indian Parliament is distin- 
Ihc number of questions reached the peak figure guished not only from those o£ Continental 
of 22,651. During the 15 scissions of the first countriCwS but even from some of the old Domi- 
five years of the Rajya Sabha, 22.793 questions nions. Sir Anthony Eden, in his tour of the 
were received. Of these, 19,979 were starred Commonwcaltli, is said to have felt more at 
ouestions and 2 814 were unstarred questions, home in Indian Parliament's Question Hour 
The admitted starred questions numbered 7,742. than he had in the Australian Parliament.’^ 
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ANGLO -EGYPTIAN RELATIONS IN RETROSPECT 

By ProV ARUN KANTI' DAS. m.a. 


When Sir Anthony Eden fulminated in righteous 
indignation to wiarn tlie British people against the 
fascist proclivities of “a plunderer whose appetite 
increased with feeding and whose word was 
'worthless,’’ it probably satisfied the political tiller- 
bugs in the ‘'Sue.'. Group’'' and elsewhere, but the 
service renclcrc<l ihorchy (o the nation ^vas l)y no 
means one ii])on whicli lie could look back with 
satisfaj lion . TlitU a dijiluiiinl of the stainre of 
Eden wlio was one arinni'; the hrst few to see 
tlirongh the desi» ns of axis dinloinaev and to de- 
nounce the policy of ap[)caMJinent should be so 
blind to the rcalili«\s of political life once again 
justifies the Ilcgel’an dictum thii the only lesson 
that history teaches is that history teaches no 
lessons. 

To treat Nasser and Iliiler on ihi? same 
fooling and with a high emotional fervour may 
be good rhetoric, but it is surely bad statesman- 
ship. iBut the fact remains that Nasser is 
branded as an expansionist, who seeks to afford 
tho colour of neutralism to his clandestine 
policy of territorial aggramli-irmeiit; w^ho philo- 
sophises his own concept of Arab neutrality 
playing moral tune of it in the harmony of his 
secret dream of a Holy Arabic Empire. The causes 
of this almost telepathic realisation from Ankara 
to Karachi and from London to Paris are not 
far to seek. They lie in the position that Egypt 
holds in the Middle East. They are discernible 
in the long and chequered history of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations. 

Owing to its geographical uniqueness the 


Middle East commands the strategic approaches 
to the three continents of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and the shortest and most convenient 
air and \/iater-roules. It had traditionally been 
the contested ground between the seapower of 
the West and the landpower of Russia which 
ilesire access through this area to the warm 
waters and major commercial routes of tho 
‘»!ol)e. Considering Soviet concentjration of 
industry in the Black Sca-Ural region Russia is 
]iarticuknly vulnerable to attack from the Middle 
T'" St, a fact that considerably explains the signi- 
iicance of the Truman Doctrine and the Eishen* 
hoover theory of pow'^er-varuum . For Great 
BuMain stipreina'ey in the Middle East which 
v;as almost complete in 1818 , is a paramount 
necessity as it is located astride the imperial life- 
line of the Commonwealth. Her volume of 
trade with the Middle East and share of traffic 
in the Suez Canal had been larger than those 
of anv other country. Further the Middle 
East contains the holiest places of the Moslem, 
the Jew and the Christian, and, most important of 
all, in certain areas beneath the arid deserts 
lie the largest single reserve of oil. 

From the political and cultural points of 
view the Middle East can be divided into two 
distinct regions. The Northern belt and the 
Arab core. The former consisting of Turkey, 
Iran and Afghanistan is distinguished by the fact 
that it is ethnically non-Arab and that it has a 
direct boundary with Russia. 

Egypt’s Middle Eastern policy revolved 
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round the fact that she is the most advanced and 
wealthiest of the Arhb staties. In the years 
following the Second World War “the emergence 
of small new independent states in the Middle 
East and the ebbing of French and British 
control in Asia and Africa ^v^re creating a 
‘hinterland’ to be dominated and unified by 
‘somebody’.” — (Albert Hourani in the Middle 
East Jourval, 1955). Her gfographiral i»osition 
no less than her central po'^Uioti in the Muslim 
and Arab woilds, seems to oiler Fgvpt the 
chance of becoming leader of the noithern hall 
of Africa as far as Arabic v/as spoken and Islam 
professed, of divided vVrah area and perhaps ihc 
countries beyond. 

Carnal Abdel Nasser himself said : 

“We cannot look at the map of the world 
.... without realising Egypt’s position on 
the map and her role by the logic of that 
position .... It always strikes me that in 
this area in which we live is a role running 
aimlessly looking for a hero to give it being 
.... The role is not one of leadership or 
domination. It is rather a role of inter- 
action .... which involves making use of 
the tremendous latent strength in the regions 
surrounding us to create a groat pow^r in 
this area W'hich will then rise up to a level of 
dign’tv and undertake a positixo part in 
building the future of mak'iid.” ( F/ze 
Philo.^.ophy of the E^j^yptlan Revolution 

translated by R. II. Nolte, p. 30). 

Tliis observation is quite illuminating ;md 
brings to the limelight a considcraljlo portion 
of the Egyptian policy. 

Owing, among other things, to the existence 
of El Azhar University, the highest seat of 
Moslem learning, F^vpt has always aspired to 
spiritual and political leadership in the Aiah 
w'orld. King Farouk, in sharp contrast to 
Mustafa Kamal of Tuikcy, believed in stressing 
Egypt’s Arab and Mahoraedan character as well 
as her links to the past. On the other hard, 
jealous of her leading position among the Arab 
States as she is, Egypt has consistently opposcil 
the Greater S}Tia plan as likely to create a 
rival centre of power and influence. This 
opposition led to political friendship, with Ibn 
JSaiul of Arabia, whose (ear of the Hashimi 


house of Iraq and Jordan made him co-operate 
w4th Egypt. 

In the spring of 1951 Egypt endeavoured 
to bring about the conclusion of a regional 
Middle East defence pact that would include 
Turkey in addition to the Arab stales. Egypt’s 
idea was to create a neutral Middle Eaclern 
Bloc, predominantly Arab but strengthened by 
the inclusion of Turkey, But it failed to evoke 
any enthusiasm in Ankara for Turkey at the 
same time w’as working hard to gain admission 
in the NATO. Although interested in the 
regional securlly of the Middle East Turkey wa*^ 
unwilling to compromise her status as a pro- 
Western state l;y adhering to a hloc dominated 
by a neutralist and largely anli-Wcstcrn Egypt. 

The Anglo-EgypUan conflict dates back to 
the beginning of the British occupation in 1832. 
It was an example of brute force — the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, the landing of an a^med 
expedition and the defeat of the Egyptian Army 
at Tebcl-kebir. At least until 1936 British 
position in Egypt had no basis except tliat of 
naked powTr, and the fact determined the 
altitude of botli the Euprslunen ac.d tlio 
Egvpiians. The sense of snbnrd:u.-<lion and 
servitude engendered in the Egyptian mind a 
<iecp, at firi^t diiinh, but unswerving and 
implaral)l(» rrseniment w'^bieli impotriure f’ould 
ma'^k but not destroy. Thai is wliy the Earl 
of Cromer ol)served in his Mndctn Efrypt 
(quoted by Albert Ilourani in the Middle East 
Journal, 1955) : 

“Do not let us imagine that under any 
circurnslanres w^e can ever ercate. a feeling of 
loyalty in the breasts of the Egyptians akin 
to that fell by self-governing people lor 
indigenous rulers.” 

Cromer, of course, introduced a policy w“here- 
bv order w\as established in the olherwdsc 
anarcJiical condition of finance and adminis- 
tration. But the balance between the sense of 
resentment and the consciousness of benefit was 
aUvays precarious so that l)y 19ir> it had 
completely disappeared in the smoke of national 
revolution . 

On December 18, 1914 Britain had pro- 
claimed a protectorate over Egypt, On February 
28, 1922 although ihe declared the independence 
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pf i^ypt virtual control over Egyptian adminis- 
tration ivas retained. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance of 
1936 wjiich replaced the Convention of Cons- 
tantinople of October 29, 1888 had ever been 
odious to the Egyptian mind symbolic as it was 
of a considerable amount of Stale-servitude. 
The Anglo-Egyptian conflict liad always struck 
the bitterest note on this issue. Art. VllI of 
the Treaty of Alliance ot 1930 laid down : 

‘Tn view of the fact that the Sue/. Canal^ 
whilst being an integral part of Egypt, is a 
universal means of conimiiu'callon betvfecii 
the difierciU pails ot the Billnli Empire, His 
Majesty the King of Egypt until -.ucli time as 
the High contracting p:irties agr^e that the 
Egyptian army is in a pos’lion to ensure by 
its own resources the liberty and entire 
security of navigation of the canal, authorises 
His Majesty the King and Emperor to station 
forces in Egyptian tenitory in the vicinity of 
the canal, in the /one sjiccifn-d in the Annex 
to this Aiti<le .... wiUi a view to ensuring 
in co-oj)Ci alion ivilli lh(‘ i']y,)pll.i;i forces llii 
defence of the canal .... Tl'.v* presance ol 
tlie^’c foices shall not r(nislilule hi any 
inaiiner an OL(.n|:)alio;i ai’d in no way 

p:ejiidiee the &o\ereiy,n r'|-Ivs of F.gypt.”* 

It is not at all strange liiat this Agreement 
vvas'rcpinlialcil twice ])/ fiisf in 1917 and 

llien i/i 1931 a.'iliough tj..;icec\.a;nily . In 
Oelcber 19, 19S1. tiiib 'rreily of Alliance of 
19M6 nas replaced l»y “die Agreement on 
Evaenali('!i of niibeh Forci’s and Future main- 
tenance of Suez canal E isc” in order to csla!)lish 
Anglo-Eg) ptian relations on a new bas«s of 
mutual understanding and fiiin friendship. 
This was denounced by le.e Egyptian Govern- 
ment after the Anglo-Frcnrli aggression on 
Egypt. In fact llic Anglo Egyptian tusde over 
these a gi cements is very illuminating and 
instructive for students of intfrnalionrd affairs 
and inlci national lav;. For waul of -space it 
is more convenient to concentrate on compara- 
tively recent development. 

Since 1945 a marked change was discernible 
in the social set-up in Egypt. By the middle of 

1. See Sueu Canal— A Documentary Study, Lok 
Sabha Secretariat publication, p. 50. 


1920 a middle claae had emerged in Egypt 
The population figure had reached the optimum 
but the standard of living was not rising. 
The surplus population was gradually pushed 
into towns and thus into poverty and discontent. 
The accumulation of capital by landowners 
together with the growth of the town population 
provided the conditions for the development of 
an Egyptian indubtry. The system of official 
schools had expanded greally at primary and 
secondary levels and the University of Cairo 
v.as forming a iicW professional elite. From this 
emeiged the new middle class of Egypt connected 
with indusLiy which ‘'wished fur political ppwer 
in order to nse the machinery of Government, 
to help the growth of young industries and 
looked upon Biitain as a rival, whose goods 
filled the Egyptian market and whose Govern- 
iiicnt used its influence in the interests of its 
ow|n middle class” (Albert Hourani : Ibid). 
'J he peasantry was growing articulate and power- 
ful; in the absence of a stable class stiucture 
people of peasant origin could rise quickly to 
wealth and authority while tho system ol 
education was producing an inielligenlsia near 
enough to the root of the peasant life. 

By 1915 these developments led to tlie 
ciiiergcncc of new forces, powerful and resource- 
ful, which could no longer be grouped around 
ic lv\o rall)ing points of the Wafd and the 
Palace. lliis contributed to the political 
iustabillty in Eg)pt between 1945 and 1952. 
The communists and the Musilm brothers tried 
in their dilicreiu ways to absorb this feeling 
until pari of it, altliough by no means, all, was 
canalized for a time by the new military regime 
uiidtr Neguib. Ihc >car 1950 brought to a 
head the long-drawn-out controversy between 
Eg)pt and Biitain over the canal zone and the 
Sudan question. Ever since the abortive Sidkey- 
Bevm agiccmeiu of 19-i6 the ddeimination of 
Fg>pt to pul an end to the British occupation 
had grown steadily in intensity and concentration 
of purpose. Britain for her pait was increasingly 
concerned with the general problem of Middle 
East defence in which Egypt held a key position. 
But no possibility of reconciliation was there 
and wheJti the Wafdist party came into power in 
Egypt in, January 1950, the prospect was by no 
means bright. Tho conversatipn . ivhich took 
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place in Cairo in the sununer of 1950 on the 
subject of Middle East defence made it 
abundantly clear that ‘^only if Egypt were 
actually attacked would she tolerate the presence 
of Biitish forces on her soil” (Huge Schonfield: 
The Suez Canal in World Affairs, p. 13i) . 

Tlie British view was that Soviet Union 
expected War with the west and in that event 
Egypt would be one of the Russian objectivei 
since he who holds Egypt holds the Middle 
East. If countries from the Middle East joined 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. the danger could be 
driven away from the Middle East. Hence 
Britain looked forward to defence arrangements 
with Egypt. 

But Nahas Pasha insisted on evacuation 
and argued that it would only be the presence 
of foreign troops which would make Egypt the 
target of a Russian aggression^ should there be 
any. Britain, he said, could easily transfer her 
troops from the canal zone to rak&line or Gaza. 
From there if need arose, they could be in 
Egypt within a w1eek. Fuither if the existence 
of a threat of war was held to justify the 
maintenance of British troops in the canal zone 
the occupation would be permanent because the 
danger of war would never disappear. Neither 
Tuikey nor Iran was occupied by foreign 
troops yel they were in danger of direct 
invasion. 

But in London liie Egypliaii base was 
regarded as essential for Middle East defence. 
Hci ice Britain stuck firjuly to the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. It is at this moment that 
Egypt decided on ci show down and on Novem- 
ber 16 she declared : 

“The Egyptian Government believe tliat 
thel9,'56 treaty has lost ils validity, as a 
basis of Anglo-Egyptian relations and the 
decision is inevitable that it should be 
abrogated. It therefore becomes inevitable 
to decide upon the cancellation and arrive at 
new clauses based on other principles, namely 
total and immed-ate evacuation and the 
unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the 
Egyptian Crown.”^ 

In London the Egyptian declaration was 
not accepted as a challenge. On October 8, 

2. Schonfield: Ibid, p. 130. 


19511 the Egyptian Govemmlbnti aimounced itg 
i^itention of denouncing the Ahglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 and the Sudan Condominium 
Agreement of 1899. Two days leater fresh 
proposals were presented by Britain and 
summarily rejected by Egypt. 

The causes of this outright rejection are 
intelligible. For the proposals “exhibited not* 
the slightest intention of complying w'ith Egypt’s 
requirements and putting an end to tlie 
intolerable tradition of occupation. What was 
offered was that sevei'al foreign devils should 
take the place vacated by one foreign devil.”^ 
Egypt was invited to become a full and equal 
partner of an Allied Middle East Command to 
assure the defence of Egypt and the adjacent 
area. The British garrison in the canal zone, 
the pibposal stated, would be replaced by an 
allied force composed of troops of the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, France and Turkey. On October 
15, this proposal was rejected by Egypt and 
tw^o days later the U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson publicly declared full American 
support of British position and condemned 
Egypt. In the ensuing few weeks the plan for 
a Middle Eastern defence pact w^as hatched. 

“The Wrfliole approach of Britain and her 
Western Allies was extraordinarily onesided. 
They seemed to assume that they had the 
right to impose on the Middle East a defensive 
system favourable to ihcmselves because of 
their fears of the area falling inro the hands 
of a Power inimical to them.”^ 

In fact it signified a basic departure from 
the position of the amended Suez Canal 
convention, that only Britain had a right to 
defend the canal in conjunction with Egypt in 
case of war and if Egyptian forces should prove 
inadequate. 

Tlie conservative Government which succeeded 
the Labour Government in Grent Britain upheld 
the latter’s action. Egypt formally declared on 
October 27 that her alliance with Britain 
had ended . Since then the whole story was 
one of mass fighting, guerrilla attacks followed 
by reprisals between Egyptians and the British 
forces in the canal Zone. On January 19, 1952 

3. Ibid, p. 141. 

4. Ibid, p. 143. 
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Ismailia was the scene of a pitched battle 
between the ‘Buluk Nizam’ (Egyptian auxiliary 
police) and the English troop which occupied 
the Towm. This led to the Cairo riots on 
January 26. On the 27th Farouk dismissed 
Nahas Pasha and appointed in his place a 
veteran statesman Ali Maher Pasha. 

This state of political turbulence continued 
for six months and the palace-appointed anti- 
Wafdist Cabinets confronted eillier a bellicose 
Wafd-dominated parliament or after its 
dissolution on iVIaich 29, a dangerous Political 
vacuum. 

This vacuum was suddenly filled up by the 
revolution of July 23, spear-headed by the 
Revolutionai y Command Council led Neguih- 

The new regime inherited from the previous 
one two major unsettled issues, namely, those 
of Suez and the Sudan. With regard to tho 
latter an agreement A\as reached With Biitain on 
February 12, 1953 and subsequently the 
Sudanese Constituent Assembly proclaimed the 
independence of Sudan on l)ccenit)er, 1955 and 
was pioniplly recognised by Egypt, Britain, the 
Soviet Union and U.S.S.R. 

II 

The ANCLO-EcYPTnN Acreeme.nt of 1954 

The new regime in Egypt came to a 
rcttlemeiit with Britain on the Suez issue on 
October 19, 1951 when the parties concluded the 
Anglo-Egyptiaii “Agi cement on Evacuation ol 
British forces and Future maintenance of Suez 
Canal Base” pioviding amongst other things for 
the future maintenance of the base and iU 
reactivation in llie event of an attack on Egypt, 
any other member of the Arrib League or 
Turkey. 

On January 1, President Nasser abrogated 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1954 with retro- 
active effect from October 31, 1956, i.e., on the 
date on which the Anglo-French intervention 
was .launched. The Egyptian statement said 
that the British Government had “violated the 
treaty by its aggression against Egypt.”* The 
British Government did not recognise the 
Egyptian Government’s right to abrogate the 
treaty by unilateral action. 

• Keesing’t Contemporary ArcKiveB^ 1967-68, 

p. 16800 . 


In view of the fact that the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty of 1936 W;as twice denounced by the 
Egyptian Government and was brought before 
the Security Council for its pronouncement on 
the dispute, for example in 1947, the whole 
question meiils a little investigation from the 
legal pont of view. 

The agreement of 1954 ostensibly designed 
“to establish Anglo-Egyptian relations on a new 
basis of nuilual undci>laiicling and firm friend- 
ship,” laid down as follows (the relevant 
arlicles are quoted ) : 

“Art. 1. 11. M. foices shall be completely 
withdiawn from the Egy])lian territory .... 
within 20 inontlis iroin the date of signature of 
the Agreement. 

“Alt. 4. In the event of an armod^ attack 
by an outside power on any counliv which at 
tlic date of signatnie of the piCicnt Agi cement 
is a party to the Tiealy of Joint defence 
hetwetn Arab League Stales, signed in Cairo 
on April 13, 1950, or on Turkey, Egypt shall 
afford to the United Kingdom such facilities as 
may be necessary in order to place the base on 
a war footing and to operate it effectively. These 
facilities shall include the use of Egyptian 
ports witliiii the limits of what is strictly 
indispensable for the abovementionod purposes. 

Art. 12. (a) The agreement shall remain 
in ^oicc for the period of seven years from the 
date of signature. (b) During the last 12 
months of that period the two contracting 
Governments shall comult together to decide on 
such arrangements as may be necessary upon 
the Icrminalion of the Agreement, (c) Unless 
both Go\ernmcnts agree upon any extension of 
the Agreement, it shall tenninate seven yea^s 
aftei* the date of signature and the U.K. 
Government shall take away or dispose of their 
property then remaining in the Base.”® 

It appears to me that the Egyptian argu- 
ment tliat the agreement has lost its raison 
d^ctre, seems to be validated by the principle 
known in International Lawi as Rebus sic 
stantibus. 

Treaties may be terminated on numerous 
grounds and the termination depends on general 
legal piihciples partly influenced by the 

6. For (be full text, see SvAz Canatr-^A Documenf^ 
iary Study. Lok Ssbha Secretariat publication, pp. 6648. 
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special nature of international conditions. In con> 
iormity with the principle “Pacta Sunt Servanda’’ 
a treaty is valid unless tliete exists a special 
reason for its invalidity. 

The Clausula rebus sic stantibus is a very 
old and important doctrine of international 
law which lays down that “every agieenient is 
concluded with die tacit reservation that it is 
valid only as long ns there is no vital change of 
circumstances, which would make the perfor- 
mance of the treaty a serious danger to the 
party.”® As Oppcnheiin^ loo observes, “It is 
an almost universally recognised fact that vital 
changes of circumstances nuiy I)o of such a kind 
as to justify a party in dcMiianding to be released 
from the obligations of an uniiolifiablc treaty’' 
and so it is agreed tliat “all treaties aje 
concluded under the tacit condition of rebus sic 
slanCibus.^^^ 

The principle of course may Lc abuscd 
obviously. But its parajiiount necessity cannot 
be questioned. “The consent of a Stale to a 
treaty^” says Oppenheim/'^ "'presupposes a 
condition that it is not fraught with danger to 
its existence and vital development.” 

Numerous judicial cases are advanced to 
explain wlhy a change of ciicunutances may 
legally alter the obligations of a treaty. Of 
these two especially apply to the Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement . <1 

Firstly, theie is “the definition of the 
doctrine based upon the promotion of Slate 
interests” which slates that “the obligations of 
a treaty terminate when, as a result of a change 
of circumstances, the interests of a party are 
injuriously aflecled by fulfilment of the treaty.’ 
This definition which is supporled by Opponheim 
is of considerable anliquily and can be traced 
to Machiavelli and is found as at least one 
element in definitions of Spinoza, Bynkershoek, 
Dei Bon and Bielfield. 

Secondly, some writers emphasise the nature 

6. Alf Ross: A Textbook of International Law, 

p. 219. 

7. Oppenheim: International Law, Vol. I. 

8 . Oppenheim : Ibid, 

9. Ibid. 

10. O. Hill: The Doctrine of Rebus Sic Stantibus 
m International Law^ The University of Missouri 

Studiae« p. U. 


of the change of circumstances and contend 
that “the obligations of a treaty terminate iu 
case of an intcrYciiing change of circumstances 
which is “essential,” “fundamental or vital.” Of 
these “essential” changes a few are “the 
violation of the treaty by one party, the change 
from a status of peace to one of war between 
the parties” and among the “iion-cssentiul” 
changes are “suspension of diplomatic relations, 
a change or revoution in the form of Govern- 
ment of a slate party to that trea-'y.’'^^ 

The doclrine has been applied in numerous 
decisions of National Tiibuiials, c.g., in Lucerne 
Vs. Aargan (1882), Thurgari Vs. St. Gallcn 
(l9lio)), Bnn.cn Vs. Piussia (1923), 
Ilotliscbild and Sons Vs. Eg)ptian Goveiri- 
jiiciit (1925), Hooper Adniiuistralitm Vs. 
United Stales (1887), etc. But whenever 
llie do(-lrine has la en invoked hciore an Inter- 
national 'fiibunal, the latOT while not lejeeliiig 
it ill principle, has refused to admit that it 
could be applied to the case before it. Thii 
decision of the Pennanent Court of Ilitcrnalional 
Justice on June 7, 19.32 in the case of “ihe 
Free Zones of Upper Savoy and the District of 
Gex” is a good example. One arbitral award 
does recognise that the obligations of a treaty 
may. be affected in case fulfil nicnl of the 
obligations would be self-dcstiuctive of a party. 
In the Rufsian Indemnities case (1912) a Hague 
Aibilration tribunal in an award, of November 
11, 1912, observed, in connection w1ilh the 
argument of Turkey, that she bad an obligntioii 
to pay interest to damages to Russia for. non- 
payment of indemnities. 

“The Imperial Russian Government expressly 
admits tliat the obligation of a Slate to fulfil 
treaties may give way if the very existence of 
the stale should be in danger, if the observance 

of the international duty is ®self- 

deslruclive’.” In this case the exception of 
force, majeure was refused because it was 
concluded that the payment of the relatively 
small sums due Russian claimants would not 
“imperil the existence of the Ottoman Empire or 
seriously compromise its International or external 
situation.” 

In fact, a number of States invoked the 
doctrine of Rebus sic Stantibus by name. For 

nrHiirr/w<i pV w. I ^ 
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example, the termination of Capitulations in 
Turkey ( 1914 - 1923 ), the Oispute between Fiance 
and Great Britain (Morocco) ( 1922 ) presented 
before the Pcrnianeiii Court of Inlernalfonal 
Justice, the ahroj^ation by the Soviet (^oveinnienl 
of some treaties con( lud(’(l by the CzarisL 
Government, the leiminalhm of cxtra-lcrrilorialily 
in ‘China’ ( 1926 ), the tn iiiinalion of CeaiMilai 
Jurisdiction in Pcisia ( 1927 - 23 ), the Fiec Zones 
Dispute l)etween France and S\v itzei land ( 1923 - 
32 ) are eases in instance. 

Art. 19 of the Co\enant of the JxMj^ue 
envisages revision of ticalies. As iiileiprcted 
by the Assembly it peimits llie givicg <)f advuc 
to pal tie's to a treaty “uhen the slate of affairs 
exislini: at the moineiil" of (he ( Dnclusioii of a 
treaty “has snbsc(pient|\ undeigonc eilhci 
niatta iall\ or moi<dl) sia h jndical ihanges lhal 
their application has ceased io be r('asonabl\ 
possil)le ^rhi> is sonunime^ jnleipielcd to iinpl) 
a lecogiiilion of the principle ol ichii.s .sic 
slfuilibihs. The I . l^ . Cliaitcr has no analogous' 
[)io\ isiou . 

On July o. 1917, INokiashi Fasha adined 
Britain before the Security (aiuiieil on tv'o 
counts: (1) Biitaln uVis grdity of maintaining 
her troop-, in Kgvplian l('nitorN aj:*ainst the will 
of the peo|)ie. 3 his conslilnled “'an iniiingc- 
inenl of the lundamenlal piineiple of so\eieign 
('quality and is iheiefore conlraiy to the lellcr 
and spirit of the Ijniled rSatioiis (ihaiti'r* ami 
that the Anglo Fgyptian Treaty of August 2<), 
1936 '■'cannot bind Fg\pl an\ longei having out- 
lived its [)ni poses bi'sidc,-. being incoiisisteni with 
the (diarter." linJei Ail. 35 and 37 of [In* 
Charter, KgVpt ivipic.^tcd tin* .Secuiily Couih il 
to diri'cl : (a) tola! and nnini*dialt! evaeuation 

of British troops fiom h'gypl including the 
Sudan, (hi the tei indialion ol tin* then adminis- 
trative regime in the Sudan. 

In tiying to establish the hgal invtdidil> 
of the treaty Nokrashy Pasha argued liiat the 
Anglo-Egyptian 3Te:U) of 193() “had i)een 
negotiated under intei national conditions that no 
longer existed,” and on the understanding that 
its provisions were “of a purely temporarv 
nature.” 

^‘Only in name did he ( Nokrashy Pasha i 
refrain from invoking rebus sic sUtiitibus." 
The arguments he advanced were “all implicitly 

5 


based upon the assmuption of such a doctrine of 
international law.” For the United Kingdom 
Sir Alexander (\adogan sought to emphasise the 
principle of "pacta suiU scrvaiula’ and observed 
that '"the argument against llie treaty of 1930 
on rebus sic stuntibus lines would scein to have 
no legal foundation whatsoever.” 

It is iiitciesi iiig to see that the represen- 
tdlives of Polaml, the Soviet Lai ion and in a 
sense llmse of Bia/il and Australia recognised the 
applieahiiil) of irbus sic stuutibu^ to the 
Fgvpliaii \ i( w', hut the hi-st two maintained that 
il the Security Council vsX^re to accede to the 
Figvptian (h'maiid disregarding the provisions oi 
a ticalv still in foicc' “it iiiighi establish a 
dangcious pieci'dent liki'ly to subvert llie 
piniciple of respect lor treaty obligations.*’ 
TIu'v held liiat tin* bc'ciiiily Council should re- 
comiiLcnd a pcac(. lid adjusliiieiil hy direct 
ncgoliali«>n, (Ic. 'the li.S. aiiil the Syrian 
dch'galcs suggcsL*‘d lluil the dispute being legal 
in cluiiacter should be reflated to the Inlei- 
nalional (ajurt of Justice. 

On Sepl('iid)cr 10, 1917 the Security Council 
adjoin III (I Imlliei disetissiin on the question while 
technically retaining il on the agenda. 

Herman \V . Briggs''^ observed; "‘It is not 
sui prising that Egypt preferred not to test her 
( as(j on judicial aigumciits. She had no legal 
i . Had slie taken the question before the 
1 ntci national CouiL t)f Justice lhal Couil, he says, 
could only have concluded: (1) that l)y Articles 
3 and 11 (d the Anglo-Egyptian Tieaty of PX56, 
Egvpt had aulhoiitjcd the Biilish to station troops 
in tcrlaiii porlioC', of the Egyjitian territory and 
the Sudan, (2) lhal the ticaty was still in foiet, 
and (.‘>)lhal it could lawfully be It'iminaled only 
bv agrccmeul l)c tween the parlies. 

(hi October 3. 1951 again, as we havT .seen. 
I'lcmici Nalias Paslia ainogal(al the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian Ticaly winch was appioved by the 
Parliamc'iil on October 15. His argument was 
i)aM d on tebus sic stantibus. 

It appeals to me tlial the situation in the 
Middlf East lias undergone changes after the 
eoiulusion of the Agreement of 195T, which are 

12. 11. ^W. Hrifigs 111 The America n Journal of 
Intcnialionnl Lau\ 1949, p. 7C9. 

The* Amcriciin Journal of Inla national Law, 
1949, p. 768. 
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so vital, fundamental and serious in nature as 
to justJy an application of the doctrine of rebus 
sic stantibus to the E^yptiiiii abroj^ation of the 
treaty on January 1, 1954. In fact the nature 
and gravity of the clianges in the international 
situation are by no means comparable to those 
witnessed in 1917 or 1951. Even assuming that 
the trend of events in the Middle East and 
elsewhere did not quite juslify the demand for 
abrogation of the treaty of 1936 on those two 
occasions it would be sheer travesty of truth 
as well as a misreading of the relevant rules of 
international law if the same argument is 
advanced now. The Auglo-Egyplian treaty of 
1954 will prove itself an anachronism if studied 
in the light of Middle Eastern diplomacy. 

To begin with, it is palpable that provision 
in Art. 4 of the Treaty of 1954 that the United 
Kingdom may in ttio event of an ariiied attach 
on Turkey or any other state which is a party 
to the Treaty of Joint Defence betwVicn Arab 
League states, the Egyptian ports will go under 
British control as the term “what is strictly 
indispensable” is extremely elastic in meaning 
and the decision in this respect will virtually lie 
on U.K. 

But more imporlanl is the fact that until 
1961 the Suez canal zone may at any moment 
by reoccupied by U.K. under the terms of tlris 
agreement. 

No serious student of international aflairs 
and history will dtny the fact that the situation 
in tlie Middle East and clsewlierc has undergone 
such a profound change drat an adherence to 
tliis agreement will defrnitcly jeopardise the 
national interest of Egypt. Let us examine this 
point. 

When in 1953 the original Western plan to 
form a Middle East Defence Organisation failed 
mainly owing to F.gypt's opposition, Washington 
and London devised a new formula which w'as 
to concentrate on the so-called N'oithcrrr Tier, r.e., 
the chain of countiics between Turkey and 
Pakistan which werv*, conscious of a possible 
boviet intervention and as such were expected 
to enter into bilateral or multilateral military 
assistance agreements. The results w'cre briefly 
me Turko-Pakistan Military Assistance Pact 
(.April 2, 1954) and similar agreements between 
Turkey, Iraq and Iran^ and the U.S. military 


aids to Turkey, treaty with Pakistan (May 19, 
1954) and similar aid to Iraq. 

When on February 24, 1955 Iraq under the 
guiSance of Nuri Said and Turkey concluded 
the Turkey- Iraq Pact and Britain adhered to the 
same on March 30, 1955 it definitely antagonised 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. On October Iran 
joined it. 

In the second annual meeting of the Council 
of Baghdad Pact held in Teheran from April 
16-19 and attended by Persia, Turkey, Pakistan, 
Iraq and Britain to w4iich U.S. A. sent 
observers, the membeis decided, in conosonance 
with its primary objcitive of “no relaxation of 
measures designed to sin ngthen the dclensive capa- 
city of the area” for the purpose of icsislancc to 
communibiii, to set up a pennanent organisation 
to devise “methods of cmnbating communist and 
the subversive activities in the Baghdad Pact 
arca.”‘^ 

In the Bermuda conference U.S. A. 
announced its inleiUion lo p irtic'pale actively in 
the Military Committee of the Baghdad Pad. 

Il is inlcrcsling to note how Turkey reacted 
lo tile Egyptian (liticism of the Baghdad Pact. 
Mr. Menderes, the Tuikisli Prime Mlnisler, in 
a broadcast from Badio Ank:'ra on April 29, 
1956* said : 

“llie Egyptian leaders arc behaving like 
the last adherents of an impel ialism which is 
going out of fashion ; (hey want to be the 

leaders of a group in Africa and the Middle 

East. Since they find il against their aims, 
they have not been able to restrain them- 
selves from attacking the Baghdad Pact . . . 
Turkey and the other members of the Pact 
have displayed patience in the face of this 
campaign, but (here is a limit . . . 

4Tic sentiment betrayed here requires no 
explanation. Turkey and Iraq have irrevocably 
aligned themselves, in sliaip contrast with the 
meanbers of the Arab League in favour of the 

West. And in spile of the lepudiatioris of the 

Eisenhower doctrine as expressed in the Cairo 
“summit” meeting on January 18, 1957 when 
We take into account King Saud’s hobnobiiig 


14. Keesmg’ji Contemporary Archives, 1956-66, 
p. 14873. 

16. Ibid. 
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with the U.5. as manifested during his visit 
to that counlry on January 29 and the joint 
communique declaring that “they had agreed on 
certain basic principles affecting the situation in 
the Middle East : that Saudi Arabia would 
continue its close co-operation with the United 
Slates and that the U.S.A. would provide 
military assisLance to Saudi Arabia while being 
permitted the coiilinued use of the Dhaharan air 
field for another five ycai.'^,’ the situation must 
appear highly intriguing for Egypt. And we 
have to rcmyeiiiber that Saudi Aiabia's lelations 
with the U.S.A. has almost always been cordial 
and intimate. This coupled with recent develop- 
ments in Jordan have virtually isolated Egypt 
in the Middle East where she can possijjly count 
only upon Syrian support. Even an entente 
coi diale between the not-veiy-friendly Ilashimi 
Ilou^e of Jordan and the Mouse of baud may he 
forged in the near fuliirc. In spite of 
occasional rcitcialioii of faith in the highly 
fluxible association of scniiments called Arab 
solidarity the situation has radically changed 
for Egypt from wdiat it w'as during the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1954. 

Finally as a result of the open Anglo-French 
aggression on Egypt on October 31, 1956 the 
treaty of 1954 lost its raison. (Vtre. 

W^icn on the ground of Israeli attack on 
Egypt on October 20^ 1956 Britain and France 
sent a 12-hour ultimatum urging upon both the 
parties to stop fighting and withdraw their 
forces to a distance of 10 miles from the Suez 
canal with a clear note that Anglo-French inter- 
vention would follow in case of non-compliance, 
it outraged all principles of morality and law. 
It was not only an instance of machiavellidn 
Slatc-t!raft in which fidclily to covenants find^? 
no place, but it was the most flagrant violation 
of the U.N. charter. 

Art. 4 of the Anglo-Egyplian Agreement of 
1954 wtis not obviously invoked because in 
that case France could not be a party to that 
aggression. Consequently this British action 
could not be justified under Art. 51 of the 
U.N. Charter. The big idea ostensibly was 
to forestall the possibility of war spreading 

16. Kcesing^a Contemporary Archives, 1957-53, 
p. 15450. 


throughout the Middle East as well as to ensure 
smooth traffic through the Suez. It is on these 
grounds that Britain and France launched their 
attack on October 31 on Egyptian territory, 
ports and even on places which do not strictly 
fall within the ambit of target-area bombing. 

In the face of universal condemnation 
Britain and France emphasised the righteous- 
ness of the task designed to reconcile “Egyplian 
sovereignly with the needs of the world’’ (Earl 
of Home in the House of Lords, Novembei 1). 
Of course one need not be emphatic in order 
to be right and sheer jugglery of words cannot 
alter the inalciial value of facts. It is difficult 
to understand by what logical tour de force tw'o 
members of the United Nations can arrogate to 
llicmsclves the sacred duty of reconciling at 
the point of arms the sovereignty of another 
nation with what they consider to be the needs 
of iho woild. Under the Charier only the 
U.N.O. ran collectively intervene in the affairs 
of another counlry in matters which are not 
within the latter’s domestic jursdiction (e?:- 
cludincc enforcement measures under Ch. VII of 
the Charter). 

Wo have already seen that the Anglo-French 
intervention could not be jnstiHed under Art. .51 
of tile U.N. Charter. Art. 39 of the Charter 
In^'c down that “the Security Council shall 
dttcnninc the existence of any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace, or act of ags^ression 
and shall make recommendations or decide what 
mensurcs shall be taken in accordance with Arts. 
41 and 42 to maintain or restore international 
peace and security.” Arts. 41 and 42 lay down 
the measures, non-forcible and forcible respecti- 
vely, w*hich the Security Council may adopt 
in order to restore international peace. In the 
clash between Ec;vpt and Israel these functions of 
the Securitv Council were usurped by the Anglo- 
French Government. It is also a flagrant 
violation of Art. 4 of the Charter. 

The whole behaviour of the Anglo-French 
bloc inside the U.N.O. and outside are not 
such as to enthuse the lovers of peace. The 
Anglo-French refusal to brand Israel as 
aggressor, .as conte'mpUited by the U.S. 
resolution, veto to the resolution of the Security 
Council andf latefr on their attempts to dictate 
terms to the U.N. regarding the withdrawal of 
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iheir forces, tire too suj^jiicstivc to require any 
explanation. 

The whole cpistxle was a ])arl of a 
larger plan to uusi Nasser frcMii the seat of 
poWer and to cnlhronc some one who would 
be amenable to the Anglo-Fniuli arguments. 
The nationalisation of the Sue/ canal following 
the Anglo'U.S. icfusal to finance the y\swan 
Dam project set the ball rolling. 

The Anglo-U.S. refusal to sell arms to 
Egypt in the summer of 190.5, ihe supt)ly of 
British Sherman tanks to Israel through France 
as revealed in the Brili.sh White Faper of January 
19, the HritisJi and French supply of war- 
ships, tanks, bomhers ami lighter })lancs during 
May and June are all \er\ significant. In fad thi^ 
supply of aims to Israel wen* of such proportions 
that Mr. Selwyn Llo^d himself confessed ou 
July 2, that the balance of inilltar\ stieiigth in 
the Middle East was ^'latlicr in favoui of 
Israel.” 

After tin; nationalisation of the Suez caiiaL 
Eden called Uf) resr rs i^K. moved wiar^hips to 
the Mediterranean and moie British air t>o\ver to 
Cyprus. The British Ambassador to Israel was 
a‘:k(?(l to obtain guarantee from Israel of non- 
agirr(*ssion against Jordan (due to llu! Anglo- 
Jordan mulual defence treats I, hut there wa^ no 
request, at least no jurhlie recjur'st. that J.sraul 
should not attack Egypt. 

Numerous allegations were made ifi the 
tin* Manrlmstvr Guardian, the Aea; Yoik 
7 ffiics ami the /Vm 7 ‘‘alleging eollu' 

siori ill inilitai'v operalioiis belwi'en the British, 
French and Isiael (hn eriimeiits against F.gN pi . 
Quest Ions were raised by Mr. Swiugler (Eah. ) 
and Mr. Arthur lit'iiderson (Lab.) on this point 
and denied hv the fh)\ ernmenl . But there is 
a slirmvd suspicion that in lliat nivslerious meet- 
ing on 0( toher 16 vdien Ivden flew into llv* 
s\]npilhelic arms of Molld in and werr* 

( lo.-^eU (I without aides for four hours, the wdujlc 
plan was chalked out. lliis is ;dl the more 
^l^cn-thcn(d h\ the «a(J lliai [hr wa^ kept 

absolutcl\ in th(’ dark ahonl the n iluic of the 
(leeision . 

George Lenezowski harl ohseived^^ that hv 

17. Kre.Miig’s Cuntdmjtrndiy AichiVcs, p. 15319. 

18. George Lenezovv.ski : The Middle East iru 
Woild Affairs, p. 428. 


the agreement of 1954 Egypt “made sure that 
any outbreak of hostilities between herself and 
IsiacI Would not serve as a pretext for Britain’s 
return to the base.” But diplomacy docs its job 
in many wa)s. This Anglo-French aggression 
as a result of wthieh the relation between Egypt 
and Britain changed from one of status of peace to 
slalu.s of war ol)\iously destroyed the agreement 

of 1954. 

As Leiiczow'ski himself admitted^ by this 
.igrediieiit of 19.jd Egypt ‘‘linked her security to 
that of Turkey and thus, however, iiidireclly, 
hecame involved with Wcf*.terii strategy.’'^'* This 
r^Mlisjtion makes the whole Anglo-Egypiian 
agucmenl odious to all fair-mimled ix^ople. In 
hut the whole; AngloJiigvjilian conllict does not 
ievt)l\c louiid the; Suez alTaiis alone. In this 
hipolaiised wt)ilcl Ivjvpl is a luuUalist among 
the Afio-As'au group, w'ilh her sympathy in the 
present eireumstaiiecs cxlcndiiig towards lliti 
communist w'^ojld. On llie Sudan issue too 
Britain ami Egypt weie at lugger-heads. In le- 
gard to the Nuilh yVfrican eoionics of France, 
l‘ig'.j)l iix Is strongly against Ihilain, Fiance and 
even the L.S.A. Again, as Albeit llourani points 
out, both Biitain and tin* I .S.A. moved partly by 
the desire to eliminate a cause of iiisLability in 
llic .Middle Fast and partly liy a staisc^ of guilt, 
would like ilu' Aral) Males to accepL the existence 
of Israel l)iil here the Egypiiaii and Arab iiiliau- 
sigriice' is unyielding. An irileresting pout is 
that Israel's relation vvilU d'urkey is dillereiil. 
‘‘Till key, although she voted against partition, 
never manifested hostility toward Israel.’-*^ 
She was ihe fiist in West Asia to recognise 
Israel. By virtue ol her more westernised out- 
look Turkey even had some aflinities with Israel. 
That is why tin; Anglo-Fgvptiau rivalry is deep- 
.'■eated. And when wc^ consider the interlocking 
of tiu; numerous defensive alliances like 
NATO, Bagliclad Pact. SFATO, etc., the 
situiUion becomes highly dangiTous for Egypt, 
e peeially when British fidelity lo international 
uiuleitakiigs and re.spi-'ct for the IJ.N. charter 
bad not been very commendable. Turkey, for 
example, is a member both of the NATO and the 
Baghdad Pa^ l, the defence of Turkey and Iraq 
is conlemplated in the agreement of 1954, and 

19. Ibid, p. 428. 

20. Lenezowski: Ibid, p. 292. 
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Pakistan is a member bolh of the Baghdad Pact 
and SEATO. 

it may be stretching the imagination too far, 
but it is by no means impossible that an attack 
by -‘an outside power,*’ say on Portugal or on 
Vietnam may previpitate a chain of (’.vents as a 
result of which Britain may invoke Art. 4 of 
the Anal()-Eg\ j)lian Agrcciucnt of 1934. Obvi- 
ously fullilment of the tiealy would je()pardis<‘ 
the national interest of lOgypt. 

Judging fiuni all these eonslderalions^ I Ije- 
liese lhat the doetiiiu’ of rebus sir stantibus nuty 
In; appli(‘d to tin; abrogation of the Anglo- 
Eg)ptiar] treaty. It niav be laderin'd to the 
Intel national Court for its pronouncement on the 
juattcr. Scliofilield obserxed in conikvtioii with 
the AgiCLincnls of 193t) and 1399, “Perhaps it 
WiX' moi’i; stiaightloiward for Egypt to deinnmee 
liie /Vgrt’cmciUs of 193(» and Lo99, Injwcver illegal 
it might be to act unilaterally , because these 
agictmcnl^ no longer coiicspond to the realities 


SARVODAYA AND 

B\ Pimi. M\L)A\ <; 

Eonu quc^'lions ar(' fundamental to an ( vhauslive 
e.xposilion of ll)is subjed. Eii.^t is the dcliniliou 
of ihr ends and the jiicans. Second is the 
nature of their relationship. Third, whelhci the 
ends justify the means or the means settle the 
ends. The fourth is in no way less imjiorlant. 
It demands a derision heiween the iw)o conflic- 
ting views: whether ihe ends aie to l>e (heided 
lirsL or the means are to be' settled iiisl. 3 lie 
answers to these four c|ueslions have a xilal 
healing on Sarvodaya (the ends) and Decentra- 
lisation (the means). 3 his anablical survey 
would facilitate, and luisleii evaluations. 

The ends are synonymous with objectives, 
targets and the goals. This is llie terminus or 
the end of the journey. The meaiis^ on the 
other hand, aru populaily known as rules and 
regulations, principles and iiroecdures. This is 
a modus opernndi, and approach and a way to 
achieve the ends. 

The two are organically inter-dcpendcnt. 
Their relation is like the twX) sides of the coin. 


of the situation, than for Britain to profess to 
uphold the Suez Canal Convention when it had 
denioiislrahly lost ils validity. '-* 3'lic same 
argument applies ro liie Anglo-Egyplian agree- 
ment of 1931. 
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DKCENTRALISATIOIS 

Ol’AI. HilASlN, 

\ lu‘ end i> lli(’ ohveist; side' whereas the means 
im th(' lexei^'C side. Tlie txvo arc bridged 
b\ human ('iideaxours and saerifieos. This re- 
l.ilionship, when home in mind, gives a com- 
plete perspedixe, a [>anoramic view, and theie- 
1)\ enlighleiiment to the jiiind. 

Bolh the ends and the means shciuld he just, 
ligliL’ous. and unixersal in scope and extent, and 
not pamihial, scclaiian and limited. The latter 
would siin[)ly him llm vision or transmit inverted 
images, Ve.sled interests defile, narrow'’ outlook 
confuses, and iiidifrcienee liaim.s both the ends and 
the moans. The txvo unfortunately are. various- 
1\ uiidei stood in this world lorn with strife, 
hatred and sellislmcss. To confirm the forc- 
g«»ing slalcment one may focus one's attention 
on the la'^t lu)pe of pe:a’e. the* C.N.O. Here is 
enacted a strange drama. The Russian plans 
and suggestions aie rejected outright if not 
(ondemhed by America or her allies. This 
may bf said of the Russians as wiell. The 
heterogenous units forget the fundamental fact 
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they have in common and that is the basis of 
human life. The physical differences, cultural 
traits, social mores, customs and practices vary 
widely. This is due to differences in natural 
environment and the nurture, that is, upbringing. 
This makes an Eskimo differ from the Bushman 
of Kalahari, civilised Europeans and Uncle Sam 
from the Negroes and the cultured Indians. 
Similarly, the Nordic race differs from the 
Mongoloid and the Negro rac(i in the structure of 
the lips and the hairs, the colour of the skin, the 
height, and the social practices. Similarly, 
one finds the co-cxistence of various types and 
ways of life in this world. And this is the 
reason to be advanced to confirm the inherent 
unity in diversity. This is explained by ibe 
uniform basis of buman life from the North 
Pole to the South Pole, and the Greenwi(di jMeri- 
dian to the Thlernational DaU‘-Linc. This fact 
must enter and lodge in all human cells, so 
the hostility helrOcion man and man is ended fi.r 
all times to come. I know this cniphas’s would 
throw'^ the entire blame on man, and, that is what 
has to be manfully accepted. His shortcoming®, 
and his inability to create balanced environ- 
ment and balanced personality is the point 
being stressed. IIow can he overcome his short- 
comings is a challenge to the entire world, 
and not to the underdeveloped countries only. 

Should the ends be deeided first or the 
means be settled first? Opinions may differ on 
this as well. It can be due to sentimental and 
emotional attachment to personalities and ideo- 
logies. Tire deeision carries the utmost import- 
ance and requires an open mind to adjudicate. 
In my opinion, the ends should be decided first. 
The aim, thus, becomes clear. The second 
step should Ire to explore* suitable ways and 
means to achieve the objective. Therefore the 
means must be chosen dispassionately. Follow- 
ing Gandliiji, these should he just and righteous: 
the means should he based on Truth and Non- 
violence. Furthermore, the means should be 
speedier, and not slow as tortoise. Delays in 
execution injure the cause and produce more 
often embitlermenls and embarrassments. It is 
here that one feels the weight of the old adage — 
that the wrong man at the right place and the 
right man at the wrong place has a nuisance 
value. To re-orientate social values W/e should 


proclaim a statute that the ends and the means 
are inseparable and cannot be divorced from one 
another. Both should be as broad as the finite 
and expanding Lniverse and as deep as eternity. 
Both should be championed, as Gandhiji pro- 
rlainied, on vehicles of Truth and Non-violence 
thus cultivating a living faith in the above statute. 
These should be carried through fearlessly and 
selflessly. Lord Buddha, Gandhiji and Christ 
hdlowcd the same palLnn and thus became im- 
mortal inslilulions. Their teachings overflow 
with Wcirmlli of affection, gloty of Truth and 
Non-violence (f.o\e). Above all, by their example 
of the sacrifice of self these heroic souls blazed 
the trial for all mortals. Lord Buddha''» 
Nirvana, Christ’s “J.ove thy iieighhoiir as thy- 
self” and (Liiulliiji’s Saivodaya programme arc 
lasting contiihulioiis to posterity. 

These answers must he under®! ood in this 
context. The objective must he cryslalLdcar. The 
means to acliicvt^ it should he just and righteous. 
It is only thei\ that we ran lake slr])s willi 
rorifidt’mr and failh. 

Dkfinition and Scoi>e of Sarvodaya 

niie term Sarvodaya v/as used by Gandhiji 
in January, 1918, and since then it has gained 
currency. Its meaning is very simple and clear. 
It is literally Irarislaled as the ii[)lift of all, the 
welfare of all. This concept envisages the goal 
as a caslclecs and classless society. It ensures 
equal opportunities for all. Its message is all 
for each and each for all. It comprises the good of 
all — mateiial, mental and spiritual. This concept 
of Sarvodaya is, in fact, an enlargement of the 
utilitarian philosophy — ^the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 

This concept is as old as time. It has 
permeated in all w'^ays of life — Dhanna. Hindus, 
for example, daily pray in the Sarvodaya strain. 
Tliey wish that all ho at peace, that all have 
plenty, that all be discaseless and that none 
should have unhappiness. This prayer exhibits 
the foregoing as ordinary human weaknesses. 
Likewise one sees the same type of prayers in 
other religions like Christianity, Islam, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism, Taoism, Jainism, etc., etc. 
Sarvodaya, the welfare of all, in my humble 
opinion, is the very essence of all religions and 
philosophies. These ideals are written with 
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indd’ble ink in bold relief on transparent surface. 

God, in the words of Bhagvad Gita, created 
Man, together with material wealth for his 
nature and ordained him to share it justly, each 
with his fellows, to the extent of his just needs 
so that he reaches a full and purposeful life. 
The material wealth is in abundance. The 
bowels of ihc Mother Earth contain inexhaustible 
resources which can suffice the needs of growing 
populations. This view is realistic and cannot 
be rat(d as illusory or over-optlmisiic. The 
various parts of plants, animals arul inorganic 
elements can be converted into limitless ailicles 
of use. The opposite view to this is parochial 
and limited. Man in that rase makes an ambi- 
tious assertion that he i^ a know-all. • He has 
got to eliminate this weakn^^s. He should know 
that the prescni cry of shortages and extinction 
of reasouiccb is ])ri]iKnily due to the unw'lso 
use of land and colossal wastage of virtual re- 
sources. 

llie Sarvodaya concept, uhensoover (ranshi’ 
led into practice, w^ould bring lh<‘ Kingdom of 
Heaven on carlh am! the Ram Rajya of Gandhi- 
ji’s dream. Tlie concept at that liiiU! wdl not 
be a fancy or a Iiallucinalion . It is practical 
and History chronicles it in onr glorious periods. 

The scope of Sarvodaya is not confined to 
a region or a country. It covers in its extent 
tlie two hemispheres, nay, the finite and expand- 
ing Universe. It lays emphasis on a stateless 
society, a wall-lrss environment, and balanced 
personalili('s capable of self-government. This 
would produce best results. Its cnd-products 
will be life-giving commodities and not money. 
Man will lead a frtx?, happy and fuller life. 
This type of economy will be knoAvn as bio-tcchnic 
economy and the way of life will be termed as 
Biosophy, The Stateless state w'ould bo a Service 
State. It will evolve balanced pcisonalilics and 
balanced environments. Thus the body, the 
mind and the spirit would be in equilibrium and 
bring Heaven and Earth togcilicr. To cite an in- 
stance, why should a man, having obedient w'ife, 
loyal children, a sincere servant, a good house to 
live in and congenial work to do should think of 
going to Heaven? This concept has to be speci- 
fically introduced in all cells of our organic life. 
Then the man will become Man and the Sana- 
Hna Dharma will be the Heaven on Earth. 


Poverty, ignorance and disease will not be in the 
dictionary of human beings and the need for 
fighting elections and struggling for power would 
cease simultaneously. 

Impediments 

The objective is fixed as Sarvodaya. The 
roads leading to the goal are now to be ex- 
plored. It is true that ail roads lead to Delhi 
and that the earth is an oblate spheroid in shape. 
The goal can be achieved by following the 
various doctrines, dogmas and the isms. But it 
can be achieved and, three diflerent things are 
required for its adoption. An open mind is needed 
to make a healthy decision. It is useful to re- 
call that the prejudiced mind simply accelerates 
the crisis. The means should he sivadeshi. The 
approach should be natural. The means, as 
Candhiji outlines, should be just and righteous, 
self-denying and self-sacrificng. 

The success achieved by centralised society 
to banish hunger, disease and poverty is partial. 
It is motivated by selfish strivings and the re- 
sult is colonisation, grafting of indigenous cul- 
ture with alien and various complexes. 
Robber economy and raw material economy have 
thrived and produced inequalities among the 
inheritors of Mother Earth. This has made diffe- 
rences among the equal-born. It suggests all 
t’ more that man has not been evolving on 
right lines. His path has to be changed, that 
is, his social ideals are to he revised and the 
eeonomh; structure has to be pruned on the basis 
of Sarvodaya. 

The Technological Era has ushered in the 
big three problems corroding our major asset 
— the human family. These are (1) inflation 
—slow and fast; (ii) unemployment^ under- 
employment — educated as well as uneducated; 
(iii) co-destruction. 

Tlie foregoing discussion necessarily leads 
us to accept this challenge and frame a fresh 
plan for the reorganisation of human relation- 
ships. The Science of Human Relationships is 
just ill the dormant stage. This, whensoever, it 
receives attention, will cover the three funda- 
mental conflicts of man and man, Man and 
Nature, Man and his own self. The need to study 
this has never been so great and essential, as we 
find it today. Therefore, it is necessary to 
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catalogue obstacles which arc likely to sidetrack 
the devotees of Sarvodaya. 

1. Power State and Centralised Society; 

2. Living Faith in Material or Money 
Economy; 

3. Belief in “Every thing is well that ends 
well” and thereby less allenliun is paid 
to vTays and means; 

4. Desire has outrun the ability to deserve; 

5. Individual Centralisaiion, that is, indi- 
viduals oveihuideiiing themselves with 
responsibilities, lheiel)y limiting oppor- 
tunities for others; 

6. Taking pleasure in wooing shadows, 
shouting slogans ami bccomiiig vocifer- 
ous, thereby increasing fii(‘li<)n> among 
people. 

Thr Basis of Re-orcamsatton of 
Humam Retationsuips 

If Centralisation is the root cause of all 
troubles, then Decentralisation is the [lanacea. 
Decentralisation is the reverse of Centralisation. 
It means sprea<ling from tin; Centre, thinning 
the Centre, or lightening the Centre. 

The philosophy in support of it is scientific, 
natural and practical. It relates just needs and 
just wants. It is natural like the Sun radiat- 
ing heat, light and aclinic rays to all planets 
satellites a/iul comdts. 'rhe latter group take 
Ihesc according to their jusl needs. Further- 
more, the excess of heal recei\ed hy the various 
cosmic bodies is radiated back at night. It is 
given hack because it is in excess. This 
properly of the Sun known as iii’-olalion makes 
it telf-luminous unlike the Moon. Similarly, 
the mo\emcnl of nil' is from high pressure to 
low ])rcssure; the liveis f(»ll()W the gradient: the 
roots lake the nutriliuJi from llie earth and 
despatch it readily to \avious parts of the plant. 
This shows the organic, inter-dependence in the 
Cosmos. Nature ahhois vacuum; hence no 

vacuum exists in Nalnic, in the absolute sense. 
The natural tendency, as recorded hy vaiio.i 
scientific instruments, is to How low^ards areas 
relatively vacant. less favoured and under- 
privileged. 

The analogy above, when suhstHnted for 
human relationships, will make room for a few 
questions. 


1. What is to be decentralised ? 

2. Howf should it be phased? 

3. Who should bell the cat.? 

The answ^er to these pertinent questions 
must be given to face the issues arising out of 
Decentralisation. This will be steamrollering of 
doubts and confusions. 

Whaf are centralised arc? to be decentralised. 
The economy is to he built anew from top to 
bottom, from high to low, and not vice-versa. 
Tile leacher teaches and the student learns; the 
father asks and the son oheys^ this is what 
I mean. Tlie cenlialisations are of foui types: 

( i I Political Cculialisalion ; ( ii ) Ef onomiL 

Cciilialisation ; (iii) Religious Centralisation; 
and (iv) Individual Centralisation. 

Next, wiliere do we find these cenlralisatioiisV 
iFc//, all these (ire jound the culture o/ cities. 
The (!itics aie tlic points of maximum conecn- 
lialion and ovca-ccnlralisalion. Such places are 
popularly termed as metropolis, megalopolis, and 
lyronnopolis. Th(j local self-government is success- 
ful cnougli in sah gu aiding vested iiitercbls in more 
ways than one. The units of local self-government 
like corporations, miinici[)al eomniillces, notified 
area committees, etc., arc; divorced from the 
adjoining rural areas. This administrative set- 
u]i finds pleasure in f(>rg<‘lting the uninterrupted 
demographic and economic drain of resources 
from tlip countryside. Furlhermore, the continu- 
ous urban anais are also partitioned (separate 
municipalities in a continuous urban areas). 
These points indicate egoistic tendencies, Tho 
city area is what the countryside makes it. In 
fact, the two are to lie termed as the poles ot 
a region. The city is at the zenith and the 
countryside is at the nadir. Both are problem 
areas. The city sullers from congestion and 
haphazard development, whereas the country- 
wide is cither undeveloped or underdeveloped. In 
both the areas diversity runs rampant. 
Everything is unequal. City culture is 
based on egoism and exploitation. It is the 
lultui'e of uiR'inployment. It is thus that we 
have congestion, high uihan rents, blighted 
areas, slums, beggars, delinquency, malformed 
personalities and an artificial way of life. The 
city is like a giant rose with no fragrance. The 
countryside is kept by the city in perennial 
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dependence. Therefore the countryside alwfeiyfc 
looks up lo this giant rose for help and 
guidance. Bui, as usual, this sympathy is not 
forthcoming . 

Over-concontrati(Mi and over-centralisation 
has almost multiplied problems. To relieve the 
pressure of population decentralisation has a 
I'iinac.ea to offer. This decentralisation lo b* 
carried through by means of just, righteous and 
approved plans. 'Die planners and administra- 
tors should neither be impelled by favouritism 
nor by prolit motives. 

iJccciitralisatioii has come Into liinelighi onl> 
iccenlly. Sul)Url)anisaliou and exieusioii of 
cities is jn-^t oik- diluti^l foim of it. It require.-^ 
to be* piopeiiy uiid('islood. CompreheMsive plan- 
ning at lliLs si age is all the moiti essential, 'j’lio 
baas <d <b‘cenl i ali‘-al ion lias to be determined 
and thereafter to tiaiislatcd into practice. Ic. 
my opinion, d(-cei.tiaiisalioii should be plaiineil 
on geographical or what is populaily known as 
the regional basis. 1 lie region, that is, a homo- 
genous IciiUoiial unit is Ihe only composite unit, 
capalde of solving v iious problems confronting 
the commuiiiiy. D(‘ci‘ntralisdtion on regional oi 
geogr.iphi* al uoiilil ij.ak<‘. available the most 

app.’ 0 [nlaic bind, n-e and liaimonious function- 
ing of commujiit) lilc. To make this pos-ible a 
few dcM-i'-ioiis must be ai rived at by all concerned 
on: 

(i) lamilalion of the population of the 
city; 

(ii) Limitation of the size oi the city; 

(iii) Liinilaiion of the density of popula- 
lion in the city regions. 

Without fixing a ceiling limit on these basic 
questions it is luxl to impossible, to handle situa- 
tions in an ideal manner. Failing lids approach, 
humanity will always groan under the weight ot 
unwieldy behaviour pattern of ihc city culture. 

The philosophy of decentralisation on the 
regional basis is scientific, natural and practical. 
It means equitable distribution of resources. It 
implies biosophic and biotcchnic economy. It 
indicates that loo much of everyftliing is bad. 
Excesses result in failures. Powter corrupts and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. This happens 
duo to false notions of dignity because of the 
false social values. The remedy to this isJhe philo' 


sophy and practice of decentralisation on regional 
basis. This would open a wide vista of opportu- 
nities. This will enable the community to live 
and help live. This will relieve congestions and 
stop the corrosion of our major asset — the human 
family. There will be generated a reverence iov 
life and a true democracy. 

Decentralisation on n gional basis is the only 
way to appreciate divcisily in unity. The 
search dor this objc' live should be dclachcd and 
di.spassionatc. One ha? coiislanlly lo bear in 
mind that the land ami ihc people are geographi- 
cally coiidilioiicd. Therefore, ihc people should 
not be made vieliins uniformity by Jcgimcnta- 
lion. Each region lias ils own pei tonality, anu 
our effoits should he to re-build and ve-aiiimate 
life in lhal region, d his me:ins that I he decisions 
are to be made on iIil* iei?pi’ciive nu ril-^ of each 
region. This polity is akin to the policy emm- 
cialed and adopted b\ Nt-hiuji legaids foreigi* 
affairs of India. 

Decentralisation on leglonal basis is not a 
weak slogan. It envisage? rc-adjustmeiils and le- 
adaplalions. This point is veiy simple. If the 
entire quantity of milk caiim^l be bold in one can, 
U is alv/ays bellei to use oUier cans. If the cans 
ai'o not llieie, these should be either immediately 
procured or manufaeluicd. Similar is the case 
with cities. The major slice of population should 
u oe allowed lo c omjtMilrate in Lh(.‘ eilies for many 
reasons. Fiist, it limits opt)ortuiiities for a well- 
i.nlam-ed enviromneiu and well balanced persona- 
lily. Second, it plagues city aiea^ with eongeslioii 
and pioblems aiising out of eongcslion. Thlid 
there is a colos.?*al waste of resources both human 
and material. Fouilb, it hastens disintegration in 
the community life. Fifth, it is ready for co-des- 
liuclion. 

DeceiUralisalion on regional basis mean? re- 
dislribulion of pupulation on geographical basis 
This is all the uiovc cs-t nlial In the under-deve- 
loped economies of countries like India, hiirnia* 
Ceylon and Pakistan. 

The culture of cities is without real roots 
The life in cities is ihorouglily shaky and artifi- 
cial. Hence the adju.slments arc ill-balanced and 
would renmin so— -imlil and unless the citizens 
hIo not rc-oricntal(‘ themselves in these directions. 
Sarvodaya^— the w'elfaro of all will be no more 
iban a cheap slogan. Sarvodaya demands decen- 
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tralisation on regional basis as a practical step lo 
be taken to achieve the goal. 

Decenlialisatiun involves lour types: 

1. l\)lilical De( eiitralisation. 

2. Esononiiu DecciUralisalioii. 

3. Jlcligious Dcceiitralii^allon. 

4. Individual Ueccnlralisalion. 

Pou nc \L Dkcemualisation 

Decentralifralion can be initialed with poU- 
lical Decentralisation. It means dispersal ol all 
iu'^iiluiions per forming adiiiini^lrarivc functions 
and !j<»ns)n“ po\un. Tliis will elimi- 

nate l(^cal jeal.»u^n“s .uid I'^lahljsli I'.aMnoii*, 
among \arioLis coiin nmbn’^. 'flic <lisnei>al 

ii) l)e phased iji a \\ell dciiio'd C’xnpichciNive 
plan. Tliisj will nu t case and :“lrcii;jllien tlic 
• undamciilal maiiv iiihcrcriL in di\ei''il\. 'i'n 
would con-^idcuiLdv lodnct' llic t riaiicrs ol coiiupl 
and illicit pradico?-. The imily wall l)c cxpits^cd 
through the prc'-s, ihc i<uiio and lln* cinema; anti 
llio means of tran^fxn lalion wdl mal;e ])os- 
sible the otgc.inc iiUt r-dcpcmicncc fiojii icgion lo 
legion and pci son to person. Failittg tin-. 

ap])roiich, disintcgi ation will hasten and his- 
tory will re])eat itself. To (lie an in?.rance. 
Delhi has been the and iieno 

ccnln' of India in all historical epm hs, and tlie 
downfall of Delhi vAis always accompanied bv 
tile di'diiicg till ion of the eounlsy and foreign 
ji ] '. This [lolics of divciUi alisat'ioii on regional 
I>asis has other hciiefils as well. It will make 
room for the rcali'-adoii of Idlenl talents and 

rkiil a\ailahlc in v.i'iou-. regions. It w^ill make 
axailalde heller aid healthier accommodation^ 
for olii-cs and for lesidcnlial pur|)Oseh. ll will 
relieve congestions in ti:e rilics. This policy is 
pi a(. I leal and \,c can adopt it wiHioul fear or 
doubt , 

Ecoxn \in: DKCj.Miu libation 

It means ihal Cxll eggs should not he placed 
in only a f<wv ha'^kets This policy is gaining 
currency gradually; but it is loo &low\ This 
policy demands the dispersal (»f existing indus- 
tries on resource-dislribulion jialleru; iieiv 
industries to be located at new places; there 
should be no economic specialisation. Them 
should lie reorganisation of labour^ capital and 


management relationship on Sarvodaya basis, 
'^.riiis policy would aulouiatically biing about 
belter conditions for the emotional integration 
of the people. 4'here will be neither strikes nor 
fraudulent practices. Bio-iechnic economy would 
replace money-economy and full employment 
would be a reality. The new social order wiould 
pay a tribute to the old social order, and all will 
have a happy, healthy^ and a fieer and fuller life. 

IlKT JGIOIJS DECENTUA f JS VTION 

Dhaima and religion has dominated the 
stage for many a century now. 'bln; enthusiasts 
and llic devotees have l)ccii able lo centralise 
Gud ill insiltui ions like ibc Cliurcli, the Temple, 
the Pagoda and the Mo'^qiie^ a-i if llie Almighty 
God is cabiniK'd and enthroned only at these 
[daces. rSol only tliis^ sonic itligious devotees 
ji;!\e found picasure in p.ii litioning God and 
Ilicicby have divided ihc loyalties of the people. 
'I'liHs li'tie jcbgion mid ».ue icligious outlook 
•< idd nol llirive. 

God i? [uc'^cut c\ei. where and wa' c.ill Him 
by vaiioiis names. A living faith in Him is 
a pjcocquisilc. d'lno icliglon, a; f imdcr.'^tand 
it. (oinpiiscs icab -ation of tin self and the 
IfLie expic^sioii of this sill realisation to otlicis. 
Mt'diUrliou and Sangha arc the liasic lucessilie'? 
in the realisation ol line religion. This jiiessUgc 
has to be conveyed nnintcrnqitcdly from lop to 
J)ollom, fioitr the line clcigv to the laity so that 
mav gel llic oppoilun ly of realising himself. 

means an abiding f.iilh in levercnce for lljc 
and rcalisdlion of the faci ihal wc arc God in 
c\ ointion , 

InUIVIDUAI. DeCF.NTUM IsATlON 

ll is the prop of tlu^ abovc-mv'ntioned three 
types. Giiless the individual hceomes the beacon- 
light, a sclf-luminoiis jiersonality^ Sarvodaya as 
the goal can never be acliievcd. lie has to 
cnii 'dilcn bis ovvn self fliiil and then help others 
ill illnininaling others. Gandlii, Buddha and 
Gin Tl kiiidhd with llic fiic of self-sacrifice, 

• cirdcnial and love for Truth and Ahimsa 
iT'.snrQ*! for men bliss^ Arianda and Nirvana. 
They became institutions by themselves. But the 
people at large have simply followed them and 
after their disappearance from this mortal 
world they have slaHed paying lip-sympalhy lo 
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them and their ideals. They have not been liave to be funclionally decenlraliscd so that 
evolving their own personalilics in their oivn group fuiictioiiing rfases to exist and the indiri- 


way. It is because of this we have hero 
\^orsllip aiul not ^vorship (.»[ 
resort to flattery and exidl i:i propa.^anda 
advertisement. Wo are linn;;:, for portfolio^ 
that is, posilioiis f)f office and di^^nily. 

flattering addn^^es and adidalion. 

Gandhiji lurs outlined tlic aldiLulc?. for o 
Sar\od.iya uoikr.-. 'tlu-se qii.dlllr^ i..ive»ol)- 
adopted hy all and iioL l)y a few. Il is llim ifiat 
we achieve our goal - the Sarvoda>a. It Kould 
mean that the responsibilily and ibe powers 


dual has ideal \*, oiking condition. I feel that this 
leoi/ld emdole bim to take personal iiUoresl and 
pleasine in ihe work assigned to him. 

I'LfeiUiali'-atioii t n religion l^asis in llie 
p<d lical and ci tno'io' ■ field and fuiietional 
dceenlitdi a'ioti in let’giou.s and individual 


spnei\’S would !.\wl 


sat’sfy onr physiological, 


ps-x r iiohtgtea I aui) .'-niiitujl wanN and tu rds in a 
lM>'^i!ivc .\ed eieati\t‘ manner. When this is so, 
A.c ha’. dn' welfart* of ^d!, the np- 

!ifi of all. 


-: 0 :- 


R]'.SEARrif!v- TN E?)rGA/!10N TN 5NI>IA 

r>Y Pm^cIPAL !. LAHIRI. h.a., li.r., Dip-Ed., (Lond.). u .p.s.ii.s. (Rid.). 


Lom' i.imcr. i :; riir, ftfjd or 

Education 

Knowlfdul growth apace ihrougli research, 
whieli adds to llie .-cicnljfic knowledge of 
.siihjectfj. So rapid lia.^ !*eeii the incrca-e of 
knowledge w'ilhin v\irs dial llu yap 

hetucen lliroiy and p arlice pailieidarly in the 
ntdd of educ.ilion tends to wdden. Again 
liundirds of j'-'-art li ^von.ci -. co ’M ;ed in di'* 
ing holes in tlu' field of education have produced 
tlii’sos. tlie large majoiily of which ar<j l)eing 
ii revorentlv interred in the farthes? rercs':es of 
Univeisity librailcs itn^ttad of helng made 
availahfi* to llir held ^vorlcrs in tlm iiUerc-t of 
fuither progress. It is ti.u^ tlial in the ficM 
of cdiiealion some of the lliesis deal vudh 
problems remote from those wididj .ne • urounte, e-.l 
daily by those responsible for coni rolling and 
guiding children in schools on accoiini of the 
fact that there is yet loo gieal a gulf hetwCim 
the rcsearth worker in the erstwhile segrcgalo 
Training College and the teacher, which is no>v 
being happily bridged up by the more recent 
Institutes of Education with their Extension 
Departments. These theses deserve to die but 
there are undouhtedly manv ollmrs which 
arc rich in original thought and new kno\v- 
Icdge and which throw light on the solutio'i 
of real class-room problems. These should be 
publicised and made available to teachers for 
real progress in educational methods. It is a 
truism that man progresses by handing on 


disco\ ericb ftmn giiicralion io gcu,jiali(.n llwil 
each genei.flion build- on the foundations of 
the picAioii'^ oue. So tlie failure of our 
Univcisitlr-' aud P«'si graduate Tciining Colleges 
to jr. k'. the of (‘durational teseUrch 

leadilv axalbibk' '..s a \iilual beliayrd of the 
K '^pou.-ibdllie.^ of die autliorilies for building up 
eduealion on llu' solid brtl-i(3ck of research for 
the real ad\ancement of learning, f(‘r il betrays 
a lark of ualional cfTl'--i(‘iic y for which there 
sr'cm to be no inlid evciise. 

Ifliu TO Rftrtfvf this loss 
A synihe-is of pr(?vious i ('searches in a 
specific field of enf|iiii’v ha«' l^een woefully 
neglected l>v our Uni\ ('Tsities which should not 
only puhlivli rompK'houFivc titles of theses but 
al^o give detnih. Noav that Bureaus of 
P>vi liolngic.d and Fdnealional Research are 
being aMjuIrd to ln'=l!»!itr7. pf I'lduralion, il should 
be prs‘-iblc foi llicse bodies to place their entire 
ic-^ourees at the ecmimand of the individual 
» r.'^cnrehc'r. Tlmv should have all references 
piopoil'- fii( d and inndi' readdv accessilfle to 
woil crs. All records of previous researches 
slmnld also contain suggestions for further 
re.'^eaich. hibboyraphies and li^t^ of foDlow'-ii]) 
invesli'jaiions o?i kindied problems. Without a 
thorough acquaintance \\W\ statistical procedure 
no research worlli tlic name ean he fruitfully 
carried out. So it is up to these bodies to lend 
the individual researcher the services of trained 
statisik’ians and a panel of experts to whom the 
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Bureau could refer. The Bureau should make 
available the results of educational rescorch in 
a form suitable for direct application in the 
school room. An agreement should be made 
between Universities on the intcrav;ulability of 
theses so that any thesis can be studied in the 
students’ own University library. 

Scientific Education demands close 
LIAISON BETWEEN SCHOOLS AND 

Training Couixes 

Scionlific education demands the application 
of researcli on day-to-day class-room problem'^. 
If education is controlled by constant research it 
should produce results of oub landing importance 
In a few years. Hence tlic need for developing 
a (doss liaisem bctwec’ii a school and a Training 
ColIeg(\ Today tlicrc are few things so 
important in any Training (](dlege as ihc prestiuc 
of a group of icseareli workers, diawn partly 
from the profession and paillv from University 
graduates wjilh edueati(ni or psychology as one 
of their subjects and with a flair for rc^seareli 
digging boles in the almost viigin field for 
research in education in this counlry. Indeed 
today so great has been the iiieieasc of modern 
advances in educational theory and pr.i(lic(? 
that no sooner is a man trained for the 
profession than be needs a lefiesber (ouu-e to 
bring his training up-to-date. 

Value of Research in Edlcation 

Research is basically a frame of mind — an 
attitude of inquiry which alone can confer on 
the teaching profession a dignity and —an 
enlightened procedure, for the professionalising 
of the teachers’ eJilling on the r ipaci. b>r 

original research displayed by field workers in 
education. Research economises elforl, prevents 
wastage, increases efficiency and reacts to vitalise 
and dignify the work of the teacher, ft help‘=^ 
inspecldrs, educational administrators and 
supervisors to adopt a scientific' attitude towards 
the work of appraising rt'suUs through age and 
grade norms in scdiolastic subjects. It will put 
an cud to the a priori criticism of newer methods 
of teaching by teachers of the old-school cling- 
ing 1(3 the old wlays of doing tilings. Old ideas 
die hard. Research develops faith ^ in new 
methods and points out to old-time conservatives 
that a man without faith is really dead. Where 
there is no vision^ the people perish. Teachers 


must have faith in the future of their profession 
and vision to guide it inevitably to its rightful 
destiny. 

What the aveiuge trained teacher can do 
It may not be given to the average teacher 
to lake in hand some research work worth the 
name. He may not have the time, facility and 
s^cojk; for carrying out an ambitious research 
programme, for a mere colleclion of dala with- 
out precisely formulating the problem and 
applyftig statistical Wrmulae for biterpretation 
of valid results, does not constitute rcsearcjh. But 
it is certainly bis business to embark (jn 
experiments with the help of standardised tests 
and scales and the application of statistical 
procedun*. WTcn a teacher applies such a 
proct'diiie lo liis class and derives from it a result 
which is valid only for that class, such an 
effort can hardly be called rcseaich deserving 
publication, allhoiigli for the IcaelK^r himself it 
may be profitable. He should also give every 
facility lo research woikt'rs in education to take 
le^t5. If lh(J average teacher stamU aside and 
refuses to help them, they will only have them- 
selves to thank if newicr methods, the (.^Rieiency 
of wliich has been K'-sted by research, are imposed 
on them from the results of experiments which 
they do not care lo understand, whicli are really 
applicable lo their day-lo-day teaching work 
and in which they have to share. 

Psychology in the Class Room 
The marriage of education and p.^yehology 
is sure to have valuable effe(;ts in spreading, for 
instances, the understanding of individual 
difference in the organisation of opportunity 
classes for the brilliant who should be given 
supplementary assignment and be excused from 
the general drill meant for the average, and of 
adjustment classes for the slow and the back- 
ward, in providing efficient vocational guidance 
and in numerous other ways. From the point 
of viewi of social and educational maladjustment 
the position of the teacher is thus most strategic, 
'^riic higher the professional consciousness of 
the teacher and the greater his sense of 
responsibility to maladjusted problem children, 
the more positive his contribution to human 
salvage and social progress, for through 
guidance the teacher may facilitate personality 
adjustment in order to help the child to assume 
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in due course the fuller responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship. 

Empirical Child-study — a sheer necessity 

Again the knowledge of the pupils is the 
very foundation of all nicihods of education which 
is basically ihe bringing together [eti rapport) 
of the two poleSj viz., the subject and child and 
tlie wav in which teachers seek to make the 
subject a part of the child’s life. Unless, there- 
fore, tlie teacher undci stands the workings of 
the child-mind by studying each child entrusted 
to his care — the way in which his personality 
develops and glow*:- — the einotional diflleullles 
he has to contend with in lie* way of his adjust- 
ment and balanced devcl()[)iiieiit free! from stress 
and tension — Ihe efiect of his social enylronincnl 
)n lh(^ child. etc., the IrarlaM^,’ methods 
will be simply blind gropings in the dark. 
“Every child is a eroalure of loves and bates, 
jealousies, aspihalions, fears and disappoint- 
ments.” Tliih. V‘Oik td empirical child-.-lndy 
will, of course, add but one more task to tlic 
already overlmrdem d teacher; luU it is a task 
uliieh must ])(’ taekl d resolnlel) and with vision 
if a gieat deal of die vabje of the teachers’ work 

is not (o l)e lost. 

Ilow TIIL NKWIK TkXIMNC Cot.I.EGES CAN 
l>i DII'KIISI^C A m:\v sTTUIT tj 

Education 

While \\c. wlelcome tlie heginiiiiig of a new 
S])iiil in ediK alien brouglil al)oul by a fiame of 
mind wliieli refines to a( < t j)I miUbing \arnl 
unless established by researches and experiment., 
in a few progiessiv(^ seliools in ;liis eounliy, the 
large majority of untrained tcaclier^. in the iCbl 
still remain impervious new id('als and 

inethod.s. It is only in the few progressive 
schools that the idea of tlic child as a passive 
recipient of inforiiiation handed out by tin 
teacher is dying, the “activities’ by children 
themselves are assuming gi rater imporlanre and 
llio extended nsc of visual aids is making learn- 
ing more vivid and enjoyable than before. It 
will not tlierefore be extravagant to say that the 
large majority of schools and teachers still 
remain unaffected by the changes brought about 
by the new psychology and researches in the 
field of education. The child leaves school far 
loo often lacking the essentials of a sound 
education, the foundations of which are not 


being well and truly laid because teachers still 
continue to be ruled by blind tradition. In spite 
of the mounting cost of education can one 
honestly say that the individual child is receiving 
a full share of the teacher’s attention nnd the 
parent adequate suneiider value for the money 
spent by him on education ? Certainly not. The 
situation can improve only if adeqimlely trained 
teachers on adequate pay-scales “ are made 
available to ibe .schools. Rcserach w^U make 
(he office of tlie teacher more dignified and with 
it the role of the amateur in education will 
decline and ultimately disappetn*. Tlie newer 
Institutes of Education should as a normal part 
of their work conduct reseaich work in various 
important aspects of pedagogy and establish 
close liaison with the general body of teachers 
and througli them with class rooms problems so 
ibat Icaebing and re^;eareli may go band in band 
K'snlting in conUilmlioris of the greatest signi- 
fieaiue for the iinprov(‘me'\i of education, 

'Pwo Proijtems in T’l)ir\TIO\ UrouiRiNG 

UucEiNT I{]>KARCI1 

Tvvo r.f the pr'd.dcm^ lhat need urgent 
research in education ma. rmv', be discussed. A 
nevA eiurir ulum for the higlier sccondarv schools 
has been rjofiFlriuTcd by a panel of experts but 
th(^ framers have made it p(Tfe(‘tly clear that it 
is edv tentative and lhat ii should be constantly 
reuewed, reslmpcd and readjusted with new 
aeerelions of fat Is, truths, ])ioee‘: 'cs. principles, 
etc., as new facts emerge with the v.ver widening 
expansion of frontiers of knowledge. It is 'up 
to the Training Colleges and the Slate Bureaus 
of Educational Research to embark immediately 
on curricular research to settle details finally 
after experiments conducted on lines similar to 
those in Western countries. Then there is the 
problem of examination and evaluation; w^hich 
111 gently calls for a solution^ for “in no branch 
dtJ^s badness of design even in small and 
aj)p irently trifling details of the machinery 
alToet so profoundly the I'bole psychology from 
the school npwjarJs to the University.” To 
refoiiii the traditional system of examination we 
need to devise ‘objective’ tests, based on the 
technique^ of intelligence tests which will have 
the merit of validity, reliability, comparability, 
wide coveiage, and of testing the application of 
knowledge to specific life situations. The 
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results of these tests are to be supplemented by 
cumulative records to be maintained by each 
teacher. In this way our examination system 
must be completely readjusted to meet the new 
angle of approach. In order to do this, teachers 
will have to use a number of tests, such as, 
intelligence tests, achievements tests, aptitude 
tests and such other tests. It is up to the newer 
types of Ti’aiiiing Colleges and State Bureaus 
of Psychologicrd and Educational research to 
prepared the forms of cumulative records by 
research and to standardise tests and scales. 
The Training Colleges should organise short 
courses of training to train teachers in the 
administration of these tests and the maintenance 
of the cumulative Record Cards. The newer 
types of Training Colleges should send out 
teachers in wliorn has been created an enthusiasm 
for cxperiineni and reseaveh with knowledge as 
how to eondurt them, and should initiate, 
super '■isc and co-oidinaie experimental work in 
schools, instead of maintaining their present 
‘‘ivory tower” nlliludc of splendid isolation from 
the schools. 

Other Prodlems Caltinc. for Research 

Research is also needed in Ike histoiy of 
education to icinforce progressive idc'as, in 
philosophy to evolve a real and satisfa^rtory 
philosophy of education that lakes into account 
the most up-to-dale contributions of modern 
science, in educational admidistration, c.g., cost 
of education, function of inspection, waslogc, 
selection at 11 plus and 1 i plus for diversion 
of children into secondary schools or into 
diversified courses, etc., in educational organisa- 
tion, e.g., age of eiilrance, size of class for 
teaching, relative efTieiencv of collective and 
individual teaching, aspects of examination, etc., 
in curricula, e.g., principles or criteria for 
selection of subject-matter, etr.^ in comparative 
education, in moral education, e.g., nature of 
character, personality studies in lying, stealing, 
deceit, juvenile delinquency, etc., and in methods 
of teaching, e.g., relati^ c nicrlts of Iwto methods of 
approach, measurement of school subjects, such 
as, handwriting, spelling, reading, composition, 
scales, etc., with age and giade norms. 

The Technique of Research in Education 

‘Technique is to research w^at itiethod is 
to teaching or logic is to thinking.’ Educational 


problems, unlike problems of natural science, 
are usually complex, elusive, unpredictable to 
a certain extent, and, as such, artificial isolation 
of data for elimination of irrelevant factors 
lending to vitiate the validity of results, is 
often very difficult, if not impossible. Besides iu 
all educational investigations we arc faced with 
A'ariations on account of age, grade, time #of 
I he year, heredity, maturity, training a^d social 
.status. Owing to these difficulties the technique 
of equivalent or parallel groups (/.c., the 
control group and the experimental group) are 
sought to be equated with the help of the 
application of statistical formulae, such as, mean, 
standard deviation and correlation has been 
devised. For example, if we arc to determine 
the relative efficiency of two methods of 
teaching, vve can divide a class of 10 children 
into two equivalent groups aftcT- msiiring that 
Ike mean and the standard clcvia! o.i (or menu 
of deviations from the > the same loi 

two groups on the results of inteiligt*nce and 
scholastic tests. The control guiup Is the gioup 
Avhich is not to paiticipate in tho new teaching 
technique but is to be taught according to the 
tiaditional method wheuwN the experimental 
group is to be tauglil according to the new’ 
method. As under such an arrangement the 
control group is unaffected, \sr, can easily 
determine by the results achieved in ihc control 
group whether the initial and fiml tc'-ls have 
been of equal difficulty. 

Tools of Research and How to apply them 
The tools of research are intelligence and 
scholastic tests, standardised for age and grade. 
Such tests are now being standardised in Indin. 
With the help of the normal frequency curve 
we can pass judgement on faulty leaching or 
unsuitability of tests, as distribution of abilities 
in a randomly selected sample invariably con- 
forms to the bell-shaped curve. It is, therefore, 
important for the teacher and researcher to be 
familiar wdth the mathematics of the normal 
frequency curve and the administration of 
standardised tests and scales. Intelligence tests, 
group or individual, constitute a very importapll 
psychological too! for researches and experi- 
ments, for reclassifying a class into homogen- 
ous groups, for more effective teaching, for 
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educational and vocational guidance; for differ- 
entiating ihe course of study as regards both 
content and methods, etc. A reasonable homo- 
geneity ill the mental ability of pupils who are 
taught togclher, is a sine qua non of eflicicnt 
teaching. A school’s first task should be to 
find its gifted children — ^Ihe potential leaders, 
in\pntors, research scientists, etc., of a nation 
and to set them tasks more commensurate with 
their ability, for it is of greater value to society 
to discover a single gifted child and help in his 
proper upbringing than to train a thousand 
dullards. An example to illustrate the technique 
of research may be relevant here. Let us 
suppose we are to find out the efficiency of 
Basic schools as compared wilh the traditional 
primary schuuls. 'Hie first step will he to 
construct a battery of objective tests on 
scholastic subjects, based on the technique of 
intelligence tests and the principles of the new- 
l>pe examinalion. bideed the most notable 
contribution to llie technique of educalionai 
leseareh is the standaidiscd ‘fi)bjodivc“’ tests in 
which the mark^ av\ .id(<l to candidates for iljeij 
peiformaiice in school-subjects by the same 
judge at dillcient limes or by diflerenl judges 
at the same lini ‘ should be the same. All we 
need to do is lo col lee I some 4000 questions 
liom Heads of iIk; two l)pes of schools, Basic 
and Pjimary, on scholasie subjects, sUch as, 
mother longue, arithmetic, social studies, etc., 
and then traiisfoim them into hatlcnies of ohjeo- 
tive tests after applying the principles of the new 
examinalion and testing them on children of both 
l>pes of schools. Then some standardised tests 
or scales in spelling, reading, composition, hand- 
writing, etc., may he chosen froin the Training 
(College of the area. Thus equipped w'ith lh»* 
necessary tests, they should be administered on 
boys of two types of schools randomly selected, 
earo being taken to ensure uniformity in setting 
the tests, the conditions under which the boys do 
the tests within a fixed lime-limit and the assess- 
ment of their performance and in weeding out 
irrelevant factois calculated to vitiate results. 
The next process is statistical, viz., evaluating 
the results and their interpretation with the help 
of statistical formulae such as mean, standard 
deviation and correlation. 


Limitations of Research 

In mental measurement W;e have to deal with 
ultimate and imponderable values — things of the 
spirit which are not amenable to statistical evalu- 
ation and which arc variable, indeterminate and 
unpredictable to a degree, unlike phenomena in 
natural science. To give an example, can any 
kind of examinalion lest the imponderable 
values of literature, a subject “so full of sugges- 
tion, of delicate half-lights and shadows”? To 
substitute statistics for creative thought will be 
to court disasldr. Tliere arc the dangers of 
carrying a research to an cxlreme length (e.g., 
having more in the conclusion than the premises 
warrant) and of sweeping generalisation (e.g., 
when the data are derived from a very restricted 
field of psychological or pedagogical investiga- 
tion) . Vve must not be cairied away by our 
craze for precision, for mLithcnialical exactitude 
through the application of slalistieal formulae 
wiien we have lo reckon willi ultimate valuer 
where non-statislical method.; are applicable. 
We must not forget that man can not only meet 
situation but also can create a new siltlation, 
and that this ‘^creativity'’ of man and his conduct 
ns deteimined by motives, ideals, sentimenU 
etc., are really beyond the scope of a behavi- 
ourist psychology, based on a mechanistic view 
of life to explain. We must have the imagina-* 
tj , insight to be able to look beyond the present 
lo behold the vision splendid. “If this vision 
should fade into the light of eomiujii day, not 
only will the people perish hut research itself 
wdll become but a sterile futility.”* 
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MALAYA STEPS INTO THE REALM OF FREEDOM 


Ry Z. II. KAZMl 


On August 31, 1937, the Rrilish have pulled out 
of ihfir lirhest colonial po^^s^•^‘^iou, and ihe hi'^t of 
the foreigii-dojnirialcd Asian nallons — hairing, 
of course^ a few strategically impoitant pockets — 
has cast off the shackles of slavery and 
triumphantly stepped into the realm of fieedoni. 
Malaya, the latest country to have successfully 
trodden the jiath to independence vvllhin the 
Conunonw'callh, has chosen to he a democratic 
Federation. 

The achievement of freedom by 55,00,000 
people of Malaya refhxts credit on them and on 
the untiring clTorls niailc 1»> iheir farsigivtcd, 
sober and popular Friic.e Minister. d^'fiKo Abdtil 
Rahman . 



Situated in the strife-ridden South-east Asi<t 
and bordered on the north by Thailand (Siam), 
Malaya is a peninsula known for its rich rubber 
estates and fabulous tin mines. 

About the size of Kashmir, the country has 
Jie usual tropical climte and is well 


Avatcred by numerous livers and rivulets stream^ 
ing doWn its high mountains. The land is very 
fertile and abounds in dense forests^ flora and 
fauna. The palm-fringed coasl-liiie provides 
fishing industry. Rice and fish form the staple 
diet of the people. Rubber, tin, copra, rattan 
(cane), palm-oil, gutta-percha, pine-apples, 
damars and ganibic'r arc tlie chief produce and 
main items of export. 

All the people whether Malays, Chinese or 
Indians who have settled doAvn in the country 
are known as 'Malay ans\ 

Malays, the main inhabitants, are Muslims. 
They belong to the Mongolian slock and are said 
to be the descendants of the migrants from Cen- 
tral Sumatra, once tbe lunnc of an early civiliza- 
tion . 

Gentle and courteous, Malays are of easy- 
going disposition. They arc liberal in thought 
and accommodating. Rcfori; their conversion 
to Islam in tho 13th O’ntury, they were either 
Buddhists or Hindus, Some of their customs 
and rituals still reflect Hindu influence. 

The Malay dress consists of ‘baju’ — a loose- 
cut coat and a siuon^ or pyjanuu A sarong 
resembles a fahband or lahmal used by a section 
of the Indian Muslims, ddieir headgear, called 
songkok, is a piece of silk or cotton cloth. 
Sarongs of lovely texture and designs worn by 
the women, are produced locally. 

Cultivation of rice and fishery are the 
mainstay of the Malays, )el a large number of 
them depend for a living on cloth- weaving and 
making of baskets, mats, ropes, canes, bamboo 
fish-traps and such other articles of daily use. 

Modest and liashful, the Malay wlomen 
enjoy a wide range of freedom and do not ob- 
serve ‘purdah.’ They are graceful and healthy, 
and fully share the burden of the outdoor work 
with their menfolk. 

The Chinese who form the second largest 
community, are mostly businessmen and 
technicians . 

The population of the Malayans of the 
Indian origin is about 5,00,000. Most of them 
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are the descendants of the Indian migrants who 
settled in Malaya during the 19th Century as 
labourers in coconut plantations and in spicks 
tapioca and sugar-cane gardens. Now they are 
found in all walks of life of the country. 



8urioiin(l( (1 by the coroanut and palm tices 
UiLs inagnili init mosque at Kuala Lumpui* 
stands on lh(* buik of the ri\cr Klang 


The thirty thousand aboriginal people of 
Malaya arc divided into three tribes — Jukuns^ 
Semongs and Sakais. These lastly dying-oul 
aboiigines geneiaily re<^ide in the jungles and 
observe queer customs and rituals. They aift 
good hunteis and live on meat, (fruitjs, roots 
and baiks. Their method of hunting is, how- 
ever, different from that followed by theii 
courUci pails in othei countiies. They put the 
poisoned aiiows in long wooden pipes, lake 
aim and then blow the pipe forcefully by the 
mouth. The ariow hits the taiget — whether a 
bird or an animal -and brings it down in a 
moment . 

Their way of disposal of the dead is also 
unique. Contrary to the common practice ol 
buiial or cremation, they lie the corpse in a pole 
or a tree in some remote part of the jungle and, 
believing that even the dead feel hunger and 
thirst, leave some food and drink near the dead 
body. 

The matrimonial custom prevalent among 
them is nonetheless strange and interesting. 
When a young aborigine expresses his desire to 
marry, a tribal feast is arranged to which are 
invited all the prospective brides. The bride- 
groom chases the girl of his choice. If he 
catches her in the firk attempt, the girl becomes 
his wife otherwiise he cannot sue her again. But 
the marriage does not bind the bride to live only 
7 


m 

with her husband, for the tribal custom allows 
her to cohabit with any number of men of her 
tribes. She is also at liberty to leave her 
husband permanently. 

These primitive tribes follow no particular 
religion. Their beliefs and rituals are essen^ 
tially pagan. 

Before the advent of the British in MdUyS 
(1820 A.D.), the political condition of the 
country was more or less the same that wAs 
obtaining in India during the 18th century and 
the first half of the 19th century. When they 
w'ere estahhshing themselves there as traders, 
the various Malayan states — J chore, Malacca, 
Negri, Semhlan, Selangor, Pehang, Peiak, 
Kelanlan^ Trengganu, Kedah, etc., — were engaged 
in mutual destruction. Finding the country 
ideal for colonization and the situation favour- 
able for its occupation, the British diplomats 
started intervention in the internal affairs of the 
embattled states. 



A smiling Malay girl dyeing a sarong 


Alarmed at the rapidly growing influences of 
a foreign power and impending danger of en- 
slavement, the rulers of the native states awx>ke 
from deep slumber . The people rallied to 
their call. Despite their exhausted military 
strength, the patriots made repeated heroic 
attempts to get rid of the common enemy. But 
the much superior arms and strategy broke their 
power* and by the end of the last century the 
whole of Malaya was virtually annexed to the 
British Crown. 

Although defeated militarily, the freedou|>» 
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loving Malayans did not submit to the alien 
rule tamely and continued to offer stubborn 
resistance to the intruders. Forced by cir- 
cumsances, the British Government had to intro- 
duce political reforms from time to time until they 
decided recently to finally part with the jewel of 
their empire. 

Varied and complex are the problmes facing 
this young nation. The grim and gruelling 
guerilla warfare waged by the Malayan commu- 
nists and the devastating devices adopted by the 
British authoiities lo ciush them, have completely 
shattered the economic sUucture of the already 
poveity-stMcken countiy. 

Eiadication of po\erl) is the first and fore- 
most pioljlt‘m hcfoie ihc lir^L iiKU pciuieot national 
Goveinmcnt of Malaga and ilic Alaia^aiiss look to 
tlieir re&ourLcful and ie\cred leader T. Abdul 
Rahman for its eaily solution. 

Kuala Lumpur, the hustling capital of the 
Federation, is situated on the liver Klang. A 
netwfork of roads and railways conneets it with 
the rest of the country. Palatial private and 
government buildings, fine homes and official 
residences, luxuiious hotels and cafes, metalled 
roads flanked by well-laid avenues and modern 
vehicles are the main features of the fast-ex- 
panding Malayan iiietiopolis. Johore Baliiu, 
Malacca, George Town, Kota Bahiu, Kuala 
Trengganu are among other notable cities. 

Constituted recently into a separate state, 
the world-famous and strategic city of Singapore 


hangs like a pendant at the southern tip of the 
Malayan peninsula. 

Relations between India and Malaya have 
been close and cordial® for the last two thousand 
years. A definite step towards the cultural 
intercourse between the two countries was taken 
in the 3rd century B.C. wttien Emperor Asoka 
the Great sent religious and cultural missions to 
Malaya and other Asian countries. Sometimes 



Malajan toww aic gcnnially siin.ilod on the 
banks of the 'jounhy’s nunieroii'a iivcrs> 

later, they were followed by the Indian pioneers 
and missionaries — -both liuddhsts and Hindus. 
A large number of temples, statues and stupas 
built by them have of late been unearlhed at 
\aiious sites. A reference lu Malaya is also 
found in the Ramayana. 

With the emergence of an independent 
demoeiatic Malaya these age-old ties of friendship 
will be fuither strengthened. 


A view of Boninda, one of the most progreshive village i; in the Bilani Block 


COMMUNIIT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

Bilara Cftnimunily Project (Rajasthan) 


Going around a Community Dev^elopment Block 
in Rajasthan is like travelling in Time. There, in 
the small setting of a single village, you could find 
juxtaposed two diffenent periods, two different 
phih^sophies and ways of life. Tn no other place, 
perhaps, could one get so clear and direct a 
picture of the change that has come over Indians 
countryside in tlio course of the last three or 
four years. 

There was a variety of manner in which 
this situation presented itself to us during the 
time we spent in visitinff a few villages in the 
Bilara Conuniinitv Diveloument Block, about 
50 miles from Jodhpur. AVherever W(‘ went, the 
contrast between the old and the new dominated 
the view. 

In Boninda, a village with a ])opula(ion of 
more than three thousand, situated at a distance 
of about 12 miles from the Block Ifeadquarters, 
we noticed this contrast in the distinctive 
personalities of its youthful Sarpanch, Phri 
Chandi Dan, who presided over one of the most 
efficiently run and progressive Paiirhayats \n 
the entire Bilara Block; and of a seventy-year- 
old farmer wdio had gone out of his village only 
twice in the last 20 years and who sat sullenly 
unmoved by the movement ' that was slowly 
changing the face of his village. 

The contrast deepened as we moved into 
the interior of the Block. In Bhavi, for instance, 
w^e saw groups of women drawing water for 
drinking and cooking purposes from the dirty 
rain-water-filled pond outside the village, while 


the bright new stone structure of the Panchayat . 
well stood nearby. On the other hand, wie found' 
the same women displaying an amazing degree 
of social awareness and self-reliance in running,* 
a novel and highly ingenious small-saving|3 
scheme in their village. 



Panclmvat Ifader-s at- Bluwi their d^ve- ■ 

lopmeiit needr with the Block Development 
Offi'’er of Bil.'irii 


What happens is that every morning, when.; 
the housewife sits down for the familiar corn- 
grinding routine, she takes a handful of com to 
be put aside in a gaily decorated earthen pot, 
specially kept for this purpose in every hbuae. 
This is her family’s daily contribution to smaU-* 


1 


havings. By the end of each month, the pot is 
full and the money realised from the sales of the 
corn so collected, is invested in small-savings 
certificates. In' one month alone, we gathered, 
Bhavi collected a sum of more than two hundred 
rupees— truly a large sum for a small village. 


well; give the Bilara farmer water for hit 
field and win his heart for lever.*^ 

The Block, Development Officer illustrated 
his point with the remarkable case of Borunda. 
The Bilara Block came into being in April, 
1954, and Borunda was made the headquarters 



of a Village Level Worker three 
months later After introduc- 
ing normal agriPuUural exten- 
sion services m tlK village, the 
majoi pmtion of the develop- 
ment potential of Bouinda was 
^ pc lit on the construction of nn 
elaborate \\atei -supply ‘system. 

Today, after two yt'ars of 
planning and cffnit, Bouinda 
boasts of a full-fledged rural 
wat r-siipply aipaiatus Water 
fiom throe powti -fitted, more 
than himdrecl feet deep wells, is 
eaincd by large pipes to a huge 
leseivoir, which dominates the 
village scene* like the colos^^al 
imago of some tubal deity. 

The icscivoir bc'^idos sciving 
the irrigation ii eds of the sur- 
rounding fields, feeds a wide 


I 1 A Girls’ School at Khajerla 
New Ideas for Old 


network of pipelines, with taps 
• fitted in e\eiv stiiet and a 

large number of liousob. This lural watei- 


Instanccs like the^c could be multiplied. In 
practically every village, that we visited, we 
discovered among the people a stiong prejudice 
against sending young giils to school, existing 
side by side with an equally strong elesiie for 
securing soniio kind of education foi the male 
children. Impressions gathered lead up to one 
major suggestion- that people are slow in 
catching on to new idea*'*, but once they have 
caught on to it, there are no limits to their 
enthusiasm and desiie for change 

The Block Development Officer of Bilara, a 
benign middle-aged man, who bore genuine 
affection towards tine people of his Block, seemed 
well aware of the promi'^c and the problems in- 
herent in this situation. 

‘‘The important thing in our work,^^ he 
said, “is to put first things first .There is 
such a thing as an hierarchy of needs 
Take my Block, for instance, nothifig excites 
the people here more than the idea of a nesw 


supply m the heait of the de^crt-land of 
Rajasthan ib slowly changing the face of 
Borunda, turning it into one ol the most pros- 
perous and progrcbsive of the two hundred and 
odd villages that compiibie the Bilara Block. 

Borunda Shows the Way 
Encouiagcd by the success of their pro- 
giammc in Borunda, the Block Development 
authorities of Bilara arc following the same 
pattern of development in other villages Agri- 
cultuie and irrigation, of necessity, overshadow 
all other aspects of Community Development, 
such as adult education, women's welfare and 
the setting up of information and community 
centres Barring a few exceptions, thebe acti- 
Mties could not gather much strength. The 
membership of the Khajerla Mahila Mandal 
dropped in three months from twelve to three. 
Adult education classes functioned effectively 
cnly in a few places. • i ( 

This was, obviously, a failure in education. 
The reasons for this failure are many. 


‘Tlow tsaix you make the villagefs con- 
scious of a need which they do not imme- 
diately and directly feel?” — said a Village 
Level Worker, whom we questioned on this 
matter. “The villagers,” he added, “are 
enthused only by those programmes and 
works which could be shown to produce 
immediate and visible benefits. They are 
contented if they can have water, seeds and 
fertilisers, which increase the yield of their 
fields. Programmes like community listening 
to radio broadcasts, adult education, music, 
etc., appear to them as somewhat remote 
from their situation.” 


The Block Development Officer, on this 
point, confessed that, while they have succeeded 
in building up the physical frame-work of a new 



A lioii village dispeasary at Bhavi 


life in many places, they have not botn equallv 
successful in adequately convincing the masses 
of the superiority of the new ways over the old. 

Innate Optimism 

But the Block Development Officer was 
hopeful. 

“When the benefits of the progress made 
in the first few years of the programme be- 
come widely available and secure, the change 
in outlook,” he said, “will come automati- 
cally.*' 


Looking at the manner in which the benefit# 
of Community Development in the Bilara Block 
were spreading themselves out gave some cause 
for qualifying the optimism expressed by the 
Block Development Officer. In Borunda, Bhavi 
as well as Khajerla, small communities of non- 
cgriculturists, chiefly cattle raisers, weavers and 
cobblers, felt themselves somewhat left out of 
the immediate benefits of this development, 
which they believed to be biassed in favour of 
agriculture. “We all know that agriculture is 
our life and wealth and everything,” complained 
.fessa Ram Raika, head of Bliavi’s small com- 
ir.unity of cobblers, “but you will agree that it 
i.a not the cultivators of land alone who need 
money, implements and guidance to improve 
their lot.” 



One of Borunda’s three power-fitted Panchayat 
wells 


These benefits, wc found, were also rather 
slow to reach the villages that were farther re- 
moved from the Block headquarters compared 
with the villages that were more easily acces- 
sible. 

Consciousness of these difficulties and 
failures does not, however, seem to have dimmed 
the innate optimism of the people. Said Chandi 
Dan, tlie Sarpanch of Borunda, when we went 
to take his leave: 

“It is only a many-sided programme of 
Community Development that can benefit all 
the villagers and sections of people dually. 
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We have given the people wells and seeds 
and new implements. It is alright. We 
should now givie them new ideas and values. 
We are bound to run up against prejudices. 
But then, that is part of the perennial con- 
flict between the old and the new. It is only 
the beginning and we have not done so 
badly. 

‘Xook at the number of young village 
leaders that are coming up, look at the in- 
creasing power and prestige of our Plan- 
chayats, look at the decrease in the fear of 
authority among ordinary pecjplc, and the 
new spirit of tclf-rclianee that is coming up; 
and above all, how could we havi so many 
new buildings for schools and Panchayats 
and so many new roads without the willing 
participation of the people. Come again 
after a few years and you will see for your- 
self what I mean.'’ 


as many as 272,756 villages and a population 
of nearly 16 crones. 



A lioppy young farmer from a U.P. village 
di>plays with pride part of a bumper crop of 
wheat, made possible by improved agricultural 
practices 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 
COMPLETE FIVE YEARS 

Within a short span of five years the Com- 


munity Development Programme in India — 
started in October, 1952 — ^lias grown into a 
mighty movement for the revitalisation of 
Indian villages. Today, the programme covers 


During the Second Five-Year Plan, the 
organisation of the National Extension Service 
will s})read over the entire country and not less 
than 40 per cent of the National Extension 
blocks- will be converted into (’oiiimiinity Deve- 
lopment blocks whei’e more in- 
tensive woik will be under- 
taken. 

The achievements of the pro- 
gramme spread over many 
fields from tlic devidepmeut of 
intensive agriculture, animal 
husbaiidi y , co-operat ives and 
cottage industries to building of 
houses, roads and health and 
welfare centres. On a rough 
estimate, more than 80.000 new 
schools and adult education 
centres have been built and 
nearly 55,000 miles of new 
roads constructed in the rural 
areas since the beginning of this 
programme. 

Success of the programme, 
however, is not to be measured 
in terms of physical and 
tangible results alone. What 
has been equally important 
is the influence which the programme has exer- 
cised over the minds and psychology of the 
peoplie. Vast reservoirs of creative energy in the 
people have been tapped and powerful urgee for 





constructive activity released. There is a new munity Development Programmes by volun- 
enthusiasm among thie people and a new aware- tarily offering land, labour and cash for its im- 
nesa of their role in the great task of national plementation. Peoples contribution in cash, 
leconstruction. material and labour in the Community Deve- 

Everywhere people are coming out in hun- lopment areas accounts for more than 60 per 
dreds and thousands to participate in the Com- cent of Governmental expenditure. — PIB, 
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MINDS’ CROSSROADS 

Meeting Ground for International Scholarship 


One of the great traditions of the scholarly One day each week this year’s group meets 
world is that men from many places congregate with their colleagues and Dr. Fritz Machliup, 
at times to pool their intellectual resources and Abram G. Hutzler professor of political economy 
to work with leaders in their fields. at Johns Hopkins, and one of their number 

prc>onts r. paper relating to his 
research. At these seminars 
everyone has an opportunity to 
(oiniiiint on the work being 
l)r(>,(‘nte(l, so that the scholar is 
hen (‘h ted by the suggestions of 
Ins colleagues. It is for such 
exchanges of ideas that the 
university exists. 

The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is uni(iuc among univer- 
siti(‘s of the United States in 
that it began its existence 
almost a century ago with a' 
graduate school — the School of 
llighci’ Studies of the Faculty 
of Philosopliy — as its major 
concern. Today it continues as 
predominantly u graduate in- 
rpu f , ^ stitution, though it also offers 

Tht' talk i.s on economic?. Three profesbora are listening 



At Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland, the De- 
partment of Political Economy 
every year invites between 
eight and ten post-doctoral re- 
search fellows from other uni- 
versities, mostly .from other 
countries, whose only respon- 
sibility is to cany on research 
of their own choosing. These 
visitors come on various kinds 
of fellowships — from such pri- 
vate foundations as Ford, Gug- 
genheim and Rockefeller or by 
government and university 
grants. These fellows do not 
teach; they may sit in on staff 
meetings and they are permit- 
ted maximum independence. 



The ten eoholara at thie aeminar represent five naUoni 
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undergraduate education in its College of Art* own lack of schooling and the medical needs ol 
and Sciences, School of Engineering and School his city, resolved before his death to leave the 


of Business. 









bulk of his fortune for ‘"the good of humanity.’’ 
He was determined to establish a university, and 
a great hospital with a medical school and a 
training course for nurses in connection with it. 
The University, including the famed School of 
Medicine, Hygiene and Health, is the realization 
of his wish. 


Ar- 

f -.'A . 












Paul Strccum, Don at Balliol CoJk'gc, Oxford 
University, England, uses the black-board m 
discussing hia to-be-published i.tiidy 
It was the declared intention of the first 
trustees of the University to found an institution 
which would be characterized by academic 
freedom and mature scholarship rather than by 
inilcxible curricula designed to prepare students 
for a particular calling or to give them general 
knowledge. While sharing u^ith the traditional 
college the obligation of transmitting the 
intellectual heritage of the past, the University 
recognized the additional responsibility of 
expanding the bounds of knowledge through 
research. Emphasis is placed on graduate 
research and particularly on research which is 


Dr. 'WiUy JCraus,. a Gepian scholar, at the coordinated and conducted with the keeping in 

^ Hopkins seminar * close touch and sharing the research on co- 

The University wis founded by a Baltimore operation of other universities in the United 
merchant, Johns Hopkins, wfco, mindful of his States and throughout the world.— I/S/S 


THE SOENtlST AJ® THE POET 

By JITENSEN 


Deep friendships between great men transcend 
the privacy of personal relationship, grow im- 
mensely beyond the boundaries of two individual 
lives, and the family of man is enriched and 
ennobled. Such friendships arc usually formed 
at an eaily age, between childhood companions, 
and deepen as they grow up — seldom between 
grown-up men, men of experience and outstand- 
ing intellect, whose, minds mature at a much 
earlier age. When such a i)licnomenon occurs, 
one has the feeling that it had been so ordained, 
by him who guides our destinies, for a definite 
purpose of His own. Two comets, m(ving in 
their own mbits through eternity, hj^ve been 
destined millions of years ago to come together 
for a short whili- at a particular moment in 
history chosen witli care by the Supreme Being. 
What His purpose is remains unknown to most 
hut tlie world wilness(\s a glory it is but rarely 
iis privilege to see. 

AVriting of Napoleon’s first meeting witli 
(Jloethc, Emil Ludwig says: 

. (it) sliows the godlike kinship of a 
genius with his brother genius. It is as if 
two elemental forces hovering on high had 
recognised each other through a rift in the 
clouds, and had, despite themselves, stretched 
out arms to one another until the tips of 
their forefingers had met; then the mists of 
time once more I’ose bctwoLii tliein.’^ 

Such was the friendship between Jagadish- 
chandra Bose and Rabindranath Tagore. But in 
their case not only liad “the tips of their fore- 
fingers met,” their souts also fused into one, in- 
asmuch as they had more in common with one 
another than had Napoleon and Goethe. Men 
of a stature difficult to comprehend today, 
pioneers in their respective fields, all their work 
— and themsidves — dedicated to the land of 
their birth, they met almost at the turn of the 
last century, when Jagadishchandra was about 
forty and Rabindranath three years younger. 

The renaissance in Bengal had already 
started, and whichever way one turned one met 
a man who was writing the history of the coun- 
try in the history of his own life. Amidst them 
the poct 'was searching wistfully, and sometimes 
frantically, for the rishi of old, the jnanatapasvij 
8 


who w'ould lead the country once again to the 
heights it had once attained — supremely un- 
conscious of the fact that he was himself such - 1 
rishi, and that time was waiting expectantly 
to set the stamp on him. Meeting the man of 
science he felt that his search had ended. Thus 
began a friendship that was to last thirty years, 
till the death of the older man. 

The saga of that friendjiip is told in 
Chithipatra 6, recently published by Visva- 
Bharati. Thirty-six of Rabindranath’s letlcis to 
Jagadishchandra and seven to his wife, who \y-as 
his ministering raigel, have been included. The 
170 pages of noLs and appendices contain 
letters from Jagadidichandra, RomeshchLndra 
Dutt and Sister Nivedita to Rabindranath, 
also the poet’s writings on the scicniiat, inc.ud- 
ing two articles on his discoveries published in 
Bangadarshan. The notes contain <(xhaustivc 
and valuable data, giving the background, and 
supplement the main letters, making the volume 
a complete wdiole. Sri Pulinbihari Sen, wlio hhs 
compiled aiifl itdited tliesi*, has given many proofs 
of his resourcefulness and devoted and pain- 
staking work. It is w'cll known that his re- 
searches have brougliL to light many unknowm 
tacts about the poet’s early life. The present 
volume is another exampV. 

Rabindranath writes of the friendship 
(p. .125A): 

“Years ago wlien Jagadishchandra, in 
his militant exuberancio of youthfulncss, was 
contcmptuouj^ly defying all obstacles to the 
progress of his endeavour, I came into inti- 
mate contact with him, and became infected 
with Iiis vigorous hopefulness. There was 
every chance of his frightening me aw’ay to 
a respectful distance, making me aware of 
the airy nothingness of my owm imaginnings. 
But to my relief I found in him a dreamer^ 
and it seems to me, what surely w^as n half- 
truth, that it w’as more his magical instinct 
than the probing of bis reason which startled 
out secrets of nature bc^’ore suddem (la^^hcs of 
his imagination. In this T felt our mutual 
affinity but at the same time cur di^ercncc, 
for to my mind be appeared to be the poet 
of the wbrld of factg that waited to be provodl 
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by the scientist for their final triumph, 
whereas my own world of visions had their 
value, not in their absolute probability but 
in their significance of dclightfu’.ncss. All 
the same, I believe that a part of my nature 
is logical which not only enjoys making play- 
things of facts, but seeks pleasure in an 
analytical view of objective reality. I re- 
member often having been assured by my 
friend that I only lacked tlu' opportunity of 
training to he a Muentist l;ut not the (cm- 
pcraineiit. Thus in the prime of mv youth I 
was strangely attracted by tlic personality of 
this remarkable man and found his mind 
sensitively alert in the ])oetical ntniosplierc 
of enjoyment, which belonged to me.” 


can there he common between the man of coM 
facts and the man of the dream world? Ordi- 
narily none. But what the poet has said above 
and the man of science on many occasions, prove 
that it is not so fantastic after all. There was 
no dearth at that time of outstandinc: men in 
Bengal. Why, then, this fusion of eplrits of two 
whose fields of work are usually considered so 
different? Rabindranath’s love for science is 
well known. What is not so well known is 
.la'^ad'shehandra’s litcTary talents. His bo^k 
Avyakfa and liis letters to Rabindranath reveal 
surprising gifts in the field of literature. When 
Jngadisheliandra started making his mark in 
Em’ope, Rabindranath r(’ad up a few scientific 
books and wrote two articles on the former’s 
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Tins song by KiJbmdian.'ilh, ijjovially (•rmy)Oscd 
for lln; occasion, was sung in ;i meeting held for 
tho reception of .Tagiidi.sh CliaiulrM B(«o 

The lengtliy quotation was necessary to 
explain the strange friendsliip between the poet 
end the man of science, and the best w\ay to do 
so was to quote the words of one of them. 

There is another explanation. Ho believed, 
Jagadishchandra oiiec wrote to Rabindranath, 
that there was no such person as the world’s 
greatest scientist or the world’s greatest poet; 
&iich a person could be born only when the 
scientist and the poet were merged into one. 
This, at first, eeems a fantastic theory. What 


Jngadish Ch.'indra F^oso wiotc fo his friend 
Tagnir cxprosHin'^ li grcal joy nt the award 
of tho Nnbol Prize to Tagoro 

discoveries in the resurrected Bangadcirshan, 
Their lucidity and the grasp of intricate scienti- 
fic problems they showed earned high praise 
from Jagadishchandra . It is also not generally 
known how the man of science inspired many 
of the poet’s works, liow avidly he read them, 
how they in his turn inspired liim, and what 
infinite trouble he took, in addition to his own 
arduous w^ork, to get them translated and pub- 
lished in England. This was possible bceauc.e 
the two, supreme in their own respective fields, 
transconcted them and met where absolute truth 
prevails. 

This is not the proper place to evaluate 
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Jng:idish(haTidra^s scientific discoveries, nor is 
Ih.c present writer ccmpctcnt to do so. It is also 
not possible to review the life of this remarkable 
man in (he short space of a ningazinc article, 
liut eeriabi incidents must he narrated, if only 
for a prrper estimate of the volume. A scientist 
cannot, hy (lie v.ry nature of his work, expect 
tlie same lai’p'e audience as a poet. Tlmrefore, 
it not surprisinp; tluit Jaeadisheljaudra'*' name 
is known to only a few. But .Fa;j;adisliehandra 
was Pot on’y a iran of se'ence, lie was a ])atri()t. 
h( V a** a feliter. And it i'^ painful (o find tliat 
wli/n we are reminded c^f India's “tiadition” on 
(ve”y occasion, and liy anybody who can find a 
press, not one w’ord is said about this man who 
cml od cd in him^^edf all that was hifjhcst and 
mo'^t sublime in the India of the I'a^t. It ha> 
.also hecoirV' the' fa'-liion anionij^ a sect of writers 
to eaU Bahindi'anath an nnrealistie, poet. 
Whether lie wa'> i-o or not. can h(’ disiussed 
r ’’here. That lie* was amonu: (h most rcaalistic 
of mm is shown by tlic' fact that it was he and 
\\{] alone that went to Jaeadi^lichandra's aid 
V h(*n the latter was in \'crv jireat financial 
trovhhy wlvn tlie riowiimieni ol the day was 
puMintr all ^orts of (;l)'farle< m his way, nod 
when mo^t of his count lyiiK'u were supnrnc'lv 
indifercnt . 

Tli(^ man wlio'-e discoveries the wdiole 
seientiPe, world ark]K)wh (h'c-d / pc^eh-inakinc- 
fcniVl not set leavt^ Fk’HI lu'^ profc'^^onal dutic's 
Ml ('cdcutta heran^’e tlie ( loviTninent tliou|Lrlit 
tlmt the collefre wmrk would "if’'’er! Bahindra- 
nnth luaT'd lorn to take Ic'nve without i^iiy and 
( ven r("'i”ri from the pn^t, as his ro'-earches in 
Ti^'i^^^Mid were oT far en^ater importance than 
Ids ti'cltioir Not content, with mere nrg- 

irc: -. and advice, lie collect cal twa’^nty-five 
tl nn^and cup-es fi’om the Maharaia of Tripura, 
w’ith a rrornise of more to come, aTid sent the 
money to Ja'^rnd'dicliaT’dra ii* Fncdand. {seeing 
l-is ph^lit, B^medichan Ira Dutt wrote to 
TT’hindrarath nr^/in'^^ him to come to the seien- 
a*d. Fe eouM have wrt 'den to others hut 
dvl rot for rhvieiH "’ea‘‘nris. yot I eunz content 
wiMi r^^ancint aid aVo, Rabindranath wrote to 
cp^fp.. yiv'^'difa for d.^^a’S a^mnt Jcicadisli- 
chandra’p work. ITcr repV fp. 1P71 is a rcvela- 
1 ior> of lr«i (ren'ns and how' tliis Venius wms 
‘<v’hj''efcd to eontinuoiis armovancec: and petty 
difficulties — ^with the evident earnest desire of 


those who were about him to end his distinction 
which was personally galling to them.” 

It is a find irony of fate tnat while the 
Govcriinient in India refuurd to exetnd his leave 
because his teaching work would suffer, he was 
offered a chair in a famous British University. 
IJis startling theory on the living and the “non- 
living”- -t hat the latter also re^X3onded to 
sliock*^ — had unsettled the work (d‘ many top 
.‘■cientists in Britain. They naturally refused to 
g:v(‘ in wMthont a ficht. One of tlu'ni, Piolessor 
ijO(lg(\ was later so impiess d (hat he said to 
.lagadislichandra: 

“You have a viTy firu' icsearch in hand, 
go on with it.” 

Then abruptly: 

“Are you a ninn with [iIctiIa of means? 
All tlie^e arc* Aery exiii iisivo and you haA’e 
many \ears hefnrc' you, your woik wi'l give' 
ris(‘ to many otlieis all veay iini^oi taut . ” 

Jaeadi.'-hchandi’a, wIkj w a*- tluai in gieat 
(inaucial straits. avc)i(led all talks of liiiance. 
But Ta'dge and ntlur M*iontif*0. woiihl nut he 
han'k d xt dav a codc'aeiK' of theirs, Pio 
fessnr l^•li'rel (old .Tacadi^heliandra ■ 

had a talk last niulit ( Lod'.M' wa- 
one of ns). AVc‘ thought AOiir timi' is wasted 
in India, and you ai’e liamperc'd th re. C'\an’t 
you come over to Fmzkand*^ Suilal)lc chair-^ 
fall seldom vacant, hcae, and there are many 
candidate's . But then' is ju^f nciw a very 
good appointmcMit (a mwly-created profes- 
sor'^hi]) ill a famous T^nivc'r^ity) and sliould 
you carc' to aeec'pt it, no one cdse will get it .” 

Another, Profc'ssnr Waller. llu' great 
phvsinlogist-, was so exeilc'd by .lagadisliehandraV 
work tliat, from being an antagonist, he lat/r 
said : 

“It ap])ears that your w'ork will piobahly 
upset, mine Tiutli U tnith and I don’t, care 
a d~ - if T am pn^vid to b(' in tlie wnamg. So 
eome «anfl w^ork; I shall plaec* mv lahorc'itory 
at vour disposal. Teach me or let us Avork 
together.” 

Jaead’sUcliandra I’efiisMl kotli offers heeause 
traehinfT v ould take a lot of time' off liis re^Tarch 
work and Vf'caoso he Avas longing to return to 
tlie land of ]v^ biril). Rut what a difference 
hetwTon th- rraetion^- of great minds, whose lifo- 
flmo of w'ork would be proved useless by tins 
man’s theories, and those of the petty men by 
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whom he was ‘'subjected to p tty annoyances/’ 
because his distinction was '‘iicrsonallv aallino; 
1c them.” 

Another aspc'ct of Jaiii'Hlishchandrjfs work 
was his refusal to allow liis researches to be 
used for eonunei-cial [lurpo-v s. At the time 
when lie had .e:r('at difliciilty in payiriir th(‘ waaes 
of his researc'li assistant, in iMUj^laud, lu- was 
informed by Dr. Aliiiiiuaid. of AI(‘S'rs. ?tluir- 
ia'ad k Co., w(dl-kiu)\\n maniirac* una s of (‘t c- 
trical eoods. lhat llie ('Vim]'any liad <^i-ea11y 
benefited by bis re'-CMi'clu’s on win'los l(‘h'- 
.a:rrphy. Dr. ]\Tuirhead r fniesU'd liim to ki rp 
his later discn\-eries .M'crf't, so that, hi- own 
company could nap all tin' advantaops, and 
( fh'rc'd Jac^adi.-lic'liandra a sliaie of [he pnTil-^. 
Tile stnioG;linn: and almost staiwiinj; jtuuHifapdsn 
nirt^y I'cfiist'd At that tinii' cam, a leque^t 
from th(‘ Tnt('rnationa I ( 'orniia"-^ on W’lreV'-' 
apliy. (hen in ^(‘ssion in Home S<ir. 
^laieoniV count i\' -hir .la.eadislichandi a'- ad- 
\'icf' on Avircl('^-> tel ^laj'liy and ditai^^ of his 
lal st. djsc('veiies which la <rla(llv ernu' 

A \'rrv sketch'’ att(aii])( has hiaai ma<le 
ahove to pi('s lit a ])ictur(* (»f a yieat man, whom 
l.is efiiiiit I'vmen Inavo alnm^l foientien. and hi^ 
ceep fi'iendship wilh another ma'at man Tt 


would be a mistake to look upon that friendship 
merely as ‘'kinship of a genius \vith his brother 
genius. It went deeper than that. The two 
men were throw-backs to the ancient day? — not 
in their outlooks, which were modern — but in 
their attitude to life. They represented ptrfcc- 
t’on in tiiskatn dlinrnin^ (he risjiis of the ancient 
IdpnVdtuK the jndndtdpdsvi^, the seekers after 
tiuth, in this worM hut not of it. Tip frii’iidship 
was aKo veiw beautiful and liomely. Ralnndra- 
ii.atirs h'tti rs to .laaadwlicliandi a's w ife, admit- 
ting hiv very ( artldy w('aknc<s for h(*r cooking, 
.Taga(l’shcliaii(]ra’< ‘-oliciludi' fm* Hahinrlranath's 
tiny daughter, wlu'^a’ suitor he dcelarc'd himself 
to he. all these present one with a picture of 
nnih'vcrihahlc swci’lne^s -particularly in nun 
uh(> sf^ared at such tt'rrifir hciirht. It (‘xpected 
that more' w^ill he writicai al^out Jacnadish- 
(I'andra, not to dweliargi' our debts to him, but 
*o a( know h'dLU' thorn. 

(^httfnpafrd (1 has hrokt'n new around in 
iliat it nol only givi's a picture of the iioet’s 
life oriH belles letters ran Luve, it. also throws 
licht on s(tm(' of Ins activitic's hitiu'rto known 
to few. ^'i‘-va-Bliarati Puhlisliing De]\artment 
have earned the gratitude of all by editing 
and publishing lliis deceptively small volume. 


TSJISMfJ VAN JJAjPATH AN EPOrJl IN INDO-NKPAL HISTORY 

Army Eiigiiirrrs" Mngnifirvn! Aeliievemetil 


A iieAV eliapler in the history of India and Nep d 
has been opiaied wilh tlu' siicci’s.-ful completion 
hy Army Engincors n{ the 72-mil. hniw Tii- 
hliuvaii Hajpath. tlic fir-f, national hiuhway 
linking the two count I'i The new’ mad is an 
outstanding aeliiiw’i'ment of the Army Engineers 
•siriee Independence. fTa\'iiig handl’d over the 
road recently to King Alaliendra, .Army Engi- 
neers wlio liave w’ounfl up their (“-tahlishim’nts 
have finally returned to their normal duties in 
India. 

Named after tlic late King Tribhuvan, and 
described as one of the moirt. pietuie.s(|uc bill 
roads in the world, it connects Katlimaiulu, the 
capital of Nepal, with tlu' existing land commu- 
nication to the Indian border at Kaxaul. A 
regular motor traffic up to three-tonners can 


llow’ along this road almost all tlu* year round. 
Th(‘ di'^taiic from Kaxaul to Katlimandu is 
about 1 10 mi](’s of ^yhich Tribhuvan Ilajpath is 
72 milo''. Kec'ping up a moderate speed, a 
motorisl, can (’asily cover the entire ilistanee in 
about 0 to 10 liours. 

Prior to Alav, 1955. that, is, when the 
Tribhuvan Hajpath was rut to its full formation 
width, there was no rond communication to 
Kathmandu fmni outside world. Tlie existing 
means of eommunieation was difficult and fairly 
com])licatcd . The la^t town on tlie Indian border 
is Paxaul from where the Nepal Covevnment 
Railway takes off and terminates at tlv’ rail 
liead of Amlekganj, about 40 miles inside Nepal 
territory. 

An all-'weather 30-mlle long road connects 
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Amlekganj with Bhirnphcdi, the existing road 
head. Between Bhiiiiplxdi and Katiimandu, 
there exists an electric ropeway \^hi(:h ran only 
be utilised for transporting stores and cannot be 
used in its present form for carriage of pasS'cn- 
gers. Bhiiiiphedi is also connected with Tliankot 
(a place six miles west of Katliniandu), hy a 
bridle path, which crosses two mountain ranges 
at heights of (’SOO and 7200 feet, 'rill the opin- 
ing of Tribhiivan Kajpath, this bridle path was 
the only land route between Bhiinphedi and 
Kathmandu and all stores which (‘ould not be 



Army EnfiiiK'ni; <lvnMniitiri^: granite rock for tkc 
f'.on^liu ‘lion of Tiil)hii\Mii Rnjjialh, tho first 

National IliKlnvay of Nepal 
transported over the ropeway, had to be man- 
handled across this luith. 'Hie first air route to 
Kathmandu was established when a detachment 
of Indian Army Engineers arrived in Nepal in 
1951 and cornet ructed a tcni])orary runway at 
Gaucher, about five miles from the town of 
Kathmandu. 

The necessity of a pro|XT road communica- 
tion to connect Kathmandu and other jdaccs in 
Nepal with outside world had been long felt. It 
was towards the end of .1951 iliat the Govern- 
'ment of Nepal came up with a request to the 
Government of India for tlie construction of a 
road which will ultimately link up Kathmandu 
with tho existing road between Amlck’ganj and 
Bhimphedi. Due to the difficult natiy'e of the 
task in finding a possible route through the 


rugged hills, the task of initial reconnaissance 
v/as entrusted to the Army Engineers. 

Early in 1952, two reconnaissance parties 
were sent to Nepal, who wsurveyed possible 
routes for a period of three months or so. These 
parties had to carry their own rations and other 
reciuirements for the whole period of tlic survey 
r.nd lived on whatever fresh supplies that were 
available locally. It was a stupendous task, 
treking through this wild unknown country, 
iiowevcr, with typical and traditional spirit that 
these Army Engineers always posse.s^ed, they 
surmounted all the difficulties 
and found a possible route to 
open up the valhy of Kath- 
mandu from the southern plains 
and link up with the Indian 
border. 

At a conference at which the 
rr prcs(‘ntativ(’s of Governments 
of Nepal and India were pre- 
sent, it was decided to accept 
ibo Western alignment as this 
ofh'red the best possil)le route 
for op'cning up and devc'loping 
tho country and also for con- 
necting Kathmandu with the 
southern plains. The task of 
consirueting this road was en- 
trusted to Indian Army Engi- 
neers who started work on it in 
October, 1952. 

The Nepal road project was 
the first large-scale civil engi- 
neering project to be undertaken 
completely by our Army Engineers since Inde- 
pendence. The original plan was to construct the 
load from both ends, tlic major effort, however, 
\Aas to be concentrated at the southern end 
only, as it was then considered impossible to 
transport construction and other plant to 
Thankot over the existing bridle path. A scheme 
also existed to airlift two D4s (bulldozers) to 
Kathm.anclu. After a thorough reconnaissance 
of the bridle path, it was found that it was 
possible to take over it bulldozers, however, the 
risk involved was considerable. The bridle path 
in parts is sheer rock, and even laden ponies and 
njules cannot easily negotiate them. The 
gradient in some portions is 1 in 1, and the 
slightest error in judgement would mean certain 
death to the operator and total destruction of 
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Tnbhuvan Rujputh 
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his machine. In November, 1952, however, the 
decision was taken and orders issued to transport 
dozers on their own steam across the bridle 
f)ath. It was with ^rcat risk, the dozers were 
driven alon^ the bridle path, a risk which could 
only be taken by the Army operators under 
such circumstances. This immensely accelerated 
the road construction work and by early 1954 
Kathmandu was linked with India with a tair- 
wcather road. 

''idle monsoon of 1954 hroimht havoc to that 
country. It iiartly damaK('d the newly-cut jeep 
track, washi'd auay va^t. poi lions of the existin;^ 
Ainlekpanj-Bhimiiliedi load alonii; with a num- 
ber of lar^c bridiz,es on it. Communications to 
the life-lnu; of N('pal w’l I’c comii'ctc'ly cut oil. 
Nepal’s siipply-."y>t( m ^ot com[)letely [laralyscd. 
Typical of Army En)L;ineei\s, lluy came forward 
ill aid of tin pe(^ph‘ of Nepal to flight with this 
natural calamity. Tluy worked round tlie clock 
for days and witliin a short period they brouj^ht 
thc situation under control. 

Work on the wadiaim^ of the jeep track 
started in full swmi; diiriipi; Oclober, 1954. It 
was at tliis tinu' that mor(‘ Army J<;ii»!,ineers 
mowd into Nepal (o repair (be exi-(iiig Amlek- 
ganj-hhimpluHli link road wliieb had beiai badly 
<lamaged (luriiig the lloiul of 1954. and also to 
construct a pernianeiit runway at (hiucbcr m 
Katlimandu. 

By Alay, 1955, the iitav jci'p road was eiii 
to Us luU hyrniation width, and side by si<lc 
with this Amlckganj-BliimpliLdi road wuis also 
romp’ eh ly rejjairc*(l and the permanent runway 
at (.laiu’bei’ completi'd . 

I Inrun; May, 1955 (though the road was 
not opened (ill (hen to iiublic traflie) two eon- 
voys of 20 (lirec'-toii loiries each, drove along 
this road for (lie fiiT. time in the history of 
Ncjml, cariyiiig vice as gift fiom India for thiir 
mon.'-’oon stoeking in the valley. Thereaftca* from 
October, 1955, till December, 195(3, when the 
road was completed in all rc^^pects, hundreds of 
other vehicles liave gouo nlong this road all the 
way to Kathmandu, cariying food, machinery, 
commercial goods, petrol, oil and various other 
necessities for the people of Nepal w'hich other- 
wise would have taken months and ^ycars to 
reach them to Kathmandu, although the con- 
struction was still in progress. The construction 


of the road was completed by the end of Decem- 
ber, 1956, as scheduled. 

The Indian Army Engineers conqucrid the 
langes of Himalayas, shook the mountains by 
blasting it with solid granite, cut the road 
through rocks, boulders and jungles, over the 
Alahahliarata range and ( 'handragiii ranges at 
lK‘ight :5 of 7.000 to 8 0(X) feet and );uilt a road, 
a road which represents the fiiendsliip hetwTcn 
llu‘ (w’^o (Oimtiics, a road wdiieli lots created a 
landmark in the hislory of Nepal aiul also of 
Indian Army Engineers, a road w’hieh has 
opened up a country which lind liitherto re- 
mained eu(> off from tlu' rest of (lie world, 
iM)la(e(l ami uiukvelojicd . A magnifiecnt 
neliH vc'iiK'id ! Hereafter a pilgiim proceeding to 



Huilcling a [X'rmniicnl air-alrij) at (laufhm 


ra>hu))a(inalh or a visitor desirous of seeing a 
country in its tiue per^peclive with valleys 
(uxered with eaipet of greeneries, with rauges 
and peaks all jourid covered wd(h silver- w'li it. 
snow^ all ovcT, may take a drive on this Tri- 
hlmvan Rajpalli, through (ho loops of Kalitar 
ir.d Sopyaiig, oxer tlu^ langes of Mahahliarata 
and (diaialragiri, along the Maman ridges and 
aeross the rich fertile valleys of Nanhiso and 
Foiling and will have nothing hut ])raise for the 
magnificent scenery all along the road, a 
pJi'asant and interesting journey. 

It is also xvortli mentioning here that the 
construction of Ti ihhuvan Raj path is not the 
(’Illy xvork executed by the Army h"nginecrs 
during the period 1952 to 1956. They also had 
undertaki'ii other inginccring xvork during this 
peiiod. TJicy repaired the damaged road between 
Amickganj and Bhirnphedi by constructing a 
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large number of retaining and other protective 
works, replaced the washed-away bridges, piers 
and abutments . About 30 miles of this road was 
brought into a serviceable condition within a 
period of six months only. Construction of a per- 
manent airfield at Gaucher in Kathmandu was 
completed by 1955 by the Army Engineers whicli 
was six months ahead of schedule. One of the 
interesting features in the construction of the 
airfield was that all the construction plant, 
stores and vehicles were airlifted and while the 
aircrafts were landing on half portion of the 
temporary runway, the permanent work on the 
other half continued. At Gaucher airfield the 
Army Engineers also have constructed a modern 
terminal building, freight shed, hard ^standing 
ground and taxi tracks. 

Within the valley of Kathmandu the Army 
Engineers also repaired tlie badly-damaged 
road from Thankot- Kathmandu and from 
Kathmandu to the old city of Patau. This 8- 
niile road, which wais to be completed with black- 
top surfacing was taken in liand in the early 
part of 1956 and handed over to the Govern- 
ment of Nepal before the coronation of King 
]\Iahendra on May 2, 1956. 


89 ? 

A short narrative of this nature gives only 
a brief outline idea of the nature of work 
executed by the Army Engineers in Nepal. One 
has to go to Nepal to understand and realise 
what tremendous liardship our Army Engineers 
underwent in fulfilling a stupendous task which 
will alw’ays remain a monument of Engineering 
bkill. 

Addressing the Army Engineers at a recep- 
tion at Kathmandu on July 3, 1957, Shri P. 
Ghosh, the Communication Minisi-er of Nepal, 
said: 

“We will ever remember with gratitude 
the manner in which the Government of 
India has helped us by building this road for 
wdiirh it Sjiared hundreds of its experts under 
I he able leaderr'liip of some of its most ex- 
perienced officers like Col. Ratnaswami and 
Lt.-Col. Grant. 

“We remember a ho with pleasure and 
pride llie 5,000 to 8,000 Nepali workers' 
contribution of their labour and blood to this 
achievement. The sacrifice of nine Indian 
and twenty-two Nepali lives in this sacred 
and noble effort will ever be a beacon to 
guide ns in the path of duty.” — PIB. 


CARPENTRY INDUSTRY 

Ry s. r. upadhyay 


A co-ordinated development plan of (he rarpMi-- 
tiy trade of AVest Bengal will be vciy timely. 
Carpentry is the oldest of tlic crafts. It has 
been practised for moi-e tlian tlireo thousand 
years. The form of tods used by the artisans 
i? almost the same througliout the length and 
breadth of West Bengal although the products 
differ according to local needs and customs. An 
average village usually contains a house or tw^o 
of carpenters for village needs (such as bullock- 
oart, ploughshare, door-frame, shutter, etc., and 
also toys and inlaid furniture which require 
skilled artisans) . 

A close study of the production, procure- 
ment and working of the carpentiy trade usually 
n veals that the timber used is local, that the 

0 


products are made to order, and the working 
lojidilion is most ill-proportioned. Timber is 
scarce as both tlie road-side trees and the forest 
]esciV(» are speedily dwindling. The products 
made are also pre-dated as they do not meet the 
changing taste of the present age. The working 
tools and W'Orkshoi)s arc inadequate for planned 
piodiiction or for better producte. 

The new" C.D.P. and N.E.S. Blocks have 
a very good picture of the local timber trade and 
it has been found that every block desires to 
have with it some sort of aids or aiding insti- 
tutions (a improve and co-ordinatc the products 
of the carpenter who is found in every village 
of the unit . There is a complete possibility of 
creating small co-opcTativo units of oarpentert 
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who are bom artisans an J who if given proper 
help will definitely improve the trade earlier 
than an outsider in this craft. These co-opera- 
tives can easily tackle the problems of raw 
materials (timber), working funds (from indus- 
trial loans) and better workshop conditions 
with improved hand tools (achieving multi- 
purpose operation in simpler efforts) . There can 
be a system of collecting orders from potential 
buyers and distributing the same to the mem- 
bers of these co-operatives. The products may 
also be delivered back in the same way. 

These co-operative unite will need, not of 
course a training centre (carpentry) attached 
to it, but cssehtially the services of some trained 
I ersons who will be in a position to demonstrate 
and give shape to the underlying idea in the 
use of materials from the co-operative pool, in 
the use of better and modern hand tools, and 
iTi the production of standard articles as far as 
practicable, besides producing to orders. 

The timber industry being in the hands of 
village carpenters as already sliovMi is not very 
apparent to the common eye. Tl lacks in the 
spectacular bigness of tlio large-scale industries 
!-ke that of cement and steel. But a scrutiny as 
icgards the uses of diffeiont materials will show 
diat timbt^r ranks iron, sle(‘l, coal or 

cement inasmuch as no projec t can do without 

il. 

Recent yeais have •‘‘cen a tremendous pro- 
gress in the Ply Wood industry which is but a 
branch of the timber industry. RTodern machi- 
nery is in free use in this branch, whereas the 
main industry is, more or less, in {he hands of 
uie artisans. 

It has been felt by one and all that the 
scarcity of timber resources is alarming and 
something must be done to stop the wanton 
aevastation nr arbitratory of the precious 
law material. This calls forth for standardisation 
of products including the timber of quality of 
particular products, channelling the production in 
a scientific manner ensuring c‘fficient use aiul 
stepping up production of standard comiionents 
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by planned output through modern timber 
workshops. 

It has been felt by the furniture trade of 
this State that in case no standardisation is 
reacheci tlie consequences will be disastrous. It 
has been furtlicr held that if the components of 
standard furniture can in any way be made 
inkrchangeable the whole trade will get a 
nucleus or a starting point of mechanical pro- 
duction. In the field of furniture the tendency 
of a man to possess articles of special feature 
is inborn and hence the diversity of products. 
But this tendency can always be channelised to 
the use of standard furniture if proper manu- 
facturing becomes possible. In the first instance 
the standardisation of size, dimensions and 
(piality is to be acliicvcd. Then it is to be de- 
cided how many of the components can be made 
interchangeable. And, lastly, the economic 
manufacture and distribution of these items 
ihroughoiit the State to make them available 
even to a remote worker for assembly, is to be 
made feasible. The work of standardisation ha? 
been taken up by the Indian Standard instilntc 
in many respects. The ;cxistiiig industrialists car 
also help in the research of tabulating the int(T- 
(hangcable {larte, and a well-laid modern Timbn 
AVorkshop (!an always i)rodiice articles to speci 
lications. These done, the ordinary trader wil 
always find interest in serving as stockists o 
these parts. 

The oalient features emerging arc: 

(1) Creating of eo-operatives for villa© 
rarpenters to introduce better working methods 
belter procurement and distribution, and bette 
lu'oduction, thereby raising the standard o 
living. 

(2) To start with definite intention o 
standardisation of products both as regard 
material and quality and to effectuati» a sourc 

continuous supply of standard product 
tfiroughout the State. 

For success of this programme it should t 
ha>ed on a policy of gradual development, wit 
the closest co-operation of the administratio 
aiifl Hio exc'^utive. 




INDUN NATIONAL EVOLUTION 
1757 to 1920 

By P. RAJESWARA RAO, Advocate 


With the victory at the battle of Plassey in 1757 
I he East India Company became the ifk facto 
sovereign of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. They 
set up and pulled down puppet IVawabs at their 
pleasuie. In the trial of Radha Charan, the 
Vakil of Nawab Alubarak-Daula, the 
Supreme Court in Calcutta refused to recognise 
the sovereignly of the Nawab over the provinces 
callijig him a phantom’ and ‘a man of straw’ 
vvSth nothing left to him but *aii empty name’. 

Since the East India Company assumed the 
rights of a ruling power its activities were sub- 
ject to scrutiny from time to time by tht; British 
Parliament and every renewal of its Charter was 
preceded by an inquiry on behalf of the British 
Governnieril. The meat interest evinced by 
Edmund Burke, Sbeiidari and Fox in the last 
quarter of the 18!li century served to focus pu!)- 
lic opinion on the Indian problem. Although 
the impeachment of Warren Hai-tings failed in 
its objective it exposed the oppression and the 
tyiannv to which the Indians were the unfortu- 
nate victims. 

Adji)illcd]y Raja Rammuliun Roy was Uie 
[>rophel of Indian Ndtioiialism and the father of 
Modern India. Raminohun Roy stands in his- 
tory as tile living bridge over which India 
travelled from her immeasurable past to her 
incalculable future. He was the mediator of his 
p(a:)ple harmonising in his own person, often by 
means of his own solitary sufferings, the conflict- 
ing tendencies of an immemorial tradition and 
an inner enlightenment. We find that he led the 
way from the orientalism of the past not to, but 
through, western (!ullure towards a civilization 
which is neither Western nor Eastern but some- 
thing vaster, nobler and larger than both. He 
preserved continuity throughout by virtue of his 
religion which again supplied the motive force 
of his progressive movement. The power that 
connected and restrained as well as widened and 
impelled was religioin. During his voyage to 
England he chose to sail by a French ship irom 
the Cape! of Good Hope so that he might be able 
to pay homage to the Flag of Liberty. 

The British Indian Association in Bengal 


w|as started in 1851, for securing the right of 
greater participation in administration for the 
children of the soil. Rain Copal (ffiose assisted 
by some land holders and w'eMllhy picn founded 
this first poliiical organisation of our country. 
Dr. Rajenclra Eal Mitra and Ram Copal Chose 
carried on public vvoik for decades. The Bombay 
Association bad a shot ter career with a vigorous 
recorfl to its credit under the leadership of men 
like Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai and Mr. Naoroji 
F'urdunji. It owed its origin to Dadabhai 
Naoroji and Jagajjadha Sankar Seth. The 
East India Association, however, superseded this 
body in the se\enties of the last century. 

^rlie Sepoy Mutiny of 18.57 contrary to its 
name was no mere revolt of a disgruntled army. 
The episode of the greased oral ridges was simply 
the spaik which exploded the vast powder maga- 
zine of popular discontent which had long been 
accumulating. The eonstitiitional significance 
of it was that it demonstrated to the British 
yicople once for all the impossibility of governing 
India wilhoiil associating Indians with the ad- 
ministration in some way or other. Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, the last scion of the Moghul 
r> dsty, became the focal point for the country- 
wide rebellion. The heroic exploits of Nana 
Saheb, Rani Lakshrni Bai of Jhansi, Tantia Tope 
and Kuiiwar Singh are unforgettable. Even 
according to Sir* Syed Ahmed Khan, the funda- 
mental cause of the Mutiny was that the Govern- 
ment had no means of knowing the wishes of the 
people. 

Again in Bengal tlie Indian Association was 
founded in 1876. The moving spirit of this 
body was Sureiidra Nath Banerjee and the first 
Secretary was Anaiida Mohan Bose. By that time 
tliere were as many as 475 newspapers mostly in 
Indian languages. Surendra Nath Banerjee 
attended the Delhi Durbar in 1877 and conceived 
the idea of organising a galliering of the people 
and princes of India. In 1878 he toured Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies to stimulate public 
opinion ou the reactionary policy pursued by 
Lord Salisbury in reducing the age-limit for the 
Civil Servifce Examination to 19 years and to 
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prMcnt an All-India Mainorial to Parliaineni 
on that issue. 

Vn South India publit; life was really inaugu- 
rated by the Hindu which grew from strength to 
strength and has now become a great organ of 
public opinion \N^ith a reputation extending be- 
yond the frontiers of our country. Its founders 
were Messrs. M. Vcera Raghavachariar, Hon’ble 
Rangayya Naidu, C. Subrahinania Ayyer and 
N. Subbarao Pantulu. In 1881 the Madras Maha- 
jan Sabha was started. In Poona the Sarvajanika 
Sabha which sprang up about the same time as 
the Hwdu was started was the medium through 
which public life was carried on by men like 
Rao Bahadur K. L. Nulkar and S. H. Cliiplanker. 
The Arya Samaj^ the Rrahmo Samaj, Theosophy 
and the Ramakrishna Mission contributed their 
quota to speed up the national evolution. Swami 
Dayananda SnraswVati, founder of the Arya 
Sainaj, enunciated (he concept of SAvarfij in 187.1. 
Swami Vivekananda who made history hy attend- 
ing the Parliament of Religions in Chicago was 
regarded as a Political Saiiyasin. Facu his 
British disciple, Sister Nived'da, became an object 
of attention of the Police and the C.I.D. All 
ihcsO movements were really so many threads in 
the mighty rope of Indian Nationalism. Tt is 
said that the idea of founding a national organi- 
zation was conceived in a private meeting of 17 
men afteir the Theosophical coinenliofi held at 
Madras in 1884. 

Mr. Allan Octavian Hume who had been a 
British Civil Servant in India for 30 years came 
into possession of seven volumes of reports of 
seething revolt incubating in \arious disuicls 
based upon the communications of the disciples 
of the various f^uriis to their religions heads 
during the seventies of the last century, llume re- 
solved to open a safety-valve for the muest. The 
story is tliat when Hume wtent to Lord Dufferin 
the then Viceroy of India to get his blessings for 
the project^ his Lordship suggested that the 
movement should have a political basis on the 
ground that the Governmenl required a loyal 
opposition. 

.Intelligent interest in public life and nationa- 
lism as a co-ordinated and concerted force came 
to the fore with the formation of the Indian 
National Congress in 1885. Wiell-nieaning and 
sympathetic Britishers like Yule, Sir William 
Waddernburn, A. Webb, Sir Henry Cotton and 
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Dr. Annie Besant presided over its deliberations 
in 1888, 1889, 1894, 1904 and 1917 respectively. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who later became the 
Prime Minister of Britain, would have presided 
over the Congress in 1911 but for his wife’s 
dcath.^The royal reception given to Mr. Charles 
Bracllaugh in 1889 at the Congress was considered 
to be the pride of kings and the envy of Prime 
Ministers. 

In this connection it is meet and proper 
that wo should recall tlie honoured names ol 
our British friends. William Ewat Gladstone got 
repealed the vernacular Press Act of Lord 
Lytton. He directly approved ihd Congress 
movement in 1888. Eardley Norton, the son of 
Sir John Bruce Norton, a well-known public 
man in 'South India, whose proliait is still hung 
in the Pachayappa’s hall at Madras, is a 
famoi's figure. The younger Norton who domi- 
nated the Bar in Madras and Calcutta and held 
Ills own against every .Judge spent the best 
pari of his early life in India and laboured like 
liis father for India’s uplift. Though he was Uic 
Piosecuting Counsel in the Aliporc Bomb Case 
in which Sri Aurohindo was successfully 
ddf ended by Deslibandhu C. R. Das, he made 
history hy attending the Congress year after 
}ear. lie joined the Congress dp()utaiion which 
\isLled England in 1890 to impress on the British 
public and their leaders about the necessity of 
liberal reforms. He moved the Congress resolu- 
tion for self-determination, wilji a moving 
speech at the Oxford Union. Mr. H. Morgan- 
Browiie seconded a resolution at the 10th session 
of the Congress for an enquiry hy the House of 
Commons into the finances of India. Mr. John 
Adam, a weli-kno\^ia educationist of Madras, 
stood hy the Congress in the earlier days. Gene- 
ral Booth, urged a scheme hy which the poor 
destitute multitudes could be settled on the 
waste land of the country. Captain Banon and 
Captain Hearsay respectively proposed and 
seconded a resolution at thei Congress in 1888 to 
slop procuring women for the British soldiers in 
India. John Bright entered Parliament in 1847 
aiul evinced continued interest in India till 1880. 
W. S. C c ine, the great temperence reformer, 
Mr. Samuel Smith, Dr. R. V. Rutherford and 
Dr. Clark, all M.Ps., visited India. This list 
is merely illustrative and not in any way ex- 
haustive. But the Congress remained basically 
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loyal lo ihe British regime. In fact, resolutions 
affirming loyality to the British Cro\v*?n were pass- 
ed at the successive sessions of the Congress. 

The Congress passed through all the stages. 
Beginning as an annual gathering of flourishing 
lawyers and the landed aristocracy, it gradually 
opened its doors to the middle-class intelli- 
gentsia. It endeavoured lo prevail on ihe poweis- 
ihatnbe by all possible means. Il supplicated, 
prayed, petitioned, protested, argued and de- 
monstrated. Up to the Surat Session in 1907 stal- 
warts like Dadabhai Naoroji, Pheioz^^hah MdUa, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale and Dinshaw Edulji Wacha dominated 
the organisation and moulded it according to 
their lights. In the meantime, the intransigence 
of the imperious Curzon, the partition ^f Bengal 
and the consequent revolutionary upsurge caused 
a great stir. Lokamanya Tilak in Maharashtra, 
Bepiii Chandra Pal in Bengal, Lala Lajpat Rai 
in the Punjab and Kasturi Ranga Ayyengar in 
Madras thoroughly undetstuod the impulses that 
brought about ibis upsurge. They wanted the 
Congress to become active and effective. Hence 
at Sural Lala Lajpat Rai, tlic sturdy patriot, 
was pilled against Sir Rash Behari Chose, tlio 
self-sacrificing law\er*polilieian. l)Ut the next 
session at Madras witnessed the unrivalled reign 
of the latter. 

In spile of isolated acts of political terro- 
rism indulged in by some emotional and mis- 
guided youths. Nationalism was geared to con- 
stitutionalism. Though Lokamanya Tilak pro- 
claimed that Swaraj was his birth-right, his 
creed was responsive co-operation. Later 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar preserved and propagated the 
ideals of the Lokamanya, with the zeal of a 
missionary to the last breath of his life. After 
the partition of Bengal had been annulled, Bepin 
Chandra Pal practically retired from active poli- 
tics. Sri Aurobindo who loomed large as a 
stormy petrel in Indian Politics during the 
Swadeshi Movement retired to Pondichery to 
meditate on the higher values of life. The Hindu 
of Madras became the exponent of moderation 
and caution in the pursuit of nationalist ideals. 
Lala Lajpat Rai as the President of the Calcutta 
Congress in 1920 could not persuade himself to 
believe in the desirability of the Gandhi an creed 
of non-violent resistance. But he stood by the 
nation during the boycott of the Simon Com- 


mission and became the victim of a brutal lathi* 
charge and died as a consequence of it. 

The part played by Dr. Annie Besant in 
India deserves special attention. We have had a 
number of distinguished persons, undoubtedly 
famous, great in thdr own way, in their own 
times and in tlieir respective fields, but small 
ill stature when compared to this dynamic perso- 
nality. She touched life at many points. She Was 
a free thinker, an orator of international reputa- 
tion, a prominent politician, an eminent journa- 
list, an ardent social reformer, a great educationist, 
a connoisseur of art, an ambassador of our cul- 
ture, the foremost leader of religious thought, 
and what not. Her whirlwind campaign to secure 
Home Rule for India was the first All-India 
Movement for Self-Government here and now. 
Her internment endeared her to the people. With 
her, idei>logical differences never led to estrange- 
ment of personal relations. She had the greatest 
respect for Gandhi ji. Her attachment to the 
Congress was not diminished by her disapproval 
of its later-day policies and programmes. When 
the Congress Working Committe^e was banned 
in 1930, she was grieved and as an ex-president 
announced her membership of that body. Her 
spirit of renunciation was unique. After deve- 
loping the central Hindu College at Benares, she 
cheerfully handed over the same to a staunch 
Senatanist like Pandit Madati Mohan Malaviva 
./ho transformed it into a University. Like 
William Blake, to her relision was politics 
and politics was brotherhood. In spite 
of the fact that during the later part of her life 
she became the object of vilification and mis- 
understanding (Mr. Khapardc of Maharashtra 
wvnt to the extent of describing her as a Putana 
— the demon who wanted to suckle Sri Krishna 
with her poisonous breasts), she loved India and 
her people to the last bretath of her life. In the 
words of Dr. Md, Alain, “She was the mother 
of Mother India.” “The memory of the magni- 
ficent services rendered by her lo India,” in 
the words of Gandhi ji, “will live as long as 
India lives.” “Her radiant spirit,” observed 
Mrs. Sarojini Nadu, “rekindled India’s faith in 
her own ideals and destiny.” 

The role of Gopal Krishna Gokhale in 
spite of .the brief span of his life was eventful. 
He was the youngest President of the Congress. 
He was the first public man in India who 
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interested himself in the plight of Indians 
abroad. Ho tackled the varied problems of the 
country with exceptional ability and construc- 
tive statesmanship. He was noted for his clarity 
and correctness. His speeches are still read 
with interest by students of puldic affairs. He 
was the first to recognise the necessity for an 
organisation of %vjlu)le-hcailed and wholelime 
public workers. Taking the idea fuMo Mahad^'V 
Govinda Ranade, he founded the Servants of 
India Society at Poona. '^Iliis Iirothcihood of 
selfless workcis continues to function unobtrubive- 
ly even today uiulcr tlie lead of Pandit Hriday 
Nath KiinzrUj President of the “‘Indian Council of 
World Affairs.” The traditions a^e kept alive 
and the piceions heritage is preser\etl with mcticu- 
Jous care. 

It may not be onl of to describe in 

Inicf the dibtingui'^hed role^s of men that guided 
nationalism in the niiictceiilh (‘cnlury and the earl;, 
part of the 20th renin ry. W. C. Boniicrjl, 
though ocindental in his lud/its the hmkling 

of his shocks to the lighting np of his cigaiette 
and spent the latter pait of his life in Euglaiul, 
presided over l!ie first and llic (‘ighlli sey/ioas of 
the Congress and paid his homage to Mother 
bndia. Dadabhai Naoroji was by common con- 
sent the Grand Old Man of India. He presided 
over the 2nd, 9th and 22nd sessions. Dadabhai 
Naoroji who enrnc to be known as ilie Grand 
Old Man of India wias the most respected and 
best loved publieman of bis generation. Scal- 
ing over the communal bariiem built bv no 
less a person than Sir Syed Ahmed Khan of 
Aligarh, naddniddin Tynbji, Ex-Jmlge of llie 
Bombay Higli Court, Nawab Sa>yed Muhammad, 
R. M. Siyani, and Hassan Imam presided over 
the 3rd, the 13lh. 28th, and the 33rd Sessions. 
Sir Pherozshah Mehta, the uncrowned king of 
Bombay, who brought into vogue walk-out as a 
form of political protest, presided over the 6th 
Session. P. Anandacliarlu of Madras with no 
props but aided by sincere ^vorkers presided 
over the 7th session. Sureiidra Nath Banerji, 
the trumpet-voice of India, presided over the 
sessions of the Congrers held in 1895 and 1902. 
Of the other Presidents of the Congress Sir 
Sankaran Nayar was a curious amalgam. He 
resigned his membership of the Viceroy’s Exe- 
cutive Council in 1919 as a protest against the 
atrocities in the Punjab. Like a boomerang 


which bursts no one knowb where, his attacks 
wefre unexpected, and for his book Gandhi and 
Anarchy he had to pay Rs. 3 lakhs as damages 
and costs to Michael O’Dwyer, the Lt. Governor of 
the Punjab. Romesh Chandra Dutt was a 
prince among his peers. His superiority was 
observed in every gathering he adorned with his 
presence. Yet this distinguished civil servant, 
such wUs the reactionary tendency in those days, 
never rose beyond the position of an officialbig 
Commissioner of a Division, though the Maharaja 
of Baroda ai>poinlcd him as his Piiiiie Minister 
after relirijiient. Bliupeiidianath Basu enrolled 
himself as a volimleer in the 2nd Session of the 
CVingrcss held at Cakutla in Bf8(>. But the 
young volunteer, the newest recruit in the service 
of the Cgngrcss, had the Field Marshal's baton 
concealed in his knapsack and in 1914 became 
the Presideni of the Congrerss. He was one of 
the central figures in the anti Parliliori and 
Swadeshi Mowiritnl in 1905. In 1916 he was 
elected as a iii, ember of the Impel ial Legislative 
Couneil and in the following year he w.is selected 
hy Lord Chchnsfoid to fill ihc vacancy in the 
India (]ouiicil where he became the ccolral figure 
and brought {ihont a transformalion . The 
sliffncss ol lln* Inn cam rali»’ inii’ii dii-appcarcd. 
His room was the rcnd(‘zvons of the Indians. 
An Indian having any business at While Hall or 
in the iieighbuiii hood would tumble into his 
room, .sl iy for a few minutes and relieve the 
strain of the hard life by a quiet chat with its 
occupant who wlas all things to all men in the 
best sense ready to advise and assist. Lord 
Sinha who presided over the Bombay Session in 
1915 was the first Indian to get all the honours 
and posilioiis that were hilheilo denied to 
Indians. But when he found that he would 
have to order the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, 
he resigned the Governorship of Behar on the 
plea of ill-health. A. C. Maziimdar, the first 
historian of the Congress, presided over the next 
session at Lucknow. Ananda Mohan Bose, 
Pandit, Bishen Dhar, Chandravarkar, D. E. 
Wacha, Lai Mohn Ghose and Madholkar were 
noted for their erudition and grasp over public 
problems. Pandit Motilal Nehru presided over 
the Amritsar Session in 1919, described as the 
twilight of the Candhian era in the wake of 
Rowlat Act, Jalinwalabag Massacre and the 
Khilafat agitation. 
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On the eve of the parting of the w'ays, younger geineration. He did not hesilalc to court 
Mr. C. Vijaya-Raghavachariar of Salern. prcsid- the rigors of jail life during the Gantlhian era 
ed over the Congress in 1920 at Nagpur, when in spite of ill healrh, advaneng years and ihe inci- 
Gaiidhiji became the undisputed leader of this dental infinnilies. The fact tiiat he was chosen 
organisation and moulded it accoiding to his lights to preside over the two banned sessions of the 
for nearly three decades. The only Congress veieran Congress in J9d2 and 1933 at Delhi and Calcutta 
who never faded away was Pandit Mad:m Mohan during the dark days of lepression proclaims the 
Malavya. 'I'his Sanalanisl iind el-Uniguetl tsieem and conlidence he enjoyed. Differences 
orator held the Coiigre*.s audience spcll houiul foi he always had with tiui official policy of the Con- 
hours year after year. Gandhiji \cry rightly giess, but he never dc‘;Pited the organisation 
respected him as his elder brolhcr. He iii- whitdi he bniil hricL bnck and iu whose service 
deed an invaluable link between the oldei and the he grew grey, 
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A PLEA FOR STATISTICS 

Bv PiiOF. PKAKASirCHANDKA TKIPATlil, M.com., ll.b. 


‘'Nature’s gvcal book is written in inatliematieal 
language,” said Calileo. For a proper under- 
standing of nature, its laws and pbcnoiiieiia it 
is necessary, tliereforc, to know this language of 
inatlrtmalics, which in its e>sencc consists of 
various systems of methods of measurement. 
One sucli sysiem among olliciS' is statistics. 
Niiiubcrs and their manipulation for use in 
]»i‘actice form the central theme of tliis sc-icnoe. 
i:s s(‘oi)/ IS, consequently, co-exteiisive wiUi (he 
i)oleiicy of numbers to icprc^ent ideas in any 
in*ld of Knowledge. Slaiislics snbstilute defi- 
niteness for vagueness in our ideas; or as Dr. 
Guy puts it: 

^‘The sotnetim(-!^ t)f the cautious is the 
often of the sanguine, tlu^ aliray^ of the 
empiric, and the never of the sceptic: while 
the numbers 1, 10, 1,000, and 10.0(X) liavc 
but oHio meaning for all mankind.” 

On a wall of the Biometric l.aboratory at 
University College, London, where much of the 
present science of statistics has been developed, 
is written the following motto: 

“When you can measure wliat you are 
speaking about and express il in numbers, 
you know something about it, but when you 
cannot measure it, when you cannot express 
it in numbers, your knowledge is of a meagre 
and unsatisfactory kind.” — Lord Kelvin 
The growth of statistics is coeval with the 
growth of national organization. As soon *as 
tribes were united into coherent confederacies 
or distinct nations, it became necessary for the 
ruler to collect facts concerning his domain for 


I he puipuses of apportioning land, levying taxes, 
cla.^sifyiiig the iiiiiabitants and delciiiniiiiig the 
miliUuy bUenglli. The Ancient Egyptians had 
a ceiuraliztd lurin of government aaministered 
v\ith the aid of systematic statistical knowledge 
of the economic conditions of the country (e.g., 
regular reluiii^ wcTt' made C)f tlie level of the 
Nile, on which the piospcrity of the country so 
ijjucli depended) . in India, numerical data were 
compiled as long ago as 300 B.C. during thic. 
lule of the Maurya kings, and subsequently 
during the reigics of Asoka, of the Guptas and 

Moghul rulers. Kautilya’s Arthashastra 
IS replete with statistics of land, prices, wages, 
liopiilation, etc., collected during the Maurya rule 
(300 J3.G.) and Ain-uAkbari with those relat- 
ing to Akbar’s reign (1556-1605). 

For over a decade, the Indian economy has 
been subjected to exceptional stress and 
strain. The accelerated growth of population, 
the relief and rehabilitation for never-ceasing 
influx of displaced pennons, shortages of raw 
materials, of essential consumer goods, of 
aveimc-s of employment and of housing, the low 
level of niilritioii and of the standard of liviqg 
of our count rymen, the menace of devastating 
floods, of pests and locust>s to agriculture, our 
industrial backwardness — all constitute the 
immediate problems for which we must provide 
an answer. Further, in finding solutions to these 
problems, -considerations of social justice and 
the need for a progressive reorientation of the 
country's economy along the lines suggested in 
tlie Constitution have to be borne in mind. 
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Within this broad perspective, there is the 
further problem of choice between competing 
objectives. Maximum production, full employ- 
ment, lower prices, greater equality of incomes 
— all these — cannot, under certain conditions, 
go together. Each one of these objectives is, in 
itself, desirable, and there is, therefore, need for 
a balanced emphasis on each. The task of 
economic statesmanship is, therefore, to work in 
terms of a scheme of priorities as between these 
objectives, laying more stress on some and less 
on others. This problem of balancing comfKiting 
objectives is implicit in all economic decisions 
and is brought out to the fore in the planning 
perspective of our under-developed economy. 

Viewed against this background, the role of 
statistics in reconstructing India in the post- 
freedom era is no less significant. They affect 
everybody and touch the life of the nation at 
many points. 

Plach op Statistics in Business 
AND Industry 

Some one has said that when the history 
of modern times is finally written we shall read 
it as beginning with the age of steam and then 
progressing through the age of electricity to that 
of statistics. This may be only a pardonable 
exaggeration on the part of an over-enthusiastic 
statistician. But the fact remains that, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a large part of modern 
business is being organised around systems of 
statistical analysis and control. 

With an urge to industrialise tlie country 
during the Second Plan period, the problem of 
industrial statistics has also come to the fore- 
front. In most of the advanced countries, indus- 
trial statistics are collected under the following 
heads; 

1. Capital — (a) authorised, issued and 
paid-up capital; (b) fixed and working 
capital. 

2. Labour — (a) number of heads employed, 
their race end sex; (b) wages and 
salaries paid. 

3. Cost of production — (a) quantity and 
value of raw material consumed; (b) 
other items. 

4. Output — (a) quantity and vaIuc of the 
main product; (b) quantity and value 
of the bye-product. 


5. Power used — details of consumption and 
cost. 

6. Contribution of each industrial unit to 
the national income. 

7. Factors influencing industry in the 
country. 

Such detailed statistics are indispensable 
for every long-range planning by the Govern- 
ment or the industrialists. They are also re- 
quired by every potential investor who not un- 
naturally wants to shed his fears about the 
concern in which his savings are going to be 
locked up. 

The modern entrepreneur lives in an en- 
vironment of prices. This world of prices in 
which the businessman functions constitutes a 
coherent, consistent, well-articulated system of 
interdependent parts, a system which encom- 
passes all the business activities of the entre- 
preneur. Since the system is beyond the control 
of the individual ho must adapt himself to it, 
and must base his activities upon as complete 
an understanding of the system as ho may 
obtain. Intuition can no longer be the basis of 
business judgment. Under intuitive or rule of 
thumb methods of administration it is impos- 
sible effectively to control large business unite. 
Questions of expanding production, increasing 
inventories, raising prices, developing new mar- 
kets and the like may all be answered statisti- 
cally. For this hit-and-miss methods must 
necessarily yield place to planning. Thus, for 
instance, the output of machines can be com- 
piled with a view to obtaining a "standard of 
otuput” to act for all machines working under 
similar conditions. Variations from this standard 
would then be disclosed and can be enquired 
into with a view to adjustment thus leading to 
greater efficiency from both plant and workers. 
Tabulated results of advertising will show the 
Lest type of advertisement, tlie best medium or 
media in which to advertise, the district or 
town from which the best results are obtained, 
and even the best days on which to advertise. 
Census statistics will supply a wealth of 
information as to the likely areas in which to 
develop a market, for all other things being 
equal, the best district® upon which to concen- 
trate the efforts will be those wfiich have thr 
greatest density of population. From the data 
showing the occupations of the population, it 
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will be possible to estimate the quality of the 
markets available in the different areas. The 
occupational lists will also show the apparent 
supply of labour both skilled and unskilled 
available for different industries in the various 
districts. Similarly, the report showing the 
distribution of the population by age and sex 
will be useful for studying the problem of future 
labour supply. 

Financial institutions such as Banks and 
Insurance Companies can only carry on their 
business by the intelligent utilisation of the past 
experience. The extent of reserves necessary to 
be maintained in order to meet normal calls 
made upon the bank and the premium and 
death tables arc all bhsed on statistics. 

PIjAce op Statistics in Ahministtlition 

Statistics are useful in administration in 
providing raw materials for planning and legis- 
lation. In the development of a plan, statistics 
in the first place, call attention to and describe 
the nature of economic and social problems. 
Secondly, they measure the importance of these 
problems and place them in a proper perspec- 
tive. In the absence of this function, an indivi- 
dual who docs not easily take an impersonal 
^'icw of things, can make a mess of democracy. 
For instance, the views of a Member of Parlia- 
ment are coloured by his knowledge of bis 
constituency; a businessman tends to view all 
economic problems from the standpoint of his 
particular industry; a slum-dweller sees good 
bousing as the most urgent, and a comfortable 
inhabitant of a prosperous towm thinks there i?^ 
nothing much wrong with the world. In all 
these circumstances, it is due to the strength of 
statistics that tlicy paint a broad, impersonal 
l)icture. Lastly, statistics act as a guide to ix)licy, 
i.(\j they point out solutions to the problems 
described. Is a policy of embarking on public 
works the best way of curing unemployment? 
[s a protective tariff really good for industry as 
a whole? Answers to all such questions c^in be 
given statistically. 

The budget which is awaited so eagerly in 
these days of heavy taxation would be impossible 
of production were it not for the work of the 
statistical sections of the various department-s 
concerned. Similarly, local authorities need 
st$tistical information to enable them to adjust 
their supplies of various public services to the 

10 


needs, both immediate and future^ of the dis- 
tricts they serve. When building a new houMng 
estate for example, water, gas, . electricity, 
sewers, schools, transport, and so on, have to 
be provided in quantities that are sufficient but 
not excessive. 

Place op Statistics in Other Scihncbs 

The science of economics is closely depen- 
dent on statistics. Economic laws refer to mass 
or group phenomena. The laws of demand and 
supply, for instance, refer to the behaviour of the 
mass and not to that of an individual who may 
behave in an unpredictable way. In studying 
this mass behaviour numerical data or statistics 
spring into being. 

The connection of statistics with biology is 
almost as close as with economics. In all 
biological tests and experiments, two important 
questions have to be asked: ^^Wliat is the most 
economical way of arranging the tests to give 
an average result of required accuracy?” and 
‘^How many tests must be made to attain this 
accuracy?*^ Statistical methods provide the 
answers . 

Of late, statistical ideavS have also been im- 
ported into physics and chemistry. The old 
conception of matter as an aggregate of elemen- 
tary particles, viz., atoms contained nothing 
statistical, since all the atoms were alike. When, 
however, the particles were given different 
' ’.racteristics the aggregate became a statis- 
tical proposition and the laws of its behaviour 
statistical laws. The statistical approach is not 
often necessary if the physicist is interested only 
m the properties of matter in the mass, i.e., the 
behaviour of the aggregate of elementary 
particles, but it is necessary when he attempts 
t(» relate such properties to observations on the 
elementary components. 

Vital statistics, epidemiology and public 
health are rightly regarded as being statistical, 
since they are concerned with masses of people. 
In agriculture, correlation methods have b^pn 
used to determine what factors influence such 
things as the quantity and quality of crops and 
the weight of cattle. Similar correlation ‘tmd 
sampling methods are employed in many 
engineering tests of materials and articles. 

An occasional application of statistics to 
literature is also not infrequwt. Frequency 
distributions of the lengths of sentences' ^liave 
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been used to characterise one aspect of the certain writings of Bacon and other contem- 
ctyle of authors. A striking and most interesting poraries. In the Preface of her book, Prof, 
statistical investigation in the literary sphere is Spurgeon asserts that . .in the case of a 
a study of Shakespeare made by the late Prof, poet . . . it is chiefly through his images that 
Caroline F. E. Spurgeon and described in her lie, to some extent unconsciously, Ogives himself 
book Shakespeare" s Imagery. She presents tables away’.'' She reaches this conclusion among 
ot the ‘frequencies of various types of images ethers that there are two minds behind the 
used by Shakespeare in five of his plays and in works of Shakespeare and Bacon. 
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BEAUTIES OF THE MOGHUL CAMP 

A Paradise on Earth 

By BHABES CHANDRA CHAUDHURI, 

Hony. Fellow, The Royal Asiatic Society o] Great Britain and Ireland 


The Moghuls have no longer the former glory. 
The sun of their power is set for ever; but its gla- 
mour is all afresh in history. 

Their love of power is proverbial. Their 
administration might have been sound or not but 
their sense of beauty and pageantry is almost un- 
equalled in world's history. 

A nation of sturdy soldiers bravery was 
bred in their bones and they had, moreover, an in- 
nate eye for the picturesque and grand marked 
by a critical instinct for details anj proportion. 

Their Tajmahal is thus a dream in marble, 
while their magnificent edifices of pointed spires 
and cupolas are just reckoned as wonders of archi- 
lecture. 

Hunting or travelling excursions of the 
Moghuls were wonderful, too. 

Astrologers came from fur antipodal points 
of the empire to the capital, counted rosary oi 
carved signs and figures and then^ prophesied the 
prospect of the imperial itinerary. If the fore- 
cast was a favourable soothsay, the emperor 
Started on his venture; if it rang ominous he 
would abandon it complacently. W/ien he hap- 
pened to embark on journeys throughout a vast 
and far flung kingdom, huge concourse of people 
comprising army, sentry, police, footmen, atten- 
dants, accompanied him with mobile units like 
inunition store, muniment room, commissariat 
«^all clustering the imperial procession. 

A foreign traveller like a Niccolao Manucci 
is therefore just and tacit when he says: ‘The 
Mpghul Camp is almost a huge Delhi.” 

Besides the above, the emperor often had 
jqimnenssly varied equipments, drete and fit* 


ments for personal comfort and use. He had 
also a sort of drapery chamber moving witli 
him during his sojourn. This chamber contained 
all valuable, rich and gaudy dresses, clothes and 
robes used by members of the royal family. 

Hundreds of camels, horses and elephants 
ivere required for their carriage from station 
to station. 

Then, there w'ere mammoth pavilions, tents 
and camps specially to be carried on the back 
of pack mules. 

, Fancy goods like porcelain, glass, emerald 
wares, toilet, scents, ornate drawers, polished 
reflecting, tables, luxury-furniture, gilded diamond- 
set looking-glasses were conveyed on shoulders by 
a large train of royal porters. 

After the drapery-chamber had reached the 
proper site, the army officer would see to it that 
every care was taken for its safety and security. 

Then, began the task of clearing of weeds 
and stubbles from the chosen locality for the 
royal camps. For this, the service of lance-cor- 
porals had got to be requisitioned. The royal 
camping ground would sometimes be an oblong 
or square having a perimeter of about ten miles 
or s6. : i, 

A whU of canvas or twilled stuff eight to 
ten feet high c..rcuited round the borders of this 
ground. In the mid-way of the wall of this camp- 
ing ground stood an arch-way similar to that 
of the Deltii Fort. Miniature parapets, mina- 
rets, towers, and steeples would also be impove- 
rished for decoration of this camp city. 
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In the vast ground would be pitched hun- 
diteds of pavilions and tarpaulin sheds on a very 
sound, sanitary and engineering plan. 

The central or the main pavilion was meant 
for the emperor and was called ‘^amkhas.” In the 
yard of the amkhas was laid out soft pliant car- 
pets, while overhead hung canopies set in gold, 
silver, tinsel, and brocade; whereas in the middle 
was placed the dazzling gold and diamond 
throne — all wonder and enchantment to the be- 
wildering eye. 

In this hall the emperor took his seat and 
consulted or held discussions with the ministers. 
The traveller Bernier says that the emperor would 
twice come over there during the day and hold 
inspection into records to see how. justice was 
done, judgement delivered, and fairness main- 
tained. 

Such n gathering as would put in appear- 
ance before the emperor-in-council was called 
— “mokam.” 

Not far from the amkhas or the durbar- 
chamber was the gosalkhana meaning the rest 
or n’c5/a-housc, where the emperor, after the stre- 
nuous rigour of a hard day’s work lounged in 
glossy, cosy sofas aglow with gold and pearls, 
smoking fumes of soothing tobacco vapours watting 
all around an elysium of heavenly aroma and 
peace from a gorgeous pipe, or heard appeals from 
chieftains, government oflScials or the public. 

With the approach of dusk, the whole camp- 
city would be ablaze in, wondrous illumina- 
tion of chandeliers and flamboyant torches like 
a fairy city . 

Next ta gosalkhana^ came the secret-cham- 
ber called kalabatkhana where all confidential 
intelligences were being properly attended to or 
despatched by tlie officers. 

This was, of course, a whit smaller than the 
former ones but it was perhaps the most 
importannt seat of administration; and hence no 
one except a high official could gain an access 
to its precincts without lei or hindrance. 

Far away from the secret- chamber were 
the royal pavilions in rather gorgeous and 
glittering ensemble of stately but picturesque 
sight. Silk, muslin, cotton and golden laces 
w^re hung on their sides and fringes whereas 
huge silver-decorated door-mats and shimmering 
velvets in mauve and pink composed floor- 
coverings and furnishings. 


Then came the rangmahdl, the eolourfu] 
pleasure ‘salon’ of the Moghul emperors with all its 
varnish, aroma, glamour and brilliance running 
riot in varied gamut and patterns. 

This had nice screens hung on silken cords 
and supplied the most dainty relish of music, 
dance and pleasantries for which the Moghul 
palate was just so proverbially fastidious. 

The Moghul queens as well as the Begums 
were very keen and captious about toilet and used 
rather a peculiar face massage and pomade, 
perhaps the best amongst the cosmetics of the 
time, and also used scents mostly preserved iit 
eaekets having silver lock and key. 

Beautiful streets ran through this camp-city in 
neat and ordeily fashion: each having been lined 
up by rows of tents. A few paces off the main 
gate, stood the music-stand, where veteran royal 
pipers would often play the tune of an enthral- 
ling song. I 

A lillle ahead of this place was built the 
sentry-box where every officer of the army kept 
an incessant round of watch and ward every 
hour by rotation. 

A majority of tenls would be occupied by 
officers, soldiers, servants and other menials; 
while munition, food and essential records were 
kept in well-prolrctcd tents. 

Curiously enough, the Moghuls were very 
fond of pet animals and hence, large varieties of 
be^ists and birds would accompany them during 
their tours. Thus, in their camp’ng city specially 
made tents were erected for the upkeep of ele- 
phants, steeds, dogs, buffaloes and cats. 

These would help the emperor during hunts 
or in the display of a kind of mock-fight to the 
amusement and fun of the royal dignitaries. 

This vast camp had its market held in spa- 
cious halls of canvas within its enclosures. There 
were small restaurants that supplied drinks> 
medicated syrup, delicious fruit-chips, varieties 
of condiments and confectioneries. 

The Moghul Emperor was very fond of th6 
Ganges water, that was often boiled, filtered, 
cooled with ammonia and finally preserved in 
cold storage. 

The procession that accompanied the empe- 
ror on the occasion of his visit to any province 
or city was singularly charming. 

He rode either a horse or a well-caparisoned 
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cl^hftDt; somctimesy his throne ivy>uld. be caiTifeU the foot-men carrying what are called itss€UifUiSf 
on shoulders of gorgeously-dressed bearers. long thick chibs of silver^ each on every foot-mteV . 

Elephants decked in a motley of varied shoulder. At the upper ends of these rods were 
ornaments, painted in sandal, offered a majestic soldered efifigies of various animals like fish, 
fore-ground of the imperial train. The hoivdas crocodile, etc., etc. 

or enthroned seats on elephant-back would look Then followed the band of musicians — 
like ao many little golden castles in colour, nakibs — ^blowing trumpets and singing sweet 
design, magnificence and opulence. Only imperial anthems. Behind them came the corn- 
royal members would be seated on these glitter- manders, called mansabdars, each on his charger 
ing hawdas. with lieutenant? following close upon their heels. 

At the four corners of each howda were Then, paced up in rhythmic gait or trot 

erected small columns of gold and silver, ovci and majestic canter, squadrons of cavalry and 
which floated a canopy of the finest velvet with infantry with a panoply of mails and drawn-up 
pearl-sewn tassels. swords, displaying grandeur. Thus, looking at the 

When the procession started, the prominent camp of the Great Moghuls, one would be remind- 
officials and the princes would follow it up cd of the beautiful motto in Persian calligraphy 
on horse^back. the wall of the interior of the ever-memorable 

There would be at least a hundred elephants Dewani Khas: ‘^If there be a paradise on earth, 
in a State-procession. In front would proceed it is this: it is this; it is this!” 

: 0 : 


BCX)K REVIEWS 

Books ill the principal European and Indian languages are reviewed in 
T’/ifl Modem Review. But Reviews of all books sent cannot he guaranteed. 
Newspapers, periodicals, school and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints 
of magazine articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed. The receipt of books 
received for review cannot be acknowleged, nor can ^ any^ enquiries relating 
thereto answered. No criticism of book-reviews and notices is published. 

Editor, The Modern Review. 

ENGLISH I alive reliefs from which the figure of the 

THE JOURNAL OF THE BIHAR RE- Master was taken over by the Scythian rulers 
SEARCH SOCIETY (Buddha Jayanti Special and used in the new medium of stone or metal, 
issue, 1966): Vol. I. F^. 3S2. Price Rs. 10. This furnishes a vindication, by a completely 

new argument, of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy’s 
The twenty-six papers comprised in the indigenous origin of the Buddha 

special issue of this well-known Indological ij^age ^hich was disputed by Dr. W. W. Tarn. 
Journal cover the fields of archaeology, history. Mention may be made also of No. >19 {Chakra 
.literature, religion and philosophy. For lack of Brahmanical and Buddhistic Scriptures by 
space it is possible to notice here only the most b. R. Sharma) giving a learned account of the 
important of these contributions. Under the significance of this symbol from the Rigvedic 
head ‘Archaeology’, special mention should be times onwards and leading to the conclusion 
made of the article No. 18 {Significance of that “the symbolism of chakra, the conception 
Buddha Images on Arunent Indian Coinage by of chakravartin, and the phrase ‘turning the 
S.V.Sohoni), in which the writer, after identify. T,-heel’ are definitely pre-Buddhist” (p. 244). 
ing the figure on a much-discussed coin of Maues Reference may also be made to No. 13 (Sites in 
and the Buddha figures on certain types of Rajgir ae^odated with the Buddha and his. 
Kaniehka’s and Huvishka’s coins, throws out disciples by D. N. Sen) giving an exhaustive 
tile ingenious TOggestion ^ of the ori^n^ of the list of identifications of those sites by a veteran 
Buddha image in the indigenous scroll-like nar- student of the subject. Another interesting paper 
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is No. 1 (The Botataung Pagoda, Rangoon, by 
Maung Ohn Ghine) containing the story of dis- 
covery of the relic-casket inside the old Bud- 
dhist stupa which was destroyed by British 
bombing during the last War, the antiquities 
comprising a unique terracotta plaque with the 
figure of Buddha and an inscription (of which 
however we have unfortunately the briefest 
notice) . On the other hand, one fails to under- 
stand why the old papers of V. H. Jackson on 
the identification of two ancient sites in South 
Bihar (No. 20) and the identity of the so-called 
Bodh-Gaya plaque by the late Or. O. B. 
Spooner, Vincent A. Smith and Sten Konow 
(Nos. 21-23) should be reproduced in full with- 
out any fresh light being thrown upon the pro- 
blems concerned. Under the head ‘History’ we 
have tile useful paper No. 15 (A Rcvoiuation of 
Buddhism in Bihar and the T'ttar Pradesh, 
c. 635-1197 A.O., by Bhakat Prasad Mazum- 
dar) bringing together epigraphic and literary 
evidence (part of the latter being repeated 
simultaneously in No. 3) to indicate the sur- 
vival of Buddhism in those areas down to the 
12th century A.D. The painstaking account 
(No. 2) of Buddha's wanderings in Anga and 
^lagadha derived ‘‘rom references in the Pali 
(anon by B. C. Law may aLo be men- 
tioned in this connection. Under the head 
‘Literature’, we may notice No. 11 (Cultural 
importance of Sanskrit literature preserved in 
Tibet by A. S. Altekar) containing an unneces- 
•-iirily prolonged description of the Sanskrit MSS. 
Rcently discovered in Tibet along with a detailed 
account of three MSS. in the collection of the 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute of Patna. 
This is usefully supplemented by No. 16 
(Jnanasrimitra and his works by Anantalal 
Thakur) containing an important notice of the 
works and teachings of a great Buddhist philo- 
.sopher hitherto known only from quotations, 
which are comprised in the collection last- 
named. Tile remaining papers mostly come 
under the head ‘Religion and Philosophy’, the 
least satisfactory being No. 25 (Magical beliefs 
and superstitions in Buddhism) containing a 
long and rambling account disfigured by 
numerous printing mistakes in the spelling and 
transliteration of proper names. Mention may 
be made lastly of the thoughtful paper No. 14 
(Influence of Buddhism on Indian thought and 
culture by Satkari Mookerjee) covering, though 
not comprehensively, a very wide and important 


field. 


U. N. Ghobhal ' 


PROGRESS OF A PILGRIMAGE: By 
Suresh Ramabhai. AkhU Bharat Sarv Seva Sangk. 
Rajghat, Benares. Price Rs. S-8. 

“Six years have since passed. Now all those 
uho take his (Gandhiji’s) name, all those who 
icceived his love bounteously, all of them like 
me are on trial” — said Acharya Vinoba Bhave 
on the sixth death anniversary of Mahatma 
Gandhi (January 30, 1954). The Acharya 

under.statos. The nation as a whole fathered by 
the departed groat is on trial. 

Vinoba's mi‘'bion of begging land for the 
liindk,«.s from village to village is called Bhoodan 
(Land-gift) . From this majestic parent stem 
have sprouted such noble branches as ‘Sampattb 
dan’ (property-gift) , ‘Buddhidan’ (Intellect- 
gift), ‘Shramadan’ (Labour-gift), ‘Jeevana- 
clan’ (Life-gift) and ‘Gramadan’ (Village- 
gift). Like Gandhiji, whose disciple and follower 
he claims to be — and he is so in reality — 
Vinoba jiours out his ideas in his postprayer 
dibcus.'.ions every day and these discourses are 
a lecord of the development of Gandhian 
thought '-ince the Mahatma left his mortal coils. 
A record of Vinoba’s ‘Pada Yatra’ (trek) from 
village to village is “a record of the progress 
of the unique moral and social revolution he 
has set in motion.” 

Vinoba laiinclwd the ‘Bhoodau’ movement 
in violencc-sli.'ikcn Tclengana six years ago 
when Ram Chandra Reddy surrendered his 
’ d demanded by the landless Ilarijans of the 
Pocham-palli village. The wiseacres maintained 
that this first land-gift and those which followed 
immediately “had been made because of the 
background of Communist terror.” Subsequent 
events, however, showed that people responded 
to Vinoba’s call even when there was no commu- 
nist or other terror lurking in the background. 
Doubting Thomases now took the field and 
argued that enougli land for the countiy*e land>- 
less millions could not be obtained by begging. 
Vinoba decided to make Bihar a test-case and 
an example. From the Uttar Pradesh he crossed 
into Bihar on September 14, 1952 and left Ibe 
State for West !^ngal on the New Year’s eve, 
1955, after a stay of 839 days. He had fixed 
Bihar’s ,quota of land-gift at thirty-two lakhs 
acres. More than twenty-two lakhs of aorep 
(22,32,474.36 acres) had been collect^ before 
he left. 

• 

The Bhoodan movement, in Vinoba’e own 
words, is “essentially a moral movement.” 
‘•‘Mine,’’ says Vinoba, “is not so much to pfco- 
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vide food to the hungry as is to bring it home 
to the people that before they take their food, 
they must shai^ it with others. I want to create 
on atmosphere of giving in this age of taking so 
that non-possession and co-operation, in place 
of ownership and competition, may be the basis 
of life.” What is Vinoba’s ultimate objective? 
In his own words, “Through Bhoodan I want to 
bring equality in the political, economic and 
tocial sphicres. I want that every village must 
have its own arrangement of education, indus- 
tries and crafts, land-distribution, defence, 
marketing and every village should have a 
Mandal to decide about the things to be sold or 
purchased from without. This is what I call 
Sarvodaya. This is also the foundation of 
Samya-yogi Samaj” 

Will the objective be achieved? Will 
Vinoba’s target — collection of five crore acres of 
land by 1957 — be reached? They may. They may 
not. But Vinoba, the “man of mock majesty” 
will yet go down in history as one of the great 
Indians of all times. He is one of the very few, 
who enables us to retain our faith in humanity, 
its sins of commission and omission notwith- 
standing. 

Suresh Ramabhai gives in simple English 
a thrilling account of Vinoba Bhabe’s progress 
through Bihar. He and his associates arc all pil- 
grims in the truest sense of the term. The shrine 
of ‘Sarvodaya’ (good of all to the fullest extent) 
is the cherished destination, Vinoba’s trek 
through rural India is a unique pilgrimage and 
a noore apposite title for the book under review 
could have been hardly thought of. 

The book bears the impress of the author’s 
sincerity. Maps showing the “pilgrim’s progress” 
through Bihar, a chart showing districtwis© 
the total land-gifts collected in Bihar, an index 
and a few well-reproduced photographs add to 
the value of the book. Printing and binding are 
quite good. 

MAHARANA PRATAP: By Sri Ram 
SharnUi. V.V.R. Institute^ Hoshiarpur. Pr^ce 

Bs. £-8. 

The volume under review is the reprint of 
in earlier edition and shows that it has been 
received well by the n ading public. Maharana 
Etatap Singh of Mewar (1572-1597), who took 
I vow to make his “mother’s milk resplendant,” 
ia one of the great immortals of history. The 
learnt author faithfully narrates the life-story 
his hero and rightly concludes, .“A great 
icaieral, a brave warrior, a successful organiser, 


a prince among men, a generous fo6, Frhtap’s 
name is sure to be honoured wherever these 
virtues are respected.” The simple language and 
the lucid style of the book make it pleasant- 
reading. An index, an exhaustive bibliography, 
and a number of pictures, among others, add to 
the charm and usefulness of the slender volume 
under review. ■ i 

StIDHANSU BiMAIj MOOKHERJI 

ASHRAM OBSERVANCES IN ACTION: 
By M. K. Gandhi, Published by the Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad. Pp. 151. Price 
Re. 1. 

An ashrama as Gandhi conceived it is a 
social laboratory away from the madding crowd 
but ever in touch with society, where social 
problems are studied and solutions offered by 
detached spirits. To read these pages, therefore, 
is to see a great soul in his social laboratory. 
Gandhi says: 

“The reader has, perhaps, now seen that 
the ashrama set out to remedy what it thought 
were defects in our national life from the reli- 
gious, economic, and political standpoints.” 

As with the individual so with the nation, 
character is the foundation of all progress. So, 
in order to build sturdy characters who would 
be leaven to society he insisted on the observ- 
ance of certain rules of conduct by ashramites. 
The book relates the nature and way of observ- 
ance of these rules of conduct. 

Here is a pilgrim on his march with his 
associates. The reader may join the company. 

There are three appendices. The first nar- 
rates the object of the ashrama and the observ- 
ances mcessary for the fulfilment of that object. 
“Gandhi on the Observances” is the head of 
the second. The third gives the rules for Seva- 
gram Ashram. 

Bihendbanath Guha 

MAURITIAN AFFAIRS: Hind Kitabs 
Ltd., S2-S4, Vir Nariman Road, Bomhay-1. 
May, 1957. Price Rs. £. 

This booklet is intended to be an intro- 
ductioil to the present state of affairs in Mauri- 
tius. The island has a remarkable record of 
corporate life, and with the march of events it 
seeks more and more to strengthen its position, 
and in the present volume we are presented wi^ 
reproduction of articles on the subject of Mauri- 
tius. Culturally, politically and historically 
there is a bond between India and Mauritius, 
and we may hope that this bond will grow 
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siroiiger and stronger in course of time. The 
t^oklet is a link, or is supposed to supply a 
link in addition. 

One wonders if a continued narration of the 
events in the 19th and 20th centuries would not 
have contributed more to the understanding of 
the problem which the Mauritians have faced 
and which they will solve. 

P. R. Sen 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HINDUISM 
— A Philosophical Study: By Satish Chandra 
Chatter jee^ M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy, Calcutta University. Published by the 
author and to be had of Messrs. Das Gupta 
and Co., Ltd., 64 -S, College Street, Calcutta. 
Pp. 178 xiv. Price Rs. 3-8. 

Dr. S. C. Chiatterjee, tlie esteemed author 
ol the book under review^ is an experienced 
lecturer in Indian Philosophy and the learned 
author of three important works on the same 
subject. His excellent introduction to Indian 
philosophy has been widely appreciated and 
already translated in'.o Hindi by Jha and 
Misra. In the present volunte the author gives 
a philosophical interpretation of Hinduism as 
u religion in the liglit of Western thought, since 
he keenly feels an urgent need of such a study 
in our times. “The object of this book,” observes 
the author, “is to present the fundamental prin- 
ciples and doctrines of the Hindu religion with 
its philosophical background, partly implicit in 
the religion itself, but more fully and explicitly 
stated in the different systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy. Those who are not conversant with 
Hindu philosophy are, therefore, apt to mis- 
understand and misrepresent Hindu religion.” 

This book divided into twelve readable 
chapters with an index and a bibliography of 
fifteen valuable works referred to, is meant to 
serve the purposes of the University stu- 
dents as well as general readers interested in 
Hindu philosophy and religion. In the first 
chapter the thoughtful author attempts a decent 
definition of Hinduism and the Central teach- 
ing of its original scriptures and observes that 
it is a monistic religion. “Hinduism may thus 
be regarded”, the author rightly remarks, “as a 
unique form of monotheism which believes 
rather in the unity of gods in God, rather than 
the denial of gods for God.” In the following 
chapters the nature of God, conception of self, 
theory of the world, doctrine of rebirth, law of 
Karma, doctrine of bondage end liberation. 


Raja-yoga, Bhakti-yoga, Jnana-yoga as well 
as Karma-yoga are discussed with profound 
scholarship and clarity with profuse quotations 
from our main scriptures. In the second chap- 
ter while describing tlie immanent nature of 
God the erudite author gives to my surprise a 
suitable quotation from my Bengali translation 
of the Chandi. I am afraid, the erudite author 
is not aware of my English rendering of the 
Devi-mahatmya published years ago in Madras, 
from which it would have been easier to quote 
the same. During the masterly treatment of 
subjects mentioned above, basic scriptures like 
Rig-Veda, various Upanishads, Gita, Devi- 
Bhagavata, Prakarma Panchika, Vishnu Bhagia- 
vata, Mianu Smriti, Yogasutras, Brahmasutras 
and others as well as Western authorities like 
William James, Martincau, Harold Hoffding 
and the like are quoted aptly. The book has 
been immensely interesting, informative and 
authoritative and rightly deserves a perusal by 
the publie and students concerned. 

SWAMI Jagadiswahananda 

TOWARD PLURALIST SOCIETY: By K. 
K. Sinha. Published by Writers' House, HI, 
Park Street, Calcutta-17. Pp. x -f- £08. Price 
Rs. 8. 

In this collection of essays, Shri Sinha, 
a well-known journalist and prominent leader 
of the Radical Democratic Movement analyses 
'"e of the current problems facing the Indian 
Society to conclude that it is onlj^ through the 
promotion of a pluralist society, offering scope 
for development equally to the other forces 
along with the political one, that one could 
hope to achieve an improvement upon the 
existing order. The essays are an index of the 
wide range of the author’s interest and know- 
ledge. The topics discussed range from the prob- 
lem of loneliness in life to economic planning of 
society, India’s foreign policy, the role of poli- 
tical parties, the personality of Pandit Jawahar- 
ial Nehru and so on. The author’s manner of 
presentation of the topics is provocative and 
the reader would find much food for thought 
the discussions even though he may not always 
agree with the author. The book, taken as a 
whole, is a welcome addition to the literature 
dealing with socio-economic criticism. The price 
however seems to be a bit too much for tide 
country.* 

8[obhas Chamoba Sassj^b 
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HAMARI ARTHIK SAMASYAEN: By G. 
P. Gupta. Rama Prasad and Sons, Agra. Pp. 
SS9. Price Rs. 5. 

This is a collection of the author’s fifty 
essays, ■written from time to time, on our various 
economic problems, such as, Food, Rural Re- 
construction, Industry, Five-Year Plan, Colombo 
Flan, Capital, Labour, Banking and Commer- 
cial Education. They are marked by a basic 
background, which can easily enlighten the mind 
of the lay reader. 

G. M. 

GUJARATI 

■ ISHU KHRIST: By Kvihorlal Ghanashyam- 
.das Mashrwwala, Navajiban PrakaRhan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad. Reprint from Revised and En- 
larged Edition, in 1941. Published in March, 
1957. Price ten annas only. 

The 1st edition of this book dates as far 
back as <1925, and it was intended to be of a 
series of biographies of great men wlio were 
supposed to be incarnations of God. Mashruwala 
certainly had no faith in the work of proselytiz- 


ing associated witb Christianity but-he had 
deep reverence for Christ, and he had the convic- 
tion that Christianity as he understood it had 
something yet to give to tlie world. It is surpris- 
ing to note what immense care he took in order 
to present the story as a thing fresh and bright. 

It is divided into three parts — the first part 
deals with the life of Jesus Christ, with the 
background of John the Baptist, the birth and 
activities of Jesus, his worship of Truth, perse- 
cution and crucifixion; the second part contains 
the two sermons and the eighteen allegories and 
also some sayings of Christ; the third part deals 
with short but critical observation and a short 
glossary of about 3 score words. 

Even in preparing this glossary Mashru- 
wala shows how thorough he had been; he 
had in his text given the names as pronounced 
by a Jew of learning, but in the glossary he gives 
(lie corresponding English term because it is 
only the latter that we are conversant ■with. It 
i; a work of striking originality and deserves 
Ui be translated into other modern Indian 
languages. 

P. R. Sen 
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Third Impression 

THE LAST MESSAGE OF 
SHRI KRISHNA 

{Text With Englisd Translation And Notes) 

By 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 

Bhagavdn Shri Krishna on the eve of his exit from the arena of the 
world gave His parting instructions to His beloved Devotee and follower, 
Uddhava, which form the main portion of the Eleventh Book of the 
great Hindu Scripture, Shrimad-BhAgavatam. These teachings are as 
important as those found in the QitA. The Present Volume contains 
the immortal dialogue between Shri Krishna and Uddhava. 

Size : Crown 8vo. Pages : 376-f-viL Price : Rs. 4/8 

Mne printing with excellent get-up 
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Gilbert Murray 

In an article in The Aryan Path Derek 
Stanford pays deservedly li.gh tribute to 
Prolessor Oiiotil Murray, worl..-knowri intellec- 
tual and hunianuarian leader, who recently 
passed away at ihe age of ninety -orir;. Prule&sor 
Murray’s verse-tianslations of classical Greek 
drainaiisls helped bridge the g^df between the 
modern man ouls.de the pale ol* classical 
education and the culture in which much of 
Wibieiii inielleclual lile is rooted : 

On May 20lli Gilbert George Aime Murray 
died at Boar’s Hill, Oxford, aged ninety-one. 
A great Iltllcnist, u great huinanisL, aid a'l 
indefatigable worker for peace, this holder ol 
the Order of Merit comb iicd the preciser claims 
of scholarship with the broader obligations to 
mankind in general. JNineteenth-cuitury 1 bcKi- 
lism was fed by three slrt ains of thought : by 
Evangelical Christianity, by Ulililaiian ethics 
and economics, and by Classical Graeco-Roman 
culture. Dr. Murray’s liberalism derived from 
the third source. Ac:Live in so many cunUm- 
poiary affairs, he was essentially a iiiiuleentn- 
ceniuiy lincral, not in the mode and direction of 
his thought, but in his high principles and moral 
idealism. 

A few of the offices held by him indicate 
his two cardinal concerns. From 1903-36, he 
was Regius Piofcssor ol Gicek at Oxford. Fiom 
1923-iif^, he was Chairman of the League of 
Nations Union; and from 1923-40, he was 
President of the International Committee ol 
Intellectual Co-operation. To sonic, then, Dr. 
Muriay was known as a researcher into Gieek 
culture; to some, as a singularly popular trans- 
lator of the Greek dramatists; and to olheis, us 
a practical planner of peaceful policy between 
the nations. But these three activities were in 
fact united, and derived from his passion for 
civilization, wihich the study of Greek first 
opened to him. What, for many savants, has 
begun and ended as a philological passion — a 
somewhat confined cult of the letter — became, 
for Gilbert Muriay, a fountainhead of culture; 
a source of courage, sanity and wisdom. Viewmg 
the classics, in the words of Scott Holland, as 
II 


a record of ‘Mead heroisms,’* he was led to 
piomote their spir.t and lesson in tcims 
applicable to the present day. Thus history, 
winch others may regard as a knowledge of liio 
daies ot' battles, pacts and kings, was lor luin 
somcihiiig ricnei, mure alive a. id pnilosop.iic. 
It waS, as Lord Acton put it, *‘a coiiliiiuous 
development, not a burden on Uie memory but 
an iiluiumai.ion ol the soul.’’ 

Dr. Muriay’s vicw'i of politics and culture 
was not that ol the specialist, a point he iiius- 
tiales in his Greek Stud.es 19^16 J by the loliuw- 
ing anecdote : 

“1 v\o members of the House of Commons 
were once cii5>cu5.sing wny it v^as iiiat ^»Ar. 
Gtaustonc, wticii compared with such lugaiy a.;ie 
ami iiiuubii luus colleagues as Joseph L.iiaiimci- 
lam and bir Charits Bilke, seemed to tower 
above liicm by a soil oi ‘greatness’ ol iimid 

and ci»ai deter. One tbmg is' said one ol Uieiii, 
‘mat iVii'. Liiadslone spenua his sp^ie t-me icud- 
ing Homer and Plato and Dante and the Dane, 
Wuici'cas Diikc and Cnamberlain mosliy rt^ad 
blucbooks.’ ” 

Now Dr. Murray readily conceded that the 
Pialo-ieading siatesiaaii today may appear 
ralber tne ainaicur when set beside me 
pol-tician who considers himself “a suUcicor of 
Uie nalioii” (whose iuiuiioii is to uu,enu to 
Ills “tlieiits’ imeiests, not to indulge in unsel- 

lishness on the.r benali or to secure Inein a 
ic»vuid 111 heaven ) . iNonethelcss, Or, muiray 
believed that civilization and Us aiiienit.es arc 
best prescived by tnose wno have icamt to 
budge ilie gap between slat sties and the aiiuieut 
classics — tile uiileicnt disciplines ol tne blue- 
book and ot Homer. Ceitai-.ly the eieiaciu of 
Hellenic lliougiiL colour. iig ins discussion of 
peace 15 rtspoiisible lor iiu untempc.ed idciaiiSni. 
The student of hubris or calamitous pride, 

revealed in the great Greek trageaies, knows 

that man is prone to evils not to be sent riien- 
taliy dismissed. But this docs not mean Inat 
a cynical theory of raw opportunism (or 
realpol’tik a 3 the Germans once called it) is any 
more justified than a preg-amme of iiaivo 
utopianism. Between these two conflicting ex- 
ti ernes, Dr. Murray sought out a third way : 
one of idealism founded on fact. 
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As might be expected from a Greccian, Dr. 
Murray’s pacifism was of a qualified order. His 
theory of peace is set forth in the first chapter 
of h-s book The Urdeal of This GeneraUon 
(1929). lie begins by repudiating the idea of 
it as ‘‘a negative thing, a mere respite from 
action and feeling.” Piaee, he tells us, drawing 
upon Aristotle’s definition of happiness, is 
‘'unimpeded activity”- -the condition in which 
man can most satisfa<’lorily nnswor, without 
interference, the call of the “good life.” This 
dynamic notion of prate finds a place within it 
for strife and compel tion, but the strife which 
it conjridt.M's pei!ni.'*^siblc and natinal is not the 
politic zt d \iolence of war, wihich Dr. Murray 
liLiiiorou^ly descr I es as “one particular devei<')p- 
ment of the piinciple of strife, just as Hlutbcara's 
housthold was one particular de\elupinent of the 
principle of maiiiage.’* 

He continues ; 

“War is not an instinct, it is a form of 
slate action. Ir is not an clement in human 
nature, it is part of a politic il programme.” 

One of the objc; lions to a hypothetical 
condition of uniiil(MTi<p:ed ptac is tiiat 
it would can've niankuul to slag'iate as a pond 
wlose wa’e s are long unstiir('.l. Dr. Murray 
replied to this by distin^uisli ng liclwccn idleness 
and Itisiire. The former be J-ecs as migative, 
as time expended but niifLilfilled ; the latter 
as poMlive, t ine fn ely used for ?elf“ 

deveiepment. 'I'lie firsi he ronsideis as a 
peculia. ly bnibari:ni stiiic of duration; the 
second iwh eh he '^ays \va'> *’i!:vpalcd 1)/ the 
Greek") as ind'-peij>al)ly boiiiid up with the 
c:ow“ih of the in> isidual inbul. Regarding the 
L>p nion that looks to Avar as a srhool of 
eiiaracter, Dr. Min i ay's idoit is trenchant. He 
remarks : 

“It is like looking to famines and pestilences 
to secure the inipioveim nt of public health and 
keep the indcst y of dm tors up to standard. 
It is like wisliing busi!it*sMii('n to have rascally 
partne:s and baFikiujit credittus, in order to 
secure their Impcc alilc iiprightmrs and fortitude 
in paying their di’bts, and thus promot.ng the 
ultimate protjicrity of the eounliy.” 

If w’e subject Dr. Murray's campaign for 
peace to a scaiciiing cr.llcism, wc inav perhaps 
con&ider that, on the llicoir'.ical side, it has 
been based too solely on concepts drarvn from 
Graeco-Roman culture; and that the virtues of 
other civilizations — Oriental and Islamic, for 
example — have not sufficiently been co opted. 
The world we know now, so politically divided, 
u uniteti by tiansport to a degree w'^ich ike 


European humanist even between the last two 
wars could hardly have anticipated. 

While most of us have heard of W^alter 
Pater’s statement that all art aspires to the 
condition of music, a notion we may not have 
entertained is that all harmonious creations of 
man, from literature and philosophy to law and 
civic planning, derive fioni the Greek idea of 
“music,” or measure or proportion, as we 
may lenn il\ To find, then, on this 
tissumplion an ardent international policy-cons- 
tructor figuring as a servant of the Muses is 
what our logic would lead us to expect; and in 
just such double reins has Dr. Miii ray’s imagina- 
tion run. When the volumes of other pods were 
selling in their scanty tens and hundreds, his 
translations of the Greek diamatisls w'crc b^ing 
purchased in iheir tens of thousands. It is tiun 
that the young Mr. Eliot dijvolcd some of his 
more opinionated sall.es to these renditions, but 
even that could not eon found their popular iiy, 
and in many schools where no Greek is taught 
they are often included in the English “set 
leading.” 

It is not the place here to renew these old 
wars, but those who seek to revisit the field may 
turn to Mr. Eliol’s tssay Euiip^dcs and Professor 
Murray (1918). Two points, however, m.iy be 
remarked upon. Eiist, tliat il is odd to have 
Mr. El ol attacking Dr. Munay for falsely 
rendering the original Greek when the chief poet 
in his,oAvn camp to li:i\e altenipled s'lnilar ta^ks, 
namely Mr. Pound, is such a notoiioiis inisiiaus- 
lator. At lea«5t we can be sure that Dr. Muiray 
knew; the meaning of llip Greek, wbertas with 
Mr. Pound this assmanre cannot be granted; 
and, sicondly, that Mr. Eliot is incoireci in 
describing Dr. Murray’s Greek veise-lranslalion 
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as insignificant’" Prc-Rephaelite writing. The 
poetic convention of the ‘‘Aesthetic School” 
left no room for the comic element — a talent 
quite demonstrably possessed by Dr. Murray as 
his versions of Aristophanes make plain. In 
verse, his chief gift was that of lyricism; in prose, 
that of easy natural clearness. In the translation 
of his choruses from the Greek drama it Avas 
more the buoyant melody of Shelley than the 
elowVr-moving music of Rossetti and his group 
which influenced Dr. Murray. 

Spirit, Spirit, lift the shaken 

Splendour of thy tos'^iiig foirhcs! 

All the meadow flashes scorches: 

Up, lacchus, and awaken ! 

Come, thou star that hr'ngcst light 
To the darkness of oiir rite. 

Till thine old men Ic 'p as young men, 

leap wilJi every thought forsaken. 

There was a liardihood tiboul Dr. Murray 
which many deep thinkers are inclined to lose. 


A long look at the Avorst ncilher daunted nor 
sapped his energy. Thus, he was able to write 
that the “physical world is not only non-moral, 
it is more alien from man than the human mind 
can conceive,” yet add the following all- 
important rider : 

. . .in my opinion, whatever bearing 
(such) urgumints may have on a trans endentai 
theory of ethics they do not lou'h a human 
theory. If sin has no dlecl on the solar s\slem, 
neither has prussic acid; but it remains poison- 
ous.’’ I 

It Avas this charactcrisli^ of brave common 
sense which cmblcd li iii to fa^'e the future with- 
out an intelh’ -tLfal loss of nerve “Of course 
all is in danger,” he adnnt’ed in liis ser es of 
bro::dca'?t Iccluns and the Modern 

If odd (19o3). “Rut I scr no leason to doubt 
that our Ch.islari o; Ilellcnii civilization is on 
the right road : fcilalidy no reason to lower our 
traditional standards or abate our old courage,'" 
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THE MODERN REVIEW 

Uniqueness of Gandhiji^s Philosophy 
of Truth 

Adam Adil writes in The Bombay Civic 
Journal : 

In the East and West, from time immemo- 
rial, sages and seers have evolved philosophies 
of truth; but these philosophies were mostly 
mystical or metaphys cal, understood by the 
learned and wise. But Caiulhiji’s philosophy 
was not mystical or metaphysical; it appealed 
to the imagination of the common man, for, 
Candhiji s experments with truth we:e conducted 
in a life so natural to the common man. His 
teachings were reasoned out with acute common 
feme, applicable to the common and universal. 
Herein lies Gandliiji*s unique greatness. 

To Gandhiji only truth was the uUimaie 
value of life and the univeise. To many 
philosophers and seers before him, ih* re v\erc 
other ul-irnate values b.cs'des Tmtth. To Plato 
it was Goodness and Beauty, to Epicurus it 
wrs pleasure, to Philo it was peace, to Kabir 
in India it was perfect bliss, to Tagore it was 
beauty and joy, and to Lin Yutang it is l»ie 
li\ing of life itself. To C indh ji, however, 
truth included all such values, and therefore, it 
was the supreme value. 

Again, to him every a«pc(’t of truth was 
rerl, capable of being iranslalul into practice 
In everyday life. 

Keats had sung, ‘Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty.’ But Keats had not reached ilie summit 
of realisation either in ropcct of Beauty or of 
Truth. What he referred to yias aesthetic beauty 
— '.he beauty of external form. Even granting 
that Kelt’s conception was of a higher order, 
lie tried to reach Truth through Bianiy. But 
Candhiji chose the other way round. Instead 
of finding Truth through Beautv, as many poets 
and aiti^ts have done, he prefericd to diFCover 
Beauty through Truth. He said, “To my mind 
Socrates wps most lieauiiful because he was the 
most truthful man of his times, though he was 
rega d^d ph\sically the ugliest in Greece.” He 
asks the artists to do likewhe and says, “When- 
ever men begin to s‘*e Beauty through Truth, 
then true art arises.” 

As for the ethical s’gnificancc of truth, 
Gandhi ji seems to agree with the conception of 
early Judaism, which look truth to be faithful- 
ness and consistency of good character. 

Gancihiii remarks. “The word Satya (truth) 
is derived from ‘Sat’ (‘to be’), then ‘Salya’ is 
belong — Nothing but Truth has existence — Better 
that Truth should be railed ‘God’ 'than ‘God’ 
‘Tiuth’ — 1 worshio God as Truth only.” Again, 
“Mv un form experience hus convin(?ed me that 
there is no other Cod than Truth. Where there 
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is Truth, there is knowledge, pure and simple/’ 

During his visit to the continent of Europe 
in 1931, Gandhiji was asked why he regarded 
Truth as God. He replied, “In my early youth, 

I was taught to lepeat what in Hindu scriptures 
are known as the thousand names of God. 1 
came to study Islam, I found that Islam too 
had manv names of God. I would say, with 
those which say Cod is Love, that God is Love. 
But deep down in me I used to say 
that though Cod may be Love, Co l is Truth 
after all. If it is possible for the human tongue 
to give the fullest dc^ciiplion of God, 1 have 
come to the conclusion that for myself God is 
Truth. But two years ago (1929), I went a 
step further and said that Truth is God. You 
will see the fine distinction between the two 
statements that ‘God is Truth’ and ^Trulh is 
God.’ !' came to that conclusion after a con- 
tinuous and relentless search aLer Trutli, which 
I Ixgan ncaily fifty yeais ago. This definition 
gave me greatest spiritual satisfaction.*’ 

What is the path that leads to Truth To 
Candliiji the patli that leads to Truth is love 
which embraces everything in the univeise. And 
lie found and stuck entirely to a new conciplion 
of love. To him love was no mere sentiment. 
It was the sternest and most prOct'cal reality. 
Love, in its practical implications, was ‘Ah msa,’ 
non-violence. “Search ufter Truth without non- 
violence is impossible. Trulli and non-violence 
aie inseparable like the two sides of a coin. Non- 
violence is the means and Truth is the end. ’ 
Again, “To see the universal and all-pervading 
spirit of Truth face to face, one must be able to 
lovc even the meanest of cieation as oneself/' 

lie insisted that in the maich towards 
Truth, hatred, violence anger, over-indiilgeixe 
and evil passions must be given up. And a 
successful search of truth meant complete dcll- 
veranre from the conflict between love and 
hatred and happiness and misery. 

Gandhiji believed that at last love and non- 
violence must succeed, preparing tl e way for 
the era of truth. “The unreal is' bound to be 
conquered by the real,” and “on this path there 
is no defeat.” 

He says, “If you would sw^im on the bosom 
of the ocean of Truth, vou must reduce your* 
self to zero.” Again, “The setker after truth 
must be humbler than the dust.” “Humility is 
the fount of courage.” 

Gandhiji insisted on prayer : “One discovers 
truth by pat’ent endeavour and silent prayer.’" 

The seeker after truth must wcloom® othsr 
people’s scrutiny of his chaiactcr. He must 
admit mistakes, be open to correction and alone 
for the wrong done. “Confession is a means of 
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even greater purification He must be frank ^nd spirit. Therefore it is called Soul Force.” 
and plain of speech. *‘He will not mai:gn his Candhiji knew, however, that the p?lh of 

enemies and flatter his friends.” He mual ihmk Truth was not an easy one. “This path is 

Truth, speak Truth and act Truth. “A life of Flraiglu and narrow as a razor’s edge, though 
truth is a life of service.” “Freedom from ill for me it has been ihc quickest and the easiest.’’ 
attachments is the realisation of God as Truth.’* Speaking of his own search for Tiuth, bo 

Gandhiji also desiicd that the seeker after observes, “Far be it from me to claim any 
truth must keep an honest account not only of (](OTrc of perfertinn for my experiments with 
the money he spends, but even of the ininutis, 'y/utb. 1 claim for them nothing more ibai 
hours and days he expends. For. not a singh ^ s ienti-l who, though corducl n'i liis 

pie, not a single minute, hour or day sliouid bj experiments with the utmost accuracy, forc- 
wasted. thought and minuteness, never claims any 

As regards the innate relation between fm:!| ly about Ins rom lnsions, but keeps an 

Truth and Satyagiaha, Gandhiji remarked, t pen mind regarding them.” 
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Infra-Red Radiation in the Atmosphere 

A New Weather Factor ? 

Walter Themer cliscusacs about Infi'a-Red 
Radiation in the Atmosphere in the Deutsche 
Korrespondenz, August 2U, 19.37: 

Dk. Hamburg — In our atmosphere there is a 
constant cuirent of infra red radiation. Infia- 
red rays arc heat ia)s of great pene! ration the 
use of wh'ch in medicine and ttchnologv is well- 
known. In the almo’^phcre these rays ciusc a 
considerable tuinover of energy, aid it is ihcuglit 
that these energetic processes coii'^litulc a new 
factor in the formation of the wealhcr — a fa' tor 
that has so far passed u'lnoticed. Wilhhi tli^ 
framework of the International Ccophyc c 1 Year 
this radiation process is going to be studied oi a 
global scale. The German Research As'==ocintion 
will take part in ih’s world-wide scientific rlTorl 
with two operations. Thicc German scientists 
have arrived in the Central American Keoubl c 
of San Sabador to oliserve infra-red radiation in 
a tropical nlmosphere. In Germanv, a scries of 
hi"h-n]titude cs'cnls w’M arnngcd bv th“ 
Aerologicnl Sfn^'on of Muni h with a view to 
investiernting infra-red radiation in llie npji^r 
troposphere and the lower stTatesph^ re fO to 12 
miles). A nsefnl method for these investigations 
has been \vk)rked out in Germany in the labt few 
years. 

Pilotless Pat.lons Hapto from the 
Stratosphere 

On the basis of laborntory rxpcnmcnls, 
scient'sts had nreviou'Iv been able to form some 
idea as to radJ-nion nmees^es in ibo^'c altitudes. 
In 1954 and 1955, Munieli scientists were thn 
first to send pilotbss balloons nn into tbe stra- 
tosphere for the purpo'^c of radioing ba<"k data 
on the infra-red radiation observed. The 
German Research Association had organised flic 
experiment as a jo’nr enterp:i«e by the Meteoro- 
logical Institute of Munich’s University, dirc'-lcd 
bv Professor Geiger, and the Aerolog’cal Station 
of the German Meteorological Service at 
Munich under Dr. Muller. 

During the night, sm*^!! pilotless balloons 
were sent up from the aerodrome at Munirli- 
Riem. Thev ca''r*ed an ingenion«5 device for 
measuring the radiation current. The de\irc, 
W'eighing onlv 40 grams cons’sls of four veiv 
thin aluminium plates, two facing upwards and 
two facing downwards. The plates are blacken- 


ed in order to increase the absorption of radia- 
tion. They absorb the infra ied rays travelling 
across the dark atmosphere and arc wamicj in 
the process. The d(‘grce of warming varies with 
tbe inlcnsily of tlio ladiation, Avhich in turn 
vaiies with altitude. “Thermistors” are connec- 
ttd with the aluminium plates; they serve as 
“mcirsuiing anlennac.” They consist of eemi- 
eonducling matciial Ike the liaiisistors from 
which the second part of llirlr name is derived. 
Now semi conductors have one impoitant pro- 
peitv; their electric conducti\ily iiK reuse greaLb 
w ih rising mperaliire, i.r., their resi^ta 'ce 
d<" rcaH^s as tbe tempeialure goes up. Thennistn- 
rl(! rtsi^^lanec is used to conLol 1 owl fre quency 
waves impas'^cd by frequePev-modulUion on the 
r an ier W';n'e of a small rarli'^-trancniitlcr enrried 
by the ballom. A reveiving station on the 
ground registers the f-igrr Is of this rnib^- 
sounding apparatus by means of an automatic 
frequency-recorder. 

Tbe balloon itself is doomed. At a great 
allTnde it bursts owing to it« inter mil gas p"cs- 
sprr* (it is hvdrogeri filled) . a .snfli 'ient balancing 
e\‘ernal prrss’Me now lacking. A par.'U-liMte un- 
foh^s and earric’^ the incfrumf'nt»5 the total wc’gbt 
of which is Ic'is tlian 3 lbs, sifely to earth. Un- 
fortunately they are not always found. The 
rad'o tr'nisrnission enj^iires immediate revislra- 
lion of tip' .mitornatie. obsi r^ atioiis, liowevei, re- 
gardless of flic later fate of the insi rumeiils. 

The Radiation CFRRE^T 

The air is eomjms^d of ga^es. such as oxy^?en 
and nitrogen, lire molecnles of w'*^iif h ^ti'c diato- 
inV. and some additional const ituenis. such as 
carbon dioxide, ozone, and water vapour, have 
iriatomie molecules. All the'^e atoms vibrate, 
they irerform all sorts of nodding movements, 
and thff molecules as a whole ro\ate incessantly. 
The rcstle«?s pmtielrs need a constant supply of 
energy for these caperi" gs, and they get 
it in the shape of ladiat’on coming to 
them! They absorb from solar radiation, 
from radiation emitted bv neighbouring 
molecules, and from rays coming up from 
the surface of the earth. They re emit the 
energy absorbed, radiatmg it away as infr:i-rcd 
ravs of their own. This radiation increr’ses 
with temperature and with the density of tho 
atmosphere. 

The sun is the largest source of energy. 
How about at night? Infra-ied processes conti- 
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hue, but with the sun absent. They are now 
better mesurable than they wlJiilJ in da} I in?, 
when the sun’s enormous radiation ccl p^es idl 
the minor processes. This is why observation 
balloons aie sent up at niglil. Now consider 
any layer of the atmosphere. It receives inirt- 
red lay from below, emitted by the 
earth and the lower ranges of the atmosphere, 
and it also ncei\cs tiie “counter-iadiatioii'* 
coming from the i caches of the atmosphere 
above it. The difference between the two iS 
known as the radialioii ciurcnt. It is a nicai-urc 
of the energy lost by llie suiface of the c .rlh 
and the part of the almo.'^plicre l)‘-l<nv the given 
altitude, as far as this loss is due to iiifra-icd 
rad.ation. Measurements of the laciation cunent 
at various altitudes yield a ‘"rndia ion balance- 
sheet,’’ and they allow scientists to calc’.dale l »e 
cooling or wanning of all layeis of the a'mos- 
pherc, cansed by loss or inn ease of energy due 
to infra-rtd laJiation. Such cooling or 
warming is plotted against lime and yields 
nil important giapli of tiic rate of change of 
lempeialure. 

Tempeuature Varivtions in the 
StRAT(. SPHI ItE 

1 he Munich cxpci iiuent^ resulted in a gr ph 
of the infra K'd radiation cuircni, plolicJ 
against altTude, on ihe wiiole siin*iar to inat 
thcoi ctically calciilaled, hut wilii a])])i*‘cia:jlj 
dilfeieiU’cs in delad. lln*, balloons reaciicd aa 
alt. tilde of nearly 12 indcs, oru; (light taxing 
about two hoiiis. It was louiul that the radiation 
cut rent, measuicd iii caioiies per br|uaic 
centimetre and minute, increases witji inncasing 
altitude, since the alniojrphere gels thinner and 
the nuiiibci of ahsoihing ga> inolec-iiles dimmi- 
ehes. However, jir^t l)elow the tropopause, ih^ 
point of lowest lemperalure somewhat alx've 6 
miles, a maximum of O.d to 0.1- calories appears, 
whereupon the graph lakes a limi and siiow^ a 
somewhat reduced ladi it on current, hrue^ th^re 
aic fewer and fewer gas molecules as we, go 
farther up, but as it is warmer again in these 
high layers, the “couiiter-radialion'' fiom above 
,is now of moic influence. At some 7 m les^ the 
current is more or less stabilized to b.2d 
calories, not very far from ‘‘isothcrimsm’’ or 
constancy of heat. This stabilization was traced 
up to nearly 12 milts. 

The rate of tempernture change caused by 
infra-red radiation at the various altitudes is 
quite appreciable. The graph bulges faiily 
strongly e ther side, especially between 6 and 9 
miles, which means there aie fairly rapid 
temperature changes in t^e upper troposphere 


and the lower stratosphere, reaching iWo de- 
grees Lcntigiade p?r hour and more, liie amount 
oi clouds and tne tiny \datcr vapour content of 
the stiatosphcre are of consiaerable thermiG 
mllueiice. 

According to Dr. Wolfgang Pohl of Munich, 
who took p..it in tlicse iwvcstigalioiis, it is 
possible that infra icd radiat.on causes energetic 
eliangcs in Uiote upper icacncs ot the aimos- 
piiLic, which may iiii.ucncc iiii.icoiul6gical events 
unginalnig in tiie stratosphere. More and more 
nKieoioiogiSts ale comi»ig to believe that 
impoiiaiii vvealher p^occ^ses aclu.dly start lu 
ihobc ailithdCb. Temperature c^-a g^s of two 
dcgiccs cciiligradc per liour may w^ll indicate 
ciicigy sliitts capable to inlluence the formation 
ol me weaJiei. bull, gluhal mca-U cmenls urc 
iL(jijircd to prove or oispruvc this bold hypo- 
thesis . 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 

A New Ep:sonE in Tueik Story 

Daniel-Kops of tiic Frcncli Academy writes 
in the Neus jrum France, August 1957 : 

S nee then discovery the iJead Sea Scrolls 
have been the the me of an extraordmaiy archaeo- 
logical t»toiy, the episodes of wh ch have for Uio 
last ten ycais aroused the enthusiasm not only 
of scholars, Lul also of the general public. 
I'lidrrd, almost ixa Tly ten years ago, a Bedouin 
of the Taamiics Iribe, a shepherd livmg north- 
W' ' of llie Dead Sea, while looking for a stray 
kiu, entered a giollo in llie cliffs and canio 
■ cruS'^ a p le of scrolls coveied with writing. 
The idenlificalion of iho grotto, the leading of 
Ha; tLxis, and the determination of Uicir 
aiU'ioisliip have been so many enigmas which, 
one after anollier, have given rise to discussions. 

Is the discussion about these documents 
going to receive a Iresli stimulus? Last year, 
the c.'e'nale 'vas centred round the iderit.ty of a 
personage mentioned in the manusciipis : the 
‘*Lh(l Jusiicicr. ’ Ce/lain people saw in him 
a prelig lat.oii of Clirist, a tin. or y which waa 
vigoiouely attacked by many scholars, and not 
<>iily by those who were CIristians. Iloweveff 
todviy, wliat is in question is quite different: a 
theory has been elaliorated which is so new and 
so revolulionary that, if it is admttid, it will 
bring toppling down all iho fine scaffolding of 
the h)pothcscs laboriously built up during the 
last ten years. This thesis has been launched 
hv a French wiriler of Venetian origin, H. L. 
del Medico^ in a book entitled L’Enifume des 
Mamiscrils de la Mer Morte (The Enigma of 
the Manuscripts of tire Dead Sea, Plon). 
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The hypothesis which has been more or less 
accepUci by the majority of hislor aiis 
arcx.aeologisls can be summed up in a few words- 
Ihe manui:ciipls discovered in the ^rolio of Abi 
Ftshka and subsequently in other ncig'.b )Uiing 
grottoes, formed ttie library of a Jewish leligious 
community aiound the beginning of ibe Clnis- 
tian era. This comniunjty had established 
itself in the solitude of the desert in order to 
pray in peace, dhe monastery of the commu- 
nity has, indeed, been discovered : it now 
foims the ruins of Khiibet Qumsmi, u kdornctic 
away from the grotto, where the dihco\ercs 
were made. It wMs exca\ated by the Bible 
School of Jerusalem. It seemed pos-^ible to 
give the following historical sc.^niiiio: the monks 
of Qumran left their monastery in the )car o3 
of our era, when the Tenth Homan Legion, led 
by Titus, was campiigning in the region dm mg 
the “Jewish War;’' before ilee ng ibev U ft Iheir 
books in the grottoes, hoping to find lir ni agnm 
later on. Could these moi.ks be ideiit Jied { 
The archaeologists and the liisi organs thought 
they could: they vvtMe the Ks^em s, a 
Jewish sect mentioned by aiic’eiU authors such as 
Flavius Josephus, Lbny the Younger, ami Philo 
of Alexandria. By comparing the texts of the 
manuscripts wi'h the deser plions given by the 
writers, the aichaeolog sts llmughi they had 
found the correct solution to liie pioblem. liie 
monks of Kumran were the E'^sem s. 

In the book written by H. L. del Medico, 
nothing lenuiins of th s haiinonius idihcc. bor 
him, the Essenes never existed: they wt re in- 
vented by the Jewish chronicler, Flavius Juseplius, 
and Pliny and Ph lo, who had nc\er set foot m 
Palestine, adted lo the legend. The ruiiib of 
Khirbei Qumran arc not lluise of a monastery, 
but those of a small abandoned Jewish tort, 
temporarily used by a potter^ near wliicb, q iitc 
by chance, was a cemetery. The manusciipis 
do not dale, as was thought, fiom before me 
tiHie of Christ: they were sub-cquenl to him, 
and this explains the connections beiw'een tnem 
and Christianity. They wire not hidden aur- 
ing the Jewish War because they were valuajie 
rtlgious possessions; on the contiaiy, the so- 
called hiding-places wu!rc gliemzah, burial 
grounds for defective works, those which were 
out-of date or unsound, because the Rabbinic:; 1 
rules forbade men to destroy religious books. 
It 18 thus clear that on every point del Medico 
differs from all that has until now been proposed 
by the most qualified scholars who have exa- 
mined the question. 

M. del Medico’s view^s cannot be, brushed 
aside as those of an amateur. lie is a scholar, 
an aichaeologist who has already proved hi3 


worth, one of the men who deciphered the 
Hitlite tablets, he is also the ed.tor of Cana- 
anite Bible discovered by him in the tablets of 
Ram Sharma, His thesis is based on every 
convincing aigunienls: one has only to lead the 
chapter in wnich he analyses the descriptions 
of Flavius Josephus, Pliny and Philo in order 
to see how ibete three authors invented the 
E^sencs: h.s dcmonslration is impressive. 

Thc.e is no doubt that men as qualified as him- 
self will leply to his arguments: Father Danie- 
(lou, who is himself about to publish a book on 
ihe subject ( n which lie admits the Essene 
hypothesis), lias alicady announced that he will 
reply to H. L. del Medico. The educated 
public, \/!lio are only passionately interested 
spectators will at the end of the discussion, 
have lo ^cons tier the dilfce.cnt theses offered by 
I he specialists in order lo make up their minds. 
But there is something satisfactory for the 
mind and comfoit ng for the hi ait in the fact 
that, in sp.te of the many causes for anxiety to 
be fouiitl in our troubled ccnlury, eminent men 
aie offering their views on such a subject and iho 
man in the street is following the debate with 
keen interest. 
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k^ntflfsh Innffiin^r will nof hrfntf a rapid a<lvanccmenf, a 
^lartfer Incomr and wfdrr Influence, and make the road fo 
acceaa amoofher and aurer, 

Whafever your hiMlnrsa or occiipaflon, yon need a 
command of fhe Pntfll^h Inntfnatfe fo he ^ncee^afiil. Whefher 
you are a feacher, a ^finfenf, a mnnaiter, a lotirnalMf. a 
lawyer, a liidfie, a banker, a merrhanf. a salesman, a public 
worker, or a clerk, a enmniand of RntflNh will brintf yon fo 
fhe forefri'nf and lack of If will be a dratf on your upward 
climb. Voii need tfood Rntflfah In every relaflon of your 
life and If will help you. as no ofher slntfle fblntf can, fo 
reach fhe tfoal of your desires and achieve success. 

Here Is fhe way fo gain a new command of Entfllsh In 
I few weeks. Grenville Klelser, the ilreaf experf of Inter- 
oaflonal fame In feachintf Rntillsh. has discovered a new 
mefhod of masferind fhls lanftuafie. His Correspondence 
Course enables you fo become a Masfer of Rntfllah by fhe 
aaslesf sysfem of sfudv and In fhe shorfesf time possible. 
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It* a 1,000 miles across the room... 



Rattle, clatter, thioaip goes the toy engine 
at the little boy's heels . . . rattle, clatter, thump 
across the room. And, to him, it's a thousand- 
ipile trip 1 So what's vital to him is movement 
and speed* 

To us, at Hindustan Lever, speed and distance 
are no less important. For you, we cover 
thousands of miles every day — every inch of 
India's 35,000 miles of railroad, for instance. 
But before our products are despatched, we 
must consider how they will travel. Plane or 
train? Road or waterway? Handcart, head- 
load or mule-train? The answer depends on a 
great many factors — for instance, on the 
kind of territory those goods must cross and 
how soon they must arrive. 

But arrive they must — and arrive in the best 
condition. For people have come to trust the 
goods we make — things like Sunlight Soap 
and Vim, Rexona and Dalda Vanaspati. The 
need for these products is growing — every- 
where, all the year round. 

We take trouble to satisfy this need — - and so 
add another service to the 
service that the goods them- 
selves perform. We add the 
service of regular supply, 

Hindustan Lever 
serves the home 
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NEGLECTED COUGH AND 
COLD NAY LEAD TO SERI- 
OUS COMPLICATIONS. 



Hair S' Brain Tonic 

Ensures growth of healthy hair. 
Removes dandruff, protects scalp, * 
increases memory and induces sound 
sleep Useful to everyone in all 
seasons, Rs. 4/- for big bottle and 
Rs. 2/- for small bottle. 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
Ayurvedic Medicine 

RAMTIRTH 
BRAHMI OIL 

Special No. 1 


RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 
Bombay- 14t [ €• Rly* ] 

To be healthy and to keep fit, ask 
for our attractive ASANA CHART 
(MAP) showing yOGIC ASANAS,r 
which will be sent on receipt of| 
M.O. for Rs. 2/- including Postage. 
These ASANAS can easily be per- 
formed at home. 

Vogic Gasses are regularly conducted I 
from 7-90 to 9-90 a.m. and eveningf 
from 6 to 7-90 p.m. at the above; 
address. Lectures on every Sunday 
at 10 a.m. 



More often than not they are 
precursors of illnesses like Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, Asthma and 
Tuberculosis. Take timely pre- 
cautions to prevent the onset of 
Cold and Couph, but when they 
come do not delay, take a course 
of the tried remedy. 

KASABIN 

RATIONAL CURE FOR 
COUGH 6c COLD. 

with approved formula, 

• 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 

CALCUTTA :: BOMBAY :: EANFUB 
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AT YOUR SERVICE affirms Adipocere ( Prdnomced *adi‘po-saire* ) 



From deep down below the earth,. where I have remained for millions of years, 
I am located, pt;.ip-d out, refined and cl tributed in several forms. Each one of 
these forms has a sifjnilicant influence on your life. 


The p'-rr cf fin automobile and the throb of an aeroplane are like the beat of 
my pulse for I power them both and lubricate their mechanism. I propel them 
with my life-blood and carry you on your way. 

The light of your lamp is my brilliance— the working of the machines that give 
you your clothes, the tractors that harvest your food, the factories that feed 
you with life’s necessities— are all my contribution to your welfare and happiness. 
I am omnipresent— limitless in performance and possibility. I am the Prime Mover. 



ST-AN VAC - the name that stands for progress 


STANDARD -VACUUM OIL COMPANY— (Inwrporat.d In th« U.S.A., with LlmlMd Liability) 
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Four hundred young engineers who 
will man the three new State steel plants 
will spend six weeks at Jamshedpur 
before they go abroad for training. I 

Here at the steel city, an orientation 
course will acquaint them with the first 
essentials of steelmaking in India. 

And they will undoubtedly get a friendly 
tip or two from Tata Steel veterans. 

Jamshedpur is proud to welcome these 
steelmakers of tomorrow. 

TATA STEEL 

ON TO TWO MILLION TONS 




i^jul 




THE TATA nON AND STEEL COUrANY LIMITED 
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ava 


^ 4 


A tropical isle of great natural ^ j yr ^ 

beauty, sometimes called “the Pearl \ 
of the East Indies.’* > ^ 

The natural beauty and grace of 
the Javanese women complete the perfect picture 
they make when dressed in their national costume. 
This consists of a short robe covered with a long 
loose garment over which is worn a 
brightly coloured, long sleeved coat. The 
beautiful gold and silver embroidery work on the i 
coat makes this costume a work of art. « ^ 
There is no end to the variety of iSA i 
costumes all over the world. 
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Wherever you go 

-^they’re good 
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A most interesting Travel Book that reads 
like a novel — valuable and instructive 
information of the World in the language 
of story book. 

* ♦ ♦ 

"It has been considered by some that the 
book is now out of date, owing to the 
vast changes which World War II has 
brought about ; by others, this very fact 
has enhanced its value as a work of perma- 
nence, for its graphic and clear account of 
conditions in Europe and other places 
immediately prior to the outbreak of War 
throws much light on the position as it 
existed. My own view is in complete 
accordance with this latter one, and I 
feel that its value will become more 
realised as time goes on.” 

— The Pagoda Magazine {West Indies) 


AN EDUCATIVE TKAVEL BOOK 
WITH HUMOROUS AND 
ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES 

ROUND 

THE 

WORLD 

Bf 

Mr. |. N. SINHA 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
2nd Edition : : Bs. 5/- 
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THE CHOWRINGHEE 

WEEKLY NEWS & VIEWS PAPER 

• 

• Weekly presentations of Features of Cultural, Political, Economic 
and socio-industrial news and views have gone to ra«ko the 
^CHOWKINGH a valuable and thought-provoking journal of 
great human interest. 

^ The series of writings featured as provide delightful 

reading and instructive review of our fundamental fallacies in 
Social life today. 

• Life and Litprainre and Tndttsfrf/ and LnJmnr Fomin are also 
important and interesting as featured Contributions. 

• The Weekly Notps cover all matters of topical interest in the world 
and the World Goes and JJVse and Othmeise features provide 
interesting reading in serious and lighter veins. 

• An outstanding feature, also, is The Fallacies of Freedom, 

Noteworthy Contributions already Published 

• ^^Why” and ^'Why Indeed’^ — elucidating the functions and objectives 
of the ^Chowringhee\ 

• *^We and They” —recapitulating Indian entity, studied in conjunc- 
tion with Russian Characteristics. 

• "Civic Sense and Sensibilities” and "Public Utilities in Calcutta” 
dealing with Civic affairs and Conditions. 

• "The Storm Gathers” — treating a fundamental aspect of our 
"Refugee” Problem today. 

Price per Copy ; Annas Three, Annual Rs, lOf-, Half-yearly Its. 5/- only 
For Advt. Rates and other Details contact : 

Manager: THE CHOWRINGHEE 

17-3-6 Chowringhee Road (Grand IIotePArcade — 1st Floor) 
Phone : 23-4944 :: :: CALCUTTA-13 




Sl»tt^ cw^Ti (sr^'s 

P-26, Raja Basanta Roy Road, Calcutta 


“Among: the makers of modern Bengal 
Ramauanda Babu will always occupy an honoured 

place Like Tagore's the late Mr. ('hatterjre’s 

geniup* was esseniially consiructive....BY publi>-h- 
ing this engrossing biography of her father, 
Srijukta Santa Dhvi has done a great (service to 
Bengal and derivatively to the wnole country.... 
No one could have written a biography of 
Ramananda Babu as she has done. It will 
certainly remain a source book for future writers 
and students.'* — Uindusihan Standard 

“An authentic and highly interesting biogra- 
phy in Bengali of the late Ramananda Chatto- 

padhyaya The life story of such a man is 

naturally linked up with the main currents of 
contemporary national history and we are glad 
to note that the author has adequately covered 
this wider background in delineating the indivi- 
dual's life. The style is restrained and has a 
homely grace, and a number of fine photographs 
have greatly enhanced the value of the volume. 
We are sure the book will be read with profit by 
those who wish to study the currents and cross- 
currents of Bengal’s history for the lant half a 
century with w&cb Ramananda was intimately 
associated.^’ — Amrifa Baxar Patr%ka 
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LEPROSY 

LEUCODERMA 

The two dreadful diseases rob people of their 
richest treasure — Health and Beauty and leave 
ugliness instead. But they are certainly not 
incurable as many people think they are. 

Howrah Kustha-Kutlr 

Is a well-known home of over 60 yean’ 
reputation where patients despaired of injec- 
tions suffering from LKPK 08 Y, LEUCO- 
DERM A, PSORIASIS, ECZEMA and other 
obstinate skin-diseases of contagious character 
are treated successfully and cured radically. | 

Particulars & Interesting Booklet obtainable 
free on request 

Founder: Pr. RAM PHAN SHARMA 

1, Madhab Ohoah Ijane. Eliunit, Howrah. 

'Phon#*~ HOWRAH B5Q. 

Branch : 36, Harrison Road, Calcntt&-9 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar's Works 

R.. A. 

FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE. 8nd. «1. 

Vol. I. 173» 1764 ... 10 0 

Vol. 11, 1754 1-71 - 10 0 

Vol. Ill 1771-1788 ... 10 0 

Vol. IV, 1789-1803 ... 10 0 

■<HORT HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 

Zod ed. ... ... 10 0 

MUGHAL ADMINISTRATION, 4th «1. 

enlarged _ .. ft 0 

ANECDOTES OF AURANGZIB, Srd ed. ... I 0 

INDIA THROUGH THE AGES, 4Ui ed, 

enlarged ••• 0 6 

OH AITAN YA : hla life and teachings. Srd ed . 8 0 

HISTORY OF AURANGZIB, 6 Tola. aold 
leparatelv ••• ••• 


separately ac« 

STUDIES IN AURANGZIB’S REIGN 

SHIVAJI, 5th edition . tee 

HOUSE OF 8HIVAJI, Srd ed. enlarged 


••• 0 a 
^ 10 0 
•M 5 0 


M. C. SARKAR & SONS 

College Square. Calentta. 


Hbdi AU.EANOZIB. 693 pp. ... T 8 

Hindi 8HIVAJI. 2nd ed. 824 pp. ... I 8 

From HINDI QRANTH RATNAEAB. 
Hlrabagh. Bombay 4 
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•ANTOll l-Week Shortluuid 
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Fraa Pint Lattoo. 

DANTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
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LEUCODERMA 

Ftee— 60,000 p«okett of medioine ready for diatrlbntlon. 
ont packet will core one inch white apot. Foatage Aa. 11 

Kabirai BENOY SANKAR ROY. 

P. O. Shalkla. Howrah, W. Bengal 
Phone How 3642 Balika Knahtaaram 
Bnneh : 40>B, Harrison Boad, Oaledtta 

BAJ-VAIDYA: KAVIRAJ 
S. C. SEN KAVIKANJAN’S 

■akaradhwaj Kalpa Rasayan 

The Best Remedy For Nervous Diseases 

(OODtalai Oxide of Gold, Pearl, Bilrer aDd;Maak, etc.) 

It is a renowned preparation for norrons debility, 
polrerleoanesa. weakness of tha brain and eyesight, 
weakness of toe heart and lungs and want of conoen- 
tnition. It keeps the mind cheerful. 

Mee Be. 80 (Rnpees Twenty only) for 40 Pills. 

Postage Free. 

AYURVEDIC MEDICAL HALL 

27p Kaehari Road (If), Lucknow 


DIABETES 

CURED 

Diabetes is the disease of passing sugar in 
the urine. A dangerous disease which takes hold 
of the system tightening its clutch, drawing it’s 
victims nearer to the grave day-by-day. Some of 
the main symptoms of this disease are abnormal 
thirst, hunger, passing urine frequently, sugar in 
the urine, itcning, etc. If the disease is n.t 
treated, carbuncles, boils, cataract and other com- 
plications follow. Venus Charm Tablets prepared 
scientificallv in accordance with the XJnani pres- 
criptions of ancient times with rare herbs and 
extracts can eradicate Diabetes from the system. 
By using Venus Charm Tablets, thousands of 
victims have found relief and been rescued from 
the jaws of death. The sugar in the urine is 
reduced from the 2nd or 3rd day after commen- 
cing this treatment, and you feel more than half 
cured after a few days only. Venus Charm is 
economical, safe, easy to take and does not require 
special diet restrictions. 

Ask for free descriptive literaiuire. 

Price per phial of 60 tablets Rs. 6-18. 

Pagkivq and Postage FBER 
Available from 

YfiNUS RESEABOH LABORATORY (h.r.) 

Post Box 687 Gaurtra. 
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Works of 

DS. KALIDAS NAG 

1. NEW ASIA Rs. 3-8 

2. INDIA AND THE PACIFIC WORLD Rs. 19 

3. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY ABROAD Rs. 5 

4. DISCOVERY OF ASIA (In press) 

(price on application) 

5. CHINA AND GANDHIAN INDIA Rs.' 6 

(bY Dr. Carsun Chan$. 

Edited by Dr. Na$, 

P-96, Raja Basanta Ray Road, BallY8un|, 
CALCUTTA 


SPACE-TRAVEL 

If man succeeds in getting to the Moon or Mars 
and settling down there, he wouldn't still escape 
planetaiy inffuence. The planet's influence on its 
own inhabitants would be nil, but the void would be 
filled in by the Earth coming into picture as a full- 
ficdged planet influencing the inhabitants of the other 
globes. Inserted by : The Astrological Bureau 
(of Prof. S. C. Mukeriee, M.A.), Varanaal-lf U. P. 
Life Reading, Brief, Rs. 10 1 detailed, Rs. 15 l9 25. 
One year's Monthly, Rs. 20 % brief, Rs. 10. 5 years' 
General Outline, Rs. 6. First Question, Rs. 4| each 
succeeding One, Rs. 2. Astrological Lessons, Rs. 90. 
Date, time & place of birth required. Ptolemaic* 
Placidian-cum-Hindu Systems followed. Results by 
V.P.P. Prospectus S Testimonials FREE. 


The immortal poems of Soohi Bant Roy 

THE BOATMAN BOY AND FORTY POEMS 

With an Introduction by Dr. Kalidas Nag— l^anilnted by Harindranath Cbattopadbyay and B. Sinba. 
It alao contain! the poemi originally written in Englieh by the poet. D. Demy 1/16, P. 266, attraetiTe 
jacket Price Ka. 6/-. Highly ipoken of by the Freie and literary etlnea of India. 

A Symposiom on Sri Rant Roy's woiks 

SOCHI RAUT ROY-A Poet of the People 

Writers include : Humaynn Eabir, Dr. Ralidas Nag, Dr. F. Parija, Harindranath Ohattoi>adhyay, 
Dr, K. R. Srinifas lyengart Prof. Viswanath Batyanarayana, Dr. Amaresh Datta, Prof Priya Ranjan Sen, 
Dr. Satyendra. P. Bama Kao and many other eminent litterateurs of India. D. Demy 1/16, P. 215, Price Be. 4/* 

Publishers :-PRABASI PRESS Private Ltd.. 120-9, Upper Oiroular Road, OALCUTTA-O 


Read & Enjoy 

KAILAS-MANASAROVAR 

By 

SWAMI PRANAVANANDA, p.r.c.s. 

Foreword by 

PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
142 Illustrafions. 5 Sketches. 7 Maps. 

Price Rs. 12‘50 : : Postage Fre* 

To be hmd from 

VISHAL BHARAT BOOK DEPOT 

195/1, Mahatma Gandhi Road, ’Calcutta-? 
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NOTES 


The Government and the People 

There an aj^e-old superstition that Delhi 
is the burial-ground of the Rulers of "India, in 
the sense that whoever has tried to rule India 
from Delhi, lias faced a decline and/or fall. 

Tlic significance of this superstition is 
becoming apparent in the case of the Congress 
Government, within the short period of a 
decade. The nature of the Government lias 
changed, inasmuch as it is no longer a National 
(iuvernment, in any but a limited sense of the 
term. The Rulers arc already behaving like the 
autocrats who occupied the scats of the Imperial 
hierarchy in the days gone by. They are in- 
tolerant of any criticism, and being omniscient 
and omnipotent, they need no advice. And they 
are destroying the very people who put them in 
powaa-, namely, tlie intelligentsia of the middle 
class, many of whom have suffered niorc and 
ijiadc far greater sacrifices in the cause of free- 
dom than anyone in the scats of the Mighty, 
excepting Pandit Nehru. This in itself has 
resulted in the raising of a barrier between the 
people and their Rulers, for in any democracy 
it is the intelligentsia that serve as the contact- 
channel between the administration and the 
masses. In countries like India, where the com- 
munications are poor and the great majority of 
the people are illiterate, they serve as the vital 
link between the people and their top-ranking 
executives. Only crass ignorance or drunkenness 
with power can prevent the realisation of this 
axiomatic truth. 

The Government has committed many 
grievous mistakes and has permitted vast wast- 
age of resources and moneys in the past, through 
over-confidence in their own poor, inexperienced 


brains. Tame statisticians have produced highly 
flattering but largely imaginary figures, on the 
basis of wliicli the mighty ones have patted 
themselves and all their follow'ing on their 
backs. Further, they have waxed eloquent over 
their achievement, and have provided material 
for rosy dreams out of those figments. 

There are shortages everywhere, including 
the vital necessities of food, shelter, clothing 
and medical treatment. We leave aside educa- 
tion as the Government evidently believes, along 
the line with their British mentors and predeces- 
sors, that the more ignorant the people iho 
better for the Government. But the shortage 
that is exercising the mind and rea&on of the 
heads of State, is that of money and resources 
li the securing of foreign exchange. For with- 
out that the precious Plans are on the rocks! 

Other shortages do not seem +o w’orry the 
Pow^ers-that-be. And strangely enough, they do 
not seem to matter to the opposition either, else 
there would have been a more constructive 
criticism — ^or at least more substantial criticism 
— of the Plan and the planners. What w'e find 
in its place can be dismissed as political dicker- 
ing of the flimsiest type. The Congress says it 
is unable to carry through the Plan in its entity, 
therefore the opposition wants the entire Plan 
to be carried through. At wdiat cost and' at 
whose cost? That is immaterial for the purposes 
of the opposition. As if the people do not matter 
and their trials and tribulations are of no 
consequence. 

The Nation and the country is facing one 
of the most critical periods in our time. A 
(omplete assessment of resources and commit- 
ments is ftidicated, as also some saner heads in 
the counsels of the planners. 
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The Prospects of the Plan 

The nation’s anxieties about the future of 
the Second Five-Year Plan was reflected in the 
debates in the Parliament in the middle of 
November. Mr. Nehru, as usual, made a long 
speech but it did not help either the members 
of the House or people outside to understand 
what exactly the government was going to do 
about the Plan. A question repeatedly posed 
by Acharya Kripalani and several other mem- 
bers was what precisely was included in the 
Plan now and how much it would cost . But that 
question remained unanswered by the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Nehru had to admit that certain 
stressscs the country was passing through could 
have been reduced with more careful planning. 
But he did not think this would have made any 
major difference to the overall planning. The 
present crisis, Mr. Nehru told the House, had 
one good effect: it had dissipated the compla- 
cency resulting from the success of the First 
Plan and good harvests. 

“It is astonishing,” Mr. Nehru said, “how 
for everything a State Government asks the 
Central Government for help and the Central 
Government asks some foreign country for help. 
It is a case of everybody asking everybody else 
for help without getting down to do things 
oneself.’’ 

While Shri Nehru was certainly right in 
this criticism he rather tended to overlook his 
share in the growth of such a shirking outlook. 
The evil lay at the root inasmuch as the 
Second Five-Year Plan itself was oriented to 
large-scale foreign aid. If the Government 
sincerely desires the people to be self-reliant it 
must eschew policies which inhibit the growth 
of this spirit. In that case whatever planning 
was to be made should be made on the basis of 
the possibilities of raising most of the required 
resources internally. While India should not 
spurn foreign aid, she should not condition her 
development to external stimulus and aid to 
any large extent. 

The Finance Minister, Shri T. T. ICrish- 
namachari, in his speech on November 21 was 
more informative than the Prime Minister. In 
reply to questions he said that Government had 
not yet decided upon which of the projects 
would be cut, but some of the pow^ projects 


and one or two of the fertilizer plants might be 
dropped. The crucial problem before the 
Government, Mr. Krishnamachari added, was 
to secure foreign exchange for the core projects 
(frtcel, coal, railways, major ports) and others 
on which considerable expenditure had been in- 
curred already. In other words, about 700 
crores of rupees worth of external assistance 
would have to be secured in the next 18 months. 

International Monetary Developments 

The annual reports of the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development for the year 
ended 30th April. 1957, reveal interesting deve- 
lopments in world monetary affairs. During the 
year befwcen May 1, 1956, to April 30, 1957, 
the IMF sold currencies to its members in dollar 
('(piivalents of more than ?4l.ll4 million. 
Further, in terms of the stand-))y arrangojneiits 
concluded or extended during tlie year under 
review, the IMF authorised the sale of different 
(urrencies equivalent to $1212.28 million. 
During tlie year Argentina and Viet Nam were 
admitted as members. The total i)urchases 
made by the member-countries during the years 
1948 to 1957, amount to $2,350 million. During 
1956-57, the sales of currencies made to the 
U.K., France and India account for nearly 
75 per cent of the total sales. The high level of 
ch'awings from Ihe stand-l)y credit airange- 
meuts indicalc the heavy deficits incurred by 
the member- countries in their foreign trade. The 
mounting pressures on the balance of [)ayinent8 
position of the member-countries resulted in 
heavy drawings from the IMF. Of tlic total 
stand-by credit amounting to $1,212 million, 
the United Kingdom’s share alone comes to 
$738.53 million and this is near-about 60 per 
cent of the total amount. India has drawn her 
full quota of stand-by credit granted by the 
IMF and this was to the extent of $200 million. 

The IMF was set up not only to extend 
credit facilities to member-countries to tide 
over their temporary difficulties in their balance 
of payments position, but also to bring about 
a condition of free and multilateral convertibi- 
lity in international trade. But free convertibi- 
lity is still a far away objective and the tem- 
j.orary deficits in the balance of payments posi- 
tion of member-countries have become chronic 
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and practically no longer temporary. The ques- 
tion of convertibility is closely linked up with 
the question of trade deficits and convertibility 
may be regarded as the condition precedent to 
cure the chronic deficits on a permanent basis. 
The Fund’s achievement in the direction of 
convertibility is disappointing as quantitative 
trade restrictions are increasingly being resorted 
to by member-countries, lii this connection the 
Fund’s annual report ubserves that in assessing 
the significance of this record, it should be borne 
in mind that nature of the Fund’s financial 
business does nob by itself provide an ade- 
quate indication of the measure of its success 
in performing the functions which have been 
entrusted to it. Much of its work arises* in con- 
nection w’ith such important questions as par 
values and alterations in its members’ exchange 
systems. The yearly consultations with the 
countries wliicli maintain exchange controls 
iifford vahiahlo opportunities for facilitating 
the general altainmeut of the objectives of the 
Fund; and tlierc' luis been increasing activity in 
the iirovision of technical assistance both to its 
members an<l lo ntlier international organisa- 
tions. The Fund admits tliat there is no direct 
correlation between tlie effectiveness of the 
Fiiiurs work in tliese sjihcrcs and fluetuation-s 
in the scale of its financial transactions. 

One of the main objectives of the Fund is 
to secure fixed rates of excliangc for the cur- 
rencies of the member-coiiniries and with tliat 
end in view the par values of currencies have 
been fixed. The decades before the Second 
World War experienced the difficulties that 
resulted in multiple exchange rates. Although in 
the initial years of the Fund’s existence, fixed 
exchange rates were followed as a rule by the 
member-countries, in recent years the rule is 
followTd more in breach than in observance. 
Of the present GO members of the Fund, 38 are 
reported to have resorted to multiple currency 
practices of varying degrees of importance and 
complexity. The Fund maintains that complex 
multiple rate systems damage the economies of 
the countries that follow such rates. The feeling 
has boon gaining ground that countries main- 
taining multiple rate -system derive undue ad- 
vantages over those following unitary exchange 
rates in these days of keen competition among 
the countries in foreign trade. Multiple cur- 


rency rates no doubt become necessary to make 
recovery in a country’s balance of payments 
position and in that case the restriction on 
varying rates should be withdrawn and all 
member-countries should have equal rights in 
this rc-spect. 

The Fund points out that in almost all the 
countries there has been a drive towards infla- 
tionary s])ending for economic development. In 
all countries, the maintenance or re-establish- 
ment of internal stability continues to be an 
essential condition for the attainment both of 
this and other legitimate economic objectives. 
Inflationary pressures arc commonly associated 
today with balance of payments deficits; they 
are often the result of efforts to push forward 
loo rapidly wdth economic development. The 
Fund, how ever, sounds a note of warning against 
overspending that ultimately creates inflationary 
gaps. Overspending in relation to available 
lesources creates inflationary pressures, and the 
inflationary tendencies bring about an adverse 
trade balance for the country concerned. 

While discussing the moveanent of capital 
in international spheres, the IMF points out 
that there has been a shortage of finance capital 
in recent years on account of worldwide pressure 
cn limited capital supply. The demand for 
cnr'i^al ]>rogressive]y rising, wdiile the supply 
anu tile growdh of capital have not been able to 
maintain tlic jiace in the same degree. The 
increasing demand for capital is being attributed 
to the following factors: “Introduction of new 
techniques of production and almost complete 
transformation in methods of manufacture in 
many branches of industry, on account of new 
invention.&, as wtH as important changes in 
agricultural methods; persistent spirit of optim- 
ism wiiich has characterised the business world 
in planning new' industrial investment; growth 
in jKipulatiion which has alw expanded the 
labour force; insistent demand for increased 
public and private investment in social services 
and amenities; and urgency of the need for 
capital in the loss develojied countries which 
have embarked on scliemcs designed to raise 
the current low -standard of living of a large 
and often j-apidly growing population.” 

The IMF notes that the growth of indus- 
trial capitjtl has not been able to keep pace with 
the growing demand for it and as a result over- 
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speeding in relation to available resources has 
been an outstanding characteristic in the post- 
war economic developments. The typical peace- 
time inflationary boom has again made its re- 
appearance following a rising level of earnings 
by tlic people and an expanding volume of 
Government expenditure on economic develop- 
ment. This overspending results in persistent 
inflationary pressures. The measures adopted 
to cope with the problem of inflation have often 
been inadequate or they wore not applied suffi- 
ciently early to provide a timely check on over- 
spending. The volume of world industrial pro- 
duction marks a general slackening during 
1950 and this is attributable to limitations of 
productive capacity and labour supply. The 
rate of increase in the aggregate world industrial 
production in 1956 was only 4^ per cent as 
against 10 per cent in 1955. The lower industrial 
output has brought about a fall in the aggregate 
world cx]iort trade and the rise in w’orld exports 
was only 8 per cent in 1956 as against 10 per 
cent in 1955. 

The annual report of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development re- 
veals expansion in tlie operations of the Bank, 
and also cx])ansion in ihe c(‘on()mic activities of 
the meinber-countri(‘s. The industrial invest- 
ments in member-countries have receivc’d fur- 
ther momentum on account of higher domestic 
capital formal ion and also increased external 
assistance. Tlie Bank records that in a large 
number of countries the gross fixed investments 
was running at about 20 per cent or more of the 
national output in 11950-57, and in other coun- 
tries the pace of industrial output is much 
larger than that of in pre-war years. With the 
admission of Argentina and Viet Nam, the 
Bank’s membership no\v stands at 60. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1957. the IBRD 
granted 20 loans to 15 countries for an aggre- 
gate amount of W87.86 million as against 
$396.05 million covering 26 loans to 20 coun- 
tries in 1956-57. The IBRD total loan commit- 
ments incurred from 1946 to 1957 amount to 
$3,107.97 million, covering 170 loans to 45 
countries. In the initial years of the Bank’s 
existence, its loan operations to industrial enter- 
prises were insignificant. In recent yeitrs, how- 
ever, the Bank has been gi'ving increasing 
assistance to industries. The loan analysis re- 


veals that of the total loans granted amounting 
to $3,107.97 million, industries have received 
$439 million, representing 14 per cent. Of this 
amount, industries in Europe have received 
$185 million and those of Asia have received 
$172 million. The IBRD has now turned its 
attention to underdeveloped countries and in 
consequence these regions of the world are re- 
ceiving more assistance from the IBRD. Of the 
aggregate loan amount of $3,107.97 million 
granted to member-countries, Europe accounts 
for nearly one-third, while Asia’s share stands 
at $575 million, that of Western TIeiiiispliero at 
$678 million and Africa’s share stands at $367 
million. 

In view of the dearer money rates prevail- 
ing all over the wwld, the IBRD has raised its 
lending rates. The lending rate (including the 
commission of 1 per cent) on the long-term 
loans of the Bank was raised from 5 to 5i per 
cent in January of this year and this was further 
raised to 5? per cent. During the current year 
the separate rates of interest for long-term and 
sliort-term loans has been abolished and a 
uniform rate of interest is now being charged, 
for tlieso kinds of lending operations. This has 
been n^cos^ilatod on account of a shprp rise in 
the cost of borrowing in the capita] markets of 
member-countries. The IBRD's own funds are 
limited and that is why it is forced to raise 
funds for its borrowing members by raising 
funds in the capital markets of the member- 
countries. Tlic Bank has three main sources of 
funds, namely, its own paid-up capital, loans 
taken in the capital markets of member- 
eountrics and by way of extending guaran- 
tee to the loans raised by memher- 
rountries themselves in the world capital mar- 
kets. Another source of funds is the J=^ale to 
•other investors of the borrowers’ obligations 
held by the Bank. In 1956-57, the Bank raised 
funds to the extent of $56.9 million by such 
^ales of obligations, as against $72 million in 
the previous year. The fall is accounted for by 
shortage of funds in the capital markets. India 
is the third among the leading borrowers of the 
vorld and the largest borrov;cr among the Asian 
countries. Incda has received a total assistance 
so far for $240.1 million, as against Australia’s 
$3il7.73 million and France’s $267.60 million 
borrowing from the Bank. 
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The most important requirement today is 
the establishment of a sound basis for inter- 
national economic relations by creation of con- 
ditions under which the flow of international 
investment could be stabilized over substantial 
periods. This is essential botli for the attain- 
ment of structural rf]uilibrium in international 
trade and for the efiicient development of the 
vmrld’s undcr-utiliz('d resourecs. Past experience 
indicates that foi’ei<j:ti inv(‘stmcnt, if left to 
private iJiitiativo, tends to he extraordinarily 
unstable; it tends to dry up in I'oriod of depres- 
sion and thus at the very lime vlicn its cessation 
do(‘s flu‘ .er(\M(('st dama[z:e to ihe maintenance of 
world prosperity. 

Indians Food Problem 

Ever since the attainment of India’s 
independence in 1947, the shortage in the 
production and supply of foodgrains has been 
a major problem in this country in so far it 
eludes anv solulion. notwithsianding the increase 
in food supply on a('count of ih^ aehievements 
(;f tl»c First Five-Year Flan. Tlic posilion to- 
day is exactly what it wa^ ten years ago, that 
is, *hc c\(‘r ' awn’ni' gap between the growdi of 
j'opulalion and tlie prodnellon of foodgrains 
remains nrdiridged. n"'arget«i in foodgiain^ Were 
placed so as In imvlvo T/idia sclf-sufrieicnt .in 
food supply and ho])es were rai'=;e(l annUcdlv that 
India wouM be ‘^elf-snfTicicnt in food produciion 
in the next year or next few years. Bui 
uiiforluriiilelv ih^. dale of aelncving sclF 
sufTieirncy has to ])p pushed hack eonlinuoiisly 
and the main reason for this shortfall was 
attributed to the consplracv between man and 
nature in this country. Nature brought the 
droughts and the floods wlien they ar^ not 
needed and man reaped the harvests of pro- 
fiteering prices taking advaiilagf* of the shortage 
in food supply. So the attainmeut of <elf- 
sufliciencv in food piodnctioti ever remains a 
wishful thinking becansc the sufllciency in 
production has became as clusi\v as the will-o’- 
ihe-wisp. The one good thing that has 
been said by the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee 
(under the Chairmanship of Sri Asoko Mehta) 
is that the food deficit in India is liouiid 
to remain as a chronic feature of our 
economy. The deficit to the order of nearly 
30 Jflkh tons shall be a permanent feature in our 


agricultural production and this finding may 
dispel the hope that India will attain self- 
sufficiency in food production in the near future. 

In the opinion of the Committee, there is 
no quick solution to India’s food problem 
simply because there is no feasible wlay to reach 
the solution immediately. We shall have to 
remain conlent wllh llie conclusion of the 

Committee that in a (hw^ioping economy a 

tendency for prices to rise is iina\oidabIe and 
for that suitable preventing measures, as 
suggested by the Conimitte, shall have to be 
adopted. Given normal conditions, the 

Conimlittce estimafes that c\en at tlic end of the 
second Plan, there will be a deficit of 20 lakh 
tons. In the roming few vears, India shall have 
to import foodgrains to tlic extent of nearly 20 
to 30 lakh tons. In the future, th 0 Committee 
estimateis that given normal conditions, the 
demand for foodgrains will rise to 7.9 crore 
tons in 1960-61 as against the estimated pro- 
duction of 7.7 cron' tons that year. The deficit 
thus will he about for 20 lakh tons and if there 
a sharp inflalionary trend, tlio deficit may 
further be larger. Among the vulnerable areas 
wlierc there are chronic food d(Tieils, the 
(]ommillee mentions th(* eastern and northern 
districts of West Bengal. Kaslcrn U.P. and 
W<“^fcrn Madli\a Prad(*sli. As regards these 
vulnerahlc areas, the C«>mnii^t/^e slugjgqsis that 
li' lIhIoh Food Ministry should set up special 
cells to anticipate difficulties arising out of floods 
and droLiglit to locate the scarcity pockets and 
intial ])rompt nuMsurcs to deal w'itli them. The 
following figures will show! the production and 
axailahilly of foodgrains : 
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Gross Availability of Foodgrains 



1967 

1956 

1955 

1954 

Gross foodgrains production 




(Million tons) 

68.69 

65.29 

67.11 

68.87 

Import (Million ions) 

3.72 

1.44 

0.71 

0.81 

Cluingo in stocks „ 

—0.66 

-1-0.61 

-hO.74 

--0.17 

Export.s „ 

Nil 

—0.06 

—0.19 

—0.01 

Gross availability „ 

71.75 

67.28 

68.37 

69.50 

Population in millions 
Gross availability per 

392.4 

387.4 

382.4 

377.1 

•capita per day 
(In ounces) 

IS.O 

17.1 

17.6 

18.1 


In the opinion of the Committee, the main 
causes for th^ rise in foodgrains prices are: a 
sizeable increase in population, expansion of 
money supply at a rapid rate, and shortfall in 
production in the preceding two years. In 1957, 
the shortfall in production has been nearly off- 
set by larger output of foodgrains, but the 
residual effect of shortfall still lingers and as a 
result of this the prices of foodgrains have been 
on downward trends. Arrivals in markets have 
also slowed down and certain areas of the 
country have been experiencing chronic short- 
ages on account of failure of crops due to 
unfavourable weather conditions. These vulnerable 
areas where scarcity of food supply persists 
serve as ^‘epicentres” to create a condition of 
bullish tendency in other centres and also 
aggravate thg general inflationary trends. It is 
a characteristic of free markets that in the face 
of rising prices, traders hold larger stocks fearing 
shortfall in supply and this results in scarcity 
in supply. According to the Committee, the 
experience of the last few years has shown that 
unrestricted private trade is undesirable because 
it tends to aggravate price fluctuations and im- 
pede the course of planned development. The 
Committee, however, prefers a middle course 
between complete control and complete freedom 
in trade. The Committee rightly points out that 
full control in the sense of complete rationing 
and procurement that prevailed up to 1953 does 
not also seem desirable under the present cir- 
cumstances. The Committee feels that full 
control should be resorted to only in case of 
emergency, such as war or famine or extreme 
inflationary pressure. It should not be visualized 
as a permanent feature of developing economy. 
One, with the memory of control in India, would 


like to abhor any control of foodgrains in the 
form of rationing. Food control resulted in the 
artificial scarcity causing much inconvenience 
to the people. 

The Committee, therefore, suggests that the 
real solution of the food problem lies somewhere 
between complete free trade and complete con- 
tT’ols. Controls should be of a countervailing or 
regulatory rather than restrictive type. The 
main f)urpose behind the control should be to 
.•stabilise prices of foodgrains and also the prices 
of related goods. The Committee, however, dis- 
courages any rigid integration of the price 
structure as that is neither dcsirabh' nor practi- 
cable. It was a great blunder on the part of the 
authorities to allow export of foodgrains and 
the step was evidently premature and un- 
premeditated. The Committee also sui)ports 
this view. The failure of the Government to 
build up an adequate buffer stock is another 
main cause of the soaring prices of foodgrains. 
The Committee finds that the Union Food 
Ministiy is not mucli to be blamed for tlie food 
shortage in the oountiy. The Union Food 
Ministry suggested to maintain a minimum 
reserve stock of 1.5 million tons of foodgrains, 
to buy foodgrains in the 0 [>eii market at reason- 
able prices for building up buffer stocks. It was 
also in favour of importing S to 10 million tons 
of wheat for five years from tlie USA under 
P.L. 480 with a view to build up the stock. 
But these suggestions were not accepted, and 
the Committee doe-s not state clearly why and 
by whom these proposals were rejected. 

On account of higher production and supply 
of foodgrains in 1954 and 1955 an undue 
optimism prevailed in the official circles. This 
optimism led to slackening or at least prevented 
the aeeelerating of efforts for increased food 
production in many of the States in India. The 
pace of food production suddenly took a down- 
ward turn in 1950 and also relatively in 1957. 
In ealcillating the volume of food production, 
only (he output of rice and wlieat should be 
taken into consideration. Pulses do not con- 
stitute staple food of the people speaking gene- 
rally and for most of the people the pulses are 
just subsidiary food forming part of the curry. 
In 1954, the production of foodgrains reached 
the peak point of 68.87 million toms, and there 
was falling production in the succeeding two 
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years. In 1957, the production figure is provi- 
sionally placed at 68.69 million tons. In terms 
of the growth of population, there has been 
tailing production ever since 1954. The rate of 
growth of population is 1.25 per cent or li 
per cent. In absolute numbers this comes to a 
rise in population by 45 lakhs a year. This year 
the food shortage will be to the extent of 4 
million tons and just to maintain the per capita 
gross availability of foodgrains for 18 ounces a 
day, India shall have to import this quantity 
of 4 million tons from abroad. This growth rate 
of population is based (jn the census figure of 
1951. The Foodgraiiio Enquiry Committee esti- 
mates that between 1956 and 1961, India’s 
population may rise at the rale of 1.5 to 2 
per cent per year. Anyway there has been an 
increase in the rale of growth of population in 
the country and to tliat proportion the produc- 
tion of foodgrains lags far behind. The higher 
rate of p()i>ulation growth is accounted for by 
tlie fall in the deatli-ratc without a correspond- 
ing fall in the birth-rate of the people. 

The CoTniiiiU(‘c makes the assumption that 
during tlie Second Flan period, the consumer 
demand for foodgrains will rise by about 14 to 
15 per cent. Tlie rise in the demand for food- 
grains on account of a rise in the number of 
f»opulation has been estimated at 10 per cent 
and there will be a furtber increase by 5 per cent 
in demand for foodgrains following the rise in 
tile incomes of eomiiuinity. FurtluT, as the 
incomes of the relatively lower si rata of people 
rise, ilie demand for finer ([uality of foodgrains 
will also register an ujiward tendency. Those 
who arc now^ forced to use millet on account of 
poverty will switch on to rice or wheat with a 
rise in incomes and actually this is happening 
with these peophn As a result of this, there has 
been a shortage in the supply of rice and wheat. 
It will, therefore, be prudent to exclude the 
output of pulses from the calculation of the 
volume of foodgrains in this country as this 
gives a picture which is unrealistic and inaccu- 
rate. The Committee assumes that the output 
Cl foodgrains by 1960-61 will rise to only 7.7 
crore tons as against the rise in demand to 7.9 
crore tons. The breakdowm of the total demand 
between rural and uiban areas has been placed 
at 6.6 crore tons and 1 .3 crore tons respectively. 
The estimated rise in production in 1960-61 at 


7.7 crore tons represents an increase of 1.03 
crore tons over the output in *1 955-56. This 
increase is only tw^o-thirds of what has been 
visualised in the Second Plan, the rise in pro- 
duction being estimated at 1.5 crore tons. But 
this estimate of the Committee is much too 
premature to rely upon. Given a favourable 
weather condition, the output may even sur- 
pass the estimates of the Second Plan. 

The Committee has done a good thing and 
it is the disclosure that the achievements of 
the State Govermrents in the sphere of food 
production as well as other agricultural output 
arc most disappointing. The agricultural pro- 
duction is entirely a State subject and the 
initiative and rcsix)nsibility primarily lie with 
the State Governments. Whether in budgetary 
affairs or in matters of production, agricultural 
cr industrial, the State Governments have cut 
a sorry figure. The State Ministries today con- 
sist of mediocre people who have neither the 
exj)criencc nor the foresight to formulate and 
pursue the plans of economic development. 
Most of the Ministers are nothing but magnified 
cierks and the market value of most of them 
is even less than that of an ordinary clerk. Had 
there been competitive examinations for the 
present State Ministers, most of them would 
have been proved misfit by the Public Service 
CoM'inission. Political patronage is the only 
Ciu..lification in selecting the majority of the 
Ministers in the Stale and no wonder their per- 
formance in administrative sphere a failure. 

In the opinion of the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee, India shall have to import food- 
grains of the order of 20 to 30 lakh tons a year 
lor the remaining period of the Second Plan. 
The Committee, however, assumes several con- 
ditions and in case of their variation, the as- 
sumptions of the Committee may not turn out 
to be correct. As for example, the Committee’s 
estimates are based on the assumptions that 

(1) the demand for foodgrains will not be higher 
than what has been estimated by the Committee, 

(2) the estimated increase in food production 
will materialize, (3) the nccessaiy amount of 
foreign exchange will be available to finance 
the import of foodgrains and also the import of 
nitrogcno\is fertilizers. The import of fertilizers 
will alone cost about Rs. 100 crores of foreign 
exchange 'over the Plan period. The estimate* 
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of the Committee are based on so many 
that the fulfilment of these ‘^ifs” depends on 
various other “ifs’\ 

The Committee has failed to drive home 
the real cause of food shortage in the country 
and it is that the present food shortage is not 
an isolated phenomenon, but it is a mere mani- 
festation of integrated problems. India has the 
highest percentage of culturable land in the 
world, and still it is a pity that India cannot 
just produce enough food to feed her people. 
The defect lies in our land system, irrigation 
system and al^o in the administration of agri- 
cultural finance and in the system of farming 
by individual cultivators. All these factors are 
inter-connected and it is not the (luestion of 
how to k('e]) down the prices of foodgrains, it is 
tile (]uesti(Mi of how to produce more and more 
of foodgrains. Iri>tea(l of ai)pointirig the Food- 
grains Enquiry Coiomitlee, ihe government 
should have appointed a Committee to make 
recommendations as how to increase our food 
production. The land system calls for reorga- 
nisation on the basis of co-operative farming 
and mechanical cultivation should be made 
compulsory. India’s productivity per acre of 
land is just onc-third of that of Ecypt or Japan. 
There is no reason why India should not in- 
crease her land j)roductivity and that would 
result in thrcc-timcs larger output than what 
is produced todav. 

India and Uic Atomic Age 

Dr. D. N. Wadia, (Geological Adviser to 
the Government of India, Dcpaitment of Atomic 
Energy, chose the I heme “India and the Atomic 
Ago” for the nineteenth Acharya Jagadish 
Chandra Bose Mejiiorial Lecture at the Bose 
Institute, Calcutta on November 30. In his 
lecture Dr. Wadia made some points about the 
future of power development of India which 
deserve greater recognition than is afforded by 
the audience in a closcd-door meeting. 

Man’s progress toward civilisation has been 
marked by his mastciy over one mineral after 
another. Periods of civilisation are therefore 
known as “Stone Age.” “Bronze Age,” “Iron Age” 
and “Coal Age.” The woild was now on the 
ihrcshhold of “Uranium Age’’ which opens up 
vast possibilities for development. 

The total coal reserves wtithin about 4000 


ft. depth of the earth’s crust ate about 180 Q 
(a Q is 38000 million tons) and the petroleum 
reserves taking account of future discoveries 
may be 4] Q at the most. The net heat content 
of the total coal and oil reserves capable of 
being utilized by man is estimated at 27 . 2 Q 
(all these reserves are not immediately utilizable). 
It has been estimated that the world’s known 
coal reserves would be exhausted before 2050 
and existing reserves of oil would last for only 
30 to 40 years. In India, the prospects are no 
way better. 

“Within a few years,” Dr. Wadia said, 
“India will ha\e to follow the example of Britain, 
where ekxilric pow^r for town and faelory 
sui)ply is already being produced by nuclear 
energy at nearly competitive rates with coal. 
The whole of Punjab, Rajputana, Bombay and 
Western Dcccan are devoid of coal and arc over 
a tliou.sand miles away from the coal fields. 
J'he.se parts of India will soon be in a situation 
similar to Britain, where tlicy will find the cost 
and difficulty of hauling vastly increased tonnage 
of coal offset })y the advantages offered by 
reactor-generated electricity, evn if it is slightly 
more expensive in the beginning.” 

The President of the Geological and Mining 
Society of India had estimated that India would 
have. to invest 3000 crores of rupees by 1976 in 
order to get the required power supidy through 
petroleum. It appeared that atomic energy would 
be capable of doing the job in a shorter period 
of lime and at a mucli l(‘ss capital cost and for 
less running cost. Dr. Horiii J. Bhaha, Chair- 
man of the Indian Atomic Energy (iunmission, 
estimated that the erection of an atomic power- 
generating reactor would cost liltl<‘. more than 
that of a thermal station and that electric power 
from an Atomic Reactor could be supplied to 
consumers at cheaper* rates, about 0.7 of an 
anna. The capital cost of a Reactor of 250 
megawatt electric capacity would be Rs. 22 
crores, that is Rs. 1,470[- per kilowatt — figure 
which did not compare unfavourably with the 
cost of erecting a thermal station of equal 
capacity. 

Thg possibility of getting power from 
energy not only provided the hope of arresting 
the threatened extinction of future world’s 
civilisation (the proved available energy from 
know^ deposits of Uranium and Thorium was 
equal to i7(X)Q against only 27 Q contained in 
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coal and oil) but Would also revolutionuSe the 
entire economics of power supply. This- new 
soui^e would be able to meet man’s need for 
the next thousand years. 

The basic minerals required for production 
of nuclear energy are uranium, thorium, lithium, 
beryllium, zirconium and graphite. India can 
produce 10 to 15 thousand tons of uranium and 
between 250,000 to 300,000 tons of ethorium. 
She has also deposits of the other minerals. 
With better exploitation further reserves may 
also come to light. 

development in atomic research which 
we eagerly look forward to in India,” Professor 
Wadia said, ‘‘as om? wlliich uill raise India’s 
potential in the atomic field to the level of the 
best endowed conn tries of the world, is the con- 
vertibility of thorium to uranium 235 and its 
use as the fission fuel in placii of uranium in 
nlomic reactors . . . The coiiveruon of ihoiium 
into uranium 233 in a brccrlcr rcn.) f<u- is no longer 
a mere speculaliorij it has e-iierged into praclicahi- 
lily ill actual reactor tests. Sir John Cockloft, 
Director oi the Atniiiic linergv Reseaicli Esta* 
hlisliiuent, Harwell, rcoenlly announced in NeW 
York that Hr 'tain would swileli over to thorium 
from uranium in ils atomic iirogramrnc in a few 
years.” 

The Na(ja Unit 

The Naga Unit comes into being on the first 
of this month. The unit consists of the Naga 
Hills district of Assam and the Tucnsang divi- 
sion of the North East Frontier Agency. There 
are mixed feelings about tlu; new unit and the 
omens for the future are not very bright. “Be- 
sides having to win over the rebels,” the 
Statcsmau’^s Jorhat correspoiulcnt writes, “the 
administration will be obliged to reconcile a 
large section of the Naga pi'ople, especially in 
tile Tucnsang Frontier division, to the new 
administrative set up, and dispel the fears and 
misgivings of the tribal jieople in the plains who 
have made the Tuensang division their home. 
The Naga people of this division allege that 
they were not represented at the Kohinia Conven- 
tion of August, where the one-unit plan was 
mooted.’* 

The Vigil in an editorial article on the sub- 
jert writes: 

“. . . . the manner in which this prob- 
lem has been dealt with since Independence 
bears marks of ineptness and lack of undcr- 
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standing as regards its nature and size. The 
Bardoloi Committee, that is, the Sub-Corn- 
mittec of the Constituent Assembly on the 
North East Frontier (Assam) Tribal and Ex- 
c-luded Areas, which reported in 1947, not only 
dismissed the Naga demand for independence 
as an extremist fantasy, which perhaps was 
natural but it did not take into its serious con- 
sideration any other proposals that might have 
prevented the later unfortunate developments. 
What the yub-Committce recommended was in- 
corporated into the Constitution, It ia unfortu- 
nate that even the States Ivoorgaiiibation Com- 
mission, when it bad the uppoiiuaity, did not 
leeommeiid any change. The Commibbion would 
not disiuib the status quo in regard to the Naga 
Hills district and the Tuensang area of th« 
N.E.F.A., relying on the Assam Ciovernmeiit's 
view “that the Naga Hills district has been re- 
latively quiet during the last two or three years 
and that there arc indication.s of the peojdo of 
the area abjuring violence in favour of peace- 
ful methods.” Thus as tlic Constituent .\sbeinbly, 
following the Bardoloi Committee, misled itself, 
rarliament, following the S. R. C.. did likewise. 
As the power to make dcci&ions has remained 
more or less in the hands of the same set of 
people, the confidence for the future can hardly 
he unbounded.” 

Nationalisation of 2'cxt-Books 

The Bombay Chronicle writes: 

The Rajasthan Assembly might have thought 
that it acted wisely in rejecting a res »Iulion which 
asked that nationalisation of text-books be ended 
in the State, but the fact remains that the grounds 
for the demand — though the attempt had failed — 
remain sound, for* it is undeniable that the 
Goveinment has not been able to rtxitify past 
defects by publishing the books in time. 

Ev(‘ii after six w'eeks had elapsed after the 
reopening of the schools in Rajasthan in August 
last for the current academic year, the nationalised 
text-books for Classes I to V we^^; unavailable 
or in short supply. It was announced earlier 
that the books would be available in June! What is 
inexcusable is the complete silence maintained 
then both by the Nationalisation Board and the 
Slate’s Ministry of Education. 

It Was belatedly explained that th^ printing 
of the books w’^as delayed due to “uncontrollable 
factors” like unavailability of offset paper and 
panchromatic films. These explanations have 
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hardly counted with the people harassed by the 
chaos created by instruction without text-books. 
The Rajasthan Government must think twice 
before extending the nationalisation to taxt-books 
of higher standards. The idea is claimed to be 
beneficent, but its fulfilment is clearly otherwise. 

Police Excesses in Jails 

On August 24 the Punjab police made a 
lathi-charge on the undertrial prisoners, in 
l'erozei)ur Jail, belonging to the Hindi Raksha 
Samiti. As a result one person, Mr. Suken 
Singh, died and 309 other undertrials were in- 
jured, twenty-nine of them grievously. On the 
in5)islenc0 of the public the Government appoin- 
ted Mr. S. B. Kapoor, Judge of Punjab High 
Couit, to enquire into the matter. 

The Punjab Government recently published 
only extracts from the report of the enquiiy. 
Mr. Justice Kapoor said, “While use of some 
force initially was necessary, the force actually 
used exceeded all proportions of tlio requirements 
of the situation.” The magnitude of the beat- 
ing by the police, h^ said, was “probably un- 
precedented in the annals of the history of jails 
in Punjab.” 

Th(» Judge held that the beating of peace- 
ful undertrials was a criminal ollence; but it was 
difficult in the present case to fix individual 
responsibility. “There w’as incontrovertible 
evidence (hat the unclcrlrials were beaten up in- 
side their barracks and even in the latrines and 
bathrooms.” The Judge added, “The primary 
responsibility for the excess committed was that 
of Mr. Slier Singh, Deputy Superintendent of 

the Jail ” 

No common t is required. 

Institute for Teaching English 

I>r. K. Tv. Srimali, Union Minister of State 
for Education, said in reply to a question by 
Dr . Ram Subhag Singh that the Government of 
India pro])oscd to set up an Institute in Hydera- 
bad to improve the teaching of English. Mr. 
C. R. Narasimliari asked what was the reason 
for bypassing the Universities in the matter of 
teaching English and setting up a new institute 
at a cost of 40 lakhs of rupe(*s. Replying Dr. 
Srimali said that there was no question of by- 
passing the Universities. TIktg was a general 
feeling among educationists and the U^jiversiticd 
themselves that there had been a general dete- 
rioration of standards of teaching of English. 
To improve the situation by making available 


some special training courses for teachers of 
English the institute was being set up. 

Karachi and Lisbon 

Commenting upon the Pakibtani-Portugucse 
overtures the Hitavada writes: 

“India had known for some time that a 
Karachi-Lisbon axis was at work. The foreign 
policy of the Pakistan Government is to give tho 
maximum embarrassment to India and this has 
been openly declared by Pakistan’s Ministers. 
Irrespective of the righlness or wrongness of a 
question, Pakistan takes the opposiile side^ of 
India in almost all international conferences. 
No wonder, then that the Interior Minister of 
Pakistan spoke at Madrid in support of Portugal 
on the issue of Goa. He said that the eause 
of Portugal wlas just and that Pakistan would 
be on the side of justice. Jiislice indeed! The 
reent visit of the President of Pakistan to Por- 
tugal was intended to strengthen th,. Kaiaehi- 
Lisbon axis and to cause cnihairassrnent to 
India. But India is not surprised at this deve- 
lopment.” 

The Institute for World Economy 

The Institute for World Economy at the 
University of Kiel which was founded in 191 L by 
Dr. Bernhard Harms is one of llie most import- 
ant sohools of economics and social rescaich in 
Germany. It was here that the laic Professor 
Beiioy Kumar Sarkar studied wfoild economics. 
Professor Saikar translatel the German term 
“Weltwirtschaft” (meaning World Economy) 
into the Bengali “Vishwa-Arlhanili.” Now 
directed by Dr. Fritz Baade the Institute pos- 
sesses a library that is regarded as the largest 
economic library in Europe. In the economic 
archives there are 1.6 million clippings of 
articles from daily German and foreign news- 
papers, magazines and news services. There are 
supplementary archives, e.g., the business and 
supplementary archives. Furthermore various 
materials are compiled from and about universi- 
ties, econorn/ie. associations and institutes, 
leading industrial organizations, banks, major 
industrial enterprises, traffic and insurance 
companies, national and international trusts. 
This material can be used by anybody interested 
— ^information is also given by letter upon request. 
The Institute conducts research in the changes in 
the structure and the market tendencies of world 
economy — though since . the war it has 
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concentrated on German economic problems. 
The results of the studies on the changes in 
the major European national economies since 
the end of World War II is serially given in the 
semi-annual publication Die W eltwirtschaft 
(The World Economy). It is, however, through 
the quarterly Das W eltwirtschuftliche Archiv 
(Archive of World Economics) that the Institute 
maintains contact with scholars and specialists 

abroad. 

In our country the growing need of economic 
experts is being keenly felt. There is abundant 
recognition of the utter lack of research facilities 
in the field of econoin/ics as in many other 
branches of the Social Scienees. In the back- 
ground of our own situation the accounts of the 
activities of the 'German Institute strike ‘one as 
a distant ideal. Yet a knowledge! of others' 
achievements and problems often help one to 
determine one’s own steps. 

Bertrand Russel on World Peace 

In an open letter to President Eisenliowc^r and 
Soviet Communist leader Nikita Kliruscliev pub- 
lished in the London Weekly Nciv Slatcsman, 
Earl Russel made a powerful plea for Soviet- 
American understanding. If the twH^ leaders could 
agree on mutual co-openation, Earl Russel said, 
*Tt would ensure for years lo come a life of 
vigour and achievement and joy sui passing any- 
thing know^i in cAcn the hap[»ies^l eras of llic past.’’ 

Earl Russel poinlcd out that while the differ- 
ences helwcen llui Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 
tended to be emphasized in ])ublic discussions, the 
po-inls of mutual contact were far larger than the 
differences. Neither of the two countries stood 
to gain by a new world war which the militarists 
lin both the countries ^vere preparing lo make. 
Efforts at wy)rld domination had failed in the 
past and there was no doubt that it would fail 
again, no matter who tried it. There would 
however be a difference: the magnitude of dis- 
aster that would result from such an attempt 
would be immeasurably greater than in the 
past, it Would perhaps mean the extermination 
of the contenders as well as of others. Unres- 
tricted diffusion of nuclear Weapons would 
shortly lead to a position where there would be 
many more countries dangling the threat of atomic 
weapons in order to get their demands satisfied. 
Insane rulers, experience showed, would not be 
restrained from such blackmail by the fear that 


their citizens would also perish. Russia and 
America, by agreeing not to manufacture these 
weapons themselves and by refusing military or 
economic assistance to any country which persis- 
ted in the manufacture of such weapons, could 
effectively stop the diffusion of nuclear Weapons. 

The Russo-American agreement for peace, 
as Earl Russel noted, would also mean a great 
economic gain for these two countries inasmuch 
as they could thereby save nine-tenths of their pre- 
sent expenditure on military efforts and employ 
that toward peaceful conslruclion projects. 

Police State in South Africa 

South Africa is, perhaps, the only police- 
Statc in the world in the fullest sense of the 
term. The white rulers of the land luive left no 
stone unturned to make the misery and humi- 
liation of tile natives, coloureds and Indians com- 
plete in all respects. The character of the Union 
of South Africa as a p()lice-State is best under- 
stood with a reference to its Pass-laws which are 
far 1)101*0 stringent than any in operation in any 
part of llie Communist Slates of Europe. In 
South Africa, the non-whiters to whom the 
country belongs are obliged to carry an identity 
card which a non-wliitc must be able to produce 
'wherever and whenever called upon to do so. 
The rigidity and width of these Pass-laws are so 
comprehensive that if any one was arrested on 
a ' cot an able prosecutor would have no diffi- 
culty in securing bis conviction under one or 
the other provi^ion of these laws. Air. James 
Fairbairn in an article in the T.ondoii weekly 
AUw Statesman has described how the govern- 
nicnt of the land conspires with the wdiite em- 
ployers in the country to abduct persona be- 
longing to the non-white races to sciwc as slave- 
labourers for the whites. She has specifically 
referred to the abduction of Nelson Langa, a 
street sweeper employed by the Johannesburg 
city council. Nelson ^vas illegally arrested by 
the police and sent to a private jail of a rich 
white farmer — built at a cost of £ 5000 — ^where 
he was forced to work as a slave. Fortunately 
for Nelson one of his cousins came to know of 
this abduction by the police and through great 
effort ultimately succeeded in securing Nelson’s 
lelease by the Supreme Court. There were two 
significant*points: Though Nelson was arrested 
by the regular police force of the country, a 
thorough check showed that there was no police 
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record of this arrest or of any official charge 
against Nelson. It was only through private 
investigations that Nelson’s relatives could 
discover the truth which the government 
acknowledged before the court. The historic 
decision of the South African v^upreme Court, 
Mr. Fairbairn points out, ‘diingcd on one point 
that Nelson’s cousin was in possession of Nel- 
sons’s pass, thus enabling liis attorney to prove 
that Nelson was already in legal employment, 
krtsses carried by arrested men have a way of 
l>ehig hmavailablc’ to attorneys. The siibse- 
rjiient hearing for costs revealed that Nelson’s 
labour contract, which he claimed was made 
under duress, bore the signature of a Native 
Affairs Department official as having explained 
its t(‘rms to Ijoth Nelson and his future (‘m])loyer 
-• and the same nfficial’s signature as the 
f-mployerV agent.” 

Having failed hitherto to snc( ee(l in its efforts 
to stifle the Africans through its rci)re'?sive laws 
tile government has now swoopt'd down upon 
the African infolloctuals who piovide the arti- 
« ulate leadership (o the movement of the 
coloured people against white chauvinism. The 
gosernment has, therefore, Ijuinched, at the 
beginning of this year, a so-callcfl "'treason trial” 
acainst 156 loader.^ of tlu' movenu'Ut for scenr- 
ing the lav fill rights of the non-whitos in the 
Union. Of the arn\stcd 105 e.r(‘ African.^*, 23 
h'uropeans, 21 Indians iind seven coloureds; 138 
<'f them are men anrl dS women. The arrc'^led 
])ersons come from all strata of society repre- 
siniing doctors, lawyers, ionrnalists, teachers, 
hMidonts ministers of religion, f^ictory workers, 
Irade unicaiists and workcj's. "‘Their view« as 
publicly professed in the past,” ]ioints cut Mr. 
fierald Cardincr, a distinguished British legal 
(‘Xpert who was in )South Africa on a fact-finding 
tour on behalf of the International Commission 
of .Turists at the TTagne, "'ranj ed from "Chris- 
tian’, "pacifist’, "moderate’, to ‘extreme left’.” 
Among the arrested arc Mr. A. J. Luthnli, 
Christian President- Ceneral of the African 
National Congress, Professor Z. K. Mathews, 
an African, acting head of the Fort Hare Univer- 
sity" College; South Africa’s two leading African 


already introduced in Parliament one other 
measure — the Segregation of University Educa- 
tion Bill — ^which, when passed, would success- 
fully prevent the emergence of a new generation 
ef African intellectuals. 

It has been widely recognised that the trials 
arc a mockery. The definition of f reason in 
Pouth Africa is wide enough to include even 
verbal protest against the measures of the pre- 
sent government, fiupplcmentcd by the Sup- 
jirossion of Communism Act of 1950 under 
which the Covcrnor-Gcncral can declare a man 
" Communist” (no matter if he is not one) and 
secure his conviction, the Treason Laws are 
now considered by the South African govern- 
ment tO' take all the measures it might like to 
(ake to suppress the demands of the non-whites 
in the country. The government has collected 
10,000 documents as (widence against the 
""accused”. As Mr. V. C. BcTrange, one of the 
ilehmce eonnsel, remarks: ‘"It must be rare, 
indeed, for a case not to be capable of proof 
Aviiliout 10,000 documenls. The duration of ibe 
]a’eliminary hearings have last(xl more than 
nine montlis to the gix'at loss and inconvenience 
t(> the (Icfi'ndipits, many of whom have lost their 
om))Ioymeiit and most of whom liave to live 
se]>ai^ited from their homes and families. Again, 
tile strain of having to sit through the hearings 
five days a v/cok and aliout five hours a day for 
Hich a long period, almost continuously, is 
naturally telling upon many of the defendants. 
In two cases both the husband and the wife 
have hc(‘n arrested, the children left to be cared 
for by whoev(T took pity on them. 

The fate of these African patriots certainly 
dcs('iwc the attention of the intellectuals of the 
v.orld. The enormity of the crimos now being 
l>(’r])otratcd by the present government of South 
Africa in tlu^ name of law and order and the 
(iefeiice of Western civilisation is in no way 
(lifferGnt from, but, perhaps, much greater than, 
the Communist trials in Hungary or the USSR. 
In the latter countries, the government consists 
of the people of the land, while in the former an 
alien race is oppressing the legitimate owners 
ef the land. 


attorneys and one of the eoirntry-’s two African 

membcTs of the Bar. Clearly the crovernmont’s The Second Soviet Sputnik 

aim is to cut off the leadership of the African The Soviet Union startled the world hy launch- 

nationalist movement. The government has ing a second artificial satellite on November 3. 
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The second sputnik was much bigger than the 
first one, it weighed about half a Lon (the 
was 183 lbs.) and was circling the globe every 102 
minutes* at an altitude of 930 miles (1500 
kilometres) . The first sputnik circled the world 
every 96.2 minutes. Th(> longer time required 
by the second sputnik was not due to any slower 
speed (lit had the same speed of 18,000 miles per 
hour as th^ first one) hiil due to itg liigher orbit. 
Another significant thing about tin; sceond 
sputnik was that it was carrying a living being — 
a dog named Lnika, whon), it was Imped, could 
be brought do'W'Vi to earth. This last cvpcctatioiu 
however did not come true and IJail^a was re- 
portedly dead — in other words the problcjn of 
gelling down living being from spare ships re- 
inainex^l still a problem. , 

Professor Anatoli lliagonravov, one of the 
architects of theSe magnificent Soviet achieve- 
ments, said: “I think the new data of tb^ second 
sputnik will aslcjund the world even more. There 
will be CAdi greater admiration al the success 
of oui^ science."’ In Toronto, Dr. John Heard. 
Director of the Tevonto Universitv’s David 
Dimhqi Obs('rvalory, said tln^ announced weight 
of th(! satellite was “ahiinsi iiicrcdihlr.” Wc vre. c 
all amazed at the weight of th<^ fii t satellite, 
hut it is really astonishing lliat tin y pul in that 
much weight. In London, lh’of«‘^.-)r llaiiic' 
S. W. Massey, of tlie Tloyal Soei('t\ for the 
achievement of sricnce, dcseiihed the second 
salellile as “rt'ally a tiiosi fantastic dcvelopriK nt.” 

U.S. army sclenlisls al l\cw Mexuo missile 
bases and Mr. Kennetli Gathuul, Vi(m-Chaiiman 
of the British Interplanetary Society, estimated 
that the whole satellite unit must have weighed 
about 500 tons and required 1.25 million lbs. 
of fuel (on the accepted basis that it took 1000 Ihs., 
of fuel to lift one pound into th^^ orbit). Dr. 
Fred Whipple, Director of the Smithsonian 
Astro-physical Ohseivatovy in Canilnidge, Mas- 
sachusetts, described the launching of the second 
satellite as six times as g,reat a scientific arhic\e- 
ment as the launching of the first sputnik. 

Dr. Viktor Paziekin and Professor Vladimir 
Petrovsky, rcspe('.iively Director and Lecturer, 
at Moscow’s Planetarium, said that sputnik L had 
two principal purposes: to give accurate measure- 
ments of the density of the almosplierp at high 
altitudes above the earth and to obtain informa- 
tion about meteoric streams in outer space. 
Sputnik III was intended to provide information 


about the effect of cosmic rays on living beings 
and to study the spectrum. The second 
satellite was equipped with a refractor which 
splitted the speelrum into separate colours and 
(‘iijiblcd the scientists to study the Sun’s rays 
imaffoeled by almosphcre. 

As the Western scienfcisls guessed on the 
annoimccmcnt of tlic stx ond Soviet satellite, it 
was laiinelied v\Mh th,. Iiclp of a new science of 
pow'er. Giving ibis information a Soviet 
scientist, Aradcmirian Diku^hin, said that the 
saU llite wa^ liiimclu d by ‘‘a multi : laged carrier 
rocket of a lu'w design with f<jol-pr(»f precision 
controls.” 

Gzms VS. Buffer in U F) Aid 

_Dr:^pi1o nil ihe boosts given in press intor- 
\i(‘ws if lif- ] (’Mm in fliuvn in jlio jnimls of the 
(xpiTts in foreign r.ffiiirs in Mif* V .9 . tliat ihc 
Anu'i'iean Inm lilnudoi e«l in A’-in. 

Tho following report., fnjin Ihc \K'n of 
('. L'. Sn]>h''rg('r of ih.c Nfir Vorfc is n 

( icor indieai i(»n. Tin? only point f^nlzlxTgcr luis 
inisM'd is tl'c vifa! (pieslion of iiiding Ihe Soviets 
policy 1)y (Tenting echi^jns r.nd Ip - ting bitter- 
mss, throngli imliscdii'iL'ale oid as in this part 
(.1 the World. 

Under two post-war Administrations our 
foreign policy has been heavily influenced by 
mih^ary {’onslderations. Our aid program is, 
obvious roa“^ons, overweighted in favour of 
defrn.se and defense support. The Pentagon has 
had imminse say in inanv diplomatic decisions. 

It is lime lo levievv this situation in terms 
bojh of Europe! and of Asia. Is our course 
economic and prudent? Has it adjusted suffi- 
ciently to a chiiTigiryg world situation? 

As far as Europe is conccrtied there fc 
reason for nplinnVm. The Soviet bloc has not yet 
solved its satellite relationships and, on our 
sid(‘ (.f tile idf'oloLnc ol bewder, NATO shows en- 
(ui'di vitality to undergo needed alterations. 

Tliel alliance was coiieciv^cd when ptcsent 
inMrmnruts of war were hardly to bo imagined. 
And wc alone l*ad a larg^^ .stock-pile of nuclear 
weapons and superior means of delivering them. 
It was designed to deter attack from ihe East 
or to cheek it long enough for massive retalia- 
tion to come into play. 

The* Russians hav(j managed to right the 
atomic balance while maintaining preponderance 
in conventional forces. Therefore our allies 
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worry about wfiat kind of protection we can 
afford them. Clearly, if they are to retain faith 
in us, we must makgi immediately available to 
their armies missiles and new explosives. And 
clearly this will be done. 

But in Asia tlie ^‘cold war” presents more 
complex aspects. In the area between the 
Middle and Far East we made two eivident 
miscalculations. We underestimated Kremlin 
ability to help underdeveloped nations. And 
W 0 overstressed our owln military aid. 

Secretary Dulles reckoned, when Russia 
began its offers of foreign assistance, that Moscow 
was capable only of what he called “one shof’ 
programs. He thought the constant drain of 
China, thg U.S.S.R.'s immense military budget 
and its evident economic difTiciiltics would pre- 
vent serious loans or grants to others. He 
seems to have misjudged the circumstance-. 
For Soviet funds arc flowing to Afghanistan, 
India. Egypt, Syria, Burma and Indonesia and 
haVe been danglctl elsewhere. 

Asia and Africa are convinced of the 
Marxist precept that non-indnslrialized countries 
are doomed to relative degeneracy. They look 
abroad for boosts into the machine age. But 
thanks to a Pentagon bias in American policy 
decisions, most of the dollars we have sent have 
gone for unproductive purposes. 

Of $150,000,000,000 disbursed overseas 

during recent years the greater proportion has 
goiip for direct or indirect defense. We have 
helped build armies incapable of fighting modern 
war upon economies incapable of supporting 
such establishments. 

This has not greatly helped the beneficiaries. 
Their populations are less interested in guns 
than butter, more concerned with freeing their 
children from want than they lu’c with 
ideology . 

Furthermore, to accomplish our desires, we 
have been forced by eonditiens to work from tlie 
top down. Wo channel our contributions 
through existing and frequently corrupt govern- 
ments with the result that popular share in any 
benefits is restricted. To make our programs 
work vih must maintain a frequently unsatisfac- 
tory stdtus quo, 

Thg Communists, who oppose us, work from 
tile bottom up, capturing popular discontent 
with prevailing administration. And they are 


able sometimes to paint us as those responsible 
for keeping in power despots who impoverish 
the people. 

How we can meet this challenge is difficult 
to say. But we must develop more pliancy in 
our aid and more support among the masses who 
should ultimately get it. 

Moscow’s subtle new regime benefits by 
contrast with the recent rigidity of Stalin. But 
We seem too inflexible. Our Asian alliances 
have been no great success. The Northern 
Tier we sponsored failed to keep Soviet influence 
from the Middle East. Already the Eisenhower 
Doctrine is unfashionable in that area. We can 
no longer hope to align the Arab states in any 
broad anti-Russian military pact. It is question- 
able whether such was ever worth attempting. 

SEATO is militarily weaker now than when 
it was invented, thanks to French troop with- 
drawals from Indo-China and British forces 
cuts. It is back-stopped by our own ANZUS 
arrangement with Australia and New Zealand 
J’ud by ANZAM, an cntenic botwcon tlio latter 
lands and formerly Ib’itish Malaya. ANZAM is 
now virtually non-existent. The new Malayan 
Go\crinnent claims never even to have heard of 
it. 

It is not easy to stiffen the free v/orld in 
the East. But the emphasis of our approach 
must shift. Economic assistance there is more 
important than military gear. Liberty must be 
worth something before a people is prepared to 
fight for it. 

And we have yet to capture the amaglnalion 
of newly independent masses. Communism, 
which they do not comprehend, is not the 
major threat for many of them. Tlie major 
threat is fear of slipping backward into misery. 
Rifles cannot win that battle. 

The Communist World 

The New York Times published on Novem- 
ber 24 an editorial on the two comimmiques 
issued by the leaders of the Communist world, 
cn the ‘"basic laws” and “aims” of their nations. 
Wc reproduce it below as it gives a cross-section 
from the Western viewpoint: 

In 1917, when I^enin^s Bolshevik party 
seized power in Russia, its strength could be 
counted in thousands. Forty years later, the 
Communist empire embraces one-fourth of the 
earth’s surface and holds dominion over more 
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than one-third of mankind — almost 1,000,000,000 
people. 

Three weeks ago, in the triumphant atmos- 
phere engendered by sputniks, the leaders of the 
Communist world gathered at Moscow to cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik 
revolution. Conspicuously absent was Yugo- 
slavia’s Tito, who said he had lumbago and sent 
subordinates to represent him. During and 
after the festivities there were private talks 
among the leaders. Then full-dress (*onfercnccs 
were held at the Kremlin from November 14 to 
16 by representatives of twelve Communist 
States; from November 10 to 19 by leaders of 
Communist parties in sixty-four countries. 

Last week, as a result of the meetings, the 
Communist hierarchy issued two comumnicpies. 
One was a 5)000-word joint declaration of 
'basic laws’ and ‘unity of aims’ signed by Soviet 
boss Nikita Khrushchev, China’s ]\Tao Tse- 
tung, Poland’s Wlady>law Gomulka and oilier 
parly leaders of the Communist Stjites. Tin* 
other waft a 'peace manifesto,’ signed by Ihe 
sixty-four Communist parties, which formally 
endorsed every aspov't of Soviet foreign policy. 
Of the two documents, the first was considered 
by observers to bo by far the most significant . 

The declaration exuded confidence in the 
continued expansion of the Communist world 
under Soviet leadership. It said: 

The question of war or peaceful co- 
exivStence is now the crucial fpiestion of world 
policy. At prcftcut the forces of peace have so 
grown that there is a real ])ossibility of 
averting wars. . . . The cause of peace i« 
upheld by the powerful forces of our era: tlie 
invincible camp of Socialist (Communist) 
countries headed by the Soviet Union. . . . 
The Socialist (Comniunist) countries are 
united in a single community . . . the main 

guarantee of the victoiy (of communism) . 

The declaration also called for a revival of 
'popular fronts’ between Communists and other 
political groups in the free world ‘to win State 
power without civil war.’ It stated that in view 
of the present international crisis the Com- 
munist world leadership should ‘hold, as the 
iieed arises, more . . . conferences of Com- 
munist . . . parties to discuss current problems 
. . . and concert action in the joint struggle 
for . . . common goals’. 


To the West, the most significant note in, 
the declaration was the emphasis upon Soviet 
leadership. It was doubted that Moscow could 
revert completely to the Stalinist pattern of 
Kussian dictation to Communist parties else- 
where, as practised by the pre-war Comintern 
and the post-war Cominforin. The Comintern 
was dissolved during World War II as a gesture 
to tho Western allies and the Cominform was 
abandoned by Khmshehev last year. The 
Cominform had been Stalin’s principal instru- 
ment for punishing the disobedient Tito. The 
reason for its dissolution, it was believed, was 
the Kremlin’s deftire after Stalin’s death to 
make amends with Tito. But Moscow is be- 
lieved to have had second thoughts about Tito 
and his doctrine of ‘different roads to socialism’ 
ill light of the unrest that led to the crises in 
Ifimgary and Poland. Accordingly, it is felt 
that Khrushchev now seeks to establish a modi- 
fied vensiou of a world Communist high com- 
mand guided from Moscow. Although the de- 
claration last week did not mention the doc- 
trine of 'different roads to socialism,’ its real 
intent, it was felt, was to assert unity among 
the Communist particja of the world and revive 
some of the spirit if not the form of the Comin- 
tern and Cominform. 

Tile Yugoslav position lends credence to 
this theory. Tito’s representative did not sign 
Ih aeclaration. During a Moscow reception 
Friday night, A. I. Mikoyan, a member of the 
Russian Communiftt party’s ruling presidium, 
liarried questions about Yugoslavia’s attitude 
and told correspondents to ask the Yugoslav 
Ambassador. They did. Yugoslav Ambassador 
Vcljko Micunovic bluntly said, '(Wo did not 
sign) because we did not agree with it.’ 

The Yugoslav Communist party signed the 
'peace manifesto,’ however. Yugoslav officials 
explained this by saying that the manifesto was 
^olcly a party concern while the declaration was 
a government matter. Western observers con- 
cluded that Tito was determined to emphasize 
liis independence of Moscow, particularly be- 
cause Washington is re-examining its policy of 
giving aid to Yugoslavia. 

Tunisia's* Arms 

The intransigence of the French colons — 
that is those French colonists who have ruth- 
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lessly exploited Algeria — and of the polilieiuns 
that support them, has kept almost all North 
Africa involved in turmoil and bloodshed. 
Tunisia has been attacked without any provo- 
cation, and has asked Uic U.S. for arms for 
defence of her soil. The U.S. has agreeil on a 
token shipment, which has ineensr'd the French 
Governincut. The Ncin York 'rima^ gives the 
following background of the contiovcrsy : 

This is the background of the controversy 
over shipment of American jmd British arms to 
Tunisia: 

Last S(*ptember, President lljibib Boiugiiil)a 
of Tunisia asked the U.S. for weapons. 'Die 
French-Amt) figliling in Algeiia \v:is spilling 
across Tunisia's bonlers, and he felt ho was 
entitled to the aims to protect bis nation's iiit(‘- 
grity. The U.S. agreed, and wliile making no 
commitments of its own, said Tunisia should 
get arms from some AVestern nalioii — prefembly 
France — by the end of October. 

On September 30 the French Government 
fell, and M. Bourguiba postponed the arms 
delivery deadline to November 12 in order to 
give Paris time to pull itself together. Alean- 
while, the U.S. continued trying to ]>er..nade 
the French to supply the arms, and at the same 
time, prepared to make deliv('rie& itself, if 
necessary . 

The U.S. tvas then given to inulerstand 
that Friince would deliver Mie arms on Novem- 
ber J4 with no strings attached. But it turned 
out that Paris wanted two agreements from M. 
Bourguiba: (1) that no weapons rvould be 
allowed to fall into the hands uf the Algerian 
rebels’, and (2) that he accciit weapons from no 
one except France. The condition,^ were rejected 
ns an infringement on Tunisian sovereignty. 
Feeling it now' had no choice but to make good 
its pledge of Western arms, the U.S. hastily 
undertook to supply tlic weapons, ainng wdth a 
token shipment from Britain. 

The French outcry over tln^ arms shipments 
soon reached deafening proportions. Tlie Imrden 
of the complaint w’as tliat since there had been 
no guarantees otherwise, the arms Avere bound 
to reach the Algerian rebels. 

Last WTck, French Foreign Minister Chris- 
tian Pineau flew to Washington to protest 
personally to Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles. After their three-hour meetmg, a State 


Department spokesman said the Secretary had 
listened ‘with understanding and sympathy.’ It 
was agreed that the U.S. and France would 
discuss, with Britain and Tunisia, procedures 
to prev€*iit illegal use of Western weapons. 

Some U.S. and British officials viewed the 
Frencli uproar in part as a calculated effort toi 
pressure the U.S. into supporting France’s 
position in tho United Nations, where the 
Algerian question comes up for debate this 
w'eek. 

Apparently, North Africans had the same 
tiling in mind. T^ast Tuesday M. Bourguiba 
went to Morocco to confer with King Moham- 
med V, wdio is hying to the U.S. today for 
lalks this week with President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles. The King and M. Bourguiba 
addressed an ‘urgent appeal’ to the French and 
Algerians. Offering Iheir good offices, lliey 
called for negotiations that ‘should achieve a 
just solution, leading (o the sovereignty of the 
Algol ian people in conformity with the United 
Nations’ and ‘safeguarding the interests of 
France.’ 

Ye&teiday the proposal w^as accepted by the 
Algerians and rejected by the Gaillard Cabinet. 
Liist night the Radical Socl.alists, Gaillard’s 
own party, repudiated the Premier’s stand in a 
resolution calling for acceptance of the propo- 
vsal. The offer is expected to bo emphasizcid by 
King Mohammed in his talks at Washington 
and by Arab delegates to the U.N. during the 
Algerian debcato. 

Morocco and Spain 

There are storm clolids on tlie horizon of 
Morocco, tile only part of North Africa tliaT» 
has remained comparativc'iy calm. It seems that 
Spain i.'^ looking for trouble, ns the following 
news-item in the Nnr York Time,^ of Novem- 
ber 29 indicates: 

Ra])at, Morocco, November 28. — Crown 
Prince Moulay Flassan charged Spanish forces 
today wdth having attacked Moroccan territory 
from Ifni. He ordered the Moroccan Army to 
.‘^hoot back. 

His armoiinceinent, made in Arabic in a 
nation-wide broadcast, said tw'o w^omcn were 
killed last Saturday by shells fired by troops 
fiom the Spanish colony of Ifni. The Crown 
Prince said the army, w^hich he commands as 
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Chief of Staff, ‘‘is ready to defend its territory 
against anyone.” 

He indicated that Morocco intended to put 
up a struggle for Southern Morocco, still a 
Spanish protectorate south of the independent 
kingdom. He called this territory “our door on 
the Sahara.” 

(The Spanish Government called the Crown 
Princess charge of aggression “totally false.”) 

Ifni, a Spanish enclave in Morocco, has 
been rent by sporadic rebellion since May. 
Moroccan nationalists here rci)ortcd that it had 
been the scene of fighting between rebels and 
the vSpanish garrison since Saturday. 

Spanish authorities have accused the irre- 
gular IMoroccan liberation army of having 
staged raids on Ifni, and have rushed rtinforce- 
ments to the scene. 

Al Alain, newspaper of (he Moroccan Istui- 
lal (Independence) parly, said the vSpanish 
forces had launched an all-out counter-ofl’ensivc 
to recapture lost Ifni outposts. 

In his broadcast, Crown Prince Moulay 
Hassan said that Morocco had been “surprised 
hy the Ifni events,” and that it was “regrettable 
iiiat these events extended beyond the Ifni zone 
with the Spaniards launching attacks on Moroc- 
can territory.” 

Accordingly, he announced, he had given 
orders to the army to fire on any foreign plane 
suspected of attacking or planning to attack 
Moroccan territory. 

He voiced hope of a peaceful negotiation, 
saying that Generalissimo Francisco Franco of 
vSpain had shown a “great comprehension” of 
Spanish-Moroccan relations. 

But at the same time, he said, “the impor- 
tance of Southern Morocco, now under the rule 
of Spaniards, docs not need to be demonstrated 
because it is our door on the Sahara.” 

Abdelkader el Fassi, head of the Moroccan 
Foreign Ministry’s Sahara section, declared 
Morocco could show “only sympathy for all 
Moroccans who claim their right for the defini- 
tive liberation of the (Ifni) territory.” 

The Oppenheimer Case 

McCarthy is dead^ but his' legacy still re- 
mains. The following editorial from the New 
York Times shows how deep is the sore: 

The career of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 
was once described as a ‘bitter parable of a 
3 


bitter time.* In 1945, Dr. Oppenheimer was 
hailed as the ‘architect’ of the atomic bomb. 
Nine years later, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion decided, by a 4-1 vote, to drop Dr. Oppen- 
Ijcimer as a consultant and to deny him access 
to secret information. The majority held that 
Dr. Oppenheimer, though loyal, was a ‘security 
risk’. Among other things, he was accused of 
associating with Communists; he also was 
charged with failure to support the develop- 
ment of the hydrogen bomb. The case aroused 
great bitterness in the scientific community. 

AVhen the Soviet sputnik appeared in the 
sky last month, there were widespread demands 
that American .scientists be given a larger 
national role; with this, came questions about 
a possible i)lace for Dr. Oppenheimer in the 
program. Last week Senator Henry M. Jackson 
of Washington and Trevor Gardner, former 
chief of Air Force Research, suggested the re- 
instatement of Dr. Oppenheimci", who since 
1947 has been director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study in Princeton, N.J. 

Moreover, at least one of the A.E.C. mem- 
bers who made the 1954 decision against Dr. 
Oppenheimer has now' shifted his stand some- 
what. Former Commissioner Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, who in 1954 went further than his col- 
leagues and called Dr. Oppenheimer ‘disloyal’ 
b use he disobeyed security rules, said last 
week, T would not bo at all displeased if he 
wore reinstated.’ 

There was no comment from A.E.C. 
Chairman Lewis L. Strauss, who voted against 
Dr. Oppenheimer and is the only 1954 c®m- 
inissioner still in office. The physicist Henry D. 
Smyth, author of the official post-w'ar report on 
atomic energy and the only 1954 dissenter, said: 
“I naturally think he should be reinstated — if 
he wanfe to come back. I wouldn’t blame him 
it he didn’t want to.” Dr. Oppenheimer said 
nothing. 

Whatever may happen with tho Oppen- 
heimer case — and many observers believe 
nothing will happen as long as Admiral StrauSs 
remains in charge of the A.E.C. — the nation 
now appears to be altering its thinking about 
science and security. One example came from 
an interview with Dr. Isidor Isaac Rabi, chair- 
man of President Eisenhower’s Science Advisory 
Committee, which was published last week in 
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The Sunday Times in London. This was the 
pertinent exchange. 

Q. Is (the U.S. public) still influenced by 
memories of McCarthyism and the fate of Pro- 
fessor Oppenheimer? 

A. It is still too early to judge the long- 
lange effe<!t& of McCarthyism, but the exclusion 
of Professor Oppenheimer, a man who accom- 
plished so much for his country, is indication of 
the failure of the country and the authorities 
to value correctly such contributions, both in- 
idlectnal and substantial, to the welfare of the 
Ignited States. Only when he is returned to 
ujore active Govertunent seiwicc will it indicate 
that a change of heart has occurred. It will be 
a source of encouragement to the whole scienti- 
fic community. 

'Anti-Obscenity Laws 

The practice and procedure of the police, 
in controlling obscene literature in this country. 
IS open to criticism. As such the following ex- 
tracts from the New Leadeo^ of New York, of 
October 7, arc worthy of perusal, as they show^ 
up the laws of the U.S, in this respect: 

Some viewi the Supreme Court’s recciil 
decisions iti Uirce unprecedented cases testing 
stale and Federal anti-ohsceniiy laws as a grave 
threat to avant-garde authors and publishers. 
Taking the three rases, together, they point out, 
a majority of the court dissented. Their hope 
is that these minority opinions by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren and Associate Justices William J. 
Brennan, John M. Marian, William O. Douglas 
and Hugo L. Black will yet prevail. 

Others have concluded that ultimately the 
recent decisions will reduce and possibly eliminate 
attempts at oflS.dial censorship by ih^ ignorant 
and bigoted, whether police chiefs or Postmasters 
General. Their optimism is based on the nature 
of the minority opinions, the temperate tone of 
the majority and, above all, ibg shoddy literary 
goods involved in these particular cases. 

Kingsley Books v. Brown concerned pam- 
phlets describing sadomasochistic activities. A 
curious cross between books and magazines, 
these were issued irregularly but with a common 
format and the running title “Nights of Horror.” 
Under a hitherto untested law enacted by the 
Legislature in 1941, New! York City obtained 
an injunction and removed copies from book- 
stores. J 


New York was attempting “prior restraint ’ 
of publication, according to the aggrieved book- 
sellers. They conceded that the “Nights of 
Horror” .series was “indisputably obscene and 
filthy,” but they defended thdir hardwon 
historic right to sell a book — completing the 
path from author to reader — before thg law 
intervenes. 

The New York law was carefully written 
to make pornography unprofitable. Usually, When 
a dealer is charged w^ith selling obscene litera- 
ture, the books remain on sale until his case 
has dragged its w^ay through a clogged court 
calendar. If found guilty, the dealer may pay 
only a fine and often he is soon selling the same 
books again. Another offense requires another 
trial. Under the New York statute, in contrast, 
a trial must be held within 24 hours after the 
injunction issues, and a decision must be handed 
down widiin 48 hours after the trial has ended. 
A jury trial is optional. If th(> seized material 
is ruled obscene, it is destroyed. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter’s decision for the 
majority denied that this procedcure was “prior 
restraint.” The bookselkr is assured of a swift 
trial and justice without delay. “Until then, he 
may keep the book for sale and sell it on his 
ow^n judgment . . . 

Justices Douglas and Black dissented and, 
as they did in all three cases, adopted a more 
(.xtrenic position than they liave taken in llic past 
in similar cases. The “Nights of Horror” 
decision they described as “prior restraint and 
censorship at its worst.” They wer^ joined in 
dissent, on other grounds, by Justice Brennan 
and the Chief Justice, . 

“There is totally lacking any standard in 
tile statute for judging the book in context,” Mr. 
Warren wrote. “The personal clement basic to 
the criiminal laws is entirely absent. In my 
judgment, the same object may hav^ wholly 
different impact depending upon the setting in 
which it is placed. Under this statute the setting 
is irrelevent.” Justice Brennan argued that “the 
absence in this New York obscenity statutg of 
a right to jury trial is a fatal defect .... 
The jury represents a cross-section of the 
community and has a special aptitude for 
reflecting the view of th^ average person.” 

Alberts v, California dealt with a Los 
Angeles publisher and bookseller con^ficted of 
violating a state law against pornography. In 
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an impassioned brief and oral argument before 
thg Supreme Court, his attorney advanced two 
principal reasons for reversal. There is no 
standard of obscenity valid for all times and 
placets, he observed. Some of the earliest English 
common law cases, for example, involved 
Southey’s Wat Tyler, Byron s Don Juan and Shel- 
ley’s Queen Mab, 

Roth V, U.S.^ however, presented the basic 
challenge to the 20 antiobscenity acts passed by 
Congress. As author, publisher or bookseller, 
Roth has long run afoul of various state and 
Federal laws against obscene literature. Accused 
this time of violating Federal rather than state 
statutes, he contended that obscenity is no 
subject for Federal legislation. Congress being 
prohibited by the First Amendment from abridg- 
ing the rights of free speech and free press. 

This constitutional doctrine of free speech 
and press judges literature by the acts it is likely 
to cause, not tin; ideas it attempts to spread. 
Should obscenity, alleged or conceded, be ruled 
outside the proU'cliori the First Amendment 
<;xtends to ideas ? The late Judge Jerome 
Frank made his misgivings plain in a lengthy 
appendix to the Appellate decision against Roth, 
in which he concurred. 

One defect in the anli-obsc(‘nily laws. Judge 
Frank wrote, is tlial “no one can show that with 
any reasonable probability obscen<* publications 
tend to have any eflects on the holiavior of 
noxinal average adfults.” N(!vcrtheless, “iundcr 
the statute as judicially inlcr|3rctcd, punishment 
is apparently inflicted for provoking in such 
adults undesirable sexual thoughts, feelings or 
desires — not overt dangerous or anti-social con- 
duct, either actual or probable.'” And who is to 
detenninc what is sexually provocative ? Judgjc 
Frank asked. “In truth, the stimuli to irregular 
sexual conduct, by normal men and women, may 
be almost anything — the odor of carnations or 
cheese, the sight of a cane or a candle or a shoe, 
the touch of silk or a gunnysack.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union came 
to Roth’s defense before the Supreme Court. 
Its bifief echoed Judge Frank, citing research 
findings indicating little or no behaviour as a 
result of reading or looking at obscene material. 
Amicus curiae briefs \fer6 also filed by th© 
Authors League of America, thg American Books 
Publishers Council and Playboy and Rogue 
magazines. Rarely, if ever, has an amicus brief 


been accepted in the Supreme Court from a 
lawyer without a client, but the authoritattive 
personal opinion of Morris Ernst, the celebrated 
literary lawyer, was presented to the Justices 
ill this fashion. 

The Government’s case was simple. Much 
more was at stake than Alberts’ girlie magazines 
or Roth’s erotic book — American Aphrodite^ for 
example, an illustrated anthology of Boccaccio, 
Aubrey Beardsley, pseudo-sicfientifi'e articles on 
sex, etc. According to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the “borderline’’ category accounts for less 
than a tenth of the questionable matter scruti- 
nized at the border or in the U.S. mails. 

Ninety per cent of the printed or photo- 
graphic items supporting criminal convictions 
under the aribi-obscenily statutes, the Govern- 
ment (^plained, is “hard-core” pornography: 
(;rotio objects, photographic sets and booklets, 
illustrated pamphlets and books ‘‘in simple 
explicit words of sexual excesses of every kind, 
over and over again”; pornographic comic books; 
and molAon picture films, “sometimes of high 
technical quality, sometimes in color.’’ 

What, then, shall he considered obscene ? 
“Obscene material .... deals with sex in a 
manner appealing to prurient interest.” The test 
is “whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the dominant 
of the nialcrial taken as a w^hole appeal^ 
to prurient interest.” 

Thg decision of the majority in the Roth 
and Alberts cases, according to the Court’s two 
steadfast liberals, “creates a regime where, in 
tho battle between the literati and the Philis- 
tines, the Philistines are certain to win.” Their 
parting shot was : “The test that suppresses a 
cheap tract today can suppress a literary gem 
tomorrow. All it need do is inctite a lascivious 
thought or arouse a lusful desire, ''fhe list of 
books that judges or juries can put in the category 
is endless.” 

The trend of the Supreme Gout’s recent 
decisions and the temper of the present Justices 
would seem to belie these warnings, however. 
Chief Justice Warren observed in his Roth 
opinion that “To recognize the existence of a 
problem .... does not require that we sustain 
any and a"ll measures adopted to meet that prob- 
lem.” Onj 0 such measure the Court would not 
sustain was a 118-year-old Michigan statute 
making it an offense to publish or sell books to 
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the general public that could potentially “incite 
minors to violeint or depraved or immoral acts.” 

The effect of this law, Justice Frankfurte 
wrote when the Court struck it dow(n last 
February, was “to reduce the adult population 
of Michigan to reading only what is fit for 
childern.” 

The Kandy Conjereiice 

The following report, culled fcom the New 
York Times^ is worthy of record in more than 
one way: 

Kandy, Ceylon, November 28. — .Journal- 
ists from four continents agreed today on a 
series of recoininendationa aimed at increasing 
tile WM3rld’s fund of news information, parti- 
cularly about Asia. 

The newspapermen ended a four-day con- 
ference of the International Press Institute, an 
organization of editors and publi.^hers concerned 
wdth freedom of information and tlie flow of 
news . 

Those who participated in the oonfereneo 
seem to agree that they profited by getting to 
know each other better and exchanging informa- 
tion about problems and trends in journalism. 
But there is also the feeling among some of the 
journalists here that the conference was con- 
ducted somewhat too di]ilomatically, that it 
trod too delicately on too many egg-shells, and 
that many things about press freedoms in Asia 
were only hint(*il at oi- left unsaid. 

The most heated discussion, which look 
place at the final session tonight, centered on a 
proposal by Nelson Poynter, editor of The St, 
Petersburg {Fla.) Times. The proposal, finally 
adopted unanimously, railed on all governments 
to permit news]>apers and other media to receive 
directly, if desired, any news report. 

Strong opposition was encountered at first 
from Indian editors. Imlia permits foreign news 
agencies to sell their services in that country, 
but only by using Indian news services as 
distributors. The fear expressed by Indian 
editors was that open direct competition by 
foreign agencies might drive to the wall such 
national news agencies as the Press Trust of 
India. 

The conference also called for more news 
representation in Communist China *and sug- 
gested that airlines consider “more, favorable 
rates'’ for carrying newspapers and journalists. 
A journalism teacher from India made a pro- 


posal for financing overseas trips by journalism 
teachers, but it was dropped. 

The conference adopted a carefully worded 
resolution expressing “deep concern” over the 
year-long detention of Moehtar Lubis, editor of 
the Indonesia Raya. The proposal asked the 
Indonesian Government to “allow Liibis to re- 
gain his professional freedom” but steered away 
from any comment on reports that the Indo- 
nesian military authorities had accused him — 
without bringing him to trial — of subversion. 
NOTICE 

Our subscribers, readers, customers, adver- 
tisers, selling and advertising agents and sub- 
agents arc hereby notified that due to an all- 
round increase in prices of printing materials 
which have increased by 150 per cent, labour 
wages', postage, etc., we have been forced with 
great reluctance to enhance the pric^c, subscription 
rales and advertisement charges of The Modern. 
Review at reasonable minimum rate that will be 
in force from January 1958. 

Wc hope our well-wishers wjill please realise 
the reasons for th^ enhancement which is beyond 
our control, and will kindly extend their co- 
operation as before. 

From January 1958 the price of a single 
copy of The Modern Review will be, inland Re. 
1.25 mP; annual subscription Rs. 15.00, half- 
yearly Rs. 8.00 and foreign single copy Rs. 
2.00; annual Rs. 24.00; half-yearly Rs. 12.00 
nR, respeclively . 

Terms of agency remain unaltered. For new 
advertisement rates please consult the schedule 
given on tlie fourth page of the magazine. 

Manager, The Modern Review, 

NEW YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE MODERN REVIEW. 

Subscribers, whose subscriptions expire w^ith 
the current December number, ar^ requested to 
send the next year’s subscription quoting tJieir 
respective serial subscribing numbers before the 
25th instant by money-order. Otherwise, unless 
countermanded, the January number will be sent 
to them by V.P.P. 

Those who may happen to have sent their 
subscriptions immediately before the arrival of the 
V.P.P. , should refuse the V.P. packet, as fresh 
packets will be sent to them by ordinary book 
post as soon as the money-order reaches this 
office. 

Manager, The Modern Review* 



RACE RELATIONS IN AMERICA 


By Prof. LEON SUNDER. fIi.r., 

Department of Sociology and Anthrooology ^ Queens College, Neiv York City 


To most Asians the news emanating from the 
United States is overshadowed by one seemingly 
paramount contradiction. It is the image of a 
eounlry professing democratic ideals caught in 
the throes of racial violence. On the surface 
this image seems to he so certain that it over- 
whelms the mind to the point where it iriusl^ to 
assure itself of sanity, exclaim, ‘‘Americans ate 
all hypocrites.” “riie) preach democracy abroad 
and piadisc somelhiiig else' al home.'** Is ihi*^ 
really a true picture of Aiiierica ? 

When the fii'st flush of emotionalism 
spent, is the picture in view still as daik and, 
is the professed American ideal still as fal-c y 

I know that in wpatiiig any erudite work 
with sonu? ajipeal tr reason and knowledge be- 
yond, not without, emotion the author hecoii.e^ 
suspect of “selling something.” Certainly, I am 
an American, reared in the traditions of the 
United Stales some of which may be ubhorrcnl 
to Asians or even to myself but, we must re- 
iriember that all human beings are born into a 
society already cn^aled for their arrival. We 
must be aware of the fact that in any society, 
facets exist which become evil and unworthy of 
the professed ideals of :i changing society and 
world. These facets inevilabl) fall victim to 
the passage of time. It is so in India as well 
as in America. The lacc picture in Aincrita 
has been one of the facets in the passage of 
time. This, then, is not an apologia for ih: 
lack of a democractic spii'it in Anu’rica Imt an 
analysis of why I consider the democratic spirit 
to be more vitally alive now than ever. 

There are facts in history which cannot be 
negated, only explained, that we must all be 
aware of. Such a fact was the existence of a 
great cleavage between human beings in Europe, 
in Asia and in America. In the United Stales 
the cleavage was constantly being broken down 
by waves of migration from the old world into 
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the new. Cleavages starting in ilu^ old world 
could not exist in their' original forms dynami- 
cally changing groups as easily as among socially 
sialic ones. 1'he only socially static group in 
the new woild w cr<" ihc! Negroes for they were 
enslaved until after 1865. Race relations in 
Anici ica iIkmi (uii hj’ >ai(l not to have existed, 
except in a very vei y specific sense, prior to 

lo(>5. It is only within the last 90 years or so 
that relations hetw^een races in y\merica can be 
said to have begun. Once again, 1 must 

empha'>i/c\ that llu!ie is m> .iilempL to place a 
uioial judgmeni on the evil or justice involved 
with slavery. Whether the system of man enslav- 
ing man is inhuman oi not, it is an historical 
fad that man, all over the world, did do so. 

The Negro in America, after 1865, had a 
relation with others in his country which was 

local, regional and national. T>i all instances 
the closer Ik’ xmained to his former place of 

slavery, llui lesser whs he considered as being 
reallv free. We know, for example, that 
co..servalism in ebanging conditions in Indian 
villages is often Jiiost profound on the local level 
and most often dynamic the furlhei one travel? 
away from specific relations with a local area. 
It is indicative of this fact that the American 
Negro, now a free man, began to migrate from 
liis home elst'vvhere. He walked all over the 
American South. In asserting the physical fact 
of Iiis freedom he, nonetheless, stayed within 
the regional conservatism of the older attitudes 
toward him. The American South retained an 
attitude of paternalistic kindness toward the 
Negro hut adopted f)ne of adainant refusal to 
face the facts of a newf historical period. The 
American government and its constitutional 
processes were always ahead, in ideals and 
guarantees, of its power to enforce change on 
the general climate of opinion. This too should 
not be strange to Indians since caste is also 
illegal and yet large vestiges remain that be- 
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come stronger when we go from the national to 
the regional and the local levels. 

American Negroes, in asserting their free- 
dom of movement, began to gravitate toward 
the Northern part of the United States into 
areas in which Negro-Caucasoid relations have 
no long social history. The Negro was not 
looked upon, in this area, solely as a Negro but 
he had to face the phenomenon that all 
individuals who are on the move encounter — 
that of being a stranger in older settled areas 
with other social stratifications. This served, 
added to the disadvantage of Negro unpreparad- 
ness for competitive economic existence due to 
slavery, to further make bis position difficult. 
Also, we must remember that Negroes-become- 
freedmen were invariably among the low^est 
economic groups and suffered in their relations 
with other social groups, in a society largely 
based upon concepts of wealth, because they were 
poor. The emphasis here is important. It was 
not solely because they were Negiocs that made 
them the object of cliscriminaiion — it wa^ 
primarily because they were poor and Negroes 
that they were singled out for differential 
treatment. 

The story of the rise of paralleling Negro 
social classes aping that of the Cjiucasoid groups 
has been too wdl documented by American 
Sociologists for me to go into here but the fact 
remains that by the oul-brcak of Woild Wav 
II, w^e found a whole range of levels in 
American Negro life — from the highest to the 
lowest. Social bridgemcnt of relations between 
Negroes and Caucasoids in a similar economic 
level, however, was difficult in both the North 
and the South and was not encouraged by either 
of the tWo racial groups. Economic bridgcmenl, 
however, was beginning to take place in increas- 
ing fashion with a democracy in labour and 
with equal pay for dissimilar races at similar 
jobs. Once again, I must slate, that this does 
not imply that Negroes were given the right to 
all types of employment that they qualified lor, 
but that this was a factor of the social position of 
employer-employee relations rather than of the 
economic. The old trite statement^, used to 
excuse racial prejudice in hiring, such as 
^‘Negroes are lazy,’^ or “Negroes can’t handle 


tools as well as Whites,” or “They are untrust- 
worthy in responsible jobs,” are now seldom, 
if ever, heard in the total American scene — 
even in the South ! If Negroes are not hired 
for a specific job, a practice “wfliich admittedly 
persists in certain American industries, the 
reasons are always social and must fall back on 
the social aspect of segregation. Here then is 
one of the most positive phases of race relations 
in America that seems to have hecn overlooked. 
Perhaps the growing maturity of American 
industry to labour relations problems, perhaps 
the need for all available manpower during 
World War II, perhaps the growing awareness 
of America’s position in the world, perhaps an 
intangible reason which no one has, as yet, 
brought forth, contributed to the growing 
egalitarian spirit of industrial itelalions. The 
fact is that American Negroes work alongside 
of American Caucasoids all over this country. 

World War 11 also saw the breakdown of 
many other aspects of scgregallon on the scene of 
America as a nation. The armed forces were defe- 
gjegaled. Spoils in \\|hicli national institutions 
arc involved, West Point, tXnnapolis, our Olympic 
teams, not only became lh(^ scene of racial inter- 
action hut demandtd that local and regiional 
segregation among spcclatois he eliminated. Thi^ 
year, for example, football in America in which 
national institutions part ic ’.pate wlill be totally 
free from racial stigma both for the spectators 
and participants. 

The Asian may well say, “Well, all of these 
things arc true hut how about all the discri- 
mination we read about and all of the pictures 
of vicious morons inlimidaling Negro children 
w^e have scen.’^ This author witould like to state 
that even in this sorry spectacle there are aspects 
which he calls “positive-negativism.” I am not 
indulging in semantics here in order to avoid 
the issue but I maintain that these are signs that 
the last stronghold of social segregation is also 
crumbling, in the American South, for example, 
forces of hate that have erupted in violence 
( forces which have their counterpart in every 
human society) have forced the quiescent 
palemalistic Southern white to recognize that 
his attitude has only given strength to the 
minute, lawless and vicious ninority in his 
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midst. He has, for the first lime since the 
American civil war, re-evaluated his concept of 
the American Negro in terms of legal and social 
e<juality. Statements, such as, “I don’t parti- 
cularly like it but integration is inevitable’^ are 
the hallmark of this new Southern attitude. 
Human be/ings in America, in India or else- 
where must first achieve social freedom on a 
level with everyone else in society in order to 
achieve any of the other levels that they aspire 
to. If members of that society do not like the 
idea of equality but bow to its inevitability they 
express an individual ideal which is negative 
but a social ideal which is positive. Hence ray 
concept of positive-negativism. It is not the 
American Negroes desire to be liked as a Negro. 
He wants first to be as free as anyone, else in 
the society and liked as an individual. This is 
an altogether different problem from that posed 
by segregation or integration. 

Ill the presenl American Soulh we have 
the interesting and stimulating spcctju:le of the 
American Ncgio not only gaining hii-^ long 
delayed freedom under the laws reinfuieed by 
an enlightened judiciary but gaining in social 
status because of his demeanour under trying 
conditions. The; Rev. King, for example, and 
his followers have been compared to Gandhi and 
his disciples in following non-violence to gain 
their ends. Anyone who knowls of Amerit’a’s 
deep emotional attachment to the spirit and 
memory of Gandhi should realize that the 
American Negro has, in this instance, risen 
enormously in social prestige. Paradoxically 
then, the anti-Negro forces in the American 
South are not only speeding the legal integration 
of groups which, even they had to admit, seemed 
inevitable but the social integration, by adding 
a bright dignity to the Negro, that the most 
hopeful person could not have foreseen in the 
near future. 


The ability to incorporate great social 
changes after periods of travail are the foun- 
dations of a living democracy. These changes 
inevitably hurt individuals while they are taking 
place. To those individuals the transition is 
painful and fraught with anguish and tears. To 
their friends, hen! or abroad, the changes become 
synonymous with bad rather than with good. 
We know, however, that once the period of 
transition takes place the changes heal wounds, 
the society recovers and becomes cohesive and 
new) changes with new pains, new anguish, new 
progress, occur. 

Americans are far from pcrfe<;l — ^Negro and 
Caucasoid alike — for they are human. Thev react 
to fright, pain and lack of knowledge with the 
same blind stupidity that all peoples do. In 
this time of transition, between the darkness in 
th(! American South and the sure beginnings of 
the down, wc tend to pay heed only to the 
goblins of doom but America’s racial picture is 
at its brightest hour now. The Negro American 
hfive shown to others, and to themselves, that 
thev too arc the inheritors of a truly democratic 
spirit by their steadfast altitude of forbearance 
and non-vindictiveness. As such they attest to 
the tfnith of the ingrained teaching of what 
democratic America really stands for. 

America has a long way to go in legal, 
moral, social and educational t<'aching of all its 
people to be mature enough to have the strength 
to be kind to themselves as wiell as to the others 
that make up the human family. Which other 
nation, in this trouble-beset world, hasn’t ?* 


* Prof. Sindcr ia an ardent advocate of Indo- 
Arnerk-an friendship through cultural co-operation and 
a member of the Exo( utivo Commiiteo of Taraknath 
Da.s Foundation of New York. 



BRAHMO SAMAJ AND' 

By Prof. A 

Many of our countrymen including even 
historians have got an idea that freedom move- 
ment in India is comparatively of recent origin, 
although some of them would say that Sepoy 
Mutiny was the first War of independence. It 
-etiiYis that they are niostly unwarc of the great 
I ontribution made by Brail mo Sainaj towards 
achievement of Independence in India. 

Perliaps most of )ou are aware of one of 
the main jtl^sons why Raja Kaminohun Ro>, 
while he was a young Ixj) of sixteen >ears, left 
India, crossed the Himalayas and went over lo 
Tibet. He mentioned the leason in his lettei 
to his friend Mr. Gordon — it was his intense 
dislike for British Rule. vXfter travelling through 
various places he realised that mere aversion lo 
British rule w'ould not bring freedom to India 
and that the ground should he prcparctl fiisl 
befoiie our .country could hope to achieve 
independence. He foresaw that personal freedom 
should first be aebie\ed befon* jiolitieal freedom 
could be gained. He became the apostle of 
personal freedom and also laid the foundation 
of freedom movement in the first half of the 
twentieth cefilur\ foi [jolitical emaiicipalion of 
Iiidja. Indeed tin* political .Swaiaj movement 
was the eliild of the moxement of personal 
ficedom inil>aled by Ranuitohun Roy. He raised 
his revolt against the Hindu orthodoxy of bis 
lime and concentrated all his etfoils in refoim- 
ing current religious praeMces and in uprooting 
injurious customs of his cuuiUrymen. In personal 
f cedom, supremacy of individual reason and 
individual conscience is iiiai^iilaiiud and ideas 
and opinions of each person are based on bis 
stand for the highest truth and the most solemn 
right to hold them. The remarkable fight of 
Raja Rammohun with I hr Christian missionaries 
of Serampore and h\^ defence of Hindu religion 
aga’nsl the vicious attack of these ignorant 
foreign mis'iionaries moused a new' pride in our 
people in their ancient faith and culture. Raja’s 
timely ayction crea'ted veiy effect ivelv for the 
first time in the history of Modern India a new 
national consciousness in the community. In this 
connection Rammohun also ilid more extensive 
and at the same time higher work. He sought 
to purify the religion of the Chiisiion miss- 
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ionaries themselves by pointing out to them the 
errors and superstitions that had collected around 
the pristine teaching of Christ. His defence of 
interpretation of Christ was remarkable and he 
could have easily taken his place amongst the 
Fathers of Christian Church. Raja Rammohun 
thus became not only a national hero but also 
an international figure. 

Raja Rammohun Roy fully realised that in 
order lo promote welfare of our country in 
every way and to raise it ultimately to the 
status of a self-governing domain it was essential 
that the system of English education should be 
introduced in the country as early as possible 
so that Mathematics^ Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy and other useful aits as 
well as Political Philosophy as obtain in Europe 
juight be taught to Indians so lliat tliey could 
become politically, industrially and economically 
advanced. Moreover educated persons and 
iiilellecluals of different provinces in India would 
be able lo communicate with each other easily 
if they Iciirned English. A feeling of common 
nationhood Would also be awakened throughout 
India, and this spirit of nationalism was very 
necessary in order to attain freedom. The idea 
of complete political independence was always 
in the mind of the Raja. The Raja told his 
friend Mr. Arnold who was also his Piivale 
Secretary during his sojourn in England that he 
believed that British rule in India would last for 
about another forty years. The Raja made this 
^tatement in iho early thirties of the last century. 
He thought and hoped that the British would 
eease to rule India after the seventies of tlie 
last century. The Raja was firmly of opinion 
that British connection was very necessary 
<luring the first half of the nineteenth century. 
During the Raja’s lifetime and a few! centuries 
before his birth India fell into the background 
<»f the forefront of all other countries in culture 
and civilisation. Iln ibe past her sailing vessels 
oossed the oceans East anj West and her 
caravans carried her merchandise along the land- 
routes up to the shores of the Medileranean Sea. 
'J'he propagation of hei: cnltuile and spiritual 
message followed the course of her commerce, 
Now her past supremacy was gone. The Raja 
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firmly believed that in order that India might 
regain her last glory it was the will of 
Providence that the British should become the 
political masters of India and deliver this 
ancient land from the Iiondagc of niediaevalism 
into the freedom of modern age through iht* 
initiation of modern culture and education. lie 
strongly urged that if any country were to be 
freed from social and intellectual bondage of 
mcdiaevalism and pedanticism her children must 
get their education in the positive sciences of 
the West. The Raja asserted that to ensure her 
material and spiritual progiess and to get out 
(d jaediaevafism Jhdia must assimilate the 
results of scientific investigation and inxenlions 
of modern Em ope. According to the Raja with- 
in forty years of the introduction of •modern 
European (ajiluic and learning in India, the 
Indians wluuld he suiriciciilly advanced in iho^e 
fundamental requircinenls for material and 
cultural progress and Avould he ahlu to direct 
and control without any external help, their own 
destiny and evolution. After the period there 
uould he no longer any jurisdiction of the 
continuance of British Ruh* in India which 
would cease ultimately. 

So in order to pre[)aio the ground for ulti- 
mate allaiiiment of freedom, he strove hard for 
the pi’ogrcss of the country in the political field 
as well. lie appealed before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons wlicii he press- 
ed hard for the separation of the judicial and 
executive functions of the magistrates from the 
\ery beginning of their service. He also urged 
that the judiciary should be completely indepen- 
dent of executive control or influence. He also 
proposed important reforms of land and revenue 
system so that the peasants might be freed from 
the exactions and tyrannies of the Zaniindars and 
that the actual tiller of I he land might be the 
owner of the soil whi<h he cultivated. His 
proposal was remarkable as it was the pieeiirsor 
of the abolition of the, Zamindari system and to 
the Bhoodan movement in recent yeais. It is 
wonderful how the Raja could foresee what 
would happen a hundred years hence. He was 
born much ahead of his lime. He also tried 
hard to obtain the Freedom of the Press v^bieh 
was 80 essential for preparing the country in 
its struggle for political freedom. 

The Raja tvas in fact the Father of Indian 


Nationalism. He was not merely national but 
also international in his outlook. He used to 
read carefully various European newspapers. He 
was great sympathy with any country in the 
wmrld which was trying to get political freedom'. 
In 1825 A.D. When he received the news of 
the establishment of Constitutional Government 
in Spain he was so happy that he gave a public 
dinner in the Towm Hall to commemorate this 
ewent. He was also very much pleased when he 
got the news of the formation of Constitutional 
Government in Portugal. He also prayed that 
Greece might throw off the yoke of Turkey. He 
w^as very much distressed when he heard that 
Neapolitans who had fought for the freedom of 
their State wjere defeated. He was to have met a 
certain Mr. Buckland in the evening on the 
same day when he got this distressing news. He 
felt so much dejected that he wrote to Mr. Buck- 
land that he would not he able to meet the latter 
especially as his mind was depressed by the late 
news from Fmrope. He stated: 

“From the late unhappy news, I am 
ol)lig(’d lo rondude that I shall not live to 
see liberty universally restored to the nations 
of Europe and Asiatic Nations . . . Enemies 
lo liberty and friends of despotism have never 
been and never will be successful.” 

On his way to England his steamer halted 
at apelown for a while. He went to see the 
town but on his way back to the steamer he fell 
from the gangway ladder and hurt his leg for 
which he had to limp for eighteen months. In 
Capetown harbour he saw two French steamers 
flying French Flags. He expressed his keen desire 
lo go lo one of the Fieiich steamers and to do 
lionour lo the French Flag. In spile of his physi- 
cal ailments he was taken to the French steamers. 
When lie was brought under the French Flag he 
repeatedly exclaimed, ‘*CIoiy, Glory, Glory, 
Glory to France.” This shows that his heart was 
full of burning desire to see liberty restored 
everywhere including his own country. Some have 
called Indian Mutiny of 1857 as India’s First 
War of Independence. I believe it is rather a 
misreading of Indian History. Some on religious 
grounds and others who found that the new poli- 
tical regime stood in the way of the realisation 
of their new ambition about the revival of an 
indigenous Raj of India were responsible in 
starting the Indian Mutiny of 1857. It cannot be 
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denied that the aim of this revolt was to free the 
country from British rule but it never dreamt of 
creating a genuine spirit of nationalism nor of 
establishing in place of British Rule a real 
Government of the people for the people and by 
the people. As it Was not a genuine national 
movement or revolt, it wias unsuccessful. 

The spirit of personal freedom was revived 
with much greater force by Maharshi Devendra 
Nath Tagore. He made an open repudiation of 
all scriptural authority and infallibility. This 
Was the first serious movement of rationalism 
and individualism in the country. But this 
rationalism of the Maharshi w'as quite different 
from so-called free thought leading to materia- 
lism and scepticism of the nineteenth century. 
He pointed out the necessary logic of rational 
and moral life leading to the. fundamental truth 
of religion. The Maharshi had the innate aristo- 
cratic conservatism in hismsolf. He was intensely 
nationalistic in his attitude and his exposition 
of the religion of Brahnio Samaj from the texts 
of Upanishads in repudiation of unreasonable 
propaganda of foreign Christian missionaries 
created a new conception of the excellence of 
Indian thought and culture in relation to current 
Christian faith and theologv. The Maharshi really 
made a very valuable contribution to the creation 
of a new nationalistic movement in India. 

Maharshi Devendra Nath was a born 
aristrocrat and had a keen sense of national 
dignity. He persistlentlv refused to take any 
favour from the British Governna’iu. Ho 
disassociated himself comnletclv forr'. tltc repre- 
sentatives of foreign political authority in the 
country. He was indeed the first and most 
persistent Non-co-operator among the leiders of 
Indian thought and life. Maharshi Debendra 
Nath was for some years the Secretary of the 
British Indian Association which was the only 
organisation in those days whose aim was to 
protect the political rights of Indians and to 
advance their political status and also their civic 
freedom. 

Brahmananda Keshah Chandra Sen gave a 
most powerful impetus to the movement of 
personal freedom. He was the torch-bearer in 
every department of our intellectual, moral and 
social activities. He started a great democratic 
movement by breaking away from the. Maharshi 
and the old Brahmo Samaj and eatahlishing a 


new Brahmo Samaj under the name of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India . It was a tleiv 
community which worshipped one God without 
a second and tried to organise the fundamental 
principles of liberty, equality and fraternity 
along with the ideals of universal humanity. IR 
took Up cudgels against caste-system and poly 
gamy, and encouraged inter-caste marriage, 
Brahmananda laid the foundation of freedonr 
movement in India in various ways. Wliile ii 
England he delivered a most remarkable lecture 
under the title “England’s Duties to India.” H^ 
said : 

“You cannot hold India for the interest o 
Manchester nor for the advantage of those 
merchants who go to India, live as birds o1 
j)assago for a lime and never feel any abiding 
interest in the country. 

“Those days are gone by never to returr 
when men thought of holding India at the poini 
of the bayonet. If England seeks to crush dowi 
two hundred millions of people in this glorioui 
country, to destroy their nationality, to extinguisi 
the fire of noble antiqiiilv and the thrill o| 
ancient patriotism and if England’s object ir 
governing the people -of India is simply to mnkt 
money then I say, perish British Rule thh 
moment-^* 

Tif another lecture he mentioned : 

“Already a transition has commenced, bu1 
this is only the precursor of a mighty revolutior 
through which India is destined to pass 
Prepare yourselves foi^ the trials which await 
you. Prepare yourselves, I say for the time is 
coming when you shall be called to underge 
heavy self denials and encounter struggles of iic 
ordinary kind. Be prepared to offer even youi 
blood, if need be, for the regeneration of yoUi 
country.’^ 

Keshah Chandra was a true socialist will 
a clear vision and he could see that there could 
not be any real freedom, political, social and 
economic, unless the masses are awakened from 
their sleep and class, caste and creed are rolled 
up in one. Hence he championed the cause ol 
mass education. He realised that the bondage 
of the masses has brought forth the bondage 
of India and the denial of their birth-right ol 
education and knowledge has created a wide gulf 
between the classes and the masses and 
labour and capital. He proposed that the really 
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wealtliy of all classes, European and Indian, the 
landlords, merchants, traders, bankers should 
submit to a small educational tax on their in- 
come. He also asked in all seriousness : 

^‘Are the educated people of India endeav- 
ouring to constitute among themselves — a new 
race of Brahmins ? Do they try to perpetuate 
that great gulf which has so long divided the 
upper and lower classes.” Under the caption 
“Rich Man” in SuUiv Sarnachar he drewi pointed 
attention to “the condition of the toiling masses 
with the sweat of whose brows they supplied 
food and money to the upper classes. It was 
also said that a time would come when the 
masses wiould not remain mute in their long 
suffering, poverty and degradation.” , 

In one of his lectures in England Keshab 
Chandra told the Britishers : 

“I hope and trust that the merciful God 
who has called you to govern our nation will 
give you wisdom and strength, faith and 
purity enough to rule our race properly, if 
not, India will not be long in your hands. 
You will be forced to leave India to herself 
and we shall do our business in the best 
way we can. It is your duty so long as 
you hold it in your hands to act as trustees 
rendering due account to God for the way in 
wjlilch you treat the people in the country.” 

Keshab Chandra stood up for ‘three* things 
in the conflict for personal and congregational 
freedom : 

(i) The freedom of individual reason to 
determine what was true and lalional and 
what was untrue and irrational in religious 
matters. 

(ii) The freedom of individual conscience 
to determine what was right and what was 
wrong in matters of personal conduct and 
domestic and social relations. 

(iii) The right of the majority of members 
in the Bralimo Sarnaj to determine how the 
affairs of tlie Saniaj shall be conducted, i,e., 
the adoption of the fundamental principle of 
democracy in Church Government. 

In advocating personal freedom he also 
insisted that there should be harmony of opinions 
and convictions with life and conduct. 

Keshab Chandra openly asserted that the 
fight which he was Teading had a much wider 


bearing. He used the Bengali phrase “Swad- 
heenatar Sangram’^ or the battle for freedom 
for the light he had begun. 

If we analyse the history of the Brahmo 
Sarnaj we find that 

(i) The first fight was led by Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy who fought for monotheism as 
against the prevailing worship of gods and 
godcsscs. 

(ii) The second fight was on behalf of the 
freedom of individual reason against the 
authority of scriptures. 

(iii) The tliiid fight was for the freedom 
of individual conscience as against customs, 
traditions and social authority in the matter 
of personal, domestic and social life. 

The new spirit of democracy was the out- 
come of the new education on the Western lines 
which was being imparted to the young intcllec- 
Inals of the country by the British type of 
schools, colleges and the University. 

Keshab Chandra ibus fought for acceptance 
of individual reason and conscience against 
outside authority and of democracy against 
autocracy in Church Government. 

Ill the words of Sri Bepin Chandra Pal, 
“The Jhaliino Saniaj was piactically the first 
institution which sought to reduce these ideals 
of ** ;dom and democracy into a new law of 
life and a new code of domestic relations and 
social ethics. It repudiated the law of caste 
thereby not only proclaiming the equaKty of 
all humans but seeking to build up a society 
where this equality will be established upon a 
religious basis.” 

About Bralimunaiida Keshab Chandra Sen, 
Sii Bepin Chandra Pal wrote; “By his wonder- 
ful master) over the English language, his extra- 
ordinary wealth of imagination, his irresistible 
logie, and above all, by his soul-compelling 
moral idealism and spiritual vision, Keshab 
Chandra Sen at once «tood out as one of the 
greatest religious and ethical teachers ol his age, 
not only in India but also outside, than whom 
no more powerful orator could possibly be 
found even in the pulpits of the whole of the 
English-speaking world. He was an inspired 
orator.” • 

Many people in Ehgland at first thought 
that Keshab Chandra wrote out his lectures, 
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committed them to memory and tlien delivered 
them. So once it was arranged that the title of 
the lecture which he would have to deliver 
would not be communicated to him beforehand- 
but it w'ould be announced to him just before 
he commenced to lecture. When Keshab 
Chandia came to the Lecurc Hall he found 
a black board covered by a screen. The screen 
was then raised and the figure ‘‘O” was written 
on the black board and he Avas asked to leciuio 
on “0”. For an hour and a half he delivered 
a soul-stirring lecture on the subject whicli 
astonished everybody. His faim* spread far 
and wide and this reacted immediately upon the 
national mind of India. Such achievement on 
the part of Keshab aroused a lunv rac*' nride 
and national self-respect in his own people. 

On the evo of his departure from England 
Keshab Chandra told his audience : 

“The result of my visit lo England i"^ 
that I) came as an Indian 1 go back a 
confirmed Indian. I came here a 'Thiesi^ I 
return a confirmed Thicsl. 1 have learnt 
lo love my country more and more. English 
patriotism has quickened my own patriotism.’" 

Keshab Chandra also believed that ibe 
freedom of our country wiould not have a sound 
basis unless our countrymen wck! morally and 
socially elevated. He once toid Surendra Nath 
iBanerjea to allow" him (Keshab) lo elevate 
Indian people morally and socially before the 
latter (Surendia Nath) tiicd ioT their political 
emancipation so that freedom would be real and 
rest on a sound basis. Some of Keshab 
Chandra’s lecture aroused indeed a new national 
self-consciousness and :i strong desire lor 
political emancipalion in Indian people. 

Keshab Chandra was of opinion that uulc^-i 
the movement for political ficedom lie illumined 
by the inspiiation of moral and spiiitual ideas nUtl 
ideals it will surely fail of its purpose and 
repeat in its history and evolution the fatal 
blunders with whieh similar movements of 
democratic freedom in other countries have 
been associated. 

Keshab Chandra was the first leader to 
announce publicly in the sixties of the last 
century that Hindi should he the national 
language of India. He also advised Sw’ami 
Dayananda Saraswati (the founder of Arya 
Samaj) to adopt Hindi as thu medium of preach- 


ing so that his (Swami’s) message might redcl? 
the largest number of people in India. IF' 
(Keshab) was also the pioneer in starting 
Depressed Class Movement which was the 
precursor of Mahatma Gandhi’s Harijan 
Movement. 

As regards the system of education that 
should be followed in India he stated his views 
in a lecture which he delivered in London : 

“What sort of education do we (Indians) 
expect and wSsh from you ? An unscctarian, 
liberal, sound and useful education. An 
education that will not patronise any parti- 
cular church, that will not be subservient or 
subordinated to the views of any particular 
religious community, an education free and 
lil>c*al and comprehensive in ils (^liaracler, an 
education calculated to make Indian women 
goc)d wives, mothers, sisters and daughters.” 
Keshab Chandra was the pioneer of femaie 
education in India and he realised that India 
could not achieve freedom without the emanci- 
pation of women. He declared that in order 
to elevate India to a fitting place in the scale 
of nations we must try to liberate our women 
from the thraldom of ignorance and superstition. 
He fully recognised that given equal oppor- 
tunities women could hold their own against 
men. , He said, “In those tilings where man 
(’xcels woman, let man’s voice be heard. Where 
woman excels man let her voice be heard."’ 

Keshab Chandra prepared the ground for 
achievement of freedom l)y his many-sided 
activities, such as starting of night schools f*j! 
artisan and labouring classes, founding of 
normal scliools for ladies, establishment of 
depressed class missions, etc, 

Kev. lUiai Pratap Chandra Majumdar, who 
was Keshab Chandra’s closed friend, wrote : 

“India had been acqu^ired by enormous 
Climes. The British Government can only 
atone for them by al{iov(|ing the people to 
govern themselves. For, in the course of time, 
near or remote, England will have to leave 
India to itself. If the teachings of 
history be true — it is in the nature of things 
that SO millions cannot hold 2S0 millions 
for ever in subjection.” 

These were bold words indeed. 

In the last century the Brahmos stood 
against social tyranny and evil customs with 
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remarkable moral force and endured untold 
sufferings witliout malice and anger. This was 
indeed true Ahimsa and was the forerunner 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violent non-co- 
operation. 

There Were a good many Brahmo patriots 
of the first rank. Sri Ananda Mohan Bose took 
active part in politics. He joined Indian 
National Congress and became one of its earlier 
Presidents. He also framed a cuustilLition for 
Sadhaian Biahmo Samaj which was meant to 
be a model lor tlie futuie constitution of a free 
and demoeialic India. 

Pt. Shivaiilli Sastri as minisLer of Sadharun 
Prahnio Samaj inlioduccd a special prayer to 
he oifeicd cvei y week during the congregational 
woisliip of tile Samaj for the special* fuedom 
a.ial cnianeipalioii of oui eouiilry and counliy- 
mcn. 

Sii Chandia Pal stood in the veiy 

\aiiguaid of the Sw-araj movement in tiie 
begin ing of the twentieth century. 

Sir Krishna Kumar Mitra, the veteran 
editor of Sun jthani, was ony of the most sincere 
and hf)nesl editors that the world has ever seen. 
By feailess criticism of Govc'rnmental measures 
and slioi teomiiigs of oui eounlrsmen and by 
constructive suggestions he Indped the cause of 
Swaraj considerably. His strong and noii- 
\i()hnt resistance to Police; activities when 
Police 1)1 oke up tlie Barisal conference under 
Cioveiment older f ri ated a most profound 
iinpi eb.'^ion at th^. time. Sii Aurobindo Ghosh 
boin of Brahmo parents was the leader of 
Freedom Movem(;nt in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, l^oet Rabindranath Tagore 
wrote u strong and remarkable letter to the 
Viceroy on hearing the news of Jaliawalabagh 
massacre and renounced his Knighthood which 
had been conferred on him by India Government 
under the British. 

Deshbandhu Chittaranjaii Das, born of 
Brahmo parents, was one of the foremost leaders 
by whose efforts independence was ultimately 
achieved. Sri Ramananda Chatter ji, the daunt- 
less editor of The Modern Review and Prabash 
paved the way for freedom to a considerable 
extent by his brave criticisms of the British 
Government and by his constructive suggestions. 

Deshpriya Jatindra Mohan Sengupta, Sri 
B. Sasmal, and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy and 
S 


others were in the forefront of freedom movement 
in their times. | 

I shall now refer to a few national songs 
composed in Bengali by some Brahmo devotees 
and patriots. They have stirred the innermost 
depths of our country’s soul. I have given 
below’^ the purport of a line or two of each song 
in English. 

Satyciidranatli Tagore compose^ the 
first national song of India, "'Mile sabe Bharat- 
6antaii . . . Jyotiriiuiranalh Tagore sang a 
jialiiolic bong uiging all children of Bharat to 
ijiaicli forward unlurlitig tlie flag of unity as tlic 
motherland is t ailing them. 

* * # * 

<T% trqRT ll” 

Rev. Piotap Chnndra Majumdar composed 
a significant national song asking the children 
of India to wake up, to open their eyes to see 
the npproaih of blissful morning. The darkness 
of slavery and misery will be drowned in the 
holy water of bliss and excellence. 

2TT3fr, ?T7?rfrrTrur 1 

« « * 

HT'-R ll” 

Bhai Trailokya Nath Sanyal sang the 
SO’ g of liaod and asked those who AvaiU to 
be free to follow the path of trutli. Who can 
counlcrat t tin; eternal bond of slavery, injustice 
and oppicssioii if one w*cak and a coward ? 

« » * » 

Poetess Sriinati Saraladevi Choudharani 
sang the soul-slining song : 

“My \oief carries the message of past 
glories. Oil I sing Ilindusthan. My voice stirs 
the soul of Parliaments and Congresses. Oh ! 
sing to-day Hindusthan. Oh ! sing to-day 
that name full of strength, wealth, fame and 
grace.'’ 

>T»T 5(Tf^ ! Rf snfst I 

# « » « 

t 

5R SfJT ^ 'SIJT 

arWet 91X55^ I u" 
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Poetess Srimati Kamini Roy sang as follow : 
“Listen to my sweet dream, 

Listen to my message of hope.’’ 

“And what I see, I see that all children of 
India being strong in unity, great in knowlege 
and glorious in lustre are coming just as they 
used to come in ancient days.” 

“?fru ^ m ww, 

« • • • 

i” 

Poet Rabindranath composed many national 
songs including one protesting against shooting 
in Hijli camp and another greeting the political 
prisoners in Buxar Jail. 

• * • * 

• • • * 

He also sang : 

“March on, march brothers, 

It is useless to remain behind static’’ 

“ 3 lFt 9 TFt »nt 

qf sn^ fq^ srrar fq& 

* * • * 

11” 

The national Anthem composed by him 
needs no comment and is universally known, viz: 
“Thou art the leader of the minds of people 
Thou dispenser of Bharat's Destiny !’' 

"iSTHnuRq arfvRTqq! SPI | ^JT^fT-qpqfqqTrlT 1" 

* * * • 

Poet Atul Prasad Sen sang : 

“Be steady in virtue 
Be brave in duty 
Keep your head aloft” 

“lafr sft?:, fafr ^ 

# * * « 

afrt spn?r 3^ i afrt swtct 3^ 1" 


A Brahmo who professes universal religion 
should have an international attitude in addition 
to his nationalistic outlook. Raja Rammohun 
Roy had international sympathies. He used to 
get genuinely delighted whenever he heard that 
forceis of democracy and justice had triumphed 
in a country wjiether that country be in Asia, 
Europe or America. He also suggested that 
there should be an internatio^nal oi>ganisation 
to settle disputes between different countries. 

Brahmananda Keshab Chandra was at once 
national and international in his outlook. He 
harmonised all religions into a universal religion. 
The principles enunciated in the constitution of 
United Nations Organisation or in Bangdung 
Paiichshila are natural corollaries of the teach- 
ings of Raja Rammohun Roy, Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra Sen, Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
and Sri Aurobindo. If their teachings as revealed 
in their conceptien of universal religion are 
widely accepted and followed then and then only 
there can be lasting peace all over the world. 

In conclusion it can be stated with abso- 
lute certainty that if Brahmoism had not pre- 
pared the ground for fieedom it would have been 
impossible for India to achieve indcpendefice. 
India Government has arranged lor the publh 
cation of the History of Freedom Movement in 
India, I feel tliat it is our duty to draw the 
attention of those eminent historians who w'ould 
compile this history to the very important con- 
tribution of the Brahmo Samaj to the Freedom 
Movement of India. 

We all realise that in the course of the 
last hundred years other great patriots, leaders 
of thought, reformers and saints have helped 
very considerajbly in achieving independence 
of our country. We cannot forget their very 
valuable contribution in this direction. The 
country is and shall always remain very grateful 
to them. Under wider conception of Brahmoism 
as a universal religion we shall always accept 
them as our own and tender our homage to 
them. 



FAST AS TIME RUNS OUT 


By JOGES C. BOSE 


The India Act, 1935, as it worked in Bengal 
on the basis of Ramsay Macdonald’s Communal 
Award, high-lights England’s hard-boned deter- 
mination to push to all possible extremes the 
divisiveness, fostered by Separate Electorate.^ 

Under the scheme, the Hindus of Bengal 
were given 30 per cent of seats in the 
Legislature, though they formed, even after 
Hardinge’s master manipulation,- 44.8 per cent 
of the people; the Moslems who formed 54.8 
per cent of the people, were given 47.6 per 
cent of seats; and the Europeans, practically 
the British who formed .01 per cent of the 
people were given 10 per cent of seats.* There- 
fore, on the face of it, whe^reas in other 
provinces, Hindus, the majority-community, had 
to eschew a portion of their seats to give 
weightage to Moslems, the minority, in Bengal, 
leave alone any weightage, the Hindus were sub- 
jected to a much higher cut, nearly doubly that 
of what the Moslems '^uffeied in order to boost 
up British influence. The astounding anomaly 
left no room for doubt as to what was really 
aimed at. British Commercial interest in the 
East being the largest in Calcutta, Bengal was to 
have a government, that would not disdain 
trooping at the heels of the European constituency. 

Shaukat Ali, whom Aga Khan claims as his 
‘right-hand man’ in founding the Aligarh 
University"* and who was in turn Gandhi’s ‘big 
brother,’ so long Gandhi said, ‘Khilafat is my 
cow,’ and, who again renounced Gandhi-affiliation 
to join the Muslim League, now joined hands 
vrith Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya to have the 
scheme revised. Joint electorate was agreed upon; 
51 per cent of seals were assigned to the Moslems 
in Bengal and 32 per rent in the Centre, where 
they constituted 25 per cent of the people; and 
Sindh was to be a separate province, subject to 
her financial capacity. Shaukat Ali and Malavya 
started for Calcutta to contact the European 
group in order to finalise it. Sir Samuel Hoare 
forestalled them and announced, even before 
they reached Calcutta, 33.4 per cent seats to 

1. r>i9Cii.ssed in The Modern JRrtn^v, May, 1957. 

2. In the narno of annulling Partition, Hardinge 
nado Bengal a Moslem-majority province. 

3. What part Aligarh, as Aga Khan sayi?, has 
clayed in the division of India is aisp 4ia^nissec| in 
rh§ Modern Review, May, 1967. 


the Moslems in the Centre and the sanction of a 
new Muslim province Sindh by subvention from 
the India Government. Events like these, of 
which we have had enough and to spare in the 
history of Indo-British connection, made Louis 
Fischer observe that “Britain would not let 
Hindus and Moslems unite; if she liked she could 
have a working unity in the course of twenty- 
four hours.” 

The India Act. 1935, conceded a measure of 
autonomy to the provinces. It was, however, 
hedged in by so many reservations, safeguards 
and residuary power that it was in essence what 
Attlee as leader of the Opposition summed it up 
in the House of Commons — ‘the ong thing which 
seems to have been left out is the Indian people.’ 
Harold Laski speaks of it as having ‘ingeniously 
multiplied every protective device, discov^able 
of reaction’ and regrets that “Sir Samuel Hoare 
was even shameless to represent it as a long step 
to the fulfilment of India’s desire for partner- 
ship on honourable terms” — {Where From 
Here ?). The fun of it is that even then Winston 
Churchill fulminated, as if the prodigals were 
giving away everything with a reckless abandon. 
1 recall, by the way, that Sir Samuel Hoare, 
latp' ,n Viscount Templewood, in his Nine 
Troubled Years, has a dig at the ‘bumptious’ 
Churchill and is, notwithstanding his sharp 
difference with Gandhi, all-praise for his ‘beauti- 
ful manners.’ 

In September 1939, Germany attacked 
Poland. Halifax, now the Foreign Secretary of 
Great Britain, requested Gandhi to send a massage 
to Poland groaning under the onslaught, sub- 
limely unconcerned that he was as much a party 
to the efforts of Chamberlain and Daladier 
directing Fascist aggression eastward to pull 
what chestnuts they could out of Boleshevik fire. 
Linlithgow, as Viceroy, invited Gandhi to 
canvass the claims of England asking India to 
line up with her in the War. Gandhi, tempera- 
mentally a proof to effervescence political leaders 
are disconcertingly prone to, finally camg out 
of the Viceregal house after long, thread-bare 
discussions with a fcAv more ripples added to his 
bracing smile. Public expectation was naturally 
keyed up to a high pitch. But no sooner had 
Gandhi’s foot-steps died down the grand staircase 
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of the Mogul Garden, New Delhi, Linlithgow 
invited all and sundry to discuss the self-same 
matter. In fact, he only stopped as the dolls 
had very much exceeded the lollypops in order 
to prove that India had so many shades of 
opinion and Gandhi represented only one of 
these. India sighed aloud — Gandhi is once again 
tricked. People recalled in a flash what followed 
Irwxn parleying with the ‘half-naked, seditious 
fakir,’ as Churchill in one of his obstreperous 
moments called him. An agreement was signed 
by the Governor General and the Iiidi:Mi leader; 
Irwin, cool and sedate, was succeeded by the 
fidgety, belter still, ‘feather-brained* Willingdoii, 
as Mont;igu calls him in The Indian Diary; the 
bureaucracy fretted and fumed at the loss of 
prestige and more so at the depiivalion of the 
extraordinary pOAvers with which they were being 
increasingly clothed; they then honoured the Pact 
in the breach and stampeded Willingdon to a 
rule of Ordinances; Gandlii, as he returned from 
the Round Table Conference, was face to face 
with the rude reality that what he and Irwin 
had done to bridge the yawning gulf between 
England and India was reduced to a nullity; 
and, as was constitutional with Gandhi, he ex- 
plored all possible avenues for a settlement; but 
Willingdon had already put himself into the stride 
and turned down Gandhi’s request for an inter- 
view. Back to the thread of discouise, Linlith- 
gow ended in smoke what he had begun in a 
flush. He embroiled India in the War behind 
the back of her Legislature. Save Bengal, Sindh 
and the Punjab, where the Muslim League held 
sway, the ministry of eight other provinces 
resigned as a protest. To emphasise this protest. 
Gandhi resorted to a symbolic civil-disobedience; 
namely, one volunteer Avas to stand on a street- 
corner to announce, for what consequences, that 
the war had been forced down the throat of 
India. 

It is appropriate to note at this stage that 
in the F'irst Great War, Indian leaders Banerjca, 
Tilak and Gandhi joined in an all-out effort for 
England. Gandhi very nearly ravaged himselt 
recruiting men from place to place, sustained by 
the faith, he expressed in a letter to Bancrjea 
“If we w^i'c to devote our attention e^Lchisively 
to recruiting, we should gain full responsible 
government in a year’s lime if not earlier/’ 
Childish ns if pounds, it was the measure of 


Gandhi’s faith in England. “India’s participa- 
tion,” says K. T. Paul in his British Connection 
with India (the book is forewarded by Lord 
Ronaldshay later on Lord Zetland, Secretary of 
State for India), “was in full measure no less in 
quality than any of the Dominions and in quan- 
tity exceeding all the Dominions and Colonies 
put together.” What followed the War disillu- 
sioned India and changed Gandhi lock, stock 
and barrel. Again, for those who ridiculed 
Gandhi as a ‘crank’ for his symlDolic civil-disobe- 
dience — every great teacher of humanity has 
been dul)bed a dank in his lime — -it is Avorth re- 
calling that Gandhi rather faced the relentless 
displeasure of a vast section of the Coiigiess led 
by Subhas Bose than embariass England in the 
throes of a d<‘adly war. He even allowed his All- 
India-Spinning Association to co-operate with 
war-clTorts, because it was a social service. But 
if such was the attitude of Gandhi and the ex- 
tent of help India again tendered, as Sir Raisman 
testified,** Churchill was bent upon sltallering the 
lemnant ‘Indian Unity’ into a ruthh'ss iravc"'l\. 
His protege in the Cabiiiel, L. S. Amcry was 
volubly exacting with his ‘tnultilater al ag* cement’ 
to resolve the Indian deadlock.’* 'J’o ])Ovitnlate 
for one such multilateral agreement, after having 
Avoikcd' up the Muslim l^eaguc to the extent of 
having equipped it with the power of veto— the 
fact of veto was later on aJinitteel by Alllee 
as Picmicr was no le^s fantaslir than the desire 
of the legendary Creek boy pressing Jupiter for 
snow-flakes and sunshine all at iJ’e i^ame lime. 
It was rather the signal that the claim for the 
division of India Avas anchored on firm, friendly 
ground. 

The clear-eyed, matter-of-fact Quaid-e-Azam 
Mahammnd Ali Jinnah, who refused to be swayed 
by any sentimentalism, rose equal to 
the occasion and had the Pakistan Resolution 


4. Sir .Terciny Raisman, Avho was the Finan-e 

Minitor of India during the Second Groat War. said 
ill May, 1052, at iho Calcutta Dinner. London: “The 
couinbulion whiUi India made to (he War was, in 
lolation to her n. ■sources, as worthy on financial as on 
rtliCM’ rildif>.” ^ 

5. Ghuwhill in In: manner, one of jaunly viva- 
^’ity, doscniics m ^f^/ Karhj Lifv liow at Harrow lie? 
lajshod Amery, prclly .^ciiior to luni. into the bathing 
pool. All Frimo Mmialer, he pushed Amery into the 
India Office ami they fratornised well in their political 
animalism. Amery, however, says in My Political Life 
that in the privacy of Cabinet meetings he sought 
Churchill to change hie old outlook on India, 
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passed at Lahore in 1940. The winning 
radiance of the appeal of India’s oneness, 
which affects the Hindus in their pilgrimage 
over her hills and rivers and a cultural affinity,® 
can have for unhappy, psychological reasons no 
fascination for the Moslems of India." 

A side-glance on the workings of Churchill’s 
mind in this fateful period of 1940 is provided 
by Harry Hopkins, President Roosevelt’s 
Personal Assistant, in Collier's Magazine^ May 
17th, 1948. Churchill in frantic appeals for 
help cabled Roosevelt, “If the United Kingdom 
fell, the Empire would be ended and the leader- 
ship of the remaining units of the British 
Conimojiwcalth would pass to Washington. . . . 
As Briiain went down, he and his government 
would perish with it, and be could "not be 
responsible for the terms that his successors, 
cowed and defenceless they would be, 
might have to make with the Germans. They 
would have no choice but to make an abject 
surrender and .Bfhain would thus become 
meiely another \assal like tlic European stales, 
that Hitler had already conqucicd.*" In this 
bleak set-up, where can possibly he the room 
for doubt that (Jiuichill in a last-ditch light to 
save the Indian Euipiic, lust from within, be- 
sought the Muslim League lo art us a bastion 
against the r'ndian National Camgress ? He would 
even agree* lo the Indcpcndom e of liulia, subject 
lo her division according to the schedule of the 
Muslim League.^ Chuiehill had pretty good 
reason lo accept it. Would (iandhi go hack on 
his plighted word ? lie had most solemnly 

0. Ramsay Maodonald says: ‘‘India and Hindui ni 
are orffauicully related like body .md fioul.” — Introduce 
lion to Radhii Kumad Mukherjea’s Fundamcalal Unity 
of India. 

7. At long Gandhi, who had bludiously 

avoided passing any remark, lest any feeling was hurt, 
could not hold hack:— “I fiiid no parallel in history for 
a body of eonvorls and their (hii’endaiils -claiming to 
'be a iialioii apart from tlu' ]).i!t'nt stock.” Dr. Josef 
Korbel, wlio presided oyer the Five-Man Commission, 
TJ.N.O., lent to India to deal with Ka-hmir, takes 
pains in his hook Danger in Ka!^hrfiir to prove th(' 
■\alidily of Jinnah’H two-iiat ion Ihcory, but is mystified 
that Indian Mff lrm.s are mostly Hindu-couvorts - 
according to Nehru, ho saya, 95 per cent, aceording to 
Jinn-ili 7 j> uer eent. Jmnah’s forofaihers were Hindu. 

8. What influeneo Churchill, even out of oflieo, 
had on Jirtnah is what Alan Cam]>I>el]-J<>hni^on says, 
“It is only when Mountbatten had returned from 
England, armed with a vital meisage from Chuixiliill 
to Jitinah that the latter aeeeptad t.ho plan,”— 

vnth Mounthaltmi^ 


declared a number of times, “My whole soul 
rebels against the idea” — ^the division of India — 
“I would employ every non-violent means to 
prevent it and put up a single-handed fight, 
if I had no follower left.” “I consider vivisec- 
tion of India to be a sin; and to assent to the 
doctrine is for me denial of God,” etc., etc. 

It is a stupendous riddle of Indian history, 
no less egregious as it is cruel and comical that 
Gandhi’s political life culiniiiaics in a surrender 
to his lieutenants ou the question of division of 
India; and, Jinnah, who was a leading prota- 
gonist of Indian nationalism in the pre-Gandhi 
period, disavows it with vengeance to sponsor 
division of India on the basis of religion, ‘a 
man can change and interchange,'’ such as he 
had emphasised times wiithout number. 

Jinnah entered politics as tlie Private 
Secretary of tlig venerable Dadabhai Naoroji. 
He stood foursquare against the extension of 
Separate Electorate into local bodies, for which 
too Aga Kluin was sleeplessly at wrork. As he 
entered the Ccnlcral Legislative Council, he had 
his first hrusli with Lord Minlo. Hn 1916, as 
President of the Lucknow Sessions of the 
Muslim League, he said with proud satisfaction, 
‘"The League has shed its communal setting and 
broadened its outlook lo stand abieast the Indian 
National Congress and is ready to partieipate in 
uiij patriotic ellorL for the advancement of the 
country as a whole.” In 1919, he said before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee that secularly 
speaking, the Moslems had ‘very few things of 
special interest to them.’ Loid Birkenhead 
rattled the British sword as the one indispcnsible 
clement to compose the dillei cnees in India. 
D.II. Rutherford stales in his Modern India 
what Jinnah told him in reply to the 
insolent ussuinplioii. “The historical answer to 
Lord Birkenhead,” said Jinnah, “is Canada. 
The difference between tlie English and the 
French were on a scale much bigger and serious 
than those between the Hindus and Moslems of 
India. Whereas, the differences between the 
Hindus and Moslems were chiell) confined to 
religion, which many of them had changed and 
interchanged, those between the English and the 
French extended to leligiou, race and language.” 
Some time later, Jinnah struck a still loftier 
note at a, Union of Daynl Singh College, Lahore. 
“This college” he said, “does not believe in a 
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religious creed. I too feel that the salvation of 
India lies in this non-sectarian feeling. It is this 
creed I had in the past, which I have at present 
and which I shall have in future the dearest 
to my heart.” In 1940, hovrever, Jinnah said 
at the Lahore session of the Muslim League, 
‘‘It is only a dream that the Hindus and Moslems 
can ever evolve a common nationality” and, as 
already stated, had the Pakistan Resolution 
passed. Since now, he was completely transla- 
ted; and he lived, moved and had his being 
pitilessly bent on the haid, bitter core of this 
new revelation. 

To collect some fugitive pages of history : 
Gandhi, back from his struggle in South Africa, 
was given receptions at Bombay, one of which 
was by the Gujaratis — ^Jinnah and Gandhi both 
belonged to Gujarat. Jinnah, in presiding over 
the function, paid Gandhi a felicitous tribute in 
English. I have not come by what Gandhi said 
in reply: but what he said at Santiniketon a few 
days after reflects on the point. He said, “I 
am particularly happy to find that you have 
arranged for the reception in the Itidian manner. 
We WTcre received with great pomp in Bombay; 
but there was nothing in it to make us happy. 
For, there the Western mode had been carefully 
imitated.” This is eying askance and is not 
calculated to promote friendliness. Tilak retiring, 
both Jinnah and Gandhi contested presidentship 
of the Home Rule League. Jinnah, by the way, 
was an admirer of Tilak to an extent such as he 
was not of any other Indian leader^ — (K. L. 
Gauba’s Inside Pakistan) ; and Gandhi, even if 
yielding to none in his love and admiration for 
Tilak, accepted Gokhale, in clenched opposition 
to Tilak, as his political guide. In the afore- 
said contest Gandhi won. Jinnah challanged the 
validity of election in a Court of Law and at 
the same time brought to bear upon (Gandhi 
some pressure to stand back. Either proved 
unsuccessful. 

In September 1920, Gandhi placed before 
the country his programme of Non-co-operation 
in the Special Session ol Calcutta ("oiigress. Two 
days earlier, Jinnah said in the Calcutta Muslim 
League Session, “There is no other course open 
to the people except to inaugurate the policy of 
Non-co-operation though not necessarily the 

9. This aspect has been carefully omitted by 
Hector Bolitho in his official biography of Jinnah* 


programme of Mr. Gandhi.” In the Nagpur 
Congress, December 1920, Jinnah opposed Gandhi 
on the question of Congress goal. Gandhi, who 
carried the day, would have it as “the attain- 
ment of Swaraj within the British Empire if 
possible and without it if necessary.” Jinnah 
asked, “Is it possible for us to stand on the 
same platform after the creed is passed, one say- 
ing that he wants the British connection and 
another that he does not want it ?” Gandhi 
summed up in reply, “It is derogatory to 
national dignity to think of the permanence of 
British connection at any cost. I do not for a 
moment suggest that we want to end the connec- 
tion at all costs unconditionally. Ilf the British 
connection is for the advancement of India, we 
do not want to destroy it. But if it is inconsistent 
wdth our national self-respect, then it is our 
bounden duty to destroy it.” Again, spirituality 
and all that in politics wras sore against Jinnah's 
grain. Hg was, as much as Tilak was, against 
mixing up Khilafat with Indian politics. My 
impression is that Jinnah could not as well 
stand the vast commonality of people sweep the 
one-time stately Congress. At any rate, when 
the trend of his mind w'as in a flux, Gandhi took 
to making the Congress a regimented body by 
jettisoning the wavering and those who were 
wanting in exclusive dedication, such as lawyers 
suspending practice. It precipitated the break. 
All the same, Jinnah joined hands with Pandit 
Malavya in 1921 to work out a rapprochement 
between Reading and Gandhi; and, for some 
years together, he would have no truck with the 
Muslim leaders, chaperoned by the bureaucracy. 
It is history that Birkenhead instructed the India 
Government to rally them and strand Jinnah 
high and dry. 

The Non-co-operation like a tidal wave swept 
over India creek to corner. Gandhi’s behests, 
in the words of Rushbrook Williams, India 
1920, were like ‘semi-divine eommanda*. But 
in breach of the fundamental that with the full 
freedom of conviction in discussing matters of 
principle and policy there must be complete 
unanimity in the enunciation thereof in public, 
Motilal Nehru, V. J. Patel and others attacked 
the Gandhism of Gandhi politics; and, C. R. 
Das made himself the spearhead of their smarts 
and chafing. The Gaya Congress and the Civil 
Disobedience Committee knocked the bottom out 
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of Candki^s Notl-OO-OpOration. In fact, for the 
protagonists of new thought and alignment to 
place on record, as they did, the Mahatma s 
‘service to the cause of humanity by his message 
of peace and truth’ without emphasising in the 
same breath his bold initiative and marvellous 
capacity to read the mass-mind was but pushing 
to a rather sombre prominence their viewpoint 
that Gandhi was no good in politics. In the 
Congress Working Committee of 1924, Gandhi 
carried his Resolution of half-an-hour’s spinning 
for Congress members. C. R. Das, Motilal Nciiru, 
Srinivas Iyengar and others had no scruples to 
affront him by staging a walk-out. Gandhi — 1 
read in Tundelkar’s biography of Gandhi — 
^almost burst into tears’ over the Gopinath 
Saha Resolution, which commended the purpose 
of but condeiixned the act of violence and 
thus mocked, as he said, his non-violence. 
1 cannot help say at the same time that Gandhi ji’s 
consistency on the point of Bengal revolutionary’s 
patriotism is confusing. In 1915 or round 
about thg time, he spoke of his patriotism 
in a meeting at the Calcuaat University 
Institute. When the foundation of the 
Benares Hindu University was being laid, 
Gandhi ji sought it to teach students such 
patriotism as the Bengal revolutionaries had. 
Some time after, in a meeting at the Calcutta 
Baptist Mission Hall, he w^as all fire and brim- 
stone against them. In the 1931 Karachi Congiess, 
however, he had a Resolution passed on Bhagat 
Singh, which w|as in line with the Gopinath 
Saha Resolution. But all these said with almost 
a stolid candour and with an idea that a correct 
appreciation of the past makes the future less 
troublesome, there is no gainsaying the 
proposition that Das, Nehru, V. J, Patel, Iyengar 
and others placed Gandhi in, what I may call, 
the odd position of driving a car from the back 
seat. To be remorselessly critical, they broke 
the line on the march. 

But where is Gandhi, I pause to reflect, who 
started his political life in India with the clear- 
cut stand, ‘if you accept me as your leader you 
must have to accept my conditions.’ To cut 
short, it is over the spiral of Gandhi wrecked 
from within and Gandhi temporizing and weaken- 
ing, his idealism traduced and the fabric of 
transcendentalism losing the nap that forces of 
disruption forged ahead. There was, as well, in 
the background the frustration of the Khilafat 


movement — ^a reborn Turkey dropping Khilafat,^® 
it died of inanity — ^leaving behind the trail of a 
fatty degeneration to revenge itself into an 
aggressive communalism in India. There were 
Hindu-Moslem fracases. India 1922-23 breathed 
a sigh of relief that the edifice of unity, which 
the Mahatma had been painfully rearing up, had 
crumbled down. To make the cup full to the 
brim, he retired from active politics with ‘power 
of attorney’ to the Swarajists. They tliought 
more of pacts and otherwise purchasing 
patriotism. The Gauhali Congress of 1926, 
presided over by Srinivas Iyengar, deciding to 
create a united front against the Simon 
Commission, invited Jinnah lo lead the Mahome- 
dans formulate their demands. This is clearly 
accepting Jinnah as the accredited leader of the 
Mahomedans. He now pressed for the representa- 
tion of the Moslems of Bengal and the Punjab 
according to population instead of what the 
Lucknow Pact, of which he was the joint author, 
fixed it at 40 per cent for Bengal and 50 per 
cent for the Punjab. The Madras Congress of 
1921 substantially accepted Jinnah’s scheme. Was 
Gandhi by the time stung With an awareness that 
the Muslim League demands were being inflated 
without any commensurate advance in the fight 
for freedom ? If it was, it was a very belated 
discovery. There is no room for forgiveness 
in .. !itics. In any case, the National Convention, 
held in Calcutta, December 1928, rejected, at 
the instance of Gandhi, the Muslim League 
demands moved by Jinnah. Wliat followed, 1 
would better leave it to Aga Khan to say, “The 
unanimity of the Conference (All-India Muslim 
Conference held at Delhi, December 1928) was 
specially significant for it marked the return — 
long delayed and for the moment private and 
with no public avowal of the change — of Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah to agreement with his fellow- 
Muslims. Mr, Jinnah had attended the Congress 
party’s meeting in Calcutta shortly before (he 
means the National Convention) and had come 
to the conclusion that for him there was no 
future in the Congress” — Memoirs. By March 


10. Grey Wolf in hia monograph on Mustapha 
Kemal Pacha— this book. Jinnah says, inspired him the 
most — saya, “England, I he 'crafiy, subtin enemy; who 
had failed t<5 destroy the Turks by the Greebs, was 
at her intrigue again, using the Indian Moslems and 
Aga Khan to split the TurkE into two camps.” An 
Indian Moslem was caught red-handed in his attempt 
to kill Kemal Paiha, 
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1929, i.e., fairly within three months, Jinnah drew 
up his Fourteen Points casting ahead the shadow 
of a complete breach. And yet for Jinnah the 
full-fledged initiation came in the Second Round 
Table Conference in London, where Aga Khan, 
raised in tantalising succession from K.C.I.E. 
to G.C.I.E., G.C.S.I. and a His Highness, to 
boot, with a salute of eleven guns, was duly at 
his post to help England add one more feather 
to her cap of ‘statesmanship.’ It was here and 
now that Mahammad Ali Jinnah^ tlie one-time 
sturdy lighter for India’s freedom, ripped up the 
foundations of the old nationalist, wliose voice at 
one time rang in India, end to end, “We are 
all sons of India, we have to li\e together, we 
have to work together.” 

After the Round Table Conference, Jinnah 
did not return to India but settled down in 
England for practice in the Privy Council. What 
pulled him remains a sphinx-mystery. He 
abruptly ebanged his mind and came back to 
India with his now Nine Points, flavoured sharp 
as Cat-o-nine-tails.'^ Far from relenting to 
square accounts with Gandhi, he was all the 
more unbending and added an extra dose of 
tartness to his political utterances. He caugnt 
hold of what he had so long stoutly rejected as 
unw;orthy of consideration and stigmatised the 
Congress as a Hindu organisation.^- He played 
cut and thrust with those Moslem leaders, who 
did not as much show* the Congress their heels. 
They were, since now, the stooges of the Hindus. 

On the constitutional issue, Jinnah defeated, 
with the backing of the Government, the 
Congress Rosol'ution iin the Indian Legislative 
Assembly seeking to re^ject the India Act of 
1935. He abo scored a point of vast potentials 
when the Congress acquiesced in the Communal 
Award, the linchpin of the said Act.^3 Within 

11. On on© account, Jawaharlal Nehru said come- 
thing unsavoujiy of him in private discussion, e.(7., that 
he was a cpent force and all that. Jinnah swore teach- 
ing him what he was. On another account, Liaquat 
All Khan and hia wife prevailed upon him to come 
back and take up the leadership of the Moslems of 
India. 

12. Sir Valentine Chirol in discussing the Indian 
Unrest sayto that *the forces underlying it have a 
common source — they are the dominant forces of 
HinduisSm, forces which go to the very root of the 
social and religious system, than which none in the 
hirtory of human race has shown greater vitality and 
stability.' 

13. The Congress attitude in respect gf the Com- 
munal Award was neither one of aoseptance nor 
rejeotion. 


a short time, the Second Great War broke out 
and I have indicated what part Churchill played 
vis-a-vis India. 

The Congress gave Britain the ultimatum — 
‘Quit India.' Jinnah put in a rejoinder, ‘Divide 
before you quit.' The Muslim League’s ‘Direct 
Action’ leading to the blood-bath of Calcutta 
and Noakhali and their grim repercussions in 
parts of Bihar — the English Governors in either 
province playing the part of the ‘wooden horse’ 
in the Trojan War- -arc matters, I would fain 
draw a veil over. To respect historical 
eonlinuity, however, it needs being slated that 
as Churchill, by now the Leader of Opposilion, 
chuckled with his ‘1 said so’ and eliafgcd us 
Hindus and Mahonicdans of cannibalism, Slaflorcl 
Cripps. wrote to Gandhi, “We are only too 
conscious of the part that past history has 
played.” Was it a frank acknowledgement that 
Britain had all along inspired armed camps in 
India ? In any case, a Civil War, as in China, 
stared the Congn’ss in the face. A mounting 
tension befogged the perspective. It is difficult 
lo assess, at the same time, to wlial extent the 
will-power of the Congress leaders broke down 
over the lures of the Delhi mushnad. Did they 
ever think that Pakistan was being created to 
be a friendly border state of India ? The fact 
that the Mahtma tried in vain to bring them 
round to his way of thinking against tlie division 
makes their position no happy one. Any way, 
these were testing moments in the hour of 
destiny; and Quaid-e-Azam Mahammad Ali 
Jinnah outflanked and outclassed the Congress 
leadership to pass into history as the founder 
of Pakistan. Nobody, however, ne>ed be grudged 
a long sigh that he who began his politics with 
Naoroji, giving India thg war-cry of Swaraj; 
and he who stood athwart wily ‘statesmanship’ 
drawing into its vassalage all the Moslems of 
India, should have in a manner written his 
epitaph, checked, held in abeyance the Party 
that stood for complete independence in India; 
and finally had her divided.”^* 

14. On 12th November, 1030, Jinnah fiaid in the 
Round Table Conference; “When you say that a 
large, a vcr>^ influential party in India stanefc for piis- 
i^j'ing or wrecking the future Constitution, I a-sk you 
the question: Do you want those parties, who have 
checked, held in nheyance the party that stantU ,for J 
complete independence of India, do you want thoiie 
people to go ba'ck with the answer from you that 
nothing can be done because there is a strong party, 
which will misuse or wreck the ConstitutitHi?*' 
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SHOULD THE INDIAN RUPEE BE DEVALUED? 


By Prof. C. : 

Head of the Economics Department 

Introductory 

India is now in the grip of foreign exchange 
“crisis.’^ The crisis, if that term is used, is a 
crisis of development; it is not a crisis of stag- 
nation or of confidence. To avert or mitigate 
this one of the moot questions discussed these 
days in the financial and commercial circles is 
whether the Government should devalue the 
Indian rupee vis-a-vis the Pound Sterling or 
not. Governments generally cIioosl to stabilise 
cither the internal or external value of the home 
currency. “In general, stabilisation of the 
excluingc-rate is the lino of least resifttance, 
unless price-levels abroad are subject to very 
vide fluctuations. Movements of the exchange- 
rate leap to the eye, whereas small changes in 
the price-level are less clear-cut and also attract 
less attention.”^ The clioic.e, therefore, Iks be- 
tween price-stability and exchange-stability. 

For the economic h'calth of a country, and 

for that matter of India, it is inevitable to have 
on equilibrium rate of exchange in the modern 
world, which is dominated by the spirit of 
internationalism and intcr-dc'pendence, for any 
deviation from this rate is likely to affect the 
economy of not only the country making a 
change but other neighbouring countries as well. 
The equilibrium rate maintains not only equili- 
brium in the balance of payments without any 
net change in the country's safety margin of 
international currency reserve, but also employ- 
ment at home."* It was on September 19, 1949, 
that India devalued its currency in the wake of 
£ Sterling which was devalued in terms of II. S. 
Dollar. Tile new parity was fixed 30.5 per cent 
below the old rate of exchange of 30 cents to a 
rupee; the rupee-sterling ratio however was left 
unaltered at 18 pence to a rupee. The chief 
reason leading to such a measure was, among 
others, the off-setting of the disequilibrium in 
Indian imports and exports. The wholesale price 
indices and the cost of living indices prevalent 

1. G. V. Haberler, The Theory of International 
Trade, p. 44. 

2. Dr. B. N. Ganguli, Devaluation oj the Rupee, 

P. 7 
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at that time made it inevitable to devalue the 
rupee to the full extent of 30.5 per cent, for the 
cost of a greater m<casure of devaluation would 
have been prohibitive and a smaller measure 
of devaluation than 30.5 per cent would have 
led to expectations of a further devaluation. 

Balanck of Payment Situation 
A logical qiKslion emerging from the above 
(liscus.sion is: what has been the balance of 
payment situation since the last devaluation? 
The following Table makes the position clear 
in so far as the post-devaluation period up till 
the end of Ihc First Plan is concerned: 


Tabm I 

Overall Balance of Payment Position 
(Figures in million rupees) 


Year 

Irriporli; Exports 

Triido 

Net Net current 




Balance 

Invisi- 

account 





bles 

(excluding 

official 

donation) 

1049 

62R3 

4258 

—2025 

’-^332 

—1603 

l i >51 

6.503 

6468 

— 35 

-f403 

+ 368 

1951-52 

9629 

7301 

—2328 

+649 

—1679 

195253 

6330 

6019 

— 311 

+805 

d- 494 

1053-.54 

5918 

5397 

- - 521 

+805 

+ 284 

lS51-,55 

6816 

5966 

— 850 

+775 

— 75 

1055-56 

7477 

6122 

— ia55 

+800 

— 255 

Todil (1951-52 





to 1955-56) 

36170 

31105 

—506.5 

+3834 

—1231 


The stativslical analvsis given above shoWwS 
<!iat during the First Five-Year Plan period 
there has been a deficit in the foreign exchange, 
excluding the official donations, in three out of 
the five years. The net aggregate effect has also 
been negative. The position would have been 
tlie reverse, that is, there would have been a 
surplus of Rs. 448 million if the year *1951-52, 
the first year of the First Plan were excluded. 

Second Plan Period: During the quinquen- 
nium ending with tlie Second Plan the trends 
of the balance of payments would continue to 
be adverse as indicated below:^ 
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foreign resources required for the Second Five- 
Year Plan, our Government has already adopted 
certain measures to ease the situation. In doing so 
we have started with the postulate that the Plan 
is our first priority because development is im- 
p(Tative if the democratic system is to survive. 
The “core of the Plan,’^ which must include the 
steel projects, the mining programme, the allied 
po'- er projects and transport, must be success- 
fully implemented. Imports at whatever price 
procuiabic have to be obtained and exports ^to 
pay for imports’ raised. The curtailment in the 
investment targets is, apparently limited by the 
“core” of the plan. More exports® means more 
pjoduclion and less domestic consumption. Both 
of these processes might entail greater saerifiees 
and hardship on the people, but they arc the 
natural concomitants of economic planning. An 
iidegrated economic policy designed to enforce 
monetary discipline, wage and price restraint, 
austerity in the spheres of imports and promo- 
tion of exports will have to be unremittingly 
pursued as the price for the planned develop- 
ment. Any slackening on one or more of these 
fronts may gravely imperil tlic progress achieved 
in recent years. 

In the context of this pragmatic approach 
of planning the economy of the country the 
Government has already taken the ftdlowing 
stops to offset the imbalanci* in the balance of 
payments position: 

1. Centralisation of foreign exchange control; 

2. Rigid scrutiny of all proposals involving 
foreign exchange expenditure; 

3. Gearing of the import policy to the 
needs of the Plan and jnuiiing or banning 
the imports of the non-essential or con- 
sumption goods; 

4. Virtual abolition of the Open General 
License; 

5. A virtual freeze on new exchange commit- 
ments; 

0. Licensing of import of capital goods on 
deferred payment basis; 

7. Export-promotion drive with a vengeance, 
as it were, has been launched. This in- 
cludes trade-agreements, new and old, 
re-organisation of j'liow-rooms and setting 
up of trade centres, provision of •facilities 

6. The export target fixc^d is 1,000 ci-ores, 
\\'huh is double the present level of annual exports. 


to ti'adesmen for participation in exhibi- 
tions in different parte of the world; im- 
provements in the commercial publicity 
organization, the setting up of Trade Risk 
Corporation and of a Foreign Trade 
Board for bringing about better co- 
ordination of the different organisation 
for export promotion; 

8. An all-out effort is being made to procure 
loans from foreign countries as stated 
earlier; 

9. Disinflationary measures calculated to 
keep the priccline under check; 

10. Increased production, particularly of 
foodgrains, so as to depress the prices 
within tile country: The general produc- 
tion index (with 1951 as the base year) 
showed a steady rise from 133 in 1956 to 
145 in the first half of 1957, an improve- 
ment of about 9 per cent. A substantial 
increase was recorded in coal (15.3 
per cent) and sugar (10.1 per cent). The 
outturn of cotton textiles was up by 6.2 
per cent and of paper and paper boards 
by 8.4 per cent. The production of food- 
grains in *1956-57 rose by 6 per cent over 
1955-56 level. Despite these n.ow highs 

^ in production, the inflationary tendencies 
became manifest and serious apprehen- 
sions w^ere expressed that the agricultural 
base provided by the First Five-Year 
Plan proved too frail to stand the strain 
of the mammoth industrial edifice visual- 
ised under the Second Plan; 

11. Promotion of labour welfare schemes to 
ensure employer-employee harmony; 

12. Increase in the bank rate from S\ to 
4 per cent per annum; 

13. Intensification of the small saving cam- 
paigns, both in the rural and urban areas; 
and 

14. Raising of resources within the country 
through fiscal and financial measures, 
such as levy of excise duties, direct 
taxes, etc. 

Some Expert Opinions 
The consensus of expert opinion is also 
against devaluation. In the course of his last 
budget discussion Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, 
Union Finance Minister, held that ‘'there was 
not only no need to resort to devaluation but, 
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cn the contrary, any such action should ruin the 
economy/’ On another occasion he spoke in the 
same vein holding that the rupee was the 
soundest currency all over the world. According 
to some, the Indian rupee is the ^‘Asian dollar” 
and is a hard currency just as U.S. dollar is 
for many countries in the West. 

Mr. Chiinilal B. Mold a, the well-known 
financial expert, holds that devaluation is. by 
and large, a policy of helplcj^siiess and is a bhmt 
Wtapon to discourage imports, lie has em])h;i- 
ticaily inveighed against any such step being 
taken by the Indian Government in these words: 
‘Even if Britain devalues the Sterling, India 
should not be in a hurry to follow suit.” 

Dr. V.K.R.V. Kao, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Delhi University and a top-ranking pcono- 


mist of India, opined that since foreign exchange 
deficit is not due to any spontaneous short-fall 
in imports, the devaluation of the rupee is not 
warranted by circumstances. 

Conclusion 

The above preiiiisis show that the Govern- 
ment docs not desire merely to bridge the exi>ort- 
import gap through such palliatives as rupee- 
devaluation, but is anxious to guarantee a sound 
end healthy economy imbued with a self- 
propelling dynamism. For, it is believed that 
the strength of a curi c ncy is not merely measured 
by the current balance of payments situation 
but by the whole [)attern of econoinie, political 
and social framework and tendencies. The de- 
valuation of the Indian rupee is. in the present 
('conomio set-iip, ill-timed and ill-concnvcd. 


SOCULLSTIC FAITERN AND LAWYERS 

By Pkok. K. 11. R. SASTOY 


Frinrij)al, (Jnirrr^ify 

In llic Avadi Congic^s ihe doom of our Praja- 
Sofialists — erslwliile rebels from tlie (Congress — 
liegan. ll i-. not SocialiMii as il is known in 
England hut il is a *‘^puJtcrn' for India. Is it i 
model or "‘exci'Ucnt nxainplc^ of So< laliMU? I do 
not think that the followers of Ciamlhi cln^'-c a 
conceited title. 

It is a clever device to tickle llic leftists and 
it is sufficiently sober as not to drive away the 
private sector to despair. 

What have been the elTcrls of it on lawyers? 
Has it not revolutionised the subjects taught in 
Law Colleges ? Has it not led to the growth of 
administrative law? 

Lawyers Position (hrALi.ENOEo 

If a lawyer is to stick to his old job with an 
unbending conservatism, his fate will become 
akin to that of a b'ig tree uprooted in mid- 
stream by the raging floods. 

The lawiyer’s position as It^adtu' of society 
has been shaken. The Chief Minister need not 
be a lawyer. Other democratic qualities are 
necessary to become a leader of a party. 

The volume of work in the courts has been 
affected by the crop of legislation abolishing 


fstuu College. Jaipiii 

Zamiiidarv. Nor is there much litigation on 
llie lY’aii^fer r)f Property Act. 

The picec-meal legislation in Hindu Law has 
eliang(*d old eoiJ(‘epl'^. No doulU most of these 
1. dutionaiy elianges in marriage and adoption, 
an^ rnahling in chaiaelcr. 

Nor are the salutary reliefs to the indebted 
helpful to the lawyer at the foi um of litigation. 

Theio is a good case for making justice 
(heaper and less dilatory. This again cuts at the 
ohbtiiuo prosperity of the lawyer ihiiving on 
costlv and delayed justice. 

Impact on Subjects of Study 

Tlieic has been a regrettable tendency to 
abolish Homan Law from tlie eiirrirulum of 
studies in Law' Colleges. 

In its stead ‘*Anci(’nt Law” has been sug- 
gtf^led and the importance of iho Tiansfer of 
Properly Act is being ehalleuged. When piivate 
property is b(;iiig cut down — wilial with the Wealth 
Tax, Enteilainment Tax, Expenditure '^bax, Gift 
Tax and Estates Duly, not to forget the Income- 
Tax and •Super-Tax litigation on its transfer a 
fortioti dwindles. 

There* is a case for including the Company 
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Law, the Income-Tax Act, and Industrial Law 
in the curriculum of studies. 

Inroads Into Lfxal Disciplink 

It is a well-established fact that law^yevs 
enrolled since 1947 are 'inferior in calibre to their 
predecessors. Their basic knowledge of English 
is poor; and their grasp of legal principles is 
meagre. 

A time will soon come when their study of 
the Zamindary Abolition Act, the Income-Tax 
Law, and the ill-drafted Company Law will 
produce hybrid working masons. There are 
countless grammatical leaks and rhetorical cracks 
in their arguments. 

Impacts of Hurried Hindi 

It is the considered opinion of experienccxl 
lavj|yers and law-pro h^sors that a minimum of 
twenty-five years more is necessary for a cliange- 
over from Hindi to English in High Courts and 
th^^ Supreme Court. 

In the work of the central expert committee 
on Legal terms, it has gladly adopted words 
from English as Agcnt^ Appeal^ Assessor. Bank, 
Bonus, Case, Commission, Decree, Jury, Receipt, 
Solicitor, etc. 

It is an uphill work in a vast sub-continent 
with fourteen regional languagets. 

A unified system of law, a single judiciary, 
common All-Indiji Services and a common 
national language arc certainly bound to forge 
in adiniinistrati\e unity. 

Changing Role of the Lawyer 

The time has certainly come for a natural 
restriction of admission into law-colleges, through 
I>ersonal interview^ by the head of the institution. 

No longer should Law College be considered 
as revenue-yielding institutions. 

The lawyer in turn must switch on to serv- 
ing in the industrial pool of public servants^ in 
the State Insurance Corporation and in the execu- 
tives of companies and banks. 

Lower down in the system of chamber- 
consultation, arbilratiim of disputes, assisting 
the drafting of deeds and conveyances 
and preparation of Income-Tax returns the 
trained lawyer of calibre will have his increasing 
share. 

Significance of a Weuare STAfe 

Come what may, whatever the 91250 of the 
bottle-neck of foreign exchange, our Finance 


Wizard is determined to see the Second Five-Year 
Plan through. 

As the directive principles of state-policy are 
deemed ‘^fundamental in the governance of the 
country” certain economic ideals the state 
should strive for. 

As India is attached to the engine of econo- 
mic revolution, the state is becoming the prime 
agency for bringing about this bloodless revolu- 
tion. The Railways, Airwiays, Ship-building, 
Building of Roadways, Insurance, Posts and 
Telegraphs, have been nationalised. 

Growth of Administrative Law 

As the state has long ceased to bo a police- 
Stale, the impacts of a welfare-slate-lo-bo are 
found *511 the growth of administrative law. 
Broadcasting is a state monopoly and the expan- 
sion of Electricity is left to an administrator. 
How far a civilian will work at the head of a 
corporation over technic'ians is an experiment 
going on. There is an unwillingness of techni- 
cal experts to Wjork under lay administrators. 

Britain has left behind a legacy of an ad- 
ministrative system, the strongest in vVsia. The 
transition has stood the shocks of evacuees. 

Be it said to the credit of congress ministers, 
they have appreciated the aid, and advice of the 
permanent executive. 

The growth of administrative law has 
delimited the jurisdiction of the lawyer’s prac- 
tice and driven him to appear before the Trans- 
port Licensing authority. 

Tentative Observations 

Fiee India is passing through a social and 
economic revolution. There has been a spell of 
legJislalion including quick amendments to the 
Constitution. 

Bad draftsmanship, hasty legislation^ and 
hurry to make up for lost time liave characterized 
our legislative activity. 

The record of the higher judiciary as guar- 
dian and interpreter of the Constitution has been 
commendable. 

The role of the lawyer as an inevitable 
leader* has boen shaken beyond repair. 

The lawyer has to get adjusted to the 'vel- 
fare-state-to-be. No longer is he a leech of 
society; he is to adapt himself to the role of an 
engineer of society. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN RIGHTS 

By Dr. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMl\, m.a. (Columbia), Ph.o. (Chicdgo), 


Professor of Politics, 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
constitutes a fundamental progressive step in the 
evolution of the social conscience of humanity. 
This document is postulated upon the acceptance 
of man as a spiritual and moral agent whose 
po>\fers of autonomous creativism have to be 
carefully developed. Man has divine potentiali- 
ties but if he does not receive adequate train- 
ing and cultivation his unregcneiate self can be 
perverted into the most dangerous animal be- 
cause armed injustice is catastrophic. Hence the 
Declaration has stressed the rights to ec^ucation 
and culture. A sound political philosophy has to 
start with the presupposition that man is not a 
means but is the bearer of the kingdom of ends. 
This is the essence of the democratic philosophy. 
Since the beginning of human speculation We find 
that statements of equality, love, co-operation, 
fraternity, reciprocity and solidarity have been 
stressed in religious scriptures. The Upanishads 
refer to the immanence of the primordial spiritual 
principle in all human beings. Cicero stresses 
the equality and fT'atemity of human beings.^ 
The Bible n’pudiates the disijinclion between 
the Jew and the Greek, the bond and the slave. 
The Bhagavadgita accepts the equal responsive- 
ness of God to the aspirations of the lowest of 
beings, 'rhomas Aquinas eulogised the sanctity 
of eternal law and natural law which should 
serve as light-posts to correct the inadequacies 
of our human laws. Rousseau, Kant and Gandhi 
have taught the spiritual and moral equality of 
mankind. The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a landmark because the old concepts 
have been systematically categorized in a 
modern sociological form. The dominant 
values of the Declaration are dignity, free 
development of personality, fundamental free- 
doms, justice, rule of law, peace, social progress 
and better standards of life for all. 

The concept of rights begins in European 
political thought with the rise of Roman juilis- 
prudence. There is no Gireek wtord for the 
modern words ‘right’ or Recht but still in the 
Greek philosophy of common good and virtue 
is inherent the main purpose for which rights 
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arc needed. The Latin word Jus means both 
rights and law. The Roman legal theory was 
that nobody could claim to be a person unless 
he had ^iights. Persona signified the bearing 
of rights. In modern times, since the sixteenth 
century the growth of individualism and the 
theory of the sodial contract strengthened the 
notion of rights. Although the conception that 
man had rights in a pre-political or a pre-social 
State has been now repudiated still idealist 
political thought has emphasised that We have 
to support natural rights in a psychological 
sense. The psychological approach to natural 
lights \is that nran cannot realise the fullness of 
his moral nature unless he has rights to carve 
out Ills own personality. Thus the old histori- 
cal com.eplion of natural rights as in Locke and 
Rousseau in \4hich nature meant ‘’^>re^-State” 
has been substituted by the new idealistic con- 
ception of natural nights in which nature 
means the prefect ion of moral human nature. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
has its basis in ihlis idealistic theory of natural 
rights wdiich has been supported by T. H. Green, 
W. Wallace, Rudolf Stammler and others. 
Rights are essential for the development of our 
; isonality because we do need them to enable 
ourselves to make efforts to perfect our powers 
whiich are essential for the service^ of the com- 
munity. 

There have been declarations of rights in 
the past. Although now considered as a feudal 
document, still the Magna Carta was a for- 
ward stej) in the directiion of limiting the pre- 
tensions of autocracy. The PeOtion of Right 
and the Bill of Rights Kn England are impor- 
tant because they voiced the protests of an 
enraged humanity against seventeenth century 
Britiish despotism. The Aniei\iicain Declaration 
of Independence, the first ten amendments to 
the American Constitution and the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, were very 
Hmpoitant documents in the evolution of the 
democratic social philosophy. The slogan of 
inalienable rights became a gospel and the 
American and French Revolutions sealed the 
slogan wSlh the might of historical momentum. 
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These alteinpls at the specification and objec- 
tification of right have receiv^ed a more compre- 
hensive adequacy in the Uniivcrsal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Tlie Declaration accepts the dQuiocrati^i 
theory. It slates that the will of the people shall 
be the basis of the authority of government. 
The people should express lliclir will by periodic 
and genuine elections. Suffrage should be uni- 
vei^sal and equal. There is to be secret voting. 
The twenty-ninth article of the Declaration 
states that the general welfare can be secured 
!in a democratic socicl). '^riie Declaration is elo- 
quent in its acccplaiKe of the thinking and will- 
ing human being as the b(uiier of social and 
moral values. The lirst article accepts the equa- 
lity and freedom of all human beings. The 
third article accepts the light to self-preserva- 
tion, liberty and security of person. The fourth 
articlo absolutely couclemns slavery and tlie 
fifth bans torture and degrading punishment. 
The social aspects of human dignity arc pro- 
tected by the twelfth arfic le which prohibits 
arbitrary interference with family, privacy, 
home, corrcjspondtncc and provides for the 
maintenanre of individual honour and reputa- 
tion. The right to marry and to found a family 
is recognized. The right to ov^n inoperty alone 
as well as in association with others is accepted 
and confiscation or cxpiopiiation of properly 
is forbidden by the t)ruvision that no one can be 
arbitiadily deprived of bis properly. These cate- 
gories of lights arc in line with the indMdua- 
lisliic and deniociatic philosophy of the eighteenth 
and ninelc<eiilh centuries. 

But the Declaration has shown the elasticity 
to incorporate in '.it the socialistic approach to 
rights also. The twenty-second article recognises 
the right to social sccui ily. d'lie J’fight to work 
and to protection against uncniploynieiil is 
sucured by the twenty-third article. The rights 
to rest and leisure and a standard of living 
adequate for the well-being of the individual and 
his family including food, clothing^ housing, 
medical care and necessary social services, are 
inunensely significant concessions to the socialist 
philosophy. There is to be free and compulsory 
elementary education but the total itarij^nism inhe- 
rent in the State control of education is elimi- 
nated by the provision that parents have a prior 
right to choose the kind of education that shall 


be given to tlieir children. The right to partici- 
pate in the cultural activities of the community 
is also recognized. Thus it is clear that the 
Declaration lis a supreme synthesis of die social 
philosophies of John Locke and Karl Marx. It 
eliminates the inadequacies of Locke and the 
totaKtarianism of Marx. It blends the democra- 
tic constitutionalism of Locke with the Marxian 
.stress on justice. 

A reign of rights flourishes in an atmos- 
phere of peace. Hence the Declaration also stresses 
the development of friendly relations among 
nations and is opposed to any action that Would 
lun counter to the charter of the United Nations. 

It is true that the Declaration is not a 
legally •binding convention. But I am not dis- 
heartetned by that. It is a mighty step in the 
march of social ami political morality. If the 
human conscience makes fundaincntal evolu- 
tionary progression, the external mechanism of 
law is bound to shape itself in accordance with 
the changed philosophy. But although not a con- 
vention^ the Declaration has made its impact fell 
on the national constitutions of Puerto Rico, 
joi’dan, Haiti. El Salvador, Costa Rica, Indonesia, 
Syiia and the German Republic. It has been 
constantly quoted as a basis of action by the 
United Nations and its sperialized agencies when 
discussing issues rele?vant to the promotion of 
human rights. International treaties and agree- 
ments have professed loyalty to it. Its dynamic 
impact has been felt even by regional inter- 
national organizations. The European Convention 
for the Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms, the Nelherlands-lndom^siaii 
Union of 1919, the Intci-Americaii Declaration of 
April 1951 and the Japanese Peace treaties of 
September 1951 are evidences. 

An enlightened and self-conscious public 
opinion is the most elT(ictive bulwark of any sys- 
tem of right. It 4s utopian to imagine that the 
mere incorporation into a roiislilulional document 
will bring the millennium. A powerful public 
opinion can demand investigation into cases of 
violation of the Declaration by governments. 
This public opinion can be international in Its 
scope. Governments can also take the initiative 
and through the General Assembly it is possible to 
condemn a country which violates the Declaration. 
When there is a chance of .'international peace 
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being jeopardized, even the Security Council may essential to educate public opinion in the path of 
intervene. Perhaps even an International Court decency and virtue. The Declaration of Human 
of Human Rights could be cstahl'ished which Rights is an important step towards the universal- 
would be the Court of Appeal in cases of the ization of the theory of social morality and poli- 
infliclion of wrong and injury. But more than tical virtue and even tally it is bound to aSect 
the setting up of an institutional framework, it is the organized system of law. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS 

By S. N. KAlll. 


Kamlmtu in 1917 irprfsrntcd a ruined [)oof stale 
which stalled i!*. (aieer as a progressive one under 
llie shadow of a|)i)alling poverty. Our "agricul- 
tural s\st4'ni ^'as feudal. We w<;rc industnall) 
beakwaid. toiU’d, sweated and suffered 

under subhuman eoiidilions. Inequalilies of a 
haibaious ehaiarler divided us lietween the ex- 
tr(^mely rich and the miserably poor. The 
country sidlered under the pres^uIe of population. 

Raid on Kashmir 

In 19 IT the state v\as attacked by Frontier 
tribes along with Paklistnn, and the enemy ran- 
sacked large areas and penetrated deep into the 
stale on all sidt^ causing unprecedented devasta- 
tion and de^trll(■tion all around. 

Ar.ct-ssioN TO Indian Union 

Accession of the state with the Indian 
Union took place simultaneously. Kashmir be- 
came an inlfigral pait of India. Indian Union 
poured its resources^ man and material to recon- 
struct this country. With their able guidance 
planners started their woik. The story of what 
happened to Kashmir during the last ten 
yeais would aUo therefore seivc to illustrate 
what happened to the rest of the country and 
how poor people like Kashmiris can toil together 
to rise to a stature which it has gained among 
its neighbouis. This toil distinguished the 
leadership of our real patriots from among the 
rest. 

Kashmir To-Day 

Kashmir today has risen from scattered 
debris to a new level of accomplishments. It has 
7 


risen from a complete defeatist outuist to the 
])ositioii of a full-lhdgc'd modern country with a 
])odlir)n of a growing wircnglh and dignity in the 
eommunily of Indian Union. U is a growing 
and still expanding country widi no evidence of 
the vast destruction t)f wide areas of land that 
met the eye a decade ago. 

TiiANsrnoN 

The translional changes have been tremendous. 
Sometimes it has been easy for the^ reporters to 
tell the world exactly what has happened. There 
have been ups and <low(ns but over the years at 
last major factors materialized to take up the 
shape of New Kashmir. 

pROm KMS OF THE Pl^NNERS 

There w(’ie thus tremendous problems before 
the planners. Ihe le.-loialion of normal condi- 
tions v\as the first objective. It required adequate 
financial resouiccs. In 1911 ibc population of 
the country was 10,21, (XX). It rose at the rate 
of lOS' after every decade. With this rate it 
would reach to !ikfi5,lX>0 in 1961. Such a 
vast growing population demands huge and 
rising quantities of foodgiains and other com- 
modities to support it. The second important 
objective was therefore to secure an equilibrium 
betwefTi the iv*o at a level which would ensure 
a reasonal)le standard of living for its people. 

In order to achieve these objectives the 
planners had to take to account of and to 
mobilize all agrieiiltural and industrial resour- 
ces to inciease the National Income subustanti- 
ally. The last and the most important task 
was to (Jevise means and methods to secure an 
equitable distribution of wealth so required* 
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Industruuzation 

Planning for the undeveloped country like 
Kashmir also meant rapid growth of industries 
both extractive and manufacturing. It involves 
diversion of occupations from agriculture to 
such other industries. It cannot be free from 
obstacles. These were inadequate economic 
environments^ inadequate and shattered transport, 
the main life-line which connects this country 
with the rest of India, inadequate supply of power 
and the small size of local markets, and 
absence of training facilities and lark of Finan- 
cial Institutions. 

Production of food is the vital necessity 
and it engages the first attention. Then there 
is a shortage of other factors of production. 
Want of statistical data is a serious impediment 
in the way of planning. Sudden and frequent 
changes in the tax rates and tax policy of the 
government makes the investors shy and so on- 

Five-Yeah Plans 

In spite of these serious impediments the 
government of J. & K, State in consultation with 
the experts of the Government of India succeeded 
to present a piogranimc of dcAelopmcnts in 
two scries which took the shape of F"ivc-Year 
Plans one ending in 1956 and the other ending 
in 1961. The first step towards execution of 
these plans was taken only afficr August 9lh., 
1953. 

j 

Achievements 

Topmost prioi'ity was given to irrigation, 
power projects and transport. Irrigation ha*’- 
been extended and power-supply augmented by 
five thousand K.W. duiing the period ending 
March 1956. Road development has been equally 
remaikable. The progress in this sector is 
shown below : 

1. New roads constructed 425 miles. 
Impr'ovement and d^e- 
lopmcnt of existing roads 481.5 miles, 

3. A number of bridges aggregating over 
four hundred Rft. constructed. , 

While there were only 1,115 primary schools, 
146 middle schools and 45 high schoolj in 1950- 
51 at the end of the Five-Year Plan w»e had 1,803 
primary schools. 260 middle schools and 109 high 
schools. The number of Colleges rose from seven 


in 1950-51 to twelve in 1956-57. Against 118 
dospensarics in 1951 wc had 152 dispensaries 
at the end of 1956. The number of in-patients’ 
beds rose from 750 in 1951 to 1012 in 1956. 
New industries like Transport Department and 
the Government Joinery Mills have been started 
and those already existing have been extended 
or reorganized so as to suit the present requir- 
ments. Sales organizations like the Government 
Arts Emporium have been cstahlis^hed and a net- 
work of small cottage industries spread all 
ov^eir the country. Tlic plan in fact pJoduced 
its impact in the economy of the country which 
is reflected in the substantial increase in em- 
ployment and eonsequeiilly in the income of 
people. A foundation had at the same time 
been laid for such development as is possible 
within the physical situation and niatejial re- 
sources. 

Better Targets 

Better targets have been fixed in the 
Second Flan. Tliis plan proposes to iinjjort 
and distrihiile one lakh maiimis of I'ciTilizers, 
open two Seed Multiplication Faims, strengthen 
the equipments in the existing laboratories of 
Agricultural Reboaich and bring under ciilliva- 
tion 354 acres of land untler China Faddy seed 
and to develop loc al manurial r( s«ain cs. U is 
proposed to establish two ailiHical Insemi- 
nation Poultry Farms at Gosiulari. Subsidy 
will be given to 300 laigc-sized co-opci alive credit 
societies and banks. F’oiesl anas rc^^crvid for 
fodder would be fenced, river-training schemes 
will ho started and easy floating of timber over 
the Chenab and the Jhelurn will be ensured. 

Afforestation of hare forests will be started. 
Additions will be made to the power-gcncrating 
plants at Ganderhal and Mohorc power-housca 
which wiill be converted from 25 to 50 cycles. 
One Cement factoiy will be established and 
existing industries revitalized etc., etc. 

Not an Unmixed Blessing 

in Kashmir as elsewhere in India the rise 
in employment and increase in income of people 
has not been an unmixed blessing. The deve- 
lopments have resulted in all-round inflation 
and rise of price levels. The rise is so appre- 
ciable that it appears a potent threat to a 
common man. 
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Causes of Rise in Price Level 

The rise is mainly due to the increased cost 
of production. It is also due to the fact that the 
production of raw materials from land do not 
keep pace with the rising demand from growing 
industries. The rise of wages and the demand 
for other factors have raised the cost of produc- 
tion, To neutralize this scarcity, capital has 
disproportionately been invested which has raised 
the prices of all agricultural products. The 
bulk of money poured in the market has raised 
its quantity. The cost of living has thus 
increased. The rise in wages is entirely consumed 
by the rise in the price level. Thus it has created 
a vicious circle. 

The abrupt staggering developments of 
industries resulted in changed values which has 
made it (I'liriculi for people to adjust themselves 
to changed conditions. There are maladjust- 
ments between the t\vo \vhich have deprived the 
people of the advantage accruing to them through 
increased values. Consequently the distribution 
of National Wealth has not been as even as it 
should have been. People do not feel themselves 
far off from the conditions ihev had .started ten 
years earlier. Wc* cannot tlanefore claim that the 
First Five-Year Plan has comph’tely sijcceedcd in 
improving the material aspects of the poor people. 

Lacina in tiik Plan 

The lacuna left in the plan cnuld have been 
anticipated, hut for want of aecurate and varied 
types of statistics the. planners have failed to 
mould the schemes in proper form so as to 
eliminate the disadvantages arising from it. The 
public administration also has to adjust itself 
to changing circumstances. These defects can to 
a large extent be removed by the people them- 
selves. They have to iind(;rstand themselves and 
their responsibilities as members of the nation. 


They hare to adjust themselves to the fast chang- 
ing economic conditions of the country. Sellers 
are combining thelmselves to secure maxil^um 
values for their products. The consumers are 
thus put to a disadvantage at the lime of 
bargaining. The result is rise of prices. 

Remedies 

In order to remove this maladjustment be- 
tween the buyers and sellers, the buyers should 
also organise themselves perfcrably in the form of 
consumers, co-opcrativg and then be in a better 
position as parlies to bargain. The Govern- 
meait has also its part to play. In order to 
extend the local maikcts they have to organize 
establishment of local mandies and markets to 
ensure healthy contacts between the two. Offi- 
cial announcements of market rates of commodi- 
ties in these nmndies have to be made for the use 
of intending buyers and sellers and thus keep a 
close watch over unnatural tendencies of rise of 
prices. 

The planners have also to study the question 
further. They have lo conccnlrate their attention 
more on industries which work under the law 
of increasing returns. It doc’^ not mean that 
rotlnge and small-scale industries should be 
ignored altogether, 'riiey have also thear role to 
phiv in the economy. Attempt has to be made 
1)0' ' l)v the Government and the public lo secure 
and maintain the equilibiiurn between the two. 

The Governnicnt has to improve its adminis- 
trative machinery to suit the changing economic 
conditoiis. They have lo crralc a suitable or- 
ganisation for collecting statistical data of the 
country’s resources and needs. In this effort 
they should enlist the co-operation of experienced 
professional economists and other experts. Suffi- 
cient attention towards this sidg of the plan is 
needed which if devoted now is most likely lo 
make the plan useful for all. 



JAWAHARLAL AND SOCIAUSM 

By SURESH ram 


Word is the Man. And the two words which 
define Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru are ‘Socialism’ 
and ‘Planning/ even as ‘Sarvodaya’ and ‘Satya- 
graha^ do Mahatma Gandhi. Instead of ‘Socialism' 
and ‘Planning/ one could say that ‘Socialism 
through planning’ is the passion which has 
animated Jawaharlai Nehru all his life whose 
course remains un warped even by the relentless 
powers vested in him as the F*rime Minister of 
a country as v:ist as India. When he dwidt on 
the necessity of socialism in his Picsidcntial 
Address to the Lucknow Congress in 1936, his 
dearest colleagues and co-workers grew sceptic 
about him. About a dozen years after, when 
he urged upon the efficacy of Planning for 
building a new India, devoted members of his 
own Cabinet did not like to take him seriously. 
Yet he persisted and his tenacious labours bore 
fruit when at its Avadi Session, the Indian 
National Congress declared its objective as the 
attainment of a ‘Socialistic pattern of society.’ 

Socialtism has now become an established 
creed of the intelligentsia of cur country, 
specially the English-know'ing classts. At its 
celebrated altar, Jawaharlai Nehru has been 
coiihuniing himself cveiy moment. He has rightly 
become the centre of a solar system of which 
radiant socialism is the sun. Its illuminating 
light and heat cannot hut alTcct anybody who 
comes near him, be h^. or she a priest in the 
temple of totalitarian conununism or in that of 
free democracy. This is why that Jawaharlai 
continues to be a problem to many as they are 
not able to grasp the essence of his mission in 
spite of the fact that it is so obvious, simple 
and straightforward. 

Jawaharlai Nehru is socialism from head to 
foot. If true socialism is, as defined by G.D.H. 
Cole, “a broad human movement on behalf of 
tlie bottom dog,” based on a “lively sense of 
wrongs crying for distress,” it cannot find a 
belter devotee than Jawaharlai w^ho is keen to 
wipe out each and e\erv inequality in our socio- 
economic life. Pc it the sight of the horrible 
slums in the industrial areas of Kanpyir, or of 
the crushing poverty of the peasantry in 
Gorakhpupr, he cannot hear it, even as he can- 
not tolerate the deadening casteism In Bihar or 


blind Cujarati-Marathi factionism in Bombay. 
These disparities must go. 

But they must go by fair mer.ns. And it 
is this which distinguishes Jawaharlai Nehru 
from socialists in other parts of the world. As 
he observed in his speech at the time of receiv- 
ing the degree of Doctor of Law conferred up- 
on him on i7tli October, 194-9 by the Columbia 
Univeisity : 

“There is always a close and intimate 
relationship between the end wc aim at and 
the means adopted to attain it. Even if the 
end is right, if the means are whong, that will 
vitiate the end or divert it into a wrong 
direction. Means and ends arc thus intimately 
and inextricably connected and cannot be 
separated. That indeed has been the lesson of 
old taught us by many great men in the past 
but unfortunately it is seldom remembered.*’ 
Thus Jawaharlai Nehru stands for socialism 
through planning by right meaii'^, or to quote 
from Congie^ss conslitulion by ‘Icgilimatc and 
peaceful’ means. This as well accounts for his 
horror at atomic warfare and his incessant 
appcajs for slopping nuclear explosions. His 
warning on the Russian invention of new 
salclliles, uttered while recently replying to a 
reception in Hong Kong, is very significant : 

“All technological advance does not make 
evil good or good evil .... Lei us hope 
the world will become gradually civilised. It 
is not really civilised today .... It will 
become civilised when this technological 
advance is used for human betterment and not 
for human destruction. We must train our 
minds to think in a new way in this new age 
in which we live, the atomic age, the inter- 
phinetaiy age . . . . If wc don’t, then the 
alternative is utter, absolute destruction.” 
What is this new way ? Nehru calls it the 
“fourth dimension” wfhich should be “ethical.” 
It is good in so far as it goes. Hut unfortunately 
it does not go very far. Even the recognised 
v/far-veterns will not disagree with him on this 
ethical need. For they regard war or military 
planning as distinct from socio-economic plann- 
ing. And this is the point, I am afraid, where 
Nehru too does condone them. Any attempt to 
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do away with modern warfare without touching 
modern economics is bound to prove futile. 
Scientific discoveries of human destruction are 
an inevitable consequence of the process of 
economic planning now in vogue. We cannot, 
in fairness, hug the latter as sacred while 
simultaneously decry the former as madness. 
And one can go further and say that so long 
as socialism counts upon arms for its last resort, 
it cannot survive. One should not indulge in 
the thankless task of distinguishing nuclear 
arms from the ordinary ones. Science cannot 
go hack and man <‘annot abandon atomic bomb 
in preference to the gun or the tank. When a 
conscientious Arjuna could not observe all the 
code of conduct in war, present-day unscrupulous 
fighters cannot certainly do it. The fault is not 
with the atomic bomb but With the economic 
planning behind it. 

“The more violence, the less revolution,’* 
was the dictum of Barthelemy de Ligt. As well 
true has now become, ‘the more violence, the 
less socialism.’ In spite of the immense 
historical background behind it, socialism has 
failed to overthrow th^ evil of capitalism, 
because it, like capitalism, relies upon violence 
as its ultiiJiale sandion. B(»th arc worshippers 
ill lh(! shiiiie of the Goddess of Arms. This has 
rcmkicd socialism innocuous and effeminate, 
rather, impotent and ineil. Otherwise, how 
could Britii-h Socialists remain hcljibss spectators 
of the British ati(/eily in Egvpt or French ones 
quietly c()niii\e at their Government’s unlioly 
V('nture ? Likewise, the Socialists of Russia did 
not lift even their little finger on Russian 
tyranny over Hungary. Socialists all ! Yes, 
violence-devotees all ! And the common man 
naturally get confused in hewildenneni and finds 
little to distinguish between democracy, socialism 
or totalitarianism. 

Be it socialism or democracy, adherence to 
violence has marred its progress and tarnished 
'its fair name. Violence cannot lead to anything 
fair or substantial. It must be rondemned out- 
right and so also the system of economic plann- 
ing which is associated with it and adored the 
world over. As Gandhi says : 

“There is no escape from the impending 
doom save through a bold and unconditional 
acceptance of the non-violent method with all 
its glorious implications. Democracy and 


violence can ill go together. , The statea that 
are today nominally democratic have either to 
become frankly totalitarian or, if they are to 
become truly democratic, they must become 
courageously non-violent.” 

No doubt we are a democratic nation today, 
but We must confess we are only “nominally 
democratic” as any otheC demopracy in the 
world. We do not equip our Army With nuclear 
weapons not because we do not want it but 
because we cannot afford it. We cherish the 
same standard in our socio-economic planning 
as do the F.K., the U.S.A., or the U.S.S.R. 
This is the real re'ison why India’s protest, as 
voiced by Jawaharlal Nehru, for abolition of 
miclear bombing meets no response. If Nehru 
cannot throw his anus into the sea, how can he 
expect others to do it ? If he keeps himself 
ready to meet any eventualities on account of 
Pakistan, why should not the U.S.A. do so be- 
cause of the U.S.S.R. and vice versa? Whence 
all this cold war and hot peace. 

The time has now come when we should 
take the courage to resolve to discard the use of 
aims ullugethcv. Nclirii does say that war does 
not solve problems. But he yet hesitates to 
launch the natural com sc of doing away with 
the means of war. Perhaps he fciils war is» as 
much a necessity. He might agree with William 
j. nes : 

‘*VVhal we now need to discover in the 
social realm is the moral ecjuivalont of war : 
something heroic that will speak to men as 
universally as war does, and yet will be as 
compatible with their spiritual selves as war 
has proved itself to be incompatible.” 

The world may be groping for a “moral 
equivalent of wlar,” but we need not. For, 
Gandhi has provided us the same in the form 
of, what he termed, SaUagraha. Outsiders may 
say that Salyagraha (an be practised by 
individuals and not by nations. But Nehru 
cannot. He has himself been a valiant general 
in the aimy of Satyagraha. Douljtless what 
Satyagraha we offered in British India should 
not be regarded as the last w^ord on it. In fact, 
Satyagraha during the alien regime could only 
be of a j}arlicular brand. Far more gentle and 
effective modes of it would be evolved in free 
India. Gandhi’s ‘March in Nonkhali’ was a 
pointer in 4hat new direction. Satyagraha can 
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'•peak to men as universally as war does and prejudice and bravely accept the “non-violqnt 
yet will be as compatible wfith their spiritua' method with all its glorious implications.” Then 
selves.' Only we have to gird’ our loins and and then alone can Jawaharlal Nehru pilot 
iorge ahead. Let us cast off all fear and India's ship to the socialism of his dreams. 

: 0 ; 

DEMOCRACY Vs. LIBERALISM 

By Prof. N. RAJAGOPALA RAO, m.a. 

E^’ER since the close of the First World War the the enlightened class. Further, it is vrong to 


ideological and organisational inadequacies of 
the democratic States have been the subject 
cf much thought and reflection. Those basic 
assuinptioits of a Free Society, derived largely 
from nineteenth century Liberalism, are either 
extolled or exploded. It is impossible, of course, 
to deal with this issue adequately in this article. 
But I desire to discuss one important question 
having a large theoretical bearing on the issue 
mentioned above. To what extent should the 
electorate in a democracy participate in the 
home and foreign policies of the Government? 
How far can and how far should public opinion 
Lufluence and control governmental decisions? 

One thing must be made clear at the very 
beginning. Since the days of Bryce the reaction 
against the mounting influence of public opinion 
on State policies is on the increase. The public 
mind, the electorate, has been subjected to a 
severe criticism. It is said, that the electorate 
has usurped to itself the power and the autho- 
rity of directing the executive decisions. It 
claims a moral excellence which it docs not 
really possess, an altruistic motive scarcely 
observable, and a foresight even when it is in- 
capable of rational thinking and reflection. It 
rules, it guides, it controls and it dictates the 
State. The tyranny of the electorate is truer 
tlian the tyranny of the majority. Wherever the 
democratic States have failed to solve the im- 
portant economic and international questions, 
it is due to the intimidations and intransigent 
attitudes of its electorate. This, indeed., is a 
serious charge against modern democratic 
pnactiecs. The alternative appears to be to give 
more powers to the executive, to rely more on 
expert advice and guidance. Should this be bo? 

I do not think, that, on any important issue 
facing the democratic State today, the elec- 
tor^t^ 19 mor« 9tupid than the executive or 


ascribe to the electorate the onus of responsi- 
bility for all the failures and misdeeds of its 
government. Neither docs it remedy the ailments 
of the present democratic States even when 
policy-making and execution is expertised. This, 
I fear, is a remedy worse than the disease. 

I know no one, who in recent years, has 
stated his case against the democratic control 
of certain policies of the State, more succinctly 
and with graver emotional force, than Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, in his book The Public 
Philosophy, I cannot do belter than summarise 
bis arguments. He believes that the decline of 
the West began witli the increasing influence of 
popular emotions and feelings on State policy. 
The malady of democratic States is, that the 
pievailjiig public opinion has been destructively 
wrong at critical junctures. But why did the 
public mind gain in power and prestige? Lipp- 
mann aiisw’crs tluit this is the result of the 
liberal theory of the State and its advocacy of 
the principle of ^one man, one vote.’ The im- 
plication of tile doctrine of political equality 
has been that tlie people as voters are cai)al)le 
of deciding what is good and beneficial to them 
ac a community both of the present and the 
future. Lippmann believes that this is based on 
heretical assumptions that tlie electorate can be 
relied on to represent the people. lie says: 

‘Tt is often assumed, but without warrant, 
that the opinions of the ])eople as voters can 
be treated as the expression of the people as 
an historic community. The fact is that this 
assumption is false. The voters cannot be re- 
lied upon to represent the people. The 
opinions of voters in elections are not to be 
accepted unquestionably as true judgements 
of the vital interest of the community.” 

Two reasons are put forth in defence of 
thi9 QOPQlusiou, Oue id the familiar argument 
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that State-cfait is a highly specialised art, that 
it calls forth a high degree of intellectual and 
moral discipline. Hence, not all can practise 
statemanship. Secondly, he maintains that the 
electorate, even when it is supposed to be 
enlightened and capable of rational judgement 
on State matters, is disabled to act, as it cannot 
have access to all the relevant facts. 

‘^There is an inherent tendency in public 
opinion to feed upon rumours, excited by our 
own wishes and fears.” At critical junctures 
whether in peace or war the public opinion is 
never in agreement with governmental policy. 

‘^At critical junctures when the stakes 
are higli the prevailing mass opinion will 
impose what amounts to a veto upon chang- 
ing the course on which the government is at 
the time proceeding. Prepare for war in time 
of peace? No. It is bad to raise taxes, to 
imbalance the budget, to take men away from 
their schools and their jobs to provoke the 
enemy. Intervene in a developing conflict? 
No. The adversary must not be appeased. 
Reduce your claims on the area? No. Righte- 
ousness cannot be appeased.” 

And he coucludes that the unhappy truth 
is that tile prevailing public opinion has been 
destructively wrong at critical moments. And 
tlie people have impexsed a veto upon the judge- 
ments of informanls which usually knew what 
would have been wiser, or was necessary, or was 
more expedient, or to be too late with too little 
or too long with too much, too pacifist in peace 
and bellicose in war. too neutralist or appeasing 
in negotiation or too intransigent. 

These are, indeed, severe strictures on the 
democratic mind. Lippmann’s grave doubts and 
conclusions regarding the electorate are shared 
by vciy many intellectuals since the days of 
Maine and Mill who talked glibly of the in- 
competence of the voting population. It is, 
therefore, worth enquiring whether the public 
mind has always misled its government and 
also, if the policy trends proposed by the public 
opinion, judging rctTOspectively, are culpable 
for the tragic mistakes and glaring omissions 
of democratic States during the inter-war years. 

We will consider the Anglo-French appease- 
ment poliey towards Germany, culminating in 
Munich Pact — one of the instances taken up by 
Lippmann in support of his conclusions. It is 
clearly evident to e^ery student of public 


affairs that the British public opinion 
always favoured a more cautious and 
unyielding relation with Germany. When 
Hitler decided upon rearming and mobilisation 
the public mind in all the democracies save 
U.S.A., was perturbed and saw the war-cloude 
gathering thick and fowl . Again the public was 
never happy when the late Mr. Chamberlain 
returned from Munich having bartered away 
some one else’s freedom. “Surely,” as R. H. S. 
Crossman observes, '‘it is truer to say that it 
was the traditional political leadership backed 
nearly always by a large section of the educated 
elite that lead us in the wrong direction.” 

Nearer at home we may refer, though we 
are too near the event to pronounce any judge- 
ment, to the controversial stand taken up by the 
Vnion Government and the Public in the matter 
ol the States Reorganisation, particularly con- 
cerning the creation of the bilingual State of 
Bombay. The public opinion, particularly in 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, has never been recon- 
ciled to this new State. It has shown its deepest 
displeasure in the general elections, and again in 
the recent Bombay and Ahmedabad Municipal 
elections. It is widely known that the Union 
policy was influenced by the opinions of the 
callous of the ruling party. 

A more telling instance is that of the Indian 
on the revolution in Hungaiy. On no 
otner recent issue the Indian public mind has 
been more earnest and just than on the guilt 
and aggression committed by Russia in Hun- 
gary. Prime Minister Sri Nehru who obviously 
relied on official reports reacted at first in a way 
that shocked many here and outside. It ia 
equally noble of him to have seen through the 
veil, and to have taken up a stand in conformity 
with public opinion and its good conscience on 
the Hungarian tragedy. When stakes are big 
asd liberty faces extinction, the bureaucrat, the 
diplomat cannot see the life and death struggle 
going onl It is they that commit the govern- 
ments to a policy hard to reverse for reasons of 
governmental prestige even when the light of 
reason shows the correct way. 

I do not desire to multiply these instances 
wherein at critical moments the governmental 
policies have floundered relying more on expert 
advice than on the citizen’s choice, but I only 
refer to the vital issue facing mankind today, 
namely, the banning of atomic tests, The people 
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^of the democracies have shown their grave 
concern in the matter. Tlie scientiats too have 
joined tlie people’s chorus. But of what avail? 
Th'e military strategists and the executive chiefs 
have taken up intransigent attitude hard to 
explain. 

It is quite clear then that the democratic 
government is depending more on the expert, the 
^litc and the party boss. Their faith in the masses 
has disappeared or at the most they court the 
people only periodically and forget them soon 
after the wooing season. The party, the intelli- 
gentsia and the bureaucrat have arrogated to 
themselves the powers and privileges of the 
electorate. These have a contemi)t for the 
public opinion which they scarcely hide. The 
demagogue under the guise of a political leader 
provokes and excites the pojmlar mind. The 
public is never provided by the government with 
all the facts relevant to an issue. Kven a casual 
observer of the debates in the legislatures today 
often meets a Minister refusing to arisv/er a 
question on grounds of public interest. The 
typical attitude of the exocutivc is to claim 
that it is the custodian of public interest. 
The political leaders and the elite too in turn 
claim to possess the knowledge of public good. 
Every one, save the public, knows what is good 
and beneficial to the people! Tf the people can- 
not represent the people as a historic community 
how can the government claim to be identical 
with the State? 

Even whet-c tlie electorate is garish, queer, 
firabitious and sentimental, as it is at times, is 
it wholly to be blamed for the crises faced by 
democracies? Has the electorate alone scant 
regard for rules of the game? What ought to be 
the final wmrd, if it is not the people’s verdict? 

These questions take us back to a search- 
ing enquiry into the fundamental beliefs and 
tenets of a democratic society. I consider that 
Lippmann, in his book The Public Philosophy 
and Prof. Oakshott in his stray writings have 
been suggesting that the primacy of electoral 
decisions is neither desirable nor necessary; the 
claims oi the electorate do not logically follow 
either from the liberal or the democratic ideas; 
lastly a State is not more democratic because 
■ its electorate has more powers. In substance, 
ihe electoral mandates are not the raison d*etre 
' Qf a democratic eocicty . The free electione are 
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the plague raging Free Societies. So stated, the 
Itnour of entire argument appears to aim at a 
return to the small enclave of enliglitencd aris- 
tocracy of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries. But in truth this is neither a return to the 
old conservative traditions nor a revival of the 
political philosophies of Burke and Bagehot. 
Rather wdiat seems to be taking place is an 
effort to restate the democratic values that cut 
across the old party associations; to provide 
larger operative freedom to the intellectuals and 
the executives in the affairs of the government; 
and to reject the principle of popular sove- 
reignity to wdiicli the Western public opinion 
iinagines itself to be dedicated to “but which 
ii ha.s never believed in at all.” 

In his thought-i>rovoking writing Demo- 
cracy vs. Liberty Mr. Pcregi’ine Worsrthronc 
following Lippmann’s trail of thought, differen- 
tiates between liberalism and deinociaey. He 
says that democracy and liberalism are not 
necessarily the same. 

“Democracy is about 'trho should rule 
and implies rule of the people based on the 
majority of equals. Liberalism is about how 
people should rule, and the liberal principles 
of res'pc'ct for minorities, freedom of speech 
and of religion have nothing to do wdth the 
theory of democracy as such.” 

He approvingly quotes Lippinan that the 
principle of consent is earlier than the principle 
of popular sovereignty. The Bill of Rights 
(1689) is more than two centuries older than 
universal suffrage in Great Britain. The later 
developments in the democratic theory were not 
willed by the people but were evolved through 
the rational arguments of a relatively small 
number of intellectuals. 

Historically it is true that democracy is 
the product of liberalism of the last century. It 
can also be conceded that the impetus for widen- 
ing the suffrage came from the great utilitarian 
thinkers. But philosophically it is utterly 
wrong to say that the principle of individual 
liberty, religious toleration, minority rights, etc., 
do not form the essence of democratic outlook 
8£ such. Granting the truth of Worsethrone’s 
contentions, are we also to admit that there can 
be democracy in the absence of freedom of 
speech, writing and religion? 

Further, the question that has long engaged 
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the attention of democracy is how to frame the 
institutions that express and not rule out the 
people’s will. Democracy has at no time con- 
fined itself solely to the issue of who should 
rule. It is a moot point in democratic theory 
that the demos alone must govern (direid-ly or 
indirectly) themselves. This, to a student of 
democratic theory, is self-evident and not a 
subject of debate. 

Lastly, can it he admitted that the Western 
public opinion has never really believed in the 
theory of popular sovereignty? Locke gave to 
the theory of popular sovereignty a permanent 
place in j)olitics. Rousseau made it a revolu- 
tionary doctrine in the cause of democracy. 
Diccy \vitli an unerring instinct pointe<l out that 
the legal sovereign must ultimately bo\v«to the 
political sovereign. These i)olitical writers are 
considered to bo forerunners of modern demo- 
eratie theory. The nniss moveiiic‘nt for the ex- 
tension of francliise in England, for instance, 
gained momentum Ix'caiise the people believed 
in popular sovereignty. Again, the women suff- 
ragist movement was born out of tlie doctrine 
of political equality and pojiular sovereignty. 
But it is worth observing lliat in England 
l)()l>ular sovereignty and democracy evolved 
slowly from the principle of representation and 
Paiiiamentary practices over a long time, un- 
like in France whicli began to work out its 
representat ive institutions from the principles 
of popular sovereignty. 

All r am really saying is that the faith in 
the twin doetriiK's of popular sovereignty and 
individual freedoms are the bedrock on which 
the modern democratic Stale is founded. 'J’he 
only practicable method by which the popular 
sovereign can be made to act is by accepting 
the numerical Majority Principle and no other. 
It may be asked if it docs not lead to wide- 
spread confusion to equate popular sovereignty 
with majority principle. Because the people arc 
never the same from one day to the next. The 
people, as in the American Constitution, refers 
to the historic community and not to the present 
aggregate of individuals. Theoretically there is 
uo Justification for such a confusion. For the 
majority is not a substitute for th^ political 
sovereign but a working principle or technique. 
The majority can always be reduced to a mino- 
rity and thus its earlier decisions reversed. But 
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tlicn, can the people use this technique, say to- 
live under undemocratic government, to banisli 
liberty? Logically it may sound that the people 
can. In that case such a decision cannot be 
reversed by the popular sovereign save by a 
revolution violent or non-violent. The point is 
lljat the majority itself is not ?ov(‘reign; iU 
decisions are not binding always. B only acts 
in behalf of the political sovereign . 

How the decisions of the political sovereign 
and the individual’s claim for frec'dom chh co- 
exist ifi a question that is best ro.solvf d not by (i 
priori methods I)ut l)y com])romise. Tlus in- 
volves certain pre-requisites to bo fulfilled to 
allow compromise to be readied b('t\\r(‘ii what 
apiicar to be too divergent claims. These are: 
(1) Faith ill eomproini.se and Majoiiiy Pr'n- 
cjple and (2) faith in non-violence. Those 
cardinal holiofs within whos(‘ fiaiuo-woik alone 
the <lomcoratic temper is aclivedy expie^sed arc 
in the nature of axioms of a (Umocratic* si^ciety, 
and tliese axioms by definition cannot bo in- 
ferred from mere general princijiles as Mr. 
Lippinann assumes that Public l^hiloso])hy is 
diTivcd from Natural Law. To this Law of 
D(‘mocraey must submit every institution esta- 
hiishod within the democratic Slate, the Elec- 
torate, the Pai’ty, tlu’ Parliament and the 
Tra<le Union, clc. In this sense, there can 
be no o.s.sontinl difforoiiec' between the 
liberal way and the democrat ie method. 

The liberal approach was democratic in a 
narrow wSi)hcr(‘; the democratic method is 
liberal in a wider sjihere. Tiiberalism was a doc- 
tiine, par oxeelleiicc, of the mi<ldle class; demo- 
cracy is a doctrine, ])ar exiollence, of the 
masses. Liberalism fulfills ilr-elf in democratic 
idealism; and democracy remains so by retain- 
ing the liberal outlook. It was Prof. TTob- 
house who, attempting to restate the liberal 
theory at. a time when liberalism was losing 
hold on the people’s mind observed that ‘there, 
can be no popular sovereignty without perfect 
liberty for expression of opinion.’ Herein we 
find the essence of democracy being identified 
with the essence of liberalism. 

Today, there is a wave of relctibn m the 
West against the Law of Democracy, whose 
progressive application De Tooquivolle regarded 
as inevitable and inherent in the growdh of 
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Indian national language of Art. Sri Biswas'^s 
exihibition has demonstrated that in order to 
head on a progusMve path, it is not necessaiy 
foi an Indian painlei to lepudiate his own 


Chandalika and Chitrangada, one of which is, 
here, reproduced from the frontispiece of the Cata- 
logue. It is useless to deny that these essays bear 
the obvious influence of Nandalal Bose in his 


Distant PIills 



eloquent interpretation of line 
rhythm. But it is no crime to 
pay tributes to a great Guru like 
Nandalal, when we find our 
contemporary painters arg suc- 
cumbing to the slavish imitation 
of Picasso and Van Gogh. Bis- 
was’s Call of the Eanh is in 
I he obvious Santinikclan manner 
in utilizing a couple of live Son- 
lhal girls in ^he actual realistic 
setting of Biihhiim Itindscape 
Anyhow, these romantic essays 
ar 0 not at all repetitions of 
Ajanta conventions, but intcipre- 


national language of Ait. In taking Bengali 
Poeti) to IK w heights on the wings of new iii- 
\(iilions, llah iiflianalh "ragorc did not lepudi- 
ale the old national language of llcngal, the 
langnag( of the aaic i( ni ihaiya-padas (9di 
cenlui\), the language of the Vaislinava lyricists 
(16lh fenluiy) the language of Rammohun Ro) 
and Vid j'-aiMi (iUih (cntuiy), ih^ eailiei 
^•a^cs (){ the p ogies^i\c life of the 1 inguage 
The ol<l liiidit oils Ker(‘ gi\en a new^ life m 
IK V tiansfoinialioiis Nothing new tan be built 
. \w p on lh(’ found ilioiiH of old tiaditions. 
'Tills K line in all foiins of Ail — Literature 
1 ainlini oi Musi(. ()ui niodein connoisseuis 
of Mu i( ajL jnfaiualid in hsUnnig to the 
Ragas sung to-day, day and night, in the 
in^duuval tiadihoiis of Tansen. To slick to 
the re‘-p( ( lable tiaditioiis of Indian pi( torial 
, ri is, tli(itfoi<\ no fiiiiK*. You arg only re- 
qujiid to ei\e a new' foini to oldei modes ot 
e\p'( ssion. 

'Taiapios'icl r»isw\is is heading on the legiti 
• rate path of old tiadiliou without iiULhaniially 
imitating oi icpcaling the old formulas or 
foiuenlioiis. This is particularly hue in Id's 
new way of picsenting landscapes without 
imitating Ajanliin manners or the piosaic leahsin 
of European academic painting. It cannot be 
claimed, howcvei, that his interpretation of 
nature has the piofound mysticism of Far 
Ea-^tern Painting, though painted in -the truly 
Asiatic manner. His figure-subjects ar 0 no less 
happv, particularly in the illustrStions of 
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tation of actual life as seen by a sensitive artist. 
If more of our young artists with a faith in the 
national language of Art join hands with Sri 
Biswas, they will easily succeed in rehabilitating 
the reputation of our National School of Paint- 
ing, wjhich has been somewhat olscured by per- 
sistent propaganda on thg part of the denationa- 
lized group of our modern artists. 



EGYPTIAN COTTON CULTIVATION AND ITS GREAT PROSPECTS FOR 

WEST BENGAL 

By SARA da CHAM A CHAKRABORTY 


All interesiled in coilon cultivall<»!i in Bengal 
are aware that the Governnieni lunl liied lo re- 
live its cultivation from lO.'W to 1932 hy woik- 
ing under dillereiit schemes, (lollon grown in 
dilTerent parts of India fiom Annaicaii Stiahis 
as Punjab American, C 02, Pcrlduini, willi staple 
length nearing an ificli had been tried. In the 
last scheme that ended in 1932, eight thousand 


fill gmwu of ('olioM sMU(' partition, 1 was in- 
cluded as a iiieiulicr of ihe Slate Cotton Sub- 
(amimillce. ^ 1 

I nolieed that though the working of the 
.seliemcs iiiidonlilcdly pro\cd tlic siiitahiKty of 
(•('llmi cultivation foi Lh'iigal, it failed to inle- 
le-l cidl is a’o] s On v eli\i^agcd better pro- 
ft-’ I)\ cn/'ti-. a: it)i! of in, paddv, .[ute followed 
by a Rabi crop than by cotton 
( iiltlxation. Sn 1 liicd cultiva- 
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lion of ilie more precious Egyp- 
lan strain, tin* yield which I 
found i> ^ainc, w^illi price double 
that ol Anieiiean sliaitrs. The 
(o)\einnicni Ac i icultnral Depart- 
nicnt ro-npcrat('(l i?r niv works 
a ul the Dliakc'-wai i Colton Mills 
|i|’. 'rally ‘uh^'disrl pH expenses 
of iu cii]li\ation in different' 
p.iiTs of B( ngaL Cultivation 
<d I’hj' ptian cotton l)ehaved 
.'•plcndidb (*\ Cl ywlicii' till 1940,; 
\ lu’ii in iliat v'ar Government,, 
i‘.<id(^. a special anniinl grant of., 
I!*. to im]iro\c its culti- 

valioM. T ufortunali'lv in 1911, the 
])lanls everywhere ‘^iifloved from R 


bicmers pailieipaUal in its work, 'flu* aveiagc 
\icld was 3 nids. of s( cd-i’otion per a. *.’/• lO 
Rs. 30|- a ind. 

During tlu’se expcriim nlal .'clieincs, lli''i • 
were a f(Wv in.‘-lanccs where eolloii v inld per aci> 
exceeded even 12 iiids., which in fvCT \(*i\ i^lilci 
cntly compares with llu* best cotton Ha Is of tin 
world. Such exceptional > ield w as an ad(’(]Ual( 
model indeed for special rcscan li to modify the 
process of cultivation to ensure such an inci cased 
output. IJiiforlunati Iv these exceptional results 
were not given the due attention they deserved. 
My suggestions to introduce some lahour-sav ing 
agricultural implements as one-bullock-driven 
ploughs and harrows as are used by small cotton 
cultivators in America to keep the soil loose 
and free weeds during the growing period, were 
also not adopted. On the contrary the schemes 
have been abandoned altogether since 1932. 

As the Agricultural Oflieer of the Dhakeswaii 
Cotton Mills and also as un independent success- 



ligypUaii cotton field at Sliamnac.-ir to show. 
rdlaiivG lieighta' of cotton planLs 



devastating fungus disease known as Anthracuose. 
On this the Government Agricultural Department 
abandoned its cultivation and refused the Govern- 
ment contribution for its improvement. 


I was not however discouiaged to disconti- 
nue its cultivation. The soil and rather condi- 
-tion of Eg)pt is quite different from Bengal. 
Even in that country a very heavy amount is 
spent every year for Research woik to impiove 
its quality. So I approached the Head of the 
Department of Botaii), Calcutta University, 
Professor Agharkar, for help in my difficulties. 
iMter some preliminary work, he assured me ol 
his help and undertook leseaidi to remove the 
pest under a •scheme. The Bengal Mill Owners 
Association financed the working of the scheme. 
The University succeeded in removing the pest 
in course of twfo years and by strictly following 
their advice regarding treatment of seeds and 
process of cultivation, I have been experiencing 
no difficulty in growing the same for the last 
15 years. After partition, the Dhakeswari 
Cotton Mills abolished their Agricultural Depart- 
ment. As a refugee I have been pursuing research 
work on its cultivation every year under great 
.difficulties and obstacles, to preserve seeds of this 
acclimatized precious strain from extinction. I 
generally publish results of my cultivation in 
different papers and magazines. This induces 
n^any millB and interested organisations to ex- 
periment on its cultivation with my help. The 
staple length of my cotton always exceeds inch 
and the yi^ of s^-cottonismoretbanSmtfinds 


per acre with minimum price of Rs. 80{- per md. 
Expenses of cultivation per acre, never exceeds 
Rs. 400|- per acre. So its cultivation, if it can 
be introduced in West Bengal, will mean crorcs 
to cultivators. My cultivation 
and quality of cotton hav^ always 
been acclaimed every year by 
many leading cotton Mills and 
experts in whose interest the 
State Agricultural Department 
has always to work. It has been 
found very suitable for use in 
Ambar Charkha also where the 
Government Head of the Insti- 
tution at Fulia Colony found it 
suitable for easy rapid continu- 
ous working to spin 6O3 fine 
count. The Deputy Secretary, 
I.C.C.C., when he visited my 
cotton field on 28 11-55 with the 
cotton expert of the State, highly 
appreciated my cultivation and 
quality of cotton. He advised 
us to cultivate at least 5 
acies, indispensable to establish economic value 
of its cultivation. He further assuicd us of full 
financial support hy I.C.C.C. for such cultivation, 
as is being given to other states for 15 years who 
are already cultivating sucli quality cotton with 
.staple length about 1 1 inches and above from 1954. 
The necessity of undei taking its <'ultivalion by this 
Stale was further di'scu^^sed several times in 
Parliament by Padma Bhusan Dr. Radha Kumud 
Mukherjee, Ph.D., M.P. 

As advised by the Secretary, I.C.C.C., I 
submitted my “scheme for Agronomic trials with 
Egyptian Cotton in West Bengal” for 3 years to 
the Stale Agricultural Department in April 1956. 
The scheme was considered by an expert scientific 
committee, who after scrutiny, strongly recom- 
mended for its action on 10-8-56. The Govern- 
ment Agricultural Department takes abnormally 
long time to make any decision. So to maintain 
continuity of my cultivation, indispensable to 
maintan seeds of this valuable acclima- 
tized strain, I had to accept offer by the Com- 
missioner, C.D., Sri Hiranmoy Banerje, I.C.S., 
to work a small Demonstration Farm for 1957- 
58, in half an acre only, started for the benefit of 
student trainees of the Community Develop- 
ment, in Fulia Colony. I told him of the Agro- 
nomic Scheme I had submitted to the Agricul* 
tural D^artment which diie to delay m decision 
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could not work this season. He told me in rc- still the only grower of Egyptian Cotton ift 
ply, that the objects of the two schemes are quite Bengal. There are other difficulties in a new 
diffwent, and his offer had absolutely no con ciop like cotton as marketing and ginning 
nection with the State Agricultural Department, difficulties by small growers, and such difficulties 
Long after I had started cultivation there, 1 can be removed in the first stages by 
Was informed by the Agricultural Department Government help alone. Our Agricultural 
late in August this year, that my scheme when Department has the advantage of having a well- 
strengthened by the recommendation of an ex equipped Research Institute, staffed by eminent 
pert body was sent to the Minister for his final scholars, whose services will always, be readily 
approval when he dropped the matter. available in case of any difficulty. Almost all 

Due to the abormally late 
decision of the State Agricultural 
Department late in August 1957, 
more than 2 months after the 
growing season commenced, 
the scheme, even it were sanc- 
tioned by the Minister, had no 
possibility of being set to work, 
before thg termination of the 
C.D. Scheme. Further, it is my 
experience that this cultivation, 
hoWever rcmunei alive it may be, 
cannot be popularised, unless it 
is taken up by the Agricultural 
Department who, with the help 
of its extensive staff scattered 
and posted in all pails of the 
Province, can easily popularise 
such profitable cultivation. This is 



evident fiom the fact that in Deputy Socretaiy, I CC C inspoi ting cottonfidd t! L 

spite of my continued success, Shammgar 24Parganas 

supported by expert opinion. I am other states, even states like Assam and Bihai 

w.* n have not like Bengal any mentionable 



record of quality-cotton grown in their areas, 
are these days wx)iking under llie schemes, with 
the financial help offered by the Indian Central 
Colton Committee. I therefore earnestly entreat 
the Slate authorities to review their abrupt 
abandonment of the schemes in the home pro- 
vince, wheie at best some blight examples of 
success have alicady been in record. Further, 
after it has been sliongly recommended for 
action by an expert scientific committee, formed 
by the Agricultural Depaitment to scrutinise 
the scheme, there is no reason to ignore the same.* 
In conclusion, stressing upon the urg^cy 
of revival of the schemes in ^ngal as a vital 
Nation Building activity, especially in this phase 
of National Planning, I wish the State authorb. 
ties, may do the needful for the revival of ih© 


Egsqptian cotton showing excellent growth at 
the OabmUa University Agricultural Field 
Station at MandorL mrinahata 


schemes in a process, modified by past e]j[perieil- 
ces, in remodelling and working of which I will 
very earnestly be willing to lay my personal 
services at their disposal whenever called for. 


TOE MIRACULOUS BmO WITHOUT WINGS 


By GEORGE FARWELL 


The Trust Territory of New Guinea has entered 
a new phase with the building of toads into 
the mountainous intoiioi, cuhanung ihc well- 
being of the piiiuilne Hjglildncl pM»j)lc and end 
ing the Auslialian AdminibUation's eaihu 
complete dtpendemp upon an Uaiisporl. 

Driving up ll>c nanow, tuistmg laoiiiitam 
road from Coioka I look( d uJiLonsLiou*,!^ foi an 
altimotei on the d I'^lihoatd . 'I lit jt*]) ‘luiilxd 
so mpidiy iniglit liavi Ix-ui aiihuiiit. Ikliuid 
us — fai below— was the flooi of iIil \alk>, 
with its Iwiishng nblxfii of ii\(i aioul blight 
kunai and llie loun's Uu^lucd luoftups 

1 educed to pin 

Wc lia\cil<(l inoip than cvui mile-, aluav- 
climbing. 

ll was an a loni^^lung mad Anv>\luu‘ i k 
but in A(w (lUiiica im n would liaM calkd it i 
triumph of ciiguim iing Ntt Ik le it was taken 
for giantcd. IJcsuks it was not built b) 
cngincois at all. 

The men who })1 inncd its piifipllous, 
winding com^c wcie A<lmim‘-lr Hum oHkim- 
Highly trained imn in Iheir own in Id, lluy w‘*« 
ignorant enough of load (onsinujion to dtslxlieve 
the engineer who said it could ni bt dom Tin > 
had no CMilli-mo\ iiij; ttjnpnu il , no luuliis oi 
grader*^. Such m.iehinL jii-t didn'l t \ ''t in the 
Highlands, foi the coff c giownu town of (roioka 
was 5,001) fut above '-la K\cl appioac h ililc 
only by air. 

This rend — onl\ one shoil '-cfloi of in 
ambitious comnninK itions ‘'C Ik me— was htwu up 
a raounlaiiiside b) lumd laboui alone 

Thousands (^f n eii and W'onieii, of tht 
Eastern Highlands, HockuJ in as volunUcis llu > 
worked over the sedt ud caith wilh ^'IiomIs and 
digging sticks, (allied lock on baik ciadks 
slung btlween two mens ‘-liouldcis, siufacecl the 
road with ])c*bblfs fiom iiiounLnn streams 
Mpre often than not then only tools were their 
bure hands. 

They volunteeitd for the job because ihcv 
W^antfd tbe load themsebes. They ^aw’ it would 
•revolutionise theii pijimitivc life, link isolaltd 
villages, help them to maiket ciojis, get seed foi 
passion fruit and coffcp guidons, bring in medical 
aid fti place of soiceieis, and the murderous 
ieods between clan and clan, and allow men to 


enter another’s tiibal land wdthotit fear of 
violent death. 

A few months befoic 1 made that dizzy 
climb, tiusting my life on cliff tops and hairpin 
bends to an unruflled Papu'in driver, it had been 
<« common sight to see seveial thousand villageis 
at a tiiiic toiling on the road. Each day’s 
volunlccis came fioni a different place. The 
Adnnnishatioii supplied food, paid them in 
^il\ci and shell moiuv, and the people welcomed 
a luw oppoituiiily for go'-sip and cclehiation. 

To the unfamiliar eye they might have 
appealed a savage galhciing; short, dark-skinned, 
jiowtilul men dcckicl out with ca^sowaiy plumes, 
lj( adbaftds of giii-giii shell, opposuiii fur or 
pcaiklicll oinaminls dangling fioni tlu‘ neck, 
anti bones thiough ihp septum of their noses 
Abii womin and giils woie only hiuf aprons 
of knitted balk or ic(.ds Ytt then mannei was 
uiuvcisally gcnllc and smiling, d( spite then 
lugged stonc-age an. 

All the same, the stone* age was only a 
decade oi so away. 

I nil! the (lid of Woild Wai JI liltle (onlact 
( \i*-ti cl between llii --e piimilivc ITighlandcis and 
Tui(»p(ans Au‘'li dniis, who discoviied the* 
W aglii \ all( y in 19^)2 and set up paliol posts, 
had to (vadiale Vvlun the Jaiiaiit^P invaded 
i\( w (aiinia and llie unlouchcd mountain 
(c^unliy aiouiid (joioka and fuilhei west was 
liaidlv ptnelialcd unlil aft( i tin wai. Meantime 
the .igc old feuds went on, young warriois 
lauglilcicd each otlu i wilh stone axes, boWs and 
allows spcai-; \illagCb w^ic* Ijuint and gaidens 
la/c (1 

liik(* the Romans in ancient Gaul, the 
^aplla-^€w Guinea Administration understood 
llu pac dying effect of building roads. But 
ll nance was ^hoit, macdiiricry dilFicult to fly in 
dhey appealed to llu* shrewdness and enthusiasm 
of the local people. The result sui passed all 
c xpcclafions. \ 

This pTPcipitous road climbing west from 
Goroka, ovci mu 8 000 foot dividing range and 
down lo Chimbu, has great strategic importance. 
It leads out lowaids even niorg primitive areas 
ia the W«*slein Highlands, UnkJng with other 
roads built locally by Administration outposts. 
Now, too, Goroka can be reached by surface 




wr»ci 

t^spoit froTn Lae. ^ Huon Gulf port from of flying. They weave their aircraft in ami 
vfrich aU freight was hitherto despatched by air. out of cloud-hung valleys, climb above mon-' 
It was a big occasion when thg first motor soonal storms, land and' take-off from steep 
truck drove across that rugged route in June mountain air-strips, but all the aviation skiU on 
1956, taking eight days to struggle up from earth can’t of its own accord bring social 

development of a huge island 
sundered by gorges, swamps 
and jungle. 

Revcrfc:ing the pattern of more 
settled lands, aircraft gave New 
Guinea its first . instrument of 
progress. Consolidatipn had to 
wait for surface travel. Now, 
wherever a road goes, civilisa- 
tion rides close behind . ' 

For the backward, super^ti- 
tioiL> ITighhiiiders the early air- 
craft naturally evoked a sense 
•^f wonder, though they soon 
camp to accept the miracle of‘ 
flight. What puzzled them far 
mure was just what these mys- 

T , ,, , , , terious flying creatures fed on, 

In the road beUvi'en Bulnlo ami Wan f'limhinp: several thousand what sex they were and how 
feet, the driver needs to keep his eyes upon twists along narrow ‘^7? 7 v j-u * i. • 

ridge, with precipiffui.^ dro,,.s below . ^ ^ they bred . they chns- 

r ^ , ,1 n 1 , wyr tcocd thcsc straHgc machines, 

Lae, along the flood-scoured Mar- 
kham Valley, over the .tow’cring 
Bismarck Range into Goroka, 
then through Cliimbu, Non- 
dugl, Minj to the little settle- 
ment of Mount Hagen, under 
the shadow of one of New 
Guinea’s mightiest peaks. 

Other sectional .cads now 
reach out to Western Highland 
patrol posts like AVapanamanda, 

Wabag and Laingam, still 
closed to Eurojiean settlement, 
and to Mendi (Southern High- 
lands) where a stubborn people 
retain the habit of stringing 
arrows to their black-palm 
bows. 

Previously it was only pos- 
sible to reach such places by 

small aircraft. From the , 

pioneering days of the late 1920’s, when whole adopting the pidgin English term for bird, 
dredges were flown into the Bulolo goldfield In remote Mount Hagen, villagers took 
across a 12,000 feet range — th^ world’s first readily tq air-freighters landing machinery, 
heavy airfreight operation — ^pilots ’ in New and bags of rice, but were thunderstruck at the 
^utoea bsVp ^ailjr pgrned out jrpptarkahle fef|t8 first jeep Aey saw unloaded. Watching a patrpf ^ 



The largest bridge in New Ciiinoa is the 1690-foot, single-span 
structure crossing the Markham River, rnmpletod in 1956, it has 
made possible transit of heavy motor transports 
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officer drive it down the strip, they cried out in 
consternation. Something was seriously wrong; 
som^ devil business ! 

What sort of baUis was this that did not 
leave the ground ? 

Later it became known as the “balus with- 
out ^^ings.’’ That was only five years ago. To- 
day motor vehicles are more familiar, and far- 
out Highland villages have learnt to welcome 
them. They bring out patrol officers to settle 
their differences, medical assistants with life- 
saving drugs, experts to advise them on the 
growing of new cash crops. 

The “balus without wings’’ travels speedily 
along what \illagers have come to call ‘’govern- 
ment roads” — that is, areas of safe passage where 
fighting is taboo. 

From Goroka to Chimbu, from Mount 
Hagen through the hills to Meridi, down po])ulous 
valleys in the Western Highland, you pass these 
days a stream of people freely travelling terrain 
they would have been scared to enter five years 
ago. To walk beyond the narrow confines of 
your own tribal group was tambu, forbidden; 
death by ambush was the normal penalty; evil 
spirits lurked to enter the wayfarer’s soul and 
destroy him. 

Today you come upon endless small groups 
walking in to Administration posts with produce 
to sell; pcasant-like womenfolk bent under 
burdens carried in the string-bags they call 
bilums — sw^eet potatoes, corn, small dogs, even a 
baby; dignified old men with bamboo snioking- 
pipes and Bird of Paradise plnincs on their 
heads; kiddies hunting birds with bow and 
ai'row; old crones leading the family pig on a 
string; young bucks with faces blackened from 
some initiation rile. 

The colour and variety of Highland life is 
astonishing. 

So is the instinct for beautifying landscapes. 
Gay flowers are planted along the roadside, 
shady sheoaks, and each little garden of black- 
soil mounds in the terraced hillsides has its 
patches of banana palms, pandanus and sugar- 
cane. The gjardens are hedged v#tJi najrrow- 
leaved tankit, the shrub used to half erosion as 
well as decorate the body. The many mountain 
streams are spanned by little bridges, each one 
with a roofing of thatched kunai grass to protect 
its planking in heavy rain. 


The only risk in motor travel among these 
mountains is that the driver, skidding on the 
lip of some precipice, may lose his head. There 
was a greater risk of losing your head, in some 
areas, before these roads came. 

In the wild Sepik River district, for 
instance, a vital road has now been completed 
through rough mountain country where head- 
hunters were active a few years ago. The smok- 
ed heads of tribal enemies were hung from the 
rafters of ceremonial huts. No young buck could 
win a woman’s favour until he had at least one 
human head to prove his manhood. 

Today these same men are proud owners of 
a spectacular road they built themselves. 

Running inland from the coastal town of 
Wewak- 2(X) miles cast of the Dutch New 
Guinea border — the road follows an old native 
footpad up a sleep escarpment into the saw- 
tooth Prince Alexander Range, It was the 
only possible route through jungle-smothered 
spurs and precipitous gorges. Hitherto only 
a few well-armed patrols had ventured in, and 
the inhabitants remained suspicious of the 
strangers’ motives. 

I travelled in one of the first motor trucks 
to climb that zig-zagging road which experts had 
declared could never b,. built. There was 

little room for manoeuvring; some razor-hack 
ridges wfere too narrow for on(! vehicle to pass 

another, others too tough for anything but 

trucks w^ith four-wheel-drive. Yet somehow 
unskilled road-builders had conquered a range 

which had barred progress since the days of the 
German regime fifty years ago. 

Now it is possible to travel 150 miles 
through Yangoru-centre of a primitive vam- 
w'orshipping culture and modern agricultural sta- 
tion — then on to Maprik and the steamy but 
potentially fertile Sepik Plains. These vast and 
treeless kunai grass plains tire soon to be opened 
for rk’e and cattle-raising. 

In every isolated pocket of hill country and 
dense jungle, the darkly superstitious people 
are now being encouraged to grow rice. The 
Administration is sponsoring rural progress 
societies and growlers’* co-operatiVes, fitiancting: 
rice mills and purchase of motor trucks. 

All this has been achieved with the breach- 
ing of hostile mountains by a single road — a 
road that, had it been built with heavy machi- 
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nery would have cost £100,000. Its actual 
cost was something like one-fiftieth of that. 

Best proof of the great economic benefit of 
New Guinea’s roads — however tough construct- 
ing them has been — is to be found along the 
fantastic 90mil^j scenic highway from Lac 
inland to Bulolo, Edic Creek and Wau. This, 
for a change, was carried out by skilled engi- 
neers. No amateur could have coped with the 
effeets of terrific rainfall, Hoods, rushing mountain 
torrents, landslides and large-scale erosion in 
ranges that rise above 12,000 ft. 

Bulolo can be looked on as a touchstone of 
New! Guinea’s economic ])r()gicss. Tliere — thirty 
years ago — the fnsl alluvial gold was found and 
fortunes made. Then a big company took ovei, 
flying in huge dismantled dredges by aeroplane. 
Today The Bulolo Gold-Dredging Company 
after winning more than £30,0(K3,(A)0 in gold, 
has turned to timber-inilliug, producing some 
of the w^urld’s finest plywood from great stands 
of klinki pine. To transport timber down to 
overseas shipping in Lae a first-class road was 
needed. 

The one originally built in war-time by the 
Australian Army played an important part in 
the Allied counter-offensive against Japanese 
invasion. Abandoned in the post-war yeais, 
thg road soon fell to pieces. In 1950 the 
Federal Department of Works, equipped only 
with wforn-oul army machines, took it over and 
battled for ihre^ years with swift-growing 
jungle, rivers that changed their courses, gigan- 
tic washaways and whole hillsides and cmltings 
crumbling in the Wet Season like soft cheese. 
In the early stages one cement crossing on the 
fast-flowing Mumeiig Creek had to be rebuilt 
17 times. Sometimes rocks weighing many tons 
ground their way down the Bulolo River, destroy- 
ing everything they struck. At others complete 
bridges and culverts disappeared in roaring 
floods. 

Now and again local labour was hired, 
though few men stayed for long, preferring to 
trade among themselves for the narcotic belelnut 
or range the grassy hills hunting for wallabies. 

At one time parties of the locally feared 
Rukukukus were employed on the section neur 
Edie Creek. But men contented to live on frogs, 
iuakea and human flesh "failed to take much 
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interest in more civilised activities, 
instead to their hidden valleys. 

Yet, somehow, the job was done, thanks to 
resolute works by Australian gangs who earned 
high w]ages camping in kunai grass huts driv- 
ing bulldozers through landslides and rocky 
river beds. 

Nowadays a constant stream of heavy trucks 
travels between Bulolo and Lae, helping to build 
the plywood industry into one of the Trust 
Territory’s biggest exports. 

Sccnically, the road is magnificent. It 
winds through beautiful hill country, follows the 
course of foaming rivers, climbs narrow, rock- 
strewn ravines, with 10, 000 feet mountain peaks 
reaiing against a cloud-hung sky. 

A notable addition to this route was built 
ill 1956, rivalling the steep ascents of the Goroka- 
Cliiinbu road. This provided the first easy access 
to the rerjiotc Walut Valley, one of thg last 
stiungholds of the quarndsome Kukukukus. 
Until this road through, Naliv,. Affairs 

patrols had to walk — or rather climb — for three 
days to make contact with their villages. To- 
day these people are coming to realise th^re 
are more dividends in coffee-growing than lop- 
ping off heads. 

The first stage of this road climbs 3,000 
feet in couple of miles — an average gradient 
of one in four — rising to a Government rest 
house poised on a peak 6,000 feet above the 
little settlement of Mumeng. Villages had to 
clear jungle with steel axes, cut through solid 
hillside with picks and shovels, then surface 
tricky patches with stones and boulders. 

It was a hair-raising experience to drive up 
there, zigzagging from spur to spur, taking 
sharp turns that could only be made by backing 
on special earthen benches, relying alwlays 
upon a good handbrake, and a strong head for' 
heights. 

Already th^ enthusiasm of Mumeng patrol 
ofiGicers has brought its reward. In a narrow, 
fertile valley beyond the rest-house villagers have 
planted 44 two-and-a-half acre plots with 
Arabica coffee which, in a few years, should 
bring them sufficient money for the amenities 
they desperately need — infant and maternal 
welfare, a first aid post, schooling and more 
nutritious food. 

Perhaps 100 acres under coffee trees may 
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iound a Bmall-time project in terme of time and 
labour entailed in building such a road. But 
multiply that by scores of similar projects 
throughout New Guinea, and a whole pattern of 
new enterprise begins to emerge. 

The early pioneering phase of Newl Guinea 
development has been superseded. Roads have 
brought consolidation. Year by year the figures 
foi productive industries and exports- continue 
to rise; new items appear on the commercial 
index — coffee, cocoa, rice . . , 

The tliium of airciaft high over cloud- 
hung peaks is no longer thg only sound of 
human pi ogress. Along new coastal roads, in 


the mountain hinterland and highland areai, 
new machines are on th^ move; diesel transports^ 
motor trucks, jeeps and cars. 

** Bolus he come!’^ has long been a familiar 
cry on a hundred airrstrips^ cut out of jungle 
valleys or mountainsides, exciting a dark- 
skinned populace as yet another silver-winged 
transport appears above some cloud-heavy range. 
Now the balus-without-wings is making its 
appearance, too. | 

Its ever-turning wheels symbolise the rapid 
pi ogress of a people emeiging from their stone 
age past. 

); 


NEW IJ.S. REACTOR TO ADVANCE ATOMIC POWER DEVELOPMENT 


The most powciful instiiiment evei built to 
aid development of alornic power — the Engineer- 
ing Test Ileactor — recently w^s put in opera- 
ration dt the National Reactor Testing Station 
in Idaho Falls, Idaho. On October 2-3, 1937, 
the reactoi was viewed in action by 300 repie- 
sentatives of pnvate industry aud members of 
the press and the United States Congress. In 
a day-long symposium, this group discussed 
details of the new instrument, built and operated 
by private industry for the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, 

The Engineering Test Reactor (ETR), the 
newest member of a large family of reactors at 
the Idaho Testing Station, is considered a major 
development in the “atoms for peace’’ program. 
Its puipose is to dele? mine, in advance of use, the 
ability of reactor parts to withstand neutron 
and gamma ray bombaidment undei conditions 
that will be imposed by nuclear pow’er plants of 
the future. The tests performed in this reactor 
are expected to advance the development of 
more efficient atomic plants for economic pro- 
duction of electricity and for propulsion of 
ships and aircraft. The advantage of the ETR 
IS that for the first time it provides space large 
Enough to test whole fuel elements, fuel assem- 
alies and large engineered reactor parts. These 
ests, which will evaluate both reactor materials 
snd designs, are expected to aid in atomic 
3ower production by all nations. 

The ETR and its accompanying research 
facilities occupy on eight-acre site on a SyOOO* 


foot plateau within the National Reactor Testing 
Station . The three-storey reu( lor building, 
const! ucted of steel, aluminum and concrete, is 
a gas-tight structure with five-foot walls and floors 
designed to prevent the escape of any fission 
products, Thg structure extends 38 feet below 
ground and 65 feet above ground. 



Dunng coi&tniction of the Engineering Test Reactor 
the reactor vessel— ‘"heart” of the new device— ia 
raised to tear vertical position for lowering into 
ui reoeptaola 
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The largest single piece of equipment in the 
E'FR is the 175-ton reactor pressure vessel, a 
35-foot-deep stainless steel cylinder averaging 10 
feet in diameter, which extends through all levels 
at the center of the building Within this vessel 
is the “heart” of the ETR, a lightwater-cooled 
reactor coie fuelled with 49 eiinchid uranium 
fuel elements The li^'^ioning of this enriched 
iiramum pi ov ides two milhon bilhon ncutions 
per squaie centimeter per second and heat four 
limes greater than in any othti test u actor. 



IVn illi fli( ( n^mf»cniv 1< t R< ulot wh ro a 
Tiudiinn Kiiii^ls I \ il\ nc tli< bottom (nds 
of lli( (onlioli (Is til ii I n( n ite tl (< i( u tni '’or 


The inani floor ol tlu building is used toi 
St IV Kino; the T.IR leatloi, siuh as refuelling 
cveiy 20 davs One slcjicy down is the console 
floor wlmh ton lams icittoi <oiitiol cquipnunt 
md insti unieiils ustd in expeiirnenls Ih ncatli 
the fonsole llooi, tht botl <nn k\tl is divided 
into shuldtd (iihidos « ontainiiior equipment for 
lescarch with radioactive imtiiials On the left 
of the lower level is a T diiped watei c inal used 
to stole ladioictnt m ritual iciiu)\cd fioin the 
reactor vessel 

The ETR, lot alt d m ai the pionci i 
Mdteiials Testing Reactor (MTR), is the onl> 
alomit test devne in existence with significant 
spacg within its roie foi large scale experiments 
Unlike the MTR, which tan at commodate onlv 
small samples, the ETR has nine holes ranging 
ill size from 3X3X3 inches to 9X9X36 inches 
and 131 additional t'xpeilmenlal holes, eight of 
w^hich are 3x3x36 inches or larger immedia- 
tely adjacent to the reactor core. Added to the 
advantage of spaces for large-scale testing, the 
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ETR provides areas of extremely intense sources 
of neutrons and gamma radiation where 
materials can be tested in environments equal in 
severity to, and if nectssarey more than, those 
expected in the reactor for which the material is 
iiiltndcd. 



I Ijl* ((nliol lo )m Is tlw ‘liiin’ of the Engi 
ntcnng Tc^t Riactoi 


Constiuclioii of atomic reactors for pro- 
duction of power still lb in its infancy In the 
I niled Slates emphasis i*, on the development of 
new Ivpcs of joa<lors and iinprovemtnt of exist- 



In 1 building idioiinng the Engineering Test 
R \ toi IK llif luge pumps which <jrciilato 
110C1) gillons of witd per minute to '*ool the 
(OIL of tlu t(st instrument 

iiig types lathci than on building several 
identu al rcactois There has been limited 
duplicatioh of t 3 pcs m the 267 reactors already 
built, being built or planned for construction in 
the United States for installation at home or in 
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Other nations. Many different reactor concepts construction in the United States. Among those 
are being explored to determine eventually the on which specifications are completed are six 
most efiicient kilowatt-producer. The ETR will major types of reactors and 18 different 
serve importantly in this development task. variations or subtypes. Each will have some 

Since a power reactor is a tremendously distinctive design feature considered to be worth 
costly machine, testing of its parts before development. The ETR will aid in establishing 
con&truction of the reactor is a time-and-cost- the value of each design feature, thus speeding 
saving operation. The E'^FR is expected to play progress by government and industry toward 
a vital role in assuring the efficiency, economy the development of atomic power-producers that 
and safety of 30-power reactors planned for will benefit all nations . — USIS 
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IS WORLD-PHILOSOPHY POSSIBLE? 

I 

By BENOY GOPAL RAY, m.a., 


Header in Philosophy, 

Since the very dawn of human civilization 
certain problems have arisen in the minds of' 
men and attempts have been made to answer 
them. Broadly speaking, Philosophy has been 
a record of such problems and attempts at 
answers. But in a rcstriotvd sense, philosophy 
has been a record of some specific problems and 
their proposed solutions. Such questions as — • 
tVhat am I? , What is my destiny?, Can I know 
Reality?, Is there a Supreme Power? and the 
like — 'belong to philosophy taken in the second 
sense. The problems arc not many in number 
and at one time or other they have arisen in 
human minds. Hence, sueh problems are univer- 
sal but the proposed solutions have varied from 
age to age, people to people. No final solution^ 
have been arrived at. Had it been so, philo- 
sophy would come to a final stop. Sometimes 
instcarl of attempting answers, men have only 
tried to clarify the problems. These attempts 
cither at clarification or solution have been 
diverse. There have been numerous standpoints 
in philosophy. In sonic cases they are contra- 
dictory to one another while in others they are 
complementary. 

Has a nation any definite and particular 
standpoint? Should we answer the question in 
the negative, such term as Chincisc philosophy 
or Creek philosophy- or Undian philosophy be- 
comes meaningless. What exactly do we mean 
by the term — Chinese philosophy? The pnly ree- 
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sonable meaning is — ^philosophy formulated by 
thinkers belonging to the Chinese nation. 
Generally a thinker philosophises in the con- 
text of a total environment. Total environ- 
ment admits of two factors: pliilovophical herit- 
age and geographical-social milieu. Of the two 
the first one is more important for our discussion 
than the second as its influence on philosophis- 
ing is direct and vital. 

What is philosophical heritage? Generally 
s]'*caking, by it we shall mean ihv infliuaice that 
predecessors and contemporaries exert on a 
tliinkcr when he philosophises. Hhilosn])hising 
proceeds through a matrix which is nothing but 
this heritage. Aristotle’s philosophical hcrit- 
iige can be traced to Plato and Socrates; 
Sankara’s to Gaudapada and Buddhists; 
Hume’s to Locke and Berkeley, and Hegel’s to 
Kant. Philosophical heritage is natural t-o a 
particular nation. It grows from within the 
nation. It is never an artificial convention 
imposed on a nation from outside. Each nation 
has its own phiIosoi>hical heritage to offer. This 
is why we say that the English are empiricists, 
the French are deductive, the Indians are other- 
worldly-minded and the Chinese are ethicists. 

If it be admitted that philosophical heritage 
is national in chrra/cter, we are confronted with 
a few questions of considerable importance. 
First: Are there not alternative answers to a 
pro^jteqi ip tile pWliosophy bf particular 
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nation? The Upanishads are like shot silk that 
admits of many colours. Idealism, realism, 
monism, pluralism, subjectivism and objectiv- 
ism have all entered into the vast storehouse of 
the Upanishads. Nobody denies that there are 
alternative answers or solutions. But if one 
studies them closely, he will be surprised to 
find that the main character of Indian philoso- 
phical heritage runs through i all of them. 
Amongst British thinkers, a Bradley, a Moore 
or a Ayer may differ from one another but all 
of them have argued in the matrix of empiric- 
ism. 

Second: Can there be philosophising in the 
context of a foreign matrix? Such i)hiloso])hising 
even if possible will not be natural Jto the 
individual who ])hilo.sophises. It will form no 
part of his total being. As such it is bound to 
be artificial and short-lived. I^hilosophising 
that docs not start from the inner depths of an 
individual is a false endeavour. It may shed 
some temporary brilliance but soon it dies out 
leaving no trace behind. 

> 

Tliird; If one has to philosophise in the 
context of his licritage, can there be any real 
progress of thought? Our answer to this query 
i-^ — Yes, it is possible. Progress of thought need 
not imply moving away from the moorings. A 
child resembles one or otlicr of his ancestors but 
also difi’crs finni liim. Every new generation 
goes beyond (he old one and progress lies in it. 
Put going beyond need not mean the rejection 
Cl tile old. Progress consists in gathering up the 
past in the present and probing into tlic future. 
Rejection of iiliilosophical heritage might lead 
one not to any progress of thought but to its 
atiarchy or confusion. 

If the above meaning of philosophical heri- 
tage with all its implications be accepted, all 
talks of building a world-philosophy become 
gibberish. Some might argue. A world-philosophy 
may be woven by taking the essence of each 
philosophy. In other words they believe in con* 
structing a mosaic-philosophy of distinct essen- 
ces. Such an attempt is likely to lead one to 
eclecticism which is anything but philosophy. 
To use an analogy, it will be something like a 
bouquet where distinct flowers have been col- 


lected together. A bouquet has got no con* 
nexion whatsoever with the soil and so it dies 
out soon. Similar is the fate of an eclectic philo- 
sophy. Again a mosaic-philosophy defeats its 
own aim. Each essence of a philosophy is due 
to a particular standpoint and it claims to give 
us a full view of reality. When distinct essences 
are brought together in a pattern; ttiey may 
sometimes contradict one another. It is perhaps 
possible to build up a mosaic-philosophy of con- 
traries but never of contradictories. 

Others might argue: A world-philosophy is 
possible on axiological grounds. That what is 
true or good or just in one philosophy is als6 
true or good or just in another. By a synthesis 
of particular values of particular philosophies, 
a world-philosophy may be formed. An attempt 
like this is not free from objections. If valuCs 
were purely objective in character a world 
philosophy miglit be a possibility. But some 
would say that they are subjective-objective. 
Again values may undergo perpetual modifica- 
tion with reference to changing social conditions. 
Data of sciences are, generally speaking, objec- 
tive but those of philosophy are both subjec- 
tive and objective. This is why we speak of 
Chinese philosophy or Indian philosophy but we 
neyer speak of Chinese science or Indian 
science. Again, we use such terms as Greek art 
or ' .inesc art because art is both objective 
and subjective. 

Still there are others who might argue: A 
world-philosophy can be built up on the commoi) 
denominators of different philosophies. But the 
art of selecting common denominators might do 
gravest injustice to a particular philosophy. 
Some of its basic assumptions may be left out. 
To negate these assumptions is almost tanta- 
mount to negating the philosophy itself since 
all its contents develop round them. Commoit 
denominators when selected will be only a few 
innocuous forms. The richness of a particular 
philosophy lies more in its contents than in its 
form. Contents of diverse philosophies are likely 
to cancel one another and in such a case w'e will 
be left only w'ith some empty forms which can 
hardly justify a philosophy. Again these bare 
forms will fail to serve the purpose of solutions. 
As solutif^s they will be little removed from 
the problems themselves, ’ 
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ENGLISH 

LORD MAIIAVIRA (llis Life and Teach- 
ings) : By Burancliand iiainnookhd. , 'second Ldi- 
tion. CalcutLa, 1057. Bublished by Ika 
Swetambar Terayanthi Mahasabha. Pp. 107. 
Price Bs. 2. 

This is a popular account claiming to pre- 
sent a handy compendium ol .lamism for the 
benefit of the lay reader (Preface, p. 9). The 
V/eakest part of tlic book is its historical (lortion 
(Chs. 11-Vl) where the author repeats uncriti- 
cally some of the canonical legends and miracles 
of Mahavira’s career together with the list of 
Lis immediate disciples and his twenty-three 
Tirthankara predecessors. To this we may add 
his fixing of a precise date (599 B.C.) for 
Mahavira’s birth (p. 9) as well as his freiiuent 
references to the Lichchhavi and Malta “demo- 
cracies” not to speak of his allu&ion once 
(p. 3) to “democratic kingiloms” (.sic) . On the 
other hand, the author offers a good exposition 
of the elements of Jaina metaphysics, pliilo- 
eophy and ethics (Ch. IX). Equally welcome 
is his selection (although all too brief) of ex- 
tracts from the canon purporting to have been 
spoken by Mahavira and of parable.s from the 
same source (Clis. VII and X). The author 
writes in an attractive style and the paper and 
print are good. A word of praise is due for the 
artistic design of the book-cover which is a 
facsimile of an old Jaina manuscript. 

U. X. Giioshal 

THE TEACHINGS OF THE BUDDHA: 
By K. p. Bhargava, M,A. A. Mukherjee and 
Co,^ Private Limited, 2, College Square, Cal- 
cutta, Price Re. 1-4- 

The slender volume under review is a wel- 
come addition to the large volume tfi popular 
literature on Buddhism published on ^the occa- 
sion of the 2600th death-anniversary of Lord 
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Biukllia, whom Rhys Davids describes as “the 
wisest and greatest of the liindus.^^ 

The author describes in simple English the 
fundamentals of Buddhism and its I'olo as a 
Cxvilising force in ancient times. After tlic rise 
and growth of Buddhism, the autlior points out, 
‘ India became tlic spiritual mentor of the wdiole 
ct Eastern Asia.” 

We are not a little surprised to read in the 
ojieiiiiig page that . Gautama decided to 

. . . lorsakc his wife and children ...” Was 
not Raliula the only child of the Bles&ed One? 
The author would have us believe that caste 
rules arc obseived by the Indian Buddhists 
(p. 2) . Are they? Who arc the ‘Morigs’ and the 
‘Khcmra’ (p. 15)? Are they the ‘Mons’ and the 
‘Khmer respectively? Many wull disagree with 
the author in his assertion that the Afglians 
and Uie Turks wxre “also influenced by India’' 
ip. M) through Buddhism. 

Mr. Bhargava givers in the last pages of his 
biodiure an excellent outline of the history of 
Buddhism in China and sliows how the Chinese 
liave adapted Buddhism to ilicir natural 
genius, 

Mr. Bhargava’s attempt is laudable; his 
brochure io worth a perusal, a few mistakes here 
and there notwithstanding. 

WHAT DOES THE WEST WANT?: By 
George Catlin, Phoenix HousCj Ltd., London. 
Price lOsh. 6d. net. 

Prof. George Catlin, one of the foremost 
thinkers of our age, describes in the volume 
under review what he considers to be the 
political aims and aspirations of the Free World. 
He gives liis own views on the opposing forces 
of CJommunism and Capitalism and is not afraid 
of calling a spade a spade. He is, on the whole, 
fair and impartial in his analysis and assess- 
ment. The outcome of the ideological conflict 
which has divided the world into two hostile 
blocs depends more on ideas than on anything 
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else. Men and ideas are the most important 

factors in this cold war. Communism, which 
has an almost irresistible appeal to the lowly 
and down-trodden all over the world, scores 
here over its rival. The West, which represents 
Capitalism, is inert, unorganised and does not 
seem to know what it wants. Little wonder it 
is fighting a losing action in what Prof. Catlin 
calls ‘'the struggle for the minds of men.” His 
ndvicc to the West is to set its own house in 
(uder. The West must take courage in both 
linnds and bid adieu to imperialism, colonialism, 
racialism and (lie whole gamut of them. 

What the West needs, the learned author 
coricliub'S, ‘'is not a new imposed p\iblic philo- 
sophy, but a public drama to capture men’s 
whole souls better than Hegelian Marasm has 
done. Tts theme must bo to proclaim the ilignity 
of man and its problem to manifest in what 
that dignity consists. It is not necessary that 
vast masses should be converted or convinced.’* 
(p. 144). 

SUDIIANSU BtMAL MrKHERJT 

MY LIFE AT THE BAR: By G. V. Mava- 

IfDikar, Speaker of Lok Sabha. Hindn.^than 
Times, Xcir Delhi. Pp. 177. Price Ps. 5. 

The late Mr. Alavalankar was at the Bar 
from 1913 to 1937, when he became the S])eaker 
of the Bombay LegislatWe Assembly. Later ho 
became the Speaker of the Tiok Sabha. The 
^^holc book is a short thesis on lawyers’ duties 
towards society. Wc cannot do better than give 
his views in liis own words. 

"T have looked upon the lawyer’s profession 
as one of tlie noblest with untold potentialities: 
for bringing about the greatest good to mankind 
in general. All the same, I could not ignore the 
facts of my actual experience at the Bar which 
clearly shows that the profession has practically 
lost its idealism and is generally practised wdth 
the sole motive of making more money for one- 
self. Social service as an ideal ha.s hardly any 
t»iaco in the picture. Profit for the lawyer and 
victory for the client, iiTCspectivc of ends and 
means. There are singular individual exceptions 
as every cloud has a silver lining. 

"To me at lca.st it was a source of continu- 
ing pain and disappointment to see tlie moral 
failure of the lawyer from whom T ex])ectcd, 
and still do, a role of the highest significance 
in the progress and maintenance of society. I, 
therefore, thought it advisable to draw the atten- 
tion of all concerned, and of the young lawyer 
in particular, to the incalculable harm the latter 


does, not only to himself but to society in gene^ 
ral, by keeping before himself the limited ideal of 
earning for selfish gain and acting on the doc- 
trine of the end justifying the means.’’ 

His views of a lawyer’s duties are onesided; 
perhaps, his experience was unfortunate. The 
question of legal ethics has been hotly discussed 
ever since Courvoisier confessed, to Lord 
Broughman, the defence lawyer, that he has 
committed the munh'r. It not what the lawyer 
tliinks about the guilt or otherwise of his client, 
but what the Judge thinks of the mattcT that 
mailers. Ilis duty is to examine the evidence 
by cross-examination and to put the case of 
liis elienl. in llio best light. A lawyer w’orks 
under certain limilations. We know^ Pandit 
Jawadiarlal Xeliru to l)p a kind-hearted man, 
yet lie wliile at the Thar, argued before the 
Allaliahad High Court that a pauper wddow’' who 
claimed some Rs. 50 per month as maintenance 
and a share in the family property but got a 
decree for Rs. 7 or 8 per month should pay the 
entire amount of Court-fees amounting to 
several hundred rupees, which w'ould wipe out 
his maintennuce for several years. The case is 
reported in I.L R. 38 Allahabad. He had to. 
])ut his view's on what thi' law is and not w^hat 
it sliohld he. AMiat. I lie Judges decide is the law*. 

The book is a thouLdit-provoking one, and 
sliould be read by all w’ho has the w'clfare of 
our rountry at heart. The printing and get-up 
is od . 

J. M. Datta 

STFOY ABROAD (irnrscn publication): 
To he had of Orient Lonqrnnru^ Private TAmited, 
17, Chittaranian Avenue, Calciitta-lS. Pp. 719. 
Price lOsh. 6d. 

This is the Eighth Edition 0956-57) of 
the International Handbook of Fellowships, 
Scholarships and Educational Exchange pub- 
lished by the United Nations Educational, 
Scl(‘ntific and Cultural Organisation in Paris 
given in thr(‘(‘ languages — English, French and 
Spanish. This publication tow'ards the end of 
1956 coincides with Uncsco’s tenth anniversary. 
In 1948, the first edition w’as published giving 
information on 15,000 individual opportunities 
for obtaining international fellow.ships and 
scholarships. The present edition, covering 
fcllow'ships and scholarships available, in most 
cases, during 1957, lists over 74,000 such oppor- 
tunities. differed liy governments, universities, 
foundations and other types of organisation in 
more than one hundred States and territories. 
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The subjects of study cover almost every fifid 
of learning; the awards permit travel and study 
in almost every country in the world. Donations 
from the Republic of China, Czechoslovakia, 
the German Democratic Republic, the Republic 
of Korea, Morocco, Panama, Poland and also 
information on Fellowship programmes of the 
Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics in so far 
a- they relate to non-self-governing and trust 
territories are given in this volume not shown in 
the previous edition. 

Chapters on “Facilities for Study Abroad: 
Organisation offering Advisory Services and 
Practical Help,’^ which give information on the 
services, other than direct financial aid, offered 
hy 140 organisations in 45 countries, add new 
features and usefulness to this publication. 
Cha[)tcr on “Teaching Appointments Abroad” 
5-liOuld be of special interest to members of the 
teaching profession who wish to improve their 
knowledge of other countries. The annual sur- 
vey of foreign student enrolments at universities 
and other institutions of higher learning relates 
to the year d 954-55, and shows an estimated 
total of 126,000 students in countries other than 
their own. Information was collected from 56 
Slates and non-self-governing territories. 

It is in the fitness of things that Une^co 
which was established, as laid down in its con- 
stitution, among the purposes and functions 
“to maintain, increase, and diffuse knowledge 
... by encouraging co-operation among the 
nations in all branches of intellectual activity, 
including the international exchange of persons 
active in the fields of education, .science and 
culture,’' has phblished this well-infirmative 
volume for the benefit of those interested in 
international co-operation. The contents of the 
book are given in three languages — ^English, 
French and Spanish. Such a useful book des^erves 
to be kept in all libraries — educational, cultural 
and public — as a book of reference for the 
benefit of all concerned. 

A. B. Drn'A 

SANSKRIT 

DHVANYALOKA OR THEORY OF 
suggestion in poetry. Trarjslatrd wto 
Engli^ vnth NotcR. By Dr. K, Krishnamoorfhy, 
M.A.^ B.T.^ Ph.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of Sanskrit, Kanara College, 
Kumta (Kairnatak Vnhrersity) , Poona Orien- 
tal Series — 92, Oriental Book Agejicy. 15, 
Shukravmr, Poona-2, Price Rs, 12-8. 

The Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana of 
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Kashmir is a work of great distinction in the 
long history of Sanskrit Poetics. It pro- 
pounded a revolutionary theory regarding the 
basic principle of poetry. As such it had more 
retractors and adverse critics than admirers 
and supporters. It was conspicuous by ita 
absence in the general curriculum of studies 
even in dayr* not long past. It has how^ever 
earned well-deserved appreciation at the hands 
of the modern scholar. Ever since its discovery 
in manuscript form in the seventies of the last 
century it has succeeded in attracting the atten- 
tion of generations of scholars who have en- 
gaged thcmsclvcft in the .study of different as- 
pects of the work. The results of these studies 
have appeared in different languaacs of India 
and Europe. Curiously enough no complete 
translation of the work was so long available 
in English and this desideratum ia removed 
by the work under review. The learned trans- 
lator has made a .special study of the w^ork and 
ha.s bronglit out a Kanarcse rendering of it. a 
monograph in Kanarcse on Anan(la\'anUiana’s 
poetics as well as quite a good number of 
papers in English dealing with rliffovont a.-pccts 
of the work. Now he comes out with a com- 
plete English translation of thi.s important 
work together with its gloss both of whicli are 
supposed to have been wTitten by the same 
author. It is tnie mere translations of com- 
pressed abstru.se texts like the one dealt with 
here do not go a great way in making them 
comprehensible to the general reader. And hence 
wc find another scholar Prof. Rishniipada 
Rhattaoharya engaged in bringing out an ela- 
borate English exposition of the text of which 
tw’o parts containing the first two sections 
bavc been published (Calcuttn, 19.56-57). But 
it must have to be admitted that translations 
have their own value and use. They are of 
special help to the inquisitive reader ignorant 
of Sanskrit. It is quite reasonable and just 
keeping the latter in view" vSanskrit terms have 
alw’ays been translated and not retained in their 
original forms as is generally done in wmrks of 
thi.s type. 

Chintaharan- Chakravartt 

HINDI 

ARTH A-VYAP AR SII ABDAVALI ; By 
Manindrakxmar Majiimdar, M.A., Professor, 
City College (Commerce Department) , Calcutta. 
Bookland Priirate Limited, f, Sankar Chose 
Lane. Calcutta-6. Price Re. 1.50. 

Prof. Majumdar'g Artha-Vyapar Shahda^ 
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voli is in the nature of a pioneer work, as it^ is 
ft much-needed manual of Hindi Commercial 
terms with their English equivalents. There is 
n great pleading in favour of Hindi these days, 
but except for some publications by the 
Government of India, we find very few con- 
crete instances of constructive effort to estab- 
lish the lanfrnago on a practical basis. From 
that point of view Prof. Majumdar's work has 
a value all its own. Apart from this, the writer 
impresses one as having done his w’ork 
llioroughly and sincerely. Like all pioneers he 
has to do a lot of spade-work; but this, wo 
are hap])y to note, he has done very neatly and 
skil fully and most of his coinages arc very 
appropriate and deserve permanence. Th'c 
book should find favour not only with students 
of Commerce but with the commercial^ world 
in general. 

N. K. PoY 

KPATTNCIIVADH: By V. C. Khandekar, 
Ohfamnblr from Afmaram and Sorifi, Dclhi-G. 
Pp. Price Rs, 6. 

This is the second edition of the Hindi 
translation by Shri V. V. Rhave of the great 
novelists original in Marathi. It is a composite 
piefure of the middle-class in Maharashtra, 


with the overtone that socialism, which satisfies 
in a wholesome manner the twin human hunger 
for food and felicity, alone is the key to the 
Reconstruction of Mankind. 

G.M. 

GUJARATI 

SAHITYA ANE CTTTNTAN: By Raman- 
lal V, Desai, Barodn. Publifihcd by the Pustak- 
alaya Sahayak Sahakari. Mandal, Baroda. 
Printed at he Lak^hmi EIrrtnr Printing Press, 
Baroda. 1952. Thick card-hoard. Illuslraied 
cover. Pp. 130. Price Rs. 2. 

Ramanlal V. Hesai. thouch he has passed 
the whole of his active life in the service of the 
Baroda State, has not allowed his favourite 
object in life, devotion to literature, to take a 
second place. This collection of his wTitings, 
scattered in various magazines, in one central 
place is a happy idea. It consists of about 22 
contributions on subjects like literature and 
Islam, the mode in which he creates the 
personnel of his famous novels, The Waghors 
and the Minna Tribes, The Gita and the Vallahh 
Creed ns They Affect 07/c’.s> Life, and various 
other subjects. His range* is v(Ty wide and the 
treatment of each topic thorough. His work will 
live. 

K.M.J. 


A Long Awaited Booh Just Published 

HISTORY OF 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION 

By 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

Edited hy SWAMT ''MADHAVANANDA 
With a Foreword hy CHEISTOPTTER ISHLRAVOOD 

Tracing the development of the representative institutions of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission, the book primarily sets forth the 
actualisation of the ideas and ideals tanght by Shri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. 

Neatly j.rinted on good paper and attractively got up 
With 34 Illustrations and an Index 

Demy 8vo. Pages 452+xii ^ Price Rs. 10 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA : : 4, WELLINGTON LANE, CALCUTTA-13 
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Translation : Free or Faithful ? 

Prof. K. ViswianarlKiin writes in th^, Triveni: 

TIk'ic is ti iiioM tiH’nr in I lie eounlry to iiave 
traiislalion,'^ of fo;(ij^n ( Lissirs ukuIo into the 
regional languages. In the faraous Inaugural, 
Arnold pointed out that we .-ln»uld eompare or 
perish. To know liow we stand, we liave to 
Hole how ollicts stand. 

There is a vvidespiead belief that lianslation 
means Iicc lianslation and free translation 
means api)l>ing the scissors, aecouling to one’s 
own rasikatva (taste), to the original, excising, 
adding, changing in many ways. The original 
is adjusted to tli^ translation on which of course 
the translator is a redoubtable Achilles. Ttie 
expression "the art of translation’ is used by the 
champions of free translation as a critical 
talisman, a lethal weapon to deslro\ an opponent. 
This is a dangerniis lieensi*. 'rranslation is 
tianslalSon, nothing mure, nothing less. piee 
translation is a eunlradiclioii in leiie.s; a free 
translation is no translation; the adjectiv(> ‘free’ 
is an awareness of it. Mv subini^.'^ion is that it 
may be bet lei tliaii the original. Only one should 
not eall it a Iranslalion. A translator’s fiist and 
last duly is doglik., d(’voii».»n to the original, d’lie 
champions of fne lianslation argiie easuisticallv 
that their faithfulness is to ihe spiiil and not 
to the letter. This is ;i fals,. di(,li()lomy. In 
translatloiis the spiiil kiilelli and the letter livelli. 
If on^ is not faith lul to llie original in letter, 
one is never faithful to the spiilt. And who is 
to decide the spirit of the original ? The free 
translator himself, of course, who is Sir Oracle. 
Let students of literature note that in poetry it 
is wrong to draw a line between the thing said 
and the way of saying things. This is an old 
error whu li dies hard. 

Translation, though nc)t '^o res|K'c‘led as 
org-^inal coniposiiioii, is more diHi( ult than the 
oiiginal. The oiiginal is the pri\iieged, 
chartered libcriin*' of imaginalion: the trans- 
lation is lioiind hand and foot of course a 
self-imposed ‘’impri -.oned idi^euce of liberty' in 
Shakespeare’s rompressed plirasr. Thanslation 
is not our problem alone; it is everybody’s 
problem and ever) where a problem. ^ In the 
Loeb Classical Library wV liavc scholarly traris-' 
lations of Greek and Roman classics. iKider the 


editorship of E. V. Ricu have translations 
of the classics in the Penguin Series. Arnold’s 
lectures on translating Ilomer is a classic dis- 
cussion. Shakespeare’s plays are translated into 
vaiious European languages. The great Russian 
novels aie ^Englished.’ Burton, Tawncy, Walcy, 
Rnckeit are unpr risbing translators of The 
Thoumnd and One Nii!,hts^ the Katliasantsai^ara, 
of Chinese classics and Gita Govinda. The 
Saf'red Books of the East is a monumental tiibule 
to Max Muller and others. Out of this casual 
list om? can extract a number of pioblcms : 

z. Should a translation be free or faithful? 
a. Should it be in vers,, or prose ? 
i/7. How does the translation of a novel 
differ from, that of a poem ? 
iv. How does the translation of, say, The 
Prince, a politi(‘al classic, differ from 
that of Krciitzer Sonata fshoit stories)? 
V. Is Iran'^Ialion into a rclati'd language 
easier than one into an unrelated 
language ? 

vi. Is translation a suecessfnl method after 
all ? or 

' Can two languages exchange ideas? 
How are we to reconcile conflicting ‘sam- 
])ra(layas’ (tra^li(ion^) ? 

T shall disriiss these views in the reverse 
order, and go last to the first problem — the 
crux of the whole diseusslon. 

Great linguists, philosophers, poets and 
critics likp Sapir, Croce, Shelley and Richards 
say that all translation is vanity. In the nature 
of things it is like making a rope of sand. Shelley 
wtrites : “Hence th^ vanity of translation. It 
were as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that 
you might discover the formal principle of its 
colour and odour, as seek to transfuse from one 
language into another the creations of a poet. 
The fdant must spring again from the seed or 
it will hear no flower — this is the burthen of the 
( urse of Babel.” Croce is equally firmly convinced 
of the futility of translation. Richards writes 
on p. 23 of his Meaning; of Meaning : “On the 
other hand the more the emotive functions are 
involved thg less easy will be the task of blend- 
ing several of these in the vocabularies. And 
further, ihg greater the use made in the original 
of the direct effects of words through rhythm, 
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vowel quantity, etc., the more difficult will it be to 
secur^j similar effects in the same wiiy in a 
different niedium.” One cannot easily recall to 
mind a translalion worthy of the original. 

Translation fioni one language into another 
which belongs to the same family, Wg think, is 
easy. Translation from Sanskrit into Telugu 
should not be as difficult as translation from 
English into Telugu. Roughly, Sanskrit and 
Telugu have the same vocabulary and frame of 
reference and association. English and Telugu 
have not. For instance, \vc despair of an 
equivalent for ‘godson.’ We have no godson in 
the Telugu woild-piclui c and hence no woid 
picture of it. 

But what is synonymity ? Like Pontius 
Pilate’s greater question, this waits for no answer 
because there is none. 

Richards points out that translation* in a 
rt'lated family of languages is also futile : “How* 
can one compare a sentence in English poetry 
wdlh one (liowVver like il ) in Englisli prose? Or 
indeed any two sentences or llie s;inie sentence 
in two dilleieiit settings ?” (SpeciiLtiivc Irisi/u- 
ments, p. 20). It is evident that Basham has 
not thought as acutely as Richards about the 
behaviour of words. J^asliam’s paragraph is an 
excellent epitome of the confused views on 
tianslaliun : the futility of translation, the non- 
nppro\al of lileial rendering, the small respect 
to the oiiginal, the self-stullifieation of ihe 
IraJislator, etc. 

Il is easier to translate The Prince or Dharma 
Sa^stia or Malhcniatka than Oedi\jus 

Tyrannus or Mr ichchakalika or Virginia Woolfs 
The ITctves, for evamplc. Hence Sapir suggests 
two levels in a work of ait : the linguistic and 
the non linguistic. At the linguistic level trans- 
lation is as futile as to translate Sanskrit dhnnna 
or English ‘home.’ '‘The ninmiuriiig of iniiumci- 
ablg; bees,'’ is an untranslatable use of language. 
Collins’s 

If aught of oaten stop or pastoral song 
defies the translator’s art as much as iCalidasa’s 

Toyotsarga-drutatara-gatls Kit par am varU 
ma tirnah 

with their fine alliteration on it. A language 
sufficiently matheniatized never suffers loss. 

Short stories and novels do not suffer any 
loss, like scientific or didactic or philosophical 
wjorks which are purely factual or informative. 
Bethel has drawn a persuasive distinction between 
novel and poctiy, that the former is ideational 
and the latter verbal. Hence in translation the 
novel does not abort whereas poetry suffeis a 
sea-change into something poor and petty. Of 
course there are novels and novels. A novel of 
Dumas can put on any linguistic shirt but a 


novel of Virginia Woolf is more or less like a 
lyric and hence fails to cuiuince us in a 
tiaiislalion. f 

Even among poems I he Gda is only ‘less 
than archangel ruined’ even in a mediocre 
translalion; the majesty of thought buoys it up 
above the salt sea waves. But the i)<>ciiis of verbal 
wizardry appear like magicians who fail to bring 
off the trick, in another dress. Poetry is a 
Solomoii'*5 carpet of iritplaccable words; 
synunyiiis do not ercal^. a poem. As a mailer of 
fact tlicie aic no syiion\jn^ ;il all in language. 
Poetry is like idiom in language; it can hiealhe, 
be alive and ki' king iji llial a’allo^pllel•e only. 
Otheiwibg it is sad like Uulli amidst alien corn. 
Who ran translate ‘Tell il to the Horse Marines'? 
(;iil\ a man of (iolliam. 

If all translalion is \anily, a disloitiiig 
minor, how ar(‘ to get a k m\\ ledge of other 
cultures and lileialnies? Of (‘ouise. bv inaslcr- 
ir.g ihr langLiag^^ ol llu' otiginals. If lhal is not 
possible, hear whal Arnold sav'^: ‘’To under- 
stand the grand slyh* of the '(ire( k<, lead Milton.” 
On the fare of it, it is just lik(‘ saying that to 
gel a taste of tlie Indian runy one has to help 
himself to English pudding. Can We get an 
idea of Kalidasa by studying Virgil, if we do 
not know Sanskiit ? There is ke en insight in 


KajaL-K^i, 

FOUNTAIN PEN INK 

Never Assert 

that Kajal-Kali is the world s best 
ink. But we boldly say that it is 
one of the best inks scientifically 
controlled and technically evolved 
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that profound remark of Arnold; it is implied 
that all translation is futile. A supreme creative 
work in one language is the genuine translation 
of another supreme creative work in another, 
when both are founded on the same canons. A 
Gandhi ji is a genuine translation of a Christ, 
though one was a Hindu and the other the 
founder of Christianity. The grand style of 
Aeschylus is in the English Milton, not in some 
translation of Aeschylus into English. 

But if no wjay is open to a reader — the way 
of mastering the language of tlie original nor 
the ability to recognise a spiritual rebirth or 
reincarnation of that soul — translation is inevi- 
table. Rationing is better than starvation. 
If translation is an inescapable infirmity, shall 
it be in, verse or prose ? The original may be 
in verse or prose; that is immaterial to a 
translator. Of course writers feel that verse in 
the original should be recast in verse only in a 
translation, and prose in the oiiginal should not 
be versified. Today nobody in his senses will 
say that poetry is llie opposite of prose; verse 
is the opposite of prose, and poetry is both. 
Hardy's novels are tragedies. In the words of 
Virginia Woolf, the death of a hay-trusser in a 
lonely hut on the Egdon Heath is as tragic as 
the death of Ajax, the king of Salamis; Mother 
Cuxsom’s elegy lakes its place beside Lycidas 
and Synge’s dramas are poetic dramas though 
written in prose. This point needs no labouring. 
Sober critical opinion has to inclin^. to a prose 
translation, because it is less harmful to the 
original than verse translation. Versifiers may 
lament that the splendour of poetry is diluted 
into greyish neutral tints. But a prose translation 
may approximate closer to the original. 

A verse translation of Goethe or Shakespeare 
is out of court, says Arnold. He would rather 
read Shakespeare in the French prose trans- 
lation than in Tieck’s and SchlegcTs verse 
translation. A verse translation leads to 
inevitable padding; metre necessitates. 

Keats found deep-browed Homer in Chapman 
but Chapman is full of un-Homeric rhetoric, it is 
said. There arc numerous translations of Megha- 
sandesam into Telugu. Has any one the stamp 
and superscription of the original? Is not 
Homer the despair of translators ? A prose 
translation is like the skin; verse translation 
is like a singing robe; jt may become a muffling 
and smothering cloak too. If metre is insisted 
upon, who can discover the metrical equivalent 
of mandakraenta in Englis^h or of the Greek 
hexameter in Telugu? Verse translation may 
capture something, but what is gained in the 
sw^ings is lost on the rounds. Perhaps a prose 
translation is a safe business. Where there is 


no hope raised, there is no disappointment felt. 

In the light of the foregoing, the question 
of free translation does not arise. Free trans- 
lation is a contradiction in terms. Either we 
are faithful to the original or we are not 
translating. A free translation is as good as 
a new creation. Free translators arrogate to 
themselves the snail-horn perception of a poet's 
beauty; they are the sole judges of omission 
and commission; they apply the scissors or bring 
in the glue pot as their sakridaya4va dictates. 
Let translation be translation. Th^ free trans- 
lators say : “Translation is an art; it is not word 
for word synonym-hunting affair.’' Nobody says 
that translation is not an art; it is truly a 
rebirth of the original, in a way, more arduous 
of achievement than the original itself. By 
calling it an art we should not forget our duty 
and push the original this side and that; that 
is being discourteous to the original. 

What are our expectations from a 

translation? 

The reader does not know the language 
of the original should get a complete view of the 
poet’s w^orld picture, barring of course the wiz- 
ardry of language which is incommunicable. 

The free translators laugh at the faithful 
ones with an anecdote; “A copyist was asked to 
copy a file; on a page he found th^ dead body of 
a fly; faithful to the task he cau^t a fly, killed 
it and glued it to the page.'' This is better than 
tearing off the page on the ground that it affects 
our “esthetic sense. 

No translation should ever tamper with the 
metaphor, the imagery, the ideas of the original. 
The only thing that is bound to be changed and 
has to be changed is the syntax. English can 
absorb ‘avatar’ but cannot incorporate Telugu 
accidence and syntax. Sometimes we find that 
if the translation sticks to thg sarnpradaya of a 
language, the idea in the original is distorted. 
Loyalty to the original goes clean against sampra- 
daya. A crucial instance is the sentence ‘My wits 
begin to shake.’ In English, the plural ‘wits’ is 
used; there are five wits as we have fivg indriyas 
or senses, and forcefully suggests the total break- 
down of Lear. Suppose in Telugu, we use the 
singular ‘buddhi,’ as wje ought to, w^ have 
falsified Shakespeare’s world of ideas. The 
singular in the translation cannot mak^ the 
reader understand that ‘wits’ were five in 
number. Suppose we used the singular of 
‘indriyas’; how absurd it is! If Oak is in 
English, we should not translate it by a word 
meaning ‘Benyan’ on the ground that we do not 
have oaks and oaks go against our Sampradaya, 

One who distorts the original sins against 
the light, commits a dark crime. To misrepresent 
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a poem ie to kill it. Ae Milton pointed out, to 
kill a person is to kill one, but to kill a book is 
to kill the human mind itself. Barring the 
aforesaid hurdles let us be scrupulously faith- 
ful. One language’s meat is another’s poison. 
In the same language ^potion’ in one context is 
oison’ in another. . 

Any translation is read by two ‘reading 
publics’— one which knowis the language of the 
original, another wjliich does not. And it has to be 
stated (against the commonly and widely held 
^iew) that the first public alone has the right 
TO judge the translat/ion. Arnold has put the 
matter definitively {On T naiislaling Horner^ 

Lecture I, p. 247) : 

“Let not the translator then trust to his notions 
of w^liat the ancient Creeks would have thought 
of him. He will lose himself in the vague. Let 
him not trust to what the ordinary English 
reader thinks of him; he will be taking the 
blind for liis guide. Let him not trust to his 
own judgment of his own work; he may be 
misled l)y his individual caprices. Let him ask 


how his work affects those who both know 
Greek and can appreciate poetry.” That is why 
Arnold pronounces that even Keats had no 
competence to judge Chapman because hg was 
ignorant of Greek. In the light of Arnold’s 
judgment a translation from English into Telugu 
can be competently judged by one who knows 
EInglish and can appreciate poetry, not by one 
who knows Telugu alone though it is meant for 
him. . ^ 

The Bible is a masterpiece of translation 
and an exception to th(> general verdict. A free 
translation is an adaptation tantamount to a 
newi creation. Who has the courage to say: 
This is a translation of Sakuntalani or the I Iliad 
which challenges llij* original? The free 
translation arrogates to itself the sole privilege 
of understanding th^ author; It is like the 
interpretation of Shakespeare. Each interpreter 
paints Shakespeare, in his own likeness. Wc get 
a Coleridgean Shakespeare, a liradleyan Shakes- 
peare, a Senecan Shakespeare. The free lians- 
lator is like the wood-carver who carved the 
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figure of a horse without thg legs and said that distorts the original; a word for word school- 
it was his idea of the spirit of a horse. ^Base boy translation is still-born. Translation should 

football player’ in a play, if literally rendered, neither be literal nor free but faithful. Trans- 

gives us an insight into the Elizabethan world lation is fresh knowledge, not a new creation, 
of sports and language and Shakespeare's ideas If it is both, it is a divine event. Arnold’s 

too. The translator who takes liberties with own attempts at certain passages in Homer may 

the original is thinking more of his reaction to or may not be better -than other translators* 
the original than of the original itself. Tat efforts. What is important is the right method. 

tvam asi — is not realized by him; the mist Failure on the right lines is peihaps more help- 

betv^een him and the original has not defecated ful than success on wrong lines and th© 

to a pure transparency. The Elizabethan competent critic who can decide success or 

translators, says Arnold, could not forbear ao failure is as rare as a competent translation, 
much of their own that they changed the Success and Failure arc thp hasty coin of petty 
character of the original. minds and do not belong to the w^orld of 

Arnold shows that a free translation human effort, 
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Teclmology and its Social Consequences 

J. Boel observes in Social Action: 

A new; society is coming into existence. It 
would be dangerous to deny this fact, or to try to 
ignore it. It is not so difficult to spotlight the 
dangers involved in the process of urbanisation 
, which we are witnessing today in India. But on 
the other hand one should not blind oneself to 
the latent possibilities and advantages of this 
new way of life for man. In order to evaluate 
realistically the importance of these friendly 
elements, it is worth while posing the question: 
what are the factors at w|ork in shaping this 
new society? 

Technology 

The process of social (‘liange is generally as- 
cribed to llie inlei action of four factors. Besides 
the physial environment like ^bniate ancT soil, 
and the biological element like the size of popu- 
lation and its growth, the halanc^ of biilhs and 
deaths, etc., there are two other factors at work 
in effecting social transformations, and these 
are technology and culture. Technology is the 
term applied to th^. progressive control by man 
over the powers of nature, and includes the means 
and techniques that have been invented to 
achieve this end and the consequent regulation 
of human behaviour for the effective utilisa- 
tion of these techniques. Culture, on the other 
hand, comprises the various forms in which man 
expresses his owu nature, such as art, litera- 
ture, religion, recreation, enjoyment, etc. 

It is important to draw the allention of 
the reader to th^ fact that technology is only 
one of the factors v/jliicli is shaping our future 
society. We often make the mistake of imagin- 
ing that industry, the factory, the modern city, 
and various kinds of modern inventions, neces- 
sarily produce the materialistic outlook on life, 
because of their tendency to make life more 
comfortable and man more aware of his power 
and potentialities. The factory and the machine 
are often considered, more or less uncon- 
sciously, as enemies of morality and religion, 
as rendering religious life more difficult, nay 
impossible. The age of the paraffin lamp and 
of the quiet, peaceful village life is very often 
quoted, with a certain nostalgia, as th^ ^good 
old time,’ in contrast with the diversity, the 
hurry, and restlessness of the modern city. 

Nobody will deny that wherever technology 
has found its way into the lif^ of man, other 
cultural values have been on the decline. Chris- 
topher Dawson is right when hg says that 
civilisation may prosper externally, and grow 
daily larger and louder and richer and more 
leljf-confident, while at the same time it ii 


decreasing in social vitality and losing its hold 
on its higher cultural traditions'’ (Progress and 
Religion, p, 9) . But does tliis mean that the ele- 
ment of decay is inherent in technology as 
such, that this cultural decline is its necessary 
concomitant? Or can we say that this failure 
was made possible becaus^ the cultural values 
themselves, especially religion, have not been 
able to adapt themselves to face this new power 
and much more to provide it with a spiritual 
inspiration? 

The Case of Filvnce 

France is an example of a European 
country where the age of indiislrialisalion has 
been disastrous to its cultural and religious 
values. France, an cs initially Christian country, 
where Catholicism held sway oV(‘r 90 per cent 
of the population, rapidly lost its religions be- 
liefs wfilh the advent and progress of industri- 
alisation. The dechristianising process spread 
rapidly among the French working classes, be- 
cause of their exposure to the effects of the new 
eivilisalion while the Church looked on either 
blissfully unaware of lh('. change, or helpless be- 
cause She had not the wherewithal to provide 
the remedy immediately. But one may pose the 
very pertinent question : Was this loss of faith 
due to the fact that the factory system inherently 
suppressed all religious belief and the influence 
of the Church or made the practice of religion 
impossible ? 

Commenting on llie famous words of Pope 
Pic XI: “In the 19th Century, ihp Church lost 
the working classes/’ a French aulhor pointed 
out that “tlicse words of llie Pop^. should not be 
understood as if at a given monirnl the working 
class were dechri-^tionized, hut in the sense that 
ihp Church, during the period of industrialisation, 
was not alne and present to this new world 
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which was heinjr born and as a consequence she 
‘lost’ it by allowing it to come into existence 
without her/' (C* Pourchest: Masses Ouvriers, 
April 1157, p. 37) . Do these words imply 
that the situation would have been different if 
the Church had been prepared for the change? 
If that is so, then they contain a serious warning 
to those countries whose industrial development 
is still in its initial stages to gird themselves 
for the change. 

A New World 

We must realise that a newi world is coming 
into existence, and new social force, the indus- 
trial working class is being born. We have 
already ponied out the? transformation of Indian 
society is bound to undergo through the impact 
of indusirialisaliun from the geographical as 
well as from the social upheavals. Let us bear 
in mind that the driving force behind these 
changes is technology. It will lead us towards 
a civilisation of towns, cities and factories, mass 
living and mass thinking. But does this imply 
that the Marxian axiom that economic factors 
and the economic changes in the means of 
production dominate and inspire our patterns of 
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behaviour, our ways of thinking, our culture 
and religion ? In other words, does the advance 
of technology lead man towards a world of 
materialism, a world without God ? 

The Ship 

It is always dangerous to prophesy, 
especially historical matters, when one is not 
endowed with thg gift of intuition. However on 
this problem, one can safely rely on the sane 
and learned opinion of a great sociologist like 
Mclver, who strongly maintains that the techno- 
logical factor in social change is not the final 
determinant. He compares technology to a ship, 
“wfhich can set sail to various ports. The port 
we sail Iq^ remains a cultural choice. Without 
the ship Wg could not sail at all; according to the 
character of the ship we sail fast or slow^ lake 
longer or shorter voyages; our lives are also 
ac(!ommodated to the conditions on shipboard 
and our experiences vary accordingly. Rut the 
direction in which we travel is not predestinated 
by the design of the ship. The more efficient 
it is, the more ports lie within the range of our 
choosing” (Mclver: Society y p. 581) . 
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Some 20tli Century American Novelists 

Philip Young writes in the American 
Beporter, October 23 , 1967 : 

It is convenient that the story of the 
American novel in the 20th century opens pre- 
cisely on time — with the publication in 1900 of 
a novel by Theodore Dreiser called Sister Came, 
We say that the story “opens” with this book 
because there werQ new attitudes in it, and. a 
new^ view of American life, which have come to 
seem somewhat characteristic of this pviod. 

It may be seen as a rebellion from a view 
of life or American life, that was held by a pro- 
minent American novelist of the 19lh century: 
William Dt^an Howells. Howells claimed that 
“the more smiling aspects of lif^ are the more 
American.” Indeed it was while Dreiser was 
reading the sort of thing that reflected Howells’ 
notion of existence in America that modern 
American fiction was — ^not born yet but con- 
ceived. Conceived we might say oi that day in 
the mid- 1890s when Dreiser sat down and began 
“examining the current magazines.” His dissatis- 
faction with what he found there was epochal: 

“I was never more confounded than by the 
discrepancy existing betwfecn my own observa- 
tions and thosg displayed here, the beauty and 
peace and charm to be found in everything, the 
almost complete absence of any reference to the 
coarse and vulgar and the cruel and the tcnible. 
Love was almost invariably rewarded . . dreams 
came true. . . with such an air of assurance, 
omniscience and condescension that I was quite 
put out by my own lacks and defects. They 
. . . wrote of nobility of character and sacri- 
fice, and the greatness of ideals and joy in simple 
things ... I had no such tales to tell, and how- 
ever much I tried, I could not think of any.” 

This was both the start of 20th century 
American fiction and the note it has most 
sounded. 

There wfas a great deal of opposition to this 
Sister Carrie, and Dreiser had a hard time even 
getting it published. Many of th^ critics were 
hostile, too. The objection was that this sordid 
sort of story was just not representative of 
American life: the complaint was, echoing Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, that the material was ‘‘out- 
side American society.” Actually it was not; the 


story was the story of Dreiser’s owju sister: 
where he changed the facts he brightened them. 
But for quite a while his books were resisted. 
Chief among his other novels were The Financier 
(1912) and An American Tragedy (1925). In 
these he takes, respectively, an unscrupulous 
industrialist, and a boy who murders his preg- 
nant girl-friend and attempts — with some suc- 
cess — to absolve them of responsibility for their 
crimes: their animal nature and the society that 
produced them are responsible. They were never 
free to choose. 

These w|ere the beginnings of 20th century 
American fic’tion. But the “great” period for 20th 
century American literature begins with say, the 
founding of the League of Nations in 1919, and 
closes a decade later with the crash of the slock 
market in October of 1929 and the start of the 
great depression that followed. Here belong, by 
virtue of the dates of their first important work: 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis, John Dos 
Passos, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, 
William Faulkner and Thomas Wolfe. All of the 
writers were active during this period — in seve- 

cases they did their best Work in it — and 
iiuw we have named all the really important 20th 
century American novelists. 

The first of these writers to make his 
appearance was Sherwood Anderson, whose Wines- 
burg Ohio was published in 1919. His novels 
never amounted to much but hg wrote some of 
the best American short stories and several of 
them are in Winesburg. This is a collection of 
fine and often moving stories. Anderson’s works 
ar^ marred by murky sexual mysticism, sentimen- 
tal primitivism and often confused social think- 
ing. But he had a theme, a topic — ^what Walt 
Whitman a century ago called “this terrible 
yearning — ^this never satisfied appetite for sym- 
pathy” in America. And a small part of his work 
is worth preserving. 

If Anderson was a sort of village or provin- 
cial mystic, Sinclair Lewis (the first American 
to win the Nobel Prize for literature) Was the 
village atheist, a provincial iconoclast. But th^ 
chief idols that he attacked — and cracked badly 
if he did not smash them — wer^ the Americans 
themselves, average middle-class American citi- 
zens aiid their lives in Main Street (1920) and in 
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Babbitt (1922) he denounced by satire the 
homely norm of American life as dull, stupid, 
narrow and fatuous Main Street was a rebellion 
from the notion that the American town is an 
ideal plac^ in which to live; in Lewis it is the 
place where “dullness is made God,” wjhere petty 
people livg petty lives and tell themselves that 
they are the greatest and most fortunatg people 
in the world. The book became a symbol for 
the tnain streets everywhere in the country. And 
George F. Babitt, the type of the small-time 
business man, an ignorant, smug, overgrown baby, 
becaiUg even more famous. Later Lewis turned 
to other aspects of Amrican life, satirized among 
other things religion, social work, the medical 
profession and travel and with his knack for re- 
producing at least the superficialities of Ameri- 
can life in an entertaining and satirical way gave 
his country a crystal-clear mirror to look in. The 
image v?as without dcj)lh. If it had been deep 
it would not have delighted, as it did, many of 
th^ very people who were being made fun of. 
But it was brilliant, it seemed real, and for a 
long time I^wis was regarded as our foremost 
living novelist. 

It is not of Lewis and Anderson, however, 
that most Americans think when they think of 
'‘the Twenties.” This is because both men 


escaped, by virtue of middle-agedncss, the first 
world war and this was the experience that 
directly or indirectly cut off the writers, who 
most distinguished the period from the decades 
that preceded it. The legend, which has a lot 
of truth in it, is that a whole generation of 
writers — ^Dos Passos Fitzgerald, Hemingway and 
Faulkner are the important novelists — Wiere taken 
from quiet childhoods and thrown as young 
impressionable men, brought up on the state 
idealisms of 19th century America, into a holo- 
caust which disillusioned, embittered and trans- 
formed them into what Gertrude Stein famously 
called a “lost generation.” 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, the earliest of these 
young men to begin his work, never got closer to 
the actual war than an army camp in Alabama. 
But he was blessed with a set of antennae that 
detected accurately what was new; in the wind. 
His This Side of Paradise (1920) is a painfully 
immature performance. But it was the first 
novel of the really new generation, and in it 
Fitzgerald described pretty well the situation, 
when speaking of the world his age had inherited 
as “this thing knocked to pieces, leaky, red hot, 
threatening to blow| up ... He went on to say, 
“they are surprised that w'le don’t accept it with 
the same attitude of pretty decorous enthusiasm 
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with which they received it, way back in the 
Eighties.” This was a new voice, and when it 
matured only five years later in The Great Gatsby 
( 1925 ) we had a richly gifted and potentially 
great novelist. This gifted disenchanted child, 
as he has been called, had one other good novel 
left in him — Tender Is the Night (1934). But 
for the most part the rest of his career was a 
frightful, macabre disaster brought about chiefly 
by his addiction to alcohol. 

Like Fitzgerald and th^ others — John Dos 
Passes began in the Twenties to wfrite out of the 
bitterness and escapism that followed the war. 
Like many of them he went from a mid-western 
childhood to the ^ar and then to live, later, in 
Europe. But Dos Passes carries the sense of 
lostiiess, and of the loss of values into th^ social 
novels of the 1930s. 

His first significant book was an anli-war 
novel called. Three Soldiers (1921), a grim in- 
dictment of an organized society called an army, 
lie took his next big step in Manhattan Transfer 
(1925), which was an attempt to interweave 
the stories of several individuals in order to 
represent the life of a great American city (New 
York). With this preparation he then wrote his 
most important woik, tiv novels which go to- 
gether to make up a trilogy called U.S.A, This 
is an epic of failure, thcf tragedy of a modern 


industrial society in which the individual is 
wrecked. In part the trilogy is a technical experi- 
ment, but its triumph is a narrative triumph, 
for Dos Passes has woven together with asto- 
nishing' grace the lives of many different people, 
has swept them past our eyes so as to give a 
convincing picture of a large and complex 
nation. A flat, sour drabness pervades all three 
volumes. There is no joy, no happiness; success 
is empty and failure is pregnant; all the lives 
are toneless and dismal. But even if one 
doesn’t see the country in this way — and didn’t 
at the time — the whole thing seems when one Is 
reading it intensely real and the indictment is 
overwhelming. 

But Dos Passos never really endorses a 
heller way of running things, and his later 
books show most obviously a growing distaste 
for the people who live in the society he attacked. 
Although he is proud of many elements in the 
American tradition, and has written quite a 
bit of non-ficlion in wiliich he expresses this 
patriotism, he has turned bitter in his fiction. 
He seems today a kind (^f anarchist, with a hat- 
red of all institutions —but especially of liberal 
ones — ^and at the same time his great skill, as 
a technician, has deserted him. 

Another important writer of the Thirties 
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—but one who has no really significant connec- new fi^re springs out of nowhere, with some 
tion with the chief social, political and econo- new thing to say— -or, more likely, som^ very 
mic preoccupations of the period — ^is Thomas new ways of saying it— and we are beck in 
Wolfe. His first novel. Look Homeward Angel business again? Ther© is a lot of evidence in 

appeared in October of 1929, the month of the te history of literature for thinking so. 

famous crash of the stock market. The rest of ' 

his books were written and published in a time Uday Sankar’s Successful Performances 
of great social anxiety and stress. But Wolfe 1® Peking 

was primarily interested in himself, and his The Indian Dance Ensemble led by Uday 
four novels were a kind of lyric and passionate Shankar now (Aug.) is touring China after a tre- 
diary— Which gives, however, a frank, unique mendously successful series of performances in 
and memorable account of the artist and his tke capital. These performances were an 
experience in 20th century America. And Wolfe’s outstanding event in the Peking Theatre. Tickets 
persionality, which hei chiefly conveys, was for every performaneJs were sold out days in 
fascinating. He had a vitality, and a passion advance and the superb, accomplished artistry 
for experience, that are unequalled in our of Uday Shankar’s Ensemble have been a central 

literature; he had also a splendid pov'cr, a prodi- topic of discussions among art circles in the 

gal creativity, and enormous ambitions. He had capital. Mei Lan-fang^ leading Peking Opera 
as well a talent that was natural and extra- singer, said: “My old friend Uday Shankar has 
ordinary; great things were expected of him. absorbed and developed India’s ancient art of 
But in a way his wild energy and appetite des- dance. India is a country Which has a long 
Iroyed him. He never had or developed the bistory of culture and is famous for her achieve- 
sense of discipline and structure that shape jneaits in, the art of dance. Uday Shankar, 
the raw materials of life to art, or the objecti- based himself on the heritage of the Indian 
vity that gives the Writer distance from his dance, has enriched its dance style by absorbing 
subjects and therefore perspective on them, or best in the dances of other countries. As a 
the talent for discriminating and selecting that choreographer, he has created many new dances, 
is also basic to literature. There is some evi- refiecting contemporary bfe.” 
dence in his last book that he was beginning to Speaking of Amala Shankar who plays the 
develop the powers he lacked, but his last books ^ife m the Great Renunciation of Prince 
were published posthumously, for their author Siddhartha Mei Lan-fang said that she imprewi- 
was dead at 39. audience with the genuineness of her ex- 

pression 'of love for the prince. He added that 
Among Americans who care about thei every dancer, singer and musician in the ensemble 
state of the arts it is common today to bewail performed with creative zeal, 
the state of the novel; one hears occasionally Lan-fang noted the great economy of 

that it is “dead"’ . . . On the other hand . . . expression with which some of the dances, such 
it may be that the best writers-to-come are as “Labour and Machinery,” “Harvest” and 
yet completely unrecognized. Judging from the “Assam,” reflected labour as the creative force 
first books of Lewis, Hemingway, Faulkner, the struggle of man against nature, 

bitzgerald and Dos Passes — to choose but five Tlie well-knowto writer of essays and short 

examples — who would have known that one stories, and translator of Tagore’s poetry, Hsieh 
day their authors would be illustrious and that ping-hsin, is another enthusiastic lover of Indian 

three of them would win the highest award the 5he said, “Uday Shankar has created a 

world confers on its writers? Hemingway's ^ew Indian ballet based on the Indian folk 
first book was simply a kind of joke, but the dances and the classical dance. Uday Shanka^' 
first books of Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Dos Passes himself once said that he gave to the people of 

and Lewis w)ere simply terrible; indeed their all lands the best of Indian dancing which he 

second books were weak at best, and for the had absorbed from his people. It is no wonder 
most part much woisg than that. It is too that such art has won high praise throughout the 

early to know not only what will happen, but world.” 

even to know with any assurance what has re- The Chinese author added, “As a- group, 
cently happened. Nor does it seem by any means Uday Sankar’s troupe forms a harmonious im- 
certain that the novel is “dead”. There are too pressive and balanced ensemble. Amala Sban- 

many competent writers around for that. Any- kar shows a moving feminine role and gentleness 

way, fan’t it often at precisely those tin?^ when in her dancing of ‘Krishnani’.” — China Today , 

things appeal* to have come to a halt »hat some August 25, 1957, 
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